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SAMU£L  JOHNSON.* 

Saxuzl  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  the  son  of  Michael  Johnson,  who  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  a  magis- 
trate of  Lichfield,  and  a  bookseller  of  great 
note  in  the  midland  ooanties.  Michaers 
abilities  and  attainments  seem  to  have  been 
connderable.  fie  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  Yolumes  which  be 
exposed  to  sale,  that  the  country  rectors  of 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  thought 
him  an  oraole  on  points  of  learning.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  clergy,  indeed,  there  was 
a  strong  religious  and  political  sympathy. 
He  was  a  sealoos  churchman,  and,  though 
he  qualified  himself  for  municipal  office  by 
taking  the  oaths  to  the  soTcreigns  in  posses- 
sion, was  to  the  last  a  Jacobite  in  heart. 
At  his  house,  a  house  which  is  still  pointed 
out  to  every  traveller  who  visits  Lichfield, 
Samuel  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1709.  In  the  child  the  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  peculiarities  which  after- 
ward distinguished  the  man  were  plainly 
discernible ;  great  muscular  strength  accom- 
panied by  much  awkwardness  and  many  in- 
firmities ;  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a 
morbid  propensity  to  sloth  and  procrastina- 
tion ;  a  kind  and  generous  heart,  with  a 
gloomy  and  irritable  temper*  He  had  inher- 
ited from  his  ancestors  a  scrofulous  taint, 
which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine 
to  remove.  His  parents  were  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  the  royal  touch  was  a  spe- 
cific for  this  malady.  In  his  third  year  he 
was  taken  up  to  London,  inspected  by  the 
court  surgeon,  prayed  over  by  the  court 
chaplains,  and  stroked  and  presented  with  a 
piece  of  gold  by  Queen  Anne.  One  of  his 
earliest  recollections  was  that  of  a  stately 
lady  in  a  diamond  stomacher  and  a  long 
black  hood.  Her  hand  was  applied  in  vain. 
The  boy's  features,  which  were  originally 
noble  luid  not  irregular,  were  distorted  by 

*  From  tiie  new  edition  of  the  Encylopaedia 
Brittaoica,  now  in  coane  of  publication  in  London 
and  Boston  :  in  the  latter  place  by  Messrs.  Little, 
Brown  &  Company.  The  article  is  by  Macanlav, 
and  is  referred  to  by  the  genial  and  able  writer  m 
Ho.  669  of  the  Living  Age. 
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his  malady.  His  cheeks  were  deeply  scarred. 
He  lost  for  a  time  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and 
he  saw  but  very  imperfectly  with  the  other. 
But  the  force  of  his*  mind  overcame  every 
impediment.  Indolent  as  he  was,  he  ao- 
quired  knowledge  with  such  ease  and  rapid- 
ity, that  at  every  school  to  which  he  was 
sent  ho  was  soon  the  best  scholar.  From 
sixteen  to  eighteen  he  resided  at  home,  and 
was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  learned 
much  at  this  time,  though  his  studies  weie 
without  guidance  and  without  plan.  He 
ransacked  his  father's  shelves,  dipped  into  a 
multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  interest- 
ing and  passed  over  what  was  dull.  An  or- 
dinary lad  would  have  acquired  little  or  no 
useful  knowledge  in  such  a  way ;  but  much 
that  was  dull  to  ordinary  lads  was  interest- 
ing to  Samuel.  He  read  little  Greek ;  for 
his  proficiency  in  th^t  language  was  not  such 
that  he  could  take  much  pleasure  in  the 
masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence.  But 
he  had  left  school  a  good  Latinist,  and  he 
soon  acquired,  in  the  large  and  miscellane- 
ous  library  of  which  he  now  hod  the  com- 
mand, an  extensive  knowledge  of  Latin  lit- 
erature. That  Augustan  delicacy  of  taste, 
which  is  the  boast  of  the  great  public  schools 
of  England,  he  never  possessed.  But  he  was 
early  familiar  with  some  classical  writers, 
who  were  quite  unknown  to  the  best  schol- 
ars in  the  sixth  form  at  Eton.  He  was  pe- 
culiarly attracted  by  the  great  restorers  of 
learning.  Once,  while  searching  for  apples, 
he  found  a  huge  folio  volume  of  Petrarch's 
works.  The  name  excited  his  curiosity,  and 
he  eagerly  devoured  hundreds  of  pages.  In- 
deed, the  diction  and  versification  of  his  own 
Latin  compositions  show  that  he  had  paid 
at  least  as  much  attention  to  modem  copies 
from  the  antique  as  to  the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating 
himself,  his  family  were  sinking  into  hope- 
less poverty.  Old  Michael  Johnson  was 
much  better  qualified  to  pore  upon  books,  and 
to  talk  about  them,  than  to  trade  in  them. 
His  business  declined :  bis  debts  increased : 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  daily  expensM 
of  his  household  were  defrayed.  It  was  out 
of  his  power  to  support  his  son  at  either 
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university ;  but  a  wealthy  neighbor  offered 
assietance ;  and,  in  reliance  on  promises 
which  proved  to  be  of  very  little  value, 
^mucl  was  entered  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.  When  the  young  scholar  presented 
himself  to  the  rulers  of  that  society,  they 
were  amazed  not  more  by  his  ungainly  figure 
and  eccentric  manners,  than  by  the  quantity 
of  extensive  and  curious  information  which 
he  had  picked  up  during  many  months  of 
desultory  but  not  unprofitable  study.  On 
the  first  day  of  his  residence  he  surprised  his 
teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius ;  and  one  of 
the  most  learned  among  them  declared,  that 
lie  had  never  known  a  freshman  of  equal  at- 
tainments. 

At  Oxford,  Johnson  resided  during  about 
three  years.  He  was  poor  even  to  ragged- 
nees;  and  his  appearance  excited  a  mirth 
and  a  pity  which  were  equally  intolerable 
to  his  haughty  spirit.  He  was  driven  from 
the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  by  the 
sneering  looks  which  the  members  of  that 
aristocratical  society  cast  at  the  holes  in  his 
shoes.  Some  charitable  person  placed  a  new 
pair  at  his  door ;  but  he  spurned  them 
aWay  in  a  fury.  Distress  made  him,  not 
servile,  but  reckless  and  ungovernable.  No 
opulent  gentleman  commoner,  panting  for 
one-and'  twenty,  could  have  treated  the  aca- 
demical authorities  with  more  gross  disre- 
spect. The  needy  scholar  was  generally  to 
be  seen  under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate 
now  adorned  with  his  effigy,  haranguing  a 
circle  of  lads,  over  whoxfi,  in  spite  of  his 
tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and 
audacity  gave  him  an  undisputed  ascen- 
dancy. In  every  mutiny  against  the  disci- 
pline of  the  college  he  was  the  ringleader. 
Much  was  pardoned,  however,  *to  a  youth  to 
highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  ac- 
qt^irements.  He  had  early  made  himself 
known  by  turning  Pope*s  Messiah  into  Latin 
verse.  The  style  and  rhythm,  indeed,  were 
not  exactly  Virgilian ;  but  the  translation 
found  many  admirers,  and  was  read  with 
pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
have  become  a  Bachelor  of  Arts :  but  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  res'^uroes.  .Those 
promises  of  support  on  which  he  had  relied 
had  not  been  kept.  His  family  could  do 
nothing  for  him.  His  debts  to  Oxford 
tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet  larger  than 


heoould  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1731,  he 
was  wnder  the  necessity^f  quitting  the  uni- 
versity without  a  degree.  In  the  following 
winter  his  father  died.  The  old  man  left 
but  a  pittance ;  and  of  that  pittance  almost 
the  whole  was  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  his  widow.  The  property  to  which  Sam- 
uel succeeded  amounted  to  no  more  than 
twenty  pounds. 

His  Ufe  during  the  thirty  years  which 
followed  was  one  hard  struggle  with  pov* 
erty .  The  misery  of  that  struggle  needed  nc 
aggravation,  bat  was  aggravated  by  the  saf« 
ferings  of  an  unsound  body  and  an  unsound 
mind.  Before  the  young  man  left  the  uni- 
versity, his  hereditary  malady  had  broken 
forth  in  a  singularly  cruel  form.  He  had 
become  an  incurable  hypochondriac.  .He 
said  long  after  that  he  had  been  mad  'all 
his  life,  or  at  least  not  perfectly  sane ;  and, 
in  truth,  eccentricities  less  strange  than  his 
have  often  been  thought  grounds  sufficient 
for  absolving  felons,  and  for  setting  aside 
wills.  His  grimaces,  his  gestures,  his  mut- 
terings,  sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes 
terrified  people  who  did  not  know  him.  At 
a  dinner-table  he  would,  in  a  fit  of  absence, 
stoop  down  and  twitch  off  a  lady's  shoe. 
He  would  amaze  a  drawing  room  by  sud- 
denly ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  He  would  conceive  an  unintelli- 
gible aversion  to  a  particular  alley,  and  per- 
form a  great  circuit  rather  than  see  the 
hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on 
touching  every  post  in  the  streets  through 
which  he  walked.  If  by  any  chance  he 
missed  a  post,  he  would  go  back  a  hundred 
yards  and  repair  the  omission.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  disease,  his  senses  became 
morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagination  mor- 
bidly active.  At  one  time  he  would  stand 
poring  on  the  town-clock  without  being  able 
to  tell  the  hour.  At  another,  he  would  dis- 
tinctly hear  his  mother,  who  was  many  miles 
off,  calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst.  A  deep  melancholy  took 
possession  of  him,  and  gave  a  dark  tinge  to 
all  h'n  views  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
destiny.  Such  wretchedness  as  be  endured 
has  driven  many  men  to  shoot  themselves  or 
drown  themselves.  But  he  was  under  no 
temptation  to  commit  suicide.  He  was  sick 
of  life ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  death ;  and  he 
shuddered  at  every  sight  or  sound  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  inevitable  hour.    In  re- 
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Ugion  he  found  bat  little  comfort  daring 
his  long  and  frequent  fits  of  dejection ;  for 
his  religion  partook  of  his  own  character. 
Tbe  light  from  heaven  shone  on  him  indeed, 
bat  not  in  a  direct  line,  or  with  its  own 
pare  splendor.  The  rays  had  to  struggle 
through  a  disturbing  medium :  they  reached 
hiffl  refracted,  dulled,  and  discolored  by  the 
thick  gloom  which  had  settled  on  his  soul ; 
and,  though  they  might  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer  him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind, 
this  celebrated  man  was  left,  at  two-and- 
twenty,  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world. 
He  remained  during  about  five  years  in  the 
midland  coanties.  At  Lichfield,  his  birth- 
place and  his  early  home,  he  had  inherited 
some  friends  and  acquired  others.  He  was 
kindly  noticed  by  Henry  Heryey,  a  gay 
oflicer  of  noble  family,  who  happened  to  be 
quartered  there.  Gilbert  Walmesley,  regis- 
tnr  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  diocese, 
a  man  of  distinguisned  parts,  learning,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  did  himself  honor 
by  patronizing  the  young  adventurer,  whose 
repalsive  person,  unpolished  manners,  and 
aqaalid  garb,  moved  many  of  the  petty  arift- 
toeracy  of  the  neighborhood  to  laughter  or 
to  disgust.  At  Lichfield,  however,  Johnson 
could  find  no  way  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
He  became  usher  of  a  grammar-school  in 
Leicestershire ;  he  resided  as  a  humble 
companion  in  the  house  of  a  country  gentle- 
man; but  a  life  of  dependence  was  insup- 
portable to  bis  haughty  spirit.  He  repaired 
to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  few 
gaineas  by  literary  drudgery.  In  that  town 
he  printed  a  translation,  little  noticed  at  the 
time,  and  long  forgotten,  of  a  Latin  book 
about  Abyssinia.  He  then  put  forth  pro- 
posals for  publishing  by  subscription  the 
poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  containing  a 
bbtory  of  modem  Latin  verse ;  but  subscrip- 
tions did  not  come  in ;  and  the  volume  never 
appeared. 

WbUe  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable 
life,  Johnson  fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his 
passion  was  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Porter,  a  widow 
who  had  children  as  old  as  himself.  To 
ordinary  spoetators,  the  lady  appeared  to  be 
a  short,  fat,  coarse  woman,  painted  half  an 
inch  thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colors,  and  fond 
of  exhibiting  provincial  airs  and  graces 
which  were  not  exactly  those  of  the  Queens- 
berrys  and  Lepels.    To  Johnson,  however, 


whose  passions  were  strong,  whose  eyesight 
was  too  weak  to  distinguish  ceruse  from 
natural  bloom,  and  who  had  seldom  or  never 
been  in  the  same  room  with  a  woman  of  real 
fashion,  his  Titty,  as  he  called  her,  was  the 
most  beautiful,  graceful,  and  accomplished 
of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration  was  un- 
feigned cannot  be  doubted ;  for  she  was  as 
poor  as  himself.  She  accepted,  with  a  readi- 
ness which  did  her  little  hqnor,  the  ad- 
dresses of  a  suitor  who  might  have  been  her 
son.  The  marriage,  however,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional.  wranglings,  proved  happier  than 
might  have  been  expected.  The  lover  con- 
tinued to  be  under  the  illusions  of  the  wed- 
ding-day till  the  lady  died  in  her  sixty-fourth 
year.  On  her  monument  he  placed  an  in- 
scription, extolling  the  charms  of  her  person 
and  of  her  manners ;  and  when,  long  after 
her  decease,  he  had  occasion  to  mention  her, 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  tenderness  half  ludi- 
crous, half  pathetic,  <*  Pretty  creature !  " 

His  marriage  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
exert  himself  more  strenuously  than  he  had 
hitherto  done.  He  took  a  house  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  native  town,  and  adver- 
tised for  pupils.  But  eighteen  months  passed 
away;  and  only  three  pupils  came  to  his 
academy.  Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so 
strange,  and  his  temper  so  violent,  that  his 
schoolroom  must  have  resembled  an  ogre's 
den.  Nor  was  the  tawdry  painted  grand- 
mother whom  he  called  his  Titty  well  qual- 
ified to  make  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
young  gentlemen.  David  Garrick,  who 
was  one  of  the  pupils,  used,  many  years 
later,  to  throw  the  best  company  of  London 
into  convulsions  of  laughter  by  mimicking 
the  endearments  of  this  extraordinary  pair. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  determined  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  capital  as  a  literary  adventurer. 
He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas,  three  acts  of 
the  tragedy  of  Irene  in  manuscript,  and  two 
or  three  letters  of  introduction  from  his 
friend  Walmesley. 

Never  since  literature  became  a  calling  in 
England  had  it  been  a  less  gainfal  calling 
than  at  the  time  when  Johnson  took  up  his 
residence  in  London.  In  the  preceding  gen- 
eration a  writer  of  eminent  merit  was  sure 
to  be  munificently  rewarded  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  least  that  he  could  expect  was  a 
pension  or  a  sinecure  place ;  and,  if  he 
showed  any  aptitude  for  politics,  he  might 
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hope  to  be  a  member  of  pariiament,  a  lord 
of  the  treasarj,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary 
of  state.  It  would  be  easy,  oq  the  other 
hand,  to  name  several  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  of  whom  the  least  successful 
has  received  forty  thousand  pounds  from  the 
booksellers.  Bui  Johnson  entered  on  his 
vocation  in  the  most  dreary  part  of  the 
dreary  interval  which  separated  two  ages  of 
prosperity.  .Literature  had  ceased  to  flour- 
ish under  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and 
bad  not  begun  to  flourish  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  public.  One  man  of  letters,  in- 
deed. Pope,  had  acquired  by  his  pen  what 
was  then  considered  as  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  lived  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  no- 
bles and  ministers  of  state.  But  this  was  a 
solitary  exception.  Even  an  author  whose 
reputation  was  established,  and  whose  works 
were  popular,  such  an  author  as  Thomson, 
whose  S^isons  were  in  every  library,  such  an 
author  as  Fielding,  whose  Pasquin  had  had  a 
greater  run  than  any  drama  since  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  was  sometimes  glad  to  obtain, 
by  pawning  his  best  coat,  the  means  of  din- 
ing on  tripe  at  a  oookshop  underground, 
where  he  could  wipe  his  hands,  after  his 
greasy  meal,  on  the  back  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  what 
humiliation^  and  privations  must  have 
awaited  the  novice  who  had  still  to  earn  a 
name.  One  of  the  publishers  to  whom 
Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured 
with  a  scornful  eye  that  athletic  though  un- 
couth frame,  and  exclaimed,  **  You  had  bet- 
ter get  a  porter's  knot,  and  carry  trunks." 
Nor  was  the  advice  bad,  for  a  porter  vras 
likely  to  be  as  plentifully  fed,  and  as  com- 
fortably lodged,  as  a  poet. 

Some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed  before 
Johnson  was  able  to  form  any  literary  con- 
nection from  which  he  could  expect  more 
than  bread  for  the  day  which  was  passing 
over  him.  He  never  forgot  the  generosity 
with  which  Hervey,  who  was  now  residing 
in  London,  reliev^  his  wante  during  this 
time  of  trial.  *<  Harry  Hervey,"  said  the 
old  philosopher  many  years  later,  '<  yns  a 
vicious  man ;  but  he  was  very  kind  to  me. 
If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall  love  him." 
At  Hervey's  table  Johnson  sometimes  en- 
joyed feasts  which  were  made  more  agreeiible 
by  contrast.  But  in  general  he  dined,  and 
thought  that  he  dined  wdl,  on  sixpenny  worth 
of  meat  and  a  penny  worth  oi  biead  at  an 
alehooBQ  near  Drnry  Lane. 


The  effect  of  the  privations  and  snfifertngs 
which  he  endured  at  this  time  was  discerni- 
ble to  the  last  in  his  temper  and  his  deport- 
ment. His  manners  had  never  been  courtly. 
They  now  became  almost  savage.  Being 
frequently  under  the  necessity  of  wearing 
shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts,  he  became  a 
confiraned  sloven.  Being  often  very  hungry 
when  he  sate  dovm  to  his  meals,  he  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  eating  with  ravenous 
greediness.  Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
even  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  the  sight  of 
food  affected  him  as  it  affects  wild  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey.'  His  taste  in  cookery,  formed 
in  subterranean  ordinaries  and  Aiamode 
beefshops,  was  far  flrom  delicate.  Whenever 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a 
hare  that  had  been  kept  too  long,  or  a  meat 
pie  made  with  rancid  butter,  he  gorged  him- 
self with  such  violence  that  his  veins  swelled, 
and  the  moisture  broke  out  on  his  foreheads 
The  affronts  which  his  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  offer  him 
would  have  broken  a  mean  spirit  into  syco- 
phancy, but  made  him  rude  even  to  ferocity. 
Unhappily  the  insolence  which  while  it  was 
defensive  was  pardonable,  and  in  some  sense 
respectable,  accompanied  him  into  societies 
where  he  was  treated  with  courtesy  and 
kindness.  He  was  repeatedly  provoked  into 
striking  those  who  had  taken  liberties  with 
him.  All  the  sufferers,  however,  were  wise 
enough  to  abstain  from  talking  about  their 
beatings,  except  Osborne,  the  most  rapacious 
and  brutal  of  booksellers,  who  proclaimed 
everywhere  that  he  had  been  knocked  down 
by  the  huge  fellow  whom  he  had  hired  to 
puff  the  Harleian  Library. 

About  a  year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to 
reside  in  London,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  regular  employment  from  Cave,  an 
enterprising  and  intelligent  bookseller,  who 
was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Gentleman  *8 
MagpuEine.  That  journal,  just  entering  on 
the  ninth  year  of  ite  long  existence,  was  the 
only  periodical  work  in  the  kingdom  which 
then  had  what  would  now  be  called  a  large 
circulation..  It  was,  indeed,  the  chief  source 
of  parliamentary  intelligence.  It  was  not 
then  safe,  even  during  a  recess,  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  either 
House  without  some  disguise.  Gave,  how- 
evw,  ventured  to  entertain  his  readers  with 
what  he  called  Reporte  of  the  Debates  of 
the  Senate  of  Lilliput.     France  was  Bl^- 
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foacQ  ;  London  was  Mildendo  ;  pounds  were 
^ntigs ;    the  Dake  of  Newcastle  was  the 
Kardae  secretary  of  state ;  Lord  Hardwicke 
was  the  Hurgo  Hickrad ;  and  William  Pul- 
teney  was  Wingul  Pulnab.    To  write  the 
speedies  was,  daring  several  years,  the  busi- 
ness of  Johnson.      He  was  generally  fur- 
nished with  notes,  meagre  indeed,  and  inac- 
curate, of  what  had  been  said :  but  sometimes 
he  had  to  find  arguments  and  eloquence  both 
£or  the  ministry  and  for  the  opposition.    He 
was  himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational  convic- 
tion — for  his  serious  opinion  was  that  one 
form  of  gorernment  was  just  as  good  or  as 
bad  as  another — but  from  mere  passion,  suoh 
as  inflamed  the  Capulets  against  the  Mon- 
tagues, or  the  Blues  of  the  Koman  circus 
against  the  Greens.    In  his  infancy  he  had 
heard  so  much  talk  about  tbevillanies  of  the 
Whigs,  and  the  dangers  of  the  Church,  that 
he  had  become  a  furious  partisan  when  he 
eould  scarcely  speak.    Before  he  was  three 
he  had  insisted  on  being  taken  to  hear  Sa- 
cbcTerel  preach  at  Lichfield  cathedral,  and 
had  listened  to  the  sermon  with  as  much  re 
spect,  and  probably  with  as  much  intelli- 
gence, as  any  Staffordshire  squire  in  the 
congregation.    The  work  which  had  been 
begun  in  the  nnrsery  had  been  completed  by 
the  nniverdty.    Oxford,  when  Johnson  re- 
sided there,  was  the  most  Jacobitical  place 
m  England ;  and  Pembroke  was  one  of  the 
most  Jacobitical  colleges  in  Oxford.    The 
prejudices  which  he  brought  up  to  London 
were  scarcely  less  absurd  than  those  of  his 
own  Tom  Tempest.    Charles  II.  and  James 
n.  were  two  of  the  best  kings  that  ever 
reigned.    Land — a  poor  creature  who  never 
did,  said,  or  wrote  anything  indicating  more 
than  the  ordinary  capacity  of  an  old  woman 
— ^waa  a  prodigy  of  parts  and  learning,  over 
whose  tomb  Art  and  Genius  still  continued 
to  weep.    Hampden  deserved  no  more  hon- 
orable name  than  that  of  ^*  the  zealot  of 
rebdlion."      Even    the    ship-money,    con- 
demned not  less  decidedly  by  Falkland  and 
Chirendon  than  by  the  bitterest  Roundheads, 
Johnson  would  not  pronounce  to  have  been 
an  unconstitutional  impost.    Under  a  gov- 
ernment the  mildest   that   had  ever  been 
known  in  the  world — ^under  a  government 
which  allowed  to  the  people  an  unprece- 
dented liberty    of  speech  and   action — he 
ianeied  that  he  was  a  slave  ;  he  assailed  the 
ministry  with  obloquy  which  refuted  itself, 
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and  regretted  the  lost  freedom  and  happiness 
of  those  golden  days  in  which  a  writi^  who 
had  taken  but  one-tenth  part  of  the  license 
allowed  to  him  would  have  been  pil- 
loried,  mangled  with  the  shears,  whipped  at 
the  cart's  tail,  and  flung  into  a  noisesome 
dungeon  to  die.  He  hated  dissenters  and 
stock-jobbers,  the  excise  and  the  army,  sep- 
tennial parliaments  and  continental  connec- 
tions. He  long  had  an  aversion  to  the 
Scotch — an  aversion  of  which  he  could  not 
remember  the  commencement,  but  which, 
he  owned,  had  probably  originated  in  his 
abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation 
during  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  is  easy  to 
guess  in  what  manner  debates  on  great  party 
questions  were  likely  to  be  reported  by  a 
man  whose  judgment  was  so  much  disor- 
dered by  party  spirit.  A  show  of  fairness 
was  indeed  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Magazine  ;  but  Johnson  long  afterward 
owned  that,  though  he  had  saved  appear- 
ances, he  had  taken  care  that  the  Whig  dogs 
should  not  have  the  best  of  it ;  and,  in  fact, 
every  passage  which  has  lived— every  passage 
which  bears  the  marks  of  his  higher  facul- 
ties— is  put  into  the  mouth  of  some  member 
of  the  opposition. 

A  few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on 
these  obscure  labors,  he  published  a  work 
which  at  once  placed  him  high  among  the 
writers  of  his  age.  It  is  probable  that  what 
he  had  suffered  during  his  first  year  in 
London,  had  often  reminded  him  of  some 
parts  of  that  noble  poem  in  which  Juvenal 
had  described  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
a  needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among  the 
pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which 
overhung  the  streets  of  Rome.  Pope's  ad- 
mirable imitations  of  Horace's  Satires  and 
fipistles  had  recently  appeared,  were  in  every 
hand,  and  were  by  many  readers  thought 
superior  to  the  originals.  What  Pope  had 
done  for  Horace,  Johnson  aspired  to  do  for 
Juvenal.  The  enterprise  was  bold,  and  yet 
judicious.  For  between  Johnson  and  Juve- 
nal there  was  much  in  common — ^much  more, 
certainly,  than  between  Pope  and  Horace. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  his 
name  in  May,  1738.  He  received  only  ten 
guineas  for  this  stately  and  vigorous  poem ; 
but  the  sale  was  rapid  and  the  success  com- 
plete. A  second  edition  was  required  within 
a  week.  Those  small  critics  who  are  always 
deeiroas  to  lower  established  reputations  ran 
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about  proclaimiDg  that  the  anonjmoas 
Batirist  was  superior  to  Pope  in  Pope's  own 
peculiar  department  of  literature.  It  ought 
to  be  remembered,  to  the  honor  of  Pope, 
that  he  joined  heartily  in  the  applause  with 
which  the  appearance  of  a  rival  genius  was 
welcomed.  He  made  inquiries  about  the 
author  of  London.  Such  a  man,  he  said, 
could  not  long  be  concealed.  The  name  was 
soon  discovered ;  and  Pope,  with  great  kind- 
ness, exerted  himself  to  obtain  an  academi- 
cal degree  and  the  mastership  of  a  grammar- 
school  for  the  poor  young  poet.  The 
attempt  failed,  and  Johnson  remained  a 
bookseller's  hack. 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  two  men — 
the  most  eminent  writer  of  the  generation 
which  was  going  out,  and  the  most  eminent 
writer  of  the  generation  which  was  coming 
]Q_eyer  saw  each  other.  They  lived  in 
very  different  circles— one  surrounded  by 
dukes  and  earls,  the  other  by  starving  pam- 
phleteers and  index-makers.  Among  John- 
son's associates  at  this  time  may  be  men- 
tioned Boyse,  who,  when  his  shirts  were 
pledged,  scrawled  Latin  verses  sitting  up  in 
bed  with  bis  arms  through  two  holes  in  his 
blanket,  who  composed  very  respectable 
sacred  poetry  when  he  was  sober,  and  who 
'Was  at  last  run  over  by  a  backney-coach 
^hen  he  was  drunk ;  Hoole,  sumamed  the 
metaphysical  tailor,  who,  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  his  measures,  used  to  trace  geometri- 
cal diagrams  on  the  board  where  he  sate 
cross-legged;  and  the  penitent  impostor, 
George  Psalmanazar,  who,  after  poring  all 
day,  in  a  humble  lodging,  on  the  folios  of 
Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian  fathers,  in- 
dulged himself  at  night  with  literary  and 
theological  conversation  at  an  alehouse  in 
the  city.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
persons  with  whom  at  this  time  Johnson 
consorted,  was  Richard  Savage,  an  earl's  son, 
a  shoemaker's  apprentice,  and  who  had  seen 
life  in  all  its  forms— who  had  feasted  among 
blue  ribbons  in  Saint  James'*  Square,  and 
had  lain  with  fifty  pounds'  weight  of  irons 
on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  New- 
gate. This  man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  sunk  at  last  into  abject  and 
hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  had  failed  him. 
His  patrons  had  been  taken  away  by  death, 
or  estranged  by  the  riotous  profusion  with 
which  he  squandered  their  bounty,  and  the 
ungrateful  insolence  with  which  he  rejected 


their  advice.    He  now  lived  by  begging. 
He  dined  on  venison  and  Champagne  when- 
ever he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  borrow 
a  guinea.    If  bis  questing  had  been  unsqc- 
cessful,  he  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with 
some  scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to 
rest  under  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden  in 
warm  weather,  and,  in  cold  weather,  as  near 
as  he  could  get  to  the  furnace  of  a  glass- 
house.   Yet,  in  his  misery,  he  was  still  an 
agreeable  companion.    He    had    an   inex- 
haustible store  of  anecdotes  about  that  gay 
and  brilliant  world  from  which  he  was  now 
an  outcast.    He  had  observed  the  great  men 
of  both  parties  in  hours  of  careless  relaxa- 
tion, had  seen  the   leaders  of  opposition 
without  the  mask  of  patriotism,  and  had 
heard  the  prime  minister  roar  with  laughter 
and  tell  stories  not  over  decent.    During 
some  months  Savage  lived  in  the  closest  fa- 
miliarity  with   Johnson ;    and    then  the 
friends  parted,  not  without  tears.    Johnson 
remained  in  London  to  drudge  for  Care, 
Savage  went  to  the  west  of  England,  lived 
there  as  he  had  lived  everywhere,  and,  in 
1743,  died,  penniless  and  heart-broken,  in 
Bristol  jail. 

Soon  after  his  death,  while  the  public  ca- 
riosity was  strongly  excited  about  his  extra- 
ordinary character,  and  his  not  less  extra- 
ordinary adventure,  a  life  of  him  appeared    , 
widely  different  from  the  catchpenny  I'Tes 
of  eminent  men  which  were  then  a  staple 
article  of  manufacture  in  Grab  Street.   The  < 
style  was  indeed  deficient  in  ease  and  vari- 
ety ;  and  the  writer  was  evidently  too  par- 
tial to  the  Latin  element  of  our  language. 
But  the  little  work,  with  all  its  faults,  vras  I: 
a  masterpiece.    No  finer  specimen  of  literary  f( 
biography  existed  in  any  language,  living  or  i 
dead;  and  a  discerning  critic  might  harek 
confidently  predicted  that  the  author  vat  L| 
destined  to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  ^ 
of  English  eloquence.  ^ 

The  Life  of  Savage  was  anonymous ;  bat  ;( 
it  was  well  known  in  literary  circles  tbati) 
Johnson  was  the  writer.  During  the  three  |i. 
years  which  followed,  he  produced  no  im-^| 
portant  work  ;  but  he  wais  not,  and  in' 


could  not  be,  idle.  The  fame  of  his  abili- 
ties and  learning  continued  to  grow.  ^Varr^ 
burton  pronouced  him  a  man  of  parts  m:'^ 
genius;  and  the  praise  of  Warburton  ^:i 
then  no  light  thing.  Such  was  Jobnsoalbj 
reputation  that,  in  1747,  several  emineBlisi 
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booksellers  combined  to  employ  him  in  the 
ardooas  work  of  preparing  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Eogliah  Language,  in  two  folio  volumes. 
The  sum  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  was 
only  fifteen  hundred  guineas;  and  out  of 
this  sam  he  had  to  pay  several  poor  men  of 
letters  who  assisted  him  in  the  humbler 
parts  of  his  task. 

The  Prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  Chester- 
field had  long  been  celebrated  for  .the 
politeness  of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  wit,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  taste.  He 
was  ftoknowledged  to  be  the  finest  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  recently 
governed  Ireland,  at  a  momentous  conjunc- 
tore,  with  eminent  firmness,  wisdom,  and 
homaDity ;  and  he  had  since  become  Secre- 
tary of  State.  He  received  Johnson's  hom- 
age with  the  most  winning  affability,  and 
requited  it  with  a  few  guineas,  bestowed 
doabtless  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  but 
was  by  no  means  desirous  to  see  all  his  car- 
pets blackened  vrith  the  London  mud,  and 
bis  sonps  and  wines  thrown  to  right  and 
left  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the 
waistcoats  of  fine  gendemen,  by  an  .absent, 
awkward  scholar ,who  gave  strange  starts  and 
littered  strange  growls,  who  dressed  like  a 
Bcareerow,  and  ate  like  a  cormorant.  Dur- 
ing some  time  Johnson  continued  to  call 
on  hie  patron,  but,  after  being  repeatedly 
told  by  the  porter  that  his  lordship  was  not 
St  home,  took  the  hint,  and  ceased  to  pre- 
test himself  at  the  inhospitable  door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he 
ihoold  have  completed  his  Dictionary  by  the 
end  of  1750,  but  it  wa^  not  till  1755  that  he 
St  length  gave  his  huge  volumes  to  the 
world.  During  the  seven  years  which  he 
passed  in  the  drudgery  of  penning  definitions 
tnd  marking  quotations  for  transcription, 
he  Bought  for  relazatioii  in  literary  labor  of 
&  more  agreeable  kind.  In  1749  he  pub- 
li&bed  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  an 
excellent  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Batire  of 
•fuTenal.  It  is  in  truth  not  easy  to  say 
whether  the  palm  belongs  to  the  ancient  or  to 
the  modem  poet.  The  couplets  in  which  the 
iall  of  Wolsey  is  described,  though  lofty  and 
Knorous,  are  feeble  when  compared  with  the 
wonderful  lines  which  bring  before  us  all 
£oQ6  in  tumult  on  the  day  of  the  fall  of 
^janus,  the  laurels  on  the  door-posts,  the 
viiite  bull  stalking  toward  the  Capitol,  the 


statues  rolling  down*  from  their  pedestals* 
the  flatterers  of  the  disgraced  minister  run- 
nitig  to  see  him  dragged  with  a  hook  through 
the  streets,  and  to  have  a  kick  at  his  carcass 
before  it  is  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  It  must 
be  owned,  too,  that  in  the  concluding  passage 
the  Christian  moralist  has  not  made  the 
most  of  his  advantages,  and  has  fallen  de- 
cidedly short  of  the  sublimity  of  -his  pagan 
model.  On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal's  Han- 
nibal must  yield  to  Johnson's  Charles ;  and 
Johnson's  vigorous  and  pathetic  enumera- 
tion of  the  miseries  of  a  literary  life  must  be 
allowed  to  be  superior  to  Juvenal's  lamenta- 
tion over  the  fate  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero. 

For  the  copyright  of  the  Vanity  of  Hu- 
man Wishes,  Johnson  received  only  fifteen 
guineas. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this 
poem,  his  tragedy,  begun  many  years  before, 
was  brought  on  the  stage.  His  pupil,  David 
Garrick,  had,  in  1721,  made  his  appearance 
on  a  humble  stage  in  Goodman's  Fields,  had 
at  once  risen  to  the  first  place  among  actors, 
and  was  now,  after  several  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  success,  manager  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  The  relation  between  him 
and  his  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very  singular 
kind.  They  repelled  each  other  strongly, 
and  yet  attracted  each  other  strongly. 
Nature  had  made  them  of  very  different 
clay ;  and  circumstances  had  fully  brought 
out  the  natural  peculiarities  of  both.  Sudden 
prosperity  had  turned  Garrick *s  head.  Con- 
tinued adversity  had  soured  Johnson's 
temper.  Johnson  saw  with  more  envy  than 
became  so  great  a  man  the  villa,  the  plate, 
the  china,  the  Brussels  carpet,  which  the 
little  mimic  had  ^t  by  repeating,  with, 
grimaces  and  gesticulations,  what  wiser  men 
had  written ;  and  the  exquisitely  sensitive 
vanity  of  Garrick  was  galled  by  the  thought 
that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
applauding  him,  he  could  obtain  from  one 
morose  cynic,  whose  opinion  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  despise,  scarcely  any  compliment  not 
acidulated  with  scorn.  Yet  the  two  Lich- 
field men  had  so  many  early  recollections  in 
common,  and  sympathized  with  each  other 
on  so  many  points  on  which  they  sympa- 
thized with  nobody  else  in  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  the  capital,  that,  though  the  master 
was  often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like  im- 
pertinence of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  by  the 
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bearish  radeness  of  tfie  master,  they  re- 
mained friends  till  they  were  parted  by 
death.  Garrick  now  brought  Irene  oat, 
with  alterations  sufficient  to  displease  the 
author,  yet  not  sufficient  to  make  the  piece 
pleasing  to  the  audience.  The  public,  how- 
ever, listened,  with  little  emotion,  but  with 
much  civility,  'to  five  acts  of  monotonous 
declamation.  After  nine  representations  the 
play  was  withdrawn.  It  is,  indeed,  alto- 
gether unsuited  to  the  stage,  and,  even  when 
perused  in  the  closet,  will  be  found  hardly 
worthy  of  the  author.  He  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  blank  verse  should 
be.  A  change  in  the  last  syllabic  of  every 
other  line  would  make  the  versification  of 
the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  closely  re- 
semble the  versification  of  Irene.  The  poet, 
however,  cleared,  by  his  benefit  nights,  and 
by  the  sale  of  the  copyright  of  his  tragedy, 
about  three  hundred  pounds,  then  a  great 
sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a  jear  after  the  representation  of 
Irene,  he  began  to  publish  a  series  of  short 
essays  on  morals,  manners,  and  literature. 
This  species  of  composition  had  been  brought 
into  fashion  by  the  success  of  the  Tatler,  and 
by  the  still  more  brilliant  success  of  the  Spec- 
tator. A  crowd  of  small  writers  had  vainly 
attempted  to  rival  Addison.  The  Lay  Mon- 
astery, the  Censor,  the  Freethinker,  the  Plain 
Dealer,  the  Champion,  and  other  works  of 
the  same  kind,  had  had  their  short  day. 
None  of  them  had  obtained  a  permanent 
place  in  our  literature  ;  and  they  are  now  to 
be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious. 
At  length  Johnson  undertook  the  adventure 
in  which  so  many  aspirants  had  failed.  In 
the  thirty-sixth  year  a^er  the  appearance  of 
the  last  number  of  the  Spectator  appeared 
the  first  number  of  the  Rambler.  From 
March  1750  to  March  1752,  this  paper  con- 
tinued to  come  out  every  Tuesday  and  Sat- 
urday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthusias- 
tically admired  by  a  few  eminent  men. 
Richardson,  when  only  five  numbers  had  ap- 
peared, pronounced  it  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  Spectator.  Young  and  Hartley  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  not  less  warmly. 
Bubb  Dodington,  among  whose  many  faults 
indifference  to  the  claims  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing cannot  be  reckoned,  solicited  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  writer.  In  consequence 
probably  of  the  good  offices  of  Dodington, 


who  was  then  the  confidential  adviser-  of 
Prince  Frederic,  two  of  his  Royal  Highness' 
gentlemen  carried  a  gracious  message  to  the 
printing-office,  and  ordered  seven  copies  for 
Leicester  house.  But  these  overtures  seem 
to  have  been  very  coldly  received.  Johnson 
had  had  enough  of  the  patronage  of  the 
great  to  last  him  all  his  life,  and  was  not 
disposed  to  haunt  any  other  door  as  he  had 
haunted  the  door  of  Chesterfield. 
.  By  the  public  the  Rambler  was  at  first 
very  boldly  received.  Though  the  price  of  a 
number  was  only  two-pence,  the  sale  did  not 
amount  to  five  hundred.  The  profits  were 
therefore  very  small.  But  as  soon  as  the 
flying  leaves  were  collected  and  reprinted, 
they  became  popular.  The  author  lived  to 
see  thirteen  thousand  copies  spread  over  £n^ 
land  alone.  Separate  editions  were  pub- 
lished for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  markets.  A 
large  party  pronounced  the  style  perfect,  so 
absolutely  perfect  that  in  some  essays  it 
would  be  imposable  for  the  writer  himself  to 
alter  a  single  word  for  the  better.  Another 
party,  not  less  numerous,  vehemently  ac- 
cused him  of  havine  corrupted  the  purity 
of  the  English  tongue.  The  best  critics  ad- 
mitted that  his  diction  was  too  monotonous, 
too  obriously  artificial,  and  now  and  then 
turgid  even  to  absurdity.  But  they  did  jus- 
tice to  the  acuteness  of  his  observations  on 
morals  and  manners,  to  the  constant  precision 
and  frequent  brilliancy  of  his  language,  to 
the  weighty  and  magnificent  eloquence  of 
many  serious  passages,  and  to  the  solemn  yet 
pleasing  humor  of  some  of  the  lighter  papers. 
On  the  question  of  precedence  between  Addi- 
son and  Johnson,  a  question  which,  seventy 
years  ago,  was  much  disputed,  posterity  has 
pronounced  a  decision  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  Sir  Roger,  his  cbapliun  and  hit 
butler.  Will  Wimble  and  Will  Honeycomb, 
the  Vision  of  Mir»i,.the  Journal  of  the  Re- 
tired Citizen,  the  Everlasting  Club,  the  Dun- 
mow  Flitch,  the  Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Shalum, 
the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  and  the  Visit  to 
the  Abbey,  are  known  to  everybody.  But 
many  men  and  women,  even  of  highly  culti- 
vated minds,  are  unacqudnted  with  Squire 
Bluster  and  Mrs.  Busy,  Quisquilios  and  Ve- 
nustulus,  the  Allegory  of  Wit  and  Learning, 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Revolutions  of  a  Gar- 
ret, and  the  sad  fate  of  Aningait  and  Ajut. 

The  last  Rambler  was  written  in  a  sad  and 
gloomy  hour.     Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  given 
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over  by  the  pbytieiatia.  Three  days  later 
ibe  died.  She  left  her  hoabaDd  almost 
broken-hearted.  Many  people  had  been  ear* 
priaed  to  see  a  man  of  his  genina  and  learn- 
ing stooping  to  every  dmdgery,  and  denying 
himself  almoet  every  comfort,  for  the  parpoae 
of  sapplying  a  siHy ,  affected  old  woman  with 
saperfloities,  which  she  accepted  with  but 
little  gratitude.  But  all  his  affection  had 
been  concentrated  on  her.  He  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister,  neither  son  nor  daughter. 
To  him  she  was  beautiful  ss  the  Gunnings, 
and  witty  as  Lady  Mary.  Her  opinion  of 
his  writings  was  more  important  to  him  than 
the  Toice  of  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
or  the  judgment  of  the  Monthly  Review. 
The  chief  support  which  had  sustained  him 
throogb  the  most  arduous  labor  of  his  life 
was  the  hope  that  ahe  would  enjoy  the  fame 
and  the  profit  which  he  anticipated  from  his 
Dicttonary.  She  was  gone;  and,  in  that 
vast  labyrinth  of  streets,  peopled  by  eight 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  he  was 
alone.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  set 
himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  doggedly  to  work. 
After  three  more  laborious  years,  the  Die- 
tiooary  was  at  length  complete. 

It  had  been  generally  supposed  that  this 
great  work  would  be  dedicated  to  the  eloquent 
aod  aoeomplished  nobleman  to  whom  the 
Pktispectas  had  been  addressed.  He  well 
knew  the  value  of  such  a  compliment ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  day  of  publication  drew 
near,  be  exerted  himself  to  soothe,  by  a  show 
of  leslous  and  at  the  same  time  of  delicate 
and  jndieious  kindness,  the  pride  which  he 
hsd  so  cmelly  wounded.  Since  the  Ram- 
blen  bad  eeased  to  appear,  the  town  had 
been  entertained  by  a  journal  called  the 
World,  to  which  many  men  of  high  rank 
and  fashion  contributed.  In  two  snooesrive 
nombera  of  the  World,  the  Dictionary  was, 
to  use  the  modem  phrase,  puffed  with  won- 
derful skiU.  The  writings  of  Johnson  were 
warmly  praised.  It  was  proposed  that  he 
should  be  invested  with  the  authority  of  Dic- 
tator, nay,  of  a  Pope,  over  our  language,  and 
that  his  decisions  about  the  meaning  and  the 
spelUng  of  words  should  be  received  as  final. 
His  two  fi>fios,  it  was  said,  would  of  course 
be  bouglit  by  every  body  who  could  affi)rd  to 
buy  them.  It  was  soon  known  that  these 
pftpeie  were  written  by  Chesterfield.  But 
the  just  resentment  of  Johnson  was  not  to 
be  so  appeased.     In  a  letter  written  with 


singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought  and 
language,  he  repelled  the  tardy  advances  of 
his  patron.  The  Dictionary  came  forth 
without  a  dedication.  In  the  preface  the 
author  truly  declared  that  be  owed  nothing 
to  the  great,  and  described  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  been  lefl  to  struggle,  so 
forcibly  and  pathetically  that  the  ablest  and 
most  malevolent  of  all  the  enemies  of  his 
fame.  Home  Tooke,  never  could  read  that 
passage  without  tears. 

The  public,  on  this  occasion,  did  Johnson 
full  justice,  and  something  more  than  justice. 
The  best  lexicographer  may  well  be  content 
if  his  productions  are  received  by  the  world 
with  cold  esteem.  But  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such  as 
no  similar  work  has  ever  excited.  It  was 
indeed  the  first  dictionary  which  could  be 
read  with  pleasure.  The  definitions  show  so 
much  acuteness  of  thought  and  command  of 
language,  and  the  passages  quoted  from 
poets,  divines,  and  philosophers,  are  so  skil- 
fully selected,  that  a  leisure  hour  may  always 
be  very  agreeably  spent  in  turning  over  the 
pages.  The  faults  of  the  book  resolve  them- 
selves, for  the  most  part,  into  one  great 
fault.  Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymologist. 
He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  Teutonic 
language  except  English,  which  indeed,  as 
he  wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  lan- 
guage ;  and  thus  he  was  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner. 

The  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  John- 
son's fame,  added  nothing  to  his  pecuniary  a 
means.  The  fifteen  hundred  guineas  which 
the  booksellers  had  agreed  to  pay  him  had 
been  advanced  and  spent  before  the  last 
sheets  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  painful 
to  relate  that,  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year 
which  followed  the  publication  of  this  great 
work,  he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  spung- 
ing-houses,  and  that  he  was  twice  indebted 
for  his  liberty  to  his  excellent  friend  Rich- 
ardson. It  was  still  necessary  for  the  man 
who  had  been  formally  saluted  by  the  high- 
est authority  as  Dictator  of  the  English  lan- 
guage to  supply  his  wants  by  constant  toil. 
He  abridged  his  Dictionary.  He  proposed 
to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Sbakspeare  by 
subscripti<m ;  and  many  subscribers  sent  in 
their  names,  and  laid  down  their  money ;  but 
be  soon  found  the  task  so  little  to  bis  taste 
that  he  turned  to  more  attractive  employ- 
ments.    He  contribnted  many  papers  to  » 
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Dew  monthly  journal,  which  was  called  the 
Literary  Magazine.  Few  of  these  papers 
hate  much  interest ;  bat  among  them  was 
the  very  best  thing  that  he  e?er  wrote,  a 
masterpiece  both  of  reasoning  and  of  satirical 
pleasantry,  the  review  of  Jenyn*s  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Johnson  put  forth 
the  first  of  a  series  of  essays,  entitled  The 
Idler.  During  two  years  these  essays  con- 
tinued to  appear  weekly.  They  were  eagerly 
read,  widely  circulated,  and,  indeed,  impu- 
dently pirated  while  they  were  still  in  the 
original  form,  and  had  a  large  sale  when  col- 
lected into  volumes.  The  Idler  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  second  part  of  the  Rambler,  some- 
what livelier  and  somewhat  weaker  than  the 
first  part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  Idlers, 
his  mother,  who  had  accomplished  her  nine- 
tieth year,  died  at  Lichfield.  It  was  long 
since  he  had  seen  her  ;  but  he  had  not  failed 
to  contribute  largely  out  of  his  small  means 
to  her  comfort.  In  order  to  defray  the 
charges  of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay  some 
debts  which  she  had  left,  he  wrote  a  little 
book  in  a  single  week,  and  sent  off  the  sheets 
to  the  press  without  reading  them  over.  A 
hundred  pounds  was  paid  him  for  the  copy- 
right ;  and  the  purchasers  had  great  cause  to 
be  pleased  with  their  bargain  ;  for  the  book 
was  Rasselas. 

The  success  of  Rasselas  was  great,  though 
such  ladies  as  Miss  Lydia  Languish  must  have 
been  grievously  disappointed  when  they  found 
that  the  new  volume  from  the  circulating  li- 
brary was  little  more  than  a  dissertation  on 
the  author's  favorite  theme,  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes ;  that  the  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia vras  without  a  mistress,  and  the  Prin- 
cess without  a  lover ;  and  that  the  story  set 
the  hero  and  the  heroine  down  exactly  where  it 
had  taken  them  up.  The  style  was  the 
subject  of  much  eager  controversy.  The 
Monthly  Review  and  the  Critical  Review 
took  different  sides.  Many  readers  pro- 
nounced the  writer  a  pompous  pedant,  who 
would  never  use  a  word  of  two  syllables 
where  it  was  posnble  to  use  a  word  of  six, 
and  who  could  not  make  a  waiting  woman 
relate  her  adventures  without  balancing  every 
noun  with  another  noun,  and  every  epithet 
with  another  epithet.  Another  party,  not 
less  sealous,  cited  with  delight  numerous 
passages  in  which  weighty  meaning  was  ex- 


pressed with  accuracy  and  illustrated  with 
splendor.  And  both  the  censure  and  the 
praise  were  merited. 

About  the  plan  of  Rasselas  little  was  said 
by  the  critics ;  and  yet  the  faults  of  the  plan 
might  seem  to  invite  severe  criticism.  John- 
son has  frequently  blamed  Sbakspeare  for 
neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place, 
and  for  ascribing  to  one  age  or  nation  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  another.  Yet 
Shakspeare  has  not  sinned  in  this  way  more 
grievously  than  Johnson.  Rasselas  and 
Imlac,  Nekayah  and  Pekuah,  are  evidently 
meant  to  be  Abyssinians  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  for  the  Europe  which  Imlac  de- 
scribes is  the  Europe  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  the  inmates  of  the  Happy 
Valley  talk  familiarly  of  that  law  of  gravi- 
tation which  Newton  discovered,  and  which 
was  not  fully  received  even  at  Cambridge  till 
the  eighteenth  century.  What  a  real  com- 
pany of  Abyssinians  would  have  been  may  be 
learned  from  Bruce's  Travels.  But  John- 
son, not  content  with  turning  filthy  savages, 
ignorant  of  their  letters,  and  gorged  with 
raw  steaks  cut  from  living  cows,  into  philos- 
ophers as  eloquent  and  enlightened  as  him- 
self or  his  friend  Burko,  and  into  ladies  as 
highly  accomplished  as  Mrs.  Lennox  or  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  transferred  the  whole  domestic 
system  of  England  to  Egypt.  Into  a  land 
of  harems,  a  land  of  polygamy,  a  land  where 
women  are  married  without  ever  being  seen, 
he  introduced  the  flirtations  and  jealousies 
of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is 
boundless  liberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is 
described  as  the  indissoluble  compact.  <<A 
youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or 
brought  together  by  artifice,  ^exchange 
glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  and 
dream  of  each  other.  Such,"  says  Rasselas, 
<'  is  the  common  process  of  marriage." 
Such  it  may  have  been,  and  may  still  be,  in 
London,  but  assuredly  not  at  Cairo.  A 
writer  who  was  guilty  of  such  improprietiee 
had  little  right  to  blame  the  poet  who  made 
Hector  quote  Aristotle,  and  represented  Julio 
Romano  as  flourishing  in  the  days  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi. 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described, 
Johnson  supported  himself  till  the  year 
1762.  In  that  year  a  great  change  in  his 
circumstances  took  place.  He  had  from  a 
dhiid  been  an  enemy  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
His  Jacobite  prejudices  had  been  exhibited 
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with  litUe  diegaise  both  in  Lis  works  and  in 
bis  conyersation.  Even  in  his  massy  and 
elaborate  Dictionarj,  he  had,  with  a  strange 
want  of  taste  and  judgment,  inserted  bitter 
and  contnmelious  reflections  on  the  Whig 
party.  The  excise,  which  was  a  favorite 
lesoarce  of  Whig  financiers,  he  had  desig- 
nated as  a  hateful  tax.  He  had  railed 
against  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  lan- 
guage so  coarse  that  they  had  seriously 
thought  of  prosecuting  him.  He  had  with 
difficulty  been  prevented  from  holding  up 
the  Lord  Pk'ivy  Seal  by  name  as  an  example 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '*  renegade." 
A  pension  he  had  defined  as  pay  given  to  a 
state  hireling  to  betray  his  country ;  a  pen- 
sioner as  a  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend 
to  obey  a  master.  It  seemed  unlikely  that 
the  author  of  these  definitions  would  himself 
be  pensioned.  But  that  was  a  time  of 
wonders.  George  the  Third  had  ascended 
the  throne ;  and  had,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  disgusted  many  of  the  old  friends 
and  conciliated  many  of  the  old  enemies  of 
his  house.  The  city  was  becoming  mutinous. 
Oxford  was  becoming  loyal.  Cavendishes 
and  Bentincks  were  murmuring.  Somersets 
and  Wyndhams  were  hastening  to  kiss 
hands.  The  head  of  the  treasury  was  now 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  a  Tory,  and  could  have 
no  objection  to  Johnson's  Toryism.  Bute 
wished  to  be  thought  a  patron  of  men  of 
letters ;  and  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  one  of  the  most  needy  men  of 
letters  in  Europe.  A  pension  of  three  hun- 
dred a  year  was  graciously  offered,  and  with 
very  little  hesitation  accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's 
whole  way  of  life.  For  the  first  time  since 
his  boyhood  he  no  longer  felt  the  daily  goad 
urging  him  to  the  daily  toil.  He  was  at 
liberty,  after  thirty  years  of  anxiety  and 
drudgery,  to  indulge  his  constitutional  indo- 
lence, to  lie  in  bed  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
and  to  sit  up  talking  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, without  fearing  either  the  printer's 
devil  or  the  sheriff's  officer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound 
himself  to  perform.  He  had  received  large 
subscriptions  for  his  promised  edition  of 
Shakspeare  ;  he  had  lived  on  those  subscrip- 
tions during  some  years ;  and  he  could  not 
without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  contract.  His  friends  repeatedly  ex- 
horted him  to  make  an  effort;  and  here- 
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peatedly  resolved  to  do  so.  But,  notwith- 
standing their  exhortations  and  his  resolu- 
tions, month  followed  month,  year  followed 
year,  and  nothing  was  done.  He  prayed 
fervently  against  his  idleness ;  he  determined, 
as  often  as  he  receivetl  the  sacrament,  that 
he  would  no  longer  doze  away  and  trifle 
away  his  time;  but  the  spell  under  which 
he  lay  resisted  prayer  and  sacrament.  His 
private  notes  at  this  time  are  made  up  of 
self-reproaches.  **  My  indolence,"  ho  wrote 
on  Easter  eve  in  1764,  **  has  sunk  into 
grosser  sluggishness.  A  kind  of  strange 
oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know 
not  what  has  become  of  the  last  year." 
Easter  1765  came,  and  found  him  still  in  the 
same  state.  *'  My  time,"  he  wrote,  <*  has 
been  unprofitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a 
dream  that  has  left  nothing  behind.  My 
memory  grows  confused,  and  I  know  not 
how  the  days  pass  over  me'."  Happily  for 
his  honor,  the  charm  which  held  him  captive 
was  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or  friendly 
hand.  He  had  been  weak  enough  to  pay 
serious  attention  to  a  story  about  a  ghost 
which  haunted  a  house  in  Cock  Lane,  and 
had  actually  gone  himself,  with  some  of  his 
friends,  at  one  in  the  morning,  to  St.  John's 
Church,  Cler  ken  well,  in  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing a  communication  from  the  perturbed 
spirit.  But  the  spirit,  though  adjured  with 
aJl  solemnity,  remained  obstinately  silent; 
and  it  soon  appowred  that  a  naughty  girl  of 
eleven  had  been  amusing  herself  by  making 
fools  of  BO  many  philosophers.  Churchill, 
who,  confident  in  his  powers,  drunk  with 
popularity,  and  burning  with  party  spirit, 
was  looking  for  some  man  of  established 
fame  and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  celebrated 
the  Cock  Lane  Ghost  in  three  canto^,  nick- 
named Johnson  Pomposo,  asked  where  the 
book  was  which  had  been  so  long  promised 
and  so  liberally  paid  for,  and  directly  ac- 
cused the  great  moralist  of  cheating.  This 
terrible  word  proved  effectual ;  and  in 
October,  1765,  appeared,  after  a  delay  of 
nine  years,  the  new  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  charac- 
ter for  honesty,  but  added  nothing  to  the 
fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning.  The 
preface,  though  it  contains  some  good  pas- 
sages, is  not  in  his  best  manner.  The  most 
valuable  notes  are  those  in  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  attentively  ha 
had  during  many  years  observed  human  lifo 
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and  human  nature.  The  best  specimen  is 
the  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius. 
Nothing  BO  good  is  to  be  found  even  in 
Wilhelm  Meister^s  admirable  examination 
of  Hamlet.  But  here  praise  must  end.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  tiamea  more  slovenly,  a 
more  worthless  edition  of  any  great  classic. 
The  reader  may  turn  over  play  after  play 
without  finding  one  happy  conjectural  emen- 
dation, or  one  ingenious  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  a*  passage  which  had  baffled 
preceding  commentators.  Johnson  had,  in 
his  Prospectus,  told  the  world  that  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  ta^k  which  he  bad 
undertaken,  because  he  had,  as  a  lexico- 
grapher, been  under  the.  necessity  of  taking 
a  wider  view  of  the  English  language  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  That  his  knowledge 
of  our  literature  was  extensive  is  indisput- 
able. But,  unfortunately,  he  had  altogether 
neglected  that  very  part  of  our  literature 
with  which  it  is  especially  desirable  that  an 
editor  of  Sbakspeare  should  be  conversant. 
It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.  .  Tet 
little  will  be  risked  by  the  assertion,  that  in 
the  two  folio  volumes  of  the  English  Diction- 
ary there  is  not  a  single  passage  quoted  from 
any  dramatist  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  except 
Sbakspeare  and  Ben.  Even  from  Ben  the 
quotations  are  few.  Johnson  might  easily, 
in  a  few  months,  have  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  every  old  play  that  was 
extant.  But  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  this  was  a  necessary  preparation 
for  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken.  He 
would  doubtless  have  admitted  that  it  would 
be  the  height  of  absurdity  in  a  man  who 
was  not  familiar  with  the  works  of  .^Sschylus 
and  Euripides  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Sophocles.  Yet  he  ventured  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Sbakspeare,  without  having  ever 
in  his  life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read 
a  single  scene  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker, 
Webster,  Marlow,  Beaumont,  or  Fletcher. 
His  detractors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous. 
Those  who  most  loved  and  honored  him  bad 
little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  discharged  the  duty  of  a  commenta- 
tor. He  had,  however,  acquitted  himself  of 
a  debt  which  had  long  lain  heavy  on  his 
conscience,  and  he  sank  back  into  the  repose 
from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had  roused 
him.  He  long  continued  to  live  upon  the 
fame  which  he  had  already  won.  He  was 
honored  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with  a 
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Doctor's  degree,  by  t&e  Royal  Academy  with 
a  professorship,  and  by  the  King  with  an 
interview,  in  which  his  Majesty  most  gra- 
ciously expressed  a  hope  that  so  excellent  a 
writer  would  not  cease  to  write.  In  the 
interval,  however,  between  1765  and  1775 
Johnson  published  only  two  or  three  political 
tracts,  the  longest  of  which  he  could  have 
produced  in  forty-eight  hours,  if  he  had 
worked  as  he  worked  on  the  Life  of  Savage 
and  onRasselas. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his 
tongue  was  active.  The  influence  exercised 
by  his  conversation,  directly  upon  those 
with  whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly  on  the 
whole  literary  world,  was  altogether  without 
a  parallel.  His  colloquial  talents  were  in- 
deed of  the  highest  order.  He  had  strong 
sense,  quick  discernment,  wit,  humor,  im- 
mense knowledge  of  literature  and  of  life, 
and  an  infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes. 
As  respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better  than 
he  wrote.  Every  sentence  which  dropped 
from  his  lips  vras  as  correct  in  structure  as 
the  most  nicely  balanced  period  of  the 
Bambler.  But  in  bis  talk  there  were  no 
pompous  triads,  and  little  more  than  a  fair 
proportion  of  words  in  osiiy  and  ation.  All 
was  simplicity,  ease,  and  vigor.  He  uttered 
his  diort,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences 
with  a  power  of  voice,  and  a  justness  and 
energy  of  emphasis,  of  which  the  effect  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the 
rollings  of  hi?  huge  form,  and  by  the  asth- 
matic gaspings  and  puffings  in  which  the 
peals  of  his  eloquence  generally  ended. 
Nor  did  the  laziness  which  made  him  un- 
willing to  sit  down  to  his  desk  prevent  him 
from  giving  instruction  or  entertainment 
orally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taste,  of 
learning,  of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact 
and  80  forcible  that  it  might  have  been 
printed  without  the  alteration  of  a  word, 
was  to  him  no  exertion  but  a  pleasure.  He 
loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his 
talk  out.  He  was  ready  to  bestow  the  over- 
flowings of  his  full  mind  on  anybody  who 
would  start  a  subject,  on  a  fellow-passenger 
in  a  stage-coach,  or  on  the  person  who  sat  at 
the  same  table  with  him  in  an  eating-house. 
But  his  conversation  was  nowhere  so  bril- 
liant and  striking  as  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  friends,  whose  abilities 
and  knowledge  enabled  them,  as  he  once  ex- 
pressed it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that 
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he  threw.  Some  of  these,  in  1764,  formed 
themeelyee  into  a  club,  which  gradualljr  bor 
came  a  formidable  power  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters.  The  verdicts  pronounced 
hy  this  conclave  on  new  books  were  speedily 
known  over  all  London,  and  were  sufficient 
to  sell  off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to 
condemn  the  sheets  to  the  service  of  the 
trunk-maker  and  the  pastry-cook.  Nor 
shall  we  think  this  strange  when  we  consider 
what  great  and  various  talents  and  acquire- 
ments met  in  the  little  fraternity.  Gold- 
smith was  the  representative  of  poetry  and 
light  literature,  Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke 
of  political  eloquence  and  political  philoso- 
phy. There,  too,  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest 
historian,  and  Jones,  the  greatest  linguist, 
of  the  age.  Garrick  brought  to  the  meeting 
his  inexhaustible  pleasantry,  his  incompara- 
ble mimicry,  and  bis  consummate  knowledge 
of  stage  effect.  Among  the  most  constant 
attendants  were  two  high-bom  and  high-bred 
gentlemen,  closely  bound  together  by  friend- 
ship, bat  of  widely  different  characters  and 
habits:  Bennet  Langton,  distinguished  by 
his  skill  in  Greek  literature,  by  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  opinions,  and  by  the  sanctity  of 
his  life ;  and  Topham  Beauclerk,  renowned 
for  his  amours,  his  knowledge  of  the  gay 
world,  his  fastidious  taste,  and  his  sarcastic 
wit.  To  predominate  over  such  a  society 
woa  not  easy.  Tet  even  over  such  a  society 
Johnson  predominated .  Burke  might  indeed 
hare  disputed  the  supremacy  to  which  others 
were  under  the  necessity  of  submitting.  But 
Burke,  though  not  generally  a  very  patient 
listener,  was  oontent  to  take  the  second  part 
when  Johnson  was  present;  and  ti^e  club 
itsdf,  consisting  of  so  many  eminent  men,  is 
to  this  day  popularly  designated  as  John- 
son's clttb. 

Among  the  members  of  this  celebmted 
body  was  one  to  whom  it  has  owed  the 
greater  part  of  its  oelebrity,  yet  who  was 
regarded  with  little  respect  by  his  brethren, 
and  had  not  without  difficulty  obtained  a 
seat  among  them.  This  was  James  Boswell, 
a  yonng  Scotch  lawyer,  heir  to  an  honorable 
name  and  a  iiiir  estate.  That  he  was  a  cox- 
comb and  a  bore,  weak,  vain,  pushing,  curi- 
ous, garruloos,  was  obvious  to  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  him.  That  he  could  not 
reason,  that  he  had  no  wit,  no  humor,  no 
eloqooioe,  is  a{>parent  i^m  his  writings. 
And  yet  hit  wAim^  are  read  beyeod  the 


Mississippi,  and  under  tlie  Southern  Gross, 
and  are  likely  to  be  read  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish exists,  either  as  a  living  or  as  a  dead 
language.    Nature  bad  made  him  a  slave 
and  an  idolater.    His  mini  resembled  those 
creepers  which  the  botanists  call  parasites, 
and  trhich    can  sub^t   only  by  clinging 
round  the  stems  and  imbibing  the  juices  of 
stronger  plants.     Be  must   have  fastened 
himself  on  somebody.    He  might  have  fas- 
tened himself  on  Wilkes,  and  have  become 
the  fiercest  patriot  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
Society.    He  might  have  fastened  himself 
on  Whitefield,  and  have  become  the  loudest 
field  preacher  among  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists.   In  a  happy  hour  he  fastened  himself 
on   Johnson.     The   pair   might   seem   ill 
matched.    For  Johnson  had  early  been  pre- 
judiced against  BoswelPs  country.     To  a 
man  of  Johnson's  strong  understanding  and 
irritable  temper,  the  silly  ^otism  and  adu- 
lation of  Boswell  most  have  been  as  teasing 
as  the  constant  buzz  of  a  fly.     Johnson 
hated  to  be  questioned ;  and  Boswell  was 
eternally  catechizing  him  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  and  sometimes  propounded   such 
questions  as,  **  What  would  you  do,  Sir,  if 
you  were  locked  up  in  a    tower  with   a 
t>aby  ?  "    Johnson  was  a  water-drinker,  and 
Boswell  was  a  wine-bibber,  and  indeed  little 
better  than  a  habitual  sot.    It  was  impossi- 
ble that  there  should  be  perfect  harmony 
between  two  such  companions.    Indeed,  the 
great  man  was  sometimes  provoked  into  fits 
of  passion,  in  which  he  said  things  that  the 
small  man,  during  a  few  hours,  seriously 
resented.    Every  quarrel,  however,  was  soon 
made  up.    During  twenty  years  the  disciple 
continued  to  worship  the  master ;  the  master 
continued  to  scold  the  disciple,  to  sneer  at 
him,  and  to  love  him.    The  two  friends  or 
dinarily  resided  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other.    Boswell  practiced  in  the  Parliament- 
House  at  Edinbuigh,  and  could  only  pay 
occasional  visits  to  London.    During  those 
visits  his  chief  business  was  to  watch  John- 
son, to  discover  all   Johnson's  habits,  to 
turn   the    conversation   to   subjects   about 
which  Johnson  was  likely  to  say  something 
remarkable,  and  to  fill  quarto-note  books  ^ 
with  minutes  of  what  Johnson  had  said. 
In  this  way  were  gathered  the  materials  out 
of  which  was  afterward   constructed   the 
most  interesting  bio^phical  work  in  the 
world. 
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Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  John- 
son formed  a  connection  less  important  in- 
deed to  his  fame,  but  much  more  important 
to  his  happiness,  than  his  connection  with 
Boswell.  Uenrj  Thrale,  one  of  the  most 
opulent  brewers  in  the  kingdom,  a  man  of 
sound  and .  cultivated  understanding,'  rigid 
principles,  and  liberal  spirit,  was  married  to 
one  of  those  clever,  kind-hearted,  engaging, 
vain,  pert  young  women,  who  are  perpetu- 
ally doing  or  saying  what  is  not  exactly 
right,  but  who,  do  or  say  what  they  may, 
are  always  agreeable.  In  1765  the  Thrales 
became  acquainted  with  Johnson,  and  the 
acquaintance  ripened  fast  into  friendship. 
They  were  astonished  and  delighted  by  the 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation.  They  were 
flattered  by  finding  that  a  man  so  widely 
celebrated  preferred  their  house  to  any  other 
in.  London.  Even  the  peculiarities  which 
seemed  to  unfit  him  for  civilized  society,  his 
gesticulations,  his  rollings,  his  puffings,  his 
mutterings,  the  strange  way  in  which  he 
put  on  his  clothes,  the  ravenous  eagerness 
with  which  he  devoured  his  dinner,  his  fits 
of  melancholy,  his  fits  of  anger,  his  frequent 
rudeness,  his  occasional  ferocity,  increased 
the  interest  which  his  new  associates  took 
in  him.  For  these  things  were  the  cruel 
marks  left  behind  him  by  a  life  which  had 
been  one  long  conflict  with  disease  and  with 
adversity.  In  a  vulgar  hack  writer,  such 
oddities  would  have  excited  only  disgust. 
But  in  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and  tir- 
tue,  their  effect  was  to  add  pity  to  admira- 
tion and  esteem.  Johnson  soon  had  an 
apartment  at  the  brewery  in  Southwark, 
and  a  still  more  pleasant  apartment  at  the 
villa  of  his  friends  on  Streatham  Common. 
A  large  part  of  every  year  he  passed  in  those 
abodes,  abodes  which  must  have  seemed 
magnificent  and  luxurious  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  dens  in  which  he  had 
generally  been  lodged.  But  his  chief  pleas- 
ures were  derived  from  what  the  astronomer 
of  his  Abyssinian  tale  called  '*  the  endear- 
ing elegance  of  female  friendship."  Mrs. 
Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed  him,  coaxed 
him,  and,  if  she  sometimes  provoked  him  by 
her  flippancy,  made  ample  amends  by  listen- 
ing to  his  reproofs  with  angelio  sweetness 
of  temper.  When  he  was  diseased  in  body 
and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most  tender  of 
nurses.  No  comfort  that  wealth  could  pur^ 
chase,  no  oontrivanoe  that  womanly  ingena- 


ity,  set  to  work  by  womanly  compassion, 
could  devise,  was  wanting  to  his  sick  room. 
He  requited  her  kindness  by  an  affection 
pure  as  the  affection  of  a  father,  yet  deli- 
cately tinged  with  a  gallantry,  which, 
though  awkward,  must  have  been  more  flat- 
tering than  the.  attentions  of  a  crowd  o^ 
the  fools  who  gloried  in  the  names,  now  ob- 
solete, of  Buck  and  Maccaroni.  It  should 
seem  that  a  full  half  of  Johnson's  life,  dur^ 
ing  about  sixteen  yefirs,  was  passed  under 
the  roof  of  the  Thrales.  He  accompanied 
the  family  sometimes  to  Bath  and  sometimes 
to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales  and  once  to 
Paris.  But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  house 
in  one  of  the  narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on 
the  north  of  fleet  Street.  In  the  garrets 
was  his  library,  a  large  and  miscellaneous 
collection  of  books,  falling  to  pieces  and 
begrimed  with  dust.  On  a  lower  floor  he 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  regaled  a  friend 
with  a  plain  dinner,  a  veal  pie,  or  a  leg  of 
Iamb  and  spinage,  and  a  rice  pudding. 
Nor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  during 
his  long  absences.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
most  extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates 
that  ever  was  brought  together.  At  the 
head  of  the  establishment  Johnson  had 
placed  an  old  lady  named  Williams,  whose 
chief  recommetidations  were  her  blindness 
and  her  poverty.  But,  in  spite  of  her  mur- 
murs and  reproaches,  he  gave  an  asylum  to 
another  lady  who  was  as  poor  as  herself, 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whose  family  he  had 
known  many  years  before  in  Staffordshire. 
Roon»  was  found  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Desmoulins,  and  for  another  destitute  dam- 
sel, who  was  generally  addressed  as  Miss 
Garmichael,  but  whom  her  generous  host 
called  Polly.  An  old  quack  doctor  named 
Levett,  who  bled  and  dosed  coal-heavers  and 
hackney  coachmen,  and  received  for  fees 
crusts  of  bread,  bits  of  bacon,  glasses  of 
gin,  and  sometimes  a  little  copper,  com- 
pleted this  strange  menagerie.  All  these 
poor  creatures  were  at  constant  war  with 
each  other,  and  with  Johnson's  negro  ser^ 
vant,  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  trans- 
ferrred  their  hostilities  from  the  servant  to 
the  master,  complained  that  a  better  table 
was  not  kept  for  them,  and  railed  or  maun* 
dered  till  their  benefactor  was  glad  to  make 
his  escape  to  Streatham,  or  to  the  Mitre 
Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  was  generally 
the  hauglitieBt  and  meet  imtable  of  man- 
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lund,  who  was  but  too  prompt  to  resent  any 
thing  which  looked  like  a  slight  on  the  part 
of  a  parse-prond  bookseller,  or  of  a  noble 
and  powerful  patron,  bore  patiently  from 
mendicants,  who  but  for  his  bounty  must 
have  gone  to  the  workhouse,  insults  more 
provoking  than  those  for  which  he  had 
knocked  down  Osborne  and  bidden  defiance 
to  Chesterfield.  Year  after  year  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Polly  and 
Levett,  continued  to  torment  him  and  to 
liY«  apon  him. 

Tiie  course  of  life  which  has  been  described 
was  interrupted  in  Johnson's  sixty-fourth 
year  by  an  important  event.  He  had  early 
read  an  account  of  the  Hebrides,  and  had 
been  much  interested  by  learning  that  there 
was  so  near  him  a  land  peopled  by  a  race 
which  was  still  as  rude  and  simple  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  wish  to  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  a  state  of  eociefcy  so  utterly 
unlike  all  that  he  had  ever  seen,  frequently 
eroesed  his  mind.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  his  curiosity  would  have  overcome  his 
habitual  sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  the 
smoke,  the  mud,  and  the  cries  of  London, 
had  not  Boswell  importuned  him  to  attempt 
the  adventure  and  offered  to  be  his  squire. 
At  length,  in  August,  1773,  Johnson  crossed 
the  Highland  line,  and  plunged  courage- 
ously Into  what  was  then  considered,  by 
most  Englishmen,  as  a  dreary  and  perilous 
wilderness.  After  wandering  about  two 
months  through  the  Celtic  region,  sometimes 
in  rude  boats  which  did  not  protect  him 
from  the  rain,  and  sometimes  on  small 
shaggy  ponies  which  could  hardly  bear  his 
weight,  he  returned  to  his  old  haunts  with 
a  mind  full  of  new  images  and  new  theories. 
During  the  following  year  he  employed  him- 
self in  recording  his  adventures.  About  the 
beginning  of  1775,  his  Joufney  to  the 
Hebrides  was  published,  and  was,  during 
some  weeks,  the  chief  subject  of  conversa- 
tion in  all  circles  in  which  any  attention 
was  paid  to  literatare.  The  book  is  still 
read  with  pleasure.  The  narrative  is  enter- 
taining ;  the  speculations,  whether  sound  or 
nnsoand,  are  always  ingenious;  and  the 
style,  though  too  stiff  and  pompous,  is 
somewhat  easier  and  more  graceful  than  that 
of  his  early  writings.  His  prejudice  against 
the  Scoteh  bad  at  length  become  little  more 
than  matter  of  jest ;  and  whatever  remained 
of  the  old  feeling  had  been  effectually  re- 
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moved  by  the  kind  and  respectful  hospitality 
with  which  he  had  been  received  in  every 
part  of  Scotland.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to 
be  expected  that  an  Oxonian  Tory  should 
praise  the  Presbyterian  polity  and  ritual,  or 
that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  hedgerows 
and  parks  of  England  should  not  be  struck 
by  the  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and  East 
Lothian.  But  even  in  censure  Johnson^s 
tone  is  not  unfriendly.  The  most  enlight- 
ened Scotchmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at 
their  head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some 
foolish  and  ignorant  Scotchmen  were  moved 
to  anger  by  a  little  unpalatable  truth  which 
was  mingled  with  much  eulogy,  and  assailed 
him  whom  they  chose  to  .consider  as  the 
enemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much 
more  dishonorable  to  their  country  than  any 
thing  that  he  had  ever  said  or  written. 
They  published  paragraphs  in  the  newspa- 
pers, articles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny 
pamphlets,  five-shilling  books.  One  scrib- 
bler abused  Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed; 
another  for  being  a  pensioner ;  a  third  in- 
formed the  world  that  one  of  the  Doctor's 
uncles  had  been  convicted  of  felony  in  Scot- 
land, and  had  found  that  there  was  in  that 
country  one  tree  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  an  Englishman.  Macpherson, 
whose  Fingal  had  been  proved  in  the  Jour- 
ney to  be  an  impudent  forgery,  threatened 
to  take  vengeance  with  a  cane.  The  only 
effect  of  this  threat  was  that  Johnson  reiter- 
ated the  charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous terms,  and  walked  about,  during 
some  time,  with  a  cudgel,  which,  if  the  im- 
postor had  not  been  too  wise  to  encounter 
it,  would  assuredly  have  descended  upon 
him,  to  borrow  the  sublime  language  of  his 
own  epic  poem,  <*  like  a  hammer  on  the  red 
son  of  the  furnace.'* 

Of  other  assailants  Johnson  took  no  notice 
whatever.  He  had  early  resolved  never  to 
be  drawn  into  Controversy ;  and  he  adhered 
to  his  resolution  with  a  steadfastness  which 
is  the  more  extraordinary  because  he  was, 
both  intellectually  and  morally,  of  the  stuff 
of  which  controversalists  are  made.  In  con- 
versation he  was  a  singularly  eager,  acute, 
and  pertinacious  disputant.  When  at  a  loss 
for  good  reasons,  he  had  recourse  to  sophis- 
try; and  when  heated  by  altercation,  he 
made  unsparing  use  of  sarcasm  and  invec- 
tive. But  when  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand, 
his  whole  character  seemed  to  be  changed. 
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A  hundred  bad  writen  miirepresented  him 
and  reviled  him ;  bnt  not  one  of  the  hun- 
dred could  boast  of  having  been  thought  by 
him  worthy  of  a  refutation,  or  even  of  a  re- 
tort. The  Kenricks,  Campbells,  Mao- 
Nichols,  and  Hendersons  did  their  best  to 
annoy  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  give 
them  importance  by  answering  them.  But 
the  reader  will  in  vain  search  his  works  for 
any  allusion  to  Eenrick  or  Campbell,  to 
MacNichol  or  Henderson.  One  Scotchman, 
bent  on  vindicating  the  fame  of  Scotch  learn- 
ing, defied  him  to  the  combat  in  a  detestable 
Latin  hexameter. 

"  Maxime,  si  tu  vis,  cupio  contendere  tecum." 
But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  chal- 
lenge. He  had  learned,  both  from  his  own 
observation  and  from  literary  history,  in 
which  he  was  deeply  read,  that  the  place  of 
books  in  the  public  estimation  is  fixed,  not 
by  what  is  written  about  them,  but  by  what 
is  written  in  them;  and  that  an  author 
whose  works  are  likely  to  live  is  very  unwise 
if  he  stoops  to  wrangle  with  detractors 
whose  works  are  certain  to  die.  He  always 
maintained  that  fame  was  a  shuttle-cock, 
which  could  be  kept  up  only  by  being  beaten 
back  as  well  as  beaten  forward,  and  which 
would  soon  fall  if  there  were  only  one  battle- 
dore. No  saying  was  oftener  in  his  mouth 
than  that  fine  apothegm  of  Bentley,  that 
no  man  was  ever  written  down  but  by  him- 
self.   , 

Unhappily,  a  few  months  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
Johnson  did  what  none  of  his  envious  assail- 
ants could  have  done,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, succeeded  in  writing  himself  down. 
The  disputes  between  £ngland  and  her 
American  colonies  had  reached  a  point  at 
which  no  amicable  adjustment  was  possible. 
Civil  war  was  evidently  impending ;  and  the 
ministers  seem  to  have  thought  that  the 
eloquence  of  Johnson  might,  with  advan- 
tage, be  employed  to  inflame  the  nation 
against  the  opposition  here,  and  against  the 
rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He  had  already 
written  two  or  three  tracts  in  defence  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  those  tracts,  though  hardly  worthy 
of  him,  were  much  superior  to  the  crowd  of 
pamphlets  which  lay  on  the  counters  of 
Almon  and  Stockdale.  But  his  Taxation 
No  Tyranny  vras  a  pitiable  flEiilnre.  The 
very  title  was  a  silly  phrase,  which  can  have 


been  recommended  to  his  choice  by  nothing 
but  a  jingling  alliteration  which  he  ought  to 
have  despised.  The  arguments  were  such  as 
boys  use  in  debating  societies.  The  pleasan- 
try vras  as  awkward' as  the  gambols  of  a 
hippopotamus.  Even  Boswell  was  forced  to 
own  that,  in  this  unfortunate  piece,  he  could 
detect  no  trace  of  his  master's  pow^s.  The 
general  opinion  was,  that  the  strong  facul- 
ties which  had  produced  the  Dictionary  and 
the  Rambler  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect 
of  time  and  of  disease,  and  that  the  old  man 
would  best,  consult  his  credit  by  writing  no 
more. 

But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson 
had  failed,  not  because  his  mind  was  lees 
vigorous  than  when  he  wrote  Rasselas  in  the 
evenings  of  a  week,  but  because  he  had  fool- 
ishly chosen,  or  suffered  others  to  choose  for 
him,  a  subject  such  as  he  would  at  no  time 
have  been  competent  to  treat.  He  was  in 
no  sense  a  statesman.  He  never  willingly 
read,  or  thought,  or  talked  about  affiurs  of 
state.  He  loved  biography,  literary  history, 
the  history  of  manners;  but  political  his- 
tory was  positively  distasteful  to  him.  The 
question  at  issue  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  was  a  question  about 
which  he  had  really  nothing  to  say.  He 
failed,  therefore,  as  the  greatest  men  must 
fail  when  they  attempt  to  do  that  for  which 
they  are  unfit;  as  Burke  would  have  failed 
if  Burke  had  tried  to  write  comedies  like 
those  Qf  Sheridan ;  as  Reynolds  would  have 
failed  if  Reynolds  had  tried  to  paint  land- 
scapes like  those  of  Wilson.  Happily, 
Johnson  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
most  signally  that  his  failure  was  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  eve,  1777,  some  persons,  deputed 
by  a  meeting  which  consisted  of  forty  of  the 
first  booksellers  in  London,  called  upon  him. 
Though  he  had  some  scruples  about  doing 
business  at  that  season,  \ke  received  his  vie- 
itors  with  much  civility.  They  came  to  in- 
form him  that  a  new  edition  of  the  English 
poets,  from  Cowley  downward,  was  in  con- 
templation, and  to  ask  him  to  furnish  short 
biographical  prefaces.  He  readily  under- 
took the  task,  a  task  for  which  he  was  pro* 
eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge  of  the 
literary  history  of  England  since  the  Resto- 
ration was  unrivalled.  That  knowledge  he 
had  derived  partly  from  books,  and  partly 
from  sonroes  which  had  long  been  dosed ; 
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from  old  Grab-etreet  traditions;  from  the 
talk  of  forgotten  poetasters  and  pamphleteers 
who  bad  long  been  lying  in  parish  vaults ; 
from  the  recollections  of  such  men  as  Gilbert 
Walmeslej,  who  bad  conversed  with  the  wits 
of  Button  ;  Gibber,  who  had  mutilated  the 
plays  of  two  generations  of  dramatists; 
Orrery,  who  bad  been  admitted  to  the  soci- 
ety of  Swift ;  and  Savage,  who  had  rendered 
services  of  no  very  honorable  kind  to  Pope. 
The  biographer,  therefore,  sat  down  to  his 
task  with  a  mind  full  of  matter.  He  had 
at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  paragraph 
to  every  minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five 
pages  to  the  greatest  name.  But  the  flood 
of  anecdote  and  criticism  overflowed  the 
narrow  channel.  The  work,  which  was 
originally  meant  to  consist  only  of  a  few 
sheets,  swelled  into  ten  volumes — small  vol- 
umes, it  15  true,  and  not  closely  printed. 
The  first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the  remain- 
ing six  in  1781. 

The  Lives  of  the  .Poets  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  of  Johnson 's  works.  The  narratives 
are  as  entertaining  as  any  novel.  The  re- 
marks on  life  and  on  human  nature  are  emi- 
nently shrewd  and  profound.  The  criti- 
dsms  are  often  excellent,  and,  even  when 
grossly  and  provokingly  unjust,  well  deserve 
to  be  studied ;  for,  however  erroneous  they 
may  be,  they  are  never  silly.  They  are  the 
judgments  of  a  mind  trammeled  by  preju- 
dice aifd  deficient  in  sensibility,  but  vigor- 
ous and  acute.  They  therefore  generally 
contain  a  portion  of  valuable  truth  which 
deserves  to  be  separated  from  the  alloy ;  and, 
at  the  very  worst,  they  mean  something,  a 
fndte  to  which  much  of  what  is  called  crit- 
icism in  our  time  has  no  pretensions. 

Savage's  Life  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as 
it  had  appeared  in  1744.  Whoever,  after 
reading  that  life,  will  turn  to  the  other 
lives,  will  be  struck  by  the  difference  of 
style.  Since  Johnson  bad  been  at  ease  in 
his  cireumstances,  he  bad  vnritten  little  and 
had  talked  much.  When,  therefore,  he,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  resumed  his  pen,  the 
mannerism  which  be  had  contracted  while 
he  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  elaborate 
composition  was  less  perceptible  than  for- 
merly; and  his  diction  frequently  had  a 
colloquial  ease  which  it  had  formerly 
wanted .  The  improvement  may  be  discerned 
by  a  akflful  oritic  in  the  Journey  to  the  Heb- 
rides,  and  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  so  ob- 
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vious  that  it  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  tt>o 
most  careless  reader. 

Among  the  Lives  the  best  are  .perhaps 
those  of  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Pope.  The 
very  worst  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  of 
Gray. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular. 
There  was,  indeed,  much  just  and  much  un- 
just censure :  but  even  those  who  were  loud- 
est in  blame  were  attracted  by  the  book  in 
spite  of  themselves.  Malone  computed  the 
gains  of  the  publishers  at  five  or  six  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  the  writer  was  very 
poorly  remunerated.  Intending  at  first  to 
write  very  short  prefaces,  he  had  stipulated 
for  only  two  hundred  guineas.  The  book- 
sellers, when  they  saw  how  far  his  perform- 
ance had  surpassed  his  promise,  added  only 
another  hundred.  Indeed,  Johnson,  though 
he  did  not  despise  or  affect  to  despise  money, 
and  though  his  strong  sense  and  long  expe- 
rience ought  to  have  qualified  him  to  pro- 
tect his  own  interests,  seems  to  have  been 
singularly  unskilful  and  unlucky  in  his  lit. 
erary  bargains.  He  was  generally  reputed 
the  first  English  writer  of  his  time.  Yet 
several  writers  of  his  time  sold  their  copy- 
rights for  sums  such  as  he  never  ventured  to 
ask.  To  give  a  single  instance,  Robertson 
received  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  History  of  Charles  Y. ;  and  it  is  no 
disrespect  to  the  memory  of  Robertson  to 
say  that  the  History  of  Charles  Y.  is  bota  a 
less  valuable  and  less  amusing  book  than 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second 
year.  The  infirmities  of  age  were  coming 
fast  upon  him.  That  inevitable  event,  of 
which  he  never  thought  without  horror, 
was  brought  near  to  him ;  and  his  whole 
life  was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death. 
He  had  often  to  pay  the  cruel  price  of  lon- 
gevity. Every  year  he  lost  what  could  never 
be  replaced.  The  strange  dependents  to 
whom  he  had  given  shelter,  and  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  their  faults,  he  was  strongly  at- 
tached by  habit,  dropped  off  one  by  one; 
and,  in  the  silence  of  his  home,  he  regretted 
even  the  noise  of  their  scolding  matches.  The 
kind  and  generous  Thrale  was  no  more ;  and 
it  would  have  been  well  if  his  wife  had  been 
laid  beside  him.  But  she  survived  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  those  who  had  envied  her, 
and  to  draw  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man 
who  had  loved  her  beyond  any  thing   in  the 
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world,  tears  far  more  bitter  than  be  wonld 
haTe  ebed  over  her  grave.  With  some  esti- 
mable and  many  agreeable  qualities,  she 
was  not  blade  to  be  independent.  The  con- 
trol of  a  mind  more  steadfast  than  her  own 
was  necessary  to  her  respectability.  While 
she  was  restrained  by  her  husband,  a  man 
of  sense  and  firmness,  indulgent  to  her  taste 
in  trifles,  but  always  the  undisputed  master 
of  his  house,  her  worst  offences  had  been  im- 
pertinent jokes,  white  lies,  and  short  fits  of 
pettishness  ending  in  sunny  good-humor. 
But  he  was  gone ;  and  she  was  left  an  opu- 
lent widow  of  forty,  with  strong  sensibility, 
volatile  fancy,  and  slender  judgment.  She 
soon  fell  in  love  with  a  music-master  from 
Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could 
discover  any  thing  to  admire.  Her  pride, 
and  perhaps  some  better  feelings,  struggled 
hard  against  this  degrading  passion.  But 
the  struggle  irritated  her  nerves,  soured  her 
temper,  and  at  length  endangered  her  health. 
Conscious  that  her  choice  was  one  which 
Johnson  could  not  approve,  she  became  de- 
sirous to  escape  from  his  inspection.  Her 
manner  toward  him  changed.  She  was 
sometimes  cold  and  sometimes  petulant.  She 
did  not  conceal  her  joy  when  he  left  Streat- 
ham ;  she  never  pressed  him  to  return ;  and, 
if  he  came  unbidden,  she  received  him  in  a 
manner  which  convinced  him  that  he  was 
no  longer  a  welcome  guest.  He  took  the 
very  intelligible  hints  which  she  gave.  He 
read,  for  the  last  time,  a  chapter  of  the 
Greek  Testament  in  the  library  which  had 
been  formed  by  himself.  In  a  solemn  and 
tender  prayer  he  commended  the  house  and 
its  inmates  to  the  Divine  protection,  and, 
with  emotions  which  choked  his  voice  and 
convulsed  his  powerful  frame,  left  forever 
that  beloved  home  for  the  gloomy  and  deso- 
late house  behind  Fleet  Street,  where  the 
few  and  evil  days  which  still  remained  to 
him  were  to  run  out.  Here,  in  June,  17B3, 
he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  recovered,  and  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  at  all  impaired  his  intellectual 
fificulties.  But  other  maladies  came  thick 
upon  him.  His  asthma  tormented  him  day 
and  night.  Dropsical  symptoms  made  their 
appearance.  While  sinking  under  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases,  he  heard  that  the  woman 
whose  friendship  had  been  the  chief  happi- 
ness of  sixteen  years  of  his  life  had  married 
an  Italian  fiddler ;  that  all  London  was  cry- 


ing shame  uponJier ;  and  that  the  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  were  filled  with  allusions 
to  the  Ephesian  matron  and  the  two  pictures 
in  Hamlet.  He  vehemently  said  that  he 
would  try  to  forget  her  existence.  He  never 
uttered  her  name.  Every  memorial  of  her 
which  met  his  eye  he  flung  into  the  fire. 
She,  meanwhile,  fled  from  the  laughter  and 
hisses  of  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
to  a  land  where  she  was  unknown,  hastened 
across  Mount  Cenis,  and  learned,  while  pass- 
ing a  merry  Christmas  of  concerts  and  lem- 
onade parties  at  Milan,  that  the  great  man, 
with  whose  name  hers  is  inseparably  associ- 
ated, had  ceased  to  exist. 

He  had,  in  spite  of  much  mental  and  much 
bodily  afliiction,  clung  vehemently  to  life. 
The  feeling  described  in  that  fine  but  gloomy 
paper  which  closes  the  series  of  his  Idlers 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  in  him  as  his  last 
hour  drew  near.  He  fancied  that  he  should 
be  able  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  a 
southern  climate,  and  would  probably  have 
set  out  for  Rome  and  Naples  but  for  his  fear 
of  the  expense  of  the  journey.  That  ex- 
pense, indeed,  he  had  the  means  of  defray- 
ing ;  for  he  had  laid  up  about  two  thousand 
pounds,  the  fruit  of  labors  which  had  made 
the  fortune  of  several  publishers.  But  he 
was  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  this  hoard, 
and  he  seems  to  have  wished  even  to  keep  its 
existence  a  secret.  Some  of  his  friends 
hoped  that  the  government  might  be  induced 
to  increase  his  pension  to  six  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  but  this  hope  was  disappointed,  and 
he  resolved  to  stand  one  English  winter  more. 
That  winter  was  his  last.  His  1^  grew 
weaker  ;  his  breath  grew  shorter  ;  the  fatal 
water  gathered  &st,  in  spite  of  incisions 
which  he,  courageous  against  pain,  but 
timid  agunst  death,  urged  his  surgeons  to 
make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  which  had  mitigated  his  sufiering?  dur- 
ing months  of  sickness  at  Streatham  warn 
withdrawn,  he  was  not  left  desolate.  The 
ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  attended  him, 
and  refused  to  accept  fees  from  him.  Burke 
parted  from  him  with  deep  emotion.  Wynd- 
ham  sate  much  in  the  siok  room,  arranged 
the  pillows,  and  sent  his  own  servant  to 
watch  at  night  by  the  bed.  Francis  Bumey, 
whom  the  old  man  had  cherished  with 
fatherly  kindness,  stood  weeping  at  the  door ; 
while  lAngton,  whose  piety  eminently  quali 
fied  him  to  be  an  adviser  and  comforter  at 
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ioob  a  time,*  xeod^ed  the  last  pveesiire  of  hii 
friend's  hand  within.  When  at  length  the 
moment,  dreaded  through  so  many  years, 
came  cloee,  the  dark  oloud  passed  away  from 
Johnson's  mind.  His  temper  became  un- 
Qsually  patient  and  gentle;  he  ceased  to 
think  with  terror  of  death,  and  of  that  which 
Um  beyond  death ;  and  he  spoke  much  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  propitiation  of 
Christ.  In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he 
died  on  the  13th  of  December,  1784.  He 
was  laid,  a  week  later,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he 
had  been  the  lustorian — Cowley  and  Den- 
ham,  Dryden  and  Congreve,  Gay,  Prior,  and 
Addison. 

Sinoe  his  death  the  popolarity  of  his  works 
—the  lives  of  the  Poets,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Vanity  of  Homan  Wishes,  excepted — ^has 
greatiy  diminished.  His  Dictionary  has  been 
•lined  by  editors  till  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  his.  An  allusion  to  his  Bambler  or 
hb  Idler  is  not  readily  apprehended  in  liter- 
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aiy  circles.  The  fame  even  of  Rasselas  has 
grown  somewhat  dim.  But  though  the  ce- 
lebrity of  the  writings  may  have  declined, 
the  celebrity  of  the  writer,  strange  to  say,  is 
as  great  as  ever.  Boswell's  book  has  done 
for*him  more  than  the  best  of  his  own  books 
could  do.  The  memory  of  other  authors  is 
kept  alive  by  their  works.  But  the  memory 
of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works  alive. 
The  old  philosopher  m  still  among  us  in  the 
brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and  the 
shirt  which  ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking, 
puffing,  rolling  his  head,  drumming  with  his- 
fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like  a  tiger,  and 
swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.  No  human 
being  who  has  ever  been  more  than  seventy 
years  in  the  grave  is  so  well  known  to  us. 
And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  our  intimate 
acquaintance  with  what  he  would  himself 
have  called  the  aufractuosities  of  his  intellect 
and  of  his  temper,  serves  only  to  strengthen 
our  conviction  that  he  was  both  a  great  and 
a  good  man. 


Lahtuds  Aim  Lonoititde.— £(2tfor  of  the 
Living  Ag^  I  notice  in  your  No.  669  for  Jan- 
niiy  10th,  on  page  119,  the  Ibllowmg  para- 
g»ph:  . 

« An  English  mechanician  has  invented  an 
instrmnent  fbr  accurately  determining  both  lat- 
Itade  and  longitude,  without  the  asaistaDce  of  a 
chronometer,  and  without  lunar  observations 
—an  observation  of  the  son,  only,  being  re- 
quired." 

Now,  sir,  as  in  several  well-known  instances, 
*'  Engliih  mechaniciafu  "  have  been  brought 
to  contest  with  our  own  oountrymen  the  honors 
of  nsefril  inventions,  you  may  have  stated  a 
hct  in  the  above,  about  which,  knowing  noth- 
ing, I  ought  not  to  write  a  word.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  you  have  been  misled  to 
pTe  the  credit  of  an  admirable  invention,  in 
this  case,  to  the  wrong  person ;  or  rather  to  take 
it  from 'the  right  one.  Three  years  ago,  Mr. 
Amos  Abbott,  an  American,  then  the  city  mis- 
nonary  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  showed  me  his 
"horometer,"  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
the  latitude  and  longitude  without  ohservations, 
for  which  he  had  then  procured  a  patent  It 
hid  been  tried  by  one  or  two  shipmasters,  and 
firand  to  be  entirely  successftil;  and,  had  Mr. 
Abbott  been  able  to  command  the  capital  ne- 
eessary  fbr  introducing  his  inyention,  I  venture 
to  say  that,  by  this  tmie,  the  horometer  would 
haTe  been  in  general  use.  Its  perfect  simplic- 
tj,  enabling  any  one  who  can  read  the  figures 
of  the  Nan&al  Almanac,  and  make  easy  calcu- 
lations under  the  four  rules, — I  think  nothing 


further  was  required, — ^would  have  commended 
it  to  every  owner  and  master.  I  have  not  met 
Mr.  Abbott  mnce,  and  have  no  interest  whateyer 
in  begging  you,  for  <<  English  mechanician,*'  to 
read  *'  Amos  Abbott,  an  American,"  except  to 
have  the  honor  given  to  whCm  it  is  due.  And 
also  to  call  attention  to  a  most  raluable  inyen- 
tion,  languishing  for  want  of  capital.  In  your 
late  story,  **My  Brother  Robert,*'  I  seemed  to 
read  this  inyentor*s  experience, — ^thongh  not  of 
his  ever  hopeftil  and  trusting  character, — ^and 
I  thought  that  any  one  of  capital,  who  might 
be  moved  by  that  fiction  to  deplore  the  sorrows 
of  inyentors,  might  find  s  liTing  instance  in 
which  he  could  lighten  them,  in  Mr.  Amos  Ab- 
bott, the  inventor  of  the  <*  horometer.*' 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Abbott  is  now  in  Andover, 
preparing  to  go  out  again,  as  missionary  6f  the 
A.  j3.  G.  F.,  M.  to  Ahmednugger,  India.  But 
I  am  sure  that  the  Key.  Dr.  Peabody,  of  Ports- 
mouth, would  answer  inquiries  about  him. 

RespectfUIy  yours, 

Jiugutta,  Me.t  21  F^.  W.  £.  A. 

Red  Sea  and  MBDiTDtRAnBA.N. — Sir  John 
Richardson,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  stated  that  a  small  fish  resem- 
bling a  carp  had  been  found  in  %  marsh  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  near  the  supposed  site  of  Sodom. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  little  fish  had 
come  out  of  the  Bed  Sea;  and,  as  there  were 
similar  fishes  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the 
theory  that  those  two  seas  were  once  connected 
was  thus  confirmed. 
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BONOS  AND  BALLADS. — POEMS  BT  L.  A.  YEBT,  ETC. 


Songs  and  Ballads,    Bj  Sidney  Dyer.     New 
York:  Sheldon,  Blakeman  &  Co." 

This  yolame  contains  a  collection  of  original 
songs  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  Many  of  the 
.pieces  were  written  to  be  sung,  and  have  at- 
tained much  popularity.  We  give  three  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Dyer*s  abilities : 

«  THOSE  BTGOKB  DATS. 

"  Those  bygone  days,  those  bygone  days, 
How  tenderly  their  memory  plays 
Around  the  heart,  awiUsing  tears 
For  those  beloved  in  other  years; 
Each  passing  hour  has  left  a  trace 
No  flight  of  time  can  e'er  erase. 

«  Those  bygone  days,  those  bygone  days. 
Their  memoiy  still  the  spirit  sways. 
As  slumbering  scenes  reyive  again 
Each  hour  of  joy  or  thrill  of  pain; 
No  waste  of  time  nor  years'  decay. 
Will  bear  them  from  the  heart  away. 

"  Those  bygone  days,  those  bygone  days. 
All  else  may  change  as  time  decays; 
But  from  the  heart  can  ne'er  remove 
The  memories  of  our  early  love. 
Each  ebbing  year,  or  added  care. 
But  leaves  them  deeper,  greener  there." 

"  MT  FATHER  IS  HERB. 

«  Li  the  hush  of  the  evening,  alone, 
A  mother  sat  watching  her  child. 
When  a  light  o'er  its  fiur  features  shone. 

And  its  lips  in  soft  murmurings  smiled; 
She  listens  to  catch  every  sigh. 

And  joy  takes  the  place  of  a  tear. 
For  it  talks  of  the  angels  on  high. 
And  whispers,  My  Father  is  here. 
My  Father  is  here ! 

**  And  her  heart  grew  so  calm  and  serene. 
As  she  gased  on  the  vacant  old  chair. 
Where  so  often  the  loved  one  was  seen. 

For  she  knew  that  his  spirit  was  there. 
Then  she  pressed  the  soft  Ups  of  her  chUd, 

And  felt  that  an  angel  was  near. 
For  it  woke  to  her  pressure  and  sniiled, 
And  whispered.  My  Father  is  here. 
My  Father  is  here ! " 


<< 


I    NEVER  FORGET. 


«  Do  not  chide,  if  fond  affection 

Lingers  still  when  hope  is  past; 
Weeping  tears  of  deep  dejection 

Where  the  wrecks  of  joy  are  cast. 
Can  the  heart  thus  rudely  sever 

Dearest  ties  without  r^^  7 
Call  it  weakness — ^yet  forever 

I  must  love— I  ne'er  forget. 

«•  Well  I  know  that  vows  were  broken — 
Know  that  truth  was  cast  away; 
That  to  me  it  was  a  token 

Hope  could  shed  no  cheering  ray. 
Still  my  heart  will  fondly  cherish 
That  dear  name  as  sacred  yet; 
Call  it  madness— if  I  perish, 
I  mvat  love— I  ne'er  forget 

-^BoUan  Trameript, 


Poemit  by  Lydia  L.  A.  Very.    Andover :  W.  F* 
Draper. 

These  poems  have  somewhat  of  the  spiritual 
ity  and  the  sweetness  of  expression  which  belong 
to  the  works  of  her  brother,  Jones  Very,  author 
of  some  of  the  very  finest  sonnets  in  the  English 
language— a  language  which  contains  but  few 
fine  sonnets.  That  we  do  not  commend  Miss 
Very 's  poetry  without  due  warrant,  the  follow* 
ing  will  witness : 

*(  DEATH  Ain>  the  MOTHER. 

**  Death  to  the  mother  said, 
*  Thou  can'st  not  keep  the  baby  still,  let  me  I 
Thou  mark'st  with  pain  his  gasping,  feverish 

breath; 
With  one  long  kiss  I  set  it  free, 
And  on  his  brow  the  signet  write 
Of  immortality ! 
Oft  thou  dost  strive  to  lay 
In  smoothness  down  his  golden  hair;  let  me  ! 
Smoother,  beneath  thy  touch,  'tirill  nerer 

be — 
Nor  look  more  bright  and  fiiir ! 
Nay,  weep  not,  that  his  toilet  I  would  make. 
Closing  like  violet  up  his  eyes  of  blue; 
For  know'st  thou  not,  earth-flowers  as  frail 

as  this 
Were  better  closed  agunst  life's  chilling  dew? 
The  sheet  no  more  thou'lt  fold. 
Above  his  dimpled  limbs  over  and  o'er; 
So  statue-like,  inanimate,  and  cold. 
They  will  lie  bare  no  more  ! 
The  form  that  holds  thy  baby  to  His  breast 
Thou  wilt  not  look  to  see  ! 
Nor  hear'st  the  soft  voice  breaking  through 

his  rest, 
"  Suffer  the  little  one  to  come  to  Me ! " 
Else  thou  and  I  would  soon  be  reconciled. 
No  more  thy  tears  would  flow — 
But  thou  would'st  bless  me  that  I  bear  thy 

child 
Forth  from  a  life  of  woe 
To  One  unbiassed  by  a  mother's  love 
Or  mother's  fears,  to  bring  him  up  ! 
Perchance  to  aid  thee  when  thou  goest  above  ! 
Then  push  me  from  thee  still,  the  sweet,  sad 

cup  ! ' "         — JV.  F.  Evening  Pott. 


THE  CONVALESCENT  TO  THE  PHYSICIAK. 

A  SONNET  BT  SYDNEY  DOBELL. 

Friend,  by  whose  cancelling  hand  did  fate  for* 

give 
Her  debtor,  and  rescribe  her  stem  award, — 
0,  with  that  happier  light  wherein  I  live 
May  all   thine    after-years   be    sunned    and 

starred ! 
May  Ood,  to  whom  my  daily  bliss  I  give 
In  tribute,  add  it  to  thy  day's  rewaM, 
And  mine  uncurrent  joy  may 'st  thou  reedve 
Celestial  sterling !    Ay,  and  thou  shalt  thrive 
Even  by  my  vanished  woes :  for  as  the  sea 
Renders  its  grie&  to  heaven,  which  fall  in  rainfl 
Of  sweeter  plenty  on  the  happy  pluns. 
So  have  my  tears  exhaled;  and  may  it  be» 
That  from  the  ikvoring  skies  my  lifted  pains 
Desottidy  0  tneodf  in  blessings  upon  thee ! 

'"National  Magazim* 
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Tke  Legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew.  Illus- 
trated bj  Gastav  Dor^.  Poem,  with 
Prologue  and  Epilogue,  By  Pierre  Du- 
pont, — Bibliographical  Notice  by  Paul  La- 
aroix  {Bibliophile  Jacob) ;  with  the  Com- 
plaint  and  Bdranger^s  Ballad,  set  to 
Music  by  Ernest  Dori,  Translated,  with 
Critical  Remarks,  by  G^rge  W.  Thorn- 
bury,  Author  of  ''Art  and  Nature  at 
Home  and  Abroad."    Addey  and  Co. 

This  Tolnme  is  remarkable,  we  believe,  as 
an  issue  of  the  largest  and  most  effective 
wood-cut  plates  that  have  been  produced 
b  recent  times.  The  engravers  hope  to 
raise  the  art  of  wood-cutting  to  something 
like  its  old  importance  as  a  means  of  dis- 
persmg  widely  works  of  ^t  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

They  have  set  out  with  a  popular  legend 
of  the  most  familiar  description,  and  one 
that  admits  of  being  illustrated  by  pictures 
of  a  bold  and  striking  class.  M.  Gustav 
Dor^y  the  illustrator  of  Rabelais,  is  the  illus- 
tntor  of  this  wild  story,  and  displays  as- 
suredly no  lack  of  boldness.  We  admire 
luB  pictures  without  liking  them.  The  genius 
employed  upon  the  work  is  manifest,  but  a 
coarse  ugliness  of  feature  in  the  persons 
drawn  is  not  at  all  times  evidence  of  vigorous 
conception,  and  it  is  not  every  extravagance 
in  design  here  oflered  to  our  enjoyment  that 
is  to  be  accepted  as  true  Rabelaisian  humor, 
even  if  the  style  of  Rabehus  were  suited  to 
the  l^end  of  the  impious  Jew,  as  certainly 
it  is  not.  There  is  no  humor  in  representing 
naughty  fwys  before  the  hour  of  execution 
swarming  the  crosses  on  Mount  Calvary,  and 
a  French  poodle  barking  at  the  Saviour, 
while  with  an  angry  &ce  he  condemns  the 
Jew  to  wander.  The  picture,  again,  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment  is  a  man  of  extravagant 
impertinences.  It  needs  but  little  wit,  and 
that  of  a  poor  quality,  to  represent  pea-coats 
and  horn-buttons  on  the  bodies  of  men  risem, 
with  ^raffes  and  hippopotamuses,  from  fhe 
grave  ;  or  to  exhibit  demons  pulling  at  men's 
legs,  and  stretching  them  as  if  they  were 
lunbs  of  India-rubber.  There  is  a  whale  or 
a  colossal  shrimp— it  may  be  either  or 
ndther — going  up  to  heaven ;  and  a  knight 
travels  the  same  road  with  his  weapon 
daintily  tucked  under  his  arm. 

All  this  is  in  the  worst  taste,  nevertheless 
there  is  more  to  admire  than  to  condemn  in 
the  designs  ;  some  of  them  are  full  of  super- 
natural expression,  and  in  most  the  figures 


of  the  passage  to  the  cross,  which  haunt  t}ie 
Jew  in  what  he  sees  of  cloud,  or  rock,  or 
sea,  are  well  introduced,  though  they  are  apt 
now  and  then  to  remind  us  of  the  old  "  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena  Puzzle."  The  seventh 
of  the  pictures  has  the  spirit  of  the  rest  in 
it,  and  is  the  best  of  the  whole  series.  It 
is  full  of  grotesque  efi^ts,  but  the  grotesque 
is  put  to  its  right  use.  In  a  Swiss  valley 
the  Jew  would  rest.  It  becomes  spectral  to 
his  imagination ;  he  again  sees  the  horrible 
procession  in  the  trees,  and  a  white  angel 
(who  is  shown  flashing  out  boldly  from  the 
darkest  shadows  of  the  picture)  drives  him 
forward  on  his  path. 

The  literary  illustrations  appertaining  to 
the  plates  have  been  translated  pleasantly  by 
Mr.  Thombury,  under  whose  care  this  Eng- 
lish edition  of  the  (very)  French  work  is 
produced. — Examiner. 


DORE'S  WANDERING  JEW. 

Evert  one  to  whom  the  name  of  Gustav 
Dord  is  yet  new  will  hail  in  these  designs 
the  advent  of  an  extraordinary  artist.  To 
many,  however,  he  is  already  fkmiliarized  by 
illustrations  to  Rabelais  of  a  rollicking  horse- 
play humor  genuinely  Rabelaisian ;  by  the 
designs,  full  of  chivalry  and  wizardry,  to  the 
Provencal  romance  published  here  as  "  Jau- 
fry  the  Knight  and  the  Fair  Branissende  ;  " 
and  by  occasional  contributions  to  the  illus- 
trated nevTspapers.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1855  we  recollect  a  large  picture  from  his 
band  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma,  with  plenty 
of  crowd  and  shock  in  it. 

Dor^  IB  an  abnormal  artist.  He  will  not 
only  not  conform  to  the  established  standard 
because  it  is  established,  but  he  delights  in 
defying  it ;  he  insists  upon  being  eccentric 
and  extravagant  as  well  as  ori^nal.  He 
pushes  every  thing  to  its  utmost  limit— effect, 
horror,  oouleur  locale,  crowd,  motion.  The 
essence  of  his  art  is  grotesque  imagination, 
expressed  with  a  daring  to  correspond. 
This,  which  is  his  strength,  is  also  his  be- 
traying danger.  There  is  no  strain  in  Dora's 
imagination ;  every  thing  comes  to  him  natu- 
rally and  vividly:  but  there  is  perpetual 
stnun  in  its  expression.  To  represent  every 
thing  at  its  intensest  pitch  must  be  exagger- 
ation, and  pervading  exaggeration  ia  vulgar- 
ism. We  do  not  speak  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  coarseness,  nor  of  the  grotesqueness 
I  of  the  invention  or  the  personages.     The 
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fofmer  is  not  frequent  nor  excessive,  and  the 
latter  is  both  essential  in  M.  Dora's  case  and 
a  good  thing  in  itself.  We  speak  of  the 
feeling  that  enough  is  not  as  good  as  a  feast ; 
the  artist  surfeits,  and  gives  the  beholder  a 
surfeit  as  vrell.  Another  misfortune  is,  that 
M.  Dor^,  contrary  to  the  want  of  his  coun- 
trymen, ia  a  child  at  drawing,  properly  so 
called.  He  can  conjure  up  a  magical  effect, 
and  his  admirable  sense  of  life,  both  in 
figure  and  landscape,  carries  him  in  a  canter 
through  many  things  which  plodding  correct- 
ness would  bungle  at  forever :  still,  the  de- 
ficiency is  very  conspicuous  and  very  injuri- 
ous. From  a  sea-wave  to  a  tree,  or  a  toad 
to  an  angel,  there  is  no  structure  in  M. 
Dora's  forms.  In  the  larger  and  more  elab- 
orate, therer  is  so  much  to  be  represented 
that  a  good  deal  must  of  necessity  be  given 
better  or  worse ;  but  the  smaller  forms, 
where  delicate  making  should  supply  the 
place  of  visible  quantity,  are  mere  lumps. 
However,  the  human  figures  in  the  Wander- 
ing Jew  are  certainly  an  advance  on  those  of 
Jaufry  and  Brunissende.  And  all  defects 
are  condoned  where  genius  is  so  unmistaka- 
bly present.  Few  things  can  be  more  im- 
pressive than  Dora's  designs  ;  he  holds  you 
spell-bound  while  you  look. 

In  style,  the  artist  bases  himself  on  the 
fulness,  audacity,  and  nerve  of  Delacroix. 
His  efibcts,  and  oflen  his  types  of  figure,  are 
Rembrandtish  ;  and  there  is  a  spice  also  of 
the  quaintness  of  Durer ;  all  of  course  fused 
in  Dora's  own  originality. 

These  wood-out  illustrations  of  the  legend 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  are  due  to  an  essay 
on  the  part  of  the  engravers,  Messrs.  Jahyer, 
Rouget,  and  Gauchard,  to  revive  the  great 
scale  and  vigorous  manner  of  wood-cutting 
about  the  Durer  period.  Each  plate  is 
something  like  a  foot  and  a  third  in  height ; 
and  the  skill,  strength,  and  finish  of  execu- 
tion, combined  with  the  size,  render  them 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  things  ever 
produced  in  this  branch  of  engraving. 

The  first  plate  represents  the  sin  and  sen- 
tence of  the  Jew.  He  stands  working  at  his 
shoemaking  craft  upon  a  boot,  under  the 
shop-sign,  which,  in  true  grotesque  spirit,  is 
just  a  French  shop-sign,  of  our  own  day, 
lettered — "  A  la  Botte  Judaique,  par  Laque- 
dem,*'  with  something  about  *'  du  vieux  et 
du  neuf."  In  his  hardheartedness  he  has 
told  Christ  to  **  get  on''  upon  his  way  to 


Calvary ;  and  the  Saviour,  turning  round, 
denounces  the  doom — **  I  go,  but  you  shall 
tarry  until  I  return."    This  figure  is  very 
deficient  in  elevation.    The  design  swarms 
with  brutalized,  bloated  Jewish  faces,  the 
tag-rag  and  bob-tail  of  a  regular  Tyburn 
procession    1800    years    ago.    The    crowd 
presses  in  the  wake  of  the  condemned  up 
the  steep  of  Calvary,  and  young  reprobates 
are  climbing  the  crosses  at  its  top.    In  the 
second  plate,  centuries  have  already  passed, 
and  the  Jew  is  still  on  his  ceaseless  journey. 
His  hand,  here  and  elsewhere,  grasps  hard 
the  money-bag  with  its  inexhaustible  five 
sous — a  symbol  probably  of  Hebrew  avarice. 
The  ground  is  sodden  and  the  sky  drenched 
with  rain :  he  passes  a  roadside  crucifix  with 
dreadful    thoughts.     The    sky,    with    its 
oblique  drift  of  rain  and  lurid  openings,  as 
well  as  some  other  features  of  the  back- 
ground, are  the  fine  thing  here :  the  rest  is 
a  striking  piece  of  black  gleamy  effect,  but 
of  little  worth  otherwise.    Plate  III.  is  the 
Jew's  legendary  arrival,  in  the  year  1774, 
at  Y*  Bruxelles  en  Brabant,"  as  recorded  in 
the  <<  Plainte  du  Juif  Errant."     A  brace  of 
obtuse  pompous  citizens  accost  the  old  man, 
wondering  at  the  immense  fleece  of  a  beard 
the  end  of  which  a  mule  chums  in  his 
mouth,  as  if  it  were  a  wisp  of  hay ;  a  sol- 
emn circle  of  geese  closes  round ;  the  street 
children  peer  ;  the  old  olothesman  grins ; 
the  antique  burgher  guard,  passing  up  a 
black  alley,  pause  to  look.    The  old  street 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  design  and  e^ct. 
Its  quaint  Gothic  oomer-efiigies  thrill  at  the 
strange  presence.    The  boms  of  a  devil  sur- 
mounting the  central  house  seem  to  writhe, 
and  a  miniature  angel  has  come  down  from 
its  niche  to  prick  on  the  vrretched  Jew  to  his 
penance.    It   is  the  real  inexorable  angel 
who  points  him  forward  in  the  next  plate. 
The  gossips  huddle  round  him  kt  a  tavern- 
door,  ranting  for  him  to  stay,  pushing  him 
back,  tempting   him  with  their  <*pdt  de 
b^ire  fraiche  " :  a  dog  howls  frightfully  in 
chorus.    It  is  all  of  no  use :  he  is  in  torment 
till  he  gets  on  the  accursed  journey  again. 
The  Jew  here  is  very  fine :  his  despairing, 
itching  eagerness  to  be  off,  when  it  were 
paradise  might  he  but  rest  for  even  half  an 
hour — ^the  preternatural  strength  and  deter- 
mination in  his  feeble  frame— are  perfect. 
Indeed,  in  both  this  plate  and  the  last,  the 
figures  generally  show  little  of  the  artist's 
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ironted  deficiencies.  Now  the  Jew  fords  a 
river,  its  black-wooded  banks  castellated 
with  feudal  ruins,  which  gleam  in  twilight 
with  strange  fitfulness  and  visionary  gray : 
the  eddj  beneath  his  charmed  footstep  takes 
shape  of  the  Saviour  fallen  under  his  cruel 
cross,  and  the  jeering,  smiting  executioners 
— Now  he  is  in  a  modern  French  churchyard 
by  the  fire  of  early  dawn  :  the  same  vision 
haunts  him  in  him  in  his  own  shadow,  and 
hurtles  in  the  clouds ;  death  is  all  round 
him  ;  the  bells  are  tolling  for  another  grave ; 
but  there  is  none  for  him — Now  he  is  in 
a  mountain-gorge :  the  scattered  pines  are 
alive  with  the  same  vision,  and  threaten  him 
with  tfadir  scraggy  arms;  the  white  de- 
nouncing angel,  shining  against  the  black- 
ness, hovers  over  a  roaring  torrent — Now  in 
a  snowy  alpine  pass :  but  the  rocks  sculpture 
themselves  still  into  that  vision ;  their  peaks 
become  saint  and  martyr ;  his  own  double 
frowns  upon  him ;  the  mountain  crucifix 
onnails  its  arms  to  denounce  him — Now  in  a 
ihipwreck :  the  insatiable  rage  of  the  sea 
has  dashed  the  ship  like  a  pebble  against  the 
rocks;  her  cordage  and  anchor  fly  madly 
about ;  a  sea-monster  swallows  at  a  gulp  one 
of  the  broken  masts  with  its  half-dozen  of 
shrieking  clinging  wretches  ;  other  heads  of 
the  crew  rise  and  fall  with  the  engulphing 
billow,  their  eyes  riveted  upon  the  Jew, 
who,  like  Peter  of  old,  walks  from  wave- 
crest  to  crest.  Here,  too,  the  visy)n  pursues 
him  in  the  clouds :  *'  You  shall  turry  until  I 
return."  The  swing,  and  rush,  and  heave 
of  the  sea,  the  torn  and  vnrithing  surf 
bounding  and  clanging  up  the  olifib,  are 
hero  truly  astonishing.  The  repetition  of 
the  one  vision,  too,  throughout  so  many  de- 
signs and  in  so  many  forms,  is  very  impress- 
ive; its  monotony  not  chargeable,  we  think, 
to  any  poverty  of  invention,  but  to  a  right 
perception  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  power 
of  iteration.  In  another  instance  Laque- 
dem  stands  invulnerable  amid  a  mediasval 
fortresB-si^e  and  battle,  upon  whose  inci- 
dents M.  Dor6  has  lavished  all  the  wealth 
of  atrocity  which  a  fertile  imagination' 
could  suggest.  Two  trunkless  heads  still 
glare  and  clench  their  teeth ;  two  lopped-off 
arms  still  gripe  the  swords ;  two  hearts  still 


smoke  with  hatred.  A  man,  armless  and 
legless,  fights  with  sword  between  teeth; 
the  upper  half  of  a  cross-bowman  still  plies 
the  bolts,  while  runnels  of  his  blood  clot 
round  him ;  a  miserable  wretch  has  his  head 
stuck  with  seven  arrows ;  a  head-and-arms 
seems  to  be  walking  by  itself.  The  inter- 
tangled  confusion  of  the  main  battle  is  very 
grand,  with  the  sword-blades  glancing  white 
like  needles;  and  the  fortress,  though  ex- 
aggerated, is  a  very  effective  piece  of  mediad- 
valism ;  but  the  horrors  of  the  foreground 
pall  and  disgust.  Last  scene  but  one — ^The 
Jew  threads  his  way  amid  the  untrodden 
forests  perhaps  of  undiscovered  America,  and 
through  a  legion  of  all  things  deadly — croco- 
dile, boa,  monstrous  toad,  nameless  lizard,  and 
lion .  A  hippopotamus  snorts  at  him ;  an  ele- 
phant protrudes  tusks  and  proboscis  through 
the  close  palm  trunks.  The  lion  starts  to  see, 
but  will  not  grapple  him ;  the  boa  wags  a 
fiery  tongue,  but  will  not  strike.  At  last  it 
is  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  at  last  he  sinks 
back  to  rest  his  aching  spine  against  a  stone, 
as  the  angel  blows  the  trumpet  of  deliver- 
ance right  into  his  ear.  A  delirious  smile 
contends  with  utter  exhaustion  upon  his 
features.  The  old,  old  boots,  which  have 
walked  their  millions  of  miles,  the  rags  of 
black  stockings  come  off;  the  poor,  old, 
cramped,  travel-sore  feet  are  bare,  never  to 
journey  again.  Hell-flames  glare  up  from  a 
cleft  in  the  ground ;  the  multitudes  of  quick 
and  dead,  intermixed  with  elephant  and 
cameleopard,  loom  through  the  blackness; 
one  fellow  straddles  in  his  pea-coat,  and 
keeps  his  hat  on,  in  perfect  stupidity  or  im- 
penetrable depravity ;  bones  come  together, 
devils  flay  and  tear ;  a  host  of  angels  flicker 
in  the  rays  darted  from  a  flood  of  light. 
The  Jew  wanders  no  more  forever. 

The  letter-press  of  this  most  striking  vol- 
ume includes  a  summary  of  the  legend  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  ;  rapid  but  picturesque 
critiques  on  the  plates  by  Mr.  Thornbury ; 
and  a  **  poem  "  of  excessive  silliness,  writ- 
ten in  description  of  them  by  M.  Pierre 
Dupont,  and  translated  also  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
bury, — an  unaccountable  waste  of  time.—- 
Spectator, 
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From  Blaclcwood's  Magazine. 

THE  SAD  FORTUNES  OF  THE  REVEREND 
AMOS  BARTON. 

PAKT  I.— CHAPTER  I. 

Shepperton  Church  was  a  yery  diAereni- 
looking  buildiDg  five-and-twenty  years  ago. 
To  be  sure,  its  sabetantial  stone  tower  looks 
at  yoa  through  its  intelligent  eye,  the  olock, 
with  the  friendly  expression  of  former  days ; 
but  in  every  thing  else  what  changes !  Now, 
there  is  a  wide  span  of  slated  roof  flanking 
the  old  steeple ;  the  windows  are  tall  and 
symmetrical ;  the  outer  doors  are  resplendent 
with  oak-graining,  the  inner  doors  reveren- 
tially noiseless  with  a  garment  of  red  baize ; 
and  the  walls,  you  are  convinced,  no  lichen 
will  ever  again  effect  a  settlement  on — they 
are  smooth  and  innutrient  as  the  summit  of 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton's  head,  after  ten 
years  of  baldness  and  supererogatory  soap. 
Pass  through  the  baize  doors  and  yoa  will 
see  the  nave  filled  with  well-shaped  benches, 
understood  to  be  free  seats  ;  while  in  certain 
eligible  comers,  less  directly  under  the  fire 
of  the  clergeman's  eye,  there  are  pews  re- 
served for  the  Shepperton  geniality.  Ample 
galleries  are  sup^rted  on  iron  pillars,  and 
in  one  of  them  stands  the  crowning  glory, 
the  very  clasp  or  aigrette  of  Shepperton 
church-adornment — namely,  an  organ,  not 
very  much  out  of  repair,  on  which  a  collector 
of  small  rents,  difierentiated  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  into  an  organist,  will  accom- 
pany the  alacrity  of  your  departure  after 
the  blessing,  by  a  sacred  minuet  or  an  easy 
"  Gloria." 

Immense  improvement!  says  the  well- 
regulated  mind,  which  unintermittingly  re- 
joices in  the  New  Police,  the  Tithe  Commu- 
tation Act,  the  penny-post,  and  all  guarantees 
of  human  advancement,  and  has  no  moments 
when  conservative-reforming  intellect  takes  a 
nap,  while  imagination  does  a  little  Toryism 
by  the  sly,  revelling  in  regret  that  dear,  old, 
brown,  crumbling,  picturesque  inefficiency  is 
everywhere  giving  place  to  spick-and-span, 
new-painted,  new-varnished  efficiency,  which 
will  yield  endless  diagrams,  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections,  but  alas !  no  picture.  Mine,  I 
fear,  is  not  a  well-regulated  mind  :  it  has  an 
occasional  tenderness  for  old  abuses;  it 
lingers  with  a  oertun  fondness  over  the  days 
of  nasal  clerks  and  topbooted  parsons,  and 
has  a  sigh  for  the  departed  shades  of  vulgar 
errors.     So  it  is  not  surprimng  that  I  recall 


with  a  fond  sadness  Shepperton  church  as  it 
was  in  the  old  days,  with  its  outer  coat  of 
rough  stucco,  its  red-tiled  roof,  its  hetero- 
geneous windows  patched  with  desultory  bits 
of  painted  glass,  and  its  little  flight  of  steps 
with  their  wooden  rail  running  up  the  outer 
wall,  and  leading  to  the  school-children's 
gallery. 

Then  inside,  what  dear  old  quaintnesses ! 
which  I  began  to  look  at  with  delight  even 
when  I  was  so  crude  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation that  my  nurse  found  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  reinforcement  of  my  devo- 
tional patience  by  smuggling  bread-and-but- 
ter into  the  sacred  edifice.  There  was  the 
chancel,  guarded  by  two  little  cherubims 
looking  uncomfortably  squeezed  between  arch 
and  wall,  and  adorned  with  escutcheons  of 
the  Oldinport  family,  which  showed  me  in- 
exhaustible possibilities  of  meaning  in  their 
blood-red  hands,  their  death's-heads  and 
cross-bones,  their  leopards'  paws,  and  Mal- 
tese crosses.  There  were  inscriptions  on  the 
panels  of  the  singing-gallery,  telling  of  bene- 
factions to  the  poor  of  Shepperton,  with  an 
involuted  elegance  of  capitaJs  and  final  flour- 
ishes, which  my  alphabetic  erudition  traced 
with  ever-new  delight.  No  benches  in  those 
days;  but  huge  roomy  pews,  round  which 
devout  church-goers  sat  during  "  lessons," 
trying  to  look  anywhere  else  than  into  each 
other's  eyes.  No  low  partitions  allowing 
you,  with  a  dreary  absence  of  contrast  and 
mystery, *t&  see  every  thing  at  all  moments  ; 
but  tall  dark  panels,  under  whose  shadow  I 
sank  vrith  a  sense  of  retirement  through  the 
Litany,  only  to  feel  with  more  intensity 
my  burst  into  the  conspicuousness  of  pubUo 
life  when  I  was  made  to  stand  up  on  the  seat 
during  the  psalms  or  the  singing. 

And  the  singing  was  no  mechanical  affair 
of  official  routine  ;  it  had  a  drama.  As  the 
moment  of  psalmody  approached,  by  some 
process  to  me  as  mysterious  and  untraceable 
as  the  opening  of  the  flowers  or  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  stars,  a  slate  appeared  in  front  of 
the  gallery,  advertising  in  bold  characters 
the  psalm  about  to  bo  sung,  lest  the  sono- 
rous announcement  of  the  clerk  should  still 
leave  the  bucolic  mind  in  doubt  on  that 
head.  Then  followed  the  migration  of 
the  clerk  to  the  gallery,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  a  bassoon,  two  key-bugles,  a  car- 
penter understood  to  have  an  amazing  power 
I  of  singing  '*  counter,"  and  two  lesser  mud- 
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eal  Stan,  he  formed  the  complement  of  a 
thoii  regarded  in  Shepperton  as  one  of  dis- 
tiogoiahed  attraction,  occasionally  known  to 
draw  hearers  from  the  next  parish.  The  in- 
noTation  of  bjmn-booka  was  as  yet  un- 
dreamed of;  eyen  the  New  Version  was  re- 
garded with  a  sort  of  melancholy  tolerance, 
aa  part  of  the  common  degeneracy  in  a  time 
when  prices  had  dwindled,  and  a  cotton 
gown  was  no  longer  stoat  enough  to  last  a 
lifetime;  for  the  lyrical  taste  of  the  best 
heads  in  Shepperton  had  been  formed  on 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  But  the  greatest 
triomphs  ia  the  Shepperton  choir  were  re- 
served for  the  Sundays  when  the  slate  an- 
nomioed  an  Anthem,  with  a  dignified  absti- 
aence  firom  particularization,  both  words  and 
mnsio  lying  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
imbitioaB  amateur  in  the  congregation  :  an 
antfiem  in  which  the  key-bugles  always  ran 
away  at  a  great  pace,  while  the  bassoon 
every  now  and  then  boomed  a  flying  shot 
after  them. 

As  for  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Gilfil,  an  excel- 
lent old  gentleman,  who  smoked  very  long 
pipes  and  preached  very  short  sermons,  I 
miut  not  speak  of  him,  or  I  might  be 
tempted  to  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  which 
bad  its  little  romance,  as  most  lives  have  be- 
tween the  ages  of  teetotum  and  tobacco. 
Aad  at  present  I  am  concerned  with  quite 
another  sort  of  clergymen — the  Rev.  Amos 
Barton,  who  had  not  come  to  Shepperton 
antil  long  after  Mr.  Gilfil  had  departed  this 
life— until  alter  an  interval  in  which  Evan- 
gelicalism and  the  CathoUo  Question  had  be- 
gan to  agitate  the  rustic  mind  with  contro- 
Ternal  debates.  A  Popish  blacksmith  had 
produced  a  strong  Protestant  reaction  by  de- 
claring that,  as  soon  as  the  Emancipation 
Bill  was  passed,  he  should  do  a  great  stroke 
of  business  in  gridirons ;  and  the  disindina- 
tion  of  the  Shepperton  parishoners  generally 
to  dim  the  unique  glory  of  St.  Lawrence  ren- 
dered the  Church  and  Constitution  an  afikir 
of  their  business  and  bosoms.  A  zealous 
^▼angelical  preacher  had  made  the  old  sound- 
ing-board vibrate  with  quite  a  different  sort 
of  elocution  from  Mr.  Gilfirs ;  the  hymn- 
book  bad  almost  superseded  the  Old  and 
New  Versions  >  and  the  great  square  pews 
were  crowded  with  new  faces  from  distant 
corners  of  the  parish, — ^perhaps  from  dissent- 
ing chapels. 

You  are  not  imagining,  I  hope,  that  Amos 


Barton  was  the  incumbent  of  Shepperton. 
He  was  no  such  thing.  Those  were  days 
when  a  man  could  hold  three  small  livings, 
starve  a  curate  a-piece  on  two  of  them,  and 
live  badly  himself  on  the  third.  It  was  so 
with  the  Vicar  of  Shepperton  ;  a  vicar  given 
to  bricks  and  mortar,  and  thereby  running 
into  debt  far  away  in  a  northern  county — 
who  executed  his  vicarial  functions  towards 
Shepperton  by  pocketing  the  sum  of  thirty- 
five  pounds  ten  per  annum,  the  net  surplus 
remaining  to  him  from  the  proceeds  of  that 
living,  after  the  disbursement  of  eighty 
pounds  as  the  annual  stipend  of  his  curate. 
And  now,  pray,  can  you  solve  me  the  fol- 
lowing problem  ?  Given  a  man  with  a  wife 
and  six  children :  let  him  be  obliged  always 
to  exhibit  himself  when  outside  his  own  door 
in  a  suit  of  black  broadcloth,  such  as  will 
not  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  Estab- 
lishment by  a  paltry  plebeian  glossiness  or 
an  unseemly  whiteness  at  the  edges;  in  a 
snowy  cravat,  which  is  a  serious  investment 
of  labor  in  the  hemming,  starching,  and 
ironing  departments;  and  in  a  hat  which 
shows  no  symptom  of  taking  to  the  hideous 
doctrine  of  expediency,  and  shaping  itself 
according  to  circumstances ;  let  him  have  a 
parish  large  enough  to  create  an  external 
necessity  for  abundant  shoe-leather,  and  an 
internal  necessity  for  abundant  beef  and 
mutton,  as  well  as  poor  enough  to  require 
frequent  priestly  consolation  in  the  shape 
of  shillings  and  sixpences ;  and,  lastly,  let 
him  be  compelled,  by  his  own  pride  and 
other  people's,  to  dress  his  wife  and  children 
with  gentility,  from  bonnet-strings  to  shoe- 
strings. By  what  process  of  division  can 
the  sum  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum  be 
made  to  yield  a  quotient  which  will  cover 
that  man's  weekly  expenses  ?  This  was  the 
problem  presented  by  the  position  of  the 
Rev.  Amos  Barton,  as  curate  of  Shepperton, 
rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

What  was  thought  of  this  problem,  and 
of  the  man  who  had  to  work  it  out,  by  some 
of  the  well-to-do  inhabitants  of  Shepperton, 
two  years  or  more  afler  Mr.  Barton's  arrival 
among  them,  you  shall  hear,  if  you  will 
accompany  me  to  Cross  Farm,  and  to  the 
fireside  of  Mrs.  Patten,  a  childless  old  lady, 
who  had  got  rich  chiefly  by  the  negative 
process  of  spending  nothing.  Mrs.  Patten's 
passive  accumulation  of  wealth,  through  all 
sorts  of  '*  bad  times,"  on  the  farm  of  which 
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she  had  been  sole  tenant  since  her  hnshand's 
death,  her  epigrammatio  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Hackit,  sarcastically  accoanted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  <*  sixpences  grew  on  the  bents 
of  Cross  Farm;"  while  Mr.  Hackit,  ex- 
pressing his  Tiews  more  literally,  reminded 
his  wife  that  *'  money  breeds  money.*'  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hackit,  from  the  neighboring 
farm,  are  Mrs.  Patten's  guests  this  evening ; 
BO  is  Mr.  Pillgrim,  the  doctor  from  the  near- 
est market-town,  who,  though  occasionally 
affecting  aristocratic  airs,  and  giving  late 
dinners  with  enigmatic  side-dishes  and  poi- 
sonous port,  KB  never  so  comfortable  as  when 
he  is  relaxing  his  professional  legs  in  one  of 
those  excellent  farmhouses  where  the  mice 
are  sleek  and  the  mistress  sickly.  And  he 
is  at  this  moment  in  clover. 

For  the  flickering  of  Mrs.  Patten's  bright 
fire  is  reflected  in  her  bright  copper  tea-ket- 
tle, the  home-made  muffins  glisten  with  an 
inviting  succulence,  and  Mrs.  Patten's  niece, 
a  single  lady  of  fifty,  who  has  refused  the 
most  ineligible  offers  out  of  devotion  to  her 
aged  aunt,  is  pouring  the  rich  cream  into 
the  fragrant  tea  with  a  discreet  liberality. 

Reader !  did  yom  ever  taste  such  a  cup  of 
tea  as  Miss  Gibbs  is  this  moment  handing  to 
Mr.  Pillgrim?  Do  you  know  the  dulcet 
strength,  the  animating  blandness  of  tea 
sufficiently  blended  with  real  fiirmhouse 
cream  ?  No— most  likely  you  are  a  misera- 
ble town-bred  reader,  who  think  of  cream 
as  a  thinnish  white  fluid,  delivered  in  infini- 
tesimal pennyworths  down  area  steps ;  or, 
perhaps,,  from  a  presentiment  of  calves' 
brains,  you  refrain  from  any  lacteal  addi- 
tion, and  rasp  your  tongue  with  unmitigated 
bohea.  You  have  a  vague  idea  of  a  milch 
oow  as  probably  a  white-plaster  animal 
standing  in  a  butterman's  window,  and  you 
know  nothing  of  the  sweet  history  of  genu- 
ine cream,  such  as  Miss  Gibbs' :  how  it  was 
this  morning  in  the  udders  of  the  large  sleek 
beasts,  as  they  stood  lowing  a  patient  en- 
treaty under  the  milking-shed ;  how  it  fell 
with  a  pleasant  rythm  into  Betty's  pail, 
sending  a  delicious  incense  into  the  cool 
air ;  how  it  was  carried  into  that  temple  of 
moist  cleanliness,  the  dairy,  where  it  quietly 
separated  itself  from  the  meaner  elements 
of  milk,  and  lay  in  mellowed  whiteness, 
ready  for  the  skimming-dish  which  trans- 
ferred it  to  Miss  Gibbs'  glass  cream-jug.  If 
I  am  right  in  my  conjecture,  you  are  unac- 


quainted with  the  highest  possibilitiea  of 
tea ;  and  Mr.  Pillgrim,  who  is  holding  that 
cup  in  his  hand,  has  an  idea  beyond  you. 

Mrs.  Hackit  declines  cream ;  she  has  so 
long  abstained  from  it  with  an  eye  to 
the  weekly  butter-money,  that  abstinence, 
wedded  to  habit,  has  begotten  aversion. 
She  is  a  thin  woman  vnth  a  chronic  liver- 
complaint,  which  would  have  secured  her 
Mr.  Pillgrim's  entire  regard  and  unreserved 
good  word,  even  if  he  had  not  been  in  awe 
of  her  tongue,  which  was  as  sharp  as  hla 
own  lancet.  She  has  brought  her  knitting 
—no  frivolous  fkncy  knitting,  but  a  sub- 
stantial woollen  stocking ;  the  click-click  of 
of  her  knitting-needles  is  the  running  ac- 
companiment to  all  her  conversation,  and  in 
her  utmost  enjoyment  of  spoiling  a  friend's 
self-satisfaction,  she  was  never  knowi^  to 
spoil  a  stocking. 

Mrs.  Patten  does  not  admire  this  ezc^ve 
dick-clicking  activity.  Quiescence  in  an 
easy-chair,  under  the  sense  of  compound 
interest  perpetually  accumulating,  has  long 
seemed  an  ample  function  to  her,  and  she 
does  her  malevolence  gently.  She  is  a  pretty 
little  old  woman  of  eighty,  with  a  close  cap 
and  tiny  flat  white  curls  round  her  face,  as 
natty  and  unsoiled  and  invariable  as  the 
vrazen  image  of  a  little  old  lady  under  a 
glass-case ;  once  a  lady's  maid,  and  married 
for  her  beauty.  She  used  to  adore  her  hue- 
band,  and  now  she  adores  her  money,  cher- 
ishing a  quiet  blood-relation's  hatred  for 
her  neice,  Janet  Gibbs,  who,  she  knows, 
expects  a  large  legacy,  and  whom  she  is  de- 
termined  to  disappoint.  Her  money  shall 
all  go  in  a  lump  to  a  distant  relation  of  her 
husband's,  and  Janet  shall  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  pretending  to  cry,  by  finding  that 
she  is  left  with  a  miserable  pittance. 

Mrs.  Patten  has  more  respect  for  her 
neighbor  Mr.  Hackit  than  for  most  people. 
Mr.  Hackit  is  a  shrewd  substantial  man, 
whose  advice  about  crops  is  always  worth 
listening  to,  and  who  is  too  well  off  to  want 
to  borrow  money. 

And  now  that  we  are  snug  and  warm 
with  this  little  tea-party,  while  it  is  freezing 
with  February  bitterness  outside,  vre  ^111 
listen  to  what  they  are  talking;  about. 

"  So,"  said  Mr.  Pillgrim,  vrath  his  mouth 
only  half  empty  of  muffin,  **  you  had  a  row 
in  Shepperton  church  last  Sunday.  I  was 
at  Jem  Hood's,  the  bassoon-man's,  this 
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morning,  attending  his  wife,  and  he  swean 
he'll  be  revenged  on  the  parson— a  oon* 
founded,  methodistioal,  meddlesome  chap, 
who  must  be  putting  his  finger  in  every 
pie.    What  is  it  all  about  ? ' ' 

**>0'^  a  passill.  o'  nonsense,"  said  Mr. 
Haekit,  sticking  one  thumb  between  the 
buttons  of  his  capacious  waistcoat,  and  re- 
taining a  pinch  of  snuff  with  the  other — 
for  he  was  but  moderately  given  to  **  the 
cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate,"  and  had 
already  finished  his  tea;  <<  they  b^n  to 
sing  the  wedding  psalm  for  a  new-married 
couple,  as  pretty  a  psalm  an'  as  pretty  a 
tune  as  any's  in  the  prayer-book.  It's  been 
sung  for  every  new-married  couple  since  I 
was  a  boy.  And  what  can  be  better? " 
Here  Mr.  Haekit  stretched  out  his  left  arm, 
threw  back  his  head,  and  broke  into  mel- 
ody— 

*' '  0  what  a  happy  thhig  it  is. 
And  joyAii  for  to  see. 
Brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
Friendship  and  unity.' 

But  Mr.  Barton  is  all  for  th'  hymns,  and  a 
sort  o'  music  as  I  can't  join  in  at  all." 

*'  And  so,"  said  Mr.  Pillgrim,  recalling 
Mr.  Haekit  from  lyrical  reminiscences  to 
narrative,  "he called  out  Silence!  did  he? 
when  he  got  into  the  pulpit;  and  gave  a 
hymn  out  himself  to  some  meeting-house 
tune?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Haekit,  stooping  to- 
wards the  candle  to  pick  up  a  stitch,  "  and 
turned  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock.  I  often  say, 
when  he  preaches  about  meekness,  he  gives 
himself  a  slap  in  the  face.  He's  like  me— 
he's  got  a  temper  of  his  own." 

"Rather  a  low-bred  fellow,  I  think. 
Barton,"  said  Mr.  Pillgrim,  who  hated  the 
Reverend  Amos  for  two  reasons — ^because  he 
had  called  in  a  new  doctor,  recently  settled 
in  Shepperton ;  and  because,  being  himself  a 
dabbler  in  drugs,  he  had  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing cured  a  patient  of  Mr.  Pilgrim 's.  '  *  They 
say  his  father  was  a  dissenting  shoemaker ; 
and  he's  half  a  dissenter  himself.  Why, 
doesn't  he  preach  extempore  in  that  cottage 
up  here,  of  a  Sunday  evening?" 

"  Tchaw !  "—this  was  Mr.  Haekit's  favor- 
ite interjection — "that  preaching  without 
book's  no  good,  only  when  a  man  has  a  gift, 
and  has  the  Bible  at  his  fingers'  ends.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  Parry — ^he'd  a  gift; 
and  in  my  youth  I've  heard  the  Banters  out 
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o'  doors  in  Yorkshire  go  on  for  an  hour  or 
two  on  end,  without  ever  sticking  fast  a 
minute.  There  was  one  clever  chap,  I  re- 
member, as  used  to  say,  'You're  like  the 
wood-pigeon;  it  says  do,  do,  do,  all  day, 
and  never  sets  about  any  work  itself. '  That's 
bringing  it  home  to  people.  But  our 
parson's  no  gift  at  all  that  way;  he  can 
preach  as  good  a  sermon  as  need  be  beard 
when  he  writes  it  down.  But  when  he 
tries  to  preach  wi'out  book,  he  rambles 
about,  and  doesn't  stick  to  's  text;  and 
every  now  and  then  he  flounders  about  like 
a  sheep  as  has  cast  itself,  and  can't  get  on  'ts 
legs  again.  You  wouldn't  like  that,  Mrs. 
Patten,  if  you  was  to  go  to  church  now?  " 

"Eh,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Patten,  falling 
back  in  her  chair,  and  lifting  up  her  little 
withered  hands,  "what  would  Mr.  Gilfil 
say,  if  he  was  worthy  to  know  the  changes 
as  have  come  about  in  the  church  in  these 
ten  years?  I  don't  understand  these  new 
sort  o'  doctrines.  When  Mr.  Barton  comes 
to  see  me,  he  talks  about  nothing  but  my 
sins  and  my  need  o'  marcy.  Now,  Mr. 
Haekit,  I've  never  been  a  sinner.  From  the 
fust  beginning,  when  I  went  into  service,  I 
al'ys  did  my  duty  by  my  emplyers.  I  was  a 
good  wife  as  any's  in  the  county — ^never 
aggravated  my  husband.  The  cheese-factor 
used  to  say  my  cheese  was  al'ys  to  be 
depended  on.  I've  known  women,  as  their 
cheeses  swelled  a  shame  to  be  seen,  when 
their  husbands  had  counted  on  the  cheese- 
money  to  make  up  their  rent ;  and  yet  they'd 
three  gowns  to  my  one.  If  I'm  not  to  be 
saved,  I  know  a  many  as  are  in  a  bad  way. 
But  it's  well  for  me  as  I  can't  go  to  church 
any  longer,  for  if  th'  old  singers  are  to  be 
done  away  with,  there'll  be  nothing  left  as 
it  was  in  Mr.  Patten's  time;  and  what's 
more,  I  hear  you've  settled  to  pull  the  church 
down  and  build  it  up  new?  " 

Now  the  fact  was  that  the  Rev.  Amos 
Barton,  on  his  last  visit  to  Mrs.  Patten,  had 
urged  her  to  enlarge  her  promised  subscrip- 
tion of  twenty  pounds,  representing  to  her 
that  she  was  only  a  steward  of  her  riches,  and 
that  she  could  not  spend  them  more  for  the 
glory  of  God  than  by  giving  a  heavy  sub- 
scription towards  the  rebuilding  of  Shepper- 
ton church — a  practical  precept  which  was 
not  likely  to  smooth  the  way  to  her  accept- 
ance of  his  theological  doctrine.  Mr.  Haekit, 
who  had  more  doctrinal  enlightenment  thaa 
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Mrs.  Patten,  had  been  a  little  ehocked  by 
the  heathenism  of  her  speech,  and  was  glad 
of  the  new  turn  given  to  the  subject  by 
this  question,  addressed  to  him  as  church- 
warden, and  an  authority  in  all  parochial 
matters. 

<<  Ah,"  he  answered,  <<  the  parson's  bod- 
dered  us  into  it  at  last,  and  we're  to  begin 
pulling  down  this  spring.  But  we  haven't 
got  money  enough  yet.  I  was  for  waiting 
till  we'd  made  up  the  sum,  and,  for  my  part, 
I  think  the  congregation's  fell  off  o'  late ; 
though  Mr.  Barton  says  that's  because 
there's  been  no  room  for  the  people  when 
they've  come.  You  see,  the  congregation 
got  so  large  in  Parry's  time,  the  people  stood 
in  th'  aisles ;  but  there's  never  any  crowd 
now,  as  Lean  see." 

*'  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Hackit,  whose  good- 
nature began  to  act,  now  that  it  was  a  little 
in  contradiction  with  the  dominant  tone  of 
the  conversation,  *<J  like  Mr.  Barton.  I 
think  he's  a  good  sort  o'  man,  for  all  he's 
not  overburthen'd  i'  th'  upper  story ;  and 
his  wife's  as  nice  a  lady-like  woman  as  I'd 
wish  to  see.  How  nice  she  keeps  her  chil- 
dren! and  little  enough  money  to  do  't 
with ;  and  a  delicate  creatur' — six  children, 
and  another  a-coming.  I  don't  know  how 
they  make  both  ends  meet,  I'm  sure,  now 
her  aunt  has  lefl  'em.  But  I  sent  'em  a 
cheese  and  a  -sack  o'  potatoes  last  week; 
that's  something  towards  filling  the  little 
mouths." 

<<Ah!  "  said  Mr.  Hackit,  «  and  my  wife 
makes  Mr.  Barton  a  good  stiff  glass  o' 
brandy-and-water,  when  he  comes  in  to 
Bopper  after  his  cottage  preaching.  The 
parson  likes  it ;  it  puts  a  bit  o'  color  into  's 
&jce,  and  makes  him  look  a  deal  hand- 
somer." 

This  allusion  to  brandy-and-water  sug- 
gested to  Miss  Gibbs  the  introduction  of  the 
liquor  decanters,  now  that  the  tea  was 
cleared  away ;  for  in  bucolic  society  five^and- 
twenty  years  ago,  the  human  animal  of  the 
male  sex  was  understood  to  be  perpetually 
athirst,  and  *'  something  to  drink  "  was  as 
necessary  a  <<  condition  of  thought "  as  Time 
and  Space. 

''  Now,  that  cottage  preaching,"  said  Mr. 
Pilgrim,  mixing  himself  a  strong  glass  of 
«  cold  without,"  <*  I  was  talking  about  it  to 
our  Parson  Ely  the  other  day,  and  he  doesn't 
approve  of  it  at  all.    He  said  it  did  as  much 


harm  as  good  to  give  a  too  familiar  aspect  ^' 
religious  teaching.    That  was  what  Ely  said 
— it  does  as  much  harm  as  good  to  give  a  too 
familiar  aspect  to  religious  teaching." 

Mr.  Pilgrim  generally  spoke  with  an  in- 
termittent kind  of  splutter ;  indeed,  one  of 
his  patients  had  observed  that  it  was  a  pity 
such  a  clever  man  had  a  '*  'pediment"  in 
his  speech.  But  when  he  came  to  what  he 
conceived  the  pith  of  his  argument  or  th« 
point  of  his  joke,  he  mouthed  out  his  words 
with  slow  emphaeis;  as  a  hen,  when  ad- 
vertising her  accouchement,  passes  at  irre- 
gular intervals  from  panissimo  semiquavers 
to  fortissimo  crotchets.  He  thought  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Ely's  particularly  metaphys- 
ical and  profound,  and  the  more  decisive  of 
the  question  because  it  was  a  generality 
which  represented  no  particulars  to  his 
mind. 

<<  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Hackit,  who  had  always  the  courage 
of  her  opinion,  *'  but  I  know,  some  of  our 
laborers  and  stockingers  as  used  never  to 
come  to  church,  come  to  the  cottage,  and 
that's  better  than  never  hearing  any  thing 
good  from  week's  end  to  week's  end.  And 
there's  that  Track  Society  as  Mr.  Barton  has 
begun — ^I've  seen  more  o'  the  poor  people 
with  going  tracking^  than  all  the  time  I've 
lived  in  the  parish  before.  And  there'd 
need  be  something  done  among  'em ;  for  the 
drinking  at  them  Benefit  Clubs  is  shameful. 
There's  hardly  a  steady  man  or  stead*  woman 
either,  but  what's  a  dissenter." 

During  this  speech  of  Mrs.  Hackit's  Mr. 
Pillgrim  had  emitted  a  succession  of  little 
snorts,  something  like  the  treble  grunts  of  a 
guinea-pig,  which  were  always  with  him  the 
sign  of  suppressed  disapproval.  But  he 
never  contradicted  Mrs.  Hackit — a  woman 
whose  "pot  luck"  was  always  to  be  relied 
on,  and  who  on  her  side  had  unlimited  reli- 
ance on  bleeding,  blistering,  and  draughts. 

Mrs.  Patten,  however,  felt  equal  dis- 
approbation, and,  had  no  reasons  for  sup- 
pressing it. 

"  Well,"  she  remarked,  "  I've  heard  of 
no  good  from  interfering  with  one's  neigh- 
bors, poor  or  rich.  And  I  hate  the  sight  o' 
women  going  about  trapesing  from  house  to 
house  in  all  weathers,  wet  or  dry,  and  com- 
ing in  with  their  petticoats  dagged  and  their 
shoes  all  over  mud.  Janet  wanted  to  join 
in  the  tracking,  but  I  told  her  I'd  have  no- 
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body  tracking  oot  o'  my  house ;  when  I'm 
gone,  she  may  do  as  she  likes.  I  never  dag- 
ged  my  petticoats  in  my  life,  and  I've  no 
opinion  o'  that  sort  o*  religion." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Hackit,  who  was  fond  of 
soothing  the  acerbities  of  the  feminine  mind 
with  a  jocose  compliment,  <'yoa  held  your 
petticoats  so  high,  to  show  your  tight 
ankles :  it  isn't  everybody  as  likes  to  show 
her  ankles." 

This  joke  met  with  general  acceptance, 
even  from  the  snubbed  Janet,  whose  ankles 
were  only  tight  in  the  sense  of  looking  ex- 
tremely squeezed  by  her  boots.  But  Janet 
seemed  always  to  identify  herself  with  her 
aunt's  personality,  holding  her  own  under 
protest. 

Under  cover  of  the  general  laughter,  the 
gentlemen  replenished  their  glasses,  Mr. 
Pillgrim  attempting  to  give  his  the  charac- 
ter of  a  stirrup-cup,  by  observing  that  he 
(»must  be  going."  Miss  Gibbs  seized  this 
opportunity  of  telling  Mrs.  Hackit  that  she 
suspected  Betty,  the  dairymaid,  of  frying 
the  beet  bacon  for  the  shepherd,  when  he 
nt  up  with  her  to  <*help  brew;"  where- 
upon Mrs.,  Hackit  replied,  that  she  had 
always  thought  Betty  false;  and  Mrs. 
Patten  said,  there  was  no  bacon  stolen  when 
she  was  able  to  manage.  Mr.  Hackit,  who 
always  said  he  **  never  saw  the  like  to  women 
with  their  maids— he  never  had  any  trouble 
with  his  men,"  avoided  listening  to  this  dis- 
cnnion,  by  raising  the  question  of  vetches 
with  Mr.  Pillgrim.  The  stream  of  conversa- 
tion had  thus  diverged  ;  no  more  was  said 
about  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  who  is  the 
main  object  of  interest  to  us  just  now.  So 
we  may  leave  Cross  Farm  without  vmiting 
tiU  Mrs.  Hackit,  resolutely  donning  her 
dogs  and  wrappings,  renders  it  incumbent 
on  Mr.  Pillgrim  also  to  fulfil  his  frequent 
threat  of  going. 

CHAPTSB  II. 

It  was  happy  for  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton 
that  he  did  not,  like  us,  overhear  the  con- 
versation recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  In- 
deed, what  mortal  is  there  of  us,  who  would 
find  his  satisfaction  enhanced  by  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  picture  he  presents 
to  himself  of  his  own  doings,  with  the  pic- 
ture they  make  on  the  mental  retina  of  his 
neighbors  ?  We  are  poor  plants  buoyed  up 
by  the  air  veasels  of  our  own  conceit :  alas 
for  ns,  if  we  get  a  few  pinches  that  empty 


us  of  that  windy  self-subsistence!  The 
very  capacity  for  good  would  go  out  of  us. 
For,  tell  the  most  impassioned  orator,  sud- 
denly, that  his  wig  is  awry,  or  his  shirt-lap 
hanging  out,  and  that  he  is  tickling  people 
by  the  oddity  of  his  person,  instead  of  thril- 
ling them  by  the  energy  of  his  periods,  and 
you  would  infallibly  dry  up  the  spring  of 
his  eloquence.  That  is  a  deep  and  wide 
saying,  that  no  miracle  can  be  wrought 
without  faith — without  the  worker's  faith  in 
himself,  as  well  as  the  recipient's  faith  in 
him.  And  the  greatest  part  of  the  worker's 
faith  in  himself  is  made  up  of  the  faith  that 
others  believe  in  him. 

Let  me  be  persuaded  that  my  neighbor 
Jenkins  considers  me  a  blockhead,  and  I 
shall  never  shine  in  conversation  with  him 
any  more.  Let  me  discover  that  the  lovely 
Phosbe  thinks  my  squint  intolerable,  and  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  fix  her  blandly  with 
my  disengaged  eye  again. 

Thank  heaven,  then,  that  a  little  illusion 
is  left  to  us,  to  enable  us  to  be  useful  and 
agreeablo— that  we  don't  know  exactly  what 
our  friends  think  of  us — that  the  world  is 
not  made  of  looking-glass,  to  show  us  just 
the  figure  we  are  making,  and  just  what  is 
going  on  behind  our  backs !  By  the  help  of 
dear  friendly  illusion,  we  are  able  to  dream 
that  we  are  charming — and  our  faces  wear 
a  becoming  air  of  self-possession ;  we  are 
able  to  dream  that  other  men  admire  our 
talents — and  our  benignity  is  undisturbed; 
we  are  able  to  dream  that  we  are  doing  much 
good — and  we  do  a  little. 

Thus  it  was  with  Amoa  Barton  on  that 
very  Thursday  evening,  when  he  was  the 
subject  of  the  conversation  at  Cross  Farm. 
He  had  been  dining  at  Mr.  Farquhar's,  the 
secondary  squire  of  the  parish,  and,  stimu- 
lated by  unwonted  gravies  and  port  wine, 
had  been  delivering  his  opinion  on  affairs 
parochial  and  otherwise  with  considerable 
aniivation.  And  he  was  now  returning 
home  in  the  moonlight — a  little  chill,  it  is 
true,  for  he  had  just  now  no  grea-tcoat  com- 
patible with  clerical  dignity,  and  a  fur  boa 
round  one's  neck,  with  a  waterproof  cape 
over  one's  shoulders,  doesn't  frighten  away 
the  cold  from  one's  legs ;  but  entirely  un- 
suspicious, not  only  of  Mr.  Hackit's  estimate 
of  his  oratorical  powers,  but  also  of  the 
critical  remarks  passed  on  him  by  the  Misses 
Farquhar  as  soon  the  drawing-room  door 
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had  dosed  behind  him.  Misa  Jalia  had 
observed  that  she  jiever  heard  any  one  sniff 
so  frightfully  as  Mr.  Barton  did — she  had  a 
great  mind  to  offer  him  her  pocket-handker- 
chief ;  and  Miss  Arabella  wondered  why  he 
always  said  he  was  going  for  to  do  a  thing. 
He,  excellent  man !  was  meditating  fresh 
pastoral  exertions  on  the  morrow ;  he  would 
set  on  foot  his  lending  library,  in  which  he 
had  introduced  some  books  that  would  be  a 
pretty  sharp  blow  to  the  di8senter8-H)ne 
especially,  purporting  to  be  written  by  a 
working  man  who,  out  of  pure  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  his  class,  took  the  trouble  to  warn 
thenr  in  this  way  against  those  hypocritical 
thieves,  the  dissenting  preachers.  The  Bev. 
Amos  Barton  profoundly  believed  in  the 
existence  of  that  working  man,  and  had 
thoughts  of  writing  to  him.  Dissent,  he 
considered,  would  have  its  head  bruised  in 
Shepperton,  for  did  he  not  attack  it  in  two 
ways?  He  preached  Low-Church  doctrine 
— as  evangelical  as  any  thing  to  be  heard  in 
the  Independent  Chapel;  and  he  made 
a  High-Church  assertion  of  ecclesiastical 
powers  and  functions.  Clearly,  the  Dis- 
senters would  feel  that  *<  the  parson  "  was 
too  many  for  them.  Nothing  like  a  man 
who  combines  shrewdness  with  energy.  The 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  Mr.  Barton  consid- 
ered was  one  of  his  strong  points. 

Look  at  him  as  he  winds  through  the  little 
churchyard!  The  silver  light  that  &lls 
aslant  on  church  and  tomb,  enables  you  to 
see  his  slim  black  figure,  made  all  the  slimmer 
by  tight  pantaloons,  as  it  flits  past  the  pale 
gravestones.  He  walks  with  a  quick  step, 
and  is  now  rapping  with  sharp  decision  at 
the  vicarage  door.  It  is  opened  without 
delay  by  the  nurse,  cook,  and  housemaid, 
all  at  once — that  is  to  say,  by  the  robust 
maid-of-all-work,  Nanny  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Bar- 
ton hangs  up  his  hat  in  the  passage,  you  see 
that  a  narrow  face  of  no  particular  com- 
plexion—even the  small-pox  that  hy  at- 
tacked it  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mongrel, 
indefinite  kind — ^with  features  of  no  particu- 
lar shape,  and  an  eye  of  no  particular  ex- 
pression, is  surmounted  by  a  slope  of  bald- 
ness gently  rising  from  brow  to  crown .  You 
jadge  him,  rightly,  to  be  about  forty.  The 
house  is  quiet,  for  it  is  half-past  ten,  and 
Ihe  children  have  long  been  gone  to  bed. 
He  opens  the  sitting-room  door,  but  instead 
of  seeing  his  wife,  as  he  expected,  stitching 


with  the  nimblest  of  fingers  by  the  light  of 
one  candle,  he  finds  her  dispensing  with  the 
light  of  a  candle  altogether.  She  is  sofUy 
pacing  up  and  down  by  the  red  fire-light, 
holding  in  her  arms  little  Walter,  the  year- 
old  baby,  who  looks  over  her  shoulder  with 
large  wide-open  eyes,  while  the  patient 
mother  pats  his  back  with  her  soft  hand, 
and  glances  with  a  sigh  at  the  heap  of  larg« 
and  small  stockings  lying  unmended  on  the 
table. 

She  WBA  a  lovely  woman — Mrs.  Amos 
Barton ;  a  large,  fair,  gentle  Madonna,  with 
thick,  close  chestnut  curls  beside  her  well- 
rounded  cheeks,  and  with  large,  tender, 
short-sighted  eyes.  The  flowing  lines  of  her 
tall  figure  made  the  limpest  dress  look  grace- 
ful, and  her  old  frayed  black  silk  seemed  to 
repose  on  her  bust  and  limbs  with  a  placid 
elegance  and  sense  of  distinction,  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  uneasy  sense  of  being  no 
fit,  that  seemed  to  express  itself  in  the  rus- 
tling of  Mrs.  Farquhar 's  gros  de  Naples,  The 
caps  she  wore  would  have  been  pronounced, 
when  off  her  head,  utterly  heavy  and  hideous 
— for  in  those  days  even  fashionable  caps 
were  large  and  floppy ;  but  surmounting  her 
long  arched  neck,  and  mingling  their  borden 
of  cheap  lace  and  ribbon  with  her  chestnut 
curls,  they  seemed  miracles  of  successful 
millinery.  Among  strangers  she  was  shy 
and  tremulous  as  a  girl  of  fifteen ;  she 
blushed  crimson  if  any  one  appealed  to  her 
opinion ;  yet  that  tall,  graceful,  substantial 
presence  was  so  imposing  in  its  mildness, 
that  men  spoke  to  her  with  an  agreeable 
sensation  of  timidity. 

Soothing,  unspeakable  charm  of  gentle 
womanhood!  which  suposedesall  acquisi- 
tions, all  accomplishmeiiis.  You  would 
never  have  asked,  at  any  period  of  Mrs. 
Amos  Barton's  life,  if  she  sketched  or  played 
the  piano.  You  would  even  perhaps  have 
been  rather  scandalized  if  she  had  descended 
from  the  serene  dignity  of  being  to  the  as- 
siduous unrest  of  doing,  Happy  the  man, 
you  would  have  thought,  whose  eye  will  rest 
on  her  in  the  pauses  of  his  fireside  reading — 
whose  hot  aching  forehead  will  be  soothed 
by  the  contact  of  her  cool  soft  hand — ^who 
will  recover  himself  from  dejection  at  his 
mistakes  and  failures  in  the  loving  light  of 
her  unreproaching  eyes!  You  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  anticipated  that  this  bliss 
would  fall  to  the  shape  of  pteciflely  such  a 
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nan  as  Amo0  Barton,  whom  you  have  al- 
ready surmised  not  to  have  the  refined  sensi- 
bilities  for  whioh  you  might  have  imagined 
Mn.  Barton's  qualities  to  be  destined  by 
pn-establiahed  harmony.  But  I,  for  one, 
do  not  grudge  Amos  Barton  this  sweet  wife. 
I  b&ye  all  my  life  had  a  sympathy  for  mon- 
grel ungainly  dog?,  who  are  nobody's  pets ; 
and  I  would  rather  surprise  one  of  them  by 
a  pat  and  a  pleasant  morsel,  than  meet  the 
oondescending  advances  of  the  loveliest  Skye- 
terrier  who  has  his  cushion  by  my  lady's 
chair.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  not  the  way  of 
the  world :  if  it  happens  to  see  a  fellow  of 
fine  proportions  and  aristocratic  mien,  who 
makes  no  faux  pas,  and  wiiuB  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  men,  it  straightway  picks 
ont  for  him  the  lovelieet  of  unmarried 
women,  and  says,  TTiere  would  be  a  proper 
match !  Not  at  all,  say  I :  let  that  success- 
fal,  well-Bhapeny  discreet,  and  able  gentle- 
mui  put  up  with  something  less  than  the 
best  in  the  matrimonial  department ;  and 
let  the  sweet  woman  go  to  make  sunshine 
ind  a  soft  pillow  for  the  poor  devil  whose 
legp  are  not  models,  whose  efforts  are  often 
Uonders,  and  who  in  general  gets  more 
kicks  than  halfpence.  She— the  sweet  wo- 
man—will like  it  as  well ;  for  her  sublime 
capacity  of  loving  will  have  all  the  more 
•oope ;  and,  I  venture  to  say,  Mrs.  Barton's 
nature  would  never  have  grown  half  so 
iDgelio  if  she  had  married  the  man  you 
would  perhaps  have  had  in  your  eye  for  her 
—a  man  with  aufficient  income  and  abundant 
petBonal  ^clat.  Besides,  Amos  was  an  afG9C- 
tionate  husband ,  and,  in  his  way,  valued  his 
wife  as  his  best  treasure. 

Bat  now  be  has  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
i&dBaid,"Well,Milly!" 

"  Well,  dear !  "  was  the  corresponding 
gneting,  made  eloquent  by  a  smile. 

"  So  that  young  rascal  won't  go  to  sleep  ! 
Gan't  you  give  him  to  Nanny?  " 

*'  Why,  Nanny  has  been  busy  ironing  this 
eTBoing ;  but  I  think  I'll  take  him  to  her 
DOW."  And  Mrs.  Barton  glided  towards 
tbe  kitchen,  while  her  husband  ran  up-stairs 
to  pat  on  biB  maise-oolored  dressing-gown, 
in  which  costume  he  was  quietly  filling  his 
loog  pipe  when  his  wife  returned  to  the 
aitting-room .  Maise  is  a  color  that  decidedly 
did  not  suit  his  complexion,  and  it  is  one  that 
•OOD  soils ;  why,  then,  did  Mr.  Barton  select 
it  for  domostioweaT?    Perhaps  because  he 


had  a  knack  of  hitting  on  the  wrong  thing 
in  garb  as  well  as  in  grammar. 

Mrs.  Barton  now  lighted  her  candle,  and 
seated  herself  before  her  heap  of  stockings. 
She  had  something  disagreeable  to  tell  her 
husband,  but  she  would  not  enter  on  it  at 
once. 

**  Have  you  had  a  nice  evening,  dear?  " 

<<  fes,  pfttty  well.  Ely  was  there  to  din- 
ner, but  went  away  rather  early.  Miss 
Arabella  is  setting  her  cap  at  him  with  a 
vengeance.  But  I  don't  think  he's  much 
smitten.  I've  a  notion  Ely's  engaged  to 
some  one  at  a  distance,  and  will  astonish  all 
the  ladies  who  are  languishing  for  him  here, 
by  bringing  home  his  bride  one  of  these 
days.    Ely's  a  sly  dog ;  he'll  like  that." 

«  Did  the  Farquhars  say  any  thing  about 
the  singing  last  Sunday  ?  " 

*'  Tes ;  Farquhar  said  he  thought  it  was 
time  there  was  some  improvement  in  the 
choir.  But  he  was  rather  scandalized  at  my 
setting  the  tune  of  *  Lydia.'  He  says  he's 
always  hearing  it  as  he  peoes  the  Indepen- 
dent meeting. ' '  Here  Mr.  Barton  laughed — 
he  had  a  way  of  laughing  at  criticisms  that 
other  people  thought  damaging — and  thereby 
showed  the  remainder  of  a  bet  of  teeth 
which,  like  the  remnants  of  the  Old  Guard, 
were  few  in  number,  and  vexy  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  <*  But,"  he  continued, 
*<  Mrs.  Farquhar  talked  the  most  about  Mr. 
Bridmain  and  the  Countess.  She  has  taken 
up  all  the  gossip  about  them,  and  wanted  te 
convert  me  to  her  opinion,  but  I  told  her 
pretty  strongly  what  I  thought." 

'*  Dear  me !  why  will  people  take  so  much 
pains  to  find  out  evil  about  others  ?  I  have 
had  a  note  from  the  Countess  since  yon 
went,  asking  us  to  dine  with  them  on  Fri- 
day." 

Here  Mrs.  Barton  reached  the  note  from 
the  mantel-piece,  and  gave  it  to  her  hus- 
band. We  will  look  over  his  shoulder  while 
he  reads  it  : 

"SwiBTEST  MiLLT, — ^Brin^  your  lovely 
face  with  your  husband  to  dine  with  us  on 
B^iday  at  seven— do.  If  not,  I  will  be 
sulky  with  you  till  Sunday,  when  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  see  you,  and  shall  long  to  kiss  you 
that  very  moment.  Yours,  according  to 
your  answer, 

*<  CAROLmS  CZERLASKI." 

<*  Just  like  her,  iin't  it?  "  said  Mrs.  Bar* 
ton.    **  I  suppose  we  can  go  ?  " 
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<<  Yes ;  I  haye  no  engagement.  The  Cler- 
ical Meeting  18  to-morrow,  yoa  know." 

"  And,  dear,  Woods  the  batcher  called, 
to  say  he  mast  have  some  money  next  week. 
He  has  a  payment  to  make  up." 

This  announcement  made  Mr.  Barton 
thonghtfal.  He  puffed  more  rapidly,  and 
looked  at  the  fire. 

"I  think  I  most  ask  Hackit  to  lend  me 
twenty  pounds,  for  it  is  nearly  two  months 
till  Lady-Day,  and  we  can't  giro  Woods  our 
last  shilling." 

*'  I  hardly  like  you  to  ask  Mr.  Hackit, 
dear — he  and  Mrs.  Hackit  haye  been  so  yery 
kind  to  us;  they  have  sent  us  so  many 
things  lately." 

"  Then  I  must  ask  Oldinport.  I'm  going 
to  write  to  him  to-morrow  morning,  for  to 
tell  him  the  arrangement  I've  been  thinking 
of  about  haying  seryice  in  the  workhouse 
while  the  church  is  being  enlarged.  If  he 
agrees  to  attend  seryice  there  once  or  twice, 
the  other  people  will  come.  Net  the  large 
fish,  and  you're  sure  to  haye  the  small  fry." 

**I  wish  we  could  do  without  borrowing 
money,  and  yet  I  don't  see  how  we  can. 
Poor  Fred  must  haye  some  new  shoes;  I 
couldn't  let  him  go  to  Mrs.  Bond's  yesterday 
because  his  toes  were  peeping  out,  dear 
child !  and  I  can't  let  him  walk  anywhere 
except  in  the  garden.  He  must  haye  a  pair 
before  Sunday.  Really,  boots  and  shoes  are 
the  greatest  trouble  of  my  life.  Eyery  thing 
else  one  can  turn  and  turn  about,  and  make 
old  look  like  new ;  but  there's  no  coioing 
boots  and  shoes  to  look  better  than  they 
are." 

Mrs.  Barton  was  playfully  underyalning 
her  skill  in  metamorphosing  boots  and  shoes. 
She  had  at  that  moment  on  her  feet  a  pair  of 
slippers  which  had  long  ago  liyed  through 
the  prunella  phase  of  their  existence,  and 
were  now  running  a  respectable  career  as 
black  silk  slippers,  haying  been  neatly  ooy- 
ered  with  that  material  by  Mrs.  Barton's 
own  neat  fingers.  Wonderful  fingers  those ! 
they  were  neyer  empty ;  for,  if  she  went  to 
spend  a  few  hours  with  a  friendly  parish- 
ioner, out  came  her  thimble  and  a  piece  of 
calico  or  muslin,  which,  before  she  lefl,  had 
become  a  mysterious  little  garment  with  all 
sorts  of  hemmed  ins  and  outs.  She  was 
Cfyen  trying  to  persuade  her  husband  to  leaye 
off  tight  pantaloons^  because,  if  he  would 
wear  the  ordiiMcy  gan-caflei ,  she  knew  she 


could  make  them  so  well  that  no  one  woul^ 
suspect  the  sex  of  the  tailor. 

But  by  this  time  Mr.  Barton  !.a8  finishd 
his  pipe,  the  candle  b^ins  to  bum  low,  ani 
Mrs.  Barton  goes  to  see  if  Nannj  has  sue 
ceeded  in  lulling  Walter  to  sleep.  Nanny  i 
that  moment  putting  him  in  the  little  oot  b] 
his  mother's  bedside;  the  head,  with  ij 
thin  wayelets  of  brown  hair,  indents  tl? 
little  pillow;  and  a  tiny,  waxen,  dimply 
fist  hides  the  rosy  lips,  for  baby  is  giyen  t 
the  infantine  peccadillo  of  thumb-aacking. 

So  Nanny  could  now  join  in  the  sh^ 
eyening  prayer,  and  all  could  go  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Barton  carried  up-stairs  the  remai^ 
der  of  her  heap  of  stockings,  and  laid  theiq 
on  a  table  close  to  her  bedside,  where  al^ 
she  placed  a  warm  shawl,  remoying  her  can 
die,  before  she  put  it  out,  to  a  tin  sock^ 
fixed  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  Her  body  wd 
yery  weary,  but  her  heart  was  not  beayy,  i| 
spite  of  Mr.  Woods  the  butcher,  and  th^ 
transitory  nature  of  shoe.leather ;  for  hej 
heart  so  oyerflowed  with  loye,  she  felt  sud 
she  was  near  a  fountain  of  loye  that  woul^ 
care  for  husband  and  babes  better  than  sh^ 
could  foresee ;  so  she  was  soon  asleep.  Bui 
about  half-past  fiye  o'clock  in  the  momingl 
if  there  were  any  angels  watching  round  be! 
bed — and  angek  might  be  glad  of  such  aii 
office — ^they  saw  Mrs.  Barton  rise  up  qoietlyJ 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  slumbering  Amosj 
who  was  snoring  with  the  snore  of  the  jast, 
light  her  candle,  prop  herself  upright  with 
the  pillows,  throw  the  warm  shawl  round 
her  shoulders,  and  renew  her  attack  on  the 
heap  of  undamed  stockings.  She  darned 
away  until  she  heard  Nanny  stirring,  and 
then  drowsiness  came  with  the  dawn ;  the 
candle  was  put  out,  and  she  sank  into  a  doze. 
But  at  nine  o'clock  She  was  at  the  breakiast- 
table,  busy  cutting  bread-and-butter  for  fire 
hungry  mouths,  while  Nanny,  baby  on  one 
arm,  in  rosy  cheeks,  fat  neck,  and  night- 
gown, brought  in  a  jug  of  hot  milk-and- 
water.  Nearest  her  mother  sits  the  nine^ 
year-old  Patty,  the  eldest  child,  whose  sweet 
fair  face  is  already  rather  graye  sometimes, 
and  who  always  wants  to  run  up-stainto 
saye  mamma's  1^,  which  get  so  tired  of  an 
eyening.  Then  there  are  four  otiier  blond 
heads — ^two  boys  and  two  girls,  gradoallj 
decreasing  in  size  down  to  Chubby,  who  is 
making  a  round  O  of  her  mouth  to  receiTB 
a  bit  of  papa's  **  baton."    Papa's  attention 
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-  IBS  divided  between  petting  Ghnbby ,  rebuk- 
ing the  noisy  Fred,  which  be  did  with  a 

-'  lomewhat  exceauye  eharpnesB,  and  eating  bis 

ewn  breakfast.    He  bad  not  yet  looked  at 

~  Mamma,  and  did  not  know  that  her  cheek 

-  ma  paler  than  nsual.    Bat  Patty  whispered , 
:  -  *< Mamma,  have  you  the  headache?  " 

Happily,  ooal  was  cheap  in  the  neighbor- 
^'  %od  of  Shepperton,  and  Mr.  Hacket  woald 
Tj  isy  time  let  his  horses  draw  a  load  for  **  the 
•  fUMx ''  irithout  charge ;  so  there  was  a 
-lUating  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  and  not 
I'titboQt  need,  for  the  vicarage  garden,  as 
::  iey  looked  out  on  it  from  the  bow-window, 
^^  m  bard  with  black  frost,  and  the  sky  had 
s^  te  white  woolly  look  that  portends  sdow. 

Breakfast  over,  Mr.  Barton   mounted  to 

I'-MiBiady,  and  oceapied  himself  in  the  first 

..^hoewith  his  letter  to  Mr.  Oldinport.     It 

?  tM  very  mach  the  same  sort  of  letter  as 

iji  tost  clergymen  would  have  written  under 

:  J  (b  same  circumstanoee,  except  that  instead 

^ jT  t  ferambulate,  the  Rev.  Amos  wrote  pre- 

r.;i»balate,and  instead  of  '*  if  haply,"  *' if 

-.  .|q)pil7,"  the    contingency  indicated  being 

:.-'  le  reverse  of  happy.     Mr.  Barton  had  not 

.^•fee  gift  of  perfect  accuracy  in  English  or- 

. :  tograpby  and  syntax ;  which  was  unfortu- 

-  lUe,  as  he  was  known  not  to  be  a  Hebrew 

.    ftkolar,  aud  not  in  the  least  suspected  of  be- 

1,  hg  ao  aocomplished  Grecian.     These  lapses, 

/  :.kaman  who  had  gone  through  the  Eleusin- 

^    fa  myateries  of  a  university  education,  sor- 

^^  |ned  the  young  ladies  of  his  parish  ez- 

iRmely;  especially  the    Misses    Farquhar, 

tkom  he  had  once  addressed  in  a  letter  as 

.  9tu  Mads,  apparently  an  abbreviation  for 

.^  Hidams.    The  persons  least  surprised  at  the 

^  Ber.  Amos'   deficiencies  were    his   clerical 

^ren,  who  had  gone  through  the  mys^ 

Wtt  themselves. 

l-'     At  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Barton    vralked 

.^'  fivth  ID  cape  and  boa,  with  the  sleet  driving  in 

J.,  ^  face,  to  read  prayers  at  the  workhouse, 

^.^  «>pbaiskically  called  the  '*  College."     The 

,^  College  was  a  huge  square  stone  building, 

^  lU&diog  on  the  best  apology  for  an  eleva- 

^  tioQ  of  ground  that  could  be  seen  for  about 

^•te  miles  round  Shepperton.     A  flat  ugly 

^  teict  this ;  depressing  edough  to  look  at, 

^  wen  on  the  brightest  davs.     The  roads  are 

^i  bliek  with  ooal-dust,  the  brick  houses  dingy 

^t.  *ithtmoke;  and  at  that  time — the  time  of 

^^*  bindloom  weavers— every  other  cottage  had 

0,  tloom  at  its  window,  where  you  might  see 

■    Kuxi.    Lnmfo  AGi.    TOL.  xrn.    3 
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a  pale,  sickly-looking  man  or  vroman  pressing 
a  narrow  chest  against  a  board,  and  doing  a 
sort  of  treadmill  work  with  legs  and  arms. 
A  troublesome  district  for  a  clergyman  ;  at 
least  to  one  who,  like  Amos  Barton,  under- 
stood the   *'  cure  of  souls "  in  something 
more  than  an  ofl&cial  sense;  for  over  and 
above  the  rustic  stupidity  furnished  by  the 
farm-laborers,. the  miners  brought  obstreper- 
ous  animalism,  and  the  weavers  an  acrid 
Radicalism  and  dissent.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Hackit 
often  observed  that  the  colliers,  who  many  of 
them  earned  better  wages  than  Mr.  Barton, 
''passed  their  time  in  doing  nothing  but 
swilling  ale  and  smoking,  like  the  beasts  that 
perish  "  (speaking,  we  may  presume,  in  a  re- 
motely analogical  sense);  and  in  some  of  the 
alehouse  comers  the  drink  was  flavored  by  a 
dingy  kind  of  infidelity,  something  like  rins- 
ings of  Tom  Paine  in  ditch-water.     A  cer- 
tain amount  of  religious  excitement,  created 
by  the   popular  preaching  of  Mr.    Parry, 
Amos'  predecessor,  had  nearly  died  out,  and 
the  religious  life  of  Shepperton  vras  falling 
back  towards  low-water  mark.     Here,  you 
perceive,  was  a  terrible  stronghold  of  Satan  ; 
and  you  may  well  pity  the  Rev.  Amos  Bar- 
ton, who  had  to  stand  single-handed  and 
summon  it  to  surrender.     We  read,  indeed, 
that  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down  before 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets ;  but  we  nowhere 
hear  that  those  trumpets  were  hoarse  and 
feeble.     Doobtiess  they  were  trumpets  that" 
gave  forth  clear  ringing  tones,  and  sent  a- 
mighty  vibration  through  brick  and  mortar. 
But  the  oratory  of  the  Rev.  Amos  resembled* 
rather  a  Belgian  railway-horn,  which  shevra- 
praiseworthy    intentions    inadequately   ful- 
filled.    He  often  missed  the  right  note  both 
in  public  and  private  exhortation,  and  got  a 
little   angry  in    consequence.     For  though 
Amos  thought  himself  strong,  he  did  notfiel 
himself  strong.     Nature  had  given  him  the- 
opinion,  but  not  the  sensation.     Without 
that  opinion  he  would  probably  never  have 
worn  cambric  bands,  but  would  have  been 
an  excellent  cabinet-maker  and  deacon*  of  an- 
Independent  church,  as  his  father  was  before 
him  (he  was  not  a  shoemaker,  as  Mr;  Pill- 
grim  had  reported).     He  might  then  have 
snifibd  long  and  loud  in  the  comer  of  his  pew 
in   Gun  Street  chapel ;  he  might  have  in- 
dulged in  halting  rhetoric  at  prayer^meetings, 
and  have  spoken  faulty  English  in  private 
life;  and  these  little  infirmitiea  wvuldnot 
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have  pMT«Dtdd  him,  honest  fiutbful  man  that 
he  was,  from  betng  a  shining  light  in  the 
dissenting  circle  of  Bridgeport.  A  tallow 
dip,  of  the  long^ight  description,  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  in  the  kitchen  candlestick,  and 
Betty's  nose  and  eye  are  not  sensitiye  to  the 
diflferonoe  hetween  it  and  the  finest  wax :  it 
is  only  when  yon  stick  it  in  the  silver  can- 
dlstick,  and  introdaca  it  into  the  drawing- 
room,  that  it  seems  plebeian,  dim,  and  ineflSH>- 
tual.  Alas  for  the  worthy  man  who,  like 
that  candle,  gets  himself  into  the  wrong 
place !  It  is  only  the  ?ery  largest  souls 
who  will  be  able  to  appreciate  and  pity  him 
—who  will  discern  and  love  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose amid  all  the  bungling  feeblenew  of 
achievement. 

Bat  now  Amos  Barton  has  made  his  way 
through  the  sleet  as  far  as  the  College,  has 
thrown  off  his  hat,  cape,  and  boa,  and  is 
reading,  in  the  dreary  stone-floored  dining- 
room,  a  portion  of  the  morning  service  to  the 
inmates  seated  on  the  benches  before  him. 
Remember,  the  new  poor-law  had  not  yet 
come  into  operation,  and  Mr.  Barton  was 
not  acting  as  paid  chaplain  of  the  Union, 
but  as  the  pastor  who  had  the  cure  of  all 
souls  in  his  parish,  pauper  as  well  as  other. 
Afler  the  prayers,  be  always  addressed  to 
them  a  short  discourse  on  some  subject  sug- 
gested by  the  lesson  for  the  day,  striving  if 
by  this  means  some  edifying  matter  might 
find  its  way  into  the  pauper  mind  and  con- 
science—perhaps a  task  as  trying  as  you 
could  well  imagine  to  the  faith  and  patience 
of  an  honest  clergyman.  For,  on  the  very 
first  bench,  these  were  the  faces  on  which 
his  eye  had  to  rest,  watching  whether  there 
was  any  stirring  under  the  stagnant  surface. 

Right *in  front  of  him— probably  because 
he  was  stone-deaf,  and  it  was  deemed  more 
edifying  to  hear  nothing  at  a  short  distance 
than  at  a  long  one — sat  *'  Old  Maxum,"  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  bis  real  patronymic 
remaining  a  mystery  to  most  persons.  A 
fine  philological  sense  discerns  in  this  cogno- 
men an  indication  that  the  pauper  patriarch 
had  once  been  oonsideredj)ithy  and  senten- 
<tious  in  his  speech ;  but  now  the  weight  of 
'Dinety-five  years  lay  heavy  on  his  tongue  as 
well  as  in  bis  eais,  and  he  sat  before  the 
clergyman  with  protruded  chin  and  munch- 
ing mouth,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  look  at 
emptiness. 

Next  to  him  sat  Poll  Fodgs— known  to 


the  magistrBoy  of  her  country  as  Maiy  Hig* 
gina— a  one-eyed  woman,  with  a  scarred 
and  seamy  face,  the  most  notorious  rebel  in 
the  workhouse,  said  to  have  once  thrown  her 
4iroth  over  the  master's  ooat-tuls,  and  who, 
in .  spite  of  nature's  apparent  safeguards 
against  that  contingency,  had  oonttibated  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Fo^  charaeteristics 
in  the  person  of  a  small  boy,  who  was  be- 
having naughtily  on  one  of  the  back  benches. 
Miss  Fodge  fixed  her  one  sore  eye  on  Ifr. 
Barton  with  a  sort  of  hardy  defiance. 

Beyond  this  member  of  the  softer  sex,  at 
the  end  of  the  bench,  sat  "Silly  Jim," a 
young  man,  afflicted  with  hydrocephalus, 
who  rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
gaied  at  the  point  of  his  nose.  These  were 
the  supporters  of  Old  Maxum  on  his  right. 

On  his  left  sat  Mr.  Fitchett,  a  tall  fiallow, 
who  had  once  been  a  footman  in  the  Oldin- 
port  &mily,  and  in  that  giddy  elevation  had 
enunciated  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  boiled 
beef,  which  had  been  tradftionally  handed 
down  in  Shepperton  as  the  direct  cause  of 
his  ultimate  reduction  to  pauper  commons. 
His  calves  were  now  shrunken,  and  his  hair 
was  gray  :without  the  aid  of  powder ;  but  he 
still  carried  his  chin  as  if  he  were  conscious 
of  a  stiff  cravat ;  he  set  his  dilapidated  hat 
on  with  a  knowing  inclination  towards  the 
left  ear;  and  when  he  was  on  field-work, 
carted  and  uncarted  the  manure  with  a  sort 
of  flunkey  grace,  the  ghost  of  that  jaunty 
demeanor  with  whieh  he  used  to  usher  in 
my  lady's  morning  visitors.  The  flunkey 
nature  was  nowhere  completely  subdued  but 
in  his  stomach,  and  he  still  divided  society 
into  gentry,  gentry's  flunkeys,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  provided  for  them.  A  clergyman 
without  a  flunkey  was  an  anomaly,  belong- 
ing  to  neither  of  these  classes.  Mr.  Fitohett 
had  an  irrepressible  tendency  to  drowsiness 
under  spiritual  instruction,  and,  in  the  recur- 
rent regularity  with  which  he  dozed  off  until 
he  nodded  and  awaked  himself,  he  looked 
not  unlike  a  piece  of  mechanism,  ingeni- 
ously contrived  for  measuring  the  lengtii  of 
Mr.  Barton's  discourse. 

Perfectly  wide-awake,  on  the  oontmryy 
was  his  left-hand  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brick,  one 
of  thoss  hard  undying  old  women,  to  whom 
age  seems  to  have  given  a  network  of  vrrin- 
kles,  as  a  coat  of  magic  armor  against  the 
attacks  of  winters,  warm  or  cold.  The  point 
on  which  Mrs.  Briek  was  still  8ensitiva--tho 
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fbeme  on  wbieb  you  might  possibly  eicite 
her  hope  and  fear — ^was  snulF.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  embalming  powder,  helping  her 
0oal  to  do  the  office  of  salt. 

And  now,  eke  out  an  audience  of  which 
this  front  benchfal  was  a  sample,  with  a 
certain  number  of  refractory  children,  over 
whom  Mr.  Spratt,  the  master  of  the  work- 
hoaie,  exercised  an  irate  surveillance,  and  I 
think  you  will  admit  that  the  university- 
taught  clergyman,  whose  office  it  is  to  bring 
home  the  gospel  to  a  handful  of  such  souls, 
has  a  sufficiently  hard  task.  For,  to  have 
tny  chance  of  success,  short  of  miraculous 
intervention,  he  must  bring  his  geograph- 
ical, chronological,  exegetical  mind  pretty 
nearly  to  the  pauper  point  of  view,  or  of  no 
view ;  he  must  have  some  approximate  con- 
ception of  the  mode  in  which  the  doctrines 
that  have  so  much  vitality  in  the  plenum  of 
his  own  brain  will  comport  themselves  in 
eacuo— that  is  to  say,  in  a  brain  that  is 
neither  geographical,  chronological,  nor 
exegetical.  It  is  a  flexible  imagination  that 
can  take  such  a  leap  as  that,  and  an  adroit 
tongue  that  can  adapt  its  speech  to  so  un- 
fiuniliar  a  position.  The  Rev.  Amos  Barton 
had  neither  that  flteible  imagination,  nor 
that  adroit  tongue.  He  talked  of  Israel  and 
its  tins,  of  obosen  vessels,  of  the  Paschal 
lamb,  of  blood  as  a  medium  of  reconcilia- 
tion; and  he  strove  in  this  way  to  convey 
religious  truth  within  reach  of  the  Fodge 
and  Htchett  mind.  This  very  morning,  the 
fint  lesson  was  tbe  twelfth  chapter  of  Exodus, 
and  Mr.  Barton  ^s  exposition  turned  on  un- 
leafened  bread.  Nothing  in  the  world  more 
■uited  to  the  simple  understanding  than  in- 
Btraetion  through  familiar  types  and  sym- 
bols! But  there  is  always  this  danger  at- 
tending it,  that  the  interest  or  comprehension 
of  jour  hearers  may  stop  short  precisely  at 
the  point  where  your  spiritual  interpretation 
Iwgins.  And  Mr.  Barton  this  morning  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  pauper  imagination 
to  the  dough-tub,  but  unfortunately  was  not 
able  to  carry  it  upwards  from  that  well- 
known  object  to  the  unknown  truths  which 
it  was  intended  to  shadow  forth. 

Alas !  a  natural  incapacity  for  teaching, 
finished  by  keeping  '*  terms ''  at  Cambridge, 
where  there  are  able  mathematicians,  and 
butter  is  sold  by  the  yard,  is  not  apparently 
the  medima  through  whieh  Christian  doe* 


trme  will  distil  as  welcome  dew  on  withered 
souls. 

And  BO,  while  the  sleet  outside  was  turn- 
ing to  unquestionable  snow,  and  the  stony 
dining-room  looked  darker  and  drearier,  and 
Mr.  Fitehett  was  nodding  his  lowest,  and 
Mr.  Spratt  was  boxing  the  boys'  ears  with  a 
constant  rinforzando,  as  he  felt  more  keenly 
the  approach  of  dinner-time,  Mr.  Barton 
wound  up  his  exhortation  with  something  of 
the  February  chill  at  his  heart  as  well  as  his 
feet.  Mr.  Fitdiett,  thoroughly  roused  now 
the  instruction  was  at  an  end,  obsequiously 
and  gracefully  advanced  to  help  Mr.  Barton 
put  on  his  cape,  while  Mrs.  Brick  rubbed 
her  withered  forefinger  round  and  round  her 
little  shoershaped  snuff-box,  vainly  seeking 
for  the  fraction  of  a  pinch.  I  can't  help* 
thinking  that  if  Mr.  Barton  had  shaken  into 
that  little  box  a  small  portion  of  Scotch 
high-dried,  he  might  have  produced  some- 
thing more  like  an  amiable  emotion  in  Mrs. 
Brick's  mind  than  any  thing  she  had  felt 
under  his  morning's  exposition  of  the  un- 
leavened bread.  But  our  good  Amos  labored 
under  a  deficiency  of  small  tact  as  well  as  of 
small  cash  ;  and  when  he  observed  the  action 
of  the  old  woman's  forefinger,  he  said,  in 
his  brusque  way,  **  So  your  snutf  is  all  gone, 
eb?" 

Mrs.  Brick*s  eyes  twinkled  with  the 
visionary  hope  that  the  parson  might  be 
intending  to  replenish  her  box,  at  least 
mediately,  through  the  present  of  a  small 
copper. 

**  Ah,  well !  you'll  soon  be  going  where 
there  is  no  more  snuff.  You'll  be  in  need  of 
mercy  then.  You  must  remember  that  yon 
may  ha:^  to  eeek  for  mercy  and  not  find  it, 
just  as  you're  seeking  for  snuff." 

At  the  fiM  sentence  of  this  admonition, 
the  twinkle  subsided  firom  Mrs.  Brick's 
eyes.  Tbe  lid  of  her  box  went  •*  click ! " 
and  her  heart  was  shut  up  at  the  same 
moment. 

But  now  Mr.  Barton's  attention  was  called 
for  by  Mr.  Spratt,  who  was  dragging  a  small 
and  unwilling  boy  from  the  rear.  Mr. 
Spratt  was  a  small-featured,  small-statured 
man,  with  a  remarkable  power  of  language, 
mitigated  by  hesitation,  who  piqued  hias^f 
on  expressing  unexceptionable  sentiments  in 
Quexeeptionable  language  en  all  oocasioni. 

*<  Mr.  Barton,  sir— aw— «w-— excuse  my 
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trespasBing  on  your  time — aw — to  beg  that 
you  will  administer  a  rebake  to  this  boy ;  he 
IB — aw — aw — most  inyeterate  in  ill-behavior 
daring  seryioe-time." 

The  inveterate  culprit  was  a  boy  of  seven, 
vainly  contending  against  '^candles"  at  his 
nose  by  feeble  sniffing.  But  no  sooner  had 
Mr.  Spratt  uttered  his  impeachment,  than 
Miss  Fodge  rushed  forward  and  placed  her- 
self between  Mr.  Barton  and  the  accused. 

'<  That's  my  child.  Muster  Barton,"  she  ex- 
claimed, further  manifesting  her  maternal 
instincts  by  applying  her  apron  to  her  off- 
spring's nose.  **He's  al'ys  a-findin'  faut 
wi'  him,  an'  a-poundin'  him  for  no  thin'. 
Let  him  goo  an'  eat  his  roost  goose  as  is  a- 
smellin'  up  in  our  noses  while  we're  a-swal- 
lering  them  greasy  broth,  an'  let  my  boy 
allooan." 

Mr.  Spratt 's  small  eyes  flashed,  and  he 
was  in  danger  of  uttering  sentiments  not 
unexceptionable  before  the  clergyman ;  but 
Mr.  Barton,  foreseeing  that  a  prolongation 
of  this  episode  would  not  be  to  edification, 
said  <*  Silence !  "  in  his  severest  tones. 

<*  Let  me  hear  no  abuse.  Your  boy  is  not 
likely  to  behave  well,  if  you  set  him  the 
example  of  being  saucy."  Then  stooping 
down  to  Master  Fodge,  and  taking  him 
by  the  shoulder,  *<  Do  you  like  being 
beaten?" 

•«  No-a." 

*<  Then  what  a  silly  boy  you  are  to  be 
naughty.  If  you  were  not  naughty,  you 
wouldn't  be  beaten.  But  if  you  are  naughty, 
God  will  be  angry,  as  well  as  Mr.  Spratt ; 
and  God  can  biim  you  forever.  That  will 
be  worse  than  being  beaten." 

Master  Fodge's  countenance  was  neither 
affirmate  nor  negative  of  this  proposition. 

'<  But,"  continued  Mr.  Barton,  « if  you 
vrill  be  a  good  boy,  God  will  love  you,  and 
you  will  grow  up  to  be  a  good  man.  Now, 
let  me  hear  next  Thursday  that  you  have 
been  a  good  boy." 

Master  Fodge  had  no  distinct  vision  of  the 
benefit  that  would  accrue  to  him  from  this 
change  of  courses.  But  Mr.  Barton,  being 
aware  that  Miss  Fodge  had  touched  on  a 
delicate  subject  in  alluding  to  the  roast 
goose,  was  determined  to  witness  no  more 
polemics  between  her  and  Mr.  Spratt,  so, 
saying  good-morning  to  the  latter,  he  hastily 
left  the  College. 

The  snow  was   filling   in   thicker  and 


thicker  flakes,  and  already  the  vicarage  gar- 
den was  cloaked  in  white  as  he  passed 
through  the  gate.  Mrs.  Barton  heard  him 
open  the  door,  and  ran  out  of  the  sitting- 
room  to  meet  him. 

*'  I'm  afraid  your  feet  are  very  wet,  dear. 
What  a  terrible  morning!  Let  me  take 
your  hat.    Your  slippers  are  at  the  fire." 

Mr.  Barton  was  feeling  a  little  cold  and 
cross.  It  is  difficult,  when  you  have  been 
doing  disagreeable  duties,  without  praise, 
on  a  snowy  day,  to  attend  to  the  very  minor 
morals.  So  he  showed  no  recognition  of 
Milly's  attentions,  but  sniffed  and  said, 
<*  Fetch  me  my  dressing-gown,  will  you  ?  " 

**  It  15  down,  dear.  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  go  into  the  study,  because  you  said 
you  would  letter  and  number  the  4)ooks  for 
the  Lending  Library.  Patty  and .  I  have 
been  covering  them,  and  they  are  all  ready 
in  the  sitting-room . " 

**  0, 1  can't  do  those  this  morning,"  said 
Mr.  Barton,  as  ho  took  ofi"  his  boots  and  put 
his  feet  into  the  slippers  Milly  had  brought 
him;  **yoa  must  put  them  away  into  the 
parlor." 

The  sitting-room  was  also  the  day-nursery 
and  schoolroom ;  and  while  Mamma's  back 
was  turned,  Dickey,  the  second  boy,  had  in- 
sisted on  superseding  Chubby  in  the  guid- 
ance of  a  headless  horse,  of  the  red-wafered 
species,  which  she  was  drawing  round  the 
room,  so  that  when  Papa  opened  the  door, 
Chubby  was  giving  tongue  energetically. 

**  Milly,  some  of  these  children  must  go 
away.    I  want  to  be  quiet." 

*'Yes,  dear.  Hush,  Chubby;  go  with 
Patty,  and  see  what  Nanny  is  getting  for 
our  dinner.  Now,  Fred  and  Sophy  and 
Dickey,  help  me— carry  these  books  into  the 
parlor.  There  are  three  for  Dickey*  Carry 
them  steadily." 

Papa  meanwhile  settled  himself  in  his 
easy-chair,  and  took  up  a  work  on  Episco- 
pacy, which  he  had  from  the  Clerical  Book 
Society;  thinking  he  would  finish  it,  and 
return  it  this  afternoon,  as  he  was  going  to 
the  Clerical  Meeting  at  Millby  Vicarage, 
where  the  Book  Society  had  its  head-quar- 
ters. 

The  Clerical  Meetings  and  Book  Society, 
which  had  been  founded  some  eight  or  ten 
months,  had  had  a  noticeable  effect  on  the 
Rev.  Amos  Barton.  When  he  first  came  to 
Shepperton,  he  was  simply  an  evangelical 
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dagyman,  whose  Christii^n  experiences  had 
oommenoed  under  the  teaching  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Johns  of  Gan  Street  Chapel,  and  had 
been  consolidated  at  Oamhridge  under  the 
inflaence  of  Mr.  Simeon.  John  Newton 
ind  Thomas  Scott  were  his  doctrinal  ideals ; 
bewoald  have  taken  in  the  Christian  Olh 
server  and  the  Record,  if  he  could  have  af- 
forded it ;  his  anecdotes  were  chiefly  of  the 
pions-jooose  kind,  current  in  dissenting  cir- 
cles; and  he  thought  an  Episcopalian  Es- 
tablishment unoljeotionable. 

But  by  this  time  the  effect  of  the  Tracta- 
rian  agitation  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
backward  provincial  regions,  and  the  Trac- 
tarian  satire  on  the  Low-Church  party  was 
beginning  to  tell  even  on  those  who  disa- 
vowed or  resisted  Tractarian  doctrines.    The 
vibration  of  an  intellectual  movement  was 
felt  from  the  golden  head  to  the  miry  toes 
of  the  Establishment ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that,  in  the  district  round  Millby,  the  mar- 
ket-town dose  to  Shepperton,  the  clergy  had 
agreed  to   have  a  clerical   meeting   every 
month,  wherein  they  would  exercise  their  in- 
tellects by  discussing  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical questions,  and  cement  their  broth- 
erly love  by  discussing  a  good  dinner.    A 
Book  Society  naturally  suggested  itself  as  an 
adjunct  of  this  agreeable  plan;  and  thus, 
you  perceive,  there  was  provision  made  for 
ample  friction  of  the  clerical  mind.    Now, 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  was  one  of  those  men 
who  have  a  decided  will  and  opinion  of 
their  own ;  he  held  himself  bolt  upright, 
and  had  no  self-distrust.    He  would  march 
very  determinedly  along  the  road  he  thought 
best ;  but  then  it  was  wonderfully  easy  to 
oonvince  him  which  was  the  best  road.    And 
so,  a  very  little  unwonted  reading  and  un- 
wonted discussion  made  him  see  that  an 
Episcopalian  Establishment  was  much  more 
than  unobjectionable,  and  on  many  other 
points  be  began  to  feel  that  he  held  opinions 
a  little  too  far-sighted  and  profound  to  be 
crudely  and  suddenly  communicated  to  ordi- 
nary minds.    He  was  like  an  onion  that  has 
been  rubbed  with  spices ;  the  strong  original 
odor  was  blended  with  something  new  and 
foreign.    The  Low-Church  onion  still  of- 
fended refined  High-Church  nostrils,  and  the 
new  spice  was  unwelcome  to  the  palate  of 

the  genuine  onion-eater. 
We  will  not  accompany  him  to  the  Clerical 

Meeting  to-day,  because  we  shall  probably 


want  to  go  thither  some  day  when  he  will  be 
absent.  And  just  now  I  am  bent  on  intro- 
ducing yon  to  Mr.  Bridmain  and  the  Coun- 
tess Czerlaski,  with  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Barton  are  invited  to  dine  to-morrow. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Outside,  the  moon  is  shedding  its  cold 
light  on  the  cold  snow,  and  the  white- 
bearded  fir-trees  round  Camp  Villa  are  cast- 
ing a  blue  shadow  across  the  white  ground, 
while  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  and  his  wife 
are  audibly  crushing  the  crisp  snow  beneath 
their  feet,  as,  about  seven  o'clock  on  Friday 
evening,  they  approach  the  door  of  the 
above-named  desirable  country  residence, 
containing  dining,  breakfast,  and  drawing 
rooms,  &c.,  situated  only  half  a  mile  from 
the  market-town  of  Millby. 

Inside,  there  is  a  bright  fire  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, casting  a  pleasant  but  uncertain 
light  on  the  delicate  silk  dress  of  a  lady  who 
is  reclining  behind  a  screen  in  the  comer  of 
the  sofa,  and  allowing  you  to  discern  that 
the  hair  of  the  gentleman  who  is  seated  in 
the  arm-chair  opposite,  with  a  newspaper 
over  his  knees,  is  becoming  decidedly  gray. 
A  little  "  King  Charles,"  with  a  crimson 
ribbon  round  his  neck,  who  has  been  lying 
curled  up  in  the  very  middle  of  the  hearth- 
rug, has  just  discovered  that  that  zone  is  too 
hot  for  him,  •and  is  jumping  on  the  sofa, 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  accommodat- 
ing his  person  on  the  silk  gown.  On  the 
table  there  are  two  wax  candles,  which  will 
be  lighted  as  soon  as  the  expected  knock  is 
heard  at  the  door. 

The  knock  is  heard,  the  candles  are  lighted, 
and  presently  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  are 
ushered  in — ^Mr.  Barton  erect  and  clerical, 
in  a  faultless  tie  and  shining  cranium ;  Mrs. 
Barton  graceful  in  a  newly-turned  black 
silk. 

"  Now  this  is  charming  of  you,"  said  the 
Countess  Czerlaski,  advancing  to  meet  them, 
and  embracing  Milly  with  careful  elegance. 
"  I  am  really  ashamed  of  my  selfishness  in 
asking  my  friends  to  come  and  see  me  in  this 
frightful  weather."  Then  giving  her  hand 
to  Amos,  <<  And  you,  Mr.  Barton,  whose 
time  is  so  precious !  But  I  am  doing  a  good 
deed  in  drawing  you  away  from  your  labors 
I  hare  a  plot  to  prevent  you  from  martyris- 
ing yourself." 

While  this  greeting  was  gomg  forward, 
Mr.  Bridmain,  and  Jet  the  spaniel,  looked 
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on  with  the  air  of  acton  who  had  no  idea 
of  by-play.  Mr.  Bridmain,  a  stiiF  and 
rather  thick-set  man,  gave  hip  welcome  with 
a  labored  cordiality.  It  was  astonishing 
how  little  he  resembled  his  beautiful  sister. 

For  the  Countess  Gzerlaski  was  undenia- 
bly beautiful.  As  she  seated  herself  by  Mrs. 
Barton  on  the  sofa,  Milly's  eyes,  indeed, 
rested — must  it  be  confessed? — chiefly  oa 
the  details  of  the  tasteful  dress,  the  rich 
silk  of  a  pinkish  lilac  hue  (the  Countess  al- 
ways wore  delicate  colors  in  an  evening), 
the  black  lace  pelerine,  and  the  black  lace 
veil  falling  at  the  back  of  the  small  closely- 
braided  head.  For  Milly.had  one  weakness 
— don't  love  her  any  the  less  for  it,  it  was  a 
pretty  woman's  weakness — she  was  fond  of 
dress;  and  often,  when  she  was  making  up 
her  own  economical  millinwy,  she  had  ro- 
mantic yisions  how  nice  it  would  be  to  put 
on  really  handsome  stylish  things — to  have 
very  stiff  balloon  sleeyes,  for  example,  with- 
out which  a  woman's  dress  was  nought  in 
those  days.  You  and  I,  too,  reader,  have 
our  weakness,  have  we  not?  which  makes  us 
think  foolish  things  now  and  then.  Per- 
haps it  may  lie  in  an  excessive  admiration 
for  small  hands  and  feet,  a  tall  lithe  figure, 
large  dark  eyes,  and  dark  silken  braided 
hair.  All  these  the  Countess  possessed,  and 
she  had,  moreover,  a  delicately  formed  nose, 
the  least  bit  curved,  and  a  dear,  brunette 
complexion.  Her  mouth,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, receded  too  much  from  her  nose  and 
chin,  and  to  a  prophetic  eye  threatened 
«  nut-crackers  "  in  advanced  age.  But  by 
the  light  of  fire  and  wax  candles  that  age 
seemed  very  far  off  indeed,  and  you  would 
have  said  that  the  Countess  was  i|ot  more 
than  thirty. 

Look  at  the  two  women  on  the  sofa  to* 
gether !  The  large,  fair,  mild-eyed  Milly  is 
timid  even  in  friendship :  it  is  not  easy  to 
her  to  speak  of  the  affection  of  which  her 
heart  is  full.  The  lithe,  dark,  thin-lipped 
Countess  is  racking  her  small  brain  for 
caressing  words  and  charming  exaggerations. 

*<  And  how  are  all  the  cherubs  at  home?  " 
said  the  CountesB,  stooping  to  pick  up  Jet, 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  <*  I 
have  been  kept  indoors  by  a  cold  ever  since 
Sunday,  or  I  should  not  have  rested  without 
seeing  you.  What  have  you  done  with 
those  wretched  singers,  Mr.  Barton  ?  " 

'*  0,  we  have  got  a  new  choir  togethery 


which  will  go  on  very  well  with  a  little 
practice.  I  was  quite  determined  that  the 
old  set  of  singers  should  be  dismissed .  I  had 
given  orders  that  they  should  not  sing  the 
wedding  psalm,  as  they  call  it,  again,  to 
make  a  new-married  eouple  look  ridloalous, 
and  they  sang  it  in  defiance  of  me.  I  could 
put  them  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  if  I 
chose  for  to  do  so,  for  lifting  up  their 
voices  in  church  in  opposition  to  |he  clergy- 


man. 


t> 


<*  And  a  most  wholesome  discipline  that 
would  be,"  said  the  Countess;  *' indeed, 
you  are  too  patient  and  forbearing,  Mr.  Bar* 
ton.  For  my  part,  /  lose  my  temper  when  I 
see  how  far  you  are  from  being  appreciated 
in  that  miserable  Shepperton." 

If,  as  is  probable,  Mr.  Barton  felt  at  a 
loss  what  to  say  in  reply  to  the  insinuated 
compliment,  it  was  a  relief  to  him  that  din- 
ner was  announced  just  thra,  and  that  he 
had  to  offer  his  arm  to  the  Countess. 

As  Mr.  Bridmain  was  leading  Mrs.  Barton 
to  the  dining-room,  he  obeerved,  *'.The 
weather  is  very  severe." 

"  Veiy,  indeed,"  said  Milly. 

Mr.  Bridmain  studied  conversationas  an  art. 
To  ladies  he  spoke  of  the  weather,  and  was 
accustomed  to  consider  it  under  three  points 
of  view  :  as  a  question  of  climate  in  general, 
comparing  England  with  other  countries  in 
this  respect;  as  a  personal  question,  inquir- 
ing how  it  affected  his  lady  interlocutor  in 
particular ;  and  as  a  question  of  probabili- 
ties, discussing  whether  there  would  be  a 
change  or  a  continuance  of  the  present 
atmospheric  conditions.  To  gentlemen  he 
talked  politics,  and  he  read  two  daily  papers 
expressly  to  qualify  himself  for  this  func- 
tion. Mr.  Barton  thought  him  a  man  of 
oonsiderable  political  infonnation,  but  not  of 
lively  parts. 

"  And  so  you  are  always  to  hold  yonr 
Clerical  Meetings  at  Mr.  Ely's?  "  said  the 
Countess  between  her  spoonfuls  of  soup. 
(The  soup  was  a  little  over-spiced.  Mrs. 
Short  of  Camp  Villa,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  letting  her  best  apartments,  gave  only 
moderate  wages  to  her  cook.) 

«  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  *<Millby  is  a 
central  place,  and  there  are  many  conven- 
iences in  having  only  one  point  of  meet- 
ing." 

**  Well,"  continued  the  Counteis,  '*  every 
one  seems  to  agiee  in  giving  the  precedence 
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to  Mr.  Bly.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  admire 
him.  Hifl  preaching  is  too  oold  for  me.  It 
haa  no  fer?or — ^no  heart.  I  often  say  to  my 
brother,  it  is  a  g^reat  oomfort  to  me  that 
Sfaepperton  charch  is  not  too  far  off  for  vm 
to  go  to ;  don't  I,  Edmund  ?  " 

*<  Yee,"  answered  Mr.  Bridmain  ;  "  they 
show  OS  into  each  a  bad  pew  at  Millby — 
JDSt  where  there  is  a  draught  from  that  door. 
I  caught  a  stiff  neck  the  first  time  I  went 
tbeze." 

'<  0,  it  ifl  the  oold  in  the  pulpit  that  affects 
ne,  not  the  oold  in  the  pew.  I  was  writing 
to  my  fnend  Lady  Porter  this  morning,  and 
telling  her  all  about  my  feelings.  She  and 
I  think  alike  on  such  matters.  She  is  moat 
anzioos  that  when  Sir  Wittlam  has  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  away  the  living  at  their 
place,  Dippley,  they  shoald  have  a  thor- 
coghly  aeflJous  dever  man  there.  I  have 
been  describing  a  certain  friend  of  mine  to 
her,  who,  I  think,  would  be  just  to  her 
mind.  And  there  is  such  a  pretty  rectory, 
Hilly ;  shouldn't  I  like  to  see  you  mistress 
of  it?" 

MiUy  sniiled  and  blushed  slightly.  The 
Rev.  Amos  blushed  very  red,  and  gave  a  lit- 
tle embarrasMd  laugh — he  could  rarely  keep 
his  muscles  within  the  limits  of  a  smile. 

At  this  moment  John,  the  man-servant, 
i^iproached  Mn.  Barton  with  a  gravy-tureen, 
and  also  with  a  slight  odor  of  the  cow-shed, 
which  usually  adhered  to  him  throughout 
hia  indoor  functions.  John  was  rather  ner- 
voas;  and  the  Countess  happening  to  speak 
to  him  at  this  inopportune  moment,  the 
tureen  slipped  and  emptied  itself  on  Mn, 
fiarton's  newly-turned  black  silk. 

**  0,  horror !  Tell  Alice  to  come  directly 
and  rub  Mkb.  Barton's  dress,"  said  the 
Countess  to  the  trembling  John,  carefully 
abstaining  from  approaching  the  gravy- 
sprinkled  spot  on  the  floor  with  her  own 
lilac  silk.  But  Mr*  Bridmain,  who  had  a 
strictly  private  interest  in  silks,  good-na- 
turedly jumped  up  and  applied  his  napkin  at 
once  to  Mrs.  Barton's  gown. 

Milly  felt  a  little  inward  anguish,  but  no 
ill-temper,  and  tried  to  make  light  of  the 
matter  for  the  sake  of  John  as  well  as 
others.  The  Countess  felt  inwardly  thankful 
that  her  own  delicate  silk  had  escaped,  but 
threw  out  lavish  interjections  of  distress  and 
indignation. 

'*Dear  saint  that  you  are,"  she   said. 


when  Milly  laughed,  and  suggested  that,  as 
her  silk  was  not  very  glossy  to  begin  with, 
the  dim  patch  would  not  be  much  seen; 
*<  you  don't  mind  about  these  things,  I 
know.  Just  the  same  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pened to  me  at  the  Princess  Wengstein's,  one 
day,  on  a  pink  satin.  I  was  in  an  agony. 
But  you  are  so  indijQRnrent  to  dress;  and 
well  you  may  be.  It  is  you  who  make 
dress  pretly,  and  not  dress  that  makes  you 
pretty." 

Alice,  the  buzom  lady's-maid,  wearing  a 
much  better  dress  than  Mrs.  Barton's,  now 
appeared  to  take  Mr.  Bridmain's  place  in 
retrieving  the  mischief,  and  after  a  great 
amount  of  supplementary  rubbing,  compos- 
ure wA  restored,  and  the  business  of  dining 
was  continued. 

When  John  was  reconnting  his  accident 
to  the  cook  in  the  kitchen,  he  observed, 
**  Mrs.  Barton's  a  hamable  womai^  I'd  a 
deal  sooner  ha'  throwed  the  gravy  o'er  the 
Countess'  fime  gownd.  But  laws!  what 
tantrums  she'd  ha'  been  in  arter  the  visitors 
was  gone." 

**  You'd  a  deal  sooner  not  ha'  throwed  it 
down  at  all,  /should  think,"  responded  the 
unsympathetic  cook,  to  whom  John  did  not 
make  love.  *'  Who  d'you  think's  to  mek 
gravy  anuff,  if  you're  to  baste  people's 
gownd's  wi'  it?  " 

*'  Well,"  suggested  John  humbly,  «<  yon 
should  wet  the  bottom  of  the  duree  a  bit,  to 
hold  it  from  slippin'." 

*<  Wet  your  granny !  "  returned  the  cook ; 
a  retort  which  she  probably  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum^  and  which 
in  fact  reduced  John  to  silence. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  while  John  was 
removing  the  tea-things  from  the  drawing- 
room,  and  brushing  the  crumbs  from  the 
table-doth  with  an  accompanying  hiss,  such 
as  he  was  wont  te  encourage  himself  with  in 
rubbing  down  Mr.  Bridmain's  horse,  the 
Bev.  Amos  Barton  drew  fVom  his  pocket  a 
thin  green-covered  pamphlet,  and,  present- 
ing it  to  the  Countess,  said— 

'*  Yon  were  pleased,  I  think,  with  my  ser-^ 
mon  on  Christmas  Day.  It  has  been  printed 
in  The  Pulpit ^  and  I  tiionght  you  might  like 
a  copy." 

<  <  That  indeed  I  shall.  I  shall  quite  value 
the  opportunity  of  reading  that  sermon. 
There  was  such  depth  in  it  !*Hiuch  argu- 
ment !    It  was  not  a  sermon  to  be  heard 
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only  once.  I  am  delighted  that  it  should 
become  generally  known,  as  it  will  be,  now 
it  18  printed  in  The  PulpU.'* 

*<  Yes,'*  said  Milly,  innooently,  *<  I  was  so 
pleased  with  the  editor's  letter."  And  she 
drew  out  her  little  pocket-book,  where  she 
carefully  treasured  the  editorial  autograph, 
while  Mr.  Barton  laughed  and  blushed,  and 
said,  "  Nonsense,  Milly !  " 

«  You  see,"  she  sud,  giving  the  letter  to 
the  Ck>untess,  ''I  am  very  proud  of  the 
praise  my  husband  gets." 

The  sermon  in  question,  by  the  by,  was 
an  extremely  argumentative  one  on  the  In- 
carnation ;  which,  as  it  was  preached  to  a 
congregation  not  one  of  whom  had  any  doubt 
of  that  doctrine,  and  to  whom  the  ^inians 
therein  confuted  were  as  unknown  as  the 
Arimaspians,  was  exceedingly  well  adapted 
to  trouble  and  confuse  the  Sheppertonian 
mind^ 

"Ah,"  said  the  Countess,  returning  the 
editor's  letter,  "  he  may  well  say  he  will  be 
glad  of  other  sermons  from  the  same  source. 
But  I  would  rather  you  should  publish  your 
sermons  in  an  independent  volume,  Mr.  Bar- 
ton ;  it  would  be  so  desirable  to  have  them 
in  that  shape.  For  instance  I  could  send  a 
copy  to  the  Deanof  Radbrough.  And  there 
is  Lord  Blarney,  whom  I  knew  before  he 
was  chancellor.  I  was  a  spedal  favorite  of 
his,  and  you  can't  think  what  sweet  things 
he  used  to  say  to  me.  I  shall  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  write  to  him  one  of  these  days 
sansfafon,  and  tell  him  how  he  ought  to 
dispose  of  the  next  vacant  living  in  his  gift." 

Whether  Jet  the  spaniel,  being  a  much 
more  knowing  dog  than  was  suspected, 
wished  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the 
Countess'  last  speech,  as  not  accordant  with 
his  ideas  of  wisdom  and  veracity,  I  cannot 
say  ;  but  at  this  moment  he  jumped  off  her 
lap,  and,  turning  his  back  upon  her,  placed 
one  paw  on  the  fender,  and  held  the  other 
op  to  warm,  as  if  aflbcting  to  abstract  him- 
sdf  from  the  current  of  conversation. 

But  now  Mr.  Bridmain  brought  out  the 
*  chess-board,  and  Mr.  Barton  accepted  his 
challenge  to  play  a  game,  with  immense  sat- 
isfaction. The  Rev.  Amos  was  very  fond  of 
chess,  as  most  people  are  who  can  continue 
through  many  years  to  create  interesting  vi- 
cissitudes in  the  game,  by  taking  long-medi- 
tated moves  with  their  knights,  and  subse- 
quently discovering  that  they  have  thereby 
axpoiod  their  qoeen. 


Chess  is  a  silent  game ;  and  the  Countess' 
chat  with  Milly  is  in  quite  an  under-tone— 
probably  relating  to  woman's  matters  that  it 
would  be  impertinent  for  us  to  listen  to  ;  so 
we  will  leave  Camp  Villa,  and  proceed  to 
Millby  Vioarage,  where  Mr.  Farquhar  has  sat 
out  two  other  guests  with  whom  he  has  been 
dining  at  Mr.  Ely's,  and  is  now  rather  weary- 
ing that  reverend  gentleman  by  his  protracted 
small-talk. 

Mr.  Ely  was  a  tall,  dark-haired,  distin* 
guished-looking  man  of  three-and-thirfy. 
By  the  laity  of  Millby  and  its  neighborhood 
he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  quite  remarka- 
ble powers  and  learning,  vfho  must  make  a 
considerable  sensation  in  London  pulpits  and 
dra^ng-rooms  on  his  occasional  visits  to  the 
metropolis;  and  by  his  brother  clergy  he 
was  regarded  as  a  discreet  and  agreeable  fel- 
low. Mr.  Ely  never  got  into  a  warm  discus- 
sion ;  he  suggested  what  might  be  thought, 
but  rarely  said  what  he  thought  himself;  he 
never  let  either  men  or  women  see  that  he 
vras  laughing  at  them,  and  he  never  gave 
any  one  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  him* 
In  one  thing  only  he  was  injudicious.  He 
parted  his  dark  wavy  hair  down  the  middle  ; 
and  as  his  head  was  rather  flat  than  other- 
wise,- that  style  of  coiffure  was  not  advan- 
tageous to  him. 

Mr.  Faiqubar,  though  not  a  parishioner  of 
Mr.  Ely's,  was  one  of  his  warmest  admirers, 
and  thought  he  would  make  an  unexception- 
able son-in-law,  in  spite  of  his  being  of  no 
particular  "family."  Mr.  Farquhar  was 
susceptible  on  the  point  of  '*  blood," — ^hia 
own  circulating  fluid,  which  animated  a  short 
and  somewhat  flabby  person,  being,  he  con- 
sidered, of  Tery  superior  quality. 

"  By  the  by,"  he  said,  with  a  certain 
pomposity  counteracted  by  a  lisp,  "  what  an 
ath  Barton  makth  of  himthelf,  about  that 
Bridmain  and  the  Counteth,  ath  she  callth 
herthelf.  After  you  were  gone  the  other 
evening,  Mitheth  Farquhar  wath  telling  him 
the  general  opinion  about  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  he  got  quite  red  and  angry. 
Bleth  your  thoul,  he  believth  the  whole 
thtory  about  her  Polish  huthband  and  hith 
wonderful  ethcapeth ;  and  ath  for  her — ^wfay, 
he  thinkth  her  perfection,  a  woman  of  motht 
refined  feelingth,  and  no  end  of  thtnff." 

Mr.  Ely  smiled.  "  Some  people  would 
say  our  friend  Barton  was  not  the  beat  judge 
of  refinement.     Perhaps  the  lady  flatters  him 
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*  little,  and  we  men  are  soeceptible.  She 
goes  to  Shepperton  church  every  Sunday — 
drawD  there,  let  ns  soppoee,  by  Mr.  Barton's 
doqoenee." 

'*  Pdiaw,"  eaid  Mr.  f^ahar.  "  Now  to 
my  mind,  yoa  have  only  to  look  at  that  wo- 
man to  thee  what  she  ith — throwing  her 
eyth  aboat  when  she  eomth  into  church,  and 
drething  in  a  way  to  attract  attention.  I 
should  thay,  ehe'th  tired  of  her  brother  Brid- 
oudn,  and  looking  out  for  another  iMrother 
with  a  tbtronger  family  likeneth.  Mitheth 
Farqnhar  ith  very  fond  of  Mitheth  Barton, 
and  ith  ^  quite  dithtrethed  that  she  should 
athothiate  with  thnch  a  woman,  tho  she  at- 
tacked him  on  the  thnbjeot  purpothly.  But 
I  tell  her  it'th  of  no  nthe,  with  a  pig-headed 
fellow  like  him.  Barton'th  well-meaning 
enoogfa,  but  tho  contheited.  I've  left  off 
pving  bim  my  advithe." 

Mr.  Ely/miled  inwardly  and  said  to  him- 
self, "  What  a  punishment!  "  But  to  Mr. 
Fuqnhar  he  ssid,  "  Barton  might  be  more 
jodieioBs,  it  must  be  confessed."  He  was 
getting  tired,  and  did  not  want  to  develop 
the  aaljeet. 

•«  Why,  nobody  vithit^tfa  them  bat  the 
Bartooth,"  continned  Mr.  Farquhar,  "  and 
why  ahould  thnoh  people  come  here,  nnleth 
they  had  particular  reathonth  for  preferring 
a  neighborhood  where  they  are  not  known  9 
Pooh !  it  lookth  bad  on  the  very  fathe  of  it. 
You  called  on  them,  now ;  how  did  you  find 
them?" 

•*  0  ! — Mi.  Bridmain  strikes  me  as  a  com- 
mon sort  of  man,  who  is  making  an  efibrt 
to  seem  wise  and  well-bred.  He  comes  down 
on  one  tremendously  with  political  infi)p- 
mation,  and  seems  knowing  about  the  king 
of  the  flench.  The  Countess  is  certainly  a 
handsome  woman,  but  she  puts  on  the  grand 
air  a  little  too  powerfully.  Woodcock  was 
immensely  taken  with  her,  and  insisted  on 
his  wife's  calling  on  her,  and  asking  her  to 
dinner ;  but  I  think  Mrs.  Woodcock  turned 
restive  after  the  first  visit,  and  wouldn't  in- 
vite her  agun." 

**Ha,  ha!  Woodcock  hath  alwayth  a 
thoft  place  in  hith  heart  for  a  pretty  fiithe. 
It-'th  odd  how  he  came  to  marry  that  plain 
woman,  and  no  fortune  either." 

"  Mysteries  of  the  tender  passion,"  said 
Mr.  £ly.  *'  I  am  not  initiated  yet,  you 
know." 

flete  Mr.   Faquhar's    carriage  was   an- 


nounced, and,  as  we  have  not  found  his  con- 
vereation  particularly  brilliant  under  the 
stimulus  of  Mr.  Ely's  exceptional  presence, 
we  will  not  accompany  him  home  to  the  less 
exciting  atmosphere  of  domestic  life. 

Mr.  Ely  threw  himself  with  a  sense  of  re- 
lief into  his  easieBt  chair,  set  his  feet  on  the 
hobs,  and  in  this  attitude  of  bachelor  enjoy- 
ment began  to  read  Bishop  Jebb's  Memoiis. 

GHAFTEE  IV. 

I  AM  by  no  means  sure  that  if  the  good 
people  of  Millby  had  known  the  truth  about 
the  Countess  Cserlaski,  they  would  not  have 
been  considerably  disappointed  to  find  that 
it  was  very  far  from  being  as  bad  as  they 
imagined.  Nice  distinctions  are  trouble- 
some. It  is  so  much  easier  to  say  that  a 
thing  is  black,  than  to  discriminate  the  par* 
ticular  shade  of  brown,  blue,  or  green,  to 
which  it  really  belongB.  It  is  so  mnoh 
easier  to  make  up  your  mind  that  your 
ndghbor  is  good  for  nothing,  than  to  enter 
into  all  the  circumstances  that  would  oblige 
you  to  modify  that  opinion. 

Besides,  think  of  all  the  virtuous  declama- 
tion, all  the  penetrating  observation,  which 
had  been  built  up  entirely  on  the  fundamen- 
tal position  that  the  Countess  was  a  very  ob- 
jectionable person  indeed,  and  which  would 
be  utterly  overturned  and  nullified  by  the 
destruction  of  that  premiss.  Mrs.  Pbipps, 
the  banker'a  wife,  and  Mrs.  Landor,  the  at- 
torney's wife,  had  invested  part  of  their  rep- 
utation for  acuteness  in  the  supposition  that 
Mr.  Bridmain  was  not  the  Countess'  brother. 
Moreover,  Mim  Phipps  was  conscious  that  if 
the  Counteds  was  not  a  disreputable  person, 
she.  Miss  Phipps,  had  no  compensating  supe- 
riority in  virtue  to  set  against  the  other 
lady's  manifest  superiority  in  personal 
charms.  Miss  Phipps'  stumpy  figure  and 
unsuccessful  attire,  instead  of  looking  down 
firom  a  mount  of  virtue  with  an  aureole 
round  its  head,  would  then  be  seen  on  the 
same  level  and  in  the  same  light  as  the 
Countess  Czerlaski'a  Diana-like  form  and 
well-ohosen  drapery.  BiGss  Phipps,  for  her 
part,  didn't  like  dresring  for  efieot— she  had 
always  avoided  that  style  of  appearance, 
which  was  calculated  to  create  a  sensation. 

Then  what  amusing  inuendoes  of  the 
Millby  gentlemen  over  their  wine  would  be 
entirely  frustrated  and  reduced  to  nought, 
if  you  had  told  them  that  the  Countess  had 
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'eally  been  guilty  of  nomisdemeaDors  which 
need  exolude  her  from  atrictlj  respectable 
eocietj;  that  her  husband  had  been  the 
Teritable  Count  Cxerlaaki,  who  had  had 
wonderful  escapes,  as  she  said,  and  who,  as 
she  did  not  say,  but  as  was  said  in  certain 
circulars  once  folded  by  her  fair  bands,  had 
subsequently  given  dancing  lessons  in  the 
metropolis ;  that  Mr.  Bridmain  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  her  half-brother,  who, 
by  unimpeached  integrity  and  industry,  had 
won  a  partnership  in  a  silk-manufactory, 
and  thereby  a  moderate  fortune,  that  en- 
abled him  to  retire,  as  you  see,  to  study  pol- 
itics, the  weather,  and  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion, at  his  leisure.  Mr.  Bridmain,  in  fact, 
quadragenarian  bachelor  as  he  was,  felt 
extremely  well  pleased  to  receive  his  sister 
in  her  widowhood,  and  to  shine  in  the  re- 
flected light  of  her  beauty  and  title.  Every 
sum  who  is  not  a  monster,  a  mathematician, 
or  a  mad  philosopher,  is  the  slave  of  some 
woman  or  other.  Mr.  Bridmain  had  put 
his  neck  under  the  yoke  of  his  handsome 
sister,  and  though  Uii  soul  was  a  very  little 
ODe-M)f  the  smallest  description  indeed-*he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  call  it  his  own. 
He  might  be  slightly  recalcitrant  now  and 
then,  as  is  the  habit  of  long-eared  pachy- 
derms, under  the  thong  of  the  fair  Coun- 
tess' tongue ;  but  there  seemed  little  proba- 
bility that  he  would*ever  get  his  neck  loose. 
Still,  a  bachelor's  heart  is  an  outlying  fort- 
ress that  some  fiiir  enemy  may  any  day  take 
either  by  storm  or  stratagem ;  and  there 
was  always  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Brid- 
main's  first  nuptials  might  occur  before  the 
Ooantess  was  quite  sure  of  her  second.  As 
it  was,  however,  he  submitted  to  all  his  sis- 
ter's caprices,  never  grumbled  because  her 
dress  and  her  maid  formed  a  considerable 
item  beyond  her  own  little  income  of  sixty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  consented  to  lead 
.  with  her  a  migratory  life,  as  personages  on 
the  debatable  ground  between  aristocracy 
and  commonalty,  instead  of  settling  in  some 
spot  where  his  five  hundred  a-year  might 
Imve  won  him  the  definite  dignity  of  a  pa- 
rochial magnate. 

The  Countess  had  her  views  in  choosing  a 
quiet  provincial  place  like  Millby.  After 
three  years  of  widowhood,  she  had  brought 
her  feelings  to  contemplate  giving  a  suo* 
cesser  to  her  lamented  Czerlaski,  whose  fine 
whiskers,  fine  air,  and  romantic  fortunes 


had  won  her  heart  ten  years  ago,  when,  aa 
pretty  Caroline  Bridmain,  in  the  full  bloom 
of  five-and-twenty,  she  was  governess  to 
Lady  Porter's  daughters,  whom  he  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  pas  de  bas,  and  the 
lancers'  quadrilles.  She  had  had  seven 
years  of  sufficiently  happy  matrimony  with 
Cserlaski,  who  had  taken  her  to  Paris  and 
Germany,  and  introduced  her  there  to  man j 
of  his  old  friends  with  large  titles  and  small 
fortunes.  So  that  the  fair  Caroline  had  had 
considerable  experience  of  life,  and  had 
gathered  therefrom,  not,  indeed,  any  very 
ripe  and  comprehensive  wisdom,  bjit.  much 
external  polish,  and  certain  practical  ooa* 
elusions  of  a  very  decided  kind.  One  of 
these  conclusions  was,  that  there  were 
things  more  solid  in  life  than  fine  whiskers 
and  a  title,  and  that,  in  accepting  a  second 
husband,  she  would  regard  these  items  as 
quite  subordinate  to  a  carriage  and  a  settle- 
ment. Now  she  had  ascertained,  by  tenta- 
tive residences,  that  the  kind  of  bite  she 
was  angling  for  was  difficult  to  be  met  with 
at  watering-places,  which  were  already  pre- 
occupied with  abundance  of  angling  beau* 
ties,  and  were  chiefly  stocked  with  men 
whose  whiskers  might  be  dyed,  and  whose 
incomes  were  still  more  problematic ;  so  she 
had  determined  on  trying  a  neighborhood 
where  people  were  extremely  well  ac- 
quainted with  each  other's  affairs,  and 
where  the  women  were  mostly  ill-dressed 
and  ugly.  Mr.  Bridmain's  slow  brain  had 
adopted  his  sister's  views,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  woman  so  handsome  and  distin- 
guished as  the  Countess  mnst  certainly 
make  a  match  that  might  lift  himself  into 
the  region  of  county  celebrities,  and  give 
him  at  least  a  sort  of  oonsinship  to  thequar- 
ter^eessioiis. 

All  this,  which  was  the  simple  truth, 
would  have  seemed  extremely  flat  to  the 
gossips  of  Millby,  who  had  made  up  their 
miadB  to  something  much  more  exciting. 
There  was  nothing  here  so  very  detestable. 
It  is  true,  the  Countess  was  a  little  vain,  a 
little  ambitious,  a  little  selfish,  a  litUe  shal- 
low and  frivolous,  a  little  given  to  white 
lies.  But  who  considers  such  slight  blem- 
ishes, such  moral  pimples  as  these,  disquali- 
fications for  entering  into  the  most  respecta- 
ble society?  Indeed,  the  severest  ladies  in 
Millby  would  have  been  perfectly  aware 
that  these  charaeteristics  would  have  created 
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00  'vnie  diatinctioii  between  the  Coanten 
Gieriaski  and  themseWee ;  and  since  it  was 
clear  there  was  a  wide  distinction — ^wfay,  it 
most  lie  in  the  possession  of  some  rices  from 
which  they  were  undeni|^ly  free. 

Henoe  it  came  to  pass,  that  Millby  respect- 
ability refased  to  recognise  the  Conntess 
Cssrlajski,  in  spite  of  her  assidaous  chnrch- 
going,  and  the  deep  disgust  she  was  known 
to  haTO  expresed  at  the  extreme  paucity  of 
the  oongr^jrations  on  Ash- Wednesdays.  So 
she  began  to  feel  that  she  had  miscalculated 
the  adfantages  of  a  neighborhood  where 
people  are  wdl  acquainted  with  each  other's 
private  affairs.  Under  these  ciroumstanoes, 
you  will  imagine  how  welcome  was  the  per- 
fect eredenoe  and  admiration  she  met  with 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton.  She  had  been 
especially  irritated  by  Mr.  Ely's  behavior  to 
her ;  ahe  felt  sure  that  he  was  not  in  the 
least  atruok  with  her  beauty,  that  hequicsed 
her  eonTexsation,  and  that  he  spoke  of  her 
with  a  sneer.  A  woman  always  knows 
where  she  is  utterly  powerless,  and  shuns  a 
cold  satirical  eye  as  she  would  shun  a 
gorgon.  And  she  was  especially  eager  for 
clerical  notice  and  friendship,  not  merely  be- 
cause that  is  quite  the  most  respectable 
ooontenance  to  be  obtained  in  society,  but 
because  she  really  cared  about  religious 
matters,  and  had  an  uneasy  sense  that  she 
was  not  altogether  safe  in  that  quarter. 
She  had  serious  intentions  of  becoming  quite 
pious — without  any  reserTes-— when  she  had 
once  got  her  carriage  and  settlement.  Let 
OS  do  this  one  sly  trick,  says  Ulysses  to 
Neoptolemus,  and  we  will  be  perfectly  hon- 
est ever  afte: 


6XX'  iSd  ydfi  rot  Kr^fUL  r^  XiKtic  Xapdv 


The  Countess  did  not  quote  Sophocles,  but 
she  said  to  herself,  <'  Only  this  little  bit 
of  pretence  and  vanity,  and  then  I  will  be 
quite  good,  and  make  myself  quite  safe  for 
another  world." 

And,  as  she  had  by  no  means  such  fine 
taste  and  insight  in  theological  teaching  as 
in  costume,  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  seemed 
to  her  a  man  not  only  of  learning — that  is 
always  understood  with  a  clergyman — but 
of  much  power  as  a  spiritual  director.  As 
for  Milly,  the  Conntess  really  loved  her  as 
well  as  the  preoccupied  state  of  her  affections 
would  allow.  For  you  have  already  per- 
ceived that  there  was  one  being  to  whom  the 
Countess  was  absorbingly  devoted,  and  to 
whose  desires  she  made  everything  else  sub- 
servient— ^namely,  Caroline  Cserlaaki,  n& 
Bridmain. 

Thus  there  was  really  not  much  affecta- 
tion in  her  sweet  speeches  and  attentions  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton.  Still,  their  friend- 
ship by  no  means  adequately  represented  the 
object  she  had  in  view  when  she  came  to 
Millby,  and  it  had  been  for  some  time  clear 
to  her  that  she  must  suggest  a  new  change 
of  residence  to  her  brother. 

The  thing  we  look  forward  to  often  comes 
to  pass,  but  never  precisely  in  the  way  we 
have  imi^lned  to  ourselves.  The  Countess 
did  actually  leave  Camp  Villa  before  many 
months  were  past,  but  under  circnmstanoes 
which  had  not  at  all  entered  into  her  con- 
templation. 


NovxLTT  nr  the  Cottoit  Tradb. — ^The  in- 
vention by  a  Mr.  Henry,  of  Mobile,  by  which 
the  most  improved  cotton  yam  could  be  manu- 
ftotared  on  the  plantation,  is  now  in  oj>eration. 
The  waste  saved  by  the  new  machinery  is  said 
to  be  at  least  10  per  cent*  while  the  great  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  invention  is,  a  yam  60  per  cent 
bettor  than  at  present  manuftotnred.  The  ma- 
chinery can  be  arranged  immediately  in  the 
plantation,  and  be  worked  by  the  ordinary 
field  hands.  The  cotton  once  taken  from  the 
giD,  is  placed  in  the  machinery  and  spun  into 
yam — all  the  leaf  and  trash  being  thrown  out 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  labor  re- 
quired to  attend  the  machinery  is  very  light, 
and  the  crop  can  all  be  spun  up  in  season  to 
enable  the  bands  to  commence  planting  again 
as  soon  as  the  spring  opens.  This  is  the  first 
spplieation  of  s&ve  labor  to  manulhctuzes  on  a 
Isigsssate. 


Absehio  ih  nn  Cbitst  or  Tba-kxttlbs.— 
Professor  Otto,  of  Brunswick,  has  recently  dis- 
covered a  curious  fiMt  in  relation  to  the  pres- 
ence of  arsenic,  wliere  that  metal  would  have 
been  little  expected  to  exist:  namely,  in  the 
crust  that  accumulates  inside  of  tearkettles.  The 
fhct  has  been  long  well  known  that  arsenic  is  an 
almost  invariable  concomitant  of  iron;  gener- 
ally well  known  is  also  the  fact  that  the  crust 
deports  thrown  down  by  water  on  boiling  con« 
tain  iron. 

Cognizant  of  this  fiict,  Professor  Otto  be- 
thought himself  of  collecting  some  of  the  crust 
which  had  fbrmed  on  the  interior  of  his  tea-ket- 
tle, and  testing  it  He  did  so,  and  found  ar- 
senic. 

Probably  if  the  erast  whieh  deposits  in  the 
interior  of  London  tea-kettles  be  similarly  exam- 
ined, it  may  yield  a  similar  result 
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Fzom  The  Kational  Intelllg«neer. 
THE  ASCENT  OF  POPOCATEPETL. 
Dr.  S.  W.  Crawford,  U.  S.  Army,  has 
Bacceeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Mount 
Popocatepetl.  He  was  one  of  a  party  of 
eighteen,  who  set  out  for  that  purpose  from 
the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  12th  inst.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  his  own  account  of  the  feat. 

•*  We  arrived  at  Amecameca  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  11th  inst.  Four  of  our  number 
had  been  obliged  to  return,  and  another, 
with  servants,  left  us  at  Amecameca.  At 
this  point,  through  the  kindness  of  our  hos- 
pitable friends,  we  procured  our  guides  and 
made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
ascent  of  the  mountain.  When  our  object 
became  known,  we  were  at  once  joined  by  a 
number  of  volunteers,  all  anxious  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  summit. 

**  While  some  spoke  of  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  of  the  intense  cold  we  might 
anticipate,  others  told  us  of  a  path  to  the 
crater,  made  by  the  Indians  going  up  and 
returiiing  with  the  sulphur;  but  we  found 
that  but  few  of  our  friends  had  been  beyond 
the  snow  line,  and  that  the  mountain  had 
not  been  ascended  by  even  an  Indian  for 
months,  the  working  of  the  sulphur  ceasing 
with  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son. 

''  At  noon,  on  the  18th,  we  took  leave  of 
our  kind  host  and  turned  our  horses^  heads 
towards  the  mountains.  We  soon  reached 
Tomacoca.  We  were  here  joined  by  a  party , 
among  whom  was  Don  Pablo  Perez,  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  been  engaged  in  extracting 
the  sulphur  from  the  volcano,  and  who  had 
persued  the  occupation  for  three  years.  His 
ascents  had  been  frecjuent,  and  we  felt  reas- 
sured by  his  resolution  to  accompany  us. 
Our  road  now  was  up  over  steep  ascents, 
through  the  cedars  and  pines ;  wild  flowers 
of  every  hue  grew  through  the  tangled 
shrubbery.  By  sundown  we  arrived,  xnuch 
fatigued  from  our  day's  journey,  at  Tlam- 
acas. 

"  Our  party  numbered  twenty,  including 
guides  and  peons.  We  set  out  from  Tlama- 
oas  next  morning,  on  horseback  as  far  as  La 
Cruz,  some  thousand  feet  above.  Here,  with 
two  of  my  companions,  I  set  out  on  foot, 
the  remainder  itMie  on  some  distance.  At 
the  same  time  we  all  joined,  and  after  our 
final  arrangements  of  our  packs,  &c.,  we 
grasped  our  spears,  and  protecting  our  eyes 
from  the  reflection,  set  out  upon  the  snow, 
our  guides  aheud— the  Indians  with  our 
packs  followed.  Our  first  start  out  was 
steep  and  amid  frozen  snow.  The  guides 
and  Indians  struck  boldly  out,  without  spear 
or  staff;  the  rest  of  us,  clinging  to  our  snow 
spears,  slowly  followed.    Xfp  we  went  some  I 


e^ht  hundred  feet,  when,  getting  in  advance 
of  the  party,  we  halted  to  take  breath- 
respiration  had  become  labored  and  difficalt 
— ^and  I  sat  exhausted  on  the  snow,  a  dead 
feeling,  akin  to  se^ickness,  came  over  me. 
Rallying,  howeveiPl  looked  around  me  for 
m^  companions,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
joined  us  at  Amecameca,  not  one  remained. 
Two  of  my  friends,  with  the  guides,  vere 
above  me  shouting  to  us  to  follow.  On  we 
went,  slowly  and  tediously.  The  difficulty 
of  travelling  increased  with  every  step.  The 
servants  who  accompanied  us  had  all  given 
out,  and  taking  the  oarometer  from  one  who 
had  sank  exhausted,  I  joined  my  companions 
above.  On  we  toiled  some  hundred  yards 
further,  and  again  we  stopped  to  rest.  Our 
number  was  now  reduced  to  four  and  our 
two  guides.  The  same  sickness  I  had  ex- 
perienced was  now  felt  by  others;  the  op- 
pression was  extreme. 

**  The  cold  was  Intense.    My  companions 
complained  loudly  of  their  feet,  and  so  great 
was  the  suffering  of  one  of  them  that  I  per- 
suaded him  to  return.    One  only  accom- 
panied me  for  a  short  distance,  when  he 
returned  with  one  guide  to  follow  bis  de- 
scending companions.    I  was  now  alone  with 
one  guide  and  but  half  way  to  the  summit. 
''The  ascent  become  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult, as  breaking  the  ice  at  every  step  we 
F regressed  slowly  and  tediously.    Once  more 
turned  to  look  back  from  my  dizzy  height. 
One   mis-step,   and   inevitable  destruction 
awaited  us  in  the  abyss  below.    The  stillness 
of  the  grave  was  over  every  thing,  and  recoil- 
ing from  the  sight  I  looked  down  ao  more. 
To   go  on    for    more    than   eight  or    ten 
paces  without  stopping  to  take  rest  was 
impossible,    so   rarefied   had    the   air    be- 
come.   At  one  time,  after  an  extraordinary 
exertion  to  reach  my  guide,  I  fell  exbausted, 
and  for   some   moments  was  unconscious. 
The  blood  gushed  from  my  nostrils.    Check-  . 
ing  it  with  the  frozen  snow,  I  rallied  and 
clambered  on.    My  guide,  more  inured  to 
such  trips,  had  now  got  far  ahead.    The 
sickening  sensation  I  had  at  first  experienced 
returned  with  redoubled  force.    As  I  again 
sank  exhausted  on  the  snow,  a  heavy  weight 
seemed  pressing  upon  me,  and  every  thing 
-appeared  to  grow  dim  again,  when  I  was 
aroused  by  loud  shouts  &om  my  guide,  as 
standing  high  above  me  he  shouted,  **  the 
crater!    the  crater!"     Up,  up,  again   I 
climbed,  clinging  to    his   footprints;    one 
long,  painful  struggle  more,  and  I  sank  ex- 
hausted upon  its  brink. 

*'I  looked  around  me,  and  the  world 
seemed  stretched  beneath  my  feet.  The 
lovely  valley  of  Mexico,  with  its  lakes  and 
mountains,  lay  like  a  map  beneath  me  :  to 
the  south  ana  west  lay  the  Tierra  Caliente, 
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its  hills  red  in  the  setting  sun.  A  mistj 
rim  of  silTer  showed  the  galf  of  Mexico  far 
to  the  eastward,  and  the  frosty  top  of  Ori- 
saba  rose  grandly  from  the  purple  land- 
scape. Though  conversant  with  nature,  1 
hai  never  before  beheld  her  in  such  magnifi- 
oenoe.    To  remember  that  sight  must  ever 
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be  a  glory — to  forget  it  can  only  occur  with 
a  general  decay  of  the  faculties." 

The  Doctor  is  now  in  Mexico,  preparing 
for  another  ascent,  in  order  to  make  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  crater  of  the  vol- 
cano. 


Patbivt  Floathto-Ball  Wabhino  Machine. 
—An  exceedingly  ingenious  and  usefhl  domestic 
implement  is  now  ]mng  exhibited  daily  in  the 
Coart  of  Inventions  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  by 
vhich  an  entirely  new,  easy,  and  efficient  mode 
of  washing  all  kinds  of  garments  and  fabrics 
is  substituted  for  the  tedious  and  laborious  pro- 
oess  by  hand  in  use  from  time  immemorial.    The 
csKntial  ch&raoteristic  of  the  invention  consists 
in  the  employment  of  floating  balls  in  the  opera- 
tion of  washing.    Some  200  or  800  of  these 
bsills,  each  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  Se- 
ville orange,  and  made  of  elm  wood,  are  put 
into  a  w<wden  trough,  two  or  three  feet  long, 
by  15  inches  deep,  containing  water  or  soapsuds, 
in  which  they  all  float.    A  fulcrum  is  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  trough,  having  a  cross-beam 
tttached  to  it,  resembling  a  common  pump-han- 
dle.   On  one  side  of  the  fulcrum  an  apparatus 
like  a  small  window-sash,  to  which  the  clothes 
to  be  washed  are  fastened,  is  suspended  from 
the  cross-beam  immediately  over  the  mouth  of 
the  troagh ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  beam , 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fulcrum,  is  a  box  into 
which  weights    may  be  put  until  it  slightly 
weighs  the  saslm  up  in  the  air.    This  done,  the 
person  performing   the   operation  moves  the 
heun  handle  up  and  down  as  if  she  were  pump- 
ing water,  tiie  effect  of  which  is  to  immerse  the 
nah  laden  with  clothes  among  the  balls  and 
nds,  uid  move  it  about  among  them.    The  baUs 
prodace  a  genUe  friction  upon  the  linen,  which, 
without  in  the  slightest  degpree  injuring   its 
fcbrie,  or  breaking  or  tearing  off  buttons,  efEect- 
uUy  removes  every  trace  of  dirt  in  an  Inored- 
iblj  few  minutes,  and  the  operation  is  complete. 
The  labor  I'equired  is  so  slight,  that  a  child 
from  12  to  14  years  of  age  may  perform  it  with 
cue.    In  some  of  the  machines  of  larger  size 
ud  greater  cost,  the  requisite  motion,  produced 
hy  taming  a  wheel,  is  even  done  at  less  trouble. 
The  action  made  on  the  linen,  is  equivalent  to 
the  threefold  process  of  pounding,  rubbing,  and 
flqneezing,  and,  as  it  can  never  exceed  the  resist- 
uee  offered  by  the  floating  balls,  it  is  thereby 
kept  within  bounds,  which  is  perfectly  saft  for 
{be  most  delicate  fabrics,  the  wear  and  tear  be- 
i&gi  indeed,  less  than  in  ordinary  washing  by 
hand.    The  machine  was  invented  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  one  Christopher  Hollingsworth,  a 
^^nner  in  Indiana,  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
^^  Exhibition,  where  it  attracted  considera- 
ble interest,  and  numbers  were  sold,  the  Duch- 
«8  of  Sutherland,  who  bought  no  fewer  than 
fcnr,  being  among  the  purchasers.    Most  of  the 
PiiUaa  Uundzeeses  also  adopted  it,  and  oUiers 


of  them,  who  were  not  able  to  pay  for  it  at  once* 
did  so  by  instalments,  rather  than  remain  with- 
out it.  The  consumption  of  soap  and  fuel  is 
much  less  than  in  washing  by  hand;  and  the 
fingers  of  the  operator  are  never  wet  during  the 
process,  except  to  the  extent  necessary  in  put- 
ting the  clothes  into  the  sash,  and  taking  them 
out  and  wringing  them  when  washed.  In  the 
saving  of  labor,  time,  and  material,  its  advan- 
tages can  scarcely  be  exaggerated,  while  the 
price  is  not  such  as  to  preclude  it  coming  into 
general  use. 


Feedikq  Steam  Boilers  bt  Meteb. — The 
owners  of  steam  machinery  are  well  aware,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
the  shortcomings  of  one  portion  of  thdr  ar- 
rangements to  be  unwittingly  attributed  to 
another  and  innocent  department.  In  this  way, 
the  engine  and  its  boiler  are  often  mixed  up,  as 
to  their  respective  merits  and  defects,  very  much 
to  the  confasion  of  their  qualities,  the  perpetu- 
ation of  uneconomical  working,  and  the  b^ 
trayal  of  the  confidence  of  the  employer. 

Every  steam  boiler  and  every  engine  ought  to 
stand  for,itself;  and  each  must  support  its  own 
individual  credit.  What  goes  on  in  the  steam 
cylinder  is,  of  course,  al^ady  clearly  told  by 
the  indicator,  and  many  are  the  valvular  defects 
and  derangements  which  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer has  proved  and  remedied  by  the  help  of 
this  little  instrument.  Now  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  ** indicator"  system  shoiUd  not  find 
equally  as  good  an  application  with  reference  to 
the  real  source  of  the  power — ^the  steam  boiler. 
At  present  we  put  coals  into  the  furnace,  and 
pour  water  into  the  boiling  chamber  for  conver- 
sion into  steam,  whilst  we  have  no  satisfhctory 
return  to  show  whether  each  pound  of  fuel  does 
or  does  not  produce  the  amount  -of  mechanical 
effect  which  is  exigible  from  it.  But  such  an 
explanatory  statement  can  now  be  obtained  in 
a  very  simple  and  accurate  manner,  by  mount- 
ing guard  upon  the  water  feed-pipe  of  the  boiler 
with  a  good  water  meter.  Each  boiler  must,  of 
course,  have  its  own  special  meter,  so  that,  how- 
ever many  boilers  there  may  be  working  in  con- 
cert, the  truth  is  always  told  as  to  the  perform- 
ances of  every  individual  one.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  now  doing  with  his  « cylinder  and 
piston  "  meter,  and  his  results  show,  what  in- 
deed is  sufficiently  clear*  upon  the  flice  of  the 
system,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
steam  boiler  a  manageable  and  trustworthy  con 
stant  indicator. 
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CHAPT]{R  TBB  81fiV  WITH.— WILL  THX7  COHST 


Th8  honsekeeper  at  Porthgenna  Tower  had 
just  completed  the  necessary  preparations  for 
the  reception  of  her  master  and  mistress,  at 
the  time  mentioned  in  Mrs.  IVankland*B 
letter  from  St.  Swithin's-on-Sea,  when  she 
was  startled  by  receiving  a  note  sealed  with 
black  wax,  and  surrounded  by  a  thick  mourn- 
ing border.  The  note  briefly  communicated 
the  news  of  Captain  Trererton's  death,  and 
informed  her  that  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frankland  to  Porthgenna  was  deferred  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

By  the  same  post,  the  builder  vrho  was 
superintending  the  renovation  of  the  west 
staircase  also  received  a  letter  requesting 
him  to  send  in  his  account  as  soon  as  the 
repairs  on  which  he  was  then  engaged  were 
completed  ;  and  telling  him  that  Mr.  Frank- 
land  was  unable,  for  the  present,  to  give  any 
further  attention  to  the  project  for  making 
the  north  rooms  habitable,  in  consequence  of 
a  domestic  affiotion  which  might  possibly 
change  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  altera- 
tion proposed  in  that  part  of  the  house.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  communication,  the  builder 
withdrew  himself  and  his  men  as  soon  aa  the 
west 'stairs  and  banisters  had  been  made 
secure ;  and  Porthgenna  Tower  was  again 
left  to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  and  her 
servant,  without  master  or  mistress,  friends 
or  strangers,  to  thread  its  solitary  passages 
or  enliven  its  empty  rooms. 

From  this  time,  eight  months  passed  away, 
and  the  housekeeper  heard  nothing  of  her 
master  and  mistress,  except  through  the 
medium  of  paragraphs  in  the  local  news^ 
paper,  which  dubiously  referred  to  the  prob- 
ability of  their  occupying  the  old  house, 
and  interesting  themselves  in  the  affiiirs  of 
their  tenantiy,  at  no  very  distant  period. 
Occasionally,'  too,  when  business  took  him  to 
the  post-town,  the  steward  collected  reports 
about  his  employers  among  the  old  friends 
and  dependants  of  the  Ttoverton  family. 
From  these  sonroes  of  information,  the  house- 
keeper was  led  to  conclude  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frankland  had  returned  to  Long  Beckley, 
after  receiving  the  news  of  Captain  Trever- 
ton's  death,  and  had  lived  there  for  some 
months  in  strict  retitement.  When  they  left 
that  place,  they  moved  (if  the  newspaper  re- 
port was  to  be  credited)  to  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  and  occupied  the  house  of  some 


friends  who  were  travelling  on  the  continent. 
Here  they  must  have  remained  for  some  time, 
for  the  new  year  came  and  brought  no  ra- 
mors  of  any  change  m  their  place  of  abode. 
January  and  February  passed  without  any 
news  of  them.  Early  in  March  the  steward 
had  occasion  to  go  to  the  post-town.  When 
he  returned  to  Porthgenna,  he  came  back 
with  a  new  report  relating  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frankland,  which  ezdted  the  housekeeper's 
interest  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  two 
different  quarters,  each  highly  respectable, 
the  steward  had  heard  it  facetiously  announced 
that  the  domestic  responsibilities  of  his  mas- 
ter and  mistress  were  likely  to  be  increased 
by  their  having  a  nurse  to  engage  and  a  crib 
to  buy  at  the  end  of  the  spring  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer.  In  plain  English,  among 
the  many  babies  who  might  be  expected  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  world  in  the 
course  of  the  next  three  months,  there  was 
one  who  would  inherit  the  name  of  Frank- 
land,  a^d  who  (if  the  infant  luckily  turned 
out  to  be  a  boy)  would  cause  a  sensation 
throughout  West  Cornwall  as  heir  to  the 
Porthgenna  estate. 

In  the  next  month,  the  month  of  April, 
before  the  housekeeper  and  the  steward  had 
done  discussing  their  last  and  most  important 
fragment  of  news,  the  postman  made  his 
welcome  appearance  at  Porthgenna  Tower, 
and  brought  another  note  from  Mrs.  Frank- 
land.  The  housekeeper's  face  brightened 
with  unaccustomed  pleasure  and  surprise  as 
she  read  the  first  line.  The  letter  announced 
that  the  long-deferred  visit  of  her  master  and 
mistress  to  the  old  house  would  take  place 
early  in  May,  and  that  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  any  day  from  the  first  to  the 
tenth  of  the  month. 

The  reasons  which  had  led  the  owners  of 
Porthgenna  to  fix  a  period,  at  last,  for  visit- 
ing their  country  seat,  were  connected  with 
certain  particulars  into  which  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  had  not  thought  it  advisable  to  enter  in 
her  letter.  The  plain  facts  of  the  case  were, 
that  a  little  discussion  had  arisen  between 
the  husband  and  wife  in  relation  to  the  next 
place  of  residence  which  they  should  select, 
after  the  return  from  the  continent  of  the 
friends  whose  house  they  were  occupying. 
Mr.  Frankland  had  very  reasonably  sug- 
gested zetaniing  again  to  Long  Beddey— 
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not  ^nly  beoauae  sU  their  oldest  friends 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  bat  also  (and 
circumstances  made  this  an  important  oon- 
iideiation)  because  the  pkce  had  the  ad- 
Tan  tage  of  possessing  an  excellent  resident 
Bedical  man.  Unfortunately  this  latter 
adTantage,  so  Ikr  from  carrying  any  weight 
with  it  in  Mrs.  Frankland^s  estimation,  aetu* 
ally  prejudiced  her  mind  against  the  project 
of  going  to  Long  Beckley.  She  had  always, 
die  acknowledged,  felt  an  unreasonable  an- 
tipathy to  the  doctor  there.  He  might  be  a 
Tsry  skilful,  an  extremely  polite,  and  an  un- 
deniably respectable  man ;  but  she  nerer  had 
liked  him,  and  never  should,  and  she  was  rd- 
solved  to  oppose  the  plan  for  living  at  Long 
Beckley,  because  the  exeeution  of  it  would 
oblige  her  to  commit  henelf  to  his  care.  Two 
other  places  of  residence  were  next  suggested : 
but  Mrs.  Frankland  had  the  same  objection 
to  oppose  to  both — ^in  each  case,  the  resident 
doetor  would  be  a  stranger  to  her,  and  she 
did  not  like  the  notion  of  being  attended  by 
a  stranger.  Finally,  as  she  had  all  along 
anticipated,  the  choice  of  the  future  abode 
was  left  entirely  to  her  own  inclinations ;  and 
then,  to  the  amazement  of  her  husband  and 
her  friends,  she  immediately  decided  on  going 
to  Portbgenna.  She  had  formed  this  strange 
project,  and  was  now  resolved  on  executing 
it,  partly  because  she  was  more  curious  than 
ever  to  see  the  pi&ce  again  ;  partly  because 
the  doctor  who  bad  been  with  her  mother  in 
Mrs.  Treverton's  last  illness,  and  who  had 
attended  her  through  alU  her  own  little 
maladies,  when  she  was  a  child,  was  still 
living  and  practising  in  the  Portbgenna 
neighborhood.  Her  father  and  the  doctor 
had  been  old  cronies,  and  had  met  for  years 
at  the  same  chess-board  every  Saturday  night. 
They  had  kept  up  their  friendship,  when 
circumstances  separated  them,  by  exchanges 
of  Christmas  presents  every  year ;  and  when 
the  sad  news  of  the  Captain's  death  had 
reached  Cornwall,  the  doctor  had  written  a 
letter  of  sympathy  and  condolence  to  Rosa- 
mond, speaking  in  such  terms  of  his  former 
friend  and  patron  as  she  could  never  forget. 
He  must  be  a  nice,  fatherly  old  man,  now — 
the  man  of  all  others  who  was  fittest,  on 
every  account,  to  attend  her.  In  short,  Mrs. 
Frankland  was  just  as  strongly  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  employing  the  Porthgenna  doctor, 
u  she  was  prejudiced  against  employing  the 
Long  Beekky  doctor ;  and  she  ended— as  all 
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young  married  women,  with  aflfoctionate 
husbands,  may,  and  do,  end,  whenever  they 
please — ^by  carrying  her  own  point,  and 
having  her  own  way. 

On  the  first  of  May,  the  west  rooms  were 
all  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house.  The  beds  were  aired, 
the  carpets  cleaned,  the  sofas  and  chairs  un^ 
covered.  The  housekeeper  put  on  her  satin 
gown  and  her  garnet  brooch  ;  the  maid  toU 
lowed  suit,  at  a  respectful  distance,  in  brown 
merino  and  a  pink  ribbon ;  and  the  bald  old 
steward,  determining  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  women,  produced  a  new  and  becoming 
auburn  wig,  ordered  expressly  for  the  occa* 
sion,  and  a  black  brocaded  waistcoat,  which 
almost  rivalled  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of 
the  housekeeper's  satin  gown.  The  day 
wore  on,  evening  dosed  in,  bed-time  cam»*» 
and  there  were  no  signs  yet  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frankland. 

But  the  first  was  an  early  day  on  which  to 
expect  them.  The  steward  thought  so,  and 
the  housekeeper  added  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  feel  disappointed,  even  if  they  did 
not  arrive  until  the  fifth.  The  fifth  came, 
and  still  nothing  happened.  The  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  followed ;  and  no 
sound  of  the  expected  carriage-wheels  came 
near  the  lonely  house. 

On  the  tenth,  and  last  day,  the  house* 
keeper,  the  steward,  and  the  maid,  all  three 
rose  earlier  than  usual ;  all  three  opened  and 
shut  doors,  and  went  up  and  down  stairs 
oftener  than  was  needful ;  all  three  looked 
out  perpetually  towards  the  moor  and  the 
high  road,  and  thought  the  view  flatter,  and 
duller,  and  emptier  than  ever  it  had  appeared 
to  them  before.  The  day  waned,  the  sunset 
came ;  darkness  changed  the  perpetual  look- 
ing  out  of  the  housekeeper,  the  steward,  and 
the  maid,  into  perpetual  listening;  ten 
o'clock  struck,  and  still  there  was  nothing 
to  be  heard  when  they  went  to  the  open 
window,  but  the  dull,  wearisome,  ceaseless 
beating  of  the  surf  on  the  sandy  shore. 

The  housekeeper  began  to  calculate  the 
time  that  would  be  consumed  on  the  railway 
journey  from  London  to  Devonshire,  and  0fl( 
the  posting  journey  afterwards  through 
Cornwall  to  Porthgenna.  When  had  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frankland  \e(t  Plymouth  ?-— that 
was  the  first  question.  And  what  delaya 
might  they  have  encountered  afterwards  in* 
getting  horses? — that  was  the  second.    The 
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housekeeper  and  the  steward  differed  irrita- 
bly in  debating  theee  points;  but  both 
agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to  sit  up  until 
midnight,  on  the  chance  of  the  master  and 
mistress  arriving  late.  The  maid,  hearing 
her  sentence  of  banishment  from  bed  for  the 
next  two  hours,  pronounced  by  the  superior 
anthorities,  yawned  and  sighed  mournfully 
-»was  reproved  by  the  steward — and  was 
famished  by  the  housekeeper  with  a  book  of 
Hymns  to  read,  to  keep  up  her  spirits. 

Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  still  the  mono- 
tonous beating  of  the  surf,  varied  occasionally 
by  those  loud,  mysterious,  cracking  noises 
which  make  themselves  heard  at  night  in  an 
old  house,  were  the  only  audible  sounds. 
The  steward  was  dozing ;  the  maid  was  fast 
asleep  under  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
Hymns ;  the  housekeeper  was  wide  awake, 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  window,  and  her 
head  shaking  forebodingly  from  time  to 
time.  At  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  she 
left  her  chair,  listened  attentively,  and  still 


hearing  nothing,  shook  the  maid  irritably 
by  the  shoulder,  and  stamped  on  the  floor  to 
arouse  the  steward. 

««  We  may  go  to  bed,"shc  said.  "  They 
are  not  coming." 

'  *<  Did  you  say  they  were  not  ooming  at 
all?  "  asked  the  steward,  sleepily  setting  his 
wig  straight. 

<'  Ko  ;  I  said  they  were  not  ooming,"  an- 
swered the  housekeeper  sharply.  ''  But  it 
wouldn't  surprise  me,  for  one,  if  we  never  set 
eyes  on  them  after  all  our  trouble  in  getting 
the  place  ready.  This  is  the  second  time 
they  have  disappointed  us.  The  first  time, 
the  Captain's  death  stood  in  the  way.  What 
stops  them  now  ?  Another  death  ?  I  shonld 
n't  wonder  if  it  was." 

<'  No  more  should  I,"  assented  the  steward 
with  a  yawn. 

<*  Another  death  ! "  repeated  the  house- 
keeper, superstitiously.  **  If  it  15  another 
death,  1  should  take  it,  in  their  place,  as  a 
warning  to  keep  away  from  the  house." 
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If,  instead  of  hazarding  the  guess  that  a 
second  death  stood  in  the  way  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frankland's  arrival  at  Porthgenna,  the 
housekeeper  had,  by  way  of  variety,  sur- 
mised, this  time,  that  a  birth  was  the  obstacle 
which  delayed  them,  she  might  have  estab- 
lished her  character  as  a  wise  woman,  by 
hitting  at  random  on  the  actual  truth.  Her 
master  and  mistress  had  started  from  London 
on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  had  got  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  railway  journey, 
when  they  were  suddenly  obliged  to  stop,  on 
Mrs.  Frankland's  account,  at  the  station  of 
a  small  town  in  Somersetshire.  The  little 
visitor  who  was  destined  to  increase  the 
domestic  responsibilities  of  the  young  married 
couple,  had  chosen  to  enter  on  the  scene  in 
the  character  of  a  robust  boy-baby ,  a  month 
eariier  than  he  had  been  expected,  and  had 
modestly  preferred  to  make  his  first  appear- 
ance in  a  small  Somersetshire  inn,  rather 
than  wait  to  be  ceremoniously  welcomed  to 
life  in  the  great  house  of  Porthgenna,  which 
he  was  one  day  to  inherit. 

Very  few  events  had  ever  produced  a 
greater  senastion  in  the  town  of  West 
Winston,  than  the  one  small  event  of  the 
cnexpected  stoppage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
land's  journey  at  that  place.  Never,  since 
the  last  election,  hod  the  landlord  and  land- 


lady of  the  Tiger's  Head  Hotel  bustled  about 
their  house  in  such  a  fever  of  excitement,  as 
possessed  them,  when  Mr.  Frankland's  ser- 
vant and  Mrs.  Frankland's  maid  drew  up  at 
the  door  in  a  fly  from  the  station,  to  announce 
that  their  master  and  mistress  were  behind, 
and  that  the'  largest  and  quietest  rooms  in  the 
hotel  were  wanted  immediately,  under  the 
most  unexpected  and  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstances. NIver,  since  he  had  .trium- 
phantly passed  his  examination,  hod  young 
Mr.  Orridge,  the  new  doctor,  who  had  started 
in  life  by  purchasing  the  West  Winston 
practice,  felt  such  a  thrill  of  pleasurable 
agitation  pervade  him  from  top  to  toe,  as 
when  he  heard  that  the  wife  of  a  blind 
gentleman  of  great  fortune  had  been  taken 
ill  on  the  railway  journey  from  London  to 
Devonshire  at  the  West  Winston  station, 
and  required  all  that  his  skill  and  attention 
could  do  for  her,  without  a  moment's  delay. 
Never,  since  the  last  archery  meeting  and 
fancy  fair,  bad  the  ladies  of  the  town  been 
favored  with  such  an  all-absorbing  subject 
for  conversation  as  was  now  afforded  to  them 
by  Mrs.  Frankland's  mishap.  Fabulous  ac- 
counts of  the  wife's  beauty  and  the  husband's 
fortune  poured  from  the  original  source  of 
the  Tiger's  Head,  and  trickled  through  the 
highways  and    byways  of  the  little  town. 
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There  were  a  dozen  diflbetit  rejyorts,  onp 
more  elaborately  false  than  the  other,  aboat 
Mr.  Frankland's  blindness,  and  the  cause  of 
it ;  labout  the  lamentable  condition  in  which 
his  wife  had  arrived  at  the  hotel ;  and  abont 
the  pQinfUl  sense  of  liesponBibility  which  had 
annerved  the  inexperienced  Mr.  Orridge 
from  the  first  moment  when  hb  ifet  eyes  on 
*'  his  fiishionable  and  lovely  patient. "  It  was 
not  till  eight  o'dlock  in  the  evening  that  the 
pablio  mind  ^as  relieved  at  last  from  all 
suspense  by  an  announcement  that  the  child 
was  bom,  and  sbreaming  lusdly ;  that  the 
mother  was  wonderfully  well,  considering  all 
things ;  and  that  Mr.  Orridge  had  not  only 
kept  possesrfoil  of  his  nerves,  but  had  covered 
himself  with  distinction  by  the  t/kill,  tender- 
ness, and  attention  with  which  he  had  per- 
formed his  duties. 

On  the  next  day,  aild  the  next,  dnd  for 
a  week  after  that,  the  accounts  wete  still 
fiivorable.  But  on  the  tenth  day,  a  catas- 
trophe was  reported.  The  nurse  who  was  in 
attendance  on  Mrs.  Frankland  bad  been 
suddenly  taken  ill,  and  Was  rendered  quite 
incapable  of  performing  any  further  service 
for  at  least  a  week  to  come,  and  perhaps  for 
a  much  longer  period.  In  a  large  toWn  this 
nusibrtune  might  have  been  readily  remedied, 
but  in  a  place  like' West  Winston  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  supply  the  loss  of  an  experienced 
nurse  at  a  few  hours*  notice.  When  Mr. 
Onidge  was  consulted  in  theneW  emergency, 
be  candidly  acknowledged  that  he  required  a 
little  time  for  consideration  before  he  could 
undertake  to  &id  another  professed  nurse  of 
sufficient  character  and  experience  to  wait 
on  a  lady  like  Mrs.  Frankland.  Mr.  Frankland 
suggested  telegraphing  to  a  medical  friend  in 
London  for  a  nurse,  but  the  doctor  was  un- 
willing for  many  reasons  to  adopt  that  plan, 
except  as  a  last  resource.  It  would  take 
some  time  to  find  the  right  person,  and  to 
send  her  to  West  Winston  ;  and,  moreover, 
he  would  infinitely  prefer  employing  a 
woman  with  whose  character  and  capacity 
he  was  bimself  acquainted.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  Mrs.  Frankland  should  be 
trusted  for  a  feW  hours  to  the  care  of 
her  maid,  under  supervision  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  Tiger^s  Head,  while  he  made 
inquiries  in  the  neighborhood.  If  the  in- 
quiries produced  no  satisfaototy  result,  he 
riiould  be  ready,  when  he  called  in  the  even- 
ing, to  adopi  Mr.  SViiiikhind's  plati. 
DCLSzi.    umro  agi.    tol.  xra.    4 


On  proceeding  to  make  the  investigation 
that  he  had  proposed,  Mr.  Orridge,  although 
he  spared  no  toouble,  met  veith  no  success. 
He  fbund  plenty  of  Tolunteere  ibr  the  office 
of  nurse,  but  they  were  all  loud-voiced, 
clumsy-handed,  heavy-footed  countrywomen, 
kind  and  willing  enough,  but  sadly  awkward, 
blundering  attendants  to  place  at  the  bed- 
side of  such  a  lady  as  Mrs.  Frankhind.  The 
morning  hours  passed  avniy,  and  the  after^ 
noon  came,  and  still  Mr.  Orridge  had  found 
no  substitute  for  the  invalided  nurse,  whom 
he  could  venture  to  engage. 

At  two  o'clock  he  had  half  an  hour's  drive 
before  himi  to  a  country  house,  wliere  he  had 
a  child-patient  to  see.  <<  Perhaps  I  may  re- 
member somebody  who  may  do,  on  the  way 
out,  or  on  the  way  back  again,"  thought  Mr. 
Orridge,  as  he  got  into  his  gig.  «I  have 
some  hours  at  my  disposal  still,  before  the 
time  comes  for  my  evening  visit  at  the  inn." 
Puzzling  his  btains,  with  the  best  intention 
in  the  world,  all  along  the  road  to  the  coun- 
try house,  Mr.  Orridge  reached  his  detitina- 
tion  without  having  arrived  at  any  other  con- 
elusion  than  that  he  might  just  as  well  state' 
his  difficulty  to  Mrs.  Norbury ,  the  lady  whostf 
child  he  was  about  to  prescribe  for.  He  had 
called  on  her  when  he  bought  the  West 
Winston  practice,  and  had  found  her  one  of 
those  fhink,  good-humored,  middle-aged 
women,  who  are  generally  designated  by 
the  epithet "  motherly."  Her  husband  was 
a  country  squire,  famous  for  his  old  politics, 
his  old  jokes,  and  his  old  wine.  He  had 
seconded  his  wife's  hearty  reception  of  the 
new  doctor  with  all  the  usual  jokes  about 
never  giving  him  any  employment,  and  never 
letting  any  bottles  into  the  house,  except  the 
bottles  that  went  dovm  into  the  cellar.  Mr. 
Orridge  had  been  amused  by  the  husband 
and  pleased  with  the  wife ;  and  he  thought' 
it  might  be  at  least  worth  while,  before  he 
gave  up  all  hope  of  finding  a  fit  nurse,  to  ask 
Mrs.  Norbury,  as  an  old  resident  in  the' 
West  Winston  neighborhood,  for  a  word  of 
advice. 

Accordingly,  after  seeing"  the  child)  and 
pronouncing  that  there  were  no  symptoms 
about  the  little  patient  which  need  cause  the 
slightest'  alarm  to  anybody,  Mr.  Orridge 
paved  the  way  for  a  statement  of  the  difficulty 
that  beset  him,  by  asking  Mrs.  Norbury  if 
she  had  heard  of  the  *'  interesting  event "' 
that'hikd  happened  at  the  Tiger's  Htod. 
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«Yoa  mean,"  answered  Mrs.  Norbury, 
who  was  a  downright  woman,  and  a  resolate 
speaker  of  the  plainest  possible  English— r 
((you  mean,  haye  I  heard  about  that  poor 
unfortunate  lady  who  was  taken  ill  on  her 
journey,  and  who  had  a  child  bom  at  the 
inn  ?  We  have  heard  so  much,  and  no  more 
—living  as  we  do  (thank  Heaven !)  out  of 
,  reach  of  the  West  Winston  gossip.  How  is 
the  lady  7  Who  is  she?  Is  the  child  well? 
#  Can  I  send  her  any  thing,  or  do  any  thing 
for  her?" 

((  You  could  do  a  great  thing  for  her,  and 
render  a  great  assibtance  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
Orridge,'  « if  you  could  tell  me  of  any  re- 
spectable woman  in  this  neighborhood  who 
would  be  a  proper  nurse  for  her." 

<*  Tou  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  poor 
creature  has  not  got  a  nurse !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Norbury. 

"She  has  had  the  best  nurse  in  West 
Winston,"  replied  Mr.  Orridge.  *<  But 
most  unfortunately,  the  woman  was  taken  ill 
this  morning,  and  was  obliged  to  go  home. 
I  am  now  at  my  wit's  end  for  somebody  to 
supply  her  place.  Mrs.  Frankland  has  been 
used  to  the  luxury  of  being  well  waited  on ; 
and  where  I  am  to  find  an  attendant,  who  is 
likely  to  satisfy  her,  is  more  than  I  can 

tell." 

« Frankland,  did  you  say,  her  name 
was?  "  enquired  Mrs.  Norbury. 

<*  Yes.  She  is,  I  understand,  a  daughter 
of  that  Captain  Treverton  who  was  lost  with 
his  ship,  a  year  ago,  in  the  West  Indies. 
Perhaps  you  may  remember  the  account  of 
the  disaster  in  the  newspapers?  " 

'*  Of  course  I  do !  and  I  remember  the 
Captain,  too.  I  was  acquainted  with  him 
when  he  was  a  young  man,  at  Portsmouth. 
His  daughter  and  I  ought  not  to  be  strangers, 
especially  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
poor  thing  is  placed  in  now.  I  will  call  at 
the  inn,  Mr.  Orridge,  as  soon  as  you  will 
allow  me  to  introduce  myself  to  her.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  what  is  to  be  done  in  this 
difficulty  about  the  nurse?  Who  is  with 
Mrs.  Frankland  now?  " 

'*Her  maid;  but  she  is  a  very  young 
woman,  and  does'nt  understand  nursing- 
duties.  The  landlady  of  the  inn  is  ready  to 
help  when  she  can  ;  but  then  she  has  con- 
stant demands  on  her  time  and  attention.  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  to  telegraph  to  Lon- 
don, and  get  somebody  sent  here  by  rail- 
way." 


<<And  that  will  take  time,  of  course? 
And  the  new  nurse  may  turn  ont  to  be  a 
drunkard,  or  a  thief,  or  both, — ^when  you 
have  got  her  here,"  said  the  outspoken  Mrs. 
Norbury.  '<Dear,  dear  me!  can't  we  do 
something  better  Uian  that  ?  I  am  ready,  I 
am  sure,  to  take  any  trouble,  or  make  any 
sacrifice,  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  Mrs.  Frank- 
land.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Orridge,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  we  consulted  my 
housekeeper — ^Mrs.  Jaseph.  She  is  an  odd 
woman,  with  an  odd  name,  you  will  say. 
But  she  has  lived  with  me  in  this  house  more 
than  five  years,  and  she  may  know  of  some- 
body in  our  neighborhood  who  might  suft 
you,  though  I  don't."  With  these  Swords, 
Mrs.  Norbury  tang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the 
servant  who  answered  it,  to  tell  Mrs.  Jazeph 
that  she  wsb  wanted  up  stairs  immediately. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  a  soft 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the  house- 
keeper entered  the  room. 
■  Mr,  Orridge  looked  at  her,  the  moment  she 
appeared,  with  an  interest  and  curiosity  for 
which  he  was  hardly  able  to  account.  He 
judged  her,  at  a  rough  guess,  to  be  a  woman 
of  about  fifty  years  of  age.  At  the  first 
glance,  his  medical  eye  detected  that  some  of 
the  intricate  machinery  of  the  nervous  sys- 
teita  had  gone  wrong  with  Mrs.  Jazeph.  He 
noted  the  painful  working  of  the  muscles  of 
her  face,  and  the  hectic  flush  that  flew  into 
her  cheeks  when  she  entered  the  room  and 
found  a  visitor  there.  He  obeerved  a  strangely 
scared  look  in  her  eyes,  and  remarked  that  it 
did  not  leave  them  when  the  rest  of  her  face 
became  gradually  composed.  * '  That  woman 
has  had  some  dreadful  fright,  some  great 
grief,  or  some  wasting  complaint,"  ho 
thought  to  himself.  '*!  wonder  which  it 
is?" 

«  This  is  Mr.  Orridge,  the  medical  gentle- 
man who  has  lately  settled  at  West  Win- 
ston," said  Mrs.  Norbury,  addressing  the 
housekeeper.  '*  He  is  in  attendance  on  a 
lady,  who  was  obliged  to  stop,  on  her  journey 
westward,  at  our  station,  and  who  is  now 
staying  at  the  Tiger's  Head.  You  have 
heard  something  about.it,  have  you  not, 
Mrs.  Jazeph?" 

Mrs.  Jazeph,  standing  just  inside  the  door, 

looked  respectfully  towards  the  doctor,  and 

answered  in  the  i^mative.    Although  she 

only  said  the  two  common  words,  "Yes, 

I  ma'am,"  in  »  quiet,  uninterested  way,  Mr. 
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Orridge  was  stntok  by  the  sweetness  and 
tendenififls  of  her  Toiee.  If  he  had  not  been 
looking  at  her,  he  would  haTe  sa^^sed  it  to 
be  the  Toice  of  a  young  woman.  His  eyes 
romained  fixed  on  her  after  she  had  spoken, 
though  he  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
looking  towards  her  mistrea.  He,  the  most 
anobflwvant  of  men  in  each  things,  found 
himself  noticing  her  dress,  so  that  he  remem- 
bered, long  afterwards,  the  form  of  the  spot- 
lees  muslin  cap,  that  primly  covered  her 
smooth  gray  hair,  and  the  quiet  brown 
color  of  the  silk  dress  that  fitted  so  neatly 
and  hung  around  her  in  such  spare  and  dis- 
ciplined folds.  The  little  confusion  which  she 
eridently  felt  at  finding  herself  the  object  of 
the  doctor's  attention,  did  not  betray  her 
into  the  ^ghtest  awkwardness  of  gesture  or 
manner.  If  there  can  be  such  a  thing,  phy- 
sically speaking,  as  the  grace  of  restiaint, 
that  was  tho  grace  which  seemed  to  goyem 
Mrs.  Jazeph's  slightest  movements;  which 
led  her  feet  smoothly  over  the  carpet,  as  she 
advanced  when  her  mistress  next  spoke  to 
her;  which  governed  the  action  of  her  wan 
right  hand  ais  it  rested  lightly  on  a  table  by 
her  side,  while  she  stopped  to  hear  the  next 
qneetion  that  vtras  addressed  to  her. 

''Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Norbury,  <Hhis 
poor  lady  was  just  getting  on  comfortably, 
when  the  nurse,  who  was  looking  after  her, 
fen  ill  this  morning ;  and  there  she  is  now, 
in  a  strange  place,  with  a  first  child,  and  no 
proper  attendance-^no  woman  of  age  and 
experience  to  h%lp  her  as  she  ought  to  be 
helped.  We  want  somebody  fit  to  wait  on  a 
delicate  woman  who  has  seen  nothing  of  the 
roogh  side  of  humanity.  Mr.  Orridge  can 
find  nobody  at  a  day's  notice,  and  I  can  tell 
him  of  nobody.  Can  you  help  us,  Mnh  Ja- 
teph?  Are  there  any  women  down  in  the 
Tilhige,  or  among  Mr.  Norbury 's  tenants, 
who  understand  nursing,  and  have  some 
tact  and  tenderness  to  recommend  them,  into 
the  bargain?" 

Mrs.  Jaaseph  reflected  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  said,  very  respectfully,  but  very  briefly 
also,  and  still  wiUiout  any  appearance  of 
interest  in  her  manner,  that  she  knew  of  no 
one  whom  she  could  recommend. 

**  Don'tmake  too  sure  of  that,  till  you  have 
thought  a  little  longer,"  said  Mrs.  Norbury. 
"I  have  a  particular  interest  in  serving 
thislady ,  for  Mr.  Orridge  told  me,  just  before 


yon  came  in,  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Treverton,  whose  shipwreck " 

The  instant  those  words  were  spoken,  Mrs. 
Jazeph  turned  round  with  a  start,  and  looked 
at  the  doctor.  Apparently  forgetting  that 
her  right  hand  was  on  the  table,  she  moved 
it  so  suddenly  that  it  struck  against  a  bronze 
statuette  of  a  dog  placed  on  some  writing 
materials,  l^e  statuette  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  Mrs.  Jazeph  stooped  to  pick  it  up  with 
a  cry  of  alarm  which  seem^  strangely  exag- 
gerated by  coAiparison  with  the  trifling  na- 
ture of  the  accident. 

<'  Bless  the  woman !  what  is  she  fright- 
ened about?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norbury. 
*<  The  dog  is  not  hurt — ^put  it  back  again ! 
This  is  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Jazeph,  that  I 
ever  knew  you  do  an'  awkward  thing!  You 
may  take  that  as  a  compliment,  I  think. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  this  lady  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  Treverton,  whose  .d^adful 
shipwreck  we  all  read  about  in  the  papers. 
I  knew  her  father  in  my  early  days,  and  on 
that  account  t  am  doubly  anxious  to  be  of 
service  to  her  now.  Do  think  again.  Is 
there  nobody  within  reach  who  can  be  trusted 
to  nurse  her?" 

The  doctor,  still  watching  Mrs.  Jazeph 
with  that  secret  medical  interest  of  his  in  her 
case,  had  seen  her  turn  so  deadly  pale  when 
sho  started  and  looked  towards  him,  that  he 
would  not  have  been  surprised  if  she  had 
fainted  on  the  spot.  He  now  observed  that 
she  changed  color  again  when  her  mistress 
left  off  speaking.  The  hectic  red  tinged  her 
cheeks  once  more  with  two  bright  spots.  Her 
timid  eyes  wandered  uneasily  about  the 
room ;  and  her  fingers,  as  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  interlaced  themselves  me- 
chanically. '*  That  would  be  an  interesting 
case  to  treat,"  thought  the  doctor,  following 
every  nervous  movement  of  the  housekeep- 
er's hands  with  watchful  eyes. 

«Do  think  again,"  repeated  Mrs.  Nor- 
bury ;  *<  I  am  so  anxious  to  help  this  poor 
lady  through  her  difficulty,  if  I  can." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Jazeph,  in 
faint,  trembling  tones,  but  still  always  with 
the  same  sweetness  in  her  voice,  "very 
sorry  that  I  can  think  of  no  one  who  is  fit ; 
but- 


.»> 


She  stopped.  No  shy  child  on  its  first 
introduction  to  the  society  of  strangers  could 
hare  looked  more  disconcerted  than  she 
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looked  now«  Her  eyes  were  on  the  ground ; 
her  color  was  deepening ;  the  fingers  of  her 
olasped  hands  were  working  together  faster 
and  faster  every  moment. 

*'  Bat  what?  "  asked  Mrs.  Norbury. 

<*I  was  about  to  say,  .ma'am,"  answered 
Mm.  Jazephy  speaking  with  the  greatest 
diffioalty  and  uneasiness,  and  never  raising 
her  eyes  to  her  mistress'  face,  **  that,  rather 
than  this  lady  should  want  for  a  nurse,  I 
would — oonsiderijig  the  interest,  ma'am, 
which  you  take  in  he^*-I  v^ould,  if  you 
thought  you  could  spare  me—  " 

**  What,  nurse  her  yourself!  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Norbury.  <<  Upon  my  word,  although 
you  have  got  to  it  in  rather  a  roundabout 
way,  you  have  come  to  the  point  at  last,  in  a 
manner  which  does  infinite  credit  to  your 
kindness  of  heart  and  your  readiness  to  make 
yourself  useful.  As  tosparing  you ,  of  course 
I  am  not  so  selfish,  under  the  circumstances} 
as  to  think  twice  of  the  inconTcnience  of 
losing  my  housekeeper.  But  the  question  is, 
are  you  competent  as  well  as  willing?  Have 
you  ever  had  any  practice  in  nursing  ?  ** 

<*TeB,  ma'f^n,'^  answered  Mrs.  Jazeph, 
stiU  without  raising  her  eyes  from  the 
ground.  *< Shortly,  after  my  marriage" 
(the  flush  disappeared,  and  her  face  turned 
pale  again  as  lidiesaid  those  words),  «  I  had 
some  practice  in  nursing,  and  continued  it 
at  intervals  until  the  time  of  my  husband's 
death.  I  only  presume  to  oflfor  myself,  sir," 
she  went  on,  taming  towards  the  doctor,  and 
becoming  more  earnest  and  self-possessed  in 
her  manner  as  she  did  so ;  <<  I  only  presume 
to  offer  myself,  with  my  mistress'  permission, 
as  a  substitute  for  a  nurse  until  some  better 
qualified  pmou  can  be  found." 

<*  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Orridge?"  asked 
Mrs.  Norbury. 

It  had  been  the  doctor's  turn  to  start 
when  he  first  heard  Mis.  Jaseph  propose 
herself  for  the  office  of  nurse.  He  hesitated 
before  he  answered  Mrs.  Norbury 's question, 
then  said : 

**  I  can  have  but  one  doubt  about  the  pro- 
priety of  thankfully  accepting  Mrs.  Jazeph 's 
offer." 

Mrs.  Jazeph's  timid  eyes  looked  anx- 
iously and  perplexedly  at  him  as  he  spoke. 
Mrs.  Norbury,  in  her  downright  abrupt  way, 
asked  immediately  what  the  doubt  was. 

« I  feel  some  uncertainty,"  replied  Mr. 


Onidge,  «<  as  to  whether  Mrs.  Jazeph—she 
will  paridon  me,  as  a  medical  man,  for  men- 
tionii^  it— as  to  whether  Mrs.  Jazeph  is 
strong  enough,  and  has  hernervessufficiently 
under  control,  to  perform  the  duties  which 
she  is  so  kindly  ready  to  undertake." 

In  spite  of  the  politeness  of  the  eiplana- 
tion,  Mrs.  Jazeph  was  evidently  disconcerted 
and  distressed  by  it.  A  certain  quiet,  uncom- 
plaining sadness,  which  it  was  very  touching 
to  see,  overspread  her  fiice,  as  she  turned 
away  without  another  word,  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  door.  * 

. "  Don't  go  yet !  "  cried  Mrs.  Norbury, 
kitadly,  **  or,  at  least,  if  you  do  go,  come 
back  again  in  five  minutes.  I  am  quite 
certain  we  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
to  you  then." 

Mrs.  Jaseph's  eyes  expressed  her  thanks 
in  one  grateful  glance. .  They  looked  so  much 
brighter  than  usual  while  they  refH^d  on  her 
mistress'  face,  that  Mrs.  Norbury  half 
doubted  whether  the  tears  were  not  just 
rising  in  them  at  that  moment.  Before  she 
'could  look  again,  Mrs.  Jazeph  had  curtseyed 
to  the  doctor,  and  noiselessly  left  the  room. 

**  Now  we  are  alone,  Mr.  Orridge,"  said 
Mrs.  Norbury,  "  I  may  tell  you,  with  all 
submission  to  your  medical  judgment,  that 
you  are  a  little  exaggerating  Mrs.  Jazeph's 
nervous  infirmities.  She  looks  poorly  enough 
I  own — ^but,  after  five  years'  experience  of 
her,  I  can  tell  you  that  she  is  stronger  than 
she  looks,  and  I  honestly  think  you  will  be 
doing  good  service  to  Mrs.  Frankland  if  you 
try  our  volunteer  nurse,  at  least,  for  a  day  or 
two.  She  is  the  gentlest,  tenderest  creature 
I  ever  met  with,  and  conscientious  to  a  fiiult 
in  the  performance  of  any  duty  that  she 
undertakes.  Don't  be  under  any  delicacy 
about  taking  her  away.  I  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  week,  and  shall  not  give  another 
for  some  time  to  come.  I  never  could  have 
spared  my  housekeeper  more  easily  than  I 
can  spare  her  now." 

'<  I  am  sure  I  may  offer  Mrs.  FranUand's 
thanks  to  you  as  well  as  my  own,"  said  Mr. 
Orridge.  '^  After  what  you  have  said,  it 
would  be  ungracious  and  ungrateful  in  me 
not  to  follow  your  advice.  But  will  you 
excuse  me,  if  I  ask  one  question  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  Mrs.  Jaieph  was  subject  to 
fits  of  any  kind?" 

«« Never." 
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"  Not  wen  to  hyKterioU  a&stioiui,  nqw  [     <«  Mr.  Oiridgd   ttoeptb  your  offer  with 


mdtheii?" 

"NeveTy  uDee  she  hfM  be^n  in  this 
hooae." 

*'  Yon  sitfprife  me ;  thore  ii  Bomethibg  in 
her  look  axkd  manner 
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"  Yee,  yes ;  efreiybody  -remarkt  that,  at 
firet;  bat  it  simply  meane  that  ihe  is  in 
delicate  health,  and  that  she  Has  not  led  a 
yary  haj^y  life  (as  I  saspeet)  in  her  younger 
days.  The  lady  from  whom  I  had  her  (with 
an  excellent  character)  told  me  that  she  had 
married  unhappily  when  she  was  in  a  sadly 
poor,  unprotected  state.  She  never  eaysony 
thing  about  her  married  troubles  herself; 
but  I  believe  her  husband  ill-used  her. 
HoweTi%r,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is 
our  bunnesB.  I  can  only  tell  you  again  that 
she  has  been  an  exodlent  servant  here  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  that,  in  your  place, 
poorly  as  she  may  look,  I  should  consider 


thanks,"  said  Mrs.  Norbnry,  beckoning  to 
Mrs.  Jaeeph  to  advance  into  the  room.  <<  I 
have  persuaded  him  that  you  are  not  quite 
80  weak  and  ill  as  you  look." . 

A  gleam  of  joyful  surprito  broke  over  the 
housekeeper's  &oe.  It  looked  suddenly 
younger  by  years  and  vears,  as  she  smiled 
and  expreBsed  her  grateful  sense  of  the  trust 
that  vras  about  to  be  reposed  in  her.  For 
the  first  time  also  since  the  doctor  had  seen 
her,  she  ventured  on  speaking  before  she  waiT 
spoken  to. 

«  When  will  my  attendance  be  required, 
sir  ?"  she  asked. 

« As  soon  as  possible,"  replied  Mr* 
Orrldge.  How  quickly  and  brightly  her  dim 
eyes  seemed  to  clear  as  she  heard  that  an- 
swer !  How  much  more  hasty  thaa  her  usual 
movements  vros  the  movement  with  which 
she  now  turned  round  and  looked  appealingly 
at  her  mistress ! 


her  as  the  best  nurse  that  Mri.  Frankknd 
could  possibly  wish  lor  under  the  circum-l     <*  Qo  whenever  Mr.  Orridge  wants  you," 
~        '  said  Mrs.  Norbury.    '^  I  know  your  accounts 

are  always  in  older,  and  your  keys  always  in 
their  proper  places.    You  never  make  confu- . 
sion  and  you  never  leave  confusion.    Go,  by 
all  means,  as  soon  as  the  doctor  wants  you." 

**  I  suppose  you  have  some  preparations  to 
make?  "  said  Mr.  Orridge. 

"  None,  sir,  that  need  delay  me  mote  than 
half-an-hour,"  answered  Mrs.  Jaxeph. 

<<  This  evening  will  be  early  enough,"  said 
the  doctor,  taldng  his  hat,  and  bowing  to 
Mrs.  Norbti^.  "  Gome  to  the  Tiger's  Head, 
and  ask  for  me.  I  shall  be  there  between 
seven  and  eight.  Many  thanks  again,  Mrs. 
Norbury." 

*'  My  beat  wishes  and  compliments  to  your 
patient,  doctor." 

*'  At  the  Tiger's  Head,  between  seven  and 
eight  this  evening,"  reiterated  Mr.  Orridge, 
as  the  housekeeper  opened  the  door  for  him. 

<*  Between  seven  and  eight,  sir,"  repeated 
the  soft  sweet  voice,  eounding  younger  than 
ever,  now  that  there  was  an  under-note  of 
pleasure  running  through  its  tones. 


There  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  any 
more.  Take  Mrs.  Jaaeph,  ot  telegraph  to 
London  for  a  stranger— ihe  decision  of  course 
rests  with  you." 

}f r.  Orri^  thought  he  detected  a  slight 
tone  of  irritability  in  Mrs.  Norbury*s  last 
sentenoe.  He  was  a  prudent  man;  and 
he  suppressed  any  doubts  he  might  still 
hA  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Jaaeph's  physical 
capacities  for  nursing  rather  than  risk  offend- 
ing the  most  important  lady  in  the  neigh- 
&>rhood  at  the  outset  of  his  practice  in  West 
Winston  as  a  medical  man. 

**  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  after  what 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  teQ  me,"  he 
said.  **  Px»y  believe  that  I  gratefully  ac- 
cept your  kindness  and  your  housekeeper's 
ofer." 

Mrs.  Norbury  tang  the  bell.  It  was  an- 
swered, on  the  instant,  by  the  housekeeper 
herself. 

The  doctor  wondered  whether  she  hod 
been  listening  outside  the  door,  and  thouj^ht 
it  rather  strai^,  if  she  had,  that  ve  should 
be  so  anxious  to  learn  his  decision. 


Omsimura  Smoke  fbox  Bakeb^'  Oveks. — 
Mr.  Beadon,  the  magistrate  at  the  Miarlborough- 
Btreet  Police  Court,  has  giYen  a  decision  wldoh 
will  help  to  enibroe  the  provistons  of  the  Smoke 
CoDfliimmg  Act.  He  fined  a  baker  £5,  and  £6 
costs,  fbT  not  having  any  apparatus  for  the  con- 


gamption  of  smoke  applied  to  his  oven.  It  is 
proved  not  only  that  it  is  practicable  to  consame 
the  smoke  firom  bakers'  ovens,  but  that  the 
means  adopted  insure  a  laroe  savine  of  fiiel. 
We  are  glad  that  the  bakers  have  had  a  lesson 
they  wiU  probably  remember.  , 
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THE  WEDDING  DEESa 

BT   MABGUXSITB   A.    FOWBB| 
AUXBOK  or  **  iviLnr  wongatL." 


"  So  tfie  year's  done  with ! 

(Love  me  forever !) 
All  Maroh  higan  with, 

April's  endeavor; 
Min^-wreaths  that  bound  me 

Jane  needs  most  seyer; 
Now  snows  fikll  around  me. 

Quenching  June's  fever 

•  {Love  mejbrever  /)." 

<<  At,  love  me  forever !  "  The  poor  soul 
dosed  the  book  that  lay  open  on  her  knee, 
and,  through  tears  that  made  the  landscape 
swim,  looked  out  of  the  lattice  by  which  she 
was  sitting. 

It  was  early  antumn--autumn  at  the  time 
it  is  sobered  but  not  yet  saddened  by  the 
thought  that  winter  is  ooming.  From  the 
casement,  round  which  clustered  heavy  masses 
of  odorous  clematis,  spread,  in  the  foreground, 
a  little  lovely  garden,  checkered  with  sun 
and  shade  and  glowing  flowers,  among  which 
the  brown  bees  roamed  all  through  the 
bright  hours,  while  beyond,  a  broad,  blue, 
distant  landscape  stretched  itself  away  to 
the  far  horizon. 

In  the  quiet  room  within  all  was  hushed 
and  still  as  without ;  such  a  pretty  room,  so 
English,  so  peaceful,  so  homely,  yet  with 
such  a  touch  of  elegance  in  its  simple  old- 
&shioned  arrangements.  Its  polished  oak 
furniture,  its  dark  wainscoting,  its  Indian 
china  cups  and  bowls,  its  wide  fire-place 
with  steel  dog-irons,  its  deep  latticed  win- 
dowB, — all  belonged  to  a  time  gone  by,  and 
yet  all  were  kept  in  a  state  of  neatness  and 
careful  preservation,  that  made  them  as  fit 
for  service  as  on  the  day  of  their  comple- 
tion. 

In  a  comer,  the  tall  clock  ticked  its 
*'ever  never,  never  ever"  drovrsily;  a 
blackbird  sat  still  on  his  perch ;  a  great 
tabby  cat,  that  had  long  ago  given  over 
glaring  at  him,  subdued,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  passionless  atmosphere  of  the  place,  lay 
winking  with  her  paws  tucked  under  her ; 
and  the  very  flies  c^ued  to  buzz  and  torment 
as  they  are  wont  to  do  in  autumn,  once 
they  get  within  the  stilly  precincts  of  the 
room. 

And  outwardly  quiet  as  the  rest  sat  its 
mistress,  looking  out  with  unseeing  eyes  to- 
wards the  horizon. 

•  DCLZzu.    UYuro  Acn.    TOL.  znz.    8 


She  was  one  of  those  women  of  whom  we 
have  littie  experience,  but  who  our  instinct 
tells  us  at  a  glance  have  survived  ^  great 
sorrow  that  has  altered  their  nature,  and 
that  is  ever  present  with  them  as  their 
shadow,  which  they  have  learned  to  bear 
from  sheer  necessity,  but  which  they  have 
never  accepted  or  got  resigned  to.  She  was 
not  young,  nor  handsome,  though  she  might 
once  have  been  so.  Her  dress  was  dark, 
simple^  strictiy  neat,  and  put  on  with  that 
unconscious  taste  and  care  that  marks  a 
sense  of  innlfcte  propriety  and  refinement, 
totally  apart  from  vanity  or  the  desire  to 
attract ;  and  her  smooth  dark  hair,  marked 
here  and  there  with  a  single  thread  of  silver, 
was  braided  under  her  quiet  white  cap. 

*<  Ayi  love  me  forever!  "  she  repeated, 
compressing  her  lips  over  her  teeth  till  they 
became  bloodless.  "  The  last  words  I  said 
to  him  the  last  night  I  ever  looked  on  him. 
0,  if  I  could  but  see  him  once  more,  tell 
him  to  his  face,  calmly,  as  I  could  now, 
what  a  hell  he  has  made  of  my  life ;  how 
he  has  turned  the  current  of  my  nature, 
blasted  all  that  was  best,  nourished  all  that 
was  worst  in  me,  taken  from  me  the  love 
and  trust  in  God  and  man,-*0,  if  I  could  ilo 
this,  then  I  could  die  in  peace,  were  it  even 
by  his  hand!  Peace! — ^for  twenty  years  I 
have  been  pining  for  the  only  peace  I  can 
ever  hope  for— -that  of  the  grave,  and  it  will 
not  come.  Now  I  know,  that  till  I  have 
seen  him,  spoken  to  him,  cursed  Aim,  I  can- 
not even  die.  But  that  thought  is  some- 
thing to  live  for :  it  is  a  fearful  thing,  a  life 
without  an  otgect.  No  hope,  no  aim,  no 
tangible  desire,  good  or  bad;  and  twenty 
years  of  this  existence  have  proved  too  much 
for  me,  strong  as  I  thought  myself.  I  do 
not  pray.  God  does  not  listen  to  the  prayers 
of  such  as  I  am ;  and  indeed  I  have  no 
thought  to  ask  any  thing  of  Him.  He  has 
afflicted  me  too  heavily ;  He  has  laid  on  me 
a  burden  He  knew  I  was  not  able  to  bear. 
I  was  proud ;  yes,  and  He  has  smitten  me 
just  where  I  could  least  endure  to  be  smit- 
ten. 

**  *  There  may  be  heaven,  there  must  be  hell; 
Meanwhile  there  is  our  earth  here— well !  *  " 

She  got  up,  replaced  the  volume  of  poems 
on  the  shelf  where  it  stood  with  several 
others,  and,  taking  her  knitting,  began 
working  with  the  outward  placidity  of  one 
whom  the  habit  of  strong  self-command  for 
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yean  hu  enabled  to  perform  the  routine  of 
daily  oocupatioii  with  ease  and  skill. 

We  mast  go  back  two-and- twenty  years. 
Either  Eyre  was  then  eighteen,  the  only 
child  of  a  rich  farmer,  who,  as  well  as  his 
wife, 'doted  on  her,  and  folly  believed  her 
to  be  a  marvel  of  all  human  perfection. 

She  was  very  pretty,  not  without  clever- 
ness, proud,  wilful,  headstrong,  though  pos- 
sessed of  qualities  that  reasonable  and 
wholesome  cultore  would  have  nurtured 
into  virtues.  Her  affections  were  deep  and 
strong ;  she  was  generous,  unselfish,  sincere, 
and  self-devoted. 

Bat  this  culture  was  denied  her.  Every 
caprice  of  hers  was  accepted,. every  wish 
gratified,  every  word  and  act  tolerated,  if 
not  applauded ;  and  worst  of  all,  perhaps, 
she  received  that  dangerous  degree  of  educa- 
tion which  calls  into  play  a  woman's  vanity 
and  love  of  display,  which  renders  her  unfit 
for  the  exercise  of  simple  duties,  and  leaves 
her  mind  aa  uncultivated  as  before.  She 
acquired,  in  short,  a  smattering  of  accom- 
plishmwts  at  a  provincial  boarding-school, 
and  at  sixteen  returned  to  her  father's  house, 
a  gefUeel  misA,  utterly  unsuited  to  take  her 
place  in  any  station  in  society. 

Poor  Esther!  her  motto  might  have 
been,  *'I  know  nothing,  and  despise  all 
things" — all  things,  at  least,  within  her 
reach.  Profoundly  ignorant  herself,  she 
had  no  patience  for  the  ignorance  of  those 
aroond  her.  She  turned  up  her  nose  at  all 
homely  interests,  occupations,  and  pleasures ; 
and  she  had  no  resources  within  herself  to 
supply  her  with  others.  The  consequence 
was,  an  endless  pining  for  a  change  of  posi- 
tion, a  discontented  longing  after  excite- 
ment of  any  kind,  above  all,  a  craving  to 
enter  that  paradise  of  fools  of  the  middle 
class  yclept  genteel  society ;  that  mean,  tri- 
fling, struggling,  truly  vulgar  medium  be- 
tween the  society  of  the  unpretending  grade, 
which  comprises  all  who  honestly  and  sim- 
ply gain  their  bread  by  their  labor,  of  what- 
ever nature  that  labor  be, — a  class  from 
which  it  originally  sprang,  and  which  it 
affects  to  despise, — and  that  of  the  upper 
walks  in  the  social  scale,  the  members  of 
which,  in  tarn,  despise  and  ridicule  it,  while 
it  seeks  to  ape  their  ideas  and  manners  in 
preposterous  caricatures,  and  cringes  at  the 
feet  that  contemptuously  spurn  it. 

And  thus  two  years  of  Esther *b  life  passed 
ftfter  her  xotom  from  school. 
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During  this  period  she  had  had  various 
opportunities  of  marrying  well,  and  settling 
in  the  position  to  which  she  was  bom ;  bat 
such  a  destiny  was,  of  all  others,  the  one 
least  suited  to  her  ambition.  The  farmers' 
sons  who  sought  her  alliance  had  coarse 
hands,  talked  agriculture,  and  could  not, 
any  one  of  them,  sing  Haynes  Bailey's  bal- 
lads. She  must  have  a  gentleman,  that  is 
to  say,  a  man  who  performed  no  manual  em- 
ployment to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  who  was 
eminently  genteel ;  Esther's  notions  of  a 
gentleman  going  little  beyond  these  limits. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  two  yeacs  she 
found  a  gentleman  such  as  her  dreams  had 
presented. 

James  Stowell  was  the  son  of  a  man  who 
had  begun  life  as  a  small  attorney  in  a  coun- 
try town,  who  had  scraped  together — ^no 
matter  how — a  certain  capital,  and  who  had 
finished  by  establishing  himself  as  a  money- 
lending  lawyer  in  London.  The  trade 
throve,  and  the  elder  Stowell,  in  order  to 
secure  a  consideration  that  would  insure  a 
fresh  supply  of  clients,  adopted  a  style  of 
vulgar  luxury  that,  to  a  certain  degree, 
achieved  his  purpose. 

His  son  soon  outstripped  him  in  the  course 
he  had. adopted.  Good-looking,  plausible, 
and  with  a  peculiar  talent  for  suiting  him- 
self to  the  ideas,  peculiarities,  and  weak- 
nesses of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact, James  Stowell  twisted  and  wheedled 
and  wormed  himself  into  the  society  of  the 
youth  of  a  class  considerably  above  his  own. 
Gaming,  the  turf,  and  other  such  amiable 
devices  for  the  dispersion  of  money  and 
credit,  soon  made  very  considerable  breaches 
in  the  Stowell  possessions,  and  led  to  an  in- 
terview between  the  father  and  son,  which 
terminated  in  the  former  assuring  the  latter, 
by  no  means  politely,  bpt  very  energetically, 
that  the  present  debts  of  honor  (so  called) 
once  paid,  he,  the  son  and  heir,  must  con- 
trive as  he  best  could  to  live  on  a  certain 
and  not  very  liberal  allowance. 

Of  course  James  Stowell  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  living  on  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  and  fresh  debts  were  contracted,  which 
Stowell  senior  resolutely  declined  to  pay. 
The  consequence  was,  that  James  found  the 
atmosphere  of  London,  Newmarket,  and 
Goodwood,  wholly  unsuited  to  his  constitu- 
tion, for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  that 
he  considered  the  air  of  Yorkshire  <there  is 
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a  good  deal  to  be  done  there  in  the  hone- 
dealing  line)  likely  to  be  of  some  serrioe  to 
him. 

So  to  Yorkshire  he  went,  and  somehow  fell 
in  with  Esther  Eyre. 

Times  must  haye  been  very  hard  indeed, 
or  the  notion  of  marrying  a  &rmer*s  daugh- 
ter would  have  been  the  very  last  to  have 
^tered  the  head  of  our  hero. 

However,  they  were  hard,  and  the  notion 
therefore  found  admission.  It  was  an  idea 
that  cost  nothing  to  take  into  consideration  : 
nothing  better  at  present  loomed  in  the 
horizon ,  He  might  try  the  thing  cautiously, 
and  if  the  hope  of  a  more  favorable  or  satis- 
factory denouement  presented  itself,  James 
Stowell  was  not  the  man  to  let  any  foolish 
considerations,  any  quixotic  scruples,  inter- 
fere in  his  arrangement  of  a&irs. 

So  Esther  Eyre's  little  fortune  was  soon, 
in  imagination,  stowed  in  the  very  empty 
pockets  of  our  youthful  adventurer ;  and  to 
Esther  herself,  as  the  key  of  the  coffer,  noth- 
ing less,  he  began  to  pay  assiduous  court. 

And  so  at  last  she  had  found  the  prince 
who  was  to  free  her  from  bondage !  This 
was  perhaps  Esther's  first  thought.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  the  earliest  impression  of 
a  girl  of  eighteen  should  be  a  selfish  and  a 
worldly  one.  But  I  think  most  people  who 
have  carefully  studied  life,  and  bought  their 
experience  thereof,  will  have  discovered  the 
mistake  which  existp  in  supposing  that  it  is 
ever  in  early  youth  that  the  most  pure  and 
unworldly  and  golden-age  ideas  are  upper- 
most. 

Early  youth  craves  pleasure,  excitement, 
the  enjoyments  that  proceed  from  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  as 
children  prefer  butterflies  to  nightingales: 
and  all  that  tend  to  insure  it  these  fancied 
treasures  it  grasps  at  eagerly.  A  few  years 
later,  the  dormant  soul  awakes,  and  demands 
possessions  of  more  solid  worth.  It  learns 
that  Love  walking  in  the  mire  may  be  hap- 
pier than  Indifference  in  a  carriage, — that  a 
Ute-h'Ute  over  the  fire  may  possess  charms 
such  as  the  crowd  in  the  ball-room  never 
know, — and  that  certain  words  of  earnest 
heart-spoken  prose  may  sound  incomparably 
sweeter  than  the  sti^ains  of  all  the  ftima 
donnas  in  civilized  Europe. 

But  in  the  mean  while,  before  the  woman's 
heart  has  awakened,  it  is  apt  to  think  com- 
placently of  being  Mrs.  So-and-so,  with  a 


house  of  its  own,  and  freedom  to  come  and 
go,  and  dre^  itself,  without  mamma's  dicta- 
tion and  papa's  grumbling  at  its  milliner's 
bills. 

The  hour  of  waking  is  ever  a  critical  one, 
and  generally  decides  a  woman's  destiny; 
for  it  is  not  all  women — far  from  it — who 
ever  do  come  to  the  second  birth,  that  of  the 
heart  and  soul!  Those,  the  many,  that  are 
not  destined  to  arrive*  thereat  possess  the 
same  notions,  somewhat  hardened,  somewhat 
more  materialized  even,  at  the  end  of  their 
career  than  at  the  beginning. 

Esther  began  by  admiring  James  Stowell 
immensely,  and  by  being  extremely  pleased 
and  flattered  by  his  marked  attentions. 
Such  a  man*  was  not  often  met  with  in  the 
society  to  which  she  belonged,  but  in  whose 
circle  she  felt  herself  degraded  by  moving ; 
and  vanity  was  the  first  sentiment  awakened 
in  her  breast. 

Soon  this  gave  place  to  a  real  and  intense 
affection,  into  which  she  rushed  with  the 
headlong  impetuosity  that  marked  her  char- 
acter. Stowell  saw  his  advantage  at  once, 
and,  sure  of  her, — for,  like  many  women, 
proudly  intractable  in  all  other  relations  of 
life,  she  was  ready  to  be  made  the  slave  of  a 
lover, — ^he  began  playing  a  game  of  fast  and 
loose  that  bound  her  yet  more  to  him,  from 
the  insecurity  of  her  tenure,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  rendered  a  withdrawal  on  his 
part,  should  he  deem  it  advisable  to  adopt 
such  a  course,  all  the  easier. 

Finally,  the  speculations  in  horseflesh, 
that  principally  led  to  his  bending  his  steps 
to  thflt  part  of  the  country,  not  proving  so 
successful  as  he  hoped,  and  duns  becoming 
dangerously  impatient,  be  finished  by  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  to  propose  to  the  farmer's 
daughter.  What  her  reply  to  the  proposi- 
tion was  need  not  of  course  be  stated.  The 
views  of  her  father,  however,  were  not  quite 
the  same  as  her  own.  Apart  from  his  blind 
affection  for  his  daughter,  Mr.  Eyre  was  a 
sufficiently  shrewd  and  sensible  man,  and 
much  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  young 
Stowell  led  him  to  mistrust  his  motives  and 
himself,  and  to  look  on  the  notion  of  his  be^ 
coming  the  husband  of  Esther  with  any 
thing  but  satisfaction . 

For  this  emergency  our  hero  was  quite 
prepared;  but  he  well  knew  Esther's  influ- 
ence in  the  household :  on  it  he  counted,  and 
on  it  he  worked,  exciting  the  chivalry  and 
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flatteriBg  4be  pride  of  the  poor  fooliah  girl, 
by  laying  all  bia  oaqie  in  her  hands,  and 
learing  h«r  to  fight  out  the  domeitic  battle 
alone.  M  Qioal,  ehe  eonquezed  hj  eJteroate 
pra yen  and  reproaches,  entreaties  and  siiUei  \ 
and  rery  unwillingly  indeed,  and  with  sor- 
row and  niatriMt,  wm  the  paternal  oonseat 
eooorded. 

And  so  the  wedding  day  was  fixed,  i^nd  the 
wedding'dress  ordered ;  and  Esther  was  peE« 
ftctly  happy. 

It  waa  the  night  before  that  great  and 
memorable  day,  ^d  James  Stowell  spent  the 
erening  as  usual  frith  his  bride-eleet. 
Thin^  having  eome  to  a  crisis  now,  the 
father  had  reeoWed  to  make  the  beet  of  the 
matter.  The  mother,  who  saw  only  with 
her  daaghter's  ^es,  good  woman,  and  had 
tterer  therefore  objected  to  the  match,  was 
shining  in  the  reflected  radiance  of  her 
ehild's  felicity;  and* Esther  was  too  deeply 
happy  to  be  demonstrative  of  her  joy. 

At  half-past  ten,  a  late  hoar  for  the  farm, 
James  Stowell  rose  to  go,  and  Esther  accom- 
panied  him  to  the  pordi,  lingering  over  the 
Isst  "  Good-night"  It  was  Jane,  with 
Jane's  white  moonlight  and  faint  night- 
winds  stirring  the  climbing  rosee  in  the 
trellis,  and  bringing  the  breath  of  new-made 
hay  horn  the  meadowp.  A  peosiveness  stole 
over  her,  which  James  tried  to  laugh  away ; 
sentiment  sat  ill  on  him,  and  it  was  always 
the  last  resource  to  which  he  resorted.  Nay, 
any  one  but  that  poor  blind  girl  might  have 
seen  there  was  a  touch  of  raillery  and  even 
impatience  in  his  mode  of  treating  her. 

"  Good-night,  my  dear,"  he  said ;  "  you 
most  let  me  be  off  now ;  for  I  have  letters  to 
write,  a  quantity  of  things  to  do,  before  I 
esB  get  to  bed.  Don't  you  let  yourself  be 
getting  into  the  dolefuls,  my  little  wife; 
that's  right !  *'  as  she  looked  up  smilingly  at 
the  magic  syllable.  "  Keep  up  your  spirits, 
and  be  looking  in  beauty  to-morrow,  do  you 
mind?  Good-night;"  and  he  kissed  her 
hastily,  and  was  off  without  replying  to  the 
last  words  she  whispered  in  his  ear : 
*•  Love  me  forever  1 " 

The  morrow  came,  and  Esther  was  ap 
and  dressed  in  her  bridal  attire,  and  prepared 
to  start  for  the  church.  Shall  I  confess  it  ? 
even  then  a  little  touch  of  vanity,  of  con- 
scious superiority  over  her  somewhat  awed 
and  deeply-admiring  bridesmaids,  over  the 
good  simple  people  ajnembled  to  the  wed- 
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ding,  had  its  plaee  beside  iko  deep  love,  the 
solemn  sense  of  the  duties  of  her  new  posL- 
tictn,  in  her  mind. 

A  letter  was  brooght  her,  and  die  paled 
and  started  at  the  sight  of  the  well-knowB 
hand. 

"My  dear  Esther."  it  ran,  <* matters, 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  explain  at' 
this  moment,  render  it  indispenseAk  for  me 
to  20  to  town  by  this  morning's  mail.  How 
unfortunate !  I'll  write  as  soon  as  I  can, 
but  I  don't  know  when  that  may  be.  Keep 
up  your  spirits. — ^Yours  affectionately, 

"J,  Stowell."     * 

No  date,  no  address  given,  no  means  of 
eommunication  afforded,  no  hope  held  out, 
and  for  regret — "  How  unlbrtunate !  " 

She  felt  the  bitter  mockery  of  every  word 
in  the  very  inmost  recesses  of  her  soul ;  she 
knew  at  once  that  all  was  over  forever,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  or  hoped  for, 
or  wondered  at  even ;  and  in  an  instant 
there  passed  before  her  opened  eyes  a  vision 
of  those  thousand  .minute  instances  of  heart- 
lesmess  and  indifference  on  his  part  that 
had  hitherto  eseaped  her. 

She  took  off  her  wedding  dress,  and  packed 
it  in  a  little  trunk  quietly  and  silentiy.  All 
the  other  relics  and  tokens  of  this  shattered 
love— they  were  ndther  costly  nor  maay«— 
she  burnt  with  his  fisw  letters ;  and  then  she 
announced  to  her  parents  that  she  meant  to 
leave  the  place  forever.  Rrayers  and  tears 
having  fiiiled  to  move  her,  she  went,  accom* 
panied  by  her  mother,  to  an  aunt  in  Lon- 
don, with  whom  she  remained,  visited  con<» 
stantly  by  her  parents,  till  their  death, 
followed  by  that  of  her  sole  remaining  reia* 
tive,  left  her  to  take  up  her  abode  alone  ia 
the  world. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  she  came,  a  graTS, 
staid,  middie<aged  woman,  to  settle  in  the 
cottage  where  I  have  first  described  her; 
and  here,  under  the  maiden  name  of  her 
mother  and  aunt, — for  she  had  cast  aside 
her  own  with  every  other  vestige  of  the  past, 
exoept  the  wedding  dress,  &ding  and  yellow- 
ing in  the  trank,---«he  resided  with  a  little 
servant-maid ;  shunning  all  society,  aU  com* 
panionship,  without  a  firiecd  or  an  interest 
in  the  wide  world,  and  finding  in  the  monot- 
onoua  routine  of  her  every-day  employments, 
performed  only  for  hsnelf,  varied  with  a 
little  desultory  re^dingi  sometimes  of  good 
booka»  sometines  of  bed  ones,  a  ^eiy  insafiin 
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oient  retouroe  against  the  wearing  bitterness 
of  her  spirit. 

TtvlIj  **  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  .be 
alone,"  when  the  solitude  is  peopled  only  by 
sach  phantoms  as  those  that  crowded  round 
Esther's  hearth ;  and  worst  of  all  it  is  for 
any  human  creature  to  abdicate  the  duties, 
hopes,  labors,  and  sympathies  that  Grod  in 
mercy  givte  to  every  one  of  us,  however 
barren  his  lot. 

We  all  grew  better  or  worse  as  we  get  on 
in  life,  softer  or  harder.  Esther  Eyre  got 
.worse  and  harder. 

Of  all  the  relics  of  the  past,  Esther  had 
reserved  but  one — ^her  wedding  dress.  It 
seemed  strange  that  among  the  souvenirs 
connected  with  that  past,  that  which  of  all 
others  was  calculated  the  most  to  re.call  the 
agonizing  pain  and  mortification  of  her  life 
should  be  the  sole  one  to  be  preserved.  But 
it  was  done  with  that  very  intenjbion. 

As  she  took  it  off  on  the  day  which  was 
to  have  been  her  bridal  one,  she  made  a 
silent  vow  to  keep  it  preciously  as  a  me- 
morial of  that  Buying,  and  the  hatred  to 
which  it  had  given  rise ;  so  that  if  ever  a 
day  came  when  the  recollection  of  what  she 
had  undergone  should  soften  in  her  heart,  a 
look  at  it  should  steel  her  again.  In  the  lit- 
tle black  trunk,  in  which  her  hands  had 
that  day  placed  it,  it  now  lay ;  and  often — 
not  that  there  was  any  need  to  revive  the 
cankering  bitterness  of  her  soul — she  would, 
when  alone,  unlock  the  box  and  gaze  at  the 
poor,  crushed,  yellow  garment,  once  so  fresh 
and  pure,  and  muse  and  bitterly  philosophize 
over  it.  This  was  generally  at  night;  for 
her  nights  were  often  sleepless,  and  when 
the  vexed  spirit  refused  to  let  the  body  rest, 
she  would  rise  from  her  bed,  open  the  trunk, 
look  long  at  its  contents;  then  closing  it, 
and  restoring  the  key  to  its  usual  place  under 
her  pillow,  return  to  her  weary  couch  to 
brood  over  her  wrongs  and  her  sufferings  till 
daylight. 

And  this  was  the  life  she  had  led  for 
years,  and  the  life  she  looked  to  leading, 
without  change  or  break  or  improvement  or 
mitigation,  till  the  day  should  come,  might 
it  be  far  or  near,  that  would  call  her  away, 
she  gave  no  thought  whither. 

Latterly,  however,  a  new  thought  had 
dawned  upon  her, — a  feverish  desire,  vague 
in  form,  intense  in  degree,  to  see  her  former 
lover,  aoooae  him  of  Us  perfidy,  and  relieve 
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her  long  pent-up  concentrated  suffering  by 
pouring  it  out,  not  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
pity  or  sympathy,  but  as  a  relief  to  the  bit- 
ter burning  hateed  and  vengeance  that  de- 
voured her. 

For  years  she  had  heard  nothing  of  him  ; 
she  knew  not  if  he  were  alive  or  dead  ;  she 
had  no  possible  means  of  communicating  with 
him,  or  of  obtaining  information  concerning 
him ;  but  the  passionate  desire  for  this  su- 
preme occasion  worked  in  her  a  superstitious 
conviction  that  it  would  be  brought  about, 
and  to  it  she  looked  daily  with  strengthemng 
assurance. 

And  this  was  the  only  hope  and  aim  she 
had  given  to  her  existence. 

<*  And  you  shall  see  how  the  devil  spends 
The  fire  God  gave  for  other  ends." 

The  drowey  clock  had  slowly  struck  eleven 
when  Esther  left  the  hushed  and  quiet  little 
room  to  go  to  her  bedfoom,  which  adjoined 
it. 

The  white  window-curtuns  had  been  left 
open,  and  the  moonbeams  lay  still  and  spec- 
tre-like  on  the  bed.  She  opened  the  lattice 
and  looked  out.  Though  the  season  was  dif- 
ferent, the  aspect  of  the  night  was  strangely 
like  that  of  the  one,  when,  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago,  she  had  last  psurted  with  James. 
Stowell ;  there  was  the  same  repose,  the 
same  pure  light ;  and  while  she  gazed  with 
hard  dry  eyes, .  a  breeze  brought  the  same 
perfume  of  new-mown  hay,  of  ^^hich  the  sec- 
ond crop  was  ripening. 

"  Love  me  forever !  ** 

her  parting  words  that  night,  how  strangely 
had  they  come  before  her  again  this  very 
day !  Did  all  this  mean  any  thing  ?  Per- 
haps so. 

It  was  past  twelve  when  she  went  to  bed, 
and  near  daylight  when  she  fell  into  a  deep 
slumber. 

From  this  a  faint  noise,  yet  more,  a  vngue 
consciousness  of  some  unusual  presence,  dis- 
turbed her,  and,  without  moving,  she  opened 
her  eyes ;  they  fell  on  the  figure  of  a  man, 
whose  back  was  to  her,  and  who  was 
stealthily  engaged  in  forcing  the  lock  of  the 
little  trunk  that  contained  the  wedding 
dross. 

Her  nerves  were  hard,  and  she  saw  all 
the  dangers  and  all  the  requirements  of  the 
position  at  once ;  so  she  lay  motionless, 
watching  him,  and  striving  to  regulate  her 
breathizig  so  that  he  might  not  beoeme  ooq- 
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Bcioos  of  her  waking,  aasared  that  when  he 
peroerred  what  were  the  contents  of  the  box, 
he  would,  if  not  disturbed,  retire  without  in- 
joiing  her.  0 

At  last  the  look  yielded,  and  the  lid  was 
opened ;  the  man  paused,  evidently  disap- 
pointed ;  then  silently  raising  the  dress,  he 
began  to  search  underneath  it.  Nothing ! 
He  rose  from  his  knees,  and  turned  towards 
the  bed.  The  pale  light  of  the  night-lamp 
fell  on  both  their  faces  as  their  eyes  met,  and 
they  reoognized  each  other. 

Like  a  rengeful  spectre,  Esther  rose  in  her 
bed,  her  fisuse  ghastly,  her  teeth  gleaming 
from  between  hat  strained  lips,  livid  circles 
round  her  glaring  eyes. 

'*  Then  the  time  has  come  for  our  meet- 
ing !  "  she  said.  "  IMtor,  robber !  truly 
yon  faaTe  worked  out  your  destiny  !  0, 1 
bare  thirsted,  crayed,  yearned  for  this  mo- 
ment ;  and  now  it  has  come,  I  cannot  find 
words  to  convey  one-tenth  part  of  the  hatred, 
the  loathing  I  have  for  you !  It  was  not 
enough  thalT  you  had  robbed  my  youth  of 
love,  hope,  peace,  home,  happiness ;  that  you 
trod  my  ]^de  under  foot ;  that  yon  made  me 
a  by-woid  in  my  own  place ;  that  you  turned 
every  wholeeome  feeling  in  me  into  venom ; 
that  you  drove  me  forth  from  hearth  and 
kindred  ; — this  could  not  suffice  you ;  but 
now  you  come,  a  midnight  thief  and  house- 


breaker, to  steal  my  wretched  substance! 
Tes,  look  at  that  dress ! — ^my  bridal-dress  ! — 
such  a  wedding-garment  is  fit,  in  sooth,  to 
introduce  me  into  heaven,  is  it  not?  ^  and 
she  laughed  a  fearful  laugh, sitting  up  in  the 
bed  with  pointing  finger. 

"At  all  events,*'  she  went  on,  "  you  have 
now  given  me  the  means  of  exercising  mate- 
rial vengeance  on  you.  Tee,  my  lover !  yes, 
my  betrothed  !  the  country-girl  you  spumed 
did  not  die  of  love  for  your  sweet  sake.  *  She 
has  lived  to " 

A  wild  choking  yell  interrupted  her 
speech,  as  Stowell,  seizing  her  throat, 'forced 
her  down  on  the  bed,  crushing  the  pillow  over 
her  head,  till  sound  and  movement  bad  en- 
tirely ceased.  Then  he  removed  them,  and 
saw  the  blackened  visage  with  its  starting 
eyeballs  glaring  up  at  him,  but  fixed  and 
sightless. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  county-papers  an- 
nounced the  execution  of  James  Stowell,  with 
an  account  of  his  career,  for  the  wilful  mur- 
der of  Mrs.  EstheV  Eyre,  an  elderly  lady  of 
somewhat  eccentric  habits,  who  bad  long  re- 
sided at  linley,  shire,  under  an  assumed 
name ;  the  adoption  of  which  could  only  be 
accounted  for  by  her  general  singularity  of 
deportment,  there  being  nothing  to'conceal 
in  her  perfectly  tranquil  and  blameless  life. 


CoATiRO  Iron  wrra  Coppxb. — A  highly  in- 
teresting series  of  experiments  on  the  process 
patented  by  Mr.  I^therleigh,  for  coating  iron 
with  copper  or  brass,  was  recently  made  at  the 
Bectro-plate  works  of  Mr.  Heeley  of  Burming- 
htm. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  easy  enough  to  deposit 
copper  upon  iron,  but  until  Mr.  l^herleigh's 
diioovery,  the  combination  of  the  two  metals 
htB  not  been  so  completely  achieved  as  to  permit 
of  the  iron,  when  coated,  being  rolled  into  any 
required  thickness,  or  stamped  into  the  innu- 
merable forms  occurring  in  the  various  stages 
9f  manufkcture.  The  principle  of  the  process 
adopted  under  this  patent  is  analagous  to  that 
of  soldering,  the  di&rence  being  that  the  ^an- 
nlated  met&l  used  in  soldering  is  spread  over  the 
BurfiMe  of  the  iron,  instead  of  being  merely  ap- 
plied to  the  edges  which  the  workman  desires 
to  unite.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  coat  a  sheet  of  iron  with  brass,  the 
patentee  prepares  the  iron  by  what  is  techni- 
cally called  **  pickling,*'  or  cleansing  it.  He 
then  spreads  ev^ody  over  the  surfiMe  the  com- 
mon brass  solder,  and  over  this  he  ^^^^^  ^ 
qnantity  of  borax  to  act  as  a  flux.    The  sheet 


so  prepared  is  placed  in  a  ftimaoe  heated  to  th^ 
proper  degree,  and  after  renuuning  in  the  fire 
for  about  ten  seconds,  is  withdrawn  and  per- 
mitt^  to  cool,  the  short  space  of  time  mentioned 
being  amply  sufficient  to  insure  the  union  of 
the  metaJs.  Iron  thus  coated  has  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  tests  in  annealing,  rolling,  and 
planishing,  and  has  successively  endured  them 
all,  the  brass  being  so  firmly  united  to  the  iron 
that  nothing  short  of  actually  filing  it  down  is 
able  to  effect  a  separation.  By  using  a  furnace 
with  doors  on  opposite  sides,  and  bj  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  machinery,  sheets  of  any  size 
maybe  thus  ooated,  and  the  ]process  may  be 
successfiilly  performed  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
at  ^e  same  time. 

The  advantages  of  such  an  invention  are  ob- 
vious. The  innumerable  articles  now  made  of 
brass  and  copper  may  in  future  be  made  of  iron 
covered  with  either  of  those  metals.  Strength, 
lightness,  and  cheapness  are  amongst  the  prin« 
cipal  advantages  derivable  firom  the  use  of  the 
new  material;  and  in  addition,  the  danger  aris- 
ing from  oxidation  in  the  case  of  iron  may  be 
entirely  obviated. 
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HIGH  Un  AT  HOME. 


¥tom  Th«.  Speetetor. 
HIGH  LIFE  AT  HOME. 


WHxy  the  American  frigate  Meirixnao  was 
in  Southampton  Water,  dbe  was  TirfLted  by 
the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  and  his  family ;  and 
in  retam  for  the  hospitality  of  the  officers 
he  invited  them  to  his  house.  One  of  those 
officers  sent  to  his  friends  an  account  of  the 
doings  at  Lord  Hardwicke's*  house,  and  the 
letter  has  found  its  way  into  the  Jaumaly  a 
paper  published  at  Washington  in  North 
Carolina.  Some  passages  will  give  the  reader 
a  lively  idea  of  its  character. 

• 

'<  We  sat  down  to  table  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock*  These  are  always  epaulette,  and 
sword 'Occasions.  Lord  Hardwicke *s  family 
consists  of  his  Countess,  his  eldest  son  (about 
eighteen  or  twenty,  and  Lord  Royston  by  cour- 
tesy) ,  three  of  the  finest-looking  daughters 
you  ever  saw,  and  several  younger  sons. 
The  daughters-— Lady  Elizabeth,  Lady  Mary, 
and  Lady  Agnita — are  surpassingly  beauti- 
ftd;  suon  development,  such  rosy  cheeks, 
laughing  eyes,  ana  unaffected  manners,  you 
rardy  see  combined.  They  take  a  great 
deal  of  out-door  exercise ;'  and  came  aboard 
the  Merrimac  in  a  heavy  rain,  with  Irish 
thicker-soled  shoes  than  you  or  I  ever  wore, 
and  doaks  and  dresses  almost  impervious  to 
wet.  They  steer  their  father^s  yacht,  walk, 
the  Lord  knows  how  many  miles,  and.  don't 
care  a  cent  about  rain,  besides  doing  a  host 
of  other  thines  that  would  shock  our  ladies 
to  death ;  and  yet  in  the  parlor  they  are  the 
most  elegant  women  in  their  satin  sooes  and 
diamon£  I  ever  saw.  The  Countess,  in  her 
eoronet  of  jewels,  is  an  elegant  lady,  and 
looks  like  a. fit  mother  for  three  such  women. 
His  Lordship  has  given  us  three  or  four  din- 
ners. He  lives  here  merelv  durin|^  th^ 
yachting  season ;  and  leaves  here  on  Friday 
for  his  country  seat  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
spexids  his  winter,  as  do  all  English  gentle- 
men of  means,  in  hunting,  &c. ;  and  when 
Parliament  is  in  session  he  lives  in  Londou 
in  his  town-house.  Here  he  has  a  host  of 
servants ;  .and  they  wear  the  gaudiest  livery 
—white  coats  with  bigsilver  buttons,  white 
cravats,  plush  knee-breeches  and  vest,  with 
white  BiUHitookiBg9,  and  low  shoes.  Loid 
Hardwicke's  brother  is  Dean  of  York,  a 
High  Church  dienitarv;  has  two  pretty 
daughters,  and  is  nimseif  a  jolly  eentleraan. 
After  dinner  the  ladies  play  and  sing  for  us ; 
and  the  other  night  they  got  up  a  game  of 
blindman's  buff,  m  whicn  the  ladles  said  we 
had  the  advantage,  inasmuch  as  their  '  pet- 
ticoats rustled,  so  that  they  were  easily 
caught.'  They  call  things  by  their  right 
names  here,  in  the  course  of  the  game. 
Lord  Hardwicke   himself  was  blindfolded. 


and,  trying  to  catoh  some  one,  fell  over  his 
daughter's  lap  on  the  floor,  when  two  or 
three  of  the  girls  caught  him  by  the  legs  and 
fragged  his  Lordship,  roaring  with  laughter, 
Ib  we  all  were,  on  his  back  into  the  middle 
of  the  floor.  Yet  they  are  perfectly  respect- 
fiil,  but  appear  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
each  other.  In  fact,  the  English  are  a  great 
people.*' 

If  foreign  oountries  are  a  contemporary 
posterity,  they  take  all  the  advantage  of 
their  privileges.  Railways  and  steamers 
have  given  them  a  power  of  coming  close  to 
us  which  posterity  eonld  never  enjoy ;  and 
the  oonsequence  is,  that  we  have  memoirs  in 
our  own  days,  and  sketches  of  private  life, 
which  are  seldom  vouchsafed  to  the  public 
during  lifetime.  The  English  public  knows 
Lord  Hardwicke  well,  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable conservatives  in  the  House  of  Lord* ; 
a  gallant  officer  himself,' an  authority  in 
naval  matters,  a  gentleman  rather  wronged 
by  the  rigid  application  of  that  mechanical 
rule  fpr  retir^nent  which  is  the  substitute 
for  justice  and  good  sense  in  the  distribution 
of  emplojrments ;  a  sort  of  German  silver 
justice.  In  debates,  we  have  known  him  as 
a  man  in  earnest,  businesslike,  and,  if  tinged 
with  party  feeling,  high-minded.  It  is  a 
new  spectacle  to  see  him  playing  at  blind- 
man's  buff,  and  dragged  along  the  floor  on 
his  back,  by  his  legs,  at  the  mercy  of  three 
lovely  daughters,  all  **  roaring  with  laugh- 
ter." The  American  was  struck  with  ladies 
who  could  steer  a  boat,  who  came  on  board 
ship  in  weather-tight  dresses  and  thick- 
soled  shoee,  yet  were  **  surpassingly  beauti- 
ful," and  <*  in  the  parlor  are  the  most  ele- 
gant women,  in  their  satin  shoes  and 
diamonds,  that  he  ever  saw."  The  step 
from  the  drawing-room  to  nature  seems  a 
wide  stride,  yet  after  all  the  Merrimac  offi- 
cer found  extremes  meet ;  and  th§  beautiful 
woniien,  who  are  made  by  something  defter 
than  *<  the  'prentice  band  "  of  Nature,  were 
quite  prepared  to  face  Nature  in  any  of  her 
moods,  even  including  rain,  **  besides  a  host 
of  other  thingiB  that  would  shock  our  ladies 
to  death,"  namely  tiie  American  ladies. 

The  conclusion  that  onr  Transatlantic 
friend  comes  to  is  amusing.  He  has  just  de- 
scribed how  two  or  three  of  the  girls  caught 
the  noble  Lord  by  the  legs,  and  "  dragged 
his  Lordship  on  his  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  floor ;  yet,"  he  exclaims,  *'  they  are  per^ 
fectly  respectful,  but  appear  on  a  perfect 
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equality  with  each  other.  In  fiust,  the  Bog- 
lish  axe  a  great  people."  The  remark 
makes  us  emile,  and  yet  we  hope  it  is  true, 
tfbat  can  be  a  more  complete  triumph  of 
civilization  than  to  haye  come  back  to  na- 
ture again ;  thus  completely  in  spiiit  to  have 
anited  nature  and  art?  In  the  playing  at 
blindman's  huff,  <<  the  ladies  said  we  [the 
men]  had  the  advantage,  iiaaemuch  aa  their 
petticoats  rustled  so  that  they  were  easily 
caught..  They  call  things,"  says  the  admir- 
ing American,  "by  their  names  here."  So 
that  Marzyat  and  Mrs.  TroUope  were  not  so 
far  wrong  in  their  description  of  Am^oa^ 
where  they  igooro  limbs  or  the  details  of 
dothing. 

People  are  neyer  so  severely  satirised  as 
by  themselves.  The  hardest  cuts  at  the 
ibnericans  are  in  some  of  their  recently-pub- 
lished "  etiquette "  books,  in  which  they 
are  told,  ladles  as  well  as  gentlemen,  that 
they  ooj^t  not  to  help  themsdves  ai  table 
without  asking  others  if  they  will  have 
some ;  that  they  must  not  pick  the  teeth 
with  a  fork,  spit,  use  slang,  cover  up  the 
furniture  before  the  guests  depart  at  night, 
and  be  guilty  of  many  other  little  forgetful- 
nessea.  Yet  we  should  be  guilty  of  precisely 
the  aameYnlgarity  oorBelves  if  we  assumed 
ttatsatire  givos  a  just  picture  of  our  oounns. 
No  people  was  oyer  painted  by  a  satirist, 
not  even  when  it  was  an  involuntary  satirist. 
We  too  have  etiquette-books  of  our  own,  and 
Heaven  forbid  that  English  manners  should 
be  either  learnt  or  inferred  from  them.  Eti- 
quette-books are  made  for  those  who  are 
confessedly  uncivilized ;  and  the  authors  are 
usually  those  whose  ovm  requirements  have 
made  them  feel  the  want  of  such  works. 
They  are  guide-books  for  snobs, "  by  one  of 
themselves."  If  to  be  American  means  to 
be  ignorant  of  gpod  manners,  puffed  up  with 


pretension,  anxious  to  be  disttnguiBhed  yet 
clumsy  at  the  art,  we  have  plenty  of  Amer- 
icans in  London,  Our  inmiense  multitudi- 
nous society  is  cut  up  into  different  sections ; 
**  circles  "  are  formed ;  and  the  mannen  and 
customs  of  the  several  circles  differ  as  mudt 
from  each  other  as  the  manners  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Amerioai.  The  sketch  by 
an  American  officer  will  be  as  s^uch  news  in 
some  parts  of  our  own  country,  in  some  parts 
even  of  "  society,"  as  it  vrill  in  New  York 
or  Boston.  But  there  is  the  same  difference 
in  every  other  country :  the  manners  of  the 
Southern  planter,  of  the  intellectual  Boston 
merchant,  and  the  'cute  New  York  speeula* 
tor,  present  contrasts  as  sharp  as  any  we 
can  find  at  home,  and  that  is  saying  every 
thing.  We  should  be  the  vulgar  detractors 
if  we  supposed  American  life  to  be  the  exact 
contrast  of  life  at  Portsmouth  because  the 
Amwican  officer  was  charmed*  There  are 
ladies  and  gentlemen  wherever  there  are 
educated  men  and  women;  trusting  them- 
selves because  they  trust  others,  regardful 
of  the  feelings  of  those  around  them,  and 
making  pretension  to  nothing  that  is  not 
theirs.  The  woman  who  is  gracefully  en- 
dowed by  natura,  and  has  been  surrounded 
by  true  knights,  will  know  her  power,  and 
dispense  it  sweetly,  on  whichever  side  of  the 
Atlantic  she  be  bom.  There  is  "  high  life  " 
wherever  there  is  high  feeling ;  and  it  is 
clean  against  nature  and  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  can  be  twenty  or  thirty  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  our  ovm  flesh  and 
blood,  amid  the  grand  scenes,  the  grand  as^ 
sooiations,  and  grand  ideas  of  America, 
without  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Perhaps 
the  one  point  of  difference  is,  that,  being 
more  ecattered,  they  do  not^  so  far  approach 
to  a  body  corporate',  and  present  so  distinct 
a- model  in  accepted  mannws  and  customs. 


pHOTooaAPHio  Fac^xmiles  Of  Ancient 
lUxuscEirTB. — ^The  powers  of  photography 
haye  yery  recently  b^n  employea  with  great 
aueceas  in  producing  a  number  of  faG-£nile 
oo|Mes  of  the  Codex  Argenteas  of  Ulphilas,  the 
oMest  (fourth  century)  sample  eKtant  of  the 
Gotbio  language,  the  great  motfaer-tengne  of 
the  whole  German  stock.  Dr.  Leo,  a  gantienian 
eoDueoted  with  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin, 
ma  led  by  the  numerous  yariations  in  the  diffisr*- 
ent  reprints  of  the  Ulnl^as  texts,  to  travel  to 
Upstla^  where  the  Msj  is  stlU  preserved,  and 
tiiere  tali^  photographic  pictures  on  glass  (so 
called  negatives)  of  about  sixty  pages  contun- 


ing  disputed  texts.  His  original  idea  was  sim* 
ply  that  of  obtaining  a  fao*simile  for  conyenient 
study  at  home;  but  the  process  itself  has  gone 
a  great  way  to  soWe  the  difficulties  and  disputes, 
by  shoiHng  clearly  what  forms  part  of  the  orig- 
inal manuscript,  and  what  has  been  written  in 
or  over  it  subsequently.  The  success  of  this 
^yplicatk)n  of  photography,  will,  perhaps,  in* 
cite  the-  curators  of'  our  valuable  libraries  to 
publish  fiUMimils  editisns  of  rare  MSS.  &r  the 
benefit  ofi  the  dislant' student,  and»  submit  ail 
palimpsests 'and  other  recondite  psnehments  to 
this  most  dstNti¥e.t9st  befere*  itrooeediiif  ta 
purehaso. 
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AMERICAN  ART  AT  ROME. 
A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  London  Daily 
News,  writing  from  Rome,  gives  sokne  items 
of  interest  connected  with  the  present  state 
of  American  art  in  Rome.  We  make  an  ex- 
tract: 

*<  Among  the  sculptors,  Mr.  Rogers  has 
been  lately  increasing  the  reputation  he  ac- 
quired by  his  early  statue  of  <  Ruth.'  He 
has  received  an  otdet  from  the  United  States 
government  for  one  of  the  bronze  doors  of 
the  library  at  Washington,  upon  the  model 
for  which  he  is  now  successfully  engaged,  as 
well  as  upon  a  statue  of  John  Adams,  des- 
tined for  Boston.  Among  Mr.  Ives'  works 
in  marble,  his  *  Pandora,'  '  Flora,'  and 
Cupid  as  a  Fisher  Boy,'  evince  a  pure 
dassical  taste ;  his  <  Excelsior '  is  a  fine 
group,  not  vet  put  in  marble,  and  his  *  Re- 
becca at  the  Well'  is  full  of  grace  and 
beauty. 

'<  Mr.  Bartholomew  is  fbst  rising  into  no- 
tice ;  his  principal  work  is*  <  Eve  after  the 
fisiU.'  There  are  productions  of  beauty  and 
merit  to  be  found  in  the  studios  of  Mr. 
Mozier  and  Mr.  Story.  The  latter,  educated 
for  the  law,  abandoned  that  profession  for 
the  arts,  and  is  now  occupied  on  a  statue  of 
his  father,  the  late  Judge  Story  of  Boston. 
The  studios  of  Messrs.  Greenough,  Aiken,  and 
other  sculptors,  more  recently  arrived  here, 
are  also  interesting. 

*<  There  are  many  American  painters  de- 
voted to  the  historic,  ideal,  and  landscape 
branch  of  art,  now  exercising  their  profes- 
sion in  Rome. '  Among  the  first  is  Mr.  Page, 
fi&med  as  a  colorist,  and  an  admirable  imita- 
tor of  the  tone  of  the  ancient  masters.  His 
most  important  works  of  late  have  been 
<  Mary  and  Elizabeth,'  <  The  Supporting  of 
Moses'  Hands,'  and  a  '  Venus,' which  has 
afforded  as  much  subject  for  discussion  to  our 
transatlantic  brethren  as  Gibson's  tinted 
Venus  has  to  the  English  lovers  of  art.  Mr. 
Terry  (who  has  iust  acooxnjpanied  Mr.  Craw- 
ford to  Paris)  nas  been  for  years  eminent 
among  his  countrymen  as  a  historical  paint- 
er ;  he  has  in  his  studio  now  a  fine  painting 
of  '  Tobit  and  the  Angela.' 

*<  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  established  five 
years  in  Rome  as  a  painter  of  ideal  subjects 
and  portraits,  in  both  which  branches  he  has 
displayed  much  feeling,  truth,  and  bninty  of 
coloring.  Among  many  very  pleasinff  com- 
positions, the  most  attractive  his  studio  has 
recently  presented  are  <  A  Circassian  Slave ' 
(now  m  Boston),  *  The  Guardian  Angels,' 
and  <  The  Descent  of  JDruth.'  Mr.  Freeman, 
long  a  resident  in  this  city,  has  followed  the 
historical  department  of  art,  and  sent  to 
America,  among  other  productions,  a  work 
of  gfeat  merit,  representing  *  Columboa  and 


his  Son  at  the  Gate  of  tlie  Monastery. '  Mr. 
Chapman  has  devoted  himself  principally  to 
the  brilliant  delineation  of  Italian  soencir 
and  costume.  Mr.  Brown  is  among  the  firA 
of  the  American  landscape  painters  in 
Rome,  and  has  conscientiously  studied  the 
marine  and  coast  scenerv  of  Italv,  as  well  as 
the  purer  landscape  subjects.  Mr.  Nichols 
follows  the  same  branch  of  art,  delighting, 
like  Mr.  Page,  in  a  low  and  harmonious 
tone  of  color.  Mr.  Tilton  is  a  careful  ob- 
server of  the  atmospheric  beauties  of  nature. 
Mr.  Ropes  is  among  the  lately  arriv^  artists 
in  the  same  line. 

'*  About  thirty  other  American  painters 
and  sculptors  complete  the  transatlantic  col- 
ony of  art  in  the  Eternal  City.  They  are, 
in  general,  earnest  and  energetic  in  their 
efforts  to  attain  excellence,  and  while  they, 
of  course,  concur  in  the  main  points  reaui- 
site  for  achieving  that  desideratum,  tney 
retain  sufficient  peculiarity  and  independence 
to  give  to  their  works  piquancy  and  origin- 
ality. I  must  not  omit  to  mention  two 
American  ladies  who  have  devoted  their  fair 
hands  to  the  rude  materials  of  sculpture. 
Miss  Hosmer,  Mr.  Gibson's  pupil,  already 
advantageously  known  by  her  <  Puck,'  has 
recently  completed  a  f^ceful  figure,  repre- 
sentine  Beatrice  Cenci  in  Prison ;  Miss  LslU" 
dor  of  Salem,  near  Boston,  has  not  resided 
so  long  in  Rome,  but  displays  much  talent  in 
the  studies  she  has  been  pursuing  under  the 
direction  of  her  eminent  countryman,  Craw- 
ford." 

The  colored  Venus  of  Gibson,  alluded  to 
in  the  above  extract,  is  still  the  subject  of 
much  discussion.  A  letter  from  Rome  of 
Jan.  29  says : 

«  No  man  living,  perhaps,  is  so  thorough 
a  master  of  form  and  proportion  as  Mr, 
Gibson,  and  his  Venus  is,  in  these  respects, 
his  chef  d^ceuvre.  The  modelline  of  the 
torso  and  limbs  is  very  fine,  the  form  and 
sentiment  of  the  back  beautiful.  Greek 
art  is  to  Mr.  Gibson  evidently  the  Alpha 
and  Om^a  of  all  art.  The  Greeks  colored 
their  statues ;  why  should  not  the  modems? 
and  so  Mr.  Gibson  took  brush  in  hand  and 
covered  the  beautiful,  highly-wrought  mar- 
ble with  a  thin  pink  wash,  stained  the  hair 
a  delicate  tow,  penciled  the  head-fiUet  blue 
and  gold,  gilded  the  apple  in  the  hand,  and 
made  the  hem  of  the  robe  to  correspond 
with  the  band  in  the  hair.  Thus,  neither 
flesh  nor  marble,  statue  nor  woman,  stands 
the  Venus,  challenging  all  beholders  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  the  innovation.  Near  to  the 
Venus  is  a  colored  copy  of  his  beautiful 
Cupid,  even  more  eccentric  than  the  Venus ; 
the  flesh  a  delicate  salmon-tint,  the  hair  a 
wanner  tow  than  the  Venns,  in  virtue  of 
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GLEAIONGS  FROM  THE  RECORD  OFHCE. 

THS  DISSOLUTION   OF  THB  MONASTXBISS. 
BT  J.  A.  FBOUDB. 

To  be  entirely  juBt  in  our  estimate  of 
other  aget  ia  not  diffioalt— it  is  impossible. 
Even  what  ia  paasing  in  oar  presence  we  see 
bat  through  a  glaai  darkly.  The  mind  as 
well  aa  the  eye  adds  something  of  its  own, 
before  an  image,  even  of  the  clearest  object, 
can  be  painted  upon  it. 

And  in  historical  inquiries,  the  most  in- 
structed thinkers  have  hot  a  limited  advan- 
tage over  the  most  illiterate.  Those  who 
know  the  most  approach  least  to  agreement. 
The  most  careful  investigations  are  diverging 
roads — the  farther  men  travel  upon  them, 
the  greater  the  interval  by  which  they  are 
divided.  In  the  eyes  of  David  Hume,  the 
history  of  the  Saxon  Princes  is  "  the  scnf- 
fijDg  of  kites  and  crows."  Father  Newman 
would  mortify  the  conceit  of  a  degenerate 
Eegland  by  pointing  to  the  sixty  saints  and 
the  hundred  confessors  who  were  trained  in 
her  royal  palaces  for  the  Gafendar  of  the 
Btested.  How  vast  a  chasm  yawns  between 
these  two  conceptions  of  the  same  era! 
Through  what  common  term  can  the  student 
pan  from  one  into  the  other  ? 

Or,  take  an  instance  yet  more  noticeable. 
The  history  of  England  scarcely  interests  Mr. 
Macaalay  before  the  Revolution  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  To  Lord  John  Rassell,  the 
Reformation  was  the  first  outcome  from  cen- 
turies of  folly  and  ferocity ;  and  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  more  temperate  language  softens  with- 
out concealing  a  sinxlar  conclusion.  These 
writers  have  all  studied  what  they  describe. 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  studied  the  same  subject 
with  power  at  least  equal  to  theirs,  and  to 
him  the  greatness  of  English  character  was 
waning  with  the  dawn  of  English  literature  ; 
the  race  of  heroes  was  already  failing.  The 
era  of  action  was  yielding  before  the  era  of 
speech. 

All  these  views  may  seem  to  ourselves  ex- 
aggerated ;  we  may  have  settled  into  some 
moderate  via  media,  or  have  carved  out  our 
own  ground  on  an  original  pattern ;  but,  if 
we  are  wise,  .the  differences  in  other  men's 
wstxxu*    uvnro  aqb.    vol.  xvii.    5 


judgments  vrill  teach  as  to  be  diffident.  The 
more  distinctly  we  have  made  history  bear 
witness  in  favor  of  our  particular  opinions, 
the  more  we  have  multiplied  the  chances 
against  the  truth  of  our  own  theory. 

Again,  supposing,  that  we  have  made  a 
truce  with  "  opinions,*'  properly  so  called ; 
supposing  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  it 
is  idle  to  quarrel  upon  pomts  on  which  good 
men  difl^,  and  that  it  is  better  to  attend 
rather  to  what  we  certainly  know ;  suppos- 
ing that,  either  from  superior  wisdom,  or 
from  the  conceit  of  superior  wisdom,  we  have 
resolved  that  we  will  look  for  human  perfeo- 
tion  neither  exclusively  in  the  Old  World 
nor  exclusively  in  the  New — ^neither  among 
Catholics  nor  Protestants,  among  Wbigp  or 
Tories,  heathens  or  Christians — that  we  have 
laid  aside  accidental  difierences,  and  deter* 
mined  to  recognize  only  moral  distinctions, 
to  love  moral  worth,  and  to  hate  moral  evil, 
wherever  we  find  them  ;— even  supposing  all 
this,  we  have  not  much  improved  our  posi- 
tion— we  cannot  leap  from  our  shadow. 

Eras,  like  individuals,  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  species  of  virtue  which  they 
encourage.  In  one  age  we  find  the  virtues 
of  the  warrior,  in  the  next  of  the  aaint. 
The  ascetic  and  the  soldier  in  their  turn  dis- 
appear ;  an  industrial  era  succeeds,  bringing 
with  it  the  virtues  of  common  sense,  of 
grace,  and  refinement.  There  is  the  virtue 
of  energy  and  command,  there  is  the  virtue 
of  humility  and  patient  suffering.  All  these 
are  diflbrent,  and  all  are,  or  may  be,  of 
equal  moral  value ;  yet,  from  the  constitution 
of  oar  minds,  we  are  so  framed  that  we  can- 
not equally  appreciate  all ;  we  sympathize 
instinctively  with  the  person  who  most  rep- 
resents our  own  ideal — ^with  the  period  when 
the  gracf«  which  most  harmonize  with  our 
own  tempers  have  been  especially  cultivated. 
Further,  if  we  leave  out  of  sight  these  refine- 
ments, and  content  ourselves  with  the  most 
popular  conceptions  of  morality,  there  is  this  • 
immeasurable  difficulty,— so  great,  yetso  little 
considered, — that  goodness  is  positive  as  welt 
as  negative,  and  consists  in  the  active  accomti- 
plishment  of  certain  things  which  we  ass 
boond  to  do,  as  well  as  in  the  abstaining. 
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from  things  which  we  are  bound  not  to  do. 
And  here  the  warp  and  woof  vary  in  shade 
and  pattern.  Many  a  man,  with  the  help  of 
circumstances,  may  pick  his  way  clear 
through  life,  never  having  violated  one  pro- 
hibitive commandment,  and  yet  at  last  be 
fit  only  for  the  place  of  the  unprofitable  ser- 
vant— he  may  not  have  committed  either  sin 
or  crime,  yet  never  have  felt  the  pulsation  of 
a  single  unselfish  emotion.  Another,  mean- 
while, shall  have  been  hurried  by  an  impul- 
sive nature  into  fault  after  fault,  shall  have 
been  reckless,  improvident,  perhaps  profli- 
gate, yet  be  fitter  after  all  for  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven  than  the  Pharisee — fitter,  because 
against  the  catalogue  of  faults  there  could 
perhaps  be  set  a  fairer  list  of  acts  of  com- 
parative generodty  and  self-forgetfulness — 
fitter,  because  to  those  who  love  much,  much 
is  forgiven.  Fielding  had  no  occasion  to 
make  Blifil,  behind  his  decent  coat,  a  traitor 
and  a  hypocrite.  It  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  colored  him  in  and  out  alike 
in  the  steady  hues  of  selfishness,  afraid  of 
offending  the  upper  powers  as  he  was  afraid 
of  ofiending  Allworthy, — not  from  any  love 
for  what  was  good,  but  solely  because  it 
would  be  imprudent — because  the  pleasure 
to  be  gained  was  not  worth  the  risk  of  con- 
sequences. Such  a  Blifil  would  have  an- 
swered the  novelist's  purpose — he  would  still 
have  been  a  worse  man  in  the  estimation  of 
some  of  us  than  Tom  Jones. 

So  the  truth  is ;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
only  where  accurate  knowledge  is  stimulated 
by  affection,  that  we  are  able  to  feel  it. 
Persons  who  live  beyond  our  own  circle,  and 
still  more  persons  who  have  lived  in  another 
age,  receive  what    is    called   justice,    not 
charity  ;  and  justice  is  supposed  to  consist  in 
due  allotments  of  censure  for  each  special  act 
of  misconduct,  leaving  merit  unrecognized. 
There  are    many    reasons    for    this  harsh 
method  of  judging.     We  must  decide    of 
men  by  what  we  know,  and  it  is  easier  to 
know  faults  than  to  know  virtues.     Faults 
are  specific,  easily  described,  easily  appreci- 
ated, easily  remembered.     And  again,  there 
is,  or  may  be,  hypocrisy  in  virtue  ;  but  no 
•  one  pretends  to  vice  who  is  not  vicious. 
'  The  bad  things  which  can  be  proved  of  a 
man  we  know  to  be  genuine.     He  was  a 
spendthrift,  he  was  an  adulterer,  he  gam- 
Cbled,  he  fought  a  duel.'    These  are  blots  pos- 
itive, unless  untrue,  and  when   nnoorrected 
.tiage  the  whole  character. 


•  This  also  is  to  be  observed  in  historical 
criticism.  All  men  feel  a  necessity  of  being 
on  some  terms  with  their  conscience,  at 
their  own  expense,  or  at  another*8.  If  tbey 
cannot  part  with  their  faults,  they  will  at 
least  call  them  by  their  right  name  when 
they  meet  vrith  such  faults  elsewhere ;  and 
thus,  when  they  find  accounts  of  deeds  of 
violence  or  sensuality,  of  tyranny,  of  injaa- 
tice  of  man  to  man,  of  great  and  extensive 
suffering,  or  any  of  those  other  misfortunes 
which  the  selfishness  of  men  has  at  various 
times  occasioned,  they  vrill  vituperate  the 
doers  of  such  things,  and  the  ag^  which  has 
permitted  them  to  be  done,  vrith  the  full 
emphasis  of  virtuous  indignation,  while  all 
the  time  they  are  themselves  doing  thingB 
which  vnll  be  described,  with  no  less  jus- 
tice, in  the  same  color,  by  an  equally  virtu- 
ous posterity. 

Historians  are  fond  of  recording  the  sup- 
posed sufibrings  of  the  poor  in  the  days  of 
serfdom  and  villanage ;  yet  the  records  of  the 
strikes  of  the  last  ten  years,  when  told  by 
the  sufferers,  contain  pictures  no  less  fertile 
in    tragedy.     We    speak    of   famines   and 
plagues  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  ;  but 
the  Irish   famine  and   the  Irish   plague  of 
1847,  the  llist  page  of  such  horrors  which 
has  yet  been  turned  over,  is  the  most  horri- 
ble of  all.     We  can  conceive  a  description 
of  England  during  the  year  which  has  just 
closed  over  us,  true  in  all  its  details,  con- 
taining no  one  statement  which  can  be  chal- 
lenged, no  single  exaggeration  which  can  be 
proved.     And  this  description,  if  given  with- 
out the  correcting  traits,  shall  make  ages  to 
come  marvel  why  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  were 
destroyed,  and  England  was  allowed  to  sur- 
vive.    The  frauds  of  trusted  men,  high  in 
poveer  and  high  in  supposed  religion ;  the 
wholesale  poisonings ;    the   robberies ;   the 
adulteration  of  food — nay,  of  almost  er^ery 
thing  exposed  for  sale — ^the  cru«i  usag^-of 
women— children    murdered  for  the   burial 
fee»— life  and  property  insecare  in  open  day 
in  the  open  8tr6ets---splendor  such   as  the 
world  never  saw  before  upon  earth,  with  vice 
and  squalor  crouching  under  its  walls — ^let 
all  this  be  vrritten  down  by  an  enemy,  or  let 
it  be  ascertained  hereafter  by  the  investaga- 
tion  of  a  posterity  which  desires  to  judge  us 
as  we  generally  have  judged  our  forefathers, 
and  few  years  will  show  darker  in  the  Eng- 
lish annalt  than  the  year  which  has  so  lately 
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doied  behind  ns.  Yet  we  know,  in  the 
booesty  of  oar  hearts,  bow  anjast  sach  a 
picture  would  be.  Oar  futare  advocate,  if 
we  are  00  happy  as  to  find  one,  may  not  be 
able  to  disprove  a  single  article  in  the  indict- 
meat—and  yet  we  know  that,  as  the  world 
goes,  he  will  be  right  if  be  marks  the  year 
with  a  white  ttroke— as  one  in  which,  on 
the  whole,  the  moral  harvest  was  better  than 
to  average. 

Once  more :  oar  knowledge  of  any  man  is 
always  inadequate— even  of  the  unit  which 
each  of  us  oalls  himself  j  and  the  first  condi- 
tion under  whicb  we  can  know  a  man  at  all 
is,  that  he  be  in  essentials  something  like 
ooiselves;   that  our  own  experience  be  an 
interpreter  which  shall  open  the  secrets  of 
bis  experience ;  and  it  often  happens,  even 
among  our  contemporaries,  that  we  are  al- 
together baffled.    The  Englishman  and  the 
Italian  may  understand  each  other's  speech, 
bat  the  language  of  each  other's  ideas  has 
itili  to  be  learnt.    Our  long  failures  in  Ire- 
knd  haye  risen  from  a  radical  incongruity 
of  character  which  has  divided  the  Celt 
from  the  Saxon.    And  again,  in  the  same 
country,  the  Catholic  will  be  a  mystery  to 
the  Protestant,  and  the  Protestant  to  the 
Catholic.    Their  intellects  have  been  shaped 
in  opposite  moulds ;    they  are  like  instru- 
ments which  cannot  be  played  in  concert. 
In  the  same  way,  but  in  a  far  higher  degree, 
we  are  divided  from  the  generations  which 
baye  preceded  us  in  this  planet — we  try  to 
comprehend  a  Pericles  or  a  Caesar — an  image 
riees  before  us  which  we  seem  to  recognize 
as  belonging   to  our   common   humanity. 
There  is  this  feature  which  is  familiar  to  us 
—and  this — and  this.    We  are  full  of  hope ; 
the  lineaments,  one  by  one,  pass  into  clear- 
ness;  when  suddenly  the   figure  becomes 
enveloped  in  a  cloud — some  perplexity  crosses 
our  analysis,  hafiiing  it  utterly ;  the  phantom 
which  we  have  evoked  dies  away  before  our 
eyes,  scomfoUy  mocking  our  incapacity  to 
master  it. 

The  English  antecedent  to  the  Reforma- 
tion are  nearer  to  us  than  Greeks  or 
Romans ;  and  yet  there  is  a  large  interval 
between  the  baron  who  fought  at  Barnet 
field,  and  his  polished  descendant  %t  a 
modem  lev^e.    The  scale  of  appreciation  and 

the   rule    of  judgment — the    habits,   the 

hopes,  the  fears,  the  emotions — ^have  utterly 

ehanged. 
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In  perusing  modern  histories,  the  present 
writer  has  been  struck  dumb  with  wonder  at 
the   facility  with  which  men  will   fill  in 
chasms  in  their  information  with  conjecture ; 
will   guess    at    the   motives    whicH   have, 
prompted  actions ;  will  pass  their  censures, 
as  if  all  secrets  of  the  past  lay  out  on  an 
open  scroll  before  them.    He  is  obliged  to 
say  for  himself  that,  wherever  he  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  authentic  ex- 
planations of  English  historical  difficulties,  . 
it  is  rare  indeed  that  he  has  found  any  con- 
jecture, either  of  his  own  or  of  any  other 
modern  writer,  confirmed.    The  true  motive 
has  almost  invariably  been  of  a  kind  which 
no  modem  experience  could  have  suggested. 
Thoughts  such  as  these  form  a  hesitating 
prelude  to  an  expression  of  opinion  on  a 
controverted   question.      They  will  serve, 
however,  to  indicate  the  limits  within  which 
the  said  opinion  is  supposed  to  be  hazarded. 
And,  in  fact,  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  his- 
torical subject  is  the  conclusion  so  clear  that 
it  can  be  enunciated  in  a  definite  form.*   The 
utmost  which  can  be  safely  hazarded  with 
history  is    to   relate   honestly  ascertained 
facts,  with  only  such  indications  of  a  judicial 
sentence  upon  them  as  may  be  suggested  in 
the  form  in  which  the  story  is  arranged. 

Whether  the  monastic  bodies  of  England, 
at  the  time  of  their  dissolution,  were  really 
in  that  condition  of  moral  corruption  which 
is  laid  to  their  charge  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment by  which  they  were  dissolved,  is  a 
point  which  it  seems  hopeless  to  argue. 
Roman  Catholic,  and  indeed  almost  all  Eng- 
lish, writers  who  are  not  committed  to  an 
un&vorable  opinion  by  the  ultra-Protestant- 
ism of  their  doctrines — seen^  to  have  agreed 
of  late  years  that  the  accusations,  if  not 
&lBe,  were  enormously  exaggerated.  The 
dissolution,  we  are  told,  was  a  predetermined 
act  of  violence  and  rapacity ;  and  when  the 
reports  and  the  letters  of  the  visitors  are 
quoted  in  justification  of  the  Government, 
the  discussion  is  closed  with  the  dismissal  of 
every  unfavorable  vntness  from  the  court,  as 
venal,  corrupt,  calumnious— in  fact,  as  a 
subomed  liar.  Upon  these  terms  the  argu- 
ment is  easily  disposed  of ;  and  if  it  were 
not  that  truth  is  in  all  matters  better  than 
falsehood,  it  would  be  idle  to  reopen  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  justly  dealt  with.  No 
evidence  can  affect  convictions  which  have 
been  attired  at  without  evidence — and  why 
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•hould  we  attempt  a  task  which  it  is  hopeless 
to  accomplish?    It  seems  necessary,  how- 
CYer,  to  reassert  the  actual  state  of  the  snr- 
yiving  testimony  from  time  to  time,  if  it  be 
only  to  sustain  the  links  o£  the  old  tradi- 
tions;  and  the  present  paper  will  contain 
one  or  two  pictures  of  a  peculiar  kind,  ex- 
hibiting the  life  and  habits  of  those  institu- 
tions, which   have  been   lately  met  with 
chiefly  among  the  unprinted  Records.    In 
anticipation  of  any  possible  charge  of  un- 
fairness in  judging  from  isolated  instances, 
we  disclaim  simply  all  desire  to  judge— all 
wish  to  do  any  thing  beyond  relating  certain 
ascertained  stories.    Let  it  remain,  to  those 
who  are  perverse  enough  to  insist  upon  it, 
an  open  question  whether  the  monasteries 
were  more  corrupt  tinder  Henry  VIII.  than 
they  had  been  four  hundred  years  earlier. 
The  dissolution  would  have  been  equally  a 
necessity ;   for  no  reasonable  person  would 
desire  that  bodies  of  men  should  have  been 
maintained  for  the  only  business  of  singiog 
masses,  when  the  efficacy  of  masses  was  no 
longer  believed.       Our  present  desire  is 
merely  this — to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the 
Government,  in  discharging  a  duty  which 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  condescended 
to  falsehood  in  seeking  a  vindication  for 
themselves  which  they  did  not  require ;  or 
whether  they  had  cause  really  to  believe  the 
majority  of  the  monastic  bodies  to   be  as 
they  affirmed — whether,  that  is  to  say,  there 
really  wete  such  cases  either  of  flagrant 
immorality,  neglect  of  discipline,  or  careless 
waste  and  prodigality,  as  to  justify  the  gen- 
eral censure  which  was  pronounced  against 
the  system  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Privy 
Council.       • 

Secure  in  the  supposed  completeness  with 
which  Queen  Mary's  agents  destroyed  the 
Records  of  the  visitation  under  her  father, 
Roman  Catholic  writers  have  taken  refuge  in 
a  disdainful  denial ;  and  the  Anglicans,  who 
for  the  most  part  (while  contented  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  the  Reformation)  detest  the 
means  by  which  it  was  brought  about,  have 
taken  the  same  view.  Bishop  Latimer  tells 
us  that,  when  the  Report  of  the  visitors  of 
the  abbeys  was  read  in  the  Commons  House, 
there  rose  from  all  sides  one  long  cry  of 
"  Down  with  them . ' '  But  Bishop  Latimer, 
in  the  opinion  of  High  Churchmen,  is  not 
to  be  believed.  Do  we  produce  letters  of 
the  visitors  themselves,  we  are  told  that  they 


are  the  slanders  prepared  to  justify  a  pre- 
conceived purpose  of  spoliation.    No  wit- 
ness, it  seems,  will  be  admitted  unless  it  be 
the  witness  of  a  friend.    Unless  some  enemy 
of  the  Reformation  can  be  found  to  confess 
the  crimes  which   made  the   Reformation 
necessary,  the  crimes  themselves  are  to  be 
regarded  as  unproved.    This  is  a  hard  condi- 
tion.   We  appeal  to  Wolsey.    Wolsey  com- 
menced the  suppression.    Wolsey  first  made 
public  the   infamies  which  disgraced  the 
Church;    while,  notwithstanding,  he  died 
the  devoted  servant  of  the  Church.    This 
evidence  is  surely  admissible?      Bat  no: 
Wolsey,  too,  must  be  put  out  of  court. 
Wolsey  was  a  courtier  and  a  time-server. 
Wolsey  was  a  tyrant's  minion.    Wolsey  was 
— in  short,  we  know  what  Wolsey  was— or 
what  he  was  not.    Who  can  put  confidence 
in  a  charlatan?    Behind  the  bulwarks  of 
such  objections,  the  champion  of  the  abbeys 
may  wdl  believe  himself  secure. 

And  yet,  unreasonable  though  these  de- 
mands may  be,  it  happens,  after  all,  that  we 
are  able  partially  to  gratify  them.      It  is 
strange   that,   of    all    extant    acoasations 
against  any  one  of  the  abbeys,  the  heaviest 
is  from  a  quarter  which  even  Lingard  him- 
self would  scarcely  call  suspicious.    No  pic- 
ture left  us  by  Henry's  visitors  surpasses, 
even  if  it  eqaals,  a  description  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  drawn  by 
Morton,  Henry  TH.'s   Minister,  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans  himself. 

We  must  request  our  reader's  special  atten- 
tion for  the  next  two  pages. 

In  the  year  1489,  Pope  Innocent  VIII.-— 
moved  with  the  enormous  stories  which 
reached  his  ear  of  the  corruption  of  the 
houses  of  religion  in  England — granted  a 
commission  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  make  inquiries  whether  these  stories  were 
true,  and  to  proceed  to  correct  and  reform  as 
might  seem  good  to  him.  The  regular  clergy 
were  exempt  from  episcopal  visitation,  ex- 
cept under  especial  directions  from  Home. 
The  occasion  had  appeared  so  serious  as  to 
make  extraordinary  interference  necessary. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  Papal  commission, 
Cardinal  Morton,  among  other  letters,  wrote 
the  following : 

<<  John,  by  Divine  permiasion,  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbary,  Plrimate  of  all  England, 
Le^te  of  the  Apostolio  See,  to  William, 
A1%ot  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Albans, 
greeting. 

'*  We  have  received  certain  letters  under 
lead,  the  copies  whereof  we  herewith  send 
ToOf  from  our  most  holy  Lord  and  Father  in 
Christ,  Innocent,  by  Divine  Providence 
Pope,  the  eighth  of  that  name.  We  there- 
fore, John,  the  Archbishop,  the  visitor,  re- 
former, inquisitor,  and  juage  therein  men- 
tioned, in  reverence  for  the  Apostolic  See, 
have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of 
enforcing  the  said  commission ;  and  have  de- 
termined that  we  will  proceed  by,  and  ac- 
cording to,  the  full  force,  tenor,  and  e£fect 
of  the  same. 

'*  And  it  has  come  to  our  ears,  being  at 
once  publicly  notorious  and  brought  before 
us  upon  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses 
wortny  of  credit,  that  you,  the  abbot  afore- 
mentioned, have  been  of  long  time  noted 
and  difbmed,  and  do  yet  continue  so  noted, 
of  simony,  of  usury,  of  dilapidation  and 
waste  of  the  goods,  revenues,  and  possessions 
of  the  said  monastery,  and  of  certain  other 
enormous  crimes  and  excesses  hereafter  writ- 
ten. In  the  rule,  custody,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  goods,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of 
the  said  monastery,  you  are  so  remiss,  so 
negligent,  so  prodigal,  that  whereas  the  said 
monastery  was  of  old  times  founded  and  en- 
doired  by  the  pious  devotion  of  illustrious 
princes  of  famous  memory,  heretofore  kings 
of  this  land,  the  most  noble  progenitors  of 
our  most  serene  Lord  and  King  tnat  now  is, 
in  order  that  true  relieion  might  flourish 
there,  that  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  in 
whose  honor  and  glory  it  was  instituted, 
might  be  duly  oelebrated  there ; 

*<And  whereas,  in  days  heretofore  the 
regular  observance  of  the  said  rule  was 
greatly  regarded,  and  hospitality  was  dili- 
gently kept; 

*'  Nevertheless,  for  no  little  time,  during 
which  you  hav^  presided  in  the  same  mon- 
asterr,  you  and  certain  of  your  fellow  monks 
and  Drethren  (whose  blood,  it  is  feared, 
through  your  neglect,  a  severe  Judge  will  re- 
quire at  your  hand)  have  relaxed  the  meas- 
ure and  form  of  religions  life ;  you  have  laid 
aside  the  pleasant  yoke  of  contemplation, 
and  all  regular  observances;  hospitality, 
alms,  and  those  other  offices  of  piety  which 
of  old  time  were  exercised  and  ministered 
therein,  have  decreased,  and  by  your  faults, 
your  carelessness,  your  neglect  and  deed,  do 
daily  decrease  more  and  more,  and  cease  to 
be  regarded — the  pious  vows  of  the  founders 
are  defrauded  vi  their  just  intent;  the 
antient  rule  of  your  order  is  deserted  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  your  fellow  monks  and  brethren, 
as  we  most  deeply  grieve  to  learn,  giving 


themselves  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  l&yin{ 
aside  the  fear  of  God,  do  lead  only  a  life  of  . 
lasciviousness — ^nay,  as  is  horrible  to  relate, 
be  not  afraid  to  aefile  the  holy  places,  even 
the  very  churches  of  God,  by  infamous  in- 
tercourse with  nuns,  et  sanguinis  et  seminis 
effusione, 

**  You  yourself,  moreover,  among  other 
grave  enormities  and  abominable  crimes 
whereof  you  are  guilty,  and  for  which  you 
are  noted  and  dinamed,  have,  in  the  first 
place,  admitted  a  certain  married  woman, 
named  Elena  Germyn,  who  has  separated 
herself  without  just  cause  from  her  husband, 
and  for  some  time  past  has  lived  in  adultery 
with  another  man,  to  be  a  nun  or  sister  in 
the  house  or  Priory  of  Pray,  lying,  as  you 
pretend,  within  your  jurisdiction.  You 
have  next  appointed'  the  same  woman  to  be 
prioress  of  the  said  house,  notwithstanding 
that  her  said  husband  was  living  at  the  time, 
and  is  still  alive.  And  finally.  Father 
Thomas  Sudbury,  one  of  your  brother  monks, 
publicly,  notoriously,  and  without  interfer- 
ence or  punishment  from  you,  has  associated, 
and  still  associates,  with  this  woman  as  an 
adulterer  with  his  harlot. 

*'  Moreover,  divers  other  of  your  brethren 
find  fellow  monks  have  resorted,  and  do 
resort,  continually  to  her  and  other  women 
at  the  same  place,  as  to  a  public  brothel  or 
receiving  house,  and  have  received  no  cor- 
rection tnerefore. 

"  Nor  is  Pray  the  only  house  into  which 
you  have  introduced  disorder.  At  the  nun- 
nery of  Sapwell,  which  you  als6  contend  to 
be  under  your  jurisdiction,  you  change  the 
prioresses  and  superiors  again  and  again  at 
your  own  will  and  caprice.  Here,  as  well  as 
at  Pray,  you  depose  those  who  are  good  and 
religious ;  you  promote  to  the  highest  digni- 
ties the  worthless  and  the  vicious.  The 
duties  of  the  order  are  cast  aside,  virtue  is 
nefflected ;  and  by  these  means  so  much  cost 
and  extravagance  has  been  caused,  that  to 
provide  means  for  your  indulgence  you  have 
introduced  certain  of  your  brethren  to  pre- 
side in  their  houses  under  the  name  of 
^ardians,  when  in  fact  they  are  no  guard- 
ians, but  thieves  and  notorious  villains ;  and 
with  their  help  you  have  caused  and  per- 
mitted the  goods  of  the  same  priories  to  be 
dispensed,  or  to  sneak  more  truly  to  be  dissi- 
pated,  in  the  aoove-described  corruptions 
and  other  enormous  and  accursed  offences, 
lliose  places  once  religious  are  rendered  and 
reputea  as  it  were  profane  and  impious; 
and  by  your  own  and  your  creatures'  con- 
duct are  so  impoverished  as  to  be  reduced  to 
the  verge  of  ruin. 

**  In  like  manner,  also,  you  have  dealt 
with  certain  other  cells  of  monks,  which 
you  say  are  subject  to  you,  even  within  the 
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monastery  of  the  glorions  proto-martyr, 
Alban  himself.  You  have  dilapidated  the 
common  property;  you  have  made  away 
with  the  jewels ;  the  copses,  the  woods,  the 
underwood,  almost  all  the  oaks  and  other 
forest  trees,  to  the  value  of  eight  thousand 
marks  and  more,  you  have  made  to  be  cut 
down  without  distinction,  and  they  have  by 
you  been  sold  and  alienated.  The  brethren 
of  the  abbey,  some  of  whom,  as  is  reported, 
are  siven  over  to  all  the  evil  things  of  the 
world,  neglect  the  service  of  God  altogether. 
They  live  with  harlots  and  mistresses  pub- 
licly and  continuously,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  monastery  and  without.  Some  of 
them,  who  are  covetous  of  honor  and  promo- 
tion, and  desirous  therefore  of  pleasing  your 
cupidity,  have  stolen  and  ma<^  away  with 
the  chalices  and  other  jewels  of  the  church. 
The^  have  even  sacrileeiously  extracted  the 
precious  stones  from  t^e  very  shrine  of  St. 
Alban ;  and  you  have  not  punished  these 
men,  but  have  rather  knowingly  supported 
and  maintained  them.  If  any  of  your 
brethren  be  living  justly  and  religiously,  if 
any  be  wise  and  ^virtuous,  these  you 
straightway  depress  and  hold  in  hatred.  .  . 
.  .  xou  .  .  .  .  " 

But  we  need  not  transcribe  further  this 
overwhelming  document.  It  pursues  its  way 
through  mire  and  filth  to  its  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion.  After  all  this,  the 
abbot  was  not  deposed ;  he  was  invited 
merely  to  reconader  his  doings,  and  if  pos- 
sible amend  them.  Such  was  Church  dis- 
cipline, even  under  an  extraordinary  commis- 
sion firom  Rome.  Bat  the  most  incorrigible 
Anglican  will  scarcely  question  the  truth  of 
a  picture  drawn  by  such  a  hand ;  and  it 
must  be  added  that  this  one  unexceptionable 
indictment  lends  at  once  assured  credibility 
to  the  reports  which  were  presented  fifty 
years  later,  on  the  general  visitation.  There 
is  no  longer  room  for  the  {wesumptive  objec- 
tion that  charges  so  revolting  could  not  be 
true.  We  see  that  in  their  worst  form  they 
could  be  true,  and  the  evidence  of  Legh  and 
Legbton,  of  Rice  and  Bedyll,  as  it  remains 
in  their  letters  to  Cromwell,  must  be  shaken 
in  detail,  or  else  it  must  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect. We  cannot  dream  that  Archbishop 
Morton  was  mistaken,  or  was  misled  by  false 
information.  St.  Albans  was  no  obscure 
priory  in  a  remote  and  thinly-peopled 
county.  The  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  was  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  takbg  precedence  of  bish- 
ops, living  in  the  full  glare  of  notoriety, 
within  a  few  miles  of  London.    The  arch- 
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bishop  had  ample  means  of  ascertainiug  the 
truth ;  and,  we  may  be  sure,  had  taken  care 
to  examine  his  ground  before  he  left  on 
record  so  tremendous  an  accusation.  This 
story  is  true — as  true  as  it  is  piteous.  We 
will  pause  a  moment  over  it  before  we  pass 
from  this,  once  more  to  ask  our  passionate 
Church  friends  whether  still  they  persist  that 
the  abbeys  were  no  worse  under  the  Tudors 
than  they  had  been  in  their  origin,  under  the 
Saxons,  or  under  the  .first  Norman  and  Plan- 
tagenet  kings.  No,  indeed,  it  was  not  so. 
The  abbeys  which  towered  in  the  midst  of 
the  English  towns,  the  houses  clustered  at 
their  feet  like  subjects  round  some  majestic 
queen,  were  images  indeed  of  the  civil  su- 
premacy which  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  asserted  for  itself ;  but  they  were 
images  also  of  an  inner  spiritual  sublimity, 
which  had  won  the  homage  of  grateful  and 
admiring  nations.  The  heavenly  graces  had 
once  descended  upon  the  monastic  orders, 
making  them  miuisters  of  mercy,  patterns  of 
celestial  life,  breathing  witnesses  of  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  and  sancti- 
fying the  heart.  And  then  it  was  that  art 
and  wealth  and  genius  poured  out  their, 
treasures  to  raise  fitting  tabernacles  for  the 
dwelling  of  so  divine  a  soul.  Alike  in  ihe 
village  and  the  city,  amongst  the  unadorned 
walls  and  lowly  roofs  which  closed  in  the 
humble  dwellings  of  the  laity,  the  majestic 
houses  of  the  Father  of  mankind  and  of  his 
especial  servants  rose  up  in  sovereign  beauty. 
And  ever  at  the  sacred  gates  sat  Mercy, 
pouring  out  relief  from  a  never-failing  store 
to  the  poor  and  the  suffering ;  ever  within 
the  sacred  aisles  the  voices  of  holy  men  were 
pealing  heavenwards  in  intercession  for  the 
sins  of  mankind  ;  and  such  blessed  infiuenoes 
were  thought  to  exhale  around  those  myste- 
rious precincts,  that  even  the  poor  outcasts 
of  society — the  debtor,  the  felon,  and  the 
outlaw — gathered  round  the  walls  as  the 
sick  men  sought  the  shadow  of  the  apostle, 
and  lay  there  sheltered  from  the  avenging 
hand,  till  their  sins  were  washed  from  oflT 
their  souls.  The  abbeys  of  the  middle  ages 
floated  through  the  storms  of  war  and  con- 
quest, like  the  ark  upon  the  waves  of  the 
flood,  in  the  midst  of  violence*  remaining  in- 
violate, through  the  awful  reverence  which 
surrounded  them.  The  abbeys,  as  Henry's 
visitors  found  them,  were  as  little  like  what 
they  once  had  been,  as  the  living  man  in 
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Um  pride  of  htB  growth  ia  like  the  corpse 
which  the  earth  makes  haste  to  hide  for- 
ever. 

The  official  letters  which  reveal  the  condi- 
tion into  which  the  monastic  establishments 
had  degenerated,  are  chiefly  in  the  Cotton 
library,  and  a  large  number  of  them  have 
been  pablisbed  by  the  Camden  Society.  '  Be- 
sides these,  however,  there  are  in  the  Rolls 
Hoase  many  other  docaments  which  confirm 
and  complete  the  statements  of  the  writers  of 
those  letters.  There  is  a  part  of  what  seems 
to  have  been  a  digest  of  the  Black  Book — an 
epitome  of  iniquities,  under  the  title  of  the 
Compendhan  Compertarum.  There  are  also 
reports  from  private  persona,  private  entrea- 
ties for  inquiry,  depositions  of  monks  in  oflEk- 
dal  examinations,  and  other  similar  papers, 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  too  offensive 
to  be  produced,  and  may  rest  in  obscurity, 
unless  contentious  persons  compel  us  to  bring 
them  forward.  Some  of  these,  however, 
throw  carious  light  on  the  habits  of  the  time, 
and  on  the  collateral  disorders  which  accom- 
panied the  more  gross  enormities.  They 
show  US,  toOj  that,  although  the  dark  tints 
predominata^  the  picture  was  not  wholly 
black  ;  that  as  just  Lot  was  in  the  midst  of 
Sodom,  yet  was  unable  by  his  single  pres- 
ence to  save  the  guilty  city  from  destruction, 
10  in  the  latest  era  of  monasticism,  there 
were  types  yet  lingering  of  an  older  and 
fairer  age,  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  de- 
livered, like  the  patriarch,  but  perished  most 
of  them  with  the  institution  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  hideous  espflsixre  is  not  un- 
tinted  with  fairer  lines ;  and  we  see  traits 
here  and  there  of  true  devotioti,  mistaken  but 
heroic. 

Of  these  documents  two  specimens  shall 
be  ^ven  in  this  place,  one  of  either  kind  : 
and  bothy  so  far  %8  we  know,  new  to  modern 
history.  The  first  is  so  angular,  that  we 
print  it  as  it  is  found, — a  genuine  antique, 
fished  up,  in  perfect  preservation,  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  old  worid. 

About  eight  miles  from  Ludlow,  in  the 
county  of  Herefordshire,  once  stood  the 
abbey  of  Wigmore.  There  was  Wigmore 
Castle,  a  stronghold  of  the  Welsh  Marches, 
now,  we  believe,  a  modem  well-condiUoned 
mansion  ;  and  Wigmore  Abbey,  of  which  we 
do  not  hear  that  there  are  any  remaining 
traces.  Though  now  vanished,  however, 
like  80  many  of  its  kind,  three  hundred  years 
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ago  the  house  was  in  vigorous  existence; 
and  when  the  stir  commenced  for  an  inquiry, 
the  proceedings  of  the  abbot  of  this  place 
gave  occasion  to  a  memorial  which  stands  in 
the  Rolls  collection  as  follows.  (Rolls  House 
MSS.,  Miscellaneous  Papers ,  First  Series. 
356.) 

'<  Articles  to  be  objected  against  John 
Smart,  Abbot  of  the  Monasterr  of  WIemore, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Thomas  Cromwell, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Vicegerent  to  the 
King's  Majesty. 

<<l.  The  said  abbot  is  to  be  accused  of 
simony,  as  well  for  taking  money  for  advo- 
cation and  putations  of  benefices,  as  for  giv- 
ing of  orders,  or,  more  truly,  selling  them,  and 
that  to  such  persons  which  have  been  re- 
jected elsewhere,  and  of  little  learning  and. 
light  consideration. 

**  2.  The  said  abbot  hath  promoted  to 
orders  many  scholars,  when  all  other  bish- 
ops did  refrain  to  give  any  for  certain  ^ood 
ordinances  devised  by  the  King's  Maiestj 
and  his  Council  for  the  common  weal  of  this 
realm.  Then  resorted  to  the  said  abbot, 
scholars  out  of  all  parts,  whom  he  would 
promote  to  orders  by  sixty  at  a  time,  and 
sometimes  more,  and  otherwhiles  less.  And 
sometimes  the  said  abbot  would  give  orders 
by  night  within  his  chamber ;  and  otherwise 
in  the  church  early  in  the  morning,  and 
now  and  then  at  a  chapel  out  of  the  abbey. 
So  that  there  be  many  unlearned  and  light 
priests  made  by  the  said  abbot,  and  in  the 
'diocese  of  Llandaff,  and  in  the  places  afore- 
named— a  thousand,  as  it  is  esteemed,  by 
the  space  of  this  seven  years  he  hath  ma<M 
priests,  and  received  not  so  little  money  of 
them  as  a  thousand  pounds  for  their  orders. 

*  <  3.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  now  of  late, 
when  he  could  not  be  suflbred  to  give  general 
orders,  weekly  for  the  most  part  doth  give 
orders  by  pretence  of  dispensation ;  and  by 
that  color  he  promoteth  them  to  orders  by 
two  and  three,  and  takes  much  money  of 
them,  both  for  their  orders  and  for  to  pur- 
chase their  dispensations  after  the  time  he 
hath  promoted  them  to  their  orders. 

*'  4.  Item,  the  said  abbot  hath  hurt  and 
dismayed  his  tenants  by  ]^utting  them  from 
their  leases,  and  by  inclosing  their  commons 
from  them,  and  selling  and  utter  wasting  of 
the  woods  that  were  wont  to  relieve  and  suc- 
cor them. 

**  5.  Item,  the  said  abbot  hath  sold 
corradyes,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  monas- 
tery. 

**  6.  Item,  the  said  abbot  hath  alienate 
and  sold  the  jewels  and  plate  of  the  monas- 
tery, to  the  valne  of  fi^  hundred  marks. 
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to  purchase  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  his  bulls 
to  be  ta  bishop,  and  to  annex  the  said  abbey 
to  his  bishopric,  to  thai  intent  that  he  should 
ni>t  for  his  misdeeds  be  punished^  or  deprived 
from  his  said  abbey, 

**  7.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot,  lone  after 
that  other  bishops  had  renoanced  thefiishop 
of  Rome,  and  professed  them  to  the  King's 
Majesty,  did  use,  bat  more  yerily  usurped, 
the  office  of  a  bishop  by  virtue  of  his  first 
bulls  purchased  from  Rome,  till  now  of  late, 
as  it  will  appear  by  the  date  of  hisconfirpia- 
tion,  if  he  haye  any. 

**8.  Item,  that  he  the  said  abbot  hath 
lived  viciously,  and  kept  to  concubines 
divers  and  many  women  that  is  openly 
known. 

<*  9.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  doth  yet 
continue  his  vicious  living,  as  it  is  known, 
openly. 

*'  10.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  hath 
spent  and  wasted  much  of  the  ^oods  of  the 
said  monastery  upon  the  aforesaid  women. 

<<  11.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  is  mali- 
cious and  very  wrathful,  not  regarding  what 
he  saith  or  doeth  in  his  fury  or  anger. 

*<  12.  Item,  that  one  Richard  OjleB 
bought  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Wig- 
more  a  corradye,  and  a  chamber  for  him  and 
his  wife  for  term  of  their  lives ;  and  when 
the  said  Richard  Gyles  was  aeed  and  was 
very  weak,  he  disposed  his  goo&,  and  made 
executors  to  execute  his  will.    And  when 

the  said  abbot  now  being perceived  that 

the  said  Richard  Gyles  was  rich,  and  had 
not  bequested  so  much  of  his  goods  to  him 
as  he  would  have  had,  the  said  abbot  then, 
came  to  the  chamber  of  the  said  Richard 
Gyles,  and  put  out  thence  all  his  friends 
and  kinsfolk  that  kept  him  in  his  sickness ; 
and  then  the  said  abbot  set  his  brother  and 
other  of  his  servants  to  keep  the  sick  man ; 
and  the  night  next  coming  after  the  said 
Richard  Gyles 's  coffer  was  broken,  and 
thence  taken  all  that  was  in  the  same,  to 
the  value  of  forty  marks ;  and  long  after 
the  said  abbot  confessed,  before  the  executors 
of  the  said  Richard  Gyles,  that  it  was  his 
deed. 

**  13.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot,  after  he 
had  taken  away  the  goods  of  the  said  Rich- 
ard Gyles,  used  daily  to  reprove  and  check 
the  said  Richard  Gyles,  ana  inquire  of  him 
where  was  more  of  his  coin  and  money ;  and 
at  the  last  the  said  a}>bot  thought  he  lived 
too  long,  and  made  the  sick  man,  after  much 
sorry  keeping,  to  be  taken  from  his  feather- 
bed, and  laid  ^pon  a  oold  mattress,  and 
kept  his  friends  from  him  to  his  death. 

*<  15.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  consented 
to  the  death  and  murdering  of  one  John 
Tichhill,  that  was  slain  at  his  procuring, 
at  the  said  monastery,  by  Sir  Richard  CuB- 


lev,  canon  and  chaplain  to  the  said  abbot ; 
which  canon  is  and  ever  hath  been  since  that 
time  chief  of  the  said  abbot's  council ;  and 
is  supported  to  carry  crossbowes,  and  to  go 
whitner  he  lusteth  at  any  time,  to  fishing 
and  hunting  in  the  king's  rorests,  parks,  and 
chases ;  but  little  or  nothing  serving  the 
quire,  as  other  brethren  do,  neither  corrected 
of  the  abbot  for  any  trespass  he  doth  com- 
mit. 

'<  16.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  hath  been 
perjured  oft,  as  is  to  be  proved,  and  is 
proved ;  and  as  it  is  supposea,  did  not  make 
a  true  inventory  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and 
jewels  of  his  monastery  to  the  King's  Maj- 
esty and  his  council. 

'*  17.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  bath  in- 
fringed all  the  king's  injunctions  which  were 
fiven  him  by  Doctor  Cave  to  observe  and 
eep,  and  when  he  was  denounced  in  plena 
capitulo  to  have  broken  the  same,  he  would 
have  put  in  prison  the  brother  as  did  de- 
nounce him  to  have  broken  the  same  injunc- 
tions, save  that  he  was  let  by  the  convent 
there. 

«  18.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  hath 
openly  preached  against  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  saying  he  ought  not  to  love  his 
enemy,  but  as  he  loves  the  devil ;  and  that 
he  should  love  his  enemy's  soul,  but  not  his 
body.  • 

*<  19.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  hath 
taken  but  small  regard  to  the  good-living  of 
his  household. 

**  20.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  hath  had 
and  hath  yet  a  special  favor  to  misdoers  and 
manquellers,  thieves,  deceivers  of  their 
neighbors,  and  by  them  [is]  most  ruled  and 
counselled. 

'*21«  Item,  thjtt  the  said  abbot  hath 
granted  leases  of  farms  and  advocations  first 
to  one  man,  and  took  his  fine,  and  also  hath 
granted  the  sdme  lease  to  another  man  for 
more  money ;  and  then  would  make  to  the 
last  taker  a  lease  or  vnriting,  with  an  ante- 
date of  the  first  lease,  which  hath  bred  great 
dissension  among  gentlemen — as  Master 
Blunt  and  Master  MoySey,  and  other 
takers  of  such  leases — and  that  often. 

**  22.  Item,  the  said  abbot  having  the  con- 
trepaynes  of  leases  in  his  keeping,  hath,  for 
money,  rased  out  the  number  of  years  men- 
tioned in  the  said  leases,  and  writ  a  fresh 
number  in  the  former  taker's  lease,  and  in 
the  contrepayne  thereof,  to  the  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  taker  or  buyer  of  the  residue  of 
such  leases,  of  whom  he  hath  received  the 
money. 

«  23.  Item,  the  said  abbot  hath  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  foundation  of  his  monastery, 
admitted  freely  tenants  into  certain  alms- 
houses belonging  to  the  said  monastery ;  but 
of  them  he  hath  taken  large  fines,  and  soma 
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of  tbem  he  hath  pat  away  that  wonld  not 
gi?e  him  fines ;  wnither  poor,  aged,  and  im- 
potent people  were  wont  to  l^  freely  ad- 
mitted, ana  [to]  reoeive  the  foander*B  alms 
that  of  the  old  customs  [were]  limited  to  the 
same — which  alms  is  also  diminished  hy  the 
said  ahbot. 

'*  24.  Item,  that  the  said  ahbot  did  not 
deliver  the  bulls  of  his  bishopric,  that  he 
purchased  from  Rome,  to  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king's  council  till  long  after  the  time  he 
had  delivered  and  exhibit^  the  bulls  of  his 
monastery  to  them. 

*<  25.  Item,  that  the  said  abbot  hath  de- 
tained and  yet  doth  detain  servants'  wages : 
and  often  when  the  said  servants  hath  asked 
their  wages,  the  said  abbot  hath  put  them 
into  the  stocks,  and  beat  them. 

'<  26.  Item,  the  said  abbot,  in  times  past, 
bath  had  a  great  devotion  to  ride  to  Llangar- 
van,  in  Wales,  upon  Lammas-day,  to  receive 
pardon  there;  and  on  the  even  he  would 
visit  one  Mary  Hawle,  an  old  acquaintance 
of  his,  at  the  Welsh  Poole ;  and  on  the 
morrow  ride  to  the  foresaid  Uangarvan,  to 
be  confessed  and  absolved,  and  the  same 
night  return  to  company  with  the  said  Mary 
Hawle,  at  the  Welsh  Foole  aforesaid,  and 
Kateryn,  the  said  Mary  Hawle  her  first 
daughter,  whom  the  said  abbot  lone  hath 
kept  to  concubine,  and  had  children  by  her, 
that  he  lately  married  at  Ludlow.  And 
[there  be]  others  that  have  been  taken  out 
of  his  chamber  and  put  in  the  stocks  within 
the  said  abbey,  and  others  that  have  com- 
plained upon  him  to  the  king's  council  of 
the  Marches  of  Wales ;  and  the  woman  that 
dashed  out  his  teeth,  that  he  would  have 
had  by  violence,  I  will  not  name  now,  nor 
other  men's  wives,  lest  it  would  offend  your 
good  lordship  to  read  or  hear  the  same. 

**  27.  Item,  the  said  abbot  doth  daily  em- 
beizle,  sell,  and  convey  the  goods,  and  chat- 
tds,  and  jewels  of  the  said  monastery,  hav- 
ing no  need  so  to  do ;  for  it  is  thought  that 
he  hath  a  thousand  marks  or  two  thousand 
lying  by  him  that  he  hath  gotten  by  selling 
of  orders,  and  the  jewels  and  plate  of  the 
monastery  and  oorradyes;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  he  will  alienate  all  the  rest,  un- 
less your  good  lordship  speedily  make  re- 
dress and  provision  to  let  the  san^e. 

'  *  28 .  Item ,  the  said  abbot  was  accustomed 
yearly  to  preach  at  Leyntwarden  on  the  Fes- 
tival of  tne  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
where  and  when  the  people  were  wont  to 
offer  to  an  ima^e  there,  and  to  the  same  the 
s&id  abbot  in  his  sermons  would  exhort  them 
and  enooorage  them .  But  now  the  oblations 
be  decayed,  the  abbot,  espying  the  image 
then  to  nave  a  cote  of  silvei^  plate  and  gilt, 
hath  taken  away  of  his  own  authority  the 
laid  image,  and  the  plate  turned  to  his  own 
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use ;  and  left  his  preaching  there,  saying  it 
is  no  manner  profit  to  any  man,  and  the 
plate' that  was  about  the  said  image  was 
named  to  be  worth  forty  p9unds. 

'*29.  Item,  the  said  abbot  hath  ever 
nourished  enmity  and  discord  among  his 
brethren ;  and  hath  not  encouraged  them  to 
learn  the  laws  and  the  mystery  of  Christ. 
But  he  that  least  knew  was  most  cherished 
by  him ;  and  he  hath  been  highly  displeased 
and  rhath]  disdained  when  his  brothers 
would  say  that '  it  is  God^s  precept  and  doc- 
trine that  ye  ought  to  prefer  before  your 
ceremonies  and  vain  constitutions.'  This 
saying  was  hieb  disobedient,  and  should  be 
grievously  punished ;  when  that  lying,  oblo- 
any,  flattery,  ignorance,  derision,  contumely, 
discord,  great  swearing,  drinking,  hypocrisy, 
fraud,  superstition,  deceit,  conspiracy  to 
wrong  their  neighbor,  and  other  of  that 
kind,  was  had  in  special  favor  and  regard. 
Laud  and  praise  be  to  God  that  bath  sent 
us  the  true  knowledge.  Honor  and  long 
prosperity  to  our  sovereign  lord,  and  his 
noble  council  that  teaches  to  advance  the 
same.    Amen. 

*<  By  John  Lee,  your  faithful  bedeman, 
and  canon  of  the  said  monastery  of  Wigmore, 

<*  Postscript.  My  good  lord,  there  is  in 
the  said  aboey  a  cross  of  fine  gold  and 
precious  stones,  whereof  one  diamond  was 
esteemed  by  Doctor  Booth,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, worth  a  hundred  marks.  In  that  cross 
is  inclosed  a  piece  of  wood,  named  to  be  of 
the  cross  that  Christ  died  upon,  and  to  the 
same  hath  been  offering.  And  when  it 
should  be  brought  down  to  the  church  from 
the  treasury,  it  was  brought  down  With 
lighto,  and  like  reverence  as  should  have 
been  done  to  Christ  himself.  I  fear  lest  the 
abbot  upon  Sunday  next,  when  he  may 
enter  the  treasury,  will  take  away  the  said 
cross  and  break  it,  or  turn  it  to  his  own  use, 
with  many  other  precious  jewels  that  be 
there. 

«A11  these  articles  afore  written  be  true 
as  to  the  substance  and  true  meaning  of 
them,  though  peradventure  for  haste  and 
lack  of  counsel  some  words  may  be  set  amiss 
or  out  of  their  place.  That  I  will  be  ready 
to  prove  forasmuch  as  lies  in  me,  when  it 
shall  like  your  honorable  lordship  to  direct 
your  commission  to  men  (or  any  man)  that 
will  be  indifferent  and  not  corrupt  to  sit 
upon  the  same,  at  the  said  abbey,  where  the 
wunesses  and  proofs  be  most  r^y  and  the 
truth  is  best  known,  or  at  any  other  place 
where  it  shall  be  thought  most  oonvefiient 
by  your  high  discretion  and  authority." 

The  statutes  of  Provisors,  commonly  called 
Premnnire  statutes,  which  forbade  all  pur- 
chases of  bulls  from  Rome  under  penalty  of 
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outlawry,  have  been  usually  oonsidered  in 
the  highest  degree  oppressive;  and  more 
particularly  the  puhlio  censure  has  fallen 
upon  the  last  applioation  of  those  statutes, 
when,  on  Wolsey's  fall,  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  were  laid  under  a  premunire,  and 
only  obtained  pardon  on  payment  of  a 
serious  fine.  Let  no  one  regret  that  he  has 
learnt  to  be  tolerant  to  Roman  Catholics  as 
the  nineteenth  century  knows  them.  But  it 
is  a  spurious  charity,  which,  to  remedy  a 
modern  injustice,  hastens  to  its  opposite; 
and  when  philosophic  historians  indulge  in 
loose  invective  against  the  statesmen  of  the 
Reformation,  they  show  themselves  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  the  custody  of  our  national 
annals.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  speak 
plainly  of  the  enormous  abuses  which  had 
grown  up  under  these  bulls.  Yet  even  the 
emphatic  language  of  the  statutes  scarcely 
prepares  us  to  find  an  abbot  able  to  purchase 
with  jewels  stolen  from  his  own  convent  a 
faculty  to  confer  holy  orders,  though  he  had 
never  been  consecrated  bishop,  and  to  make 
a  thousand  pounds  by  selling  the  exercise  of 
his  privileges.  This  is  the  most  flagrant 
case  which  has  fallen  under  the  eyes  of  the 
present  writer.  Yet  it  is  but  a  choice  speci- 
men out  of  many.  He  was  taught  to  be- 
lieve, like  other  modern  students  of  history, 
that  the  papal  dispensations  for  immorality, 
of  which  we  read  in  Fox  and  other  Protes- 
tant writers,  were  calumnies,  but  he  has 
been  forced  against  his  will  to  perceive  that 
the  supposed  calumnies  were  but  the  plain 
truth  ;  he  has  found  among  the  records — for 
one  thing,  a  list  of  more  than  twenty  clergy 
in  one  diocese  who  had  obtained  licenses  to 
keep  concubines.*  After  some  experience, 
he  advises  all  persons  who  are  anxious  to 
understand  the  English  Reformation  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  Statute  Book. 
Every  fresh  record  which  is  brought  to  light 
is  a  fresh  evidence  in  its  fkvor.  In  the 
fluctuations  of  the  conflict  there  were  parlia- 
ments, as  there  were  princes,  of  opposing 
sentiments;  and  measures  were  passed, 
amended,  repealed,  or  censured,  as  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  came  alternately  into 
power.  But  whatever  were  the  difl^nces 
of  opinion,  the  &ets  on  either  side  which 
are  stated  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  may  be 
uniformly  trusted.  Even  In  the  attainders 
for  treason  and  heresy  we  admire  the  truth- 
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fulness  of  the  details  of  the  indictments, 
although  we  deplore  the  prejudice  which  at 
times  could  make  a  crime  of  virtue. 

We  pass  on  to  the  next  picture.  Equal 
justice,  or  some  attempt  at  it,  was  promised, 
and  we  shall  perhaps  part  from  the  friends 
of  the  monasteries  on  better  terms  than  they 
believe.  At  least,  we  shall  add  to  our  own 
history  and  to  the  Catholic  martyrology  a 
story  of  genuine  interest. 

We  have  many  accounts  of  the  abbeys  at 
the  time  of  their  actual  dissolution.  The 
resistance  or  acquiescence  of  superiors,  the 
dismissals  of  the  brethren,  the  sale  of  the 
property,  the  destruction  of  relics,  &c.,  are 
all  described.  We  know  how  the  windows 
were  taken  out,  how  the  glass  appropriated, 
how  the  **  melter  "  accompanied  the  visitors 
to  run  the  lead  upon  the  roofs,  and  the 
metal  of  the  bells  into  portable  forms.  Wo 
see  the  pensioned  regulars  filing  out  reluc- 
tantly, or  exulting  in  their  deliverance,  dis- 
charged from  their  vows,  furnished  eaeh 
with  his  "  secular  apparel,"  and  his  pune 
of  money,  to  begin  the  world  as  he  might. 
These  scenes  have  long  been  partially  known, 
and  they  were  rarely  attended  with  any 
thing  remarkable.  At  the  time  of  the  sup- 
pression, the  discipline  of  several  years  bad 
broken  down  opposition,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  catastrophe.  The  end  came  at 
last,  but  as  an  issue  which  had  been  long 
foreseen. 

We  have  sought  in  vain,  however,  for  a 
glimpse  into  the  interior  of  the  houses  at 
the  first  intimation  of  what  was  coming — 
more  especially  when  the  great  blow  was 
struck  which  severed  England  from  obedience 
to  Rome,  and  asserted  the  independence  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Then,  virtually,  the 
fate  of  the  monasteries  was  decided.  As 
soon  as  the  supremacy  was  vested  in  the 
crown,  inquiry  into  their  condition  could  no 
longer  be  escaped  or  delayed ;  and  then, 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coqb* 
try,  there  must  have  been  rare  dismay.  The 
account  of  the  London  Carthusians  is  indeed 
known  to  us,  because  they  chose  to  die  rather 
than  yield  submission  where  their  consciences 
forbade  them;  and  their  isolated  heroism 
has  served  to  distinguish  their  memories. 
The  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Universal  Church, 
claimed  the  power  of  absolving  subjects  from 
their  allegiance  to  their  king.  He  deposed 
Henry.     He  called  on  foreign  princes  to 
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enforce  bis  sentence ;  and,  on  pain  of  ex- 
oommunication,  commanded  the  native  Eng- 
lish to  rise  in  rebellion.  The  king,  in  self- 
defence,  was  compelled  to  require  his  sab- 
jeeta  to  diaclaim  all  sympathy  with  these 
pretensions,  and  to  recognize  no  higher 
antbority,  spiritual  or  secalar,  than  himself 
within  bis  own  dominions.  The  regular 
clergy  tbroagbont  the  country  were  on  the 
Pope's  side,  secretly  or  openly.  The  Char- 
ter-house monks,  however,  alone  of  all  the 
order,  bad  the  courage  to  declare  their  con- 
victions, and  to  suffer  fbr  them.  Of  the 
rest,  we  only  perceive  that  they  at  last  sub- 
mitted ;  and  since  there  was  no  uncertainty  as 
to  their  real  feelings,  we  have  been  disposed 
to  judge  them  hardly  as  covrards.  Yet  we, 
who  have  never  been  tried,  should  perhaps 
be  cautious  in  our  censures.  It  is  possible 
to  hold  an  opinion  quite  honestly,  and  yet 
to  hesitate  about  dying  for  it.  We  consider 
ourselves,  at  the  present  day,  persuaded 
honestly  of  many  things ;  yet  which  of  them 
should  we  refuse  to  relinquish  if  the  scaffold 
were  the  alternative— or  at  least  seem  to 
relinquish,  under  silent  protest? 

And  yet,  in  the  details  of  the  struggle  at 
the  Charter-house,  we  see  the  forms  of 
mental  trial  which  must  have  repeated  them- 
selves among  all  bodies  of  the  clergy  wher- 
ever there  was  seriousness  of  conviction.  If 
the  majority  of  the  monks  were  vicious  and 
sensual,  there  was  still  a  large  minority 
kbormg  to  be  true  to  their  vows ;  and  when 
one  entire  convent  was  capable  of  sustained 
resistance,  there  must  have  been  many  where 
there  was  only  just  too  little  virtue  for  the 
emergency — where  the  conflict  between  in- 
terest and  conscience  was  equally  genuine, 
thougb  it  ended  the  other  way.  Scenes  of 
bitter  misery  there  must  have  been— of  pas- 
sionate emotion  wrestling*  ineffectually  with 
the  iron  resolution  of  the  Government :  and 
the  faults  of  the  Catholic  party  weigh  so 
heavily  against  them  in  the  course  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformation,  that  we  cannot 
willingly  lose  the  few  countervailing  tints 
which  soften  the  darkness  of  the  case  against 
them* 

Nevertheless,  for  any  authentic  account  of 
the  abbeys  at  this  crisis,  we  have  hitherto 
been  left  to  our  imagination.  A  stem  and 
busy  Administration  bad  little  leisure  to  pre- 
serve records  of  sentimental  struggles  which 
led  to  nothing.    The  Catholics  did  not  care 
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to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  a  conflict  in 
which,  even  though  with  difficulty,  the 
Church  was  defeated.  A  rare  accident  (Mly 
could  have  brought  down  to  us  any  fragment 
of  a  transaction  which  no  one  had  an  inter- 
est in  remembering.  That  such  an  accident 
has  really  occurred,  we  may  consider  as  un- 
usually fortunate.  The  story  in  question 
concerns  the  abbey  of  Wobum,  and  is  as 
follows : 

At  Wobum,  as  in  many  other  religions 
houses,  there  were  representatives  of  botb 
the  factions  which  divided  the  country; 
perhaps  we  should  say  of  three— the  sincere 
Catholics,  the  Indifferentists,  and  the  Protes- 
tants. These  last,  so  long  as  Wolsey  was  in 
power,  had  been  frightened  into  silence,  and 
with  difficulty  had  been  able  to  save  them- 
selves from  extreme  penalties.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  Wolsey  fallen,  and  the  battle 
commenced  with  the  Papacy,  than  the  tables 
turned,  the  persecuted  became  persecutors — 
or  at  least  threw  off  their  disguise — and  were 
strengthened  with  the  support  of  the  large 
class  who  cared  only  to  keep  on  the  winning 
side.  The  mysteries  of  the  faith  came  to  be 
disputed  at  the  public  tables ;  the  refectories 
rang  with  polemics ;  the  sacred  silence  of  the 
dormitories  was  broken  for  the  first  time  by 
lawless  speculation.  The  orthodox  might 
have  appealed  to  the  Government:  heresy 
was  still  forbidden  by  law,  and  if  detected, 
was  still  punished  by  the  stake.  But  the 
orthodox  among  the  regular  clergy  adhered 
to  the  Pope  as  well  as  to  the  feith,  and  ab- 
horred the  sacrilege  of  the  Parliament  as 
deeply  as  the  new  opinions  of  the  Reformers. 
Instead  of  calling  in  the  help  of  the  law, 
they  muttered  treason  in  secret;  and  the 
Reformers,  confident  in  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  sent  reports  to  London  of  their  argu- 
ments and  conversations.  The  authorities 
in  the  abbey  were  accused  of  disafiection ; 
and  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  sent  down 
towards  the  end  of  the  spring  of  1536,  to 
investigate.  The  depositions  taken  on  this 
occasion  are  still  preserved ;  and,  with  the 
help  of  them,  we  can  leap  over  three  cen- 
turies of  time,  and  hear  the  last  echoes  of 
the  old  monastic  life  in  Wobum  Abbey  dy- 
ing away  in  discord. 

Where  party  feeling  was  mnning  so  high, 
there  were  of  course  passionate  arguments. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy,  the  spread  of  Pro- 
testantism, the  power  of  the  Pope,  the  state 
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of  England*— all  were  discoased;  and  tiie 
poesibilities  of  the  future,  as  each  party 
painted  it  in  the  colors  of  his  hopes.  The 
brethren,  we  find,  spoke  their  minds  in 
plain  language,  sometimes  condescending  to 
a  joke. 

Brother  Sherborne  deposes  that  the  sub- 
prior  <*  on  Candlemas-day  last  past  (Febru- 
ary 2, 1536),  asked  him  whether  he  longed 
not  to  be  at  Rome  where  all  his  bulls 
were?"  Brother  Sherborne  answered  that 
**  his  bulls  had  made  so  many  calves  that  he 
had  burned  them .  Whereunto  the  sub-prior 
said  he  thought  there  were  more  calves  now 
than  there  were  then." 

Then  there  were  long  and  furious  quarrels 
about  <*  my  Lord  Privy  Seal"  (Cromwell), 
to  one  party  the  incarnation  of  Satan,  to 
the  other  the  delivering  angel.  Nor  did  mat- 
ters  mend  when  from  the  minister  they 
passed  to  the  master. 

Dan  John  Crozton  being  in  "  the  shaving- 
house  "  one  day  with  certain  of  the  brethren 
having  their  tonsures  looked  to,  and  gossip- 
ing, as  men  do  on  such  occasions,  one*'  Friar 
Lawrence  did  say  that  the  King  was  dead." 
Then  said  Croxton,  <<  Thanks  be  to  God,  his 
Grace  is  in  good  health,  and  I  pray  God  so 
continue  him ;  "  and  said  further  to  the 
said  Lawrence,  *'  I  advise  thee  to  leave  thy 
babbling."  Croxton,  it  seems,  had  been 
among  the  suspected  in  earlier  times.  Law- 
rence said  to  him,  *<  Croxton,  it  maketh  no 
matter  what  thou  sayest,  for  thou  art  one  of 
the  new  world."  Whereupon  hotter  still 
the  conversation  proceeded.  <  <  Thy  babbling 
tongue,"  Croxton  said,  <*  will  turn  us  all  to 
displeasure  at  length." — "Then,"  quoth 
Lawrence,  *<  neither  thou  nor  yet  any  of  us 
shall  do  well  as  long  as  we  forsake  our  head 
of  the  Church,  the  Pope."— ««  By  the 
mass!  "  quoth  Croxton,  <*  I  would  thy  Pope 
Boger  were  in  thy  belly,  or  thou  iki  his,  for 
thou  art  a  false  perjured  knave  to  thy 
Prince. ' '  Whereunto  the  said  Lawrence  an- 
swered, saying,  '*  By  the  mass,  thou  llest ! 
I  was  never  sworn  to  forsake  the  Pope  to  be 
our  head,  and  never  will  be." — "  Then," 
quoth  Croxton,  "thou  shalt  be  sworn  spite 
of  thine  heart  one  day,  or  I  will  know  why 
nay." 

These  and  similar  wranglings  may  be  taken 
as  specimens  of  the  daily  conversation  at 
Wobum,  and  we  can  perceive  how  an  abbot 
with  the  best  intentions  would  have  found 
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it  difficult  to  keep  the  peace.  There  are  in* 
stances  of  superiors  in  other  houses  throwing 
down  their  command  in  the  midst  of  the 
crisis  in  flat  despair,  protesting  that  their 
subject  brethren  were  no  longer  governable. 
Abbots  who  were  inclined  to  the  Reforma- 
tion could  not  manage  the  Catholics ;  Catho- 
lic abbots  could  not  manage  the  Protestants; 
Indifferent  abbots  could  not  manage  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  the  Abbot  of  Wobum — or  well  as 
far  as  this  world  is  concerned — if  he,  like 
one  of  these,  had  acknowledged  his  incapa- 
city, and  had  fled  from  his  charge. 

His  name  was  Robert  Hobbes.  Of  hia 
age  and  family,  history  is  silent.  We  know 
only  that  he  held  his  place  when  the  storm 
rose  against  the  Pope ;  that,  like  the  rest  of 
the  clergy,  he  bent  before  the  blast,  taking 
the  oath  to  the  King,  and  submitting  to  the 
royal  supremacy,  but  swearing  under  pro- 
test, as  the  phrase  went,  with  the  outward, 
and  not  with  the  inward  man — in  fact,  per- 
juring himself.  Though  infirm,  so  &r,  how- 
ever, he  was  too  honest  to  be  a  successful 
counterfeit,  and  from  the  jealous  eyes  of  the 
Neologians  of  the  abbey  he  could  not  conceal 
his  tendencies.  We  have  significant  evidence 
of  the  espionage  which  was  established  over 
all  suspected  quarters,  in  the  conversations 
and  trifling  details  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  abbot,  which  were  reported  to  the  Got- 
emment. 

In  the  summer  of  1534,  orders  came  that 
the  Pope's  name  should  be  rased  out  wher- 
ever it  was  mentioned  in  the  Mass  books. 
A  malcontent,  by  name  Robert  Salford,  de- 
posed thM  **  he  was  singing  mass  before  the 
abbot  at  St.  Thomas'  altar  within  the  mon- 
astery, at  which  time  he  rased  out  with  his 
knife  the  said  name  out  of  the  canon." 
The  abbot  told  him  to  '*  take  a  pen  and 
strike  or  cross  him  out."  The  saucy  monk 
said  those  were  not  the  orders.  They  were 
to  rase  him  out.  '<  Well,  well,"  the  abbot 
said,  **it  will  come  again  one  day." 
<(  Come  again,  will  it?"  was  the  answer. 
"  If  it  do,  then  we  will  put  him  in  again ; 
but  I  trust  I  shall  never  see  that  day . ' '  The 
mild  abbot  could  remonstrate,  but  could  not 
anymore  command;  and  the  proofs  of  hia 
meiignant  inclinations  were  remembered 
against  him  for  the  ear  of  Cromwell. 

In  the  general  ii^junctions,  too,  he  was  di- 
rected to  preach  a^^ainst  the  Pope,  and  to 
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expose  his  usurpation;  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  obey.  He  shrank  from  the 
pulpit ;  he  preached  but  twice  after  the  vis- 
itation, and  then  on  other  subjects,  while  In 
the  prayer  before  the  sermon  he  refused,  as 
we  find,  to  use  the  prescribed  form.  He  only 
aaid,  "  You  shall  pray  for  the  spiritualty, 
the  temporality,  and  the  souls  that  be  in  the 
pains  of  purgatory; "  and  did  not  name  the 
King  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
neither  of  the  said  sermons,  nor  speak 
against  the  pretended  authority  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome. 

Again,  when  Paul  the  Third,  shortly  after 
his  election,  proposed  to  call  a  general  coun- 
cil at  Mantua,  against  which,  by  advice  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Germans  protested, 
we  have  a  glimpse  how  eagerly  anxious 
English  eyes  were  watching  for  a  turning 
tide.  **  Hear  you,"  said  the  abbot  one  day, 
**of  the  Pope*s  holiness  and  the  congrega- 
tion of  bishops,  abbots,  and  princes  gath- 
ered to  the  council  at  Manflia?  They  be 
gathered  for  the  reformation  of  the  universal 
Church ;  and  here  now  we  have  a  book  of 
the  excuse  of  the  Germans,  by  which  we  may 
know  what  heretics  they  be,  for  if  they  were 
Catholics  and  true  men  as  they  pretend  to 
be,  they  would  never  have  refused  to  come 
to  a  general  council." 

So  matters  went  with  the  abbot  for  some 
months  afler  he  had  sworn  obedience  to  the 
King.  Lulling  his  conscience  with  such 
opiates  as  the  casuists  could  provide  for  him, 
**e  watched  anxiously  for  a  change,  and  la- 
bored with  but  little  reserve  to  hold  his 
brethren  to  their  true  allegiance. 

In  the  summer  of  1535,  however,  a  change 
eame  over  the  scene,  very  different  from  the 
outward  reaotioti  for  which  he  was  looking  ; 
a  better  mind  woke  in  the  abbot ;  he  learnt 
that  in  swearing  what  he  did  not  mean,  with 
reservations  and  nice  distinctions,  he  had 
lied  to  Heaven  and  lied  to  man  ;  that  to  save 
his  miserable  life  he  had  perilled  his  soul. 
When  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  required  of 
the  nation,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Fisher, 
and  the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse,  mis- 
taken, as  we  believe,  in  judgment,  but  true 
to  thdr  consciencies,  and  disdaining  evasion 
or  subterfuge,  chose,  with  deliberate  noble- 
ness, rather  to  die  than  to  perjure  tbem- 
selvea.  This  is  no  place  to  enter  on  the 
.great  question  of  the  justice  or  necessity  of 
tboie  execnt||to ;  bat  the  story  of  the  to- 
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called  martyrdoms  convulsed  the  Catholic 
world.  The  Pope  shook  upon  his  throne ; 
the  shuttle  of  diplomatic  intrigue  stood  still ; 
diplomatists  who  had  lived  so  long  in  lies 
that  the  whole  life  of  man  seemed  but  a 
stage  pageant,  a  thing  of  show  and  tinsel, 
stood  aghast  at  the  revelation  of  English  sin- 
cerity, and  a  shudder  of  great  awe  ran 
through  Europe.  The  fury  of  party  leaves 
little  room  for  generous  emotion,  and  no 
pity  was  felt  for  these  men  by  the  English 
Protestants.  The  Protestants  knew  well 
that  if  these  same  suflerers  could  have  had 
their  way,  they  would  themselves  have  been 
sacrificed  by  hecatombs ;  and  as  they  had 
never  experienced  mercy,  so  they  were  in 
turn  without  mercy.  But  to  the  English 
Catholics,  who  believed  as  Fisher  believed, 
but  who  had  not  dared  to  suffer  as  Fisher 
Bufiered,  his  death  and  the  death  of  the  rest 
acted  as  a  glimpse  of  the  judgment  day. 
Their  safety  became  their  shame  and  terror ; 
and,  in  the  radiant  example  before  them  of 
true  faithfulness,  they  saw  their  own  false- 
hood and  their  own  ^disgrace.  So  it  was 
with  Father  Forest,  who  had  taught  his 
penitents  in  confession  that  they  might  per- 
jure themselves,  and  who  now  sought  a  cruel 
death  in  voluntary  expiation ;  so  it  was  with 
Whiting,  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury ;  so  with 
others  whose  names  should  be  more  familiar 
to  us  than  they  are  ;  and  here  in  Wobum, 
we  are  to  see  the  feeble  but  genuine  pen- 
itence of  Abbot  Hobbes.  He  was  still  un- 
equal to  immediate  martyrdom,  but  he  did 
what  he  knew  might  drag  his  death  upon 
him  if  disclosed  to  the  Government,  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  spies  he  could  have  had  no  hope 
of  concealment. 

'*At  the  time,"  deposed  Robert  Salford, 
"  that  the  monks  of  the  Charterhouse,  with 
other  traitors,  did  suffer  death,  the  abbot  did 
call  us  into  the  Chapterhouse,  and  said  these 
words:  "  Brethren,  this  is  a  perilous  time, 
such  a  scourge  was  never  heard  siuce 
Christ's  pasrion.  Te  hear  how  good  men 
suffer  the  death.  Brethren,  this  is  un- 
doubted for  our  offences.  Ye  read,  so  long 
as  the  children  of  Israel  kept  the  command- 
ments of  God,  so  long  their  enemies  had  no 
power  over  them,  but  God  took  vengeance 
of  their  enemies.  But  when  they  broke 
€k)d's  commandments,  then  they  were  sub- 
dued by  their  enemies,  and  so  be  we.  There- 
fore let  UB  be  sorry  for  our  ofiences.    Ua- 
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doabted  Ho  will  take  vengeance  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  I  xxtean  those  heretics  that  causeth  so 
many  good  men  to  suffer  thus.  Alas,  it  is 
a  piteous  case  that  so  much  Christian  blood 
should  be  shed.  Therefore,  good  brethren, 
for  the  reTerence  of  God,  every  one  of  you 
devoutly  pray,  and  say  this  Psalm,  ''  0  Qod, 
the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  inheritance ; 
thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled,  and  made 
Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dead  bod- 
ies of  thy  servants  have  they  given  to  be 
rbeat  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  flesh  of 
thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Their 
blood  have  they  shed  like  water  on  every 
side  of  Jerusalem,  and  Ij^ere  was  no  man  to 
bury  them.  We  are  become  an  open  scorn 
unto  our  enemies,  a  very  scorn  and  derision 
unto  them  that  are  round  about  us.  0,  re- 
member not  our  old  sins,  but  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  that  soon,  for  we  are  come  to 
great  misery.  Help  us,  0  Qod  of  our  salva- 
tion, for  the  glory  of  thy  name.  0,  be  mer^ 
ciful  unto  our  sins  for  thy  name's  sake. 
Wherefore  do  the  heathen  say.  Where  is 
now  their  God! '  Te  shall  say  this  Psalm," 
repeated  the  abbot,  ^  every  Friday,  after  the 
litany,  prostrate,  when  we  lie  upon  the  high 
altar,  and  undoubtedly  God  will  cease  this 
extreme  scourg6."-*"  And  bo,"  continues 
Salford,  significantly,  "  the  convent  did  say 
this  aforesaid  Psalm  until  there  were  certain 
that  did  murmur  at  the  saying  of  it,  and  so 
it  was  left." 

The  abbot,  it  seems,  either  stood  alone, 
or  found  but  languid  support ;  even  his  own 
familiar  friends  whom  he  trusted,  those  with 
whom  he  had  walked  in  the  house  of  God, 
had  turned  against  him ;  the  harsh  air  of  the 
dawn  of  a  new  world  choked  him  ;  what 
was  there  for  him  but  to  die.  But  his  con- 
science still  haunted  him  :  while  he  lived  he 
must  fight  on,  and  so,  if  possible,  find  pardon 
for  his  perjury.  The  blows  in  those  years 
fell  upon  the  Church  thick  and  fiist.  In 
February,  1536,  the  Bill  passed  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  smaller  monasteries:  and 
now  we  find  the  sub-prior  with  the  whole 
fraternity  united  to  accuse  him,  so  that  the 
abbot  had  no  one  friend  remaining. 

*'  He  did  again  call  us  together,"  savs 
the  next  deposition,  *'and  lamentably 
mourning  for  the  dissolving  the  said  bouses, 
he  enjoined  us  to  sing  <Salvator  mundi, 
salva  DOS  omnes,'  ever^  day  after  lauds ; 
and  we  murmured  at  it,  and  were  not  con- 
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omit  it  divers  days,  for  which  the  abbot 
came  unto  the  chapter,  and  did  in  manner 
rebuke  us,  and  said  we  were  bound  to  obey 
his  commandment  by  our  profession,  and  so 
did  command  us  to  sing  it  again  with  the 
versicle,  *  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies 
be  scattered.  Let  them  also  that  hate  him 
flee  before  him.'  Also  he  enjoined  us  at 
every  mass  that  every  priest  did  sing,  to  say 
the  collect,  <  0  God,  who  despisest  not  the 
sighing;  of  a  contrite  heart.' '  And  he  said  if 
we  did  this  with  good  and  true  devotion, 
God  would  SQ  handle  the  matter  that  it 
should  be  to  the  comfort  of  all  England,  and 
so  show  us  mercy  as  he  showed  unto  the 
children  of  Israel.  And  surely,  brethren, 
there  will  come  to  us  a  good  man  that  will 
rectify  these  monasteries  again  that  be  now 
supprest,  because '  God  can  of  these  stones 
raise  up  children  to  Abraham.' " 

"Of  these  stones,"  perhaps,  but  less 
easily  of  the  stony-hearted  monks,  who  with 
pitiless  smiles  watched  the  abbot's  sorrow, 
which  shoul^soon  bring  him  to  his  ruin. 

Time  passed  on,  and  as  the  world  grew 
worse,  so  the  abbot  grew  more  lonely. 
Lonely  and  unsupported,  he  was  unequal 
to  the  last  effort  of  repentance,  but  he 
slowly  strengthened  himself  for  the  trial. 
As  Lent  came  on,  the  season  bronght  with  it 
a  more  special  call  to  effort,  which  he  did 
not  fail  to  recognize.  The  conduct  of  the 
fraternity  sorely  disturbed  him.  They 
preached  against  all  which  he  most  loved 
and  valued,  in  language  purposely  coarse ; 
and  the  mild  sweetness  of  the  rebukes  which 
he  administered,  showed  plainly  on  which 
side  lay,  in  the  abbey  of  Wobum,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  spirit  of  his  Master  and 
theirs.  Now,  when  the  passions  of  those 
times  have  died  away,  and  we  can  look  back 
with  more  indifferent  eyes,  how  touching  is 
the  following.  There  was  one  Sir  William, 
curate  of  Wobum  chapel,  whose  tongue,  it 
seems,  was  rough  beyond  the  rest.  The 
abbot  met  him  one  day,  and  spoke  to  him. 
"SirWilliam,"he8aid,  "I  hear  tell  ye  be 
a  great  railer.  I  marvel  that  ye  rail  so.  I 
pray  you  teach  my  cure  the  scripture  'of 
God,  and  that  may  be  to  edification.  Ipraj 
you  leave  such  railing.  Ye  call  the  pope  a 
bear  and  a  banson.  Either  he  is  a  good 
man  or  an  ill.  Domino  suo  Btat  out  cadit. 
The  office  of  a  bishop  is  honorable.  What 
edifying  is  this  to  nul  ?     Let  him  alone." 

But  they  would  not  let  him  alone,  nor 
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ohild  of  Adam,  laboring  in  a  trial  too  hard 
for  him. 


would  they  let  the  abbot  alone.     He  grew 

"somewhat     acrased,"    they    said,    vexed 

with  feelings  of  which  they  had  no  experi- J     He  prayed  to  die,  and  in  good  time  death 

ence.     He  fell  sick,  sorrow  and  the  Lent  was  to  come  to  him;  bat  not,  after  all,. in 


discipline  weighing  npon  him.  The  brethren 
went  to  see  him  in  his  room,  Brother  Dan 
Wobum  among  the  rest,  who  said  that  he 
asked  htm  how  he  did,  and  received  for  an- 
swer, *'  I  would  that  I  had  died  with  the 
good  men  that  died  for  holding  with  the 
pope.  My  conscience,  my  conscience  doth 
grodge  me  everyday  for  it."  Life  was  fast 
losing  ita  value  for  him.  What  was  life  to 
him  or  any  man  when  bought  with  a  sin 
against  his  soul  ?  "  If  he  be  disposed  to  die, 
for  that  matter,"  the  insolent  Oroxton  said, 
"  he  may  die  as  soon  as  he  will." 

All  Lent  he  fasted  and  prayed ;  and  his 
illness  grew  npon  him ;  and  at  length  in 
Passion  week  he  thought  all  was  over,  and 
that  he  was  going  away.  On  Passion  Sun- 
day he  called  the  brethren  about  him,  and 
as  they  stood  round  his  bed,  with  their  cold, 
hard  eyes,  *<  he  exhorted  them  all  to  qharity;" 
he  implored  them  *'  never  to  consent  to  go 
oat  of  their  monastery  ;  and  if  it  chanced 
them  to  be  pat  from  it,  they  should  in  no 
wise  forsake  their  habit."  After  these 
words,  '*  being  in  a  great  agony,  he  rose  out 
of  his  bod,  and  cried  out  and  said,  *  I 
would  to  Crod,  it  would  please  him  to  take 
me  out  of  this  wretched  world ;  and  I  would 
I  had  died  with  the  good  men  that  have 
Buflered  death  heretofore,  for  they  were 
quickly  out  of  their  pain.'  "  *  Then,  half 
wandering,  he  began  to  mutter  to  himself 
aloud  the  thoughts  which  had  been  working 
In  him  in  his  struggles ;  and,  quoting  St. 
Bemard*B  words  about  the  pope,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  Tu  quis  es.  I^bnatu  Abel,  gub- 
ematione  Noah,  auctoritate  Moses,  judicatu 
Samuel,  potestate  Petrus,  nnctione  Christns. 
Alias  ecclesisB  habent  super  se  pastores.  Tu 
pastor  pas  tor  um  es." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  no  senti- 
mental fiction  begotten  out  of  the  brain  of 
some  ingenious  novelist,  but  the  record  of 
the  true  words  and  sufferings  of  a  genuine 

*  Meaniog,  as  he  afterwardB  said,  More  and 
Fisher  and  the  Garthuaians. 


the  sick  bed,  with  his  expiation  but  half 
completed.  A  year  before,  he  bad  thrown 
down  the  cross,  when  it  was  offered  him. 
He  was  to  take  it  again;  the  very  cross 
which  he  had  refused.  He  recovered.  He 
was  brought  before  the  council ;  with  what 
result,  there  are  no  means  of  knowing.  To 
admit  the  papal  supremacy  when  officially 
questioned  was  high  treason.  Whether  ho 
was  constant,  and  received  some  conditional 
pardon,  or  whether  his  heart  again  for  the 
moment  flailed  him— -whichever  he  did — the 
records  are  silent.  This  only  we  aseertain 
of  him :  that  he  was  not  put  to  death  under 
the  statute  of  supremacy.  But  two  years 
later,  when  the  official  list  was  presented  to 
the  parliament  of  those  who  had  suffered  for 
their  share  in  ''  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace," 
among  the  rest  we  find  the  name  of  Robert 
Hobbes,  late  Abbot  of  Wobum.  To  this 
solitary  fact  we  can  add  nothing.  The 
rebellion  was  put  down,  and  in  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders  there  was  unusual 
leniency ;  not  more  than  thirty  persons  were 
exeouted,  although  forty  thousand  had  been 
in  arms.  Those  only  were  selected  who  had 
been  most  signally  implicated.  But  they 
were  all  leaders  in  the  movement ;  the  men 
of  highest  rank,  and  therefore  greatest  guilt. 
They  died  for  what  they  believed  their 
duty ;  and  the  king  and  council  did  their 
duty  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  armed 
insurgents.  He  for  whose  cause  each  sup- 
posed themselves  to  be  contending,  has  long 
since  judged  between  them ;  and  both  parties 
perhaps  now  see  all  things  with  clearer  eyes 
than  was  permitted  to  them  on  earth. 

We  too  oan  see  more  distinctly  in  a  slight 
degree.  At  least  we  will  not  refuse  the 
Abbot  Hobbes  some  memorial,  brief  though 
it  be.  And  although  twelve  generations  of 
Russells— all  loyal  to  the  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy— have  swept  Wobum  dear  of  Catholio 
associations,  they,  too,  in  these  later  days, 
will  not  regret  to  see  revived  the  authentic 
story  of  its  last  abbot. 
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Ih>in  Titan. 

SOMETHING  THAT  WAS  TO  OUR  AD- 
VANTAGE. 

"  Whom  first  we  loTe,  you  know  one  seldoni 
weds. 
Time  rules  us  all. 
And  life  is  not  the  thing  we  plannfd  it  out 
Ere  Hope  was  dead.'* — Owen  Meredith. 

*<  Nbxt  of  Kor. — ^If  the  deBcendanta  in  a 
direct  line  of  JohnEagleethorpe,  Gentleman, 
of  the  County  of  Hampshire,  who  resided 
•omewhere  near  Coombe  Haldon  about  the 
years  1740-1800,  will  apply  to  Jones  & 
Burrows,  Solicitors,  39  Lincoln's  Inn,  they 
will  hear  of  something  to  their  adyantage.^' 

This  adyertisement  I  read  one  eyenin^  to 
Sister  Anne,  as  we  sat  together  by  our  little 
drawing-room  fire.  That  yery  day,  Anne 
had  got  from  the  Westcott  shop  a  pound  of 
fine  knitting  cotton,  for  the  purpose  of  knit- 
ting some  socks  for  Mary  Trundle,  her  god- 
daughter, whose  father  had  been  curate  of 
Westcott  eyer  since  Dr.  Moreland  went 
abroad  for  his  wife's  health.  The  cotton 
had  been  wrapped  in  the  first  sheet  of  the 
*' Times,"  ana  Westcott  is  such  a  remote 
place,  and  Sister  Anne  and  I  were  such 
quiet  people,  that  the  adyent  of  eyen  a 
quarter  of  the  < '  Times ' '  wa^  quite  a  noyelty . 
So  I  said  to  Anne,  after  the  curtains  had 
been  closed  and  the  fire  poked  up,  that,  if 
Bhe  pleased,  I  thought  I  had  quite  light 
enough,  my  eyes  being  yery  strong,  to  read 
to  her  (while  she  wound  the  cotton),  first 
the  births,  the  marriages,  and  the  deaths ; 
for  we  might  chance  to  see  some  one  name 
we  knew ;  and  after  that,  any  thing  else 
that  seemed  triflins.  Anne  thought  the 
suggestion  yery  good ;  so  I  read  on  to  the 
end  of  the  obituary,  and  then  seyeral  ad- 
yertisements  from  undertakers,  giying  their 
scales  of  charges  for  conducting  interments, 
which  we  both  thonsht  placed  yery  suitably 
after  the  deaths.  Thougn  their  charges  Were 
extremely  low,  still  it  was  dismal  reading, 
and  we  were  far  more  amused  at  the  next 
column,  where  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
seemed  to  be  in  search  of  each  other,  and 
we  both  wondered  yery  much  if  J.  K.  S. 
eyer  returned  to  his  disconsolate  Marie. 
Then  there  was  quite  a  jeweUe^'s  shop  of 
ornaments  lost  ia  concert-rooms,  cabs,  and 
city  sidepaths,  and  we  were  both  yery  sorry 
for  the  lady  who  offered  such  a  large  reward 
for  the  plain  mourning  locket  with  the  curl 
of  bright  auburn  hair  in  it,  and  we  hoped 
she  had  recoyered  it  yery  shortly ;  and  tnen 
I  read  the  adyertisement  to  John  Eaglee- 
thorpe's  next  of  kin.  There  is  something 
yery  pleasant  in  those  '<  next  of  kins ;  "  one 
always  indulges  in  a  finint  day-dream  of  some 
day  seeing  one's  own  name  called  for,  like 
the  old  woman  whose  ball  of  knitting  cotton 


was  rolled  up  on  such  a  bank-note  adyertise- 
ment— a  story  that  all  our  grandmammas 
reealed  Our  childhood  with  accounts  of;  but 
what  was  my  surprise  to  see  Sister  Anne  lay 
her  half-wound  ball  down  upon  her  lap,  and 
to  hear  her  say,  *<  Sister  Margery,  don't 
you  recollect?  our  mother  was  an  Eaglea- 
thorpe !  "  I  was  so  surprised,  that  for  a 
moment  I  could  say  nothing ;  and  then  I 
read  it  oyer  again — **  of  Coombe  Haldon." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  sister;  **  that  is  quite 
right." 

So  saying,  she  rose,  and,  unlocking  the 
cabinet,  brought  ogt  our  dear  father's  fam- 
ily Bible.  I  poked  desperately  at  the  fire, 
as  she  opened  it,  and  with  trembling  fingers 
pointed  to  the  fi^ded  entry  of  the  marriage 
of  '<  the  Key.  John  Hooper,  Vicar  of  West- 
cott, to  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Eagles- 
thorpe,  of  Coombe  mLldon,  Hampshire." 

I  was  but  a  baby  when  my  mother  died, 
and  I  had  neyer  troubled  my  head  much  with 
thinking  who  my  maternal  rdatiyes  were; 
my  dearest  father  had  been  the  whole  world 
of  relations  in  one  to  me ;  but  Annie,  who 
was  pretty  well  grown-up  when  I  was  car- 
ried about  in  long-clothes,  must  haye  heard 
much  from  our  mother  of  her  own  family. 

For  a  long  time  we  could  do  little  but 
talk  in  an  excited  way  about  this  wonderful 
incident,  and  Anne  tried  to  recollect  what 
other  Eaglestborpes  would  be  likely  to  an- 
swer to  the  call ;  and  when  tea  came  up,  we 
were  quite  unable  to  partake  of  it  comn^rta- 
bly— this  strange  leaf  of  the  "  Times"  had 
taken  away  our  appetites. 

That  night  I  felt  straneely  reluctant  to 
go  to  bed,  I  felt  so  excited  by  all  the  talk 
of  by-gone  years  Sister  Anne  and  I  had 
had ;  but  mjr  candle  was  burned  down  to  the 
socket,  and  just  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  go,  and  had  risen  up  from  my  chair,  the 
door  opened,  atid  I  saw  my  sister  coming 
into  mj  room.  I  remember  her  look  so  weU 
that  night ;  sh^ad  a  tall,  spare  figure,  and 
her  loose  ligh^^pper  made  her  look  taller 
and  sparer  stni,  and  though  her  hair  was 
streaked  with  gray,  and  she  was  not  young, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  fine-look- 
ing woman  she  was  still.  She  was  yery  dig- 
nified, too,  but  this  night  it  struck  me  wiUi 
a  feeling  of  awe  to  see  the  increase  of  it  she 
seemed  to  haye  as  she  came  oyer  to  where  I 
stood,  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm. 

<*  Sister  Margery,"  she  said,  in  a  calm, 
grand  tone,  '*  I  think  it  is  better,  as  we  do 
not  know  yet  what  this  strange  adyertise- 
ment may  mean,  that  we  should  not  speak 
of  it  to  any  of  our  friends  at  present.  W  hen 
we  find  some  reality  from  it,  there  will  be 
time  enough.  This  is  mr  wish.  Good- 
night."   And  she  left  me  alone  acain. 

Of  course  I  assented.    I  neyer  dreamed  of 
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doing  oihenriae  at  any  time,  Anne  was  so 
macn  older,  Tf iser,  and  graver  than  I.  She 
thought  of  every  thing  for  us  both.  Indeed, 
I  am  afraid  I  was  a  heavy  charge  to  her ; 
bat  the  bore  it  always  gently  and  meekly ; 
ifc  is  so  no  longer.  She  was,  as  I  said,  so 
gentle,  quiet,  and  grave,  Ahe  never  seemed 
unhappy.  Still  I  do  not  think  she  had  much 
joy  within.    I  do  not  know. 

I  bad  had  a  very  sunny  childhood.  I  was 
my  father's  only  plaything,  and  well  I  liked 
the  post.  From  the  first  days  of  recollection 
to  the  day  he  was  taken  from  me,  when  I 
had  been  a  woman  ten  yean  at  least,  we  had 
■eidom  been  long  apart  from  each  other. 
"Little  Madge,"  and  *<dear  Madge,"  and 
10 1  grew  up,  and  grew  old,  too. 

Poor  Anne,  it  was  an  addition  to  her 

Sief,  a  heavy  blow  to  her  pride,  when  we 
4  to  leave  the  vicarage  for  Dr.  Moreland, 
our  father's  successor,  and  move  to  a  small 
cottage  dose  by  the  town.  The  last  night 
we  slept  under  •  its  dear  old  roof,  we  had 
nent  the  evening  in  almost  silent  prepara- 
tions ;  our  hearts  had  been  too  full  for  many 
words,  and  we  had  had  the  servants  up  for 
the  last  evening  service,  and  we  were  about 
to  leave  the  drawing-room  together,  when 
Anne  spoke  very  solemnly  to  me.  "  Sister , ' ' 
ihe  said,  "  to-morrow  vou  and  I  begin  the 
world.  To  ourselves  alone  we  must  look  for 
the  continuanoe  of  that  position  and  respect- 
ful attention  in  society  which  we  nave 
hitherto  received,  and  which  it  was  our 
fitther's  pride  and  pleasure  to  support  and 
maintain.  We  must  ever  bear  m  mind 
whose  daughters  we  are,  and  though,  when 
Mrs.  Moreland  comes,  the  first  position  here 
most  be  yielded  to  her  when  she  is  present, 
sttil  it  must  be  always  carefully  attended  to, 
that  we  are  never  otherwise  than  second. 
We  most  make  it  our  study  to  repel  any 
fiuailiarity  which  may  look  like  levelling, 
and  one  change  I  shall  make  I  wish  you 
diould  know  of.  I  think,  when  your  l)ap- 
tismal  name  is  Mar^^wy,  it  is  useless,  to  say 
the  least,  your  retaining  that  childish  one  of 
*  Madge  ;  'and  rememMryou  will  soon  be 
thirty  years  of  age.  Miss  Margery  Hooper 
is  more  dignified,  and  sounds  better,  than 
Miss  Madge  Hooper ;  you  will  oblige  me  by 
attending  to  this  from  others.  Qood-night, 
Sister  Margery." 

I  cried  a  lone  time  afler  this,  for  I  was 
always  very  foolish,  and  I  thought  of  one 
whose  cheery  voice  to  the  last  had  called  for 
his  '*  little  Madge,"  that  was  silent  now  for- 
ever, and  I  quite  forgot  that  at  my  age  I 
should  have  shown  more  sense.  Ah,  Anne 
was  alvrays  yery  wise ;  but  from  that  even- 
ing she  never  cailed  me  "  Madge  "  any  more, 
and  I  soon  ceaaed  to  expect  it  from  any  one. 
One  comfort  Anne  had.     Mrs.  Morehind 
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oame,  and  turned  out  a  confirmed  invalid, 
who  never  left  her  own  house,  and  as  West- 
cott  air  did  not  agree  with  her,  her  husband 
took  her  abroad,  and  left  a  curate  in  charge 
of  the  parish.  Mr.  Trundle  and  his  young 
wife  were  pious,  worthy,  and  most  inoffen- 
sive people,  who  paid  Sister  Anne  the  utmost 
deference,  and  never  took  precedence  of  her ; 
and- Mr.  Trundle  never  omitted  consulting 
her  on  the  temporal  affairs  of  Westcott  par- 
ish. So  we  all  got  along  nicely  together, 
and,  as  I  said  before,  Anne  was  godmother 
to  their  little  eirl. 

My  dear  &£er  had  taken  great  pains  with 
my  education,  as  far  as  English  was  *con- 
cemed,  and  I  had  had  a  few  accomplish- 
ments added  from  time  to  time  as  opportu- 
nity served  ;  so  I  was  held  in  great  estimation' 
in  Westcott,  and  even  by  Sister  Anne  also, 
for  my  superior  literary  attainments.  The 
morning  after  the  startling  discovery  I  re- 
lated, Anne  desired  me  ta write  a  proper  and 
digniiSed  (Anne  was  always  punctilious  on 
tlut  head)  letter  to  Messrs.  Jones  &  Bur- 
rows, stating  that  John.  Eagleethorpe  was 
our  materniu  grandfiither,  and  wishing  to 
know  what  advantage  would  be  likely  to 
accrue  fropi  our  consanguinity.  I  am  sur  r 
I  was  nervous  and  fluttered  at  such  an  im- 
portant step,  otherwise  I  cannot  account  for 
the  obscurity  of  its  explanations ;  had  it  not 
been  for  my  sister,  who  sat  beside  me  all  the 
time  knitting  her  sock,  I  might  have  left  out 
a  great  deal  of  important  family  history; 
but,  as  the  points  occurred  to  her,  she  men- 
tioned them  to  me,  and  I  at  oncevrrote  them 
down.  We  thought  it  right  to  keep  a  copy ; 
S9  I  wrote  a  fair  one  out,  and  gave  it  to 
Anne  to  keep ;  for  we  had  often  heard  of 
lawsuits  in  which  one  side  or  other  had  been 
suspected  of  adding  a  forged  letter  to  the 
correspondence,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing some  point  in  law,  and  Knowing  of  how 
much  wickednoBS  London  lawyers  are  sus- 
pected, we  were  determined  to  be  prepared 
tor  the  worst.  That  copy  is  lying  before  me 
now,  and,  reading  it  over,  I  cannot  wonder 
that  we  received  the  answer  that  we  subse- 
quently did ;  but  I  am  anticipating.  We 
waited  some  days  for  an  answer,  and  at  last 
it  came  from  Mr.  Burrows,  who  seemed  very 
well  informed  indeed  about  some  parts  of  the 
fi&mily  history,  and  while  he  confessed  he 
was  at  a  lou  to  know  from  our  letter  the 
exact  relationship  in  which  we  stood  to  the 
deceased  JcJin  Eagleethorpe,  or  what  proofs 
we  had  in  our  possesBion  of  the  facts,  still 
he  saw  no  objection  to  informing  us  of  the 
object  of  the  <*  Times  "  advertisement.  A 
large  fortune,  he  said,  lay  invested  in  Indian 
stocks,  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  the 

S roper ty  of  a  Henry  Eaglesthorpe,  who  had 
lea  some  months  ago  at  Canjam ;  that  he 
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had  received  instructions  from  his  Madras 
correspondent  to  advertise,  which  he  had 
done,  and,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  person 
in  England  who  would  be  empowered  to 
arrange  matiers,  he  wished  ours  and  all 
other  claims  to  be  lodged  in  hands,  to  be 
ready  for  inspection  immediately  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  gentleman  expected.  We  were, 
of  course,  very  joyful  to  hear  of  such  intelli- 
gence, and  we  wondered  often  that  day  when 
we  should  hear  the  stranger  had  arrived,  and 
above  all  what  we  ought  to  write  back  to* 
Mr.  furrows,  who  had  sent  us  such  a  pleas- 
ant, civil  letter.  We  were  puzzled  how  to 
do  about  the  entry  in  the  Bible,  to  let  it  out 
of  our  hands  even  for  an  hour  was  impossi- 
ble, and  we  doubted  whether  a  copy  would 
do  as  well. 

But  that  evening  it  was  settled  much 
sooner  than  I  had  expected.  I  was  sitting 
at  the  table;  writing  another  letter  to  our 
new  friend  (for  so  lie  seemed)  Mr.  Burrows, 
when  Sister  Anne  came  across  the  room,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  as  she  always  did 
when  very  earnest  and  impressive,  and  said, 
'*  Sister  Margery,  I  will  tell  you  what  we 
will  do.  We  will  go  to  London."  I  looked 
up  astonished,  as  well  I  might ;  for  to  me 
London  seemed  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
But  Anne  calmly  continued — '<  As  soon  as 
we  hear  this  person  is  come,  we  will  start. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  will  turn  our  black 
■ilk  dresses,  and  have  them  ready.  It  will 
be  an  expensive  journey,  but  we  owe  it  to 
our  families,  both  the  Hoopers  and  the 
Eaglesthorpes.  We  shall  represent  my 
mother's  branch  of  the  Eaglesthorpes  in  per- 
son ;  and  we  shall  know,  then,  without  any 
suspense,  where  we  are  likely  to  come  in.'* 
As  usual,  the  point  was  settled  at  once.  I 
felt  that  to  have  such  a  head  as  Anne's  in 
the  family  was  a  rare  thing  indeed,  let  what 
branch  would  have  wealth.  I  was  quite 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
scheme,  and  it  made  me  flutter  almost  quite 
as  much  over  this  letter  to  Mr.  Burrows  as 
over  the  last ;  but  I  got  through  it,  never^ 
theless,  only  it  was  very  short ;  for  I  saw 
Sister  Anne  had  brought  down  our  dresses, 
and  I  was  very  anxious  to  set  to  work  at 
once  to  pick  them  to  pieces,  ready  to  be  re- 
modeilea  and  made  smart  for  London. 

London  seemed  a  wonderful  idea.  I  oould 
not  sleep  as  well  as  usual  that  night,  pon- 
derine  over,  such  a  business  as  our  journey 
would  be ;  and,  the  more  I  thought  of  it,  the 
more  thankful  I  felt  that  my  sister  had  euoh 
courage,  and  was  gifted  with  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  as  she  had  displayed 
throughout ;  the  very  refraining  from  men- 
tioning it  to  our  neighbors  was  such  a  deep 
stroke. 

It   had   been   our   custom,   daring   my 


fathier's  lifetime — indeed  it  bad  been  a  part 
of  our  education — to  read  aloud  by  turns 
every  morning  for  an  hour  and  a-half  some 
standard  work  for  our  mutual  improvement 
— something  solid — and  in  the  evening  some- 
thing of  a  lighter  character  as  recreation. 
This  practice,  after  our  removal  to  our  cot- 
tage-home, we  had  continued,  and  the  books 
were  always  selected  by  Sister  Anne.  She 
inherited  all  my  father's  contempt  for  the 
li^ht  literature  of  the  day,  considering  it 
frivolous  and  deleterious  to  young  minds; 
and  it  was  only  as  a  personal  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Trundle,  that  she  allowed  me  to 
read  to  myself  Miss  Austen's  '*  Pride  and 
Prejudice,"  then  just  come  out.  It  was  lent 
me  Dy  Mrs.  IVundle,  b^  something  in  quite 
a  new  style  compared  with  my  ordinary 
studies.  We  were  now  reading  in  the 
mornings  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  "  Hints  to  a 
Princess,"  whcih  Anne  thought  very  beauti- 
ful and  moral  ;  and  we  had  just  finished 
Mrs.  Ghapone's  '*  Letters ;  "  and  for  evening 
reading,  we  were  at  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  '*  Spectator."  But,  as  I*  had  not  the 
same  depth  of  comprehension  as  Sister 
Anne,  there  was  a  great  deal  in  all  those 
works  I  mention  which  I  did  not  care  much 
for,  but  I  honored  her  intellect  too  highly 
to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject ;  and  so  we 
pursued  the  course  she  had  marked  out. 

This  was  such  an  epoch  in  our  still  life, 
thftt  Sister  Anne,  of  her  own  accord,  pro- 
posed we  should  lay  aside  the  reading  for 
one  morning  (there  was  no  precedent  for 
such  a  thing^ ,  and  give  our  undivided  exer- 
tions to  the  ripping  of  our  dresses ;  and  so  we 
seated  ourselves,  after  an  early  breakfast,  in 
the  little  parlor  (not  to  litter  the  drawing- 
room  carpetj ,  and  worked  with  very  great 
enfiTfff,  Suodenly  the  postman's  knock  was 
heara  at  the  hafl-door,  and  as  Susan  ran 
to  open  it,  we  looked  at  each  other — as 
much  as  to  say,  «  What  next  ?  "  The  scis- 
sors fell  from  our  fingers — we  waited  in 
silence.  Having  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bur- 
rows only  the  day  before,  we  could  not  ex- 
pect it  would  be  from  him  so  soon  again  ; 
and  yet  so  it  was,  and  <<  Haste  "  on  one 
comer.  Sister  tore  open  the  seal,  and  look- 
ing within,  exclaimed,  "He  is  come ! '' 
One  might  imagine  how  such  news  fluttered 
us ;  but  we  read  on  to  say,  that  in  ten  days 
from  that  day  the  foreign  gentleman  woald 
adjudicate  the  respective  claims. 

We  were  very  busy  for  the  next  week ; 
but  with  such  a  sister  as  Anne,  I  felt  no 
fear  to  encounter  London.  She  had  none 
herself,  for  she  had  been  several  times  up 
there  for  two  days  at  a  time  with  our  father, 
when  he  had  business ;  he  liked  her  clear  in* 
tellect  at  hand  when  matters  were  to  settle  * 
and  she  had  once  passed  a  week  during  the 
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Lcmdon  season,  a  good  many  years  before, 
with  the  Ilonorable  Mrs.  Daubeney,  and  be- 
sides having  seen  an  opera,  and  a  review  in 
liyde  Park,  had  been  within  an  ace  of  going 
to  A]mack*s ;  so,  on  the  whole,  she  had  a 
very  fair  knowled^  of  London  for  us  to 
start  with.  On  this  occMion  she  took  from 
one  of  the  secret  drawers  of  the  old  cabinet, 
where  it  bad  lain  many  years,  the  address 
of  a' very  quiet  hotel,  in  a  quiet  back  street, 
not  very  far  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  called  the 
'*  Golden  ^lieaU'*  where,  in  olden  davs,  she 
and  my  fatSer  always  had  stopped,  and 
wrote  to  engage  rooms— in  a  week  from  that 
time  they  were  to  ezpest  us. 

The  morning  afte^  our  arrival,  we  in- 
quired our  way  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  then 
on  until  we  reached  No.  39,  and  seeing 
"  Jones  &  Burrows,  Solicitors,"  on  the 
door,  we  were  quite  sure  we  were  right. 
On  inquiry,  we  were  told  Mr.  Burrows  was 
just  then  engaged  with  a  gentleman,  but  if 
we  would  walk  into  the  little  waiting-room 
(indeed  tbo  clerk  was  very  civil) ,  the  gen- 
tleman would  soon  be  coming  out.  So  we 
went  in  and  sat  down.  Besides  ourselves, 
there  was  but  one  other  occupant  of  the 
room ; — ^no,  I  am  wrong ;  there  was  a  dog 
besides ;  but  this  one  person  was  a  very  little 
girl— flay  about  four  years  old — ^with  a 
pretty  bright  face,  and  long,  fair,  sunny 
curls  falling  over  her  shoulders.  She  rises 
before  me  now,  as  she  stood  on  a  high  office- 
stool,  balancing  herself  by  a  hold  of  the 
faded  window-curtains,  and  making  the 
rrim  ehambert  echo  with  such  a  clear,  ring- 
mg  laugh,  as  she  held  a  piece  of  bun  as  high 
as  the  nttle  arm  could  stretch,  and  coaxed 
and  encouraged  the  dog  to  leap  for  it,  and 
at  every  failure  of  the  dog's,  she  laughed 
more  joyously  than  ever.  We  were  both 
amnsed  watching  her — she  was  like  a  pic- 
ture, herself  and  the  dog — and  we  watched 
her  for  some  minutes.  At  last  Sister  Anne 
said,  **  Take  care,  my  dear,  yon  will  fall." 
She  stopped  her  play  to  look  round  what 
kind  of  person  it  was  who  had  spoken ;  for 
she  bad  been  so  busy,  and  so  amused,  she 
had  not  perceived  us  when  we  came  in. 
Anne  baa  a  very  pleasant  manner  with 
children,  and  I  dare  say  she  looked  very 
pleasant  then,  for  the  child  at  once  said, 
**  Do  yoa  think  the  stool  too  high, 
ma'am?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  Anne,  "  it  is  very 
unsteady." 

«« But,  ma'am,"  she  answered,  "  if  I  stood 
on  that  chair,  Ponto  can  leap  so  well  that 
he  would  catch  my  bun,  and  then  I  would 
lose  my  lunch." 

**  And  do  you  mean  to  give  him  none, 
after  keeping  him  jumping  so  long?  " 

"  0  ma'am,  Ponto  nas  eaten  his  half;  I 


always  give  him  half  first,  bat  I  kept  m^ 
own  piece  to  play  with.  I  do  not  like  this 
room  at  all,  it  is  so  dull." 

As  she  spoke,  she  had  forgotten  to  watch 
the  dog,  wno  took  advantage  of  her  abstrao- 
tion  to  seize  the  remaining  bit  of  bun,  and 
devour  it  before  any  one  could  prevent  it. 
Poor  little  soul,  how  vexed  she  was.  She 
came  down  from  the  stool,  her  pretty  eyes 
filline  with  tears,  jniving,  *'  0  you  naughty, 
•greedy  Ponto,  I  would  not  do  that  with  you, 
and  you  had  far  the  best  half."  We  were 
both  very  sorry  for  the  child  ,but  I  remembered 
that  I  had  a  few  biscuits  in  my  bag,  which 
we  had  likewise  meant  for  lunch,  so  we 
called  the  little  one,  and  soon  had  the  pleas* 
ure  of  seeing  her  ouite  consoled.  The  cause 
of  their  quarrel  oeing  removed,  she  and 
Ponto  became  good  friends  again,  and 
frisked  about  the  room  as  if  they  bad  never 
fallen  out.  "  Is  not-  Ponto  very  pretty  7  " 
she  asked  us,  after  a  time.  We  liotn  praised 
him,  and  then  she  said,  **  He  is  all  my  dog 
now  ;  he  used  to  be  mamma's  dog,  but  we 
left  her  in  that  great  hole  at  Boulogne,  and 
now  I  have  him?' 

We  were  both  a  little  shocked  to  hear  her 
speak  of  her  mother  in  that  way,  not  as  if 
sue  missed  her  at  all,  so  I  said,  **  Were  yoa 
not  very  sorry  ?  " 

**  I  was ;  but  that  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  I  said,  wishing  to  try  her. 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  a  week." 

"A  week !  "  and  both  Anne  and  I  won- 
dered she  bad  no  black'dothes  on. 

*<  I  am  very  glad  to  have  Pon^  to  play 
"^ith,  for  papa  sent  away  Gelestid.  She  waa 
my  nurse.  I  liked  Celeste ;  she  was  so 
kind ;  but  papa  said  he  hated  her ;  and  she 
came  to  the  steamer  and  cried  a  great  deal, 
but  we  came  away  and  loft  her ;  and  I  like 
Ponto  so  much,  for  papa  says  I  am  a  little 
torment ;  and  when  he  goes  out  in  the  even* 
ings,  Ponto  is  such  a  gay  fellow,  and  we 

Flay  till  the  woman  comes  to  put  me  to  bed. 
like  those  big  houses  in  the  day-time,  for 
I  can  look  out  at  the  horses  and  the  car- 
riages, and  the  people,  but  at  night  it  is  so 
dark,  and  I  am  so  afraid." 

Thus  she  chattered  on,  still  rolling  over 
and  over  with  the  dog,  until  the  door  of 
the  inner  room  opened,  and  a  tall  military- 
looking  man  came  out  in  a  very  hurried 
manner,  saying,  "  Come,  Fanchette ;  "  and 
without  perceiving  us  at  all,  gave  his  hand 
to  the  child,  and  followed  by  the  dog  strode 
out  of  the  room,  Fanchette  looking  back 
from  the  door,  and  giving  us  a  pleasant 
smiling  little  nod,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  kindness. 

Behind  the  tall  gentleman  had  come  out 
another  little  bald  man,  who,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  without  a  hat,  and 
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baTioff  a  pen  in  his  hand,  ire  judged,  and 
righuj  too,  to  be  Mr.  Barrows.  He  knew 
who  we  were,  for  the  clerk  had  taken  In  oar 
card,  and  he  addresaed  na  at  once  very  oour- 
teoaflly  indeed,  and  invited  us  to  come  into 
hie  own  room,  which  we  did.  Had  we  a 
fortnight  before  had  the  sift  of  second  eight 
to  see  what  waa  even  likely  to  happen,  I  am 
aure  neither  of  ns  woald  or  coala  have  be- 
lieved we  woald  be  in  London,  and  utting  in 
a  aolicitor'fl  office,  too,  with  such  a  weighty 
bneineee  to  look  into ;  and  when  this  all 
passed  through  my  mind,  I  felt  so  strangely 
excited,  that  it  was  very  well  for  ns  both 
Sister  Anne  was  so  calm  and  so  deliberate. 
This  I  thought  for  a  moment,  but  the  next 
Mr.  Burrows  was  speaking,  and  I  felt  that 
even  wiUi  Anne  there  it  was  mv  duty  to  try 
and  understand  what  was  said.  So  I  was 
very  attentive  while  Mr.  Burrows  explained 
that  the  gentleman  from  India  was  gone 
down  to  Ooombe  Haldon  to  collect  informa- 
tion, and  would  not  be  back  for  two  days 
more ;  but  we  might  call  on  the  third,  and 
W€|  should  have  all  particulars.  There  might 
be,  he  said,  about  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
when  all  the  ezpensea  had  been  paid; 
*'  quite  enough,"  he  laughed,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  to  come  to  Ix^ndon  for.  Miss 
Hooper."  And  then  he  asked  about  the 
Bible,  if  we  had  brought  it  up  with  us,  as 
indeed  we  had,  for  Sister  Anne  had  tied  it 
carefully  in  brown  paper,  and  brought  it  in 
her  arms  this  very  morning,  for  tear,  she 
said,  any  robber  might  break  into  the  Golden 
Sheaf  whOe  we  were  out.  All  this  time  I 
wondere^she  never  spoke,  never  answered 
Mr.  Barrows  one  word.  I  would  greatly 
have  liked  to  ask  some  questions,  but  knew 
how  improper  it  would  be  for  me  to  open  a 
conversation  with  any  gentleman  before  my 
sister  led  the  way,  so  I  sat  silent  also.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Burrows  wondered  we  did  not  say 
any  thing.  I  am  sure  he  must,  for  he  tried 
a  new  subject,  to  bring  about  some  conversa- 
tion, I  due  say ;  for  he  left  off  speaking  to 
Anne  and  turned  to  me. 

*<  You  know  the  ^ntleman  who  just  now 
went  out,  your  cousin  7  " 

I  said  ***No ;  "  but  Anne  said,  in  a  hoarse, 
strange  voice,  <<  Yes,  I  do,  I  do ;  I  did,  five- 
and-twenty  years  aso— Cousin  Mark  Lay  ton. 
0 !  how  changed,  but  not  so  changed  tnat  I 
would  not  know  him  among  a  thousand—* 
Cousin  Mark !  " 

When  I  looked  at  her,  she  was  shaking 
from  head  to  foot.  I  suppose  Mr.  Burrows 
thought  it  was  her  usual  way  of  speaking, 
for  be  went  on  quite  unconeemea.  "He 
too  is  a  claimant." 

**l  thought  him  dead;  I  thought  him 
dead !  "  said  Anne,  more  stnuagely  even 
than  she  had  spoken  before. 


Still  I  wondered,  and  still  Anne  looked  as 
rigid  as  if  she  bad  forgotten  all  we  bad  come 
for ;  and  I  began  to  fear  she  was  Ijsine 
sight  of  all  the  important  points  we  had 
written  down  that  morning  oefore  we  lefl 
our  hotel,  that  we  wanted  information 
upon ;  but,  as  she  had  now  spoken,  there 
was  no  reason  wh^  I  should  not.  So  I  took 
the  parcel  containing  the  Bible  from  her 
arms,  and  as  she  did  not  resist,  or  so  much 
as  look  at  me  to  forbear,  I  took  courage  and 
went  on.  I  untied  the  string,  and  took  out 
various  family  documents  that  we  had 
slipped  in  at  the  fly-leaf,  in  case  they  would 
be  of  any  use,  and  Mr.  Barrows  and  I  looked 
them  over. 

After  some  close  examination,  he  said, 
"  Had  the  late  Mr.  Eaclesthorpe,  your 
grandfather,  any  family  by  nis  second  mar^ 
riage?" 

<*He  had,"  I  said;  *<our  mother  was 
one." 

He  looked  very  grave,  and  said,  **  I  fear  I 
have  brought  you  up  to  London  on  a  false 
expectation,  but  until  Mr.  Demfall  returns 
I  cannot,  precisely  say :  it  is  only  since  he 
left  town  I  came  to  know  Mr.  Eaglesthorpe 
had  been  twice  married,  and  I  fear  the  will 
says  something  of  the  children  of  John 
Eaglesthorpe  and  Rebecca  his  wife,  in  which 
case  you  are  excluded.  But  do  not  be  quite 
discouraged,  for  I  am  not  certain  of  the 
words  of  the  will.  There  is  a  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry  to  appear  on  behalf  of  his  mother. 
You  know  them  7  " 

I  said,  **  Mr.  Thomberry's  father  had 
been  a  cotton-spinner,  and  my  father  never 
liked  it,  so  we  knew  nothing  of  them.  But 
that  Mrs.  Thomberry  was  of  the  first  family, 
I  knew." 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  after  this,  and 
stiU  Sister  Anne  never  spoke,  but  sat  some- 
times trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  then 
relapsing  into  that  rigid  state.  In  all  mj 
life  1  had  never  felt  so  puzzled  how  to  act. 
I  was  afraid  to  talk  much  to  Mr.  Burrows, 
for  I  feared  the  reprimand  Anne  would  be 
sure  to  f^ive  me  afterwards  for  being  forward 
in  talking  with  eentlemen ;  and  still  mj 
sister's  strange  behavior  seemed  to  throw  the 
necessity  on  me.  Had  she  been  merely  stiff, 
I  would  have  thought  she  was  dicnified,  but 
that  trembling  baffled  me  completdy .  When 
Mr.  Burrows  made  an  apology,  and  said  ha 
had  an  appointment  at  the  Temple,  and  he 
hoped  we  would  excuse  him,  I  saw  our  visit 
was  at  an  end ;  indeed  I  had  waited  a  long 
time  for  Anne  to  move.  To  talk  so  much 
was  quite  bad  enough,  breach  enough — ^to 
make  the  first  move  was  a  liberty  too  great 
to  be  even  dreamed  of;  but  Mr.  Borrows 
rose  and  took  his  hat,  and  somehow,  tboogh 
to  this  day  I  never  knew  how,  we  reached 
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the  ftreet ;  jwrbapa  in  my  oo^f luion  I  rote 
Qp ;  I  oanoot  aay ;  bat  as  Anne  never  men* 
iioned  tbe  eabjeet,  I  hope  I  did  nothing 
tmng. 

By  tbe  time  we  veaobed  the  Golden  Sheaf, 
oar  dinner  was  ready  ^  and  we  had  no  oon- 
Tevsation  antil  the  waiter  left  the  room,  and 
then  Anne  left  ber  seat  at  tbe  table,  and 
took  one  at  tbe  lire.  Half-an-hoar  peased, 
and  then  I  teid  'something  aboat  the  child, 
little  Fknchefcte,  whom  ^e  had  seen  that 
day.  Something  in  what  I  said  (I  never 
eoold  remember  what  it  was)  seemed  to 
unlock  the  doors  of  Sister  Anne's  heart,  for 
all  at  onee  she  rose  from  her  chair,  sat  down 
on  tbe  hearth-rag,  and  bowing .  her  head  on 
my  knee,  wept  very  bitterly,  for  what  seemed 
to  me  a  long  time.  It  was  such  a  new  sight 
and  I  was  so  rrieved  to  see  Anne  soiibr,  and 
I  knew  so  bMly  wbat  to  do  or  say,  that  i 
cried  too,  not  so  bitterly,  bat  very  heartily, 
and  now  and  then  I  stroked  her  thin,  gray- 
streaked  hair,  and  said,  «  Dear  Anne !  "  as 
soothingly  as  I  could. 

After  a  time  her  voice  *got  clearer,  and 
lifting  her  head  she  said,  **  Dear  Maigery, 
it  is  so  long  ago,  and  yet  when  I  saw  him 
kHlay,  it  aU  seemed  like  yesterday." 

I  hegui  to  understand  it  a  little  now.  It 
was  Cousin  Mark,  tbe  man  we  had  seen 
come  out  of  Mr.  Borrovrs'  room.  And  then 
by  slow  degrees,  by  little  and  little,  she  went 
on  to  tell  me  how  long  ago,  very  long  ago, 
when  I  was  a  child,  she  and  Cousin  Afark 
had  loved  each  other.  She  used  to  ^o  every 
summer* while  our  grandfather  lived  to 
Ooombe  Haldon,  and  there  one  time  she  met 
Mark  Lay  ton,  the  orphan  son  of  my  mother's 
sister;  and  there  through  successive  years 
they  met,  though  no  one  thought  she  was 
more  interested  in  him  than  in  any  one  elee 
tiiere.  It  was  all  very  happy  for  a  time, 
but  at  last  people  beean  to  say  how  unworthy 
they  had  founa  Mark  Layton  to  be.  It  was 
when  she  flushed  angry,  and  took  bis  part 
so  violently  in  his  absence,  that  our  grand- 
ftther  suspected  how  it  was,  and  wrote  for 
my  father  to  come  down.  They  laid  before 
her  efvetj  proof  of  bis  wickedness,  every 
species  of  sin,  and  every  breach  of  the  law ; 
toey  told  her  how  for  his  dead  mother's 
sake  they  bad  borne  so  long,  and  tried  him 
so  often,  but  that  it  must  be  no  longer ;  to 
Ooombe  Haldon  he  most  never  come  again. 
Still  she  was  unmoved,  and  believed  in  him 
through  it  all.  She  would  ever  trust  him, 
so  she  told  them,  and  so  she  told  him,  and 
he  promised  to  deserve  her  if  he  lived  for  a 
few  years  more,  and  be  would  come  back  to 
win  her  befbre  all  the  world.  And  she  had 
believed  him,  in  all  the  boundlessness  of  a 
woman's  faith  ;  and  when  he  came  not  back 
again,  die  believed  him  dead;   and  until 


to-dav  had  thought  him  so ;  and  now,  after 
twenty-five  years,  he  bad  come  to  life  again, 
to  crush  dead  forever  the  life  of  love  she  had 
nurtured  for  him  in  that  strong  warm  heart 
all  these  years.  Since  the  death  oC  our 
grandfather  she  had  never  been  to  (>>ombe  • 
Haldon,  for  having  no  son,  the  Eaglestborpe 
property  passed  to  a  distant  relative  wno 
baa  taken  the  family  name.  How  all 
through  this  time  she  had  never  breathed 
these  things  to  me,  I  marvell^;  but  I 
thought,  if  she  had  let  n^e  share  her  love  all 
those  yean,  as  I  did  her  grief  now,  it  would 
not  be  so  hard  to  soothe  her.  mi  1  was 
thankful  that  at  last  she  saw  for  herself  how 
false  he  had  been.  His  dark*  vindictive 
countenance  and  heavy  hangine  brows  rose 
before  me,  and  made  me  specu&te  as  to  the 
truth  of  physiognomy. 

Two  dajs  passed  slowly  by ;  we  were  both 
tired  of  llonaon,  and  longins  for  the  home- 
feel  our  owti  house  gave,  ana  the  routine  of 
employment  we  couid  follow  there,  which  I 
hoped  would  be  better  help  towards  my 
sister's  healing,  than  the  inert  hours  we 
filled  as  we  b^t  could  in  this  dreary  hotel. 
It  was  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  pretty 
late  in  it  too,  and  we  had  been  wondering 
when,  and  wishing  to  each  other  that,  this 
visit  would  be  over,  when  the  waiter  brought 
up  to  us  a  gentleman's  card,  who  he  said 
was  waiting  below.  He  hoped  jire  would 
excuse  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  his  busi- 
ness was  urgent.  It  was  Mr.  Burrows,  and 
be  was  shown  up.  He  reiterated  the  apology 
the  waiter  baa  brought,  and  then,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  said,  '*  I  am  come, 
ladies,  to  ask  your  sympathies,  and,  indeed, 
assistance." 

He  paused ;  and  we,  not  knowing  what 
vms  coming,  sat  silent. 

**  Your  cousin,  Mr.  Lay  ten "  he  went 

on. 

Anne  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  carpet,  and 
neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

«  What  of  him  ?  ^' I  asked. 

**  Do  you  not  know  ?  "  he  said.  '<  He  is 
very  ill,  very  ill,  in  this  house." 

'*  In  this  house !  "  I  cried ;  <*  how  came  he 
here?" 

*'  As  yoa  did,  waiting  the  decision  of  this 
property," 

'*  We  did  not  know  he  was  under  the 
same  roof  with  us,"  I  murmured,  scarcely 
knowing  what  to  say. 

"  Is  he  dead?  "  spoke  Anne,  so  abruptly 
that  I  started. 

*«  No,  ma'am,  but  he  soon  will  be,  or  the 
doctors,  as  well  as  I,  are  mistaken." 

"Is  it  so  bad?    What  is  it?  "I  asked. 

*<  His  habits  irere,  I  ter,  not  good ;  I  fear 
he  was  given  to  intemperance;  out  inflam- 
mation has  attacked  lie  brain ;  be  cannot 
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surTivetbenigbt."  No  one  spoke.  *<  Can 
jou  guess  what  I  come  to  you  tor  ?  I  know 
no  other  relatives  he  has  in  London ;  indeed, 
un(il  a  week  or  so  aeo,  I  knew  nothing  of 
him. .  He  is  dvine,  that  is  plain ;  but  then 
•  there  is  the  child ;  she  is  lying  on  the  bed 
beside  him :  I  cannot  move  her,  and  she 
must  be  taken  away.  Will  you*  do  this  for 
to-night,  until  I  can  see  further?  Though 
they  are  no  concern  of  mine,  personally, 
I  cannot  see  the  child  suffer  as  she  is  do- 
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I  rose  from  my  chair.  <*  Mr.  Barrows,  I 
am  readf ." 

"  No,''  said  sister  Anne,  *'  I  will  go  for 
her  myself/ ' 

I  followed  her,  as  led  by  Mr.  Burrows; 
tffe  traversed  long  passages,  and  went  up 
several  flights  of  stairs.  At  the  door  of  a 
bedroom  we  stopped.  Sister  Anne  shrunk 
back ;  until  that  moment  it  had  not  occurred 
to  her  how  Cousin  Mark  would  look  at  her 
intrusion.  As  we  stood,  we  could  hear  his 
voice,  screaming,  shoatine,  cursing,  swear- 
ing, each  expression  morel>lasphemous  than 
the  preceding  one. 

Mr.  Burrows  understood  her  hesitation. 
'*  He  is  quite  delirious,"  he  said,  **  and 
knows  no  one;  do  not  be  afraid  of  him 
either.  I  will  stand  with  you  until  the 
child  comes." 

As  we  qjtood,  silence  suddenly  fell  within 
the  room.  Mr.  Burrows  stepped  forward 
and  went  into  the  room,  leaving  us  stand- 
ing* there.  Sister  Anne  leaned  against  the 
door-poet;  I  watched  her  with  such  an 
anxious  heart.  Presently  Mr.  Burrows 
came  out.  **  He  is  in  a  heavy  sleep ;  it  is  a 
good  time." 

We  want  in,  and  for  a  minute  Anne 
looked  at  the  sleeping  man,  and  I  also.  To 
see  that  dark,  coarse  face,  with  its  wicked, 
fierce  expression,  heightened  by  the  matted, 
tangled  nair  that  hung  about  it,  made  my 
blood  stand  still,  and  a  sorrowful  heart  for 
my  poor  sister's  delusion,  that  had  wor- 
shipned  such  an  image  all  those  years,  made 
me  tear  that  I,  her  onlv  sister,  might  grow 
to  hate  one  she  had  loved  so  well.  Fan- 
chette  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  clothes,  with 
her  head  upon  the  pillow,  beside  her  father, 
her  bright  eyes  passing  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  if  she  knew  what  our  object  was  in 
coming  there.  All  our  efforts  failed  to  move 
ber;  she  resisted  them  all,  and  at  last  we 
had  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
We  went  outside  the  door  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Burrows  what  vras  beet  to  be  done.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave,  and  be  feared  the  sick- 
nurse  would  not  be  care-taker  enough  to 
quiet  my  sister's  fear ;  for  we  agreed  to  wait 
until  the  child  fell  asleep,  and  then  remove 
her  carefully  and  tenderly.    I  was  not  pre- 


pared, after  Aline's  nervoumess  taring  the 
past  three  days,  to  see  her  so  calm  and 
strong,  but  she  told  Mr.  Burrows  she  would 
wait  with  the  nurse,  and  he  need  not  have 
any  fears  for  her ;  she  had  none  for  herself. 
So  Mr.  Barrows  thanked  us,  said  **  Good- 
night," and  we  turned  back  into  the  room. 

At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  we  were  all 
there  still.  The  fire  had  burned  low,  down 
to  a  heap  of  glowing  cinders  without  any 
blaze ;  the  nurse  dozSi  in  an  arm-chair,  and 
the  little  child  still  lay  with  waking  eyes, 
watching  us  all,  but  giadually  seeming  itiore 
and  more  drowsy.  I  laid  a  plaid  over  her 
to  keep  her  warm,  and  then  sat  do.wn  on  a 
low  stool  by  the  bedj  where  I  could  see  the 
sick  man's  face,  and.  mv  poor  sister's  too, 
who  sat'  in  the  same  rigia  way  I  had  so  often 
lately  seen  her  do,  with  her  eyes  also  fixed 
on  the  wreck  that  lay  before  us.  The  wind 
whistled  in  the  chimney,  and  the  rain  beat 
against  the  window-panes  without,  a  dreary 
accompaniment  to  the  heavy  breathing  of 
the  sleeper  within.  The  man  (I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  call  him  <*  cousin,''  as  Anne 
did,  for  such  he  never  was  to  me,  though  it 
looks  unkind  to  my  dear  sister  to  disown  him 
thus)  was  sleeping  so  soandly,  I  began  to 
ponder  whether  1  could  not  induce  Sister 
Anne  to  go  to  bed,  and  wishing  more  than 
ever  the  child  would  sleep,  when  we  were  all 
aroused  bv  the  figure  in  the  bed  springing 
up  suddenly  and  screaming  for  help.  Anne 
and  I  shrunk  back  out  of  his  sight ;  the 
nurse,  startled  from  her  dose,  flew  over  to 
the  bed.  He  tried  to  say  something  for  some 
minutes,  but  could  not ;  at  last  he  screamed, 
'*  I  am  dying — ^I  am  dyine !  "  and  when  no 
answer  came,  *<  and  you  Know  it."  With 
glaring  eyes,  he  strove  and  struggled  for 
speech  again ;  it  seemed  a  long  time,  but  it 
might  have  been  a  few  seconcw ;  at  last  he 
gasped  out,  **  A  small  carpet-bag-— bring  it, 
I  say,  woman."  She  searched  the  room,  it 
seemed  fruitless,  for  still  he  screamed.  At 
last  I  recollected  having  seen  a  small  bag 
hanging  at  the  back  of  the  door.  I  looked ; 
it  was  there  still ;  and  keeping  out  of  sight, 
I  handed  it  to  the  nurse.  <*  Open  it,'*^  he 
yelled ;  **  empty  it  out."  She  did  so,  and 
a  number  of  letters  and  loose  papers  fell  on 
the  floor.  *'  Put  them  in  the  fire,  all  of 
them."    She  hesitated.    <' Bum  them!" 

He  was  growing  hoarse  with  the  effort  he 
was  making.  There  was  nothing  else  for 
it ;  the  narse  heaped  them  on  the  red  coals, 
they  caught  Quickly,  and  biased  instanta- 
neously ;  the  araugfat  of  the  chimney  sucked 
them  up,  and  one  by  one  each  black  and  red 
glowing  mass,  floating  up,  and  out  into  the 
night  air,  passed  away.  I  longed  to  save 
them,  even  a  few ;  as  regarded  the  child  thej 
might  be  of  value ;  bat  it  could  remain  but 
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a  wiafa  under  such  ciroamatSnoes.  While 
they  baraed,  their  owner  sat  up  in  bed, 
watching  with  frightful  eagerneis  their  con- 
tnmption,  and,  when  the  fierce  flame  had 
caught  them  all,  he  gaye  one  triumphant 
yell,  and  fell  back  inaensible. 

HIb  loud  Toice  had  startled  the  child 
from  the  sleep  she  had  half  fallen  into,  and 
sitting  up,  she  cried,  in  a  frightened  yoice, 
**  O  papa !  0  papa  !  '*  almost  olinded  by  her 
pretty  hair  falling  over  her  face,  and  by  her 
tears. 

I  saw  how  soon  now  all  would  be  over, 
and  I  longed  to  get  Sister  Anne  away,  but 
how  I  knew  not,  and  to  moye  the  child 
seemed  utterly  hopeless.  The  nurse  ap- 
peared to  understand  what  I  wanted,  and 
made  siens  the  little  girl  was  so  frishtened 
she  would  be  ^lad  to  come.  So  I  stole  up  to 
Anne  and  said,  softly,  *' Sister,  you  and  I 
must  take  the  chila  away  now."  She 
looked  at  me,  as  if  she  hardly  understood 
me,  but  when  I  lifted  the  little  one  she  rose 
also  and  followed  me.  We  sat  down  in  our 
own  room,  the  little  one  clinging  to  me,  still 
flobbing,  in  a  low  yoice.  Sister  Anne  neither 
moyed  nor  spoke.  Presently  my  little  charge 
fell  asleep,  and  I  carried  heir  softly  into  my 
own  room,  and  put  her  in  bed,  and  when  I 
came  back  Anne  was  quietly  crying  by  our 
own  fire.  I  sat  down  too,  and  waited,  and 
after  a  time  of  her  own  accord  she  spoke : 
**  Cousin  Mark — ^Cousin  Mark,  is  this  the 
end?  "  It  was  said  so  bitterly,  and  I  tried 
to  say  something  soothing,  but  words  would 
not  come,  so  we  had  another  long  silence. 
And  then  we  talked  a  little  now  and  then 
till  daybreak,  when  I  got  Anne  to  go  to  bed, 
and  sbeTell  asleep. 

After  breakfast  came  Mr.  Burrows.  I 
saw  him,  and  we  talked  about  the  funeral. 
It  was  no  use  to  think  about  sending  for 
relatiyes ;  he  had  no  near  ones.  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry  and  ourselyes  were  eooally  near.  To- 
Sther,  Mr.  Burrows  ana  I  looked  oyer 
ark's  trunks ;  but,  whether  it  was  that  all 
trace  had  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  of 
the  papers,  or  what,  I  know  not,  we  could 
discoyer  no  trace  of  where  he  had  liyed,  or 
how,  those  twenty-fiye  years ;  but  from  what 
he  had  himself  told  Mr.  Burrows,  we  feared 
nothing  good  or  creditable  could  be  made 
known. 

In  bis  coat-pocket  we  found  two  or  three 
bank-notes,  enough  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses incurred ;  and  in  a  pocket-book,  in 
which  they  were,  we  found  the  copy  of  his 
marriage  register,  at  New  Orleans,  to  a 
Frances  de  Saielle ;  also  of  little  Fanchette's 
baptism  at  Paris,  and  some  bills,  dated  about 
three  weeks  back,  of  the  funeral  'of  his  wife 
at  Boulogne. 

Now  it  was  come  to. his  own  funeral,  and 
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Mr.  Burrows  promised  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Thornberry,  in  case  he  would  choose  to 
give  directions  about  the  interment  of  his 
deceased  relative.  But  that  day  it  had  been 
discovered  that  Mr.  Thornberry,  in  rieht  of 
his  mother,  and  no  other,  was  entitled  to 
the  thirty  thousand  pounds !  and  he  seemed 
to  think  it  very  odd  Mr.  Burrows  shoald  an- 
noy him  at  such  a  time  with  such  communi- 
cations. Certainly,  unfortunate  Mark  could 
not  have  deserved  worse  epithets  than  his 
cousin  bestowed  upon  him.  He  shoald  have 
dealt  gently  with  the  dead,  although  he  had 
long  known,  and  had  experienced  often, 
Mark's  want  of  probity.  There  was  noth- 
ing else  for  it,  so  oister  Anne  and  I  bought 
mourning,  and  followed  little  Fanchette's 
father  to  the  grave.  PoOr  little  soul,  she 
was  an  orphan,  and  a  most  friendless  one : 
and,  when  Anne  and  I  talked  the  matter 
over,  we  wished  very  much  to  take  her  back 
with  us  to  Westcott,  and  bring  her  up ;  but 
we  were  not  sure  whether  the  limited  means 
we  could  leave  her  at  our  death  would  justify 
us  in  keeping  her.  So  we  consulted  Mr. 
Burrows ;  an^  Anne  told  him  what  we  had  ; 
how  our  annuities  died  with  us;  but  he 
thought  Aunt  Whinnery's  legacy  of  the  five 
hundred  pounds  (it  had  been  originally  six 
hundred,  out,  as  one  hundred  was  intended 
for  Mary  Tifondle,  we  only  reckoned  on  five) 
was  quite  sufficient  to  remove  all  our  doubts. 
When  it  was  decided  we  were  to  take  the 
child,  we  were  quite  surprised  at  all  Mr. 
Burrows  said ;  he  was,  I  am  sure,  a  worthy, 
benevolent,  kind-hearted  man  himself,  or  it 
would  never  have  occurred  to  him  to  cail  us 
so  for  such  a  trifling  affair.  He  even  talked 
of  us  finding  the  child  perhaps  a  |;reat 
charge,  and  insisted  we  should  allow  him  to 
write  to  New  Orleans  and  to  Boulogne,  to 
see  if  her  mother's  friends  could  be  found, 
but  I  objected  to  tbatf,  for  fear  they  might 
claim  her ;  so  did  Anne,  but  she  thought  it 
right  to  do  so,  and  left  the  matter  in  Mr. 
Burrows'  hands ;  and  from  what  we  after- 
wards heard,  I  do  not  think  they  were  ever 
traced.  We  settled  upon  the. plan  of  her 
education  at  once.  Sister  Anne  was  to  teach 
her  English,  darning,  and  marking,  and  it  was 
to  be  my  part  to  see  she  did  not  forget  the 
French  she  now  spoke  tolerably,  and  when 
old  enough  to  add  mezzotinto  drawing,  and  a 
littlemusic.  One  thing  my  sister  said,  that, 
as  the  daughters  of  an  English  clergyman 
and  well-descended  gentleman,  it  would  ap- 
pear highly  unbecoming  in  us  to  allow  the 
use  of  such  a  fiintastical  foreign,  name  as 
<<  Fanchette,"  so  from  the  day  we  adopted 
her  she  was  called  **  Fanny." 

The  night  we  reached  home,  when  Fanny 
was  in  bed,  and  we  were  sitting  together  in 
the  drawing-room,  I  was  trying  to  be  as 
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cheerfal  as  I  could,  so  I  said,  '*  Well,  Sister 
Anne,  if  it  were  not  for  the  child  who  is 
DOW  asleep  in  the  next  room,  I  would  be  in- 
clined to  fancy  our  finding  the  advertise- 
ment, and  then  going  up  to  London,  had 
been  all  a  dream. 

'*  Not  so  to  me,  Sister  Margery,"  she  said. 
'*  It  has  been  wakening  from  a  long  dream, 
a  very  long  dream,  in  which  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  right  and  all  the  world  was  wrong.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  a  deep,  strong  lesson 
it  was  mine  to  learn  in  London ;  to  thank 
God  fervently  for  preserving  me  from  a 
dreadful  lot  in  life,  to  see  the  hand  that  has 
led  me  all  throneh,  and  broken  my  idol  be- 
fore my  face.  <  With  loving-kindness  have  I 
drawn  thee.'  0  yes,  dear  sister,  it  was 
*  something  to  my  advantage^'  do  not  doubt 
it ;  better  than  all  the  gold  and  silver  our 
cousins  Thomberry  have  got." 

It  was  not  ver^  long  after  these  events, 
when  our  old  neighbor,  Mr.  Stemborough, 
came  back  from  London  to  live  at  Westcott. 
I  forgot  to  mention  before,  that,  having 
heard  accidentally  of  our  being  in  London, 
he  had  called  to  see  us  at  the  Golden  Sheaf. 
He  had  at  one  time,  during  our  father's  life- 
time, been  very  intimate  with  our  family  ; 
and  it  was  not  very  long  afker  his  coming 
back  when  he  asked  me  the  same  question 
he  had  done  many  years  before,  and  I  an- 
swered him,  as  I  had  once  wished  to  do ; 
for,  since  those  days  in  London,  when  Anne 
had  been  so  weak,  and  I,  comparatively 
speaking,  strong,  I  had  gained  couraee  to 
act  decisively  for  myself,  and  as  Sister  Anne 
no  longer  noted  the  little  things,  I  took 
upon  myself  the  greater  one,  and  before  long 
I  said  Yes  to  good,  kind  Frank  Stembor- 
ough. I  do  not  think  Anne  ever  liked  it 
well :  she  sighed,  and  said  nothing  for  two 
hours  after  Mr.  ^mborough  told  her. 
His  family  was  not  as  old  as  ours ;  his  pro- 


|«nitor  was  round  first  in  the  reign  or 
George  I.,  while  ours  claimed  near  re&tion- 
ship  with  the  good  Bishop  Hooper,  of  mar- 
tyr memory  in  the  Reformation  days.  I 
have  reason  to  think  this  grieved  her  very 
much ;  and  then  my  husband  always  calb 
me  "Bladge,"  and  she  never  liked  that. 
For  my  part,  I  never  knew  how  much  I 
loved  the  words  *'dear  Madge,"  until  their 
sound  became  a  part  of  mj  daily  life. 

I  had  less  reluctance  m  leaving  Sister 
Anne  now,  as  I  saw  that  our  little  niooe 
Fanny  was  giving  fair  promise  of  growing 
up  to  be  a  most  Sbot  ana  loving  little  com- 
panion ;  her  mirthful,  childish  spirits  far 
more  than  compensated  for  the  loss  of  my 
society ;  and  in  pleasantly  watching  the  un- 
folding of  her  young  mind,  each  year  of  mj 
dear  sister's  life  yielded  more  happiness; 
and  tranquilly  looking  forward  to  a  genial 
old  age — hers  oared  for  by  Fanny,  and  mine 
by  my  dear  husband — instead  of  the  desolate 

frospect  we  two  lonely  old  maids  once  had, 
now  lay  down  my  pen. 
One  word  more.  With  iny  husband's 
characteristic  thoughtfulness,  I  have  since 
discovered  that,  though  fully  iware  of  all 
the  particulars  of  our  London  visit,  he  never, 
b^  the  smallest  word  or  hint,  betrayed  one 
single  circumstance  connected  with  it  to  our 
neighbors;  and  my  sister  was  thus  spared 
the  gossip  otherwise  called  forth ;  and  our 
bringing  Fanny  back,  and  our  new  black 
dresses, liad  always  afibrded  sufficient  expla- 
nation of  our  journey.  As  to  good,  kind 
Mr.  Burrows,  Mr.  Stemborough  found  an 
opportunity  not  long  after  of  obliging  him 
very  efiectually,  for  which  Sister  ^ne  and 
I  felt  very  grateful ;  for  it  was  no  small  bur- 
den on  our  hearts  to  think  of  the  debt  of 
kindness  we  owed  him,  which  only  in  kind- 
ness could  ever  be  repaid. 


Perfumxs.in  ak  iNnusTRiAL  Sbnbb. — About 
160,000  gallons  of  perfumed  spirits  are  annu- 
ally consumed  by  British  India  and  Europe,  in 
the  manufacture  of  odoriferous  compounds. 
One  French  house  alone  annually  usee  eighty 
thousand  pounds  of  orange  flowers,  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  casna  flowers,  fifty-three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  roses,  forty-two  thousand  pounds 
of  jasmin  blossoms,  thirty-two  thousand  pounds 
of  violets,  twen^  thousand  pounds  of  tuberose, 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  lilao,  and  other 
odorous  plants  in  still  greater  proportions. 
Flower  plantert  exist  in  tiie  south  of  France, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  Turkey  in  Asia,  and  India. 
Nor  is  England  without  this  branch  of  oultiva.. 
tion.  At  Mitoham,  in  Surrey,  lavender  is  ex- 
tensive^ grown,  and  produces  a  plant  unri- 
valled m  the  world — ^four  times  the  price  even 
of  Frenoh  lavvudflr;  and  ihsiaiM  spot  igiwted 


for  its  cultivation  of  roses.  Nor  is  this  exten- 
sive use  surprising,  when  we  connder  the  quan- 
tity of  flowers  necessary  to  produce  an  essence; 
a  drachm  of  ottar  of  roses  requires  two  thou- 
sand rose  blooms.  This,  however,  is  nothing  to 
jasmin;  the  price  of  its  essential  oil  is  £9  the 
fluid  ounce.  Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
»•  manufkoture  "  going  on  with  tiie  more  expen- 
sive perfumes.  The  rose-leaf  geranium  does 
duty  for  the  rose;  the  perftime  of  the  magnolia 
is  superb,  but  praotiGally  it  is  of  no  use  to  the 
manu&oturer,  from  the  scarcity  of  the  plant 
and  other  causes;  the  purchaser,  however,  geti 
a  combination  of  half-a-doxen  artioles  instead, 
and  if  he  is  satisfied  with  his  **  essence  of  mag- 
nolia," who  has  any  right  to  complun?  The 
perftime  of  the  lHy  and  the  eglantine  evaporate 
to  such  an  extent,  under  any  known  trea&nent, 
that  they  axe  never  used. 
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from  HoQMhoU  WorAi. 
THE  LOST  ENGLISH  SAILORS. 

It  has  been  said,  *'  There  is  an  end  to  all 
things.  We  have  jMid  our  debt  to  Sir  John 
Fnnkltn  and  hismittSng  crewB."  The  trath 
IB,  ibat  we  have  bat  jost  earned  the  means  of 
paying  it.  Anj  question  that  may  now  arise 
as  to  the  propriefy  of  making€Dal  search  for 
the  survivors  or  remains  of  the  lost  expedi- 
tion, all  knowing  at  last  distinctly  where  to 
seek,  is  simply  the  question  whether,  now 
that  we  are  able  to  pay  in  fall  our  debt  of 
honor — and  of  more  than  honor,  of  the  com- 
monest humanity — ^we  are  to  leave  it  undis- 
charged upon  some  plea  of  a  statute  of  lim- 
itations. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  one  of  a  gullanik  com- 
pany of  one  hundred  and  tliirtji^eigbt  men, 
sailed  for  the  polar  seas  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five.  He 
was  heard  of  the  next  summer,  and  then 
never  more.  As  one  result  of  search,  how- 
ever, it  vras  found  that  his  ships  bad  entered 
Burrow's  Stmit,  where  there  were  distinct 
traces  of  their  havine  been  laid  up  for  winter 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Riley  and 
Beecby  Island.  An  active  search  for  further 
vestiges  of  the  course  these  travellers  had 
taken,  and  for  exact  tidings  of  their  fate,  has 
rinoe  been  carried  on  at  sundry  times  by 
twenty  vessels  and  more  than  a  thousand 
men.  The  searches  had  already  shown  where 
tb^are  not,  when  from  the  borders  of  almost 
the  sole  remaining  spot  in  which  a  search 
was  possible,  came  iBtartliog  intelligence  that 
there  they  are.  Hereupon,  there  are  some 
people  who  profess  that  they  are  satisfied. 
fCow,  they  say — ^now  that  we  know  where  to 
find  what  we  have  been  seeking,  we  still  think 
the  man  a  mere  enthusiast  who  would  require 
that  we  should  take  a  step  towiurds  it.  Let 
it  lie .  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions 
were  declared  dead  in  the  London  Gazette 
nearly  three  years  ago.  It  is  almost  twelve 
years  since  nie  men  thus  officially  extin- 
guished jeft  our  shores.  They  are  all  bound 
to  be  dead.  Why  should  we  look  for  them  7 
We  care  not  that  posterity  should  be  told 
how  they  died.  Dr.  Rae  tells  that  they 
died  cannibals,  and  he  sa^s  he  repeats  this 
statement  on  the  authority  of  £»|uimaux 
who  say  tbeygot  it  by  report  from  other 
ftiqnimanx.  Other  searches  have  shown 
reason  to  suspect  that  some  of  our  niissing 
fi^ends  were  murdered.  Others,  aeain, 
have  reason  for  believing  that  a  few  of  the 
lost  voyagers  may  still  be  alive,  as  prefer- 
ring to  starvation,  the  companionship  of  the 
poor  savage  tribes.  They  may  be  living  in 
their  snow  huts,  eating  seal  and  walrus ; 
never  losing  the  belief  that  England  seeks, 
and  win  not  seek  in  vain,  to  rescue  them, 
and  will,  altiioogh  it  may  be  after  many 


yean,  bring  them  back  to  their  homes. 
What  does  It  matter?  That  there  can  be 
any  such  men  we  do  not  believe,  or,  if  there 
be,  we  care  not  for  them,  and  we  care  not 
for  what  they  could  disclose . .  There  is  an  end 
to  all  things.  We  have  paid  our  debt  to 
Sir  John  franklin  and  his  missins  crews. 
The  search  is  perilous,  and  we  will  bave  no 
more  of  it. 

We  hold  this  line  of  reasoning  to  be  un- 
sound in  every  particular.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  peril  that  is  to  dtter  us  from  the 
sending  out  of  that  small  band  of  volunteers 
whose  labor  for  a  single  season  would  most 
probably  suffice  to  bring  our  long  search  to 
a  proper  end.  What  is  this  peril,  that  it 
should  scare  us?  During  the  last  year  or 
two  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear,  with- 
out flinching,  of  as  many  men  killed  in  a 
day  b^  battle  and  by  blunder  as  haVe  per^ 
isfaed  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  on  missions 
of  humanity  at  either  po&,  for  aught  we 
know,  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  But 
for  the  result  of  the  Franklin  expedition  we 
shisuld  have  had  reason  to  consider  Arctic 
voyages  not  very  dangerous  to  life,  though 
no  doubt  sharp  tests  of  human  wit,  and 
skill,  and  powers  of  endurance.  Not  a  few 
ships  have  been  lost ;  but,  of  the  crews  that 
have  gone  out— except  the  one  catastrophe 
that  doses  and  a  lesser  one  that  opened  the 
long  story  of  adventure  at  the  Pole — more 
men  have  lived  than  might  have  lived  had 
thc^  remained  at  home ;  and  they  have  lived 
ana  learnt  what  they  could  not  have  learnt 
at  home.  Shut  up  in  Arctic  monasteries, 
with  no  monkish  souls,  men  have  learnt  en- 
ergetically to  respect  and  help  each  other, 
to  trust  in  each  other,  and  have  feith  in  God. 
The  entire  series  of  books  written  by  Arctic 
sailors,  except  only  one  or  two,  bears  most 
emphatic  witness  to  the  fine  spirit  of  man* 
hood  nourished  amonff  those  who  bear  in 
comjpany  the  rigors  of  the  frozen  sea.  Of 
all  the  brave  men  who  have  lefb  our  shores 
to  seek  the  lost  crews  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  there  have  died  no  more  than  by  dis- 
ease or  casualty  would  have  died  had  they 
been  during  the  same  length  of  time  living 
quietly  in  London.  There  has  been  lost,  by 
accidental  death,  only  a  single  officer.  Lieu- 
tenant Bellot.  All  England  ^eved  for 
him ;  and  by  the  common  mourning  for  his 
death  England  and  France  were  knit  in 
doser  brotherhood.  We  have  lost  several 
vessels,  chiefly  because  we  sent  out  ^y^ 
under  a  commander  who  has  since  pro- 
claimed in  a  book  that  he  was  unable  to  ap- 
ply himself  to  work  in  the  true  Arctic  tem- 
per. But  even  for  the  lost  wood  and  iron 
we  hitve  compensation.  One  of  the  deserted 
ships,  the  Resolute,  drifted  to  sea,  and,  hav- 
ing become  an  American  prize,  gave  to  th« 
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United  States  an  opportunity  of  doing  a 
right  deed  so  thoroughly ,  and  with  so  gallant 
a  courtesy,  that,  at  a  time  when  yexed  topics 
were  chafing  tho  two  brother  nations 
against  one  another,  the  ship  became  the 
means  of  showing  both  how  truly  they  are 
friends.  The  very  accidents  of  Arctic  enter- 
prise have  thus  tended  to  promote  peace  on 
earth  as  surely  as  its  daily  effort  strengthens 
good-will  among  men. 

We  need  say  no  more,  then,  of  the  dread 
of  peril.  A  thdisand  sailors  have  gone  out 
in  search  of  Franklin,  and  h4ve  come  home 
again.  But  they  had  narrow  escapea. 
Truly,  they  had.  They  went  out  to  face 
peril,  and  they  faced  it.  Between  narrow 
escape  and  no  escape  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence that  there  is  between  life  and  death. 
Surely  we  are  not  to  be  scared,  by  escapes 
from  danger.  Probably,  there  is  no  man 
forty  years  of  a^e  who  has  not,  at  least  five 
or  six  times  in  his  life,  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing killed^  The  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
with  the  help  of  his  five  wits,  has  brought 
him  through  them  all.  Take  that  instinct 
away,  and  there  is  as  much  peril  of  death 
to  the  landsman  from  the  omnibuses  in 
Cheapside,  as  to  the  seaman  from  the  floes 
in  Barrow's  Strait.  Where  the  peril  is 
more  certain;  the  guard  is  the  more  con- 
stant,— ^there  is  more  presence  of  mind  ;  and 
BO  it  is  that  ereat  risks  often  prove  less  dan- 
gerous than  little  risks.  And  all  this  while 
we  talk  of  death  as  if  it  were  extinction ;  as 
if  Christian  men  might  reasonably  turn 
back  through  fear  of  Ming  overtaken  by  it, 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty! 

The  peril  talked  about  is  not,  therefore, 
too  great ;  and,  were  it  greater,  should  not 
daunt  us  if  it  be  a  duty  to  complete— as  we 
now  can — the  search  for  Franklin.  That 
this  is  a  duty  we,  for  our  own  parts,  cannot 
hesitate  to  think.  When  Franklin  and  his 
companions  had  been  five  years  from  Eng- 
land, a  body  of  about  forty  Europeans,  who 
must  have  been  part  of  their  little  band — ^the 
ships  then  lost---were  seen  by  ^quimanx 
near  the  north  shore  of  King  William's 
Land,  travelling  south.  They  were  then 
making  for  the  continent  of  America.  That 
this  or  another  party  reached  land  near  the 
mouth  of  Back  (or  the  Great  Fish)  River, 
relics  brought  home  by  Dr.  Bae— if  we  re- 
ject Esquimaux  testimony — ^are  sufficient 
evidence.  Captain  M'Clure  gives  some 
slight  evidence  of  Esquimaux,  leading  us  to 
imagine  that  another  party  from  the  ships 
lanoed,  pertiaps,  on  the  mainland  at  Point 
Warren,  farther  west.  He  saw  an  old,  flat 
brass  button  hanging  from  the  ear  of  abhief, 
who  said  that  it  was  taken  from  a  white  man 
killed  by  one  of  his  tribe.    The  white  man 


had  strayed  from  a  party  which,  having 
landed  at  Port  Warren,  built  a  house  there, 
and  went  afterwards  inland .  The  Esquimaux , 
who  supplied  Dr.  Rae  with  information, 
said, — ^as  we  need  hardly  remind  any  one, — 
that  thirty  white  bodies  had  been  found  dead 
on  the  mainland  at  the  mouth  of  Black 
River,  and  ^y9  on  Montreal  Island  ;  that 
there  were  stores  also ;  and  that  the  men 
had  fed  upon  each  other  before  they  died. 
'<  None  of  the  Esquimaux  with  whom  I  con- 
versed," said  Dr.  Rae,  <*  had  seen  the 
whites,  nor  had  they  ever  been  at  the  place 
where  the  bodies  were  found,  but  had  their 
information  from  those  who  had  bben  there, 
and  who  had  seen  the  party  when' travel- 
ling." Dr.  Rae's  interpreter  became  anx- 
ious to  joiahis  brethren,  and  did^afterwardfl 
escape  to  Inem.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was 
sent  out  to. confirm  Dr.  Rae's  report,  found, 
on  the  ground  indicated,  so  far  as  he 
searched  it,  during  a  too  hurried  visit,  more 
evidence  that  men  belonging  to  the  lost 
crews  had  been  there,  but  no  bodies  or 
eraves.  He  supposed  the  bodies  to  have 
been  covered  by  drifting  sand,  on  \vhich 
Lieutenant  Pim  observes,  *'  How  was  it  then 
the  drifting  sands  did  not  enshroud  such 
small  articles  as  pieces  of  rope,  bunting,  a 
letter-clip,  &c.,&c.,  picked  up  by  him?" 
And  Mr.  Pim  remarks  further,  that  when  he 
crossed  Melville  Island  in  1853,  he  found, 
at  Point  Nias,  the  bones  of  ptarmigan  and 
other  remnants  of  a  meal  left  by  Sir  Edward 
Parry  three-and-thirty  years  before.  We 
put  no  faith  in  the  drift  of  sand. 

Thomas  Mistigan,  one  of  Dr.  Rae's  ex- 
ploring party,  came  home  with  the  impres- 
sion that  *<  perhaps  one  or  two  of  Sir  John's 
men  may  be  still  alive  and  among  the  Esqui- 
maux." That  Sir  John  Franklin  himself 
lives,  it  is  too  much  to  hope.  That  all 
struggled  to  live  on  any  thing  rather  than 
die  by  starvation  or  suicide,  is  certain. 

That  some  may  be  still  living,  we  delib- 
erately hold  to  be  as  likely  as  that  all  are 
dead.  Sir  John  himself  has  said  in  words 
which  Lieutenant  Pim  aptlv  takes  as  the 
motto  to  An  Earnest  Appeal  to  the  British 
Public  on  behalf  of  the  Missing  Arctic  Expe- 
dition— *<  Where  Esquimaux  do  live  out  a 
fair  period  of  life,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Europeans  may  subsist  and 
survive  for  many  years." 

Dr.  Kane,  when,'  in  his  own  day  of  Arctic 
p^l,  hope  of  release  seemed  to  be  gone,  was 
actually  on  the  point  of  doine  what  many  of 
our  countrymen  may  probaoly  have  done. 
''  I  well  know,"  vnrites  the  brave  American, 
'*  how  glad  I  would  have  been,  had  my  duties 
to  others  permitted  me  to  have  taken  refuge 
among  the  Esquimaux  of  Smith's  Straits  and 
EtiJi  Bay.    Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
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we  regarded  the  coaiee  life  of  these  people 
with  eyes  of  enyy,  and  did  not  doubt  that 
we  could  have  lived  in  confort  upon  their 
reiouroes.  It  required  all  my  powers,  moral 
and  physical,  to  prevent  my  men  deserting 
to  the  Walrus  settlements ;  and  It  was  my 
inal  intention  to  have  taken  to  Esquimaux 
life,  had  Providenoe  not  carried  us  through 
in  our  hazardous  escape." 

There  are  grounds  not  yet  stated  here,  for 
believing  that  the  Eiquimauz  for  many  miles 
round  the  mouth  of  Back  River  know  more 
about  the  white  men  than  they  wish  to  tell 
OS.  Captain  Penny,  who  has  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  people  and  their  ways 
(and  who,  by  the  by,  states  that  accusation 
of  cannibalism  is  one  of  their  common  forms 
of  reproach  against  persons  with  whom  they 
are  offended),  Captain  Penny  was  told  by 
tbem  that  a  lar^e  party  of  white  men  had 
been  seen  and  visited  some  years  previously, 
when  they  inhabited  a  large  round  tent  (the 
Franklin  expedition  had  been  furivished  w\f h 
such  a  tent),  and  were  living  upon  deer. 
Several  months  afterwards,  the  Esquimaux 
went  to  the  tent  again  and  found  only  two 
men  in  it.  Made  talkative  with  brandy,  one 
of  the  tribe  said  afterwards  that  those  white 
men  had  been  murdered  ;  but  next  day  re- 
tracted in  the  presence  of  his  sister.  The 
£K][niniaiix  who  carried  this  report  to  Cap- 
tain Penny  were  said  afterwairds  to  have 
been  taken  away  by  eight  sledges  to  a  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred  miles,  and  the  natives 
who  had  been  for  twentv-eight  ^ears  on  the 
friendliest  terms  with  the  captain,  and  had 
obtained  sreat  advantage  from  his  trading, 
absented  themselves  in  an  unaccountable  way 
last  season. 

So  the  case  stands,  and  so  we  cannot  leave 
it.  With  the  more  than  possibility  that 
•ome  of  our  lost  seamen  are  yet  living,  with 
dark  hints  of  murder  against  Esquimaux 
which  may  have  no  foundation,  and  with 
darker  hints  of  cannibalism  against  some  of 
the  bravest  sailors  and  the  truest  men  that 
ever  perished  in  the  service  of  their  country 
— bints  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  just 
analogy  and  experience,  and  which  assuredly 
have  no  foundation — with  such  questions 
raised,  and  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  what 
mast  be  done  to  set  them  all  at  rest,  we  can- 
not surely  leave  that  6ne  thing  undone,  and 
10  blot  as  we  turn  over  the  best  page  of  all 
oar  history. 


This  last  effort  may  be  made  b^  volunteerSy 
who  are  already  eager  for  permission  to  pro- 
ceed upon  their  way.  There  are  no  unknown 
seas  to  penetrate,  there  is  no  wide  stretch  of 
unknown  coast  to  explore,  few  men  are 
needed  for  a  simple  and  sufficient  under- 
taking. Lieutenant  Bedford  Pim  volunteers, 
on  the  one  part,  and  Dr.  King,  who  from 
the  vei^  first  has  been  pointing  in  vain  to 
the  right  course  of  search,  and  whose  neg- 
lected counsels  time  has  justified,  volunteers 
on  the  other  part.  One  is  prepared  to  go 
with  a  small  screw-steamer,  by  sea,  through 
Barrow *s  Strait  and  down  Peel's  Sound; 
the  other,  upon  a  land  journey  across  North 
America  with  bark  canoes,  and  down  Back 
River ;  the  two  leaders  acting  in  concert  and 
agreed  to  meet  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  space  to  be  searched,  at  the 
magnetic  pole.  The  proper  time  for  starting 
upon  the  land  journey  would  be  towards  the 
end  of  February ;  the  sea  expedition  should 
start  at  the  end  of  June.  Each  party  will 
be  small,  and,  as  they  act  in  concert,  both 
the  completeness  of  the  search  and  the  safety 
of  each  set  of  men  will  be  to  the  utmost 
possible  degree  insured.  * 

Of  other  searching  parties  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  have  gone  out  together, 
but  without  being  united  by  a  common 
plan.  The  first  search  for  Franklin. was 
by  three  expeditions.  Two  of  them— one 
descending  tne  Mackenzie  River,  and  the 
other  entering  the  Polar  Seas,  by  Barrow's 
Strait — were  to  have  been  united  by  sledge 
journeys.  The  distance  between  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  Barrow's  Strait  made  this  im- 
practicable. Had  the  two  parties  met,  the 
land  party  from  the  Coppermine  would  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  movement  of  both 
the  eastern  and  the  western  ships.  As  it 
was,  sledge  parties  from  iifferent  expeditions 
passed  unconsciously  within  forty  or  fifty 
miles  of  one  another ;  and,  at  last,  two  of  the 
expeditions  came  back  safely,  bringing  no 
ticTings  whatever  of  the  third,  which  for  some 
time  was  almost  given  up  for  lost.  In  those 
days,  also,  the  party  of  forty  men  seen 
travelling  southward  by  the  Esquimaux 
must  have  passed  within  a  few  miles  of  a 
sledge  party  from  the  sea  expedition.  Had 
the  kna  party  descended  Back  River  instead 
of  the  Mackenzie,  it  would  have  fallen  ia 
with  those  men  of  whom  now  we  ask  to 
know  the  fate. 


A  Chkap  Sitbstitutb  roB  a  Vapoil  Bath. — 
Take  a  piece  of  quicklime,  half  the  size  of  your 
fist,  and  wrap  rcund  it  a  wet  doth,  sufficiently 
wniog  to  prevent  water  running  from  it.  A 
dry  cloth  is  to  be  several  times  wrapped  round 
thu.  Plaee  one  of  these  packets  on  each  side 
the  patient  when  in  bed.  An  abundant  humid 
heat  ia  soon  developed  by  the  combination  of 


the  lime  with  the  water,  which  induces  copious 
transpiration;  the  effect  of  the  apparatus  lasting 
two  hours  at  least.  When  sweating  is  AiUy  es^ 
tablished,  we  may  withdraw  the  lime,,  which  is 
now  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  is  easily  removed. 
In  this  way,  neither  copious  drinks,  nor  loading 
the  bed  with  coverings,  is  required. — Dr.  Strh, 
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THE  SAD  FORTUNES  OF  THE  REVEREND 
AMOS  BARTON. 

PART  11. — CHAPTER  V. 

Thb  Rev.  Amo8  Barton,  whose  sad  fortanes 
I  haTB  undertaken  to  relate,  was,  you  per^ 
eeWe,  in  no  respect  an  ideal  or  exceptional 
character,  and  perhaps  I  am  doing  a  bold 
thing  to  bespeak  yoor  sympathy  on  behalf 
of  a  man  who  was  so  very  far  from  remark- 
able,— a  man  whose  virtues  were  not  heroic, 
and  who  had  no  undetected  crime  within  his 
breast ;  who  had  not  the  slightest  mystery 
hanging  about  him,  but  was  palpably  and 
unmistakably  commonplace;  who  was  not 
even  in  love,  but  had  had  that  complaint 
favorably  many  years  ago.  ''An  utterly 
uninteresting  character !  "  I  think  I  hear  a 
lady  reader,  exclaim — ^Mrs.  Farthingale,  for 
example,  who  prefers  the  ideal  in  fiction ;  to 
whom  tragedy  moans  ermine  tippets,  adul- 
tery, and  murder ;  and  comedy,  the  adven- 
tures of  a  personage  who  is  **  quite  a  char- 
acter." 

But,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  so  very  large 
a  majority  of  your  fellow-countrymen  that 
are  of  this  insignificant  StAmp.  At  least 
eighty  out  of  a  hundred  of  your  adult  male 
fellow-Britons  returned  in  the  last  census, 
are  neither  extraordinarily  silly,  nor  extra- 
ordinarily wicked,  nor  extraordinarily  wise ; 
their  eyes  are  neither  deep  and  liquid  with 
fentiment,  nor  sparkling  with  suppressed 
witticisms;  they  have  probably  had  bo 
hair-breadth  escapes  or  thrilling  adventures ; 
their  brains  are  certainly  not  pregnant  with 
genius,  and  their  passions  have  not  mani- 
fested themselves  at  all  after  the  fashion  of 
the  volcano.  They  are  simply  men  of  com- 
plexions more  or  less  muddy,  whose  conver- 
lation  is  more  or  less  bald  and  disjointed. 
Yet  these  commonplace  people— many  of 
them — ^bear  a  conscience,  and  have  felt  the 
sublime  prompting  to  do  the  painful  right; 
they  have  their  unspoken  sorrows,  and  their 
■acred  joys ;  their  hearts  have  perhaps  gone 
•ut  towards  their  first-bom,  and  they  have 
mourned  over  tiie  irreclaimable  dead .  Nay, 
is  there  not  a  pathos  in  their  very  insignifi- 
cance,— ^in  our  comparison  of  their  dim  and 
aarrow  existence  with  the  glorious  possibili- 
ties of  that  human  nature  which  they 
■bare? 

Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  lady,  you  would 
gain  unspeakably  if  you  would  learn  with 
BM  to  see  soma  of  the  poetry  and  the  pathos, 


the  tragedy  and  the  comedy,  lying  In  the 
experience  of  the  human  soul  that  looks  out 
through  dull  gray  eyes,  and  that  speaks  in 
a  voice  of  quite  ordinary  tones.  In  that 
case,  I  should  have  no  fear  of  your  not  car- 
ing to  know  what  farther  befell  the  Rev. 
Amos  Barton,  or  of  your  thinking  the 
homely  details  I  have  to  tell  at  all  beneath 
your  attention.  As  it  is,  you  can,  if  you 
please,  decline  to  pursue  my  story  fiirther ; 
and  you  will  easily  find  reading  more  to 
your  taste,  since  I  learn  from  thenevrap»> 
pers  that  many  remarkable  novels,  full  of 
striking  situations,  thrilling  incidents,  aad 
eloquent  writing,  have  appeared  only  within 
the  last  season. 

Meanwhile,  readers  who  have  begun  to 
feel  an  interest  in  the  Rev.  Amos  Bartoa 
and  his  wife,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Q^dinport  lent  the  twenty  pounds.  But 
twenty  pounds  'are  soon  exhausted  when 
twelve  are  due  as  back  payment  to  the 
butcher,  and  when'  the  possession  of  eight 
extra  sovereigns  in  February  weather  is  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  order  a  new  great* 
ooat.  And  though  Mr.  Bridmain  so  far 
departed  from  the  necessary  eoonomy  en- 
tailed on  him  by  the  Countess'  elegant  toi- 
lette and  expensive  maid,  as  to  choose  a 
handsome  black  silk,  stiff,  as  his  experienced 
eye  discerned,  with  the  genuine  strength  of 
its  own  texture,  and  not  with  the  factitious 
strength  of  gum,  and  present  it  to  Mrs. 
Barton,  in  retrieval  of  the  accident  that  had 
occurred  at  his  table,  yet,  dear  me— as  every 
husband  has  heard — ^what  is  the  present  of 
a  gown,  when  you  are  deficiently  furnished 
with  the  et-ceteras  of  apparel,  and  when, 
moreover,  there  are  six  children  whoee  wear 
and  tear  of  clothes  is  something  incredible 
to  the  non-maternal  mind. 

Indeed,  the  equation  of  income  and  expen- 
diture was  offering  new  and  constantly  accu- 
mulating difficulties  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
ton; for,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  little 
Walter,  Milly's  aunt,  who  had  lived  with 
her  ever  since  her  marriage,  had  withdrawn 
herself,  her  fumiturti,  and  her  yearly  in- 
come, to  the  household  of  another  niece; 
prompted  to  that  step,  very  probably,  by  a 
slight  « tiff"  with  the  Rev.  Amos,  which 
coeurred  while  Milly  was  ^up  stairs,  and 
proved  one  too  many  fat  the  elderly  lady*a 
patience  and  magnanimity.  Mr.  Barton's 
temper  was  a  little  wazm,  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  elderlj  maiden  ladies  are  known  to  be 
BQfloeptible ;  ao  we  will  not  suppose  that  all 
the  blame  lay  on  his  side — the  less  so,  as  he 
had.  every  motive  for  humoring  an  inmate 
whose  presence  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
It  was  now  nearly  a  year  since  Miss  Jack- 
aon*B  departure,  and  to  a  fine  ear,  the  howl 
of  the  wolf  was  audibly  approaching. 

It  was  a  sad  thing,  too,  that  when  the 
last  mow  bad  melted,  when  the  purple  and 
yellow  crocuses  were  coming  up  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  «old  church  was  already  half 
palled  down,  Milly  had  an  illness  which 
made  her  lips  look  pale,  and  rendered  it  ah- 
Bolately  necessary  that  she  should  not  etert 
hendf  for  some  time.  Mr.  Brand,  the 
Shepperton  doctor  so  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Pill- 
g^iffl,  ordered  her  to  drink  port-wine,  and  it 
waa  quite  necessary  to  have  a  char-woman 
Tery  often,  to  assist  Nanny  in  all  the  extra 
work  that  fell  upon  her. 

Mtb.  Hackit,  who  hardly  ever  paid  a  visit 
to  any  one  but  her  oldest  and  nearest  neigh- 
bor Mrs.  Patten,  now  took  the  unusual  step 
of  calling  at  the  vicarage  one  morning ;  and 
tlifi  t^m  camo  ii^to  her  uniantimental  eyes 
u  she  saw  Milly  seated  pale  and  feeble  in 
the  parlor,  unable  to  persevere  in  sewing  the 
pinafore  that  lay  on  the  table  beside  her. 
Little  Dickey,  a  boisterous  boy  of  five,  with 
laige  pink  cheeks  and  sturdy  legii,  was  hav- 
ing his  turn  to  sit  with  Mamma,  and  was 
sqoatting  quiet  as  a  mouse  at  her  knee, 
holding  her  soft  white  hand  between  his  lit- 
tle, red,  black-^nailed  fists.  He  was  a  boy 
whom  Mrs.  Hackit,  in  a  severe  mood,  had 
proQoanoed  "  stocky  "  (a  word  that  etimo- 
logically,  in  all  probability,  conveys  some 
iliuBlon  to  an  instrument  of  punishment  for 
the  refractory)  ;  but,  seeing  him  thus  sub- 
dued into  goodness,  she  smiled  at  him  with 
her  kindest  smile,  and,  stooping  dovTn,  sng- 
S^d  a  kiss — a  favor  which  Dickey  reso- 
lately  declined. 

'*Now  do  you  take  nourishing  things 
ftooif?"  was  one  of  Mrs.  Hackit 's  first 
questions,  and  Milly  endeavored  to  make  it 
appear  that  no  woman  was  ever  so  much  in 
^ger  of  being  over-fed  and  led  into  self- 
indulgent  habits  as  herself.  But  Mrs. 
Hackit  gathered  one  fact  from  her  replies, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Brand  had  ordered  port- 
wine. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  for- 
^wd,  Dickey  had  been  furtively  stroking 
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and  kissing  the  soft  white  hand ;  so  that  at 
last,  when  a  pause  came,  his  mother  said, 
smilingly,  <'  Why  are  you  kissing  my  hand,- 
Dickey?" 

**  It  id  to  yovely,"  answered  Dickey,  who, 
you  observe,  was  decidedly  backward  in  his 
pronunciation.    ^ 

Mrs.  Hackit  remembered  this  little  scene 
in  after  days,  and  thought  with  peculiar 
tenderness  and  pity  of  the  **  stocky  boy." 

The  next  day  there  came  a  hamper  with 
Mrs.  Hackit's  respects ;  and  on  being  opened, 
it  was  found  to  contain  half-a-dozen  of  port* 
wine  and  two  couples  of  fowls.  Mrs.  Far-, 
quhar,  too,  was  very  kind ;  insisted  on  Mrs, 
Barton's  rejecting  all  arrow-root  but  hers, 
which  was  genuine  Indian,  and  carried  away 
Sophy  and  Fred  to  stay  with  her  a  fort- 
night. These'and  other  good-natured  atten- 
tions made  the  trouble  of  Milly 's  illness  more 
bearable;  but  they  could  not  prevent  it 
from  swelling  expenses,  and  Mr.  Barton  be- 
gan to  have  serious  thoughts  of  representing 
his  case  to  a  certain  charity  for  the  relief  of 
needy  curates. 

Altogether,  as  matters  stood  in  Shepper- 
ton, the  parishioners  were  more  likely  to 
have  a  strong  sense  that  the  clergyman 
needed  their  material  aid,  than  that  they 
needed  his  spiritual  aid, — ^not  the  best  state 
of  things  in  this  age  and  country,  where 
faith  in  men  solely  on  the  ground  of  their 
spiritual  gifts  has  considerably  diminished, 
and  especially  unfavorable  to  the  influence 
of  the  Rev.  Amos,  whose  spiritual  gifts 
would  not  have  had  a  very  commanding 
power  even  in  an  age  of  faith. 

But,  you  ask,  did  not  the  Countess  Czer- 
laski  'pay  any  attention  to  her  friends  all 
this  time?  To  be  sure  she  did.  She  was 
indefatigable  in  visiting  her  <*  sweet  Milly," 
and  sitting  with  her  for  hours  together: 
and  it  may  seem  remarkable  to  you  that  she 
neither  thought  of  taking  away  any  of  the 
children,  nor  of  providing  for  any  of  Milly 's 
probable  wants ;  but  ladies  of  rank  and  of 
luxurious  habits,  you  know,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  surmise  the  details  of  poverty. 
She  put  a  great  deal  of  eau-de-Cologne  on 
Mrs.  Barton's  pocket-handkerchief,  rtiir- 
ranged  her  pillow  and  footstool,  kissed  her 
cheeks,  wrapped  her  in  a  soft  warm  shawl 
from  her  own  shouldars»  and  amused  her 
with  stories  of  the  life  she  had  seen  abroad. 
When  Mr.  Barton  joined  them,  she  talked 
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of  TractarianiBm,  of  her  determination  not 
to  re-enter  the  vortex  of  fashionable  life, 
and  bf  her  anxiety  to  see  him  in  a  sphere 
large  enough  for  his  talents.  Milly  thought 
her  sprightliness  and  affectionate  warmth 
quite  charming,  and  was  very  fond  of  her ; 
while  the  Rev.  Amos  had  a  vague  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  risen  into  aristocratic  life, 
and  only  associated  with  his  middle-class 
parishioners  in  a  pastoral  and  parenthetic 
manner. 

However,  as  the  days  brightened,  Milly 's 
cheeks  and  lips  brightened  too ;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  she  wife  almost  as  active  as  ever, 
though  watchful  eyes  might  have  seen  that 
activity  was  not  easy  to  her.  Mrs.  Hackit^s 
eyes  were  of  that  kind,  and  one  day  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barton  had  been  dining  with 
her  for  the  first  time  since  Milly 's  illness, 
she  observed  to  her  husband — <*  That  poor 
thing^s  dreadful  weak  an'  delicate,  she 
won't  Stan'  havin'  many  more  children." 

Mr.  Barton,  meanwhile,  had  been  inde- 
fatigable in  his  vocation.  He  had  preached 
two  extemporary  sermons  every  Sunday  at 
the  workhouse,  where  a  room  had  been 
fitted  up  for  divine  service,  pending  the  al- 
terations in  the  church ;  and  had  walked 
the  same  evening  to  a  cottage  at  one  or 
other  extremity  of  his  parish  to  deliver  an- 
other sermon,  still  more  extemporary,  in  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  spring-flowers 
and  perspiration .  After  all  these  labors  you 
will  easily  conceive  that  he  was  considerably 
exhausted  by  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  that  a  supper  at  a  friendly 
parishioner's,  with  a  glass,  or  even  two 
glasses,  of  brandy-and-water  after  it,  was  a 
welcome  reinforcement.  Mr.  Barton  was 
not  at  all  an  ascetic ;  he  thought  the  benefits 
of  fasting  were  entirely  confined  to  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation ;  he  was  fond  of 
relaxing  himself  with  a  little  gossip ;  in- 
deed. Miss  Bond,  and  other  ladies  of  enthu- 
siastic views,  sometimes  regretted  that  Mr. 
Barton  did  not  more  uninterruptedly  exhibit 
a  superiority  to  the*  things  of  the  flesh. 
Thin  ladies,  who  take  little  exercise,  and 
whose  livers  are  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
stimulants,  are  so  extremely  critical  about 
one's  personal  habits !  And,  after  all,  the 
Rev.  Amos  never  came  near  the  borders  of  a 
vice.  His  very  faults  were  middling — ^he 
was  not  very  ungrammatical.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  be  superlative  in  any  thing; 


unless,  indeed,  he  was  superlatively  mid- 
dling, the  quintessential  extract  of  medioc- 
rity. If  there  was  any  one  point  on  which 
he  showed  an  inclination  to  be  excessive,  it 
w«ui  confidence  in  his  own  shrewdness  and 
ability  in  practical  matters,  so  that  he  was 
very  full  of  plans  which  were  something 
like  his  moves  in  ches8*-admirably  well 
calculated,  supposing  the  state  of  the  case 
were  otherwise.  For  example,  that  notable 
plan  of  introducing  anti-dissenting  books 
into  his  lending  library  did  not  in  the  least 
appear  to  have  bruised  the  head  of  Dissent, 
though  it  had  certainly  made  Dissent 
strongly  inclined  to  bite  the  Rev.  Amos' 
heel.  Again,  he  vexed  the  souls  of  his 
churchwardens  and  influential  parishionezB 
by  his  fertile  suggestiveness  as  to  what  it 
would  be  well  for  them  to  do  in  the  matter 
of  the  church  repairs,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
secularities. 

<*I  never  see  the  like  to  parsons,"  Mr. 
Hackit  said  one  day  in  conversation  with 
his  brother  churchwarden,  Mr.  Bond; 
*'  they're  al'ys  for  meddiin'  wi'  business, 
an'  they  know  no  moor  about  it  than  my 
black  filly." 

«Ah,"  said  Mr.  Bond,  "  they're  too  high 
learnt  to  have  much  common  sense." 
/•Well,"  remarked  Mr.  Hackit,  in  a 
modest  and  dubious  tone,  as  if  throwing 
out  a  hypothesis  which  might  be  considered 
bold,  **  I  should  say  that's  a  bad  sort  o' 
eddication  as  makes  folks  onreasonable." 

So  that,  you  perceive,  Mr.  Barton's  popu- 
larity was  in  that  precarious  condition,  in 
that  toppling  and  contingent  state,  in  which 
a  very  slight  push  from  a  malignant  destiny 
would  utterly  upset  it.  The  push  was  not 
long  in  being  given,  as  yon  shall  hear. 

One  fine  May  morning,  when  Amos  was 
out  on  his  parochial  visilp,  and  the  sunlight 
was  streaming  through  the  bow-window  of 
the  sitting-room,  where  Milly  was  seated  at 
her  sewing,  occasionally  looking  up  to  glance 
at  the  children  playing  in  the  garden,  there 
came  a  loud  rap  at  the  door,  which  she  at 
once  recognized  as  the  Countess',  and  that 
well-dressed  lady  presently  entered  the  sit- 
ting-room, with  her  veil  drawn  over  her 
face.  Milly  was  not  at  all  surprised  or 
sorry  to  see  her:  but  when  the  Countess 
threw  up  her  veil,  and  showed  that  her  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen,  she  was  both  surprised 
and  sorry. 
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<<What  can  be  the  matter,  dear  Caro- 
line?" 

Caroline  threw  down  Jet,  who  gave  a 
little  yelp ;  then  she  threw  her  arms  round 
Mllly's  neck,  and  began  to  sob ;  then  she 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  begged  for  a 
glass  of  water;  then  she  threw  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl ;  and,  by  the  time  Mllly's 
imagination  had  exhausted  itself  in  conjur- 
iQg  up  calamities,  she  said-^ 

"  Dear,  how  shall  I  tell  you  ?  I  am  the 
most  wretched  woman.  To  be  deceived  by 
a  brother  to  whom  I  have  been  so  devoted — 
to  see  him  degrading  himself— giving  him- 
self utterly  to  the  dogs !  " 

*<What  can  it  be?"  said  Milly,  who 
began  to  picture  to  herself  the  sober  Mr. 
Bridmain  taking  to  brandy  and  betting. 

"  He  is  going  to  be  married — to  marry 
my  own  maid,  that  deceitful  Alice,  to  whom 
I  have  been  the  most  indulgent  mistress. 
Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so  disgraceful? 
BO  mortifying  ?  so  disreputable  ?  " 

"And  has  he  only  just  told  you  of  it?" 
said  Milly,  who,  having  really  heard  of 
worse  conduct,  even  in  her  innocent  life, 
avoided  a  direct  answer. 

"Told  me  of  it!  he  had  not  even  the 
grace  to  do  that.  I  went  into  the  dining- 
room  suddenly  and  found  him  kissing  her, — 
disgusting  at  his  time  of  life,  is  it  not  ? — 
and  when  I  reproved  her  for  allowing  such 
liberties,  she  turned  round  saucily,  and  said 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  my 
brother,  and  she  saw  no  shame  in  allowing 
him  to  kiss  her.  Jldmund  is  a  miserable 
coward,  you  know,  and  looked  frightened  ; 
but  when  she  asked  him  to  say  whether  it 
was  not  so,  he  tried  to  summon  up  courage 
and  say  Yes.  I  left  the  room  in  disgust, 
and  this  morning  I  have  been  questioning 
Edmund,  and  find  that  he  is  bent  on  marry- 
ing this  woman,  and  that  he  has  been  put- 
ting off  telling  me — ^because  he  was  ashamed 
of  himself,  I  suppose.  I  couldn't  possibly 
stay  in  the  house  after  this,  with  my  own 
maid  turned  mistress.  And  now,  MUly,  I 
am  come  to  throw  myself  on  your  charity 
for  a  week  or  two.     Will  you  take  me  in  ?  " 

"  That  we  will,"  said  MiUy,  "  if  you  will 
only  put  up  vdth  our  poor  rooms  and  way 
of  living.  It  will  be  delightful  to  have 
you !  " 

"  It  will  soothe  me  to  be  with  you  and 
Mr.  Barton  a  little  while.    I  feel  quite  un- 


able to  go  among  my  other  friends  just  at 
present*  What  those  two  wretched  people 
will  do  I  don't  know-cleave  the  neighbor- 
hood at  once,  I  hope.  I  entreated  my 
brother  ^o  do  so,  before  he  disgraced  him- 
self." 

When  Amos  came  home,  he  joined  -his 
cordial  welcome  and  sympathy  to  Milly's. 
By-and-by  the  Countess'  formidable  boxes, 
which  she  had  carefully  packed  before  her 
indignation  drove  her  away  from  Camp 
Villa,  arrived  at  the  vicarage,  and  were 
deposited  in  the  spare  bedroom,  and  in  two 
closets,  not  spare,  which  Milly  emptied  for 
their  reception.  A  week  fifterwards,  the 
excellent  apartments  at  Camp  Villa,  com- 
prising dining  and  drawing-rooms,  three 
bedrooms  and  a  dressings-room,  were  again 
to  let,  and  Mr.  Bridknain's  sudden  departure, 
together  with  the  Countess  Czerlaski's  in- 
stallation as  a  visitor  at  Shepperton  Vicar- 
age, became  a  topic  of  general  conversation 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  keen-sighted 
virtue  of  Millby  and  Shepperton  saw  in  all 
this  a  confirmation  of  its  worst  suspicions, 
and  pitied  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton's  gullibil- 
ity. 

But  when  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  slipped  by  without  witnessing 
the  Countess'  departure — when  summer  and 
harvest  had  fled,  and  still  left  her  behind 
them  occupying  the  spare  bedroom  and  the 
closets,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  Mrs. 
Barton's  time  and  attention,  new  surmises 
of  a  very  evil  kind  were  added  to  the  old 
rumors,  and  began  to  take  the  form  of  set- 
tled convictions  in  the  minds  even  of  Mr. 
Barton's  most  friendly  parishioners. 

And  now,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  an 
accomplished  writer  to  apostrophize  calumny , 
to  quote  Virgil,  and  to  show  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  ingenious  things 
which  have  been  said  on  that  subject  in  po- 
lite literature. 

But  what  is  opportunity  to  the  man  who 
can't  use  it?  An  unfecundated  egg,  which 
the  waves  of  time  wash  away  into  nonentity. 
So,  as  my  membry  is  ill-furnished,  and  my 
note-book  still  worse,  I  am  unable  to  show 
myself  either  erudite  or  eloquent  h  propos  of 
the  calumny  whereof  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton 
was  the  victim.  I  can  only  ask  my  reader, 
did  you  ever  upset  your  ink-bottle,  and 
vratch,  in  helpless  agony,  the  rapid  spread 
of  Stygian  blackness  over  your  fair  mana 
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Boript  or  fairer  table-cover?  With  a  like 
inky  swiftness  did  gossip  now  blacken  the 
reputation  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton,  caus- 
ing the  unfriendly  to  scorn  and  even  the 
friendly  to  stand  aloof,  at  a  time  when  diffi- 
culties of  another  kind  were  fast  thickening 
around  him. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

One  November  morning,  at  least  six 
months  after  the  Oountess  Czerlaski  had 
taken  up  her  residence  at  the  vicarage,  Mrs. 
Hackit  heard  that  her  neighbor  Mrs.  Patten 
bad  an  attack  of  her  old  complaint,  vaguely 
called  *<  the  spasms."  Accordingly,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  she  put  on  her  velvet  bonnet 
and  cloth  cloak,  with  a  long  boa  and  a  muff 
large  enough  to  stow  a  prize  baby  in;  for 
Mrs.  Hackit  regulated  her  costume  by  the 
calendar,  and  brought  out  her  furs  on  the 
first  of  November,  whatever  might  be  the 
temperature.  She  was  not  a  woman  weakly 
to  accommodate  herself  to  shilly-shally  pro- 
ceedings. If  the  season  didn't  know  what  it 
ought  to  do,  Mrs.  Hackit  did.  In  her  best 
days,  it  was  always  sharp  weather  at  *^  Gun- 
powder Plot,'*  and  she  didn't  like  new  fash- 
ions. 

And  this  morning  the  weather  was  very 
rationally  in  accordance  with  her  costume, 
for  as  she  made  her  way  through  the  fields 
to  Cross  Farm,  the  yellow  leaves  on  the 
hedge-girt  elms,  which  showed  bright  and 
golden  against  the  low-hanging  purple 
clouds,  were  being  scattered  across  the 
grassy  path  by  the  coldest  of  November 
winds.  **  Ah,"  Mrs.  Hackit  thought  to 
herself,  *'  I  dare  say  we  shall  have  a  sharp 
pinch  this  winter,  and  if  we  do,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  takes  the  old  lady  off.  They 
say  a  green  Yule  makes  a  fat  churchyard ; 
bat  so  does  a  white  Yule  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter. When  the  stool'e  rotten  enough,  no 
matter  who  sits  on't." 

However,  on  her  arrival  at  Cross  Farm, 
the  prospect  of  Mrs.  Patten's  decease  was 
agpiin  thrown  into  the  dim  distance  in  her 
imagination,  for  Miss  Janet  Gibbs  met  her 
with  the  news  that  Mrs.  Pktten  was  much 
better,  and  led  her,  without  any  preliminary 
announcement,  to  the  old  lady's  bedroom. 
Janet  had  scarcely  reached  the  end  of  her 
oiroumstantial  narrative  how  the  attack 
oame  on  and  what  were  her  aunt's  sensatioi^s 
—a  narrative  to  which  Mrs.  Patten,  in  her 
neatly  plaited  night-cap,  tsemed  to  listen 


with  a  contemptuous  resignation  to  her 
niece's  historical  inaccuracy,  contenting  her- 
self with  occasionally  cpnfounding  Janet  by 
a  shake  of  the  head — when  the  clatter  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  on  the  yard  pavement  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  Mr.  PUlgrim,  whose 
large,  top-booted  person  presently  made  its 
appearance  up-etairs.  He  found  Mrs.  Patten 
going  on  so  well  that  there  was  no  need  to 
look  solemn.  He  might  glide  from  condo- 
lence into  gossip  without  offence,  and  the 
temptation  of  having  Mrs.  Hackit's  ear  was 
irresistible. 

<'  What  a  disgraceful  business  this  is  tam- 
ing out  of  your  parson's,"  was  the  remark 
with  which  he  made.  this,  agreeable  transi- 
tion, throwing  himself  back  in  the  chair 
from  which  he  had  been  leaning  towards  the 
patient. 

'  «  £h,  dear  me  !  "  said  Mrs.  Hackit, «  dis- 
graceful enough.  I  stuck  to  Mr.  Barton  as 
long  as  I  could,  for  his  wife's  sake ;  but  I 
can't  countenance,  such  goings  on.  It's 
hateful  to  see  that  woman  coming  with  'em 
to  service  of  a  Sunday,  and  if  Mr.  Hackit 
wasn't  churchwarden  and  I  didn't  think  it 
wrong  to  forsake  one's  own  parish,  I  should 
go  to  Enebley  church.  There's  many  par- 
ish'ners  as  do." 

<*  I  used  to  think  Bartonwasonly  a  fool," 
observed  Mr.  PiUgrim,  in*  a  tone  which  im- 
plied that  he  was  conscious  of  having  been 
weakly  charitable.  "  I  thought  he  was  im- 
posed upon  and  led  away  by  those  people 
when  they  first  came.  But  that's  imposaible 
now." 

"0,  it's  as  plain  as  the  nose  in  yoor 
face,"  said  Mrs.  Hackit,  unreflectively,  not 
perceiving  the  equivoque  in  her  compariten, 
— «  coming  to  Millby,  like  a  sparrow  perch- 
in'  on  a  bough,  as  I  may  say,  with  her 
brother,  as  she  called  him ;  and  then,  all  on 
a  sudden,  the  brother  goes  off  wi'  himself, 
and  she  throws  herself  on  the  Bartons. 
Though  what  could  make  her  take  up  wi'  a 
poor  notomise  of  a  parson,  as  l^asn't  got 
enough  to  keep  wife  and  children,  there's 
One  above  knows — I  don't." 

*'  Mr.  Barton  may  have  attractions  vre 
don't  know  of,"  said  Mr.  Pillgrim,  who 
piqued  himself  on  a  talent  for  sarcasm. 
"The  Countess  has  no  maid  now,  and  they 
say  Mr.  Barton  is  handy  in  assisting  at  her 
toilette — hices  her  boots,  and  so  forth." 

<•  Tilette  be  fiddled ! "  SMd  Mra.  Hackit, 
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,wiih  iadignuit  boldneas  of  metaphoi ;  *^  an' 
there's  thftt  pool  thing  a-eewing  her  fingers 
to  the  bone  for  them  children — an'  another 
oomin'  on.  What  she  must  have  to  go 
through !  It  goes  to  my  heart  to  turn  my 
back  on  her.  But  she's  i'  the  wrong  to  let 
herself  be  put  upon  a'  that  manner." 

'*Ah!  I  waa  talking  to  Mrs.  Farquhar 
about  that  the  other  day.  She  said,  '  I 
think  Mrs.  Barton  a  Y-e-r-y  w-e-a-k  w-o- 
m-arD.'"  (Mr.  Pillgrim  gave  this  quota- 
tion with  slow  nnphasis,  as  if  he  thought 
Mrs.  Farquhas  had  uttered  a  remarkable 
seDtiment.)  "  They  find  it  impossible  to 
in?ite  her  to  their  house  while  she  has  that 
eqaivocal  person  staying  with  her." 

''Well!"  remarked  Miss  Gibbs,  <<if  I 
was  a  wife,  nothing  should  induce  me  to 
bear  what  Mrs.  Barton  does." 

"Yes,  it's  fine  talking,"  said  Mrs.  Pat- 
ten,  from  her  pillow ;  *<  old  maids'  husbands 
are  al'ys  well-managed.  If  you  was  a 
wife,  you'd  be  as  foolish  as  your  Detters,  be- 
like." 

''AH  my  wonder  is,"  observed  Mrs. 
Hackit,  *<  how  the  Bartons  make  both  ends 
meet.  You  may  depend  on '  t  she 's  got  no  thin ' 
to  give  em ;  for  I  understand  as  he's  been  hay- 
in'  money  firom  some  clergy  charity.  They 
aaid  at  first  as  she  stufibd  Mr.  Barton  wi' 
notions  about  her  writing  to  the  Chancellor, 
an'  her  fine  friends,  to  give  him  a  living. 
Howiver,  I  don't  know  what's  true  an' 
what's  fklse.  Mr.  Barton  keeps  away  from 
oar  house  now,  for  I  gave  him  a  bit  o'  my 
mind  one  day .  May  be  he's  ashamed  of  him- 
self. He  looks  to  me  to  look  dreadful  thin 
an'  harassed  of  a  Sunday." 

"  0,  he  must  be  aware  he's  getting  into 
odor  everywhere.  The  clergy  are  quite 
disgusted  with  his  folly.  They  say  Carpe 
would  be  glad  to  get  Barton  out  of  the  cu- 
racy if  he  could ;  but  he  can't  do  that  with- 
out coming  to  Shepperton  himself,  as  Bar- 
ton's a  licensed  curate ;  and  he  wouldn't 
like  that,  I  suppose." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Patten  showed  signs 
of  uneasiness,  which  recalled  Mr.  Pillgrim 
to  professional  attentions ;  and  Mrs.  Hackit, 
observing  that  it  was  Thursday,  and  she 
must  see  after  the  butter,  said  good-by, 
promising  to  look  in  again  soon,  and  bring 
her  knitting. 

This  Thursday,  by  the  by,'  is  the  first  in 
the  month — ^the  day  on  which  the  clerical 
ik;uqui.    utiho  aoi.    tol.  xvn.    7 


meeting  is  held  at  Millby  T^carage ;  and  as 
the  Rev.  Amos  Barton  has  reasons  for  no^ 
attending,  he  will  very  likely  be  a  subject  of 
conversation  amongst  his  clerical  brethren. 
Suppose  we  go  there,  and  hear  whether  Mr. 
Pillgrim  has  reported  their  opinion  correctly. 

There  is  not  a  numerous  party  to-day,  foe 
it  is  a  season  of  sore  throats  and  catarrhs  ; 
so  that  the  ezegetical  and  theolog^al  discus- 
oons,  which  are  the  preliminary  of  dining, 
have  not  been  quite  so  spirited  as  usual ;  and 
although  a  quesdon  relative  to  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  has  not  been  quite  cleared  up,  the 
striking  of  six  by  the  church  dock,  and  the 
simultaneous  announcement  of  dinner,  are 
sounds  that  no  one  feels  to  be  importunate. 

Pleasiut  (when  one  is  not  in  the  least  bil- 
ious) to  enter  a  comfortable  dining-room, 
whefe  the  closely-drawn  red  curtains  glow 
with  the  double  light  of  fire  and  candle, 
where  glass  and  silver  are  glittering  on  the 
pure  damask,  and  a  soup-tureen  gives  a  hint 
of  the  fragrance  that  wfll  presently  rush  out 
to  inundate  your  hungry  senses,  and  prepare 
them,  by  the  delicate  visitation  of  atoms,  for 
the  keen  gusto  of  ampler  contact!  Es- 
pecially if  you  have  confidence  in  the  dinner- 
giviDg  capacity  of  your  host — if  you  know 
that  be  is  not  a  man  who  entertains  grovel- 
ling views  of  eating  and  drinking  as  a  mere 
satisfaction  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and,  dead 
to  all  the  finer  influences  of  the  palate,  ex- 
pects his  guests  to  be  brilliant  on  ill-flavored 
gravies  and  the  cheapest  Marsala.  Mr.  Ely 
was  particularly  worthy  of  such  confideuce, 
and  his  virtues  as  an  Amphitryon  had  prob- 
ably cdtatributed  quite  as  much  as  the  cen- 
tral situation  of  MUlby  to  the  selection  of  his 
house  as  a  clerical  rendezvous.  He  looks 
particularly  graceful  at  the  head  of  his  table, 
and,  indeed,  on  all  occasions  where  he  acts 
as  premdent  or  moderator^— a  man  who  seems 
to  listen  well,  and  is  an  excellent  amalgam 
of  discrepant  ingredients. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table,  as  '*  Vice," 
sits  Mr.  Fellowes^  rector  and  magistrate,  a. 
man  of  imposing  appearance,  with  a  melli- 
fluous voice,  and  the  readiest  of  tongues. 
Mr.  Fellowes  once  obtained  a  living  by  the 
persuasive  charms  of  his  conversation,  and 
the  fluency  with  which  he  interpreted  the 
opinions  of  an  obese  and  stammering  baronet, 
so  as  to  give  that  elderly  gentleman  a  very 
pleasing  perception  of  his  own  wisdom.  Mr. 
Fellowes  is  a  very  suooesiful  man,  and  haa 
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tbe  higheet  character  ererywhere  except  in 
bis  own  parish,  where,  doabtleas,  because 
his  parishioners  happen  to  be  quarrelsome 
people,  be  is  always  at  fierce  fend  with  a 
farmer  or  two,  a  colliery  proprietor,  a  grocer 
who  was  once  churchwi^en,  and  a  tulor, 
who  formerly  officiated  as  clerk. 

At  Mr.  Ely's  right  hand  yon  see  a  very 
small  man  with  a  sallow  and  somewhat  puffjr 
face,  whose  hair  is  brushed  straight  up,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  giving  him  a 
height  somewhat  less  disproportionate  to  his 
sense  of  his  own  importance  than  the  meas- 
ure of  five  feet  three  accorded  him  by  an 
oversight  of  nature.  This  is  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Duke,  a  very  dyspeptic  and  evangelical 
man,  who  takes  the  gloomiest  view  of  man- 
kind and  their  prospects,  and  thinks  the  im- 
mense sale  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  re- 
cently completed,  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  original  sin.  Unfortunately,  though  Mr. 
Duke  was  not  burdened  with  a  family,  his 
yearly  expenditure  was  apt  considerably  to 
exceed  his  income ;  and  the  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances resulting  from  this,  together  with 
heavy  meat  breakfasts,  may  probably  have 
contributed  to'  his  desponding  views  of  the 
world  generally. 

Next  to  him  is  seated  Mr.  Furness,  a  tall 
young  man,  with  blond  hair  and  whiskers, 
who  was  plucked  at  Cambridge  entirely 
owing  to  his  genius ;  at  least,  I  know  that 
he  soon  afterwards  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  which  were  considered  remarkably 
beautiful  by  many  young  ladies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. Mr.  Furness  preached  his  own 
sermons,  as  any  one  of  tolerable  critical  acu- 
men might  have  certified  by  comparing  them 
with  bis  poems  ;  in  both,  there  was  an  exu- 
berance of  metaphor  and  simile  entirely  orig- 
inal, and  not  in  the  least  borrowed  from  any 
lesemblance  in  the  things  compared. 

On  Mr.  Furness'  leflb  you  see  Mr.  Pugh, 
another  young  curate,  of  much  less  marked 
characteristics.  He  had  not  published  any 
poems  ;  he  had  not  even  been  plucked  ;  he 
had  neat  black  whiskers  and  a  pale  complex- 
ion ;  read  prayers  and  a  sermon  twice  every 
Sunday,  and  might  be  seen  any  day  sallying 
forth  on  his  parochial  duties  in  a  white  tie, 
a  well^brushed  hat,  a  perfect  suit  of  black, 
and  well-polished  boots — an  equipment  which 
he  probably  supposed  hieroglyphically  to  rep- 
resent tbe  spirit  of  Christianity  to  the  parish- 
tonen  of  Whittleoombe. 


Mr.  Pugh's  vis'i^s  is  the  Rev.  Martin  • 
Cleves,  a  man  about  forty — ^middle-sized 
broad-shouldered,  vrith  a  negligently  tied 
cravat,  large  irregular  features,  and  a  large 
head,  thickly  covered  with  lanky  brown 
hair.  To  a  superficial  glance,  Mr.  Cleves  is 
the  plainest  and  least  clerical  looking  of  the 
party  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  w  the  true 
parish  priest,  the  pastor  beloved,  consulted, 
relied  on  by  his  flock  ;  a  clergyman  who  is 
not  associated  with  the  undertaker,  but 
thought  of  as  the  surest  helper  under  a  diffi- 
culty, as  a  monitor  who  is  encouraging 
rather  than  severe.  Mr.  Cleves  has  the 
wonderful  art  of  preaching  sermons  which  the 
wheelwright  and  the  blacksmith  can  under- 
stand, not  because  he  talks  condescending 
twaddle,  but  because  he  can  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  and  knows  how  to  disencumber  ideas 
of  their  wordy  frippery.  Look  at  him  more 
attentively  and  you  will  see  that  his  face  is  a 
very  interesting  one— that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  humor  and  feeling  playing  in  his 
gray  eyes,  and  about  the  comers  of  his 
roughly  cut  mouth  :  a  man,  yon  observe, 
who  has  most  likely  sprung  from  the  harder 
working  section  of  the  middle  class,  and  has 
hereditary  sympathies  with  the  checkered 
life  of  the  people.  He  gets  together  the 
working  men  in  his  parish  on  a  Monday 
evening,  and  gives  them  a  sort  of  conversa- 
tional lecture  on  useful  practical  matters, 
telling  them  stories,  or  reading  some  select 
passages  from  an  agreeable  book,  and  com- 
menting on  them;  and, if  you  were  to  ask 
the  first  laborer  or  artisan  in  Tripplegate 
what  sort  of  man  the  parson  was,  he  would 
say, — ''  a  uncommon  knowing,  sensible,  free- 
spoken  gentleman;  very  kind  an'  good-na- 
tur'd  too."  Yet,  for  all  this,  he  is  perhaps 
the  best  Grecian  of  the  party,  if  we  except 
Mr.  Baird,  the  young  man  on  his  left. 

Mr.  Baird  has  since  gained  considerable 
celebrity  as  an  original  writer  and  metropol- 
itan lecturer,  but  at  that  time  he  used  to 
preach  in  a  little  church  something  like  a 
bam,  to  a  congregation  consisAg  of  three 
rich  farmers  and  their  servants,  about  fifteen 
laborers,  and  the  due  proportion  of  women 
and  children.  The  rich  farmers  understood 
him  to  be  "  very  high  leamt ;  "  but  if  you 
had  interrogated  them  for  a  more  precise  de- 
scription, they  would  have  siud  that  he  was 
*'  a  thinnish-faced  man,  with  a  sort  o'  cast 
I  in  his  eye,  like." 
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Seyen,  altogether :  a  delightful  number  for 

a  dinoer  party,  snppoBing  the  units  to  be  de- 
lightful, but  every  thing  depends  on  that. 
Doling  dinner,  Mr.  Fellowes  took  the  lead 
in  the  conversation,  which  set  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  mangold-wurzle  and  the  rota- 
tion of  crops;  for  Mr.  Fellowes  and  Mr. 
Cleves  cultivated  their  own  glebes.  Mr. 
Ely,  too,  had  some  agricultural  notions,  and 
even  the  Rev.  Archibald  Duke  was  made 
slive  to  that  class  of  mundane  subjects  by 
the  possession  of  some  potato  ground.  The 
two  young  curates  talked  a  little  aside  during 
these  discussions,  which  had  imperfect  inter- 
est for  their  unbeneficed  minds ;  and  the 
transcendental  and  near-sighted  Mr.  Baird 
seemed  to  listen  somewhat  abstractedly, 
knowing  little  more  of  potatoes  and  mangold- 
wurzle  than  that  they  were  some  form  of  the 
"Conditioned." 

''What  a  hobby  farming  is  with  Lord 
Ttatling !  "  said  Mr.  Fellowes,  when  the 
cloth  was  being  drawn.  "  I  went  over  bis 
£irm  at  Tetterley  with  him  last  summer.  It 
is  really  a  model  farm  ;  first-rate  dairy,  graz- 
ing and  wheat  land,  and  such  splendid  farm- 
buildings!  An  expendve  hobby,  though. 
He  sinks  a  good  deal  of  money  there,  I 
fancy.  He  has  a  great  whim  for  black  cat- 
tle, and  he  sends  that  drunken  old  Scotch 
hailiff  of  his  to  Scotland  every  year,  with 
hundreds  in  his  pocket,  to  buy  these  beasts." 

••  By  the  by,"  said  Mr.  Ely,  "  do  you 
know  who  is  the  man  to  whom  Lord  Wat- 
ling  has  given  the  Bramhill  living  ?  " 

*'  A  man  named  Sargent.  I  knew  him  at 
Oxford.  His  brother  is  a  lawyer,  and  was 
very  useful  to  Lord  Watling  in  that  ugly 
Brounsell  affair.  That's  why  Sargent  got 
the  living." 

"Sargent,"  said  Mr.  Ely.  "I  know 
him.  Isn't  he  a  showy,  talkative  fellow; 
has  written  travels  in  Mesopotamia,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  ?  " 

"  That's  the  man." 

<'  He  was  at  Witherington  once,  as  Bag 
shawe's  curate.    He  gotinto>ather  bad  odor 
there,  through  some  scandal  about  a  flirta- 
tion, I  think." 

**  Talking  of  scandal,"  returned  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes, «  have  you  heard  the  last  story  about 
Barton  ?  Nisbett  was  telling  me  the  other 
day  that  he  dines  alone  with  the  Countess  at 
lix,  while  Mrs.  Barton  is  in  the  kitchen  act- 
ing aj  cook." 
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*'  Rather  an  apocryphal  authority,  Nia- 
bett,"  said  Mr.  Ely. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Cleves  with  good-na- 
tured humor  twinkling  in  his  eyes,  *<  depend 
upon  it,  that  is  a  corrupt  version.  The 
original  text  is,  that  they  all  dined  together 
toith  six — ^meaning  six  children — and  that 
Mrs.  Barton  is  an  excellent  cook." 

"  I  wish  dining  alone  together  may  be  the 
worst  of  that  sad  business,"  said  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Duke,  in  a  tone  implying  that  his 
wish  was  a  strong  figure  of  speech. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Fellowes,  filling  his 
glass  and  looking  jocose,  "  Barton  is  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  gull  in  existence,  or  he 
has  some  cunning  secret,  some  philter  or 
other,  to  make  himself 'charming  in  the  eyes 
of  a  fair  lady.  It  isn't  all  of  us  that  can 
make  conquests  when  our  ugliness  is  past  its 
bloom." 

**  The  lady  seemed  to  have  made  a  con- 
quest of  him  at  the  very  outset,"  said  Mr. 
Ely.  <<I  was  immensely  amused  one  night 
at  Qranby's,  when  he  was  telling  us  her 
story  about  her  husband's  adventures.  He 
said,  <  When  she  told  me  the  tale,  I  felt  I 
don't  know  how, — I  felt  it  from  the  crovm 
of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  feet.' " 

Mr.  Ely  gave  these  words  dramatically, 
imitating  the  Rev.  Amos'  fervor  and  sym- 
bolic action,  and  every  one  laughed,  except 
Mr.  Duke,  whose  after-dinner  view  of  things 
was  not  apt  to  be  jovial.    He  said : 

"  I  think  some  of  us  ought  to  remonstrate 
with  Mr.  Barton  on  the  scandal  he  is  caus- 
ing. l^Q  is  not  only  imperilling  his  own 
soul,  but  the  souls  of  his  flock." 

"Depend  upon  it,"  said  Mr.  Cleves, 
"  there  is  some  simple  explanation  of  the 
whole  affair,  if  we  only  happened  to  know 
it.  Barton  has  always  impressed  me  as  a 
right-minded  man,  who  has  the  knack  of 
doing  himself  injustice  by  his  manner." 

**  Now  /  never  liked  Barton,"  said  Mr. 
Fellowes.  "  He's  not  a  gentleman.  Why, 
he  used  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
that  canting  Prior,  who  died  a  little  while 
Ago  ; — A  fellow  who  soaked  himself  with 
spirits,  and  talked  of  the  Gospel  through  an 
inflamed  nose." 

"  The  Countess  has  given  him  more  refined 
tastes,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  Ely. 

»•  Well,"  observed  Mr.  Cleves,  "  the  poor 
fellow  must  have  u  hard  pull  to  get  along, 
with  his  small  income  and  large  family 
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Let  aa  hope  the  Goanten  doee  Bomething 
towards  making  the  pot  boil." 

*<  Not  she,'' said  Mr.  Duke;  *' there  are 
greater  aigns  of  poverty  about  them  than 
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ever. 

«  Well,  come,"  returned  Mr.  Clevea,  who 
could  be  caustic  sometimee,  and  who  was 
not  at  all  fond  of  hie  reverend  brother  Mr. 
Duke,  <'  that's  something  in  Barton's  fi&vor 
at  all  events.  He  might  be  poor  without 
ehowing  signs  of  poverty." 

Mr.  Duke  turned  rather  yellow,  which 
was  his  way  of  blushing,  and  Mr.  Ely  came 
to  his  relief  by  observing  : 

*'  They're  making  a  very  good  piece  of 
work  of  Shepperton  Church.  Dolby,  the 
architect  who  has  it  in  hand,  is  a  very  clever 
fellow." 

**  It's  he  who  has  been  doing  Coppleton 
Church,"  said  Mr.  Furness.  *«  They've 
got  it  in  excellent  order  for  the  visitation." 

This  mention  of  the  visitation  suggested 
the  Bishop,  and  thus  opened  a  wide  duct, 
which  entirely  diverted  the  stream  of  anim- 
adversion from  that  small  pipe — that  cap- 
illary vessel,  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton. 

The  talk  of  the  clergy  about  their  Bishop 
belongs  to  the  esoteric  part  of  their  profes- 
sion; so  we  will  at  once  quit  the  dining- 
room  at  Millby  Vicarage,  lest  we  should 
happen  to  overhear  remarks  unsuited  to  the 
lay  understanding,  and  perhaps  dangerous  to 
our  repose  of  mind. 

CHAPTIH  VTI. 

I  BARS  say  the  long  residence  of  the  Coun- 
tess Czerlaski  at  Shepperton  Vicarage  is  very 
puzzling  to  you  also,  dear  reader,  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Barton's  clerical  brethren ;  the  more 
BO,  as  I  hope  you  are  not  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  put  that  very  evil  interpretation  on 
it  which  evidently  found  acceptance  with 
the  sallow  and  dyspeptic  Mr.  Duke,  and 
with  the  florid  and  highly  peptic  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes.  Tou  have  seen  enough,  I  trust,  of  the 
Rev.  Amos  Barton,  to  be  convinced  that  he 
was  more  apt  to  fall  into  a  blunder  than  into 
a  sin — ^more  apt  to  be  deceived  than  to  incur 
a  necessity  for  being  deceitful :  and  if  you 
have  a  keen  eye  for  physiognomy,  you  will 
have  detected  that  the  Countess  Czerlaski 
loved  herself  far  too  well  to  get  entangled 
in  an  unprofitable  vice. 

How,  then,  you  will  say,  could  this  fine 
lady  choose  to  quarter  herself  on  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  poor  curate,  where  the/»rpetB 
were  probably  falling  into  holes,  where  the 
attendance  was  limited  to  a  maid  of  all 
work,  and  where  six  children  were  running 
loose  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  ?  Surely,  you 
must  be  misrepresenting  the  facts. 

Heaven  forbid !  For,  not  having  a  fertile 
imagination,  as  you  perceive,  and  being  un- 
able  to  invent  thrilling  incidents  for  your 
amusement,  my  only  merit  must  lie  in  the 
faithfulness  with  which  I  represent  to  you 
the  humble  experience  of  an  ordinary  fellow- 
mortal.  I  wish  to  stir  your  sympathy  with 
commonplace  troubles — to  win  your  tears 
for  real  sorrow :  sorrow  such  as  may  live 
next  door  to  you — such  as  walks  neither  in 
rags  nor  in  velvet,  but  in  very  ordinary  de- 
cent apparel. 

Therefore,  that  you  may  dismiss  your  sus- 
picions of  my  veracity,  I  will  beg  you  to 
consider,  that  at  the  time  the  Countess 
Czerlaski  left  Camp  Villa  in  dudgeon  she 
had  only  twenty  pounds  in  her  pocket,  being 
about  one-third  of  the  income  she  posEcssed 
independently  of  her  bibther.  You  will 
then  perceive  that  she  was  in  the  inconven- 
ient predicament  of  having  quarrelled,  not 
indeed  with  her  bread  and  cheese,  but  cer- 
tainly with  her  chicken  and  tart — a  predica- 
ment all  the  more  inconvenient  to  her,  be- 
cause the  habit  of  idleness  had  quite  unfitted 
her  for  earning  those  necessary  superfluities, 
and  because,  with  all  her  fascinations,  she 
had  not  secured  any  enthusiastic  friends 
whose  houses  were  open  to  her,  and  who 
were  dying  to  see  her.  Thus  she  had  com- 
pletely checkmated  herself,  unless  she  could 
resolve  on  one  unpleasant  move — ^namely,  to 
humble  herself  to  her  brother,  and  recognize 
his  wife.  This  seemed  quite  impossible  to 
her  as  long  as  she  entertained  the  hope  that 
he  would  make  the  first  advances ;  and  in 
this  flattering  hope  she  remained  month  af- 
ter month  at  Shepperton  Vicarage,  gracefully 
overlooking  the  deficiencies  of  accommoda^ 
tioB,  and  feeling  that  she  was  really  behav- 
ing charmingly.  **  Who,  indeed,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  "  could  do  otherwise 
with  a  lovely,  gentle  creature  like  Milly  ?  I 
shall  really  be  sorry  to  leave  the  poor 
thing." 

So,  though  she  lay  in  bed  till  ten,  and 
came  down  to  a  separate  breakfast  at  eleven, 
she  kindly  consented  to  dine  as  early  as  Bye, 
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when  a  hot  joint  was  prepared,  which 
coldly  famished  forth  the  children's  table 
tin  next  day  ;  she  considerately  prevented 
Hilly  from  devoting  herself  too  closely  to 
the  children,  by  insisting  on  reading,  talk- 
ing, and  widking  with  her ;  and  she  even 
began  to  embroider  a  cap  for  the  next  baby, 
which  most  certainly  a  girl,  and  be  named 
Caroline. 

After  the  first  month  or  two  of  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Vicarage,  the  Rev.  Amos  Bar- 
ton became  aware— as,  indeed,  it  was  nna- 
Toidable  that  be  should — of  the  strong  dis- 
approbation it  drew  npon  him,  and  the 
change  of  feeling  towards  him  which  it  was 
producing  in  his  kindest  parishioners.  Bat, 
in  the  first  place,  he  still  believed  in  the 
Countess  as  a  charming  and  influential  wo- 
man, disposed  to  befriend  him,  and,  in  any 
cm,  he  could  hardly  hint  departure  to  a 
lady  guest  who  had  been  kind  to  him  and 
his,  and  who  might  any  day  spontaneously 
announce  the  termination  of  her  visit ;  in 
the  second  place,  he  was  conscious  of  his 
own  innocence,  and  felt  some  contemptuous 
indignation  towards  people  who  were  ready 
to  imagine  evil  of  him ;  and,  lastly,  he  had, 
u  I  have  already  intimated,  a  strong  will 
of  his  own,  so  that  a  certain  obstinacy  and 
defiance  mingled  itself  with  his  other  feel- 
ings on  the  subject. 

The  one  unpleasant  consequence  which 
^^  not  to  be  evaded  or  counteracted  by  any 
mere  mental  state,  was  the  increasing  drain 
on  bis  slender  purse  for  household  expenses, 
to  meet  which  the  remittance  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  clerical  charity  threatened 
to  be  quite  inadequate.  Slander  may  be  de- 
feated by  equanimity ;  but  courageous 
thoughts  will  not  pay  your  baker's  bill,  and 
fortitude  is  'nowhere  considered  legal  tender 
for  beef.  Month  after  month  the  financial 
Mpeet  of  the  Rev.  Amos*  affisiirs  became 
more  and  more  serious  to  him,  and  month 
after  month,  too,  wore  away  more  and  more 
of  that  armor  of  indignation  and  defiance 
^th  which  he  had  at  £st  defended  himself 
ftom  the  harsh  looks  of  faces  that  were  once 
the  friendliest. 

'  But  quite  the  heaviest  pressure  of  the 
l^oable  fell  on  Milly— on  gentle  uncomplain- 
ing MiUy— whose  delicate  body  was  becom- 
ing daily  less  fit  for  all  the  many  things 
that  had  to  be  done  between  rising  up  and 
^Dg  down.    At  first,  she   thought    the 


Countess*  visit  would  not  last  long,  and 
she  was  quite  glad  to  incur  extra  exertion 
for  the  sake  of  making  her  friend  comforta- 
ble. I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  all  the 
rough  work  she  did  with  those  lovely  hands 
— all  by  the  sly,  without  letting  her  husband 
know  any  thing  about  it,  and  husbands  are 
not  clairvoyant — ^how  she  salted  bacon, 
ironed  shirts  and  cravats,  put  patches  on 
patches,  and  redamed  dams.  Then  there 
was  the  task  of  mending  and  eking  out 
baby  linen  in  prospect,  and  the  problem 
perpetually  suggesting  itself  how  she  and 
Nanny  should  manage  when  there  was  an- 
other baby,  as  there  would  be  before  very 
many  months  were  past. 

When  time  glided  on,  and  the  Countess* 
visit  did  not  end,  Milly  was  not  blind  to  any 
phasa  of  their  position.  She  knew  of  the 
slander;  she  was  aware  of  the  keeping 
aloof  of  old  friends ;  but  these  she  felt  al- 
most entirely  on  her  husband's  account.  A 
loving  woman's  world  lies  within  the  four 
walb  of  her  own  home ;  and  it  is  only 
through  her  husband  that  she  is  in  any  elec- 
tric communication  with  the  world  beyond. 
Mrs.  Simpkins  may  have  looked  scornfully 
at  her,  but  baby  crows  and  holds  out  his 
little  arms  none  the  less  blithely  ;  Mrs.  Tom- 
kins  may  have  left  off  calling  on  her,  but 
her  husband  comes  home  none  the  less  to 
receive  her  care  and  caresses ;  it  has  been 
wet  and  gloomy  out  of  doors  to-day,  but  she 
has  looked  well  afler  the  shirt-buttons,  has 
cut  out  baby's  pinafores,  and  half  finished 
Willy's  blouse. 

So  it  was  with  Milly.  She  was  only  vexed 
that  her  husband  should  be  vexed— only 
wounded  because  he  was  misconceived .  But 
the  difficulty  about  ways  and  means  she  felt 
in  quite  a  different  manner.  Her  rectitude 
was  alarmed  lest  they  should  have  to  make 
tradesmen  wait  for  their  money ;  her  moth- 
erly love  dreaded  the  diminution  of  comforts 
for  the  children,  and  the  sense  of  her  own 
failing  health  gave  exaggerated  force  to 
these  fears. 

Milly  could  no  longer  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  Countess  was  inconsiderate,  if 
she  did  not  allow  herself  to  entertain  se- 
verer thoughts ;  and  she  began  to  feel  that 
it  would  soon  be  a  duty  to  tell  her  frankly 
that  they  really  could  not  afford  to  have  her 
visit  farther  prolonged.  But  a  process  was 
going  forward  in  two  other  minds,  which 
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ultimately  aaved  Milly  from  haying  to  per- 
form this  painful  task. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Countess  was  getting 
weary  of  Shepperton — ^weary  of  waiting  for 
her  brother's  overtures  which  never  came ; 
BO,  one  fine  morning,  she  reflected  that  for- 
giveness was  a  Christian  duty,  that  a  sister 
should  be  placable,  that  Mr.  Bridmain  must 
feel  the  need  of  her  advice,  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  for  three  years,  and  that 
very  likely  <*  that  woman  "  didnH  make  the 
poor  man  happy.  In  this  amiable  frame  of 
mind  she  wrote  a  very  affectionate  appeal, 
and  addressed  it  to  Mr.  Bridmain,  through 
his  banker. 

Another  mind  that  was  being  wrought  up 
to  a  climax  was  Nanny's,  the  maid  of  all 
work,  who  had  a  warm  heart  and  a  still 
warmer  temper.  Nanny  adored  her  mistress : 
she  had  been  heard  to  say,  that  she  was 
**  ready  to  kiss  the  ground  as  the  missis  trod 
on ;  "  and  Walter,  she  conddered, .  was  her 
baby,  of  whom  she  was  as  jealous  as  a  lover. 
But  she  had  from  the  first  very  slight  admi- 
ration for  the  Countess  Czerlaski.  That 
lady,  from  Nanny's  point  of  view,  was  a 
personage  always  *'drawed  out  .i'  fine 
clothes,"  the  chief  result  of  whose  existence 
was  to  cause  additional  bed-making,  carry- 
ing of  hot  water,  laying  of  table-doths  and 
cooking  of  dinners.  It  was  a  perpetually 
heightening  '*  aggravation  "  to  Nanny  that 
she  and  her  mistress  had  to  *<  slave  "  more 
than  ever,  because  there  was  this  fine  lady  in 
the  house. 

*'  An'  she  pays  nothin'  foi^t  neither,"  ob- 
served Nanny  to  Mr.  Jacob  Tomms,  a 
young  gentleman  in  the  tailoring  line,  who 
occasionally — simply  out  of  a  taste  for  dia- 
logue— looked  into  the  vicarage  kitchen  of 
an  evening.  ^*  I  know  the  master's  shorter 
o'  money  than  iver,  an'  it  makes  no  end  o' 
difference  i'  th'  housekeepin' — her  beln' 
here,  besides  bein'  obliged  to  have  a  char- 
woman constant." 

<*  There's  fine  stories  i'  the  village  about 
her,"  said  Mr.  Tomms.  <*  They  say  as 
Muster  Barton's  great  wi'  her,  or  else  she'd 
niver  stop  here." 

'*  Then  they  say  a  passill  o'  lies,  an'  you 
ought  to  bo  a^amed  to  goo  an'  tell  'em  o'er 
again.  Do  you  think  as  the  master  as  has 
got  a  wife  like  the  missis,  'ud  goo  runnin' 
arter  a  stuck-up  piece  o'  goods  like  that 
Countess,  as  isn't  fit  to  black  the  missis' 


shoes?    I'm  none  so  fond  o'  the  master,  but 
I  know  better  on  him  nor  that." 

"  Well,  I  didn't  b'lieve  it,"  said  Mr. 
Tomms,  humbly. 

<'  B'lieve  it  7  you'd  ha'  been  a  ninny  if  yer 
did.  An'  she's  a  nasty,  stingy  thing,  that 
Countess.  She's  niver  giv  me  a  sixpence  or 
an  old  rag  either,  sin'  here  she's  been. 
A-lyin'  a  bed  an'  a-comin'  down  to  break- 
fast when  other  folks  wants  their  dinner." 

If  such  was  the  state  of  Nanny's  mind  as 
early  as  the  end  of  August,  when  this  dia- 
logue with  Mr.  Tomms  occurred,  you  may 
imagine  what  it  must  have  been  by  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  and  that  at  that  time 
a  very  slight  spark  might  any  day  cause  the 
long  smouldering  anger  to  flame  forth  in 
open  indignation. 

The  spark  happened  to  fall  the  very  morn- 
ing that  Mrs.  Hackit  paid  the  visit  to  Mrs. 
Patten,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 
Nanny's  dislike  of  the  Countess  extended  to 
the  innocent  dog  Jet,  whom  she  <<  couldn't 
a-bear  to  see  made  a  fuss  wi'  like  a  Chris- 
tian. An'  the  little  ouzle  must  be  washed, 
too,  ivezy  Saturday,  as  if  there  wasn't  chil- 
dren enoo  to  wash,  wi'out  washin'  dogp." 

Now  this  particular  morning  it  happened 
that  Milly  was  quite  too  poorly  to  get  up, 
and  Mr.  Barton  observed  to  Nanny,  on  go- 
ing out,  that  he  would  call  and  tell  Mr. 
Brand  to  come.  These  circumstances  were 
already  enough  to  make  Nanny  anxious  and 
susceptible.  But  the  Countess,  comfortably 
ignorant  of  them,  came  down  as  usual  about 
eleven  o'clock  to  her  separate  breakfast, 
which  stood  ready  for  her  at  that  hour  in 
the  parlor ;  the  kettle  singing  on  the  hob 
that  she  might  make  her  own  tea.  There 
was  a  little  jug  of  cream,  taken  according  to 
custom  from  last  night's  milk,  and  specially 
saved  for  the  Countess'  breakfiwt.  Jet  al- 
ways awaited  his  mistress  at  her  bedroom 
door,  and  it  was  her  habit  to  carry  him 
down  stairs. 

''Now,  my  little  Jetr"  she  said,  putting 
him  down  gently  on  the  hearth  rug,  "you 
shall  have  a  nice,  nice  breakfast." 

Jet  indicated  that  he  thought  that  obsei^ 
vation  extremely  pertinent  and  well-timed, 
by  immediately  raising  himself  on  his  hind- 
legs,  and  the  Countess  emptied  the  creatn- 
jug  into  the  saucer.  Now  there  was  usually 
a  small  jug  of  milk  standing  on  the  tray  by 
the  aide  of  the  cream,  and  desUDod  for  Jet's 
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"  The  children,"  said  Amos,  stoirtiDg  up. 
"They  mnst  be  sent  for.  Some  one  mast 
fetch  them.     Milly  will  want  to " 

He  couldn't  finish  the  sentence,  but  Mrs. 
II»ckit  understood  him  and  said,  '*  I'll  send 
the  man  witb  the  ponj-carriage  for  'em." 

She  went  out  to  gire  the  order,  and  en- 
eoantered  Dr.  Madeley  and  Mr.  Brand,  who 
irere  just  going. 

Mr.  Brand  said :  '*  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  are  here,  Mrs.  HacUt.  No  time  must 
be  lost  in  sending  for  tbe  children.  Mrs. 
Barton  wants  to  see  them." 

**  Do  you  quite  give  ber  up,  tben  ?  " 

"  She  can  hardly  live  through  the  night. 
She  b^ged  us  to  tell  her  bow  long  sbe  had 
to  live ;  and  then  asked  for  the  children." 

The  pony-carriage  was  sent ;  and  Mrs. 
Hsckit,  returning  to  Mr.  Barton,  said  she 
should  like  to  go  upstairs  now.  He  went 
op-fltairs  vnth  her  and  opened  the  door. 
Tbe  chamber  firanted  the  west ;  tbe  sun  was 
jast  aetdng,  and  the  red  light  fell  full  upon  the 
bed,  where  Milly  lay  with  the  hand  of  death 
mbly  upon  ber.  The  feathex^bed  had  been 
removed,  and  sbe  lay  low  on  a  mattress  witb 
her  head  slightly  raised  by  pillovra.  Her 
k)Dg  fair  neck  seemed  to  be  struggling  witb 
a  painful  effort ;  ber  features  were  pallid 
and  pinched,  and  ber  eyes  were  closed. 
There  was  no  one  in  tbe  room  but  tbe  nurse, 
and  the  miBtress  of  the  free  school,  who  bad 
oome  to  give  her  help  since  the  change. 

Amos  and  Mrs.  Hackit  stood  beside  tbe 
bed,  and  Milly  opened  her  eyes. 

*'  My  darling,  Mrs.  Hackit  is  oome  to  see 
you." 

Milly  smiled  and  looked  at  ber  with  that 
strange,  &r-off  look  which  belongs  to  ebbing 
life. 

"Are  the  children  coming?  "  sbe  said, 
painfolly. 

*'  Tes,  they  will  bo  here  directly." 

She  closed  ber  eyes  again. 

Presently  the  pony-carriage  was  heard ; 
^d  Amos,  motioning  to  Mrs.  Hackit  to 
^low  him,  left  the  room.  On  th^  way 
down  st^rs,  she  suggested  that  the  carriage 
Bhould  remain  to  take  them  away  again 
afterwards,  and  Amos  assented. 

There  they  stood  in  the  melancholy  sit- 
ting-room— the  five  sweet  children,  from 
Piatty  to  Chubby — all,  with  their  mother's 
eyes— all.  except  Patty,  lookmg  up  with  a 
^^e  fear  at  their  fkther  as  he  entered. 


Patty  understood  the  great  sorrow  that  was 
come  upon  them,  and  tried  to  check  ber  sofas 
as  she  heard  her  papa's  fbotsteps. 

"  My  children,"  said  Amos,  taking  Chubby 
in  bis  arms,  *'  God  is  going  to  take  away 
your  dear  mamma  from  us.  She  wants  to 
see  you  to  say  good-by.  Ton  must  try  to  be 
very  good  and  not  cry." 

He  conld  say  no  more,  but  turned  round 
to  see  if  Nanny  was  there  with  Walter,  and 
then  led  the  way  up-stairs,  leading  Dickey 
with  the  other  hand.  Mrs.  Hackit  followed 
with  Sophy  and  Patty,  and  then  came  Nanny 
with  Walter  and  Fred. 

It  seemed  as  if  Milly  had  beard  the  little 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  for  when  Amos 
entered  ber  eyes  were  wide  open,  eagerly 
looking  towards  the  door.  They  all  stood 
by  the  bedside — Amos  nearest  to  her,  hold- 
ing Chubby  and  Dickey.  But  she  motioned 
for  Patty  to  come  first,  and  clasping  the  poor 
pale  child  by  the  hand,  sud : 

"  Patty,  I'm  going  away  from  you.  Love 
your  papa.  Comfort  him ;  and  take  care 
of  your  little  brothers  and  sisters.  God  will 
help  you." 

Patty  stood  perfectly  quiet,  and  sud, 
"Yes,  mamma." 

The  mother  motioned  vnth  her  pallid  lips 
for  the  dear  child  to  lean  towards  her  and 
kiss  her;  and  then  Patty's  great  anguish 
overcame  her,  and  she  burst  into  sobs. 
Amos  drew  her  towards  him  and  pressed  her 
head  gently  to  him,  while  Milly  beckoned 
Fred  and  Sophy,  and  said  to  them,  more 
fi&intly : 

"  Patty  will  try  to  be  your  mamma  when 
I  am  gone,  m'y  darlings.  You  vnll  be  good, 
and  not  vex  her." 

They  leaned  towards  her,  and  she  stroked 
their  fair  heads,  and  kissed  their  tear^tained 
cheeks.  They  cried  because  mamma  was  ill 
and  papa  looked  so  unhappy ;  but  they 
thought  perhaps  next  week  things  would  be 
as  they  used  to  be  again. 

The  little  ones  vrere  lifted  on  the  bed  to 
kiss  her.  Little  Walter  said,  "  Mamma, 
mamma,"  and  stretched  out  his  fat  arms  and 
smiled ;  and  Chubby  seemed  gravely  won- 
dering; but  Dickey,  who  bad  been  looking 
fixedly  at  her,  with  lip  hanging  down,  ever 
since  he  oame  into  the  room,  now  seemed 
suddenly  pierced  with  the  idea  that  mamma 
was  going  away  somewhere  ;  his  little  heart 
I  swelled,  and  he  cried  aloud. 
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Then  Mrs.  Hackit  and  Nanny  took  them 
all  away.  Patty  at  first  b^ged  to  stay  at 
home  and  not  go  to  Mrs.  Bond's  again ;  bat 
when  Nanny  reminded  her  that  she  had 
better  go  to  take  care  of  the  younger  ones, 
she  submitted  at  once,  and  they  were  all 
packed  in  the  pony-carriage  once  more. 

Milly  kept  her  eyes  shut  for  some  time 
after  the  children  were  gone.  Amos  had 
sunk  on  his  knees,  and  was  holding  her 
hand  while  he  watched  her  face.  By-and- 
by  she  opened  her  eyes,  and,  drawing  him 
dose  to  her,  whispered  slowly, 

"My  dear— dear — husbuid — you  have 
been — ^very — good  to  me.  You — ^haye — 
made  me — ^very — happy." 

She  spoke  no  more  for  many  hours.  They 
watched  her  breathing  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult,  until  evening  deepened  into 
night,  and  antil  midnight  was  past.  About 
half-post  twelve  she  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
speak,  and  they  leaned  to  catch  her  words. 

•*  Music — music^— didn't  you  hear  it?  *' 

Amos  knelt  by  the  bed,  and  held  her 
'hand  in  his.  He  did  not  believe  in  his 
sorrow.  It  was  a  bad  dream.  He  did  not 
know  when  she  was  gone.  But  Mr.  Brand, 
whom  Mrs.  Hackit  had  sent  for  before 
twelve  o'clock,  thinking  that  Mr.  Barton 
might  probably  need  his  help,  now  came  up 
to  him  and  said : 

"She  feels  no  more  pain  now.  Come, 
my  dear  sir,  come  with  me." 

"She  isn't  dead?**  shrieked  the  poor 
desolate  man,  struggling  to  shake  off  Mr. 
Brand,  who  had  taken  him  by  the  arm. 
Bat  his  weary,  weakened  frame  was  not 
equal  to  resistance,  and  he  was  dragged  out 
of  the  room. 

CHAFTBB  DC. 

Thiet  laid  her  in  the  graye— the  sweet 
mother  with  her  baby  in  her  arm»— while 
the  Christmas  snow  lay  thick  upon  the 
graves.  It  was  Ikbr.  Cloves  who  buried  hei. 
On  the  first  news  of  Mr.  Barton's  calamity, 
he  had  ridden  over  from  Trippl^te  to  beg 
that  he  might  be  made  of  some  use,  and  his 
silent  grasp  of  Amos'  hand  had  penetrated 
like  the  painfnl  thrill  of  life-reoovering 
warmth  to  the  poor  benumbed  heart  of  the 
stricken  man. 

The  snow  lay  thick  upon  the  grayeSf  and 
tho  day  was  cold  and  dreary ;  but  there  was 
many  a  sad  eye  watching  that  black  proces- 
aionas  it  passed  £rom  the  yicarage  to  the 


church,  and  from  the  church  to  the  open 
grave.  There  were  men  and  women  stand- 
ing in  that  churchyard  who  had  bandied 
vulgar  jests  about  their  pastor,  and  who  had 
lightly  charged  him  with  sin;  but  now, 
when  they  saw  him  following  the  coffin,  pale 
and  haggard,  he  was  consecrated  anew  by 
his  great  sorrow,  and  they  looked  at  him 
vrith  respectful  pity. 

All  the  children  were  there,  for  Amos  hod 
willed  it  so,  thinking  that  some  dim  memory 
of  that  sacred  moment  might  remain  even 
with  little  Walter,  and  link  itself  with  what 
he  would  hear  of  his  sweet  mother  in  after 
years.    He  himself  led  Patty  and  Dickey ; 
then  came  Sophy  and  Fred  ;  Mr.  Brand  had 
begged  to  carry  Chubby,  and  Nanny  followed 
with  Walter.    They  made  a  circle  round  the 
grave  while  the  coffin  was  being  lowered. 
Patty  alone  of  all  the  children  felt  that 
mamma  was  in  that  coffin,  and  that  a  new 
and  sadder  life  had  begun  for  papa  and  he> 
self.    She  was  pale  and  trembling,  but  she 
clasped  his  hand  more  firmly  as  the  coffin 
went  down,  and  gave  no  sob.    Fred  and 
Sophy,  though  they  were  only  two  and  three 
years  younger,  and  though  they  had  seen 
mamma  in  her  coffin,  seemed  to  themselves 
to  be  looking  at  some  strange  show.    They 
had  not  learned  to  decipher  that  terrible 
handvrriting  of  human  destiny,  illness  and 
death.    Dickey  had    rebelled    against  his 
black  clothes,  until   he  was  told  that  ii 
would  be  naughty  to  mamama  not  to  put 
them  on,  when  he  at  once  .submitted ;  and 
now,  though  he  had  heard  Nanny  say  thai 
mamma  was  in  heaven,  he  had  a  vague  n(h 
tion  that  she  would  come  home  again  to- 
morrow, and  say  he  had  been  a  good  boy, 
and  let  him  empty  her  work-box.    He  stood 
dose  to  his  father,  with  great  rosy  cheeks 
and  wide  open  blue  eyes,  looking*  first  up  at 
Mr.  Cleves  and  then  down  at  the  coffin,  and 
thinking  he  and  Chubby  would  play  at  that, 
when  they  got  home. 

The  burial  was  over,  and  Amos  turned 
with  his  children  to  re-enter  the  bouse — the 
house  where,  an  hour  ago,  Milly 's  dear 
body  lay,  where  the  windows  were  half- 
darkened,  and  sorrow  seemed  to  have  a 
hallowed  precinct  for  itself,  shut  out  from 
the  world.  But  now  she  was  gone;  tho 
broad  snow-reflected  daylight  was  in  all  the 
rooms ;  the  Yicarage  again  seemed  part  of 
the  common  working-day  world,  and  Amos, 
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(oT  the  first  time,  felt  that  he  was  alone — 
that  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  would  have  to  be  liyed  through 
without  Milly's  love.  Spring  would  come, 
and  she  would  not  be  there ;  summer,  and 
she  would  not  be  there ;  and  he  would  never 
have  her  again  with  him  by  the  fireside  in 
the  long  evenings.  The  seasons  all  seemed 
irksome  to  his  thoughts;  abd  how  dreary 
tiie  sunshiny  days  that  would  be  sure  to 
oome!  She  was  gone  from  him;  and  he 
coald  never  shoLW  her  his  love  any  more, 
sever  make  up  for  omissions  in  the  past  by 
filling  future  days  with  tenderness. 

0  the  anguish  of  that  thpught,  that  we 
can  never  atone  to  our  dead  for  the  stinted 
affection  we  gave  them,  for  the  light  answers 
we  returned  to  their  plaints  or  their  plead- 
ings, for  the  little  reverence  we  showed  to 
that  sacred  human  soul  that  lived  so  close  to 
08,  and  was  the  divinest  thing  God  had 
given  us  to  know  ! 

Amos  Barton  had  been  an  afiectionate 
hosband,  and  while  Milly  was  with  him,  he 
was  never  visited  by  the  thought  that  per- 
haps his  sympathy  with  her  was  not  quick 
and  watchfal  enough ;  but  now  he  re-lived 
all  their  lifia  together,  with  that  terrible 
keenness  of  memory  and  imagination  which 
bereavement  gives,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  very 
bve  needed  a  p|ffdon  for  its  poverty  and 
selfishness. 

No  outward  solace  could  counteract  the 
bitterness  of  this  inward  woe.  But  outward 
solace  came.  Cold  faces  looked  kind  again, 
tnd  parishioners  turned  over  in  tb^ir  minds 
what  they  could  best  do  to  help  their  pa9tor. 
Mr.  OldinpoTt  vrrote  to  express  his  sympathy 
and  inclosed  another  twenty-pound  note, 
beggiug  that  he  might  be  permitted,  to  con- 
tribute in  this  way  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's mind  from  pecuniary  anxieties,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  grief  which  all  his  par- 
ishioners must  share ;  and  offering  his  inter- 
est towards  placing  the  two  eldest  girls  in  a 
school  expressly  founded  for  clergymen's 
daoghters.  Mr.  Gloves  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing thirty  pounds  among  his  richer  clerical 
brethren,  and,  adding  ten  pounds  himself, 
sent  the  sum  to  Amos,  with  the  kindest  and 
most  delicate  words  ot  Ohristian  fellowship 
and  manly  fri^dship.  Miss  Jackson  forgot 
old  grievances,  and  came  to  sta^  some 
months  with  Milly's  children^  bringing  such 
material  aid  as  she  could  space  from  her 


small  income.  These  were  substantial 
helps,  which  relieved  Amos  from  the  pres- 
sure of  his  money  difficulties;  and  the 
friendly  attentions,  the  kind  pressure  of  the 
hand,  the  cordial  looks  he  met  with  every- 
where in  his  parish,  made  him  feel  that  the 
fatal  frost  which  had  settled  on  his  pastoral 
duties,  during  the  Countess'  residence  at  the 
Vicarage,  was  completely  thawed,  and  that 
the  hearts  of  his  parishioners  were  once 
more  open  to  him. 

No  one  breathed  the  Countess'  name 
now  ;  for  Milly's  memory  hallowed  her  hus- 
band, as  of  old  the  place  was  hallowed  on 
which  an  angel  from  God  had  alighted. 

When  the  Spring  came,  Mrs.  Hackit 
begged  that  she  might  have  Dickey  to  stay 
with  her,  and  great  was  the  enlargement  of 
Dickey's  experience  from  that  visit.  Every 
morning  he  was  allowed — being  weU 
wrapped  up  as  to  his  chest,  by  Mrs.  Hackit's 
own  hands,  but  very  bare  and  red  as  to  his 
legs — to  run  loose  in  the  cow  and  poultry 
yard,  to  persecute  the  turkey-cock  by  satiri- 
cal imitations  of  his  gobble-gobble,  and  to 
put  difficult  questions  to  the  groom  as  to  the 
reasons  why  horses  had  four  legs,  and  other 
transcendental  matters.  Then  Mr.  Hackit 
would  take  Dickey  up  on  horseback  when 
he  rode  round  his  farm,  and  l^irs.  Hackit 
had  a  large  plumcake  'in,  cut  ready  to  meet 
incidental  attacks  of  hunger.  So  that 
Dickey  had  considerably  modified  his  views 
as  to  the  desirability  of  Mrs.  Hackit's 
kissesr. 


The  Miss  Farquhars  made  particular  pets 
of  Fred  and  Sophy,  to  whom  they  undertook 
to  give  lessons  twice  a-week  in  writing  and 
geography ;  and  Mrs.  Earquhar  devised 
many  treats  for  the  little  ones.  Patty's 
treat  was  to  stay  at  home,  or  walk  about 
with  her  papa ;  and  when  he  sat  by  the  fire 
in  an  evening,  after  the  other  children  were 
gone  to  bed,  she  would  bring  a  stool,  and, 
placing  it  against  his  f^et,  would  sit  down 
upon  it  and  lean  her  head  against  his  knee. 
Then  his  hand  would  rest  on  that  fair 
head,  and  he  would  feel  that  Milly's  love 
was  not  quite  gone  out  of  his  life. 

So  the  time  wore  on  till  it  was  May 
again,  and  the  church  was  quite  finished  and 
reopened  in  all  its  new  splendor,  and  Mr. 
Barton  was  devoting  himself  with  more 
vigor  than  ever  to  his  parochial  duties. 
But  one  momiAg— it  was  s  very  bright 
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morning,  and  evil  tidings  sometimes  like  to 
fly  in  the  finest  weather — there  came  a  letter 
for  Mr.  Barton,  addressed  in  the  Vicar's 
handwriting.  Amos  opened  it  with  some 
anxiety — somehow  or  other  he  had  a  present- 
iment of  evil.  The  letter  contained  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Garpe  had  resoWed 
on  coming  to  reside  at  Shepperton,  and  th&t, 
consequently,  in  six  months  from  that  time 
Mr.  Barton's  duties  as  curate  in  that  parish 
would  be  closed. 

0,  it  was  hard !  Just  when  Shepperton 
had  become  the  plaee  where  he  most  wished 
to  stay — where  he  had  friends  who  knew  his 
sorrows — ^where  he  lived  close  to  Milly's 
grave.  To  part  with  that  grave  seemed  like 
parting  with  Milly  a  second  time ;  for  Amos 
was  one  who  clung  to  all  the  material  links 
between  his  mind  and  the  past.  His  imagi- 
nation was  not  vivid,  and  required  the 
stimulus  of  some  actual  perception. 

It  roused  some  bittet  feeling,  too,  to  think 
that  Mr.  Carpe's  wish  to  reside  at  Shepper- 
ton was  merely  a  pretext  for  removing  Mr. 
Barton,  in  order  that  he  might  ultimately 
give  the  curacy  of  Shepperton  to'  his  own 
brother-in-law,  who  was  known  to  be  want- 
ing a  new  position. 

Still,  it  must  be  borne ;  and  the  painful 
business  of  seeking  another  curacy  must  be 
set  about  without  loss  of  time.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  months,  Amos  was  obliged  to 
renounce  the  hope  of  getting  one  at  all  near 
Shepperton,  and  he  at  length  resigned  him- 
self to  accepting  one  in  a  distant  county. 
The  parish  was  in  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  where  his  walks  would  lie  among 
noisy  streets  and  dingy  alleys,  and  where 
the  children  would  have  no  garden  to  play 
in,  no  pleasant  farmhouses  to  visit. 

It  was  another  blow  inflicted  on  the 
bruised  man. 

CHAFTXB  X. 

At  length  the  dreaded  week  was  come, 
when  Amos  and  his  children  must  leave 
Shepperton.  There  'was  general  regret 
among  the  parishoners  at  his  departure :  not 
that  any  one  of  them  thought  his  spiritual 
gifts  pre-eminent,  or  was  conscious  of  great 
edification  from  his  ministry.  But  his  recent 
troubles  had  called  out  their  better  sym- 
pathies, and  that  is  always  a  source  of  love. 
Amos  fiuled  to  touch  the  spring  of  goodness 
by  his  sermons,  but  he  touched  it  effectually 
by  his  sorrows ;  and  there  was  now  a  real 
bond  between  him  and  his  flook. 


<'  My  heart  aches  for  them  poor  mother- 
less  children,"  said  Mrs.  Haokit  to  her  has- 
band,  **  a-goin'  among  strangers,  an'  into  a 
nasty  town,  where  there's  no  good  victuals 
to  be  had,  and  you  must  pay  dear  to  get  bad 


'uns." 


Mrs.  Haokit  had  a  vague  notion  of  a  town- 
life  as  a  combination  of  dirty  backyards, 
measly  pork,  afid  dingy  linen. 

The  same  sort  of  sympathy  was  strong 
among  the  poorer  class  of  parishoners.  Old 
stiff-jointed  Mr.  Tozer,  whq  was  still  able  to 
earn  a  little  by^  gardening  *<  jobs,"  stopped 
Mrs.  Cramp,  the  charwoman,  on  her  way 
home  from  the  Vicarage,  where  she  had  been 
helping  Nanny  to  pack  up  the  day  before  the 
departure,  and  inquired  very  particularly 
into  Mr.  Barton's  prospects. 

"  Ah,  poor  mon,"  he  was  heard  to  say, 
' '  I  am  eurry  fur  'im .  He  hedn  t  much  here, 
but  he'll  be  wuss  off  theer.  Half  a  loaPs 
better  nor  ne'er  'un." 

The  sad  good-byes  had  all  been  said  before 
that  last  Evening ;  and,  afler  all  the  packing 
was  done  and  all  the  arrangements  were 
made,  Amos  felt  the  oppression  of  that  blank 
interval  in  which  one  has  nothing  left  to 
think  of  but  the  dreary  futuro— the  separa- 
tion from  the  loved  and  familiar,  and  the 
chilling  entrance  on  the  new  and  strange. 
In  every  parting  there  is  an  image  of  death. 

Soon  after  ten  o'clock,  when  he  had  sent 
Nanny  to  bed,  that  she  might  have  a  good 
night's  rest  before  the  fatigues  of  the  mor- 
row, he  stole  softly  out  to  pay  a  last  visit  to 
MiUy's  grave.  It  was  a  moonless  night,  but 
the  sky  was  thick  wiih  stars,  and  their  light 
was  enough  to  show  that  the  grass  had 
grovni  long  on  the  grave,  and  that  there  was 
a  tombstone  telling  in  bright  letters  on  a 
dark  ground,  that  beneath  were  deposited 
the  remains  of  Amelia,  the  beloved  wife  of 
Amos  Barton,  who  died  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  her  age,  leaving  a  husband  and  six 
children  to  lament  her  loss.  The  final  words 
of  the  inscription  were,  <*Thy  will  be 
done." 

The  husband  was  now  advancing  towards 
the  dear  mound  from  which  he  was  so  soon 
to  be  parted,  perhaps  forever.  '  He  stood  a 
few  minutes  reading  over  and  over  again  the 
words  on  the  tombstone,  as  if  to  assure  him- 
self that  aU  the  happy  and  unhappy  past 
was  a  reality.  For  love  is  frightened  at  the 
intervals  of  insensibility  and  calloosness  that 
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encroach  by  little  and  little  on  the  dominion 
of  grief,  and  it  makes  efforts  to  recall  the 
keenness  of  the  first  anguish. 

Gradaallj,  as  his  eye  dwelt  on  the  words, 
"Amelia,  the  beloved  wife,"  the  waves  of 
feeling  swelled  within  his  soul,  and  he  threw 
himself  on  the  grave,  clasping  it  with  his 
arms  and  kissing  the  cold  turf. 

«<Milly,  Milly,  dost  thou  hear  me?  I 
didn't  love  thto  enough — I  wasn't  tender 
enongh  to  thee — ^but  I  think  of  it  all  now." 

The  sobs  came  and  choked  his  utterance, 
and  the  warm  tears  fell. 

CONCLUSION. 

Oklt  once  again  in  his  life  has  Amos  Bar- 
ton visited  Milly's  grave.  It  was  in  the 
calm  and  softened  light  of  an  autumnal 
aflemoon^  and  he  was  not  alone.  He  held 
on  his  arm  a  young  woman,  with  a  sweet, 
grave  face  which  strongly  recalled  the  ex- 
pression of  Mrs.  Barton's,  but  was  less 
loTcly  in  form  and  color.  She  was  about 
thirty,  but  there  were  some  premature  lines 
round  her  mouth  and  eyes,  which  told  of 
early  anxiety. 

Amos  himself  was  much  changed.  His 
thin  circlet  -of  hair  was  nearly  white,  and 
hii  vralk  was  no  longer  firm  and  upright. 
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But  his  glanoe  was  calm  and  even  cheerful, 
and  his  neat  linen  told  of  a  woman's  care. 
Milly  didn't  take  all  her  love  from  the  earth 
when  she  died.  She  had  left  some  of  it  in 
Patty's  heart. 

All  the  other  children  were  now  grown  up 
and  had  gone  their  several  ways.  Dickey, 
yon  will  be  glad  to  hear,  had  shown  remark- 
able talents  as  an  engineer.  His  cheeks  are 
still  ruddy,  in  spite  of  mixed  mathematics, 
and  his  eyes  are  still  large  and  blue ;  but  in 
other  respects  his  person  would  present  no 
marks  of  identification  for  his  friend  Mrs. 
Hackit,  if  she  were  to  see  him ;  especially 
now  that  her  eyes  must  be  grown  very 
dim,  with  the  wear  of  more  than  twenty 
additional  years.  He  is  nearly  six  feet  high , 
and  has  a  proportionately  broad  chest ;  he 
wears  spectacles,  and  rubs  his  large  white 
hands  through  a  mass  of  shaggy  brown 
hair.  But  I  am  sure  you  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Richard  Barton  is  a  thoroughly  good 
fellow,  as  well  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  you 
will  be  glad  any  day  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  his  moth- 
er's. 

Patty  alone  remains  by  her  father's  side, 
and  makes  the  evening  sunshine  of  his  life. 


Tbb  Sphtomosoofk. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of 
London,  Br.  S.  Scott  Alison  read  a  paper  on 
the  ^hygmoBoope  or  oardiosoope,  an  instrument 
which  measures  the  extent  of  the  impulse  of  the 
heart.    By  means  of  it  the  mind  is  aeaiBted  in 
estimating  the  impression  made  upon  the  hand 
by  the  shock  of  the  heart    In  the  investigation 
of  many  properties  bendes  extent,  this  instru- 
ment  affords    evidence   which    the   hand    is 
scarcely  fitted  to  supply.    The  sphygmoscope 
notes  &e  very  instant  the  impulse  commences, 
the  exact  period  it  lasts,  the  space  of  time,  if 
any,  wliich  lapses  between  the  impulse  and 'the 
diastole,  the  moment  of  the  commencement  of 
the  diastole,  the  time  of  its  duration,  and  the 
pause,  if  any,  between  it  and  the  next  systole. 
It  marks  the  unity  or  the  divided  character  of 
the  contraction  or  the  diastole,  and  the  rates  of 
velocity  of  the  respective  parts,  when  the  move- 
ments  are  divided.    The  phenomena  occurring 
in  one  impulse  period  are  readily  compared  with 
those  occurring  in  another.    "Witii  the  aid  of 
mediate  or  immediate  auscultation,  the  relations 
of  the  heart's  movements  are  made  out  with 
great  deUcaaj  and  accuracy.    It  seems  to  indi^ 
eate  the  relative  time  of  the  arterial  beat  in  all 
parts  of  the  body  with  the  cardiac  impulse;  the 
arterial  t)eat  binng  discovered  dther  by  the 


hand  or  by  a  small  instrument  of  the  same  con-> 
struction  as  the  sphygmoscope,  and  by  means 
of  India-rubber  tubing,  laid  alongside  the  chief 
instrument  The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  indi- 
cated by  the  rise  of  tiie  instrument,  the  diastole 
by  the  fall.  The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is 
synchronous  and  isochronous  with  the  ascent, 
and  the  second  sound  is  synchronous  with  the 
first  part  of  the  lUl.  The  finger  applied  to  the 
radial  artery  feels  the  arterial  beat  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fall.  A  small  instrument 
applied  to  the  same  artery,  and  having  its  glass 
tube  placed  beside  the  heart  Instrument,  is  a& 
feoted  at  the  instant  the  latter  insj^oment  be- 
gins to  fjftlL  The  radial  pulse,  estimated  in 
either  way,  is  likewise  synchronous  with  the 
second  sound  of  the  heart.  The  synchronous- 
ness  of  the  commencement  of  the  fall  of  the 
heart  instrument  indicating  the  commencing 
diastole  of  the  radial  pulse  felt  with  the  finger, 
and  indicated  by  the  small  instrument,  and  of 
the  second  cardiac,  sound,  is  ascertained  by  the 
corroborating  and  mutually  guiding  evidence  of 
three  senses,  viz.,  the  eye,  the  touch,  and  the 
ear.  Most  of  the  observations  made  with  the 
sphygmoscope  on  diseased  hearts,  have  been 
obtained  in  the  author's  practice  at  the  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption  and  diseases  of  Uie  Chest 
at  Brompton. 
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THE  DEAD   SECRET. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH.— THE  NEW  NTTBSS. 


As  the  clock  etruck  seyen,  Air.  Orrldge 
put  on  his  hat  to  go  to  the  Tiger's  Head. 
He  had  just  opened  his  own  door,  when  he 
was  met  on  the  step  by  a  messenger,  who 
summoned  him  immediately  to  a  case  of 
sudden  illness  in  the  poor  quarter  of  the 
town.  The  inquiries  he  made  satisfied  him 
that  the  appeal  was  really  of  an  urgent 
nature,  and  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  but 
to  delay  his  attendance  for  a  little  while  at 
the  inn.  On  reaching  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  he  discovered  symptoms  in  the  case 
which  rendered  an  immediate  operation 
necessary.  The  performance  of  this  pro- 
fessional duty  occupied  some  time.  It  was 
a  quarter  to  eight  before  he  left  his  house, 
for  the  second  time,  on  his  way  to  the 
Tiger's  Head. 

On  entering  the  inn  door,  he  was  informed 
that  the  new  nurse  had  arrived  as  early  as 
seven  o'clock,  and  had  been  waiting  for  him, 
in  a  room  by  herself,  ever  since.  Having 
received  no  orders  from  Mr.  Orridge,  the 
landlady  had  thought  it  safest  not  to  intro- 
duce the  stranger  to  Mrs.  Frankland  before 
the  doctor  came. 

<'  Did  she  ask  to  go  up  into  Mrs.  Frank- 
land's  room?  "  inquired  Mr.  Orridge. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  landlady.  *'And 
I  thought  she  seemed  rather  put  out  when  I 
said  that  I  must  beg  her  to  wait  till  you  got 
here.  Will  you  step  this  way,  and  see  her 
at  once ,  sir  ?    She  is  in  my  parlor. ' ' 

Mr.  Orridge  followed  the  landlady  into  a 
little  room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
found  Mrs.  Jazeph  sitting  alone  in  the  comer 
farthest  from  the  window.  He  was  rather 
surprised  to  see  that  she  drew  her  veil  down 
the  moment  the  door  was  opened. 

'*  I  am  sorry  yon  should  have  been  kept 
waiting,"  he  said ;  '*  bat  I  was  called  away 
to  a  patient.  Besides,  I  told  you  between 
seven  and  eight,  if  you  remember ;  and  it  is 
not  yet  eight  o'clock  yet." 

'*  I  was  very  anxious  to  be  in  good  time, 
sir, ' '  said  Mrs.  Jazeph .  There  was  an  accent 
of  restraint  in  the  quiet  tones  in  which  she 
spoke  which  struck  Mr.  Orridge's  ear,  and  a 
little  perplexed  him.  She  was  apparently, 
not  only  afraid  that  her  face  might  betray 
something,  but  apprehensive  also  that  her 
voice  might  tell  him  more  than  her  words 
expressed.     What  feeling  was  she  anxious  to 


conceal  ?  Was  it  irritation  at  havizig  been 
kept  waiting  so  long  by  herself  in  the  land- 
lady's room  7 

'*  If  you  will  follow  me,"  said  Mr.  Orridge 
<<  I  will  take  you  to  Mrs.  Frankland  immd- 
diately." 

Mrs.  Jazeph  rose  slowly,  and,  when  she 
was  on  her  feet,  rested  hes  hand  for  an 
instant  on  a  table  near  her.  That  actiao, 
momentary  as  it  was,  helped  to  confirm  the 
doctor  in  his  conviction  of  her  physical  un- 
fitness for  the  position  which  she  had  voluc- 
teered  to  occupy. 

*<  Tou  seem  tired,"  he  said,  as  be  led  the 
way  out  of  the  door.  '*  Surely,  you  did  not 
walk  all  the  way  here?  " 

'<  No,  sir.  My  mistress  vras  so  kind  as  k 
let  one  of  the  servants  drive  me  in  the  ponj 
chaise."  There  was  the  same  restraint  is 
her  voice,  as  she  made  that  answer  ;  and  still 
she  never  attempted  to  lift  her  veil.  While 
ascending  the  inn-stairs  Mr.  Orridge  mentally 
resolved  to  watch  her  first  proceedings  m 
Mrs.  Frankland's  room  closely,  and  to  send, 
after  all,  for  the  London  nurse,  unless  Mn. 
Jazeph  showed  remarkable  enthusiasm  and 
aptitude  in  the  performance  of  her  new 
duties. 

The  room  which  Mrs.  Frai&land  occupied 
was  situated  at  the  back  of  the  houBe,  havini 
been  chosen  in  that  position,  with  the  object 
of  removing  her  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
bustle  and  noise  about  the  inn  door.  It  wai 
lighted  by  one  window  overlooking  a  few 
cottages,  beyond  which  spread  the  rich  graz- 
ing grounds  of  West  Somersetshire,  hounded 
by  a  long  monotonons  line  of  thickly-wooded 
hills.  The  bed  was  of  the  old-fashioned  kind, 
with  the  customaiy  four  posts  and  the  in- 
evitable damask  curtains.  It  projected  from 
the  wall  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  keep  the  door  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  person  occupying  it,  the 
window  on  the  left,  and  the  fireplace  opposite 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  On  the  side  of  the  bed, 
nearest  the  window,  the  curtains  were  open, 
while  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  side  near  the 
door,  they  were  closely  drawn.  By  this 
arrangement  the  interior  of  the  bed  was 
necessarily  concealed  from  the  view  of  any 
person  on  first  entering  the  room. 

<*  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-night.  Mis. 
Frankland?  "  asked  Mr.  Orridge,  reaching 
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oot  hiB  hand  to  nndraw  the  curtains.  '*  Do 
you  think  you  will  be  any  the  worse  for  a 
little  freer  circulation  of  air?  " 

<*  On  the  contrary,  doctor,  I  shall  be  all' 
the  better,"  was  the  answer.  *'  But  I  am 
afraid — ^in  case  you  have  ever  been  disposed 
to  consider  me  a  sensible  woman — that  my 
character  will  suffer  a  little  in  your  estima- 
tion, when  you  see  how  I  haye  been  occupy- 
ing myself  for  the  last  hour." 

Mr.  Orridge  smiled  as  he  undrew  the 
curtains,  and  laughed  outright  when  he 
looked  at  the  mother  and  child .  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  had  been  amusing  herself,  and  gratifying 
her  taste  for  bright  colors,  by  dressing  out 
her  baby  with  blue  ribbons  as  he  lay  asleep. 
He  had  a  necklace,,  shoulder-knots,  and 
bracelets,  all  of  blue  ribbon ;  and  to  complete 
the  quaint  fineiy  of  his  costume,  his  mother's 
BDiart  little  lace  cap  had  been  hitched  comi- 
cally on  one  side  of  his  head.  Rosamond 
herself,  as  if  determined  to  vie  with  the  baby 
u^  g&yety  of  dress,  wore  a  light  pink  jacket, 
ornamented  down  the  bosom  and  over  the 
sleeves  with  bows  of  white  satin  ribbon. 
Laburnum  bloesoms,  gathered  that  morning, 
lay  sdlttered  about  over  the  white  counter- 
pane, mtermized  with  some  flowers  of  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  tied  up  into  two  nose- 
^JB  with  stripe  of  cherry-colored  ribbon. 
OTer  this  varied  assemblage  of  colors,  over 
the  baby's  ruddy  cheeks  and  arms,  over  his 
mother's  happy,  youthful  face,  the  tender 
light  of  the  May  evening  poured  tranquil 
and  warm.  Thoroughly  appreciating  the 
charm  of  the  picture  which  he  had  disclosed 
on  undrawing  the  curtains,  the  doctor  stood 
looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  quite  for- 
getful of  the  errand  that  had  brought  him 
into  the  room.  He  was  only  recalled  to  a 
remembrance  of  the  new  nurse  by  a  chance 
qnestion  which  Mrs.  Frankland  addressed  to 
him. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  doctor,"  said  Rosamond, 
with  a  look  of  apology.  ' '  I  really  can't  help 
treating  my  baby,  now  I  am  a  grovm  woman, 
JQst  as  I  used  to  treat  my  doll  when  I  was  a 
little  girl.  Did  anybody  come  into  the  room 
with  you?  Lenny,  are  you  there?  Have 
you  done  dinner,  darling,  and  did  you  drink 
my  health  when  you  were  left  at  dessert  all 
by  yourself?  " 

';  Mr.  Frankland  is  still  at  dinner,"  said 
the  doctor.  *'  But  I  certainly  brought  some 
one  into  the  room  with  me.    Where  in  the 


name  of  wonder  has  she  gone  to? — Mrs. 
Jazeph !  " 

The  housekeeper  had  slipped  round  to  the 
part  of  the  room  between  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  the  fire  place,  where  she  was  hidden 
by  the  curtains  that  still  remained  drawn. 
When  Mr.  Orridge  called  to  her,  instead  of 
Joining  him  where  he  stood,  opposite  the 
window,  she  appeared  at  the  other  side  of 
the  bed,  where  the  window  was  behind  her. 
Her  shadow  stole  darkly  over  the  bright  pic- 
ture which  the  doctor  had  been  admiring. 
It  stretched  obliquely  across  the  counterpane, 
and  its  dusky  edges  touched  the  figures  of 
the  mother  and  child. 

"  Gracious  goodness !  who  are  you  ?  " 
exclaimed  Rosamond.  '*  A  woman,  or  a 
ghost?" 

Mrs.  Jazeph's  veil  was  up  at  last.  Al- 
though her  face  was  necessarily  in  shadow 
in  the  position  which  she  had  chosen  to 
occupy,  the  doctor  saw  a  change  pass  over 
it  when  Mrs.  Frankland  spoke.  The  lips 
dropped  and  quivered  a  little ;  the  marks  of 
care  and  age,  about  the  mouth,  deepened ; 
and  the  eyebrows  contracted  suddenly.  The 
eyes  Mr.  Orridge  could  not  see ;  they  were 
cast  dovm  on  the  counterpane  at  the  first 
word  that  Rosamond  uttered.  Judging  by 
the  light  of  his  medical  experience,  the 
doctor  concluded  that  she  was  suffering  pain, 
and  trying  to  suppress  any  outward  manifes- 
tation of  it.  <*  An  affection  of  the  heart, 
most  likely,"  he  thought  to  himself  *<  She 
has  concealed  it  from  her  mistress,  but  she 
can't  hide  it  from  me." 

"Who  are  you?"  repeated  Rosamond. 
"  And  what  in  the  world  do  you  stand  there 
for, — ^between  us  and  the  sunlight  ?  " 

Mrs.  Jazeph  neither  answered  nor  raised 
her  eyes.  She  only  moved  back  timidly  to 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  window. 

"  Did  you  not  get  a  message  from  me  this 
afternoon?  "  asked  the  doctor,  appealing  to 
Mrs.  Frankland. 

*<  To  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  Rosamond. 
"  A  very  kind  flattering  message  about  a 
new  nurse."       ^ 

"  There  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Orridge,  point- 
ing across  the  bed  to  Mrs.  Jazeph. 

"  Yott  don't  say  so !  "  exclaimed  Rosa- 
mond. "  But  of  course  it  must  be.  Who 
else  could  have  come  in  with  you  ?  I  ought 
to  have  known  that.  Pray  come  here — 
(what  is  her  name,  doctor?     Joseph,  did 
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yoa  Bay? — No? — Jftzeph?) — pray  come 
nearer,  Mn.  Jazeph,  and  let  m&  apologize 
for  speftking  so  abruptly  to  you.  I  am  more 
obliged  tban  I  can  say,  for  your  kindnefls  in 
coming  here,  and  for  your  mistren'  good- 
nature in  resigning  you  to  me.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  give  you  much  trouble,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  the  baby  easy  to  manage. 
He  is  a  perfect  angel,  and  sleeps  like  a  dor- 
mouse. Dear  me !  now  I  look  at  you  a  little 
oloser,  I  am  afraid  you  are  in  very  delicate 
health,  yourself.  Doctor !  if  Mrs.  Jazeph 
would  not  be  offended  with  me,  I  should  al- 
most feel  inclined  to  say  that  she  looks  in 
want  of  nursing,  herself." 

Mrs.  Jazeph  bent  down  over  the  laburnum 
blossoms  on  the  bed,  and  began  hurriedly 
and  confusedly  to  gather  them  together. 

<<  I  thought  as  you  do,  Mrs.  Frankland," 
said  Mr .  Orridge.  * '  But  I  have  been  assured 
that  Mrs.  Jazeph 's  looks  belie  her,  and  that 
her  capabilities,  as  a  nurse,  quite  equal  her 
seal." 

<*  Are  you  going  to  make  all  that  labur- 
num into  a  nosegay?"  asked  Mrs.  Frank- 
land,  noticing  how  the  new  nurse  was  occu- 
pying herself.  '<  How  thoughtful  of  you  ! 
and  how  magnificent  it  will  be !  I  am  afraid 
you  will  find  the  room  very  untidy.  I  will 
ring  for  my  maid  to  set  it  to  rights." 

*<  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  it  in  order, 
ma'am,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  b^in  being  of 
use  to  you  in  that  way,"  said  Mrs.  Jazeph. 
When  she  made  the  offer,  she  looked  up ; 
and  her  eyes  and  Mrs.  Frankland's  met. 
Rosamond  instantly  drew  back  on  the  pillow, 
and  her  color  altered  a  little. 

<<  How  strangely  you  look  at  me!  "  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Jazeph  started  at  the  words,  as  if 
something  had  struck  her,  and  moved  away 
suddenly  to  the  window. 

<*  You  are  not  offended  with  me,  I  hope?  " 
said  Rosamond,  noticing  the  action.  <<  I 
have  a  sad  habit  of  saying  any  thing  that 
comes  uppermost.  And  I  really  thought  you 
looked  just  now  as  if  you  saw  something 
about  me  that  frightened  or  grieved  you. 
Pray  put  the  room  in  order,  if  you  are 
jdndly  willing  to  undertake  the  trouble. 
And  never  mind  what  I  say — ^you  will  soon 
get  used  to  my  ways— and  we  shall  be  as 
comfortable  and  friendly " 

Just  as  Mrs.  Frankland  said  the  words 
•(comfortable"  and  *< friendly,"  the  new 
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nurse  left  the  window,  and  went  back  to 
the  part  of  the  room  where  she  wss  hidden 
from  view,  between  the  fireplace  and  the 
closed  curtains  at  the  foot  of  tiie  bed.  Roea- 
mond  looked  round  to  express  her  surprise  to 
the  doctor,  but  he  turned  away  at  the  same 
moment  so  as  to  occupy  a  position  which 
might  enable  him  to  observe  what  Mn. 
Jazeph  was  doing  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bed-curtains. 

When  he  first  caught  sight  of  her,  her 
hands  were  both  raised  to  her  face.  Before 
he  could  decide  whether  he  had  surprised  her 
in  thQ  act  of  clasping  them  over  her  eyes  or 
not,  they  changed  their  position,  and  were 
occupied  in  removing  her  bonnet.  After  she 
had  placed  this  part  of  her  wearing  apparel, 
and  her  shawl  and  gloves,  on  a  chair  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  she  went  to  the  dreaiiBg- 
table,  and  began  to  arrange  the  various  use- 
ful and  ornamental  objects  scattered  about  it. 
She  set  them  in  order  with  remarkable 
dexterity  and  neatness,  showing  a  taste  for 
anangement,  and  a  capacity  for  discrimi- 
nating between  things  that  were  likely  to 
be  wanted  and  things  that  were  not,  which 
impressed  Mr.  Orridge  very  favorably  He 
particularly  noticed  the  carefulness  with 
which  she  handled  some  bottles  of  pbynC) 
reading  the  labels  on  each,  and  arrasging 
the  medicine  that  might  be  required  at 
night  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  the  medi- 
cines that  might  be  required  in  the  day-time 
on  the  other.  When  she  left  the  dressing, 
table,  and  occupied  herself  in  setting  the 
furniture  straight,  and  in  folding  up  articles 
of  clothing  that  had  been  thrown  on  one 
side,  not  the  slightest  movement  of  her  thin 
wasted  hands  seemed  ever  to  be  made  at 
hazard  or  in  vain.  Noiselessly,  modestlyi 
observantly,  she  moved  from  side  to  side  of 
the  room,  and  neatness  and  order  followed 
her  steps  wherever  she  went.  When  Mr. 
Orridge  resumed  his  place  at  Mrs.  Frank- 
land's  bedside,  his  mind  was  at  ease  on  one 
point  at  leastr— it  wa«  perfectly  evident  that 
the  new  nurse  could  be  depended  on  to  make 
no  mistakes. 

"  What  an  odd  woman  she  is ! ''  wbispered 
Rosamond. 

"  Odd,  indeed,"  wtumed  Mr.  Orridge, 
"  and  desperately  broken  in  health,  though 
she  may  not  confess  to  It,  However,  she  is 
wonderfully  neat-handed  and  careful,  ana 
there  can  bo  no  harm  in  toying  her  for  one 
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Digbt — that  18  to  Bay,  unless  jou  feel  any  ob* 
jection.** 

"  On  the  eontrary,"  said  Rosamond,  **8he 
ntb«r  interests  me.  There  is  something  in 
berfaoeand  manner — I  can't  say  what— that 
makes  me  feel  curioas  to  know  more  of  her. 
I  most  get  her  to  talk,  and  try  if  I  can*t 
bring  out  all  her  pecaliarities.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  my  exciting  myself,  and  don't  stop 
bere  in  this  dull  room  on  my  account.  I 
would  much  rather  you  went  down-stairs, 
and  kept  my  husband  company  over  his  wine. 
Do  go  and  talk  to  him,  and  amuse  him  a  lit- 
tle—he  must  be  so  doll,  poor  fellow,  while  I 
am  up  here ;  and  he  likes  you,  Mr.  Orridge 
^he  does,  very  much.  Stop  one  moment, 
and  JQst  look  at  the  baby  again.  He  doesn't 
take  a  dangerous  quantity  of  sleep,  does  he? 
And,  Mr.  Orridge,  one  word  more:  when 
you  baye  done  your  wine,  you  will  promise 
to  lend  my  husband  the  use  of  your  eyes,  and 
bring  him  up*Btairs  to  wish  me  good-night, 
won't  you?" 

Willingly  engaging  to  pay  attention   to 
Mn.  Frankland's  request,  Mr.  Orridge  left 
the  bedside.     As  he  opened  the  room  door, 
be  stopped  to  tell  Mrs.  Jazeph  that  he  should 
be  down-staiis  if  she  wanted  him,  and  that  he 
woold  give  her  any  instruetions  of  which  she 
nigbt  stand  in  need  later  in  the  evening,  be- 
fore be  left  the  inn  for  the  night.    The  new 
B«ne,  when  he  passed  by  her,  was  kneeling 
over  one  of  Mrs.  Frankland's  open  trunks, 
uranging  some  articles  of  clothing  which 
M  been  rather  carelessly  folded  up.    Just 
l)efore  he  spoke  to  her,  he  observed  that  she 
Ud  a  chemisette  in  her  hand,  the  frill  of 
vbich  was  laced  through  with  ribbon.     One 
od  of  this  ribbon  she  appeared  to  him  to  be 
00  tbe  point  of  drawing  out.  when  the  sound 
of  bis  footsteps  disturbed  her.    The  moment 
^  became  aware  of  his   approach,   she 
<^pped  the   chemisette   suddenly  in   the 
tnnk,  and  covered  it  over  with  some  hand- 
^cbiefs.  Although  this  proceeding  on  Mrs. 
Juepb's  part  rather  surprised  the  doctor,  ho 
^^ined  from  rfiowing  that  he  had  noticed 
It-  Her  mistress  had  vouched  for  her  char- 
^ter, after  five  years'  experience  of  it,  and 
tbe  bit  of  ribbon  was  intrinsically  worthless. 
On  both  accounts,  it  vras  impossible  to  sus- 
P^  ber  of  attempting  to  steal  it ;  and  yet, 
^r*  Orridge  could  not  help  feeling,  when  he 

>)^  left  the  room,  that  her  oondnrt*  when  he 
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surprised  her  over  the  trunk,  was  exactly  the 
conduct  of  a  person  who  is  about  to  commit 
a  theft. 

"Pray  don't  trouble  yourself  about  my 
luggage,"  said  Rosamond,  remarking  Mrs. 
Jazeph  *s  occupation  as  soon  as  the  doctor 
had  gone.  *'  That  is  my  idle  maid's  business, 
and  you  will  only  make  her  more  careless 
than  ever  if  you  do  it  for  her.  I  am  sure 
the  room  is  beautifully  set  in  order.  Come 
here,  and  sit  down  and  rest  yourself.  You 
must  bo  an  unselfish,  kind-hearted  woman 
to  give  yourself  all  this  trouble  to  serve  a 
stranger.  Tlie  doctor's  message  this  after- 
noon told  me  that  your  mistress  was  a  friend 
of  my  poor,  dear  father's.  I  suppose  she 
must  have  known  him  before  my  time.  Any 
way,  I  feel  doubly  grateful  to  her  for  taking 
an  interest  in  me  for  my  father's  sake.  But 
you  can  have  no  such  feeling;  you  must 
have  come  here  from  pure  good-natare  and 
anxiety  to  help  others.  Don't  go  away, 
there,  to  the  window.  Come  and  sit  down 
by  me." 

Mrs.  Jazeph  had  risen  from  the  trunk,  and 
was  approaching  the  bedside— when  she  sud- 
denly turned  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
fireplace,  just  as  Mrs.  Frankland  began  to 
speak  of  her  father. 

**  Come,  and  sit  here,"  reiterated  Rosa- 
mond, getting  impatient  at  receiving  no  an- 
swer. **  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
there  at  the  foot  of  the  bed?  " 

The  figure  of  the  new  nurse  again  inter- 
posed between  the  bed  and  the  fading  even- 
ing light  that  glimmered  through  the  win- 
dow,  before  there  was  any  reply. 

«<  The  evening  is  closing  in,''  said  Mrs. 
Jazeph,  '*  and  the  window  is  not  quite  shut. 
I  was  thinking  of  making  it  fast,  and  of 
drawing  down  the  blind — if  you  had  no  ob- 
jection, ma'am?** 

«  0,  not  yet !  not  yet !  Shut  the  window, 
if  you  please,  in  case  the  baby  should  catch 
cold,  but  don't  draw  down  the  blind.  Let 
me  get  my  peep  at  the  view  as  long  as  there 
is  any  light  left  to  see  it  by.  That  long  flat 
stretch  of  grazing-ground  out  there  is  just 
beginning,  at  this  dim  time,  to  look  a  little 
like  my  childish  recollections  of  a  Cornish 
moor.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  Corn- 
wall, Mrs.  Jazeph?  " 

*'  I  have  heard  " At  those  first  three- 
words  of  reply  the  nurse  stopped.    She 
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just  then  engaged  in  shutting  the  window 
and  site  seemed  to  find  some  di£Bcultj  in 
elosing  the  lock. 

"'  What  have  jou  heard?  *'  asked  Roaa- 
mond. 

'*  I  have  hoard  that  Cornwall  is  a  wild, 
dreaiy  country,"  said  Mrs.  Jazeph,  still 
busying  herself  with  tlie  lock  of  the  window, 
and  by  consequence  still  keeping  her  back 
turned  on  Mrs.  Frankland. 

'*  Can^t  you  shut  the  window,  yet?  "  said 
ilos.unond.  **  My  raaid  always  does  it  quite 
CiUiily.  Leaye  it  till  she  comes  up,  I  am  go- 
ing to  ring  for  her  directly.  I  want  her  to 
brush  my  hair  and  cool  my  face  with  a  little 
Etiu  de  Cologne  and  water.'* 

^'  I  have  shut  it,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Ja- 
zeph, suddenly  succeeding  in  closing  the  lock. 
**  And,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  make  you  comfortable  for  the  night, 
and  save  you  the  trouble  of  ringing  for  the 
maid." 

Thinking  the  new  nurse  the  oddest  woman 
she  had  ever  met  with,  Mrs.  Frankland  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  By  the  time  Mrs.  Jazeph 
itad  prepared  the  £au  de  Cologne  and  water 
the  twilight  was  falling  softly  over  the  land- 
scape outside,  and  the  room  was  beginning 
to  grow  dark. 

''Had  you  not  better  light  a  candle?" 
suggested  Rosamond. 

**  I  think  not,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Jazeph, 
rather  hastily.  **  I  can  see  quite  well  with- 
out." 

Siio  began  to  brush  Mrs.  Frankland 's  hair 
as  she  spoke ;  and  at  the  same  time,  asked  a 
question  which  referred  to  the  few  words 
tiiat  had  passed  between  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Cornwall.  Pleased  to  find  that  the 
new  nurse  had  grown  familiar  enough  at  last 
to  speak  before  she  was  spoken  to,  Rosamond 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  talk  about  her 
recollections  of  her  native  county.  But,  from 
some  inexplicable  reason,  Mrs.  Jazeph 's 
toucli,  light  and  tender  as  it  was,  had  such 
a  strangely  disconcerting  effect  on  her,  that 
she  could  not  succeed,  for  the  moment,  in 
collecting  her  thoughts  so  as  to  reply,  except 
in  the  briefest  manner.  The  careful  hands 
of  the  nurse  lingered  with  a  stealthy  gentle- 
ness among  the  locks  of  her  hair ;  the  pale, 
wasted  face  of  the  now  nurse  approached, 
every  now  and  then,  more  closely  to  her  own 
.than  appeared  at  all  needful.  A  vague  sen- 
sation of  uneasiness  which  she  could  not 


trace  to  any  particular  part  of  her — which  she 
could  hardly  say  that  she  really  felt,  in  a  bodily 
sense,  at  all — seemed  to  be  floating  about 
her,  to  be  hanging  around  and  over  her,  like 
the  air  she  breathed.  She  could  not  move, 
though  she  wanted  to  move,  in  the  bed  ;  she 
could  not  turn  her  head  so  as  to  humor  tiio 
action  of  the  brush;  she  could  not  look 
round ;  she  could  not  break  the  embarrass- 
ing silence  which  had  been  caused  by  lier 
own  short,  discouraging  answer.  At  last 
the  sense  of  oppression — whether  fancied  or 
real — irritated  her  into  snatching  the  brush 
out  of  Mrs.  Jazeph 's  hand.  The  instant 
she  had  done  so  she  felt  ashamed  of  the  dis- 
courteous abruptness  of  the  action,  and  coii< 
fused  at  the  alarm  and  surprise  which  the 
manner  of  the  nurse  exhibited.  With  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  her  own 
conduct,  and  yet  without  the  least  power  of 
controlling  herself,  she  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  tossed  the  brush  away  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 

**  Pray  don't  look  surprised,  Mrs.  Jazeph," 
she  said,  still  laughing  without  knowing 
why,  and  without  feeling  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree amused.  **  I'm  very  rude  and  odd,  I 
know.  You  have  brushed  my  hair  delight- 
fully ;  but — I  can't  tell  how — it  seemed,  all 
the  time,  as  if  you  were  brushing  the 
strangest  fancies  into  my  head.  I  cao't 
help  laughing  at  them — I  can't,  indeed! 
Do  you  knew,  once  or  twice,  I  absolutely 
fancied,  when  your  face  was  closest  to  mine, 
that  you  wanted  to  kiss  me  !  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  any  thing  sd  ridiculous  ?  I  declare 
I  am  more  of  a  baby,  in  some  things,  than 
the  little  darling  here  by  my  side !  " 

Mrs.  Jazeph  made  no  answer.  She  left 
the  bed  while  Rosamond  was  speaking,  and 
came  back,  after  an  unaccountably  long  de- 
lay,  with  the  Eau  de  Cologne  and  water.  As 
she  held  the  basin  while  Mrs.  Frankland 
bathed  her  face,  she  kept  away  at  arm'a 
length,  and  came  no  nearer  when  it  vaa 
time  to  offer  the  towel.  Rosamond  began  to 
be  afraid  that  she  had  seriously  offended 
Mrs.  Jazeph,  and  tried  to  soothe  and  propiti- 
ate her  by  asking  questions  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  baby.  There  was  a  slight 
trembling  in  the  sweet  voice  of  the  new 
nurse,  but  not  the  faintest  tone  of  so"®°°^ 
or  anger,  as  she  simply  and  quietly  answertj 
the  inquiries  addressed  to  her.  By  dint  ot^ 
keeping  the  conversation  still  pn  the  subjec 
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of  tbe  ebild,  Mrs.  Frankland  eooceeded,  lit- 
tle bj  little,  in  luring  bar  back  to  the  bed- 
8ide-->in  tempting  ber  to  bend  down  admir- 
ingly over  the  infant — in  emboldening  her, 
at  last,  to  kiss  bim  tenderly  on  the  cheek. 
One  kiss  was  all  that  she  gave;  and  she 
turned  away  from  tbe  bed,  after  it,  and 
sighed  heavily. 

The  soand  of  that  sigh  fell  very  sadly  on 
Rosamond *8  heart.  Up  to  this  time,  the- 
baby's  little  span  of  life  bad  always  been 
associated  with  smiling  faces  and  pleasant 
words.  It  made  ber  uneasy  to  think  that 
any  one  could  caress  him  and  sigh  after  it. 

**  I  am  sure  yon  must  be  fond  of  chil- 
dren," she  said,  hesitating  a  little  from  nat- 
ural delicacy  of  feeling.  **But,  'Will  yon 
excuse  me  for  noticing  that  it  seems  rather  a 
mournful  fondness?  Pray— pray  don't  an- 
swer my  question  if  it  gives  you  any  pain — 
if  you  have  any  loss  to  deplore ;  but — ^but  I 
do  so  want  to  ask  if  you  ems  had  a  child 
of  your  own?  " 

Mrs.  Jazeph  was  standing  near  a  chair 
when  that  question  was  put.  She  caught 
fast  hold  of  the  back  of  it,  grasping  it  so 
firmly,  or  perhaps  leaning  on  it  so  heavily, 
that  the  woodwork  cracked.  Her  head 
irooped  low  on  ber  bosom.  She  did  not 
ntter,  or  even  attempt  to  utter,  a  single 
word. 

Fearing  that  she  must  have  lost  a  child 
of  her  own,  and  dreading  to  distress  ber 
unnecessarily  by  venturing  to  ask  any  more 
questions,  Rosamond  said  nothing,  as  she 
stooped  over  tbe  baby  to  kiss  him  in  her 
turn.  Her  lips  rested  on  his  cheek  a  little 
above  where  Mrs.  Joseph's  lips  had  rested 
the  moment  before,  and  they  touched  a  spot 
of  wet  on  his  smooth  warm  skin.  Fearing 
that  some  of  the  water  in  which  she  had 
been  bathing  ber  face  might  have  dropped 
on  bim,  she  passed  her  fingers  lightly  over 
his  head,  neck,  and  bosom,  and  felt  no 
other  spot  of  wet  anywhere.  The  one  drop 
that  had  fallen  on  him  was  the  drop  that 
wetted  the  cheek  which  the  new  nurse  bad 
kisMd. 

Tbe  twilight  faded  over  the  landscape; 
the  room  grew  darker  and  darker  ;  and  still, 
though  she  was  now  sitting  close  to  tbe 
table  on  which  the  candles  and  matches 
were  placed,  Mrs.  Jazeph  made  no  attempt 
to  strike  a  light.  Rosamond  did  not  feel 
quite  comfortable  at  the  idea  of  lying  awake 
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in  the  darkness,  with  nobody  in  tbe  room 
but  a  person  who  was  as  yet  almost  a  total 
stranger ;  and  she  resolved  to  have  the  can- 
dles lighted  immediately. 

*<  Mrs.  Jazeph,"  she  said,  looking  towards 
the  gathering  obscurity  outside  the  window, 
*'I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
will  light  the  candles,  and  pull  down  the 
blind.  I  can  trace  no  more  resemblances 
out  there,  now,  to  a  Cornish  prospeet ;  the 
view  has  gone  altogether." 

**  Are  you  very  fond  of  Cornwall,  ma'am  1 " 
asked  Mrs.  Jazeph,  rising,  in  rather  a  dila- 
tory manner,  to  light  the  candles. 

'*  Indeed  I  am,"  said  Rosamond.  '*  I  was 
bom  there  ;  and  my  husband  and  I  were  on 
our  way  to  Cornwall,  when  we  were  obliged 
to  stop,  on  my  account,  at  this  place.  Yon 
are  a  long  time  getting  the  candles  lit.  Can't 
you  find  the  match-box? " 

Mrs.  Jazeph,  with  an  awkwardness  which  - 
was  rather  surprising  in  a  person  who  bad  . 
shown  so  much  neat-bandedness  in  setting 
the  room  to  rights,  broke  the  first  match  in 
attempting  to  light  it,  and  let  the  second  out 
the  instant  after  the  flame  was  kindled.  At 
the  third  attempt  she  was  more  successful ; 
but  she  only  lit  one  candle,  and  that  one  she 
carried  away  from  tbe  table  which  Mrs. 
Frankland  could  see,  to  the  dressing-table, 
which  was  bidden  from  ber  by  tbe  curtains 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

'*  Why  do  you  move  the  candle  I  "  asked 
Rosamond. 

"  I  thought  it  was  best  for  your  eyes, 
ma'am,  not  to  have  the  light  too  near  them," 
replied  Mrs.  Jazeph  ;  and  then  added  hastily, 
as  if  she  was  unwilling  to  give  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  time  to  make  any  objections:  **  And 
so  you  were  going  to  Cornwall,  ma'am,  when 
you  stopped  at  this  place  ?  To  travel  about 
there  a  little,  I  suppose  ? "  AHier  saying 
these  words,  she  took  up  the  second  candle, 
and  passed  out  of  sight  as  she  carried  it  to  the 
dressing-table. 

Rosamond  thought  that  the  nurse,  in 
spite  of  her  gentle  looks  and  manners,  was  a 
remarkably  obstinate  woman.  But  ^she  was 
too  good-natured  to  care  about  asserting  her 
right  to  have  the  candles  placed  where  she 
pleased ;  and,  when  she  answered  Mrs.  Ja- 
zeph's  question,  she  still  spoke  to  her  as 
cheerfully  and  familiarly  as  ever. 

'*  0  dear,  no  !  Not  to  travel  about,"  she 
said  ;  "  but  to  go  strsight  to  the  old  country  ' 
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house  where  I  was  born.  It  belongs  to  my 
husband,  now,  Mrs.  Jaceph.  T  have  not 
been  near  it  since  I  was  a  little  girl  of  five 
years  of  age.  Such  a  ruinous,  rambling  old 
place !  You,  who  talk  of  the  dreariness  and 
wildness  of  Cornwall,  would  be  quite  hor- 
rified at  the  very  idea  of  liring  in  Porth- 
genna  Tower." 

The  faintly  rustling  sound  of  Mrs.  Jozeph's 
silk  dress,  as  she  moved  about  the  dressing- 
table,  had  been  audible  all  the  while  Rosa- 
mond was  speaking.  It  ceased  instantane- 
ously when  she  said  the  words  ^  Porthgenna 
Tower ;  "  and,  for  one  moment,  there  was  a 
dead  silence  in  the  room. 

"  You,  who  have  been  living  all  your  life, 
I  suppose,  in  nicely-repaired  houses,  cannot 
imagine  what  a  place  it  is  that  we  are  going 
to,  when  lam  well  enough  to  travel  again," 
pursued  Rosamond.  "  What  do  you  think, 
Mrs.  Jazepb,  of  a  house  with  one  whole  side 
of  it  that  has  never  been  inhabited  for  sixty 
or  eeventy  years  past  ?  Yon  may  get  some 
notion  of  the  sise  of  Porthgenna  Tower  from 
that.  There  is  a  west  side  that  we  are  to 
live  in  when  we  get  there,  and  a  north  side, 
where  the  empty  old  rooms  are,  which  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  repair.  Only  think  of 
the  hosts  of  odd,  old-fashioned  things  that 
we  may  find  in  those  uninhabited  rooms ! 
I  mean  to  pat  on  the  cook's  apron  and  the 
gardener's  gloves,  and  rummage  all  over  them 
from  top  to  bottom.  How  I  shall  astonish 
the  housekeeper,  when  I  get  to  Porthgenna, 
and  ask  her  for  the  keys  of  the  ghostly  north 
rooms!  " 

A  low  cry,  and  a  sound  as  if  something 
had  struck  against  the  dressing-table,  fol- 
lowed Mrs.  Frankland's  last  words.  She 
started  in  the  bed  and  aaked  eagerly  what 
was  the  matter. 

*'  Nothing,"  answered  Mrs.  Jazeph,  speak- 
ing 80  constrainedly  that  her  voice  dropped  to 
a  whisper.  "Nothing,  ma'am — nothing, I 
assure  you.  I  struck  my  side,  by  accident, 
against  the  table — ^pray  don't  be  tdarmed  ! — 
it's  not  worth  noticing." 

"  But  you  speak  as  if  you  were  in  pain," 
said  Rosamond. 

'*  No,  no,  not  in  pain.  Not  hurt,  not  hurt, 
indeed." 

While  Mrs.  Jaieph  was  declaring  that  she 
was  not  hurt,  the  door  of  the  room  was 
opened,  and  the  doctor  entered,  leading  in 
Mr.  Fhmkhind. 


*'  We  come  early,  Mrs.  Frankland,  but 
are  going  to  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  com- 
pose yourself  for  the  night,"  aaid  Mr.  Orridge. 
He  paused,  and  noticed  that  Rosamond's 
color  was  heightened.  *'I  am  afraid  you 
have  been  talking  and  exciting  yourself  a 
little  too  much,"  he  went  on.  *'  If  you  will 
excuse  me  for  venturing  on  the  suggestion, 
Mr.  Frankland,  I  think  the  sooner  good-night 
is  said,  the  better.     Where  is  the  nurse  t  " 

Mrs.  Jazepb  sat  down  with  her  back  to  the 
lighted  candle  when  she  heard  herself  asked 
for.  Just  before  that,  she  had  been  looking 
at  Mr.  Frankland  with  an  eager,  undisguised 
curiosity,  which,  if  any  one  had  noticed  it, 
muftt  have  appeared  surprisingly  out  of  char- 
acter with  her  usual  modesty  and  refinement 
of  manner. 

'*  I  am  afraid  the  nurse  has  accidentally 
hurt  her  side  more  than  she  is  willing  to 
confess,"  said  Rosamond  to  the  doctor,  point- 
ing, with  one  hand,  to  the  place  in  which 
Mrs.  Jazeph  was  sitting,  and  raising  the 
other  to  her  husband*s  neck  as  he  stooped 
over  her  pillow. 

Mr.  Orridge,  on  inquiring  what  had  hap- 
pened, could  not  prevail  on  the  new  nurse  to 
acknowledge  that  the  accident  was  of  the 
slightest  consequence.  He  suspected,  never- 
theless, that  she  was  suffering,  or,  at  least, 
that  something  had  happened  to  discompose 
her ;  for  he  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
fixing  her  attention,  while  he  gave  her  a  few 
needful  directions  in  case  her  services  were 
required  during  the  night.  All  the  time  he 
was  speaking,  her  eyes  wandered  away  from 
him  to  the  part  of  the  room  where  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frankland  were  talking  together.  Mn. 
Jazeph  looked  like  the  last  person  in  the 
world  who  would  he  guilty  of  an  act  of 
impertinent  curiosity;  and  yet  she  openly 
betrayed  all  the  characteristics  of  an  inquia- 
itive  woman,  while  Mr.  Frankland  was  stand- 
ing by  his  wife's  pillow.  The  doctor  was 
obliged  to  assume  his  most  peremptory  man- 
ner, before  be  could  get  her  to  attend  to  him 
at  all. 

'*  And  now,  Mrs.  Frankland,"  said  Mr. 
Orridge,  turning  away  from  the  nurse,  "as 
I  have  given  Mrs.  Jazeph  all  the  directions 
she  wants,  I  shall  set  the  example  of  leaving 
you  in  quiet,  by  saying  good-night." 

Undentanding  the  hint  conveyed  in  these 
words,  Mr.  Frankland  attempted  to  my 
good*night,  too,  bat  his  wife  kc^t  tight  hold 
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of  both  hiB  hands,  and  declared  that  it  was 
Qiireasonable  to  expect  her  to  let  him  go  for 
another  half-hour  at  least.  Mr.  Orridge 
shook  his  head,  and  began  to  expatiate  on 
the  evils  of  over-excitement,  and  the  bless- 
ingp  of  composQie  and  sleep.  His  remon- 
stranoeB,  however,  woald  have  produced 
very  little  effect,  even  if  Rosamond  had 
allowed  him  to  continue  them,  but  for  the 
interposition  of  the  baby,  who  happened 
to  wake  np  at  that  moment,  and  who  proved 
himsdf  a  powerful  auxiliary  on  the  Doctor's 
sMe,  by  absorbing  all  his  mother's  attention 
immediately.  Seizing  his  opportunity  at 
the  right  moment,  Mr.  Orridge  quietly  led 
Mr.  Frankland  out  of  the  room,  just  as 
Rosamond  was  taking  the  child  up  in  her 
arms.  He  stopped  before  closing  the  door 
to  whisper  one  last  word  to  Mrs.  Jazeph : 

**  If  Mrs.  Frankland  wants  to  talk,  yon 
Binst  not  encoarage  her,"  he  said.  **As  soon 
as  she  has  quieted  the  baby,  she  ought  to  go 
to  sleep.  There  is  a  chair-bedstead  in  that 
eomer  which  you  can  open  for  yourself 
when  yon  want  to  lie  down.  Keep  the  can- 
dle where  it  is  now,  behind  the  curtain. 
The  less  light  Mrs.  Frankland  sees,  the 
sooner  she  will  compose  herself  to  sleep." 

Mrs.  Jaseph  made  no  answer:  she  only 
looked  at  tho  door  and  curtseyed.  That 
strangely  scared  expression  in  her  eyes, 
which  he  had  noticed  on  £nt  seeing  her, 
was  more  painfully  appavent  than  ever, 
when  he  left  her  alone  fbr  the  night  with 
the  mother  and  child.  ^'Sbe  will  never 
do,"  thought  Mr.  Orridge,  as  be  led  Mr. 
F^ankfamd  down  the  inn  stairs.  '*  We  shall 
have  to  send  to  London  for  a  nurse,  afber 
all." 

Fe^ng  a  little  irritated  by  the  summary 
manner  in  which  her  husband  had  been 
taken  away  from  her,  Rosamond  fretfully 
r^ected  the  offers  of  assistance  which  were 
made  to  her  by  Mrs.  Jazeph,  as  soon  as  the 
doctor  had  left  tiie  room.  The  nurse  said 
nothing  when  her  services  were  declined ; 
and  yet,  judging  by  her  conduct,  she  seemed 
anxioos  to  speak.  Twice  she  advanced 
towards  the  bedside,— opened  her  lips, — 
stopped, — and  retired  confusedly,  before  she 
settled  hersslf  finally  in  her  former  place  by 
the  dressin^table.  Hero  she  remained, 
silent  and  oat  of  sight,  until  the  child  had 
been  qtiieted,  and  had  ihllen  adeep  in  his 
nother's  arms  with  one  little,  pink,  half* 
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closed  hand  resting  on  her  bosom.  Rosa> 
mond  could  not  resist  raising  the  hand  to 
her  lipa,  though  she  risked  waking  htm 
again  by  doing  so*  Ab  she  kissed  it,  the 
sound  of  the  kiss  was  followed  by  a  faint, 
suppressed  sob,  proceeding  from  the  other 
side  of  the  curtains  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bed. 

<<  What  is  that?"  she  exclaimed. 

<<  Nothing,  ma'am,"  said  Mxs,  Jazeph, 
in  the  same  constrained,  whispering  tones  in 
which  she  had  answered  Mrs.  Fxankland's 
former  question.  *'  I  think  I  was  just  falling 
asleep  in  the  arm-chair,  here ;  and  I  ought 
to  have  told  you,  perhaps,  that  having  had 
my  troubles,  and  being  afflicted  with  a  heart 
complaint,  I  have  a  habit  of  sighing  in  my 
sleep.  It  means  nothing,  ma'am,  and  I 
hope  yon  will  be  good  enough  to  excuse  it." 

Rosamond'sgenerous  instincts  were  aroused 
in  a  moment.  '*  Excuse  it !  "  ahe  said.  **  I 
hope  I  may  do  better  than  that,  Mrs.  Jazeph, 
and  be  the  means  of  relieving  it.  When 
Mr.  Orridge  comes  to-morrow,  you  shall  con- 
sult him,  and  I  will  take  care  that  you  want 
for  nothing  that  he  may  order.  No!  No! 
Don't  thank  me  until  I  have  been  the  means 
of  making  you  vrell— And  keep  where  you 
are,  if  the  arm-chair  is  comfortable.  The 
baby  is  asleep  again ;  and  I  should  like  to 
have  half-an-hour's  quiet,  before  I  ohaage  to 
the  night-side  of  the  bed.  Stop  where  yon 
are  for  the  present :  I  will  call  as-  soon  as  I 
want  you." 

So  far  from  exercising  a  soothing  effect  on 
Mrs.  Jazeph,  these  kindly-meant  words  px>o- 
duced  the  precisely  opposite  result  of  making 
her  restless.  She  began  to  walk  about  the 
room,  and  confusedly  attempted  to  aoeoont 
for  the  change  in  her  conduct,  by  saying 
that  she  wished  to  satisfy  herself  that  aU 
her  arrangements  were  properly  made  for  the 
night.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  she  began^ 
in  defiance  of  ^e  doctor's  prohibition,  to 
tempt  Mrs^  Frankland  into  talking  again, 
by  asking  questions  about  Porthgenna 
Tower,  and  by  referring  to  the  chances  for 
and  agS>n<Bt  its  being  chosen  as  a  perma- 
nent residence  by  the  young  married  couple. 

**  Perhaps,  ma'am,"  she  said,  speaking  on 
a  sadden,  with  an  eagerness  in  her  voice, 
whioh  was  curiously  at  variance  with  the 
apparent  indifftvenoeof  her  manner, — "  per^ 
haps,  when  yon  see  Porthgenna  Tower,  yon 
may  not  like  it  so  well  as  you  think  yon 
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Site  was  jast  doubfting  whether  it  would 
not  be  safcet  to  send  Mrs.  Jazeph  out  of  the 
room,  on  some  meesago  to  her  husband,  to 
lock  the  door  the  moment  she  was  alone,  and 
then  to  ring — she  was  just  doubting  whether 
she  would  boldly  adopt  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, or  not,  when  she  heard  the  rustle  of 
the  nurse's  silk  dress  approaching  the  bed- 
nde. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  snatch  at  the 
bell-rope  ;  bat  fear  bad  paralyzed  her  hand  ; 
she  could  not  raise  it  from  the  pillow. 

The  rustling  of  the  silk  dress  ceased.  She 
half  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  the 
oaxse  was  stopping  midway  between  the  part 
of  the  room  from  which  she  had  advanced 
and  the  bedside.  There  was  nothing  wild  or 
angry  in  her  look.  The  agitation  which  her 
face  expressed  was  the  agitation  of  perplexity 
and  alarm.  She  stood,  rapidly  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  hands,  the  image  of  bewilder- 
ment and  distress — stood  so  for  nearly  a 
minute— then  came  forward  a  few  steps  more, 
and  said  inquiringly,  in  a  whisper: 

"  Not  asleep  1  not  quite  asleep,  yet  ?  " 

Rosamond  tried  to  speak  in  answer,  but 
the  quick  beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to  rise 
op  to  her  very  lips,  and  to  stifle  the  words 
on  them. 

The  nurse  came  on,  still  with  the  same 
perplexity  and  distress  in  her  face,  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  bedside-^knelt  down  by  the  pil- 
low, and  looked  earnestly  at  Rosamond — 
■hnddered  a  little,  and  glanced  all  round 
her,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  the  room  was 
empty  —  bent  forward  —  hesitated  —  bent 
Marer,  and  whispered  into  her  ear  these 
words: 

'*  When  yon  go  to  Porthgenna,  keep  cot 
of  the  Myrtle  Room !  " 

The  hot  breath  of  the  woman,  as  she 
■poke,  beat  on  Rosamond's  cheek,  and  seemed 
to  fly  in  one  fever-throb  through  every  vein 
in  her  body.  The  nervous  shock  of  that  un- 
utterable sensation  burst  the  bonds  of  the 
terror  that  had  hitherto  held  her  motionless 
and  speechless.  She  started  up  in  bed  with 
a  scream,  caught  hold  of  the  bell-rope,  and 
polled  it  violently. 

**0,  hush  !  hush  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Jazeph, 
•inking  back  on  her  knees,  and  beating  her 
bands  together  despairingly  with  the  help- 
icia  gesticulation  of  a  child. 

Rosamond  rang  again  and  again.  Hurry- 
ing footsteps  and  eager  voices  were  heard 


outside  on  the  stairs.  It  was  not  ten  o'clock 
yet — nobody  had  retired  for  the  night — and 
the  violent  ringing  had  already  alarmed  the 
house.  Tho  nurse  rose  to  her  feet,  staggered 
back  from  the  bedside,  and  supported  herself 
against  the  wall  of  the  room,  as  the  foot- 
steps and  the  voices  reached  the  door.  She 
said  not  another  word.  The  hands  that  she 
had  been'beating  together  so  violently,  but  an 
instant  before,  hung  down  nerveless  at  her 
side.  The  blank  of  a  great  agony  spread  over 
all  her  face,  and  stilled  it  awfully. 

The  first  person  who  entered  the  room  was 
Mrs.  Frankland*s  maid,  and  the  landlady 
followed  her. 

<*  Fetch  Mr.  Frankland,''  said  Rosamond, 
faintly,  addressing  the  landlady.  **1  want 
to  speak  to  him  directly.  You,"  she  con- 
tinued, beckoning  to  the  maid,  **  sit  by  me 
here,  till  your  master  comes.  I  have  been 
dreadfully  frightened.  Don*t  ask  me  ques- 
tions ;  but  stop  here." 

The  maid  stared  at  her  mistress  in  amaze- 
ment ;  then  looked  round  with  a  disparag- 
ing frown  at  the  nurse.  When  the  landlady 
left  the  room  to  fetch  Mr.  Frankland,  she 
had  moved  a  little  away  from  the  wall,  so  as 
to  command  a  full  view  of  the  bed.  Her 
eyes  fixed  with  a  breathless  look  of  suspense, 
of  devouring  anxiety,  on  Rosamond's  face. 
From  all  her  other  features  the  expression 
seemed  to  be  gone.  She  said  nothing,  she 
noticed  nothing.  She  did  not  start,  she  did 
not  move  aside  an  inch,  when  the  landlady 
returned  and  led  Mr.  Frankland  to  his  wife. 

<*  Lenny !  don't  let  the  new  nurse  stop 
here  to-night — pray,  pray,  don't !  "  whis- 
pered Rosamond,  eagerly  catching  her  hus- 
band by  the  arm. 

Warned  by  the  trembling  of  her  hand,  Mr. 
Frankland  laid  his  fingers  lightly  on  her 
temples  and  on  her  heart. 

'*  Good  Heavens,  Rosamond !  what  has 
happened  ?  I  left  you  quiet  and  comfortable, 
and  now— ^" 

*'I've  been  frightened,  dear — dreadfully 
frightened,  by  the  new  nurse.  Don't  be  hard 
on  her,  poor  creature ;  she  is  not  in  her  right 
senses — I  am  certain  she  is  not.  Only  gel 
her  away  quietly— only  send  her  back  at 
once  to  where  she  came  from.  I  shall  die  of 
the  fright,  if  she  stops  hero.  She  has  been 
behaving  so  strangely,  she  has  spoken  such 
words  to  me — Lenny  !  Lenny  !  don't  let  go 
of  my  hand.    She  came  stealing  up  to  me  so 
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vriM  now  ?  Who  can  tell  that  you  may  not 
get  tired  and  leave  the  place  again  after  a 
few  days-— especially  if  you  go  into  the 
empty  rooms?  I  should  have  thought--3if 
you  will  ezonse  my  saying  so,  ma'am— I 
should  hay^  thought  that  a  lady  like  you 
would  have  liked  to  get  as  far  away  as  possi- 
ble from  dirt,  and  dust,  and  disagreeable 
smells." 

*'  I  can  face  worse  inconveniences  than 
those,  where  my  curiosity  is  concerned,"  said 
Rosamond.  '*And  I  am  more  curious  to  see 
the  uninhabited  rooms  at  Porthgenna,  than 
to  see  the  Seven  Wouders  of  the  World. 
Even  if  we  don't  settle  altogether  at  the  old 
house,  I  feel  certain  that  we  shall  stay  there 
for  some  time." 

At  that  answer,  Mrs.  Jazeph  abruptly 
turned  away,  and  asked  no  more  questions. 
She  retired  to  a  comer  of  the  room  near  the 
door,  where  the  chair-bedstead  stood  which 
the  doctor  had  pointed  out  to  her— occupied 
herself  for  a  few  minutes  in  making  it  ready 
for  the  night — then  left  it  as  suddenly  as  she 
had  approached  ife^  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down,  once  more.  This  unaccountable  rest- 
lessness, which  had  already  surprised  Rosa- 
mond, now  made  her  feel  rather  uneasy — 
especially  when  she  once  or  twice  overheard 
Mrs.  Jaseph  talking  to  herself.  Judging  by 
words  and  fragments  of  sentences  that  were 
audible  now  and  then,  her  mind  was  still 
running  with  the  most  inexplicable  persist- 
ency on  the  subject  of  Porthgenna  Tower. 
As  the  minutes  wore  on,  and  she  continued 
to  walk  up  and  down,  and  still  went  on 
talking,  Rosamond's  uneasiness  began  to 
strengthen  into  something  like  abrm.  She 
resolved  to  awaken  Mrs.  Jaseph  in  the  least 
offensive  manner  to  a  sense  of  the  strange- 
ness of  her  own  conduct,  by  noticing  that  she 
was  talking,  but  by  not  appearing  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  talking  to  herself. 

*'  What  did  yon  say  ? "  asked  Rosamond — 
putting  the  question  at  a  moment  when  the 
nurse's  voice  was  meet  distinctly  betraying 
her  in  the  act  of  thinking  aloud. 

Mrs.  Jaseph  stopped,  and  raised  her  head 
vacantly,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened  out  of 
a  heavy  sleep. 

'*I  thought  yoQ  were  saying  something 
more  about  our  old  house,"  continued  Rosar 
mond.  '*  I  thought  I  heard  you  say  that  I 
ought  not  to  go  to  Porthgenna,  or  that  yon 
would  not  go  there  in  my  plooOi  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort. 
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Mrs.  Jaseph  blushed  like  a  young  girl.  **  I 
think  you  must  have  been  mistaken,  ma^am," 
she  said,  and  stooped  over  the  chair-bedstead 
again. 

Watehing  her  anxiously,  Rosamond  saw 
that,  while  she  was  affecting  to  arrange  the 
bedstead,  she  was  doing  nothing  whatever  to 
prepare  it  for  being  slept  in.  What  did  that 
mean  ?  What  did  her  whole  conduct  mean 
for  the  last  half-hour  I  Aa  Mrs.  IVanklaod 
asked  herself  these  questions,  the  thrill  of  a 
terrible  suspicion  turned  her  cold  to  the  very 
roote  of  her  hair.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  her  before,  but  it  suddenly  struck  ber 
now,  with  the  force  of  positive  conviction, 
that  the  new  nurse  was  not  in  her  right 
senses. 

All  that  was  unaccountable  in  her  beha- 
vior,—her  odd  disappearances  behind  the 
curtains,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ;  her  ^lDge^ 
iog,  stealthy,  over-familiar  way  of  using  the 
hair-brush  ;  her  silence  at  one  time,  ber 
talkativeness  at  another;  her  restlessneas, 
her  whispering  to  herself,  her  afiectation  of 
being  deeply  engaged  in  doing  soioetbing 
which  she  was  not  doing  at  all— every  one  of 
her  strange  actions  (otherwise  incompre' 
hensible)  became  intelligible  in  a  moment  on 
that  one  dreadful  supposition  that  she  ifos 
mad. 

Terrified  as  she  was,  Rosamond  kept  ber 
presence  of  mind.  One  of  her  arms  stole  in- 
stinctively round  the  child ;  and  she  bad  half 
raised  the  other  to  catoh  at  the  bell-rope 
hanging  above  the  pillow  when  she  saw  Mis* 
Jazeph  turn  and  look  at  her. 

A  woman  possessed  only  of  ordinsiy  nerve 
would,  probably,  at  that  instant,  have  polled 
at  the  bell-rope  in  the  unreasoning  despera- 
tion of  sheer  fright.  Rosamond  had  courage 
enough  to  calculate  consequences,  and  to 
remember  that  Mrs.  Jaieph  would  have  time 
to  lock  the  door,  before  assistance  could 
arrive,  if  she  betrayed  her  suspicions  by  ring- 
ing without  first  assigning  some  plaoeible 
reason  for  doing  so.  She  slowly  closed  ber 
eyes  as  the  nurse  looked  at  her,  partly  to 
convey  the  notion  that  she  was  composing 
herself  to  sleep, — ^partly  to  gain  time  to 
think  of  some  safe  excuse  for  summoning  ber 
maid.  The  flurry  of  her  spirits,  however, 
interfered  with  the  exercise  of  her  ingenuity. 
Minute  after  minute  dragged  on  heavily tAO^ 
stUl  she  could  think  of  no  assignable  reason 
for  ringing  the  bell. 
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She  was  jast  doubting  whether  it  would 
not  be  safest  to  send  Mrs.  Jazeph  out  of  the 
room,  on  some  message  to  her  husband,  to 
lock  the  door  the  moment  she  was  alone,  and 
then  to  ring — she  was  just  doubting  whether 
8he  would  boldly  adopt  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, or  not,  when  she  heard  the  rustle  of 
the  nurse's  silk  dress  approaching  the  bed- 
nde. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  snatch  at  the 
bell-rope  ;  but  fear  had  paralysed  her  hand  ; 
she  could  not  raise  it  from  the  pillow. 

The  rustling  of  the  silk  dress  ceased.  She 
half  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  saw  that  the 
Dane  was  stopping  midway  between  the  part 
of  the  room  from  which  she  had  advanced 
and  the  bedside.  There  was  nothing  wild  or 
angry  in  her  look.  The  agitation  which  her 
face  expressed  was  the  agitation  of  perplexity 
and  alarm.  She  stood,  rapidly  clasping  and 
ODclasping  ber  hands,  the  image  of  bewilder- 
meot  and  distress — stood  so  for  nearly  a 
aiDute— then  came  forward  a  few  steps  more, 
a&dsaid  inquiringly,  in  a  whisper : 

*'  Not  asleep?  not  quite  asleep,  yet  ?  " 

Roeamond  tried  to  speak  in  answer,  but 
the  quick  beating  of  her  heart  seemed  to  rise 
op  to  her  very  lips,  and  to  stifle  the  words 
on  them. 

The  nurse  came  on,  still  with  the  same 
perplexity  and  distress  in  her  face,  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  bedside — knelt  down  by  the  pil- 
low, and  looked  earnestly  at  Rosamond — 
ibaddered  a  little,  and  glanced  all  round 
her,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  the  room  was 
empty  —  ben t  forward  —  hesi tated  —  ben t 
nearer,  and  whispered  into  ber  ear  these 
words : 

"  When  you  go  to  Porthgenna,  keep  out 
of  the  Myrtle  Room !  " 

The  hot  breath  of  the  woman,  as  she 
tpoke,  beat  on  Rosamond's  cheek,  and  seemed 
to  fly  in  one  fever-throb  through  erery  vein 
in  her  body.  The  nervous  shock  of  that  un- 
utterable sensation  burst  the  bonds  of  the 
terror  that  had  hitherto  held  her  motionless 
uid  speechless.  She  started  up  in  bed  with 
a  scream,  caught  hold  of  the  bell-rope,  and 
palled  it  violently. 

"0,  hush!  hush!"  cried  Mrs.  Jazeph, 
iinking  back  on  ber  knees,  and  beating  her 
hands  together  despairingly  with  the  help- 
less gesticulation  of  a  child. 

Rosamond  rang  again  and  again.  Hurry- 
ing footsteps  and  eager  voices  were  heard 


outside  on  the  stairs.  It  was  not  ten  o'clock 
yet — nobody  had  retired  for  the  night — and 
the  violent  ringing  had  already  alarmed  the 
house.  Tho  nurse  rose  to  ber  feet,  staggered 
back  from  the  bedside,  and  supported  herself 
against  the  wall  of  the  room,  as  the  foot- 
steps and  the  voices  reached  the  door.  She 
said  not  another  word.  The  hands  that  she 
had  been'beating  together  so  violently,  but  an 
instant  before,  hung  down  nerveless  at  her 
side.  The  blank  of  a  great  agony  spread  over 
all  her  face,  and  stilled  it  awfully. 

The  first  person  who  entered  the  room  was 
Mrs.  Frankland*s  maid,  and  the  landlady 
followed  her. 

**  Fetch  Mr.  Frankland,*'  said  Rosamond, 
faintly,  addressing  the  landlady.  "  I  wanC 
to  speak  to  him  directly.  You,*'  she  con- 
tinued, beckoning  to  the  maid,  **  sit  by  me 
here,  till  your  master  comes.  I  have  been 
dreadfully  frightened.  Don't  ask  me  ques- 
tions ;  but  stop  here." 

The  maid  stared  at  her  mistress  in  amaze- 
ment ;  then  looked  round  with  a  disparag- 
ing frown  at  the  nurse.  When  the  landlady 
left  the  room  to  fetch  Mr.  Frankland,  she 
had  moved  a  little  away  from  the  wall,  so  as 
to  command  a  full  view  of  the  bed.  Her 
eyes  fixed  with  a  breathless  look  of  suspense, 
of  devouring  anxiety,  on  Rosamond's  face. 
From  all  her  other  features  the  expression 
seemed  to  be  gone.  She  said  nothing,  she 
noticed  nothing.  She  did  not  start,  she  did 
not  move  aside  an  inch,  when  the  landlady 
returned  and  led  Mr.  Frankland  to  his  wife. 

<*  Lenny !  don't  let  the  new  nurse  stop 
here  to-night — ^pray,  pray,  don't!"  whis- 
pered Rosamond,  eagerly  catching  her  hus- 
band by  the  arm. 

Warned  by  the  trembling  of  her  hand ,  Mr. 
Frankland  laid  his  fingers  lightly  on  her 
temples  and  on  her  heart. 

**  Good  Heavens,  Rosamond !  what  has 
happened  ?  I  left  you  quiet  and  comfortable, 
and  now " 

''I've  been  frightened,  dear — dreadfully 
frightened,  by  the  new  nurse.  Don't  be  hard 
on  her,  poor  creature ;  she  is  not  in  her  right 
senses — I  am  certain  she  is  not.  Only  gel 
her  away  quietly-— only  send  ber  back  at 
once  to  where  she  came  from.  I  shall  die  of 
the  fright,  if  she  stops  hero.  She  has  been 
behaving  so  strangely,  she  bos  spoken  such 
words  to  me — Lenny  !  Lenny !  don't  let  go 
of  my  band.    She  come  stealing  up  to  me  so 
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borriblj,  just  where  you  are  now ;  she  kneU 
down  at  my  ear,  and  wbispered^O,  such 
words!  *' 

**  Husb,  basb,  love !  "nidMr.  Frankland, 
getting  seriously  alarmed  by  the  violence  of 
Rosamond  *s  agi  tation .  *  *  Never  m  ind  repeat- 
ing the  words  now ;  wait  till  you  are  calmer 
•^I  beg  and  entreat  of  you,  wait  till  you  are 
calmer.  I  will  do  every  thing  you  wish,  if 
you  will  only  lie  down  and  be  quiet,  and  try 
to  compose  yourself  before  you  say  another 
word.  It  is  quite  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  this  woman  has  frightened  you,  and 
that  you  wish  her  to  be  sent  away  with  as 
little  harshness  as  possible.  We  will  put  off 
all  further  explanations  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  deeply  regret  now  that  I  did  not  per- 
sist in  carrying  out  my  own  idea  of  sending 
for  a  proper  nurse  from  London.  Where  is 
the  landlady  7  " 

The  landlady  placed  herself  by  Mr.  Frank- 
land's  side. 

•<  Is  it  kte?  "  asked  Leonard. 

*<  O  no,  sir ;  not  ten  o'clock  yet.'* 

**  Order  a  fly  to  be  brought  to  the  door, 
then,  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you  please. 
Where  is  the  nurse?" 

*^  Standing  behind  you,  sir,  near  the  wall," 
said  the  maid. 

As  Mr.  Frankland  turned  in  that  direction, 
Rosamond  whispered  to  him,  "  Don't  be 
hard  on  her,  Lenny." 

The  maid,  looking  with  contemptuous  cu- 
riosity at  Mrs.  Jazeph,  saw  the  whole  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance  alter,  as  those  words 
were  spoken.  The  tears  rose  thick  in  her 
eyes,  and  flowed  down  her  cheeks.  The 
deathly  spell  of  stillness  which  had  lain  on 
her  face  was  broken  in  an  instant.  She 
drew  back  again,  close  to  the  wall,  and 
leaned  against  it  as  before.  '*  Don't  be  hard 
on  her !  "  the  maid  heard  her  repeat  to  her- 
self, in  a  low  sobbing  voice.  **  Don't  be 
hard  on  her  I  0,  my  God !  she  said  that 
kindly — she  said  that  kindly,  at  least !  " 

'*  I  have  no  desire  to  speak  to  you,  or  to 
use  you  unkindly,"  said  Mr.  Frankland,  im- 
perfectly hearing  what  she  said.  '*  I  know 
nothing  of  what  has  happened,  and  I  make 
no  accusations.  I  only  see  Mrs.  Frankland 
violentljK  agitated  and  frightened ;  I  hear  her 
connect  that  agitation  with  you— not  an- 
grily, but  compassionately— and,  instead  of 
•peaking  harshly,  I  prefer  leaving  it  to  your 
own  sense  of  what  ia  rig)it»  to  decide 
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whether  your  attendance  here  ought  not  to 
cease  at  once.  I  have  provided  the  proper 
means  for  your  conveyance  from  this  place; 
and  I  would  suggest  that  you  should  make 
our  apologies  to  your  mistress,  and  say  noth- 
ing more  than  that  circumstances  have  hap- 
pened which  oblige  us  to  dispense  with  your 
services." 

**  You  have  been  considerate  towards  me, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Jaseph,  speaking  quietly,  and 
with  a  certain  gentle  dignity  in  her  manner, 
'<  and  I  will  not  prove  myself  unworthy  of 
your  forbearance  by  saying  what  I  migbt 
say  in  my  own  defence."  She  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  stopped 
where  she  could  seo  Rosamond  plainly. 
Twice  she  attempted  to  speak,  and  twice  her 
voice  failed  her.  At  the  third  effort,  she 
succeeded  in  controlling  herself. 

'<  Before  I  go,  ma'am,"  she  said,  *<  I  hope 
you  will  believe  that  I  have  no  bitter  feel- 
ing against  you,  for  sending  me  away.  I 
am  not  angry — pray  remember  always  that 
I  was  not  angry,  and  that  I  never  com- 
plained." 

There  was  such  a  forlornness  in  her  face, 
such  a  sweet,  sorrowful  resignation  in  every 
tone  of  her  voice,  during  the  utterance  of 
these  few  words,  that  Rosamond's  heart 
smote  her. 

**  Why  did  you  frighten  me?  "  she  asked, 
half  relenting. 

'« Frighten  you?  How  could  I  frigbton 
you  7  0  me !  of  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
how  could  I  frighten  you?"  Mournfully 
saying  these  words,  the  nurse  went  to  the 
chair  on  which  she  had  placed  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  put  them  on.  The  landlady 
and  the  maid,  watching  hor  with  carioofl 
eyes,  detected  that  she  was  again  weeping 
bitterly,  and  noticed  with  astonishment,  at 
the  same  time,  how  neatly  she  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl.  The  wasted  hands  were 
moving  mechanically,  and  were  trembling 
while  they  moved, — ^ond  yet,  slight  thing 
though  it  was,  the  inexorable  instinct  of 
propriety  guided  their  most  trifling  aotloss 
still  ! 

On  her  way  to  the  door,  she  stopped  ogaio 
at  passing  the  bedside,  looked  through  her 
tears  at  Rosamond  and  the  child,  struggled 
a  little  with  herself,  and  then  spoke  her  fare- 
well words. 

**  Qod  bless  you,  and  keep  yon  and  your 
child  happy  and  prosperous,"  she  said.    *^  ^ 
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tm  not  angry  at  being  sent  away.  If  you 
erer  think  of  me  again,  after  to-night,  please 
to  remember  that  I  was  not  angry,  and  that 
I  nerer  complained." 

S!to  stood  for  a  moment  longer,  still  weep- 
ing, and  still  looking  through  her  tears  at 


the  mother  and  child  ;  then  turned  away, 
and  walked  to  the  door.  Something  in  the 
last  tones  of  her  Toioe  caused  a  silence  in  the 
room.  Of  the  four  persons  in  it,  not  one 
could  utter  a  word,  as  the  nurse  closed  the 
door  gently,  and  went  out  from  them  alone. 


laoir  vt.  Cannon  Shot. — ^Experiments  have 
noently  been  made  at  Weolwieb,  to  test  the 
powtr  of  resistanoe  of  timber  lined  with  4-inch 
iron  pUtc»— the  combined  materials  being  of  the 
Mme  thickness  as  the  floating  batteries  con- 
sfcrooied  during  the  late  war;  and  also  to  test 
the  durability  and  quality  of  iron  plates  mano- 
£ictared  by  rolling,  as  compared  with  iron 
turned  out  by  the  hammer. 

The  taiiget  was  an  immense  construction  of 
timber,  lined  with  4-inch  plates  of  iron  of  both 
descriptions;  the  total  weight  was  80  tons. 
Twenty-four  rounds  of  68  pounders  were  fired 
at  this  target  with  the  following  results :  the 
fiist  14  rounds  were  fired  at  a  distance  of  600 
yards,  and  after  the  first  few  rounds  the  timber- 
work  gave  way  in  several  direetions.  The  last 
10  rounds  were  fibred  at  a  distance  of  400  yards, 
•ad  the  work  of  destruction  was  consummated; 
the  timberwork  of  the  target  was  completely 
hroka  and  splintered,  and  the  plates  of  iron 
made  by  the  rolling  process  yrefo  cut  up  and 

?)ltt,  having  apparently  but  little  adhesion, 
he  iron  plates  which  had  been  made  by  the 
oM  process  resisted  the  solid  wrought  iron  shot 
much  more  successfully,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  these  plates  possessed  more  adhesive  power 
than  the  rolled  plates. 

By  the  force  of  the  cannonade  the  immense 
tirget  was  ibrced  by  the  concussion  several  ftet 
from  the  foundation  or  box  on  which  it  was 
placed.  The  last'  shot  fired  went  completely 
throng  the  target,  timberwork  and  iron  in- 
daded.  It  was  the  snlject  of  remark,  by  sev- 
eral practical  men,  that  the  principle  of  com- 
bming  timber  with  iron  plates  was,  no  doubt, 
theb^  that  oould  be  at  present  adopted;  but 
it  was  evident  from  these  experiments  that  such 
plates  must  be  improved  upon  before  they  could 
raifit  the  concussion  of  repeated  discharges  of 
bcsTyshot. 

Toe  Boaeo  or  Works. — ^Ihe  appointment  of 
a  Government  Commission  to  thoroughly  investi- 
1^  the  great  question  of  the  London  Sewerage 
has  happily  released  us  from  the  interference  of 
the  Board  of  Worim,  whose  flonnderings  in  the 
great  dismal  swamp  of  ineompetenoe  would  have 
Iwen  ladierousi  but  for  an  abiding  drsad  that 
thtir  ignorance  might  compromise  the  health  of 
thoosrads.  The  first  steps  nsade  by  Government 
liSTe  been  wisely  ordered.  A  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  will  consider  the 
varioos  plans  of  disposing  of  the  sewerage 
Utherto  proposed,  and  adopt  the  best;  altering 
or  modi^ing,  as  may  seem  advisable.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  the  highest  attainments 


arc  requisite  Ibr  such  a  responsible  undertaking, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  duly  considered  in 
the  selection  mada  The  engineers  (two  civil 
and  one  military)  whose  names  are  mentioned 
are  scientific  men  of  very  high  professional  re- 
pute, one  of  them  being  the  preaident  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.  A  separate  com- 
mission is  also  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to 
cooperate  with  the  one  above-mentioned.  Its 
object  will  be  to  determine  how  {at  the  sewage 
may  be  made  available  fbr  the  purposes  of  ma- 
nure. In  the  selection  of  its  members  a  wise 
discrimination  has  also  been  exercised.  It  will 
include  the  names  of  Dr.  South  wood  Smith; 
Professor  Way,  the  well-known  agricultural 
chemist;  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  sanitary  commisrion  sent  to  the  Crimea. 
Lord  Portman  is  to  be  chairman,  for  which 
ofiice  he  has  important  qualifications,  both  in 
his  possessions  and  personally. 


Applications  or  Photoooa-pht.  —  Photo- 
graphy is  beginning  to  be  universally  recognized 
as  a  necessary  adjunct,  wherever  faithful  and 
distinct  representations  of  objects  are  needed. 
The  most  important  proof  of  this  which  has 
been  given  of  late  is,  that  at  Woolwich  photo- 
graphic establishments  have  been  attached  to 
Uie  three  principal  Departments  of  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  for  taking  representations  of  new 
patterns,  improyements  in  guns,  gun-carriages, 
fragments  of  burst  guns,  &o.,  and  that  a  photo- 
graphic class  has  been  opened  at  the  Royal 
Artillery  Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Mackinlay 
(Proof-Master  to  the  Gun  Factory),  for  practi- 
cal photography,  and  of  Messrs.  Abel  and  BIox- 
am,  for  Photographic  Chemistry.  It  is  needless 
to  dilate  upon  the  valuable  aid  which  such  an 
art  in  the  hands  of  such  men  must  and  will 
lend  to  military  science;  and  on  the  stores  of 
fresh  information  as  to  countries  and  nations  all 
over  the  world  which  will  be  gleaned  by  their 
means,  when  they  return  from  foreign  service 
with  their  portfolios  filled  (as  they  are  sure  to 
be)  with  lifelike  images  of  everything  not^ 
worthy,  animate  and  inanimate. 

Another  instance  of  this  recognition  of  photo- 
graphy is  contained  in  the  announcement  that 
copies  of  the  photograph  of  the  lunar  mountain 
(}opemicus,  with  its  remarkable  crater,  made 
by  the  Abbe  Secchi,  have  been  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  use  of 
astronomers  in  this  country  engaged  in  observ- 
ing lunar  phenomena. 
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From  The  Indtpendtnt. 
DR.  ELISHA  RENT  KANE. 

Fkw  men  have  died  bo  young  whose  death 
has  produced  bo  widespread  and  profound  a 
Borrow  as  that  of  Dr.  Kane.  It  might  be 
said  of  him  as  Camden  said  of  the  gentle, 
earnest,  gifted  Philip  Sydney — who  also 
died  in  a  noble  service,  and  in  the  flush  of 
manhood — **  lie  was  the  great  glory  of  bis 
houae,  a  great  hope  of  his  country,  a  bright 
ornament  of  manlcind."  Born  to  ease  and 
refinement,  of  a  delicate  physical  structure, 
and  in  youth  almost  effeminate  in  manner, 
he  asserted  the  superiority  of  intellect  and 
will  over  both  his  physical  organization  and 
his  social  affinities,  and  gave  himself  to  the 
service  of  science  and  of  benevolence  in  the 
most  hardy  and  perilous  enterprises.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  he  graduated  in  medicine 
in  1843,  at  the  University  of  his  native 
city,  Philadelphia,  being  then  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  An  appointment  in  the 
navy  as  anistant-Burgeon  soon  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  China  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  embassy  to  that 
country. 

Touching  at  the  Philippines,  he  made  the 
perilous  descent  into  the  great  crater  of 
Luzon,  and  gathered  scientific  treasures  from 
its  depths.  This  adventure,  as  he  after- 
wards told  a  friend,  kindled  in  him  a  passion 
for  travel  and  discovery.  lie  journeyed 
extensively  in  Egypt,  ifubia,  India,  and 
Greece,  everywhere  encountering  danger  and 
privation  in  the  pursuits  of  Boience.  In 
these  years  of  travel  be  was  also  disciplining 
his  moral  nature,  and  indurating  his  body 
for  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Kane  became  known  to  hit  ooontry- 
men  through  his  graphic  memoir  of  the  first 
American  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  But  it  waa  the  second  expedition 
to  the  Arctic,  which  he  devised  and  executed 
with  such  combined  energy,  patience,  wis- 
dom, courage,  and  kindness,  and  whose 
story  he  tola  with  such  simple  pathos,  that 
brought  him  home  to  the  hearts  of  i^erl- 
cans  with  mingled  love  and  pride. 

There  is  a  greatness  that  we  admire,  but 
feel  that  we  cannot  approach.  There  is  a 
power  of  intellect,  a  force  of  will,  to  which 
we  sometimes  render  an  homage  that  ap 
preaches  to  awe,  but  which  kindles  within 
us  no  responsive  affection ; — ^like  the  gran- 
deur of  ttie  glacier  and  the  berg,  which, 
though  flashing  with  auroral  splendors,  are 
still  icy  cold.  But  his  was  that  moral 
greatness,  which,  while  it  commands  the 
homage  of  the  intellect,  touches  the  deepest 
sensibilities  of  the  heart.  Every  reader  of 
his  volumes  feels  that  in  him  be  has  lost  a 
brother.    The  rigors  of  our  own  winter  have 


led  us  to  appreciate  the  severity  of  his ;  and 
as  we  have  read  by  our  fireside  that  modest 
and  thrilling  narrative,  he  has  come  in  and 
sat  with  us  as  a  guest,  and  we  have  tiken 
him  to  our  hearts  as  a  friend  and  brother. 
How  many  households,  though  they  have 
never  looked  upon  his  face,  now  feel  that 
they  mourn  a  friend. 

Dr.  Kane  was  a  rare  example  of  both  the 
active  and  passive  virtues.  Prominent 
among  these  was  a  comprehensive  yet  prac- 
tical and  minute  benevolence.  He  had  a  love 
of  science,  a  love  of  adventure,  an  honest 
desire  for  fame ;  but  that  which  quickened 
his  pulse  and  nerved  his  will  for  that  grand 
enterprise  to  the  North,  waa  benevolence— a 
desire  to  recover  the  lost  Franklin  and  his 
men;  or,  if  they  were  no  more,  to  bring 
back  their  remains,  that  these  roieht  rest  in 
an  honored  grave.  The  cry  of  that  noble 
woman  of  England — that  cry  of  affection, 
of  supplication,  of  faith,  of  hope — that 
stirred  the  generous  heart  of  a  New  York 
merchant  (Mr.  Henry  Grinnell),  and  led 
him  to  volunteer  all  that  was  needed  for  that 
enterprise; — this  it  was  that  stirred  Dr. 
Kane  to  volunteer  for  its  accomplishment. 
And  not  only  was  this  the  grand  motive  of 
his  enterprise,  but  we  trace  his  benevolence 
most  minutely  in  the  whole  record  of  that 
enterprise.  His  was  emphatically  that 
thoughtful  kindness,  which  always  carries 
with  it  the  wants  of  others,  which  antici- 
pates those  wants,  which  provides  for  them 
even  in  the  minutest  things  and  in  the  most 
unostentatious  way. 

Does  he  dispatch  a  little  party  to  make  an 
exploration  for  which  he  is  for  the  present 
incapacitated  by  sickness? — ^he  ransacks  his 
own  private  larder,  and  the  last  remnants 
of  what  friends  bad  eiven  him  as  a  parting 
remembrance,  po  to  cheer  and  comfort  them 
on  that  expedition.  Do  they  start  ont  in 
the  fierce  cold  and  the  deep  night?  it  weighs 
upon  him  that  they  may  mistake  the  way ; 
and,  swift  as  the  fleetest  dogs  can  carry  him, 
he  is  on  their  trail,  and  surprises  them  in 
their  midnight  halt.  He  is  back  to  the 
ship  the  same  night,  and  with  them  again 
at  morning  with  new  supplies.  Do  the^ 
tarry  longer  than  his  calculations?  His 
delicate  sensibilities  tell  him  they  are  in 
danger ;  he  hurries  to  meet  that  half-frozen 
party  on  their  return ;  and  when  at  length 
they  reach  the  cabin  of  the  ship,  bewildered, 
benumbed,  and  stricken  down  with  disease, 
he  is  the  first  to  be  on  his  feet  again,  though 
hardly  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  his  own 
light,  feeble  body — because  *'  it  waa  neces- 
sary for  others  that  I  should  rise."  Did  a 
party  differ  from  him  in  judgment  and  go 
away  to  seek  their  own  fortunes,  planning  a 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  thus  put- 
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tiDg  in  peril  the  whole  enterprise  ?  Weeks 
after  does  he  learn  from  some  roaming 
Esquimaux  that  these  deserters  are  suffering 
nd  ready  to  perish  ?  All  his  powers  are  at 
ice  at  work  to  save  them;  and  when  at 
jgth  they  are  hrought  hack  to  the  ship, 
not  one  word  of  reproach  escapes  his  lips ; 
he  gives  them  the  welcome  or  a  hrother, 
and  vacates  his  own  bank  for  the  comfort 
of  the  man  who  had  led  them  away.  When 
be  is  called  to  follow  to  the  grave  one  of 
that  little  crew,  what  tender  sensibility, 
what  refined  afiection,  what  delicate  benevo- 
lence does  he  exhibit  in  all  the  incidents  of 
that  trying  scene ! 

Hardly  Teas  conspicuous  than  this  trait  of 
his  character,  was  his  ^elf-reliance.  This 
was  indicated  in  a  remarkable  manner  when 
be  appeared  before  the  Geographical  Society 
in  tnis  city.  With  scientific  accuracy  hav- 
iog  delineated  upon  the  map  the  route  he 
ihoold  follow,  and  having  laid  down  his 
armaments,  he  said,  **  Leaving  our  vessel  at 
this  spot,  we  shall  proceed  by  sledges  to  this 
point,  and  then  to  that,  and  at  length, 
rounding  such  a  promontory,  we  shall  come 
to  the  open  sea,  and  there  we  will  launch 
opon  it.''^  l^ever  boastful,  his  perfect  self- 
Teliance  was  based  upon  accurate  study  and 
a  knowledge  of  his  own  tried  powers.  His 
was  not  that  pride  that  disdains  Providence ; 
bat  a  self-reliance  under  Providence,  and  a 
confidence  in  that  all-wise  Ruler  whom  he 
10  frequently  Tecognizes  in  his  journal,  and 
in  the  powers  God  had  bestowed  on  him. 
How  remarkably  this  trait  appears  through 
all  the  incidents  of  that  feartul  winter  cam- 
paign, in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
erew,  in  carefully  housing  them,  and  in 
arranging  for  the  anticipaftd  journey  of  the 
spring.  Once  the  ship  takes  fire.  A  few 
moments  perbape  will  consume  their  habita- 
tion and  their  provisions,  and  cut  them  off 
to  perish  in  the  cold,  flow  quick  and  yet 
how  quiet,  how  thoughtful,  how  wise,  how 
decided,  how  earnest  his  plans  to  subdue  the 
danger,  and  how  instantly  he  conquers  it ! 
A  deserter  goes  boastfully  to  some  distant 
tribe  of  Esquimaux,  puttine  in  peril  the 
nfety  of  the  crew  by  exhibiting  his  in- 
Mibordination,  and  breaking  down  the  au- 
thority of  the  captain.  He  is  off  by  night, 
over  hammock  and  floe,  eighty  miles  distant, 
in  the  stiff  cold ;  and  that  rebel,  twice  his 
BiiSf  is  presently  before  him,  marching  back 
obedient  to  the  ship.  A  man  who  could 
andertake  that  enterprise  alone,  and  carry 
it  through  successfully,  had  inward  powers, 
^  a  consciousness  of  those  powers,  equal 
to  any  task  that  his  country  or  the  providence 
of  his  God  might  impose  upon  him. 
.  The  passive  virtue  of  a  cheerful  patience 
»  as  marked  as  are  these  aotive  energies  of 


character.  Throughout  all  that  journal,  we 
do  not  find  one  trace  of  despondency — cer- 
tainly none  for  himself.  If  ever  he  was  dis- 
heartened, it  was  in  view  of  those  whom  ho 
was  now  resolved  to  save.  In  the  midst  of 
perils  and  accumulated  trials,  we  find  him 
meekly  and  gratefully  recording  in  his  jour- 
nal, that  amid  all  discomforts,  they  are  more 
thankful  for  the  blessings  that  remain.  This 
quality  enabled  him  to  endure  when  all  his 
comrades  faltered,  and  made  his  presence  like 
a  sunbeam  in  their  dingy  cabin. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  second  winter, 
when  every  object  of  his  expedition  was 
baffled  by  disease  when  the  search  for 
Franklin  and  the  exploration  of  the  Polar 
Sea  were  finally  abandoned,  and  whatever 
of  ambition  he  might  have  had  was  crushed 
by  repeated  disappointment,  we  find  him 
meekly  giving  thanks  that  he  yet  has  strength 
to  wash  a  scurvied  limb,  and  to  do  the  ofiices 
of  a  servant  for  his  crew. 

Tho  life  of  Dr.  Kane  was  marked  also  by 
heroic  principle.  Devotion  to  duty  was  a 
prominent  feature  of  his  character.  His 
Sabbaths  in  the  Arctic  were  **  full  of  sober 
thought' and  wise  resolve."  He  maintained 
a  steadfast  faith  in  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  great  purpose  of  his  mission,  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  duty  met  every  trial  with 
resolution.  Of  his  personal  religion  wo 
know  nothing  ;  but  his  life  is  a  noble  record 
of  the  prime  virtues  of  a  Christian  charac- 
ter. His  death,  occurring  so  soon  after  the 
events  that  had  fixed  upon  him- the  attention 
of  the  world,  will  serve  the  more  deeply  to 
im^ess  the  lessons  of  his  character. 

We  recall  that  first  melancholy  funeral 
from  the  cabin  of  the  Advance ;  when,  as 
Dr.  Kane  expresses  it,  <*  a  rude  but  heart- 
full  procession "  bore  the  body  of  the 
gallant  Baker  over  broken  ice  to  the  observ- 
atory which  thev  had  piled  up  on  the  neigh- 
boring crag,  and  there  encased  it  in  ice  to  be 
preserved  until  the  resurrection. 

Now  that  the  commander,  who  then  per- 
formed the  sad  offices  of  the  grave,  himself 
has  fallen,  no  "  rude  *'  procession,  but  one 
long  procession  of  the  noble,  the  learned, 
the  good,  stretching  from  city  to  citv,  across 
the  continent,  and  yet  a  **  heart-full  proces- 
sion," bears  him  to  his  early  tomb.  He 
died  in  a  sunny  clime,  and  will  lie  buried 
near  his  native  city ;  but  he  also  will  be  em- 
balmed m  the  imperishable  ice.  Indeed,  his 
records  of  the  Arctic  will  be  more  permanent 
than  the  barriers  of  the  Polar  sea.  The 
jgantic  bergs  that  threatened  to  crush  his 
Ittle  ship,  touched  by  the  wand  of  summer, 
are  loosed  from  their  moorings,  float  away 
upon  the  trackless  ocean,  and  dissolve  into 
empty  vapor.  The  rainbow  glories  that 
illamine  glacier  and  berg  and  floe  with  the 
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returning  sun,  are  quenched  bj  the  succeed- 
ing night.  But  the  character  and  deeds  of 
Kane  shall  stand  like  the  granite  coast, 
which  neither  summer  heats  nor  the  cease- 
less \raves  of  time  dissolve  ;  and  the  halo 
that  encircles  his  name,  shall  know  no  night 
forever. 

To  this  imperfect  outline  of  his  character 
we  subjoin  the  eloquent  tribute  to  Dr.  Kane, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society : 

"  RXMARKS  OF  THE  REY.   DR.   HAWKS. 

*•  Gentlemen  of  the  Society, — It  becomes 
my  sad  duty,  as  your  presiding  o£Eicer,  to 
bring  to  your  notice  the  removal,  by  death, 
of  one  ot  our  most  distinguished  associates. 
Our  friend.  Dr.  Kane,  is  no  more.  I  knew 
him  intimately,  and  the  strong  bond  of  our 
personal  friendship,  while  he  lived,  prompts 
me  to  solicit  your  indulgence  if  I  depart 
from  the  formality  of  a  mere  official  an- 
nouncement on  this  occasion,  and  render  ray 
brief  and  humble  tribute  to  the  worth  of  a 
man  whom  I  greatly  loved.  In  my  observa- 
tion of  human  nature  it  has  seldom  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  meet  a  fellow-being  possessed  of 
more  striking  excellencies,  or  in  whom  there 
was  a  combination  more  rare  of  seemingly 
opposite  Qualities;  in  him,  however,  they 
were  all  harmoniously  blended,  and  it  was 
precisely  this  fact  which  made  him  to  me  an 
object  of  deep  and  affectionate  interest.  To 
a  fine  mind,  inquiring  and  analytical,  he 
added  great  industry ;  and  what  he  deemed 
worthy  of  study  at  all,  he  studied  thor- 
oughly. The  range  of  his  attainments,  too, 
was  varied,  and  he  had  roamed  largely  over 
the  widespread  field  of  physical  science. 
Both  varied  and  accurate  as  were  his  attain- 
ments, there  was  a  beautiful  simplicity  and 
modesty  so  blended  with  them,  that  no  one 
ever  could  suspect  him  of  feeling  his  superi- 
ority ia  learning  over  those  with  whom  he 
mingled.  He  bad  not  studied  for  ostenta- 
tious display,  but  for  usefulness  in  his  sta^ 
tion.  Tne  strong  trait  in  his  character  was 
his  indomitable  energy.  In  his  small  and 
feeble  frame  there  was  combitied  an  iron 
will,  a  giant  power  of  resolute  purpose. 
Impulsive,  ardent  as  he  was  by  nature,  one 
might  have  expected  that  his  would  bo  just 
the  disposition  to  leap  prematurely  to  con- 
clusions; but  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
soon  proved  that  such  was  not  his  habit  of 
mind.  Rarely  have  I  seen  so  much  of  im- 
pulsive warmth  blended  with  the  soberness 
of  patient,  laborious  inquiry,  and  sound 
practical  judgment,  as  in  him.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  strong  conviction  he  had  of  the 
open  Polar  sea,  which  he  lived  long  enough 
to  discover,  was  founded  on  no  nasty  or 
happy  gucsi.     In  conversations  which  be 
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held  with  me  on  the  probabilities  of  its  ex- 
istence, when  our  discussion  turned  entirely 
on  Scientific  considerations,  I  found  that  bte 
had  reasoned  out  his  conclusions  by  a  chain 
of  induction  almost  as  strictly  severe  as 
mathematical  demonstration  ;  indeed,  part 
of  hi^  process  was  mathematical.  Before  he 
sailed,  ne  told  me  he  was  sure  there  was  open 
water  around  the  pole,  and  tlmt  if  he  lived 
to  return,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  tell  me  he 
had  seen  it.  He  no  more  proceeded  on  con- 
jecture merely,  than  did  Columbus  in  his  as- 
sertion ot  the  existence  of  our  hemisphero. 
But  with  these  intellectual  traits,  and  with 
great  personal  intrepidity,  he  had  a  gentle- 
ness of  heart  as  tender  as  a  woman  *s. 
There  was  an  overflowing  kindliness  in  his 
soul  which  stirred  up  his  benevolence  to  its 
lowest  depths  when  he  encountered  human 
misery,  whether  of  body  or  mind.  He 
spared  not  time,  nor  toil,  nor  money,  to  re- 
lieve It.  I  may  not  violate  the  sacred  confi- 
dence of  privato  friendship  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  least  of  all  when  the  grave 
has  for  a  time  sundered  the  ties  which  bound 
us  as  earthly  friends  together ;  but  were  U 
lawful  to  speak  all  I  know  on  this  point, 
both  as  his  almoner  and  adviser,  I  could 
move  your  generouasensibili ties  even  to  tears, 
by  stories  of  as  pure,  disinterested,  liberal, 
self-sacrificing  efforts  for  others,  as  any  it 
has  been  my  Tot  to  meet  with  in  the  records 
of  human  benevolence.  Alas !  my  oountxy- 
men,  what  is  his  early  grave  but  a  noble  tes- 
timonial to  his  humanity  7  He  is  dead  him- 
self, because  he  would  snatch  others  from 
death. 

*<  Another  remarkable  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter was  the  power  he  had  of  commanding 
and  exercising  an  irresistible  influence  over 
men.  You,  Sir  (Mr.  H.  Grinnell),  can  bear 
witaesB  with  me  to  this.  You  have  seen  him 
when,  with  gentle  firmness,  when  love  and 
resolution  were  both  unmistakably  present, 
and  both  marvellously  blended — ^vou  have 
seen  him  encounter  the  uneauivooal  purpose 
of  insubordination  and  rebellion  in  toe  per^ 
son  oC  the  enraged,  reckless,  and  desperate 
seaman,  who  refuses  obedience,  and  who  pos- 
sessed a  physical  power  that  could  have 
killed  him  with  a  blow.  You  have  seen  that 
light,  frail  frame,  that,  alas,  now  sleeps  in 
death,  approach  with  quick,  firm  step,  and 
with  no  weapons  but  such  as  nature  gives ; 
be  but  fixes  his  keen  eye  on  the  offender,  and 
the  dear  sound  of  his  voioe  rings  upon  the 
ears,  in  no  tone  of  passion  or  anger.  H« 
but  talks,  and  there  is  some  strange  magto 
in  his  manner  and  his  words ;  for  presently 
the  tears  begin  to  roll  down  the  rugged,  sun* 
burnt  cheeu  of  the  hardy  seaman ;  he  has 
humanized  him  by  some  mysterious  power 
made  up  of  love  and  reason  mixed.    Kebel- 
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Hon  dies,  and  in  its  place  is  born  a  reyerenoe 
and  affection  lo  deep,  so  devoted,  that  to  the 
end  of  our  dead  friend^s  life,  none  lore  him 
better  than  the  vanquished  rebel. 

**  These  were  some  of  bis  qualities  as  a 
man.  Of  what  be  has  done  in  the  cause  of 
icience,  and  of  our  chosen  department  in 
particular,  there  is  but  little  need  that  I 
shoo  Id  speak.  In  a  short  career  of  but 
thirfcj-fiYe  years,  he  has  left  upon  the  times 
Id  which  he  lived  his  impress  so  indelibly 
stamped  that  science  numbers  him  with  her 
martyrs,  and  will  not  let  his  memory  die. 
He  has  told,  too,  so  beautifully  and  modestly 
the  story  of  his  last  suffering  pilgrimage  in 
her  cause,  and  that  of  benevolence,  that  his 
remembrance  will  be  kept  green  in  the  land 
of  oar  fathers  as  well  as  in  our  own  ;  for  the 
Eoelish  lan^ua^  is  our  common  property, 
aod  that  which  is  restored  in  the  literature 
of  that  tongue,  I  love  to  think,  is  destined 
to  a  longeziatence  and  wide  diffusion  on  our 
globe.  Ilad  he  done  less  in  science^  England 
would  not  forget  him,  for  his  benevolent 
heart  led  him  to  seek  the  relief  of  English- 
men, undismayed  by  the  horrors  and  perils 
of  an  Aretio  voyage ;  but  what  he  accom- 
plished in  science  secured  to  him  the  eener- 
OQS  tribute  of  acknowledgment  and  admira- 
tion from  England's  scientific  men.  He 
received  there  the  medal  of  our  sister  insti- 
totion,  the  Royal  Qeograpbical  Society,  her 
highest  tribute  to  eminent  service  in  geogra- 
phical discovery. 

**  And  as  for  ourselves,  there  is  little  dan- 
ger  that  we  shall  forget  him.  He  was  a 
iioble  specimen  of  man,  and  he  was  our 
eoQotryman.  Letters  may  yield  a  graceful 
tribe te  to  bis  worth  in  language  fitted  to  her 
mournful  theme ;  science  may  rear  his  mon- 
ument, and  tell  the  world  she  weepe  over 
ope  of  her  most  gifted  sons,  and  this  is  all 
right ;  but  there  is  a  more  touching  tribute 
to  bis  memory  than  either  of  these : 

4fiction  shall  tenderly  cherish  his  worth, 
And  mtmory  deeply  engrave  it. 
Not  upon  tablets  of  brass  or  stone. 
But  in  thou  fond  hiaris  iohert  but  Hwat 
known.'  " 
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KANE. 
Dicn  16th  Febbuakt,  1857. 

AiOfT,  upon  an  old  basaltio  crag, 

Which,  scalped  by  keen  winds  that  defend  the 
Pole, 

Oases  with  dead  faoe  on  the  seas  that  roll 
Aroand  the  seoret  of  the  mystio  sone, 
A  mighty  aation^s  stai>bespaagled  flag 

Flutters  alone. 
And  undcrasalh,  upon  the  lifeless  front 

Of  that  drear  cliff,  a  r imple  name  is  traoed ; 
Rt  tjpe  of  him,  who,  famishing  and  gaunt. 

Bat  with  a  rocky  purpose  in  us  soul. 


Breasted  the  gathering  snows. 
Clung  to  the  drifting  Iocs, 
By  want  beleaguered,  and  by  winter  chased. 
Seeking  the  brother  lost  amid  that  frosen  waste. 

Not  many  months  ago  we  greeted  him. 
Crowned  with  the  ioy  honors  of  the  North. 
Across  the  land  his  hard-won  fiime  went  forth. 
And  Maine's  deep  woods  were  shaken  limb  by 

limb. 
His  own  mild  Keystone  State,  sedate  and  prim, 
Burst  from  decorous  quiet  as  he  came. 
Hot  Southern  lipe,  with  eloquence  aflame. 
Sounded  his  triumph.    Texas,  wild  and  grim, 
Proffered  its  horny  hand.    The  large-lunged 
West, 

From  out  its  giant  breast. 
Tolled  its  flrank  welcome.    And  from  main  to 
main. 

Jubilant  to  the  sky, 
Thundered  the  mighty  cry, 
HoifOB  TO  Kane  ! 

In  vain — ^in  vain  beneath  his  feet  we  flung 
The  reddening  roses  !    All  in  vain  we  poured 
The  golden  wine,  and  round  the  shining  board 
Sent  the  toast  circling,  till  the  rafters  rung 
With  the  thrice-tripled  honors  of  the  feast ! 
Scarce  the  buds  wilted  and  the  voices  ceased 
Ere  the  pure  light  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes, 
Bright  as  auroral  fires  in  Southern  skies. 

Faded  and  faded.    And  the  brave  young  heart 
That  the  relentless  Arctic  winds  had  robbed 
Of  all  its  vital  heat,*  in  that  long  quest 
For  the  lost  Captain,  now  within  his  breast 

More  and  more  faintly  throbbed. 
His  was  the  victory;  but  as  his  grasp 
Closed  on  the  laurel  crown  with  eager  clasp. 
Death  launched  a  whistling  dart; 
And  ere  the  thunders  of  applause  were  done 
His  bright  eyes  closed  forever  on  the  sun  ! 
Too  late— too  late  the  splendid  prize  he  iron 
In  the  Olympic  race  of  Science  and  of  Art ! 

Like  to  some  shattered  berg  that,  pale  and  lone. 
Drifts  from  the  white  North  to  a  Tropic  sone. 
And  in  the  burning  day 
Wastes  peak  by  peak  away. 
Till  on  some  rosy  even 
It  dies  with  sunlight  blessing  it;  so  he 
Tranquilly  floated  to  a  Southern  sea, 

And  melted  into  Heaven  ! 

He  needs  no  tears,  who  lived  a  noble  life ! 
We  will  not  weep  fbr  him  who  died  so  well; 
But  we  will  gather  round  the  hearth,  and  tell 

The  story  of  his  strife. 

Such  homage  suits  him  well; 
Better  than  funeral  pomp,  or  passing  beU ! 

What  tale  of  peril  and  self-sacrifice  ! 
Prisoned  amid  the  fastnesses  of  ice. 

With  Hunger  howling  o'er  the  wastes  of  snow! 

Night  len^ening  into  months;  the  ravenous 
floe 
Crunching  the  massive  ships,  as  the  white  bear 
Crunches  bis  prey.    The  insnffideat  ifaarf   • 

Of  loathsome  food; 
The  lethargy  of  famine;  the-de^)air 

Urging  to  labor,  nervelessly  pursued; 

ToU  done  with  skinny  arms,  and  faces  hued 
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Like  pallid  masks,  while  dolefally  behind 
Glimmered  the  fading  embers  of  a  mind  ! 
That  awful  hour,  when  through  the  prostrate 

band 
I>elirium  stalked,  laying  his  burning  hand 

Upon  the  ghastly  foreheads  of  the  crew. 

The  whispers  of  rebellion,  faint  and  few 

At  first,  but  deepening  ever  till  they  grew 
Into  black  thoughts  of  murder  :  such  the  throng 
Of  horrors  round  the  Hero.    High  the  song 
Should  be  that  hymns  the  noble  part  he  played  ! 
Sinking  himself-^yet  ministering  aid 

To  all  around' him.    By  a  mighty  will 

Living  defiant  of  the  wants  that  kill. 
Because  his  death  would  seal  his  comrades*  fate; 

Cheering  with  ceaseless  and  inventive  skill 
Those  Polar  vr inters,  dark  and  desolate. 
Equal  to  every  trial,  every  fate, 

He  stands,  until  spring,  tardy  with  relief. 


Unlocks  the  icy  gate, 
And  the  pale  prisoners  thread  the  world  once 

more. 
To  the  steep  clifb  of  Greenland's  pastoral  shore 

Bearing  their  dying  chief ! 

Time  was  when  he  should  gain  his  spurs  of  gold 
Prom  royal  hands,  who  wooed  the  knightly 
state; 
The  knell  of  old  formalities  is  tolled. 
And  the  world's  knights  are  now  self-conse- 
crate. 
No  grander  episode  doth  chivalry  hold 
In  all  its  annals,  back  to  Charlemagne, 
Than  that  long  vigil  of  unceasing  pain, 
FaithfUUy  kept,  through  hunger  and  through 
cold. 
By  the  good  Christian  knight,  Elisha  Kanb  ! 

— Harpers*  Weekly. 


On  thb  CnicuLATiON  of  Sap. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Phytological  Club,  held  at  their 
rooms,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Grundy,  on  the  circulation  of  sap, 
of  which  the  foUoTving  is  a  summary. 

First,  that  the  presence  of  alkaloids  and  other 
compounds  in  the  bark  prove  the  passage  by 
that  channel  of  elaborate  sap  from  the  leaves; 
it  being  assumed,  that  before  the  sap  has  reached 
the  leaves,  and  there  undergone  assimilation,  it 
is  incapable  of  nourishing  the  plant. 

Secondly,  that  if  a  ring  of  bark  be  removed 
from  a  tree,  the  growth  above  the  section  pro- 
ceeds with  increased  vigor,  whereas,  below  the 
wound,  the  growth  as  it  were,  stands  still;  the 
stem  does  not  increase  in  size;  and,  in  the  pota- 
to, according  to  Mohl,  no  tubers  are  formed. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  if  the  wood  be  removed, 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  avoid  injuring 
the  bark,  the  portion  of  the  plant  above  the 
wound  dries  up  and  dies. 

The  author  considered  that  barks,  generally 
speaking,  were  not  richer  in  alkaloids,  and 
other  peculiar  secretions,  than  the  seeds,  leaves, 
roots,  &c.  He  showed  that,  from  eighty  plants 
in  the  Pharmacopceiay  the  bark  of  fourteen  only 
was  officinal,  and  that  only  one  of  those  yielded 
an  officinal  alkaloid.  He  considered  the  fact  of 
seeds,  which  are  not  green,  containing  active 
secretions,  as  evidence  that  elaborated  sap  is 
not  required  for  these  compounds;  descending 
sap  being  unable  to  reach  the  terminal  portions 
of  a  plant.  He  thought  that  whatever  view 
might  be  taken  of  sap  movement,  it  should  be 
applicable  to  all  classes  of  plants,  whereas  the 
present  view  only  applies  to  dicotyledons. 

He  considered  endosmose  to  be  the  cause  of 
absorption  of  fluid  by  the  roots,  and  its  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  plant;  that  the  sap 
travels  through  all  cells  in  an*  upward  direction 
more  rapidly,  and  chiefly  through  the  elongated 
cells,  the  rapiditv  being  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  thickness  or  their  waUs,  and  that  the  sap 


appears  to  move  most  readily  in  an  axial  direo- 
tion,  thus  :  the  sap  in  the  wood  cells  moves  up- 
ward through  them,  that  in  the  parenchyma 
cells  through  them,  &c. ;  the  lateral  communica- 
tion between  different  tissues  beiuring  a  very 
small  proportion  to  the  perpendicular  current. 
At  the  extreme  points,  and  in  green  stems  fur- 
nished with  stomata,  the  lateral  conununioation 
proportionately  increases.  There  is  no  general 
descent  of  the  sap. 


pATHOtx>oiCAL  Pbeseevation  Jar.  —  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
Dr.  Richardson  exhibited  ajar  for  the  tempo- 
rary preservation  of  pathological  specimens  in 
the  fresh  state.  The  plan  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  effective.  The  vessel  or  case,  which  may  be 
made  of  metal,  earthenware,  or  glass,  consists 
of  an  outer  cylinder,  in  which  at  the  bottom 
there  stands  up  a  small  glass  tube  for  holding  a 
piece  of  phosphorus.  A  little  water  also  sur- 
rounds the  tube  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two. 
Covering  the  water  and  phosphorus  is  a  perlb- 
rated  stage,  on  which  the  specimen  to  be  pre- 
served is  placed.  The  last  part  consists  of  an 
inner  cylinder,  closed  at  the  top,  and  open  at 
the  bottom.  This  fits  into  the  outer  cylinder, 
the  lower  or  open  mouth  dropping  into  the  water 
at  the  bottom.  When  once  fitted  up,  this  iar 
will  answer  for  a  long  time  without  trouble,  the 
preparation  has  only  to  be  placed  on  the  stage, 
and  the  inner  cylinder  put  over  it :  it  will  thus 
be  preserved.  The  principle  of  preservation  is 
simply  owing  to  the  ftct  that  the  animal  struc- 
ture is  placed  in  a  dosed  cylinder  containing  a 
piece  of  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  extracts 
the  oxygen ;  the  phosphoric  acid  formed  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water,  and  nitrogen  only  remains 
in  contact  with  the  specimen,  the  decompo^tion 
of  which  is  thus  necessarily  stopped.  The  speci- 
mens should  always  be  put  into  the  jar  in  thdr 
firesh  state. 


PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN. 


PRESIDENT  BUCHANAN. 

Phtsicallt  he  is  a  large,  powerfully-bailt 
man :  indeed,  neither  pTiysicallj,  morally, 
nor  politicalW*  is  there  any  thing  little 
about  him.  lie  is  above  six  feet  high,  large 
limbed  and  of  fair  complexion,  and,  although 
post  sixty  years  of  age,  still  shows  that  he 
was  in  earlier  days  what  the  other  sex,  who 
mast  be  allowed  to  decide  in  such  matters, 
call  a  handsome  man.  He  has  the  habit 
(that  historians  attribute  to  Alexander  the 
(ireat)  of  holding  his  head  somewhat  in- 
clined to  one  side,  and  sometimes  partially 
closing  one  eye,  as  if  to  prove,  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case  during  his  mission  in 
this  country,  that  he  could  see  a  vast  deal 
more  with  half  an  eye,  than  all  our  Minis^ 
ten  when  they  opened  both  theirs  to  the 
fullest  extent,  as  they  had  to  do  more  than 
ODce,  if  all  tales  be  true,  during  the  course 
of  their  "  transaction  of  business  "  with 
Mr.  Bacbanan.  He  is  hale  and  vigorous, 
of  regular  and  active  habits,  and  unexcep- 
tionable moral  ootiduct ;  conscientiously  re- 
ligious, a  Presbyterian,  with  more  indul- 
gence for  those  of  other  creeds  than  is  some- 
times found  in  persons  of  that  persuasion ; 
kind-hearted,  generous,  and  charitable,  as 
many  instances  reported  bv  those  who  know 
him  will  prove ;  much  beloved  by  relations 
and  dependents ;  distinguished  for  great 
prudence  and  sagacity  in  making  his  deci- 
sions, and  for  firmness  in  their  execution 
when  taken.  He  has  forethought  and  cool 
•elf-possession  :  is  conservative  in  opinion 
and  policy,  and  proves  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  by  being  favorable  to  the  Conserv- 
ative party  in  England.  He  has  been  heard 
to  say  more  than  once—**  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Conservative  leaders  and  party  in 
Eoeland  have  always  been  more  inclined  to 
be  friendly  with  the  United  States  than  the 
Whigs.*'  (In  this,  by  the  wav,  ho  is  not 
singular  ;  for  we  have  ourselves  heard  a  sim- 
ilar opinion  expressed  by  other  distinguished 
Americans.) 

He  has  Men  from  earljr  life  a  successful 
lawyer  in  extensive  practice.  He  has  for 
years  most  ably  filled  the  highest  posts  in  his 
Government  next  to  that  of  President,  hav- 
ing been  senator,  secretary  of  state,  envoy  to 
St.  Petersburg,  &e.,  Sue. 

He  never  was  married, — an  early  and  mn- 
toal  attachment  is  spoken  of  by  his  friends, 
whose  object  was,  by  one  of  those  terrible 
dispensations  which  certain  steadfast  natures 
never  can  forget,  snatched  from  him.  Like 
another  distinguished  American,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  suffered  a  similar  bereave- 
ment, he  has  remained  faithful  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  whom  he  has  lost.  Although  the 
]>rivate  lives  of  men  in  high  stations  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  public  domain, 
it  would  not,  we  think,  be  4elicate  to  allude 
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more  particularly,  than  by  this  slight  no- 
tice, to  the  romantic  circumstances  attepd- 
ant  on  this  deep  affliction  in  the  outset  of 
the  career  of  Mr.  Buchanan .  What  we  have 
said  suffices  to  show  that  no  cold  insensibility 
of  character  condemned  him  to  celibacy. 

In  manner  Mr.  Buchanan  is  courteous, 
and  in  conversation  mild  and  deliberate, 
with  a  smack  of  the  formality  of  the  old 
school.  His  bearing  is  calm  and  dignified, 
his  temper  and  language  under  complete 
control :  although  on  occasions,  when  he 
has  conceived  that  personal  or  official  slight 
was  intended,  he  has  shown  that  though  nis 
parents  were  Irish,  he  can  vindicate  the 
claim  of  his  family  to  a  Scotch  origin,  by 
acting  up  to  the  motto,  **  Nemo  me  impune 
lacessit,^' 

The  opinion  formed  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  in 
certain  Ministerial  circles  in  this  country, 
was  not  favorable.  Some  of  those  high  in 
office  considered  him  as  a  sort  of  diplomatic 
hedgehog —violently  prejudiced  against  Eng- 
land, hostile  to  her  Government  and  people, 
and  a  thorough  Philo-Russian.  Those  who 
saw  most  of  him  when  here  do  not  share  in 
this  opinion,  and  are  far  from  anticipating 
the  adoption  of  any  such  violent  and  explo- 
sive measures  as  may  possibly  be  predicated 
from  the  tenor  of  the  Ostend  manifesto.  But 
the  marked  courtesies  and  flattering  atten- 
tions showered  upon  him  at  St.  Petersburg, 
not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  imperial 
palace,  but  by  all  the  highest  nobility  of 
Russia,  may  not  unnaturally  have  rendered 
him  alive  to  the  contrast  presented  in  this 
country,  by  the  coldness  he  experienced 
from  certain  members  of  our  aristocracy. 
He  was,  however,  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  many  persons  of  distinction  here,  and 
it  certainfy  speaks  in  his  favor,  that  those 
who  knew  him  best  liked  him  most ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
certain  members  of  our  aristocracy,  es- 
pecially some  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact  by  his  official  position,  regard^l  him 
much  as  Washington  Irvingdescribes  the 
old  Dutch  families  of  New  York  to  have 
looked  upon  the  Yankees,  **  with  great  re- 
spect and  abhorrence." 

Americans  have  also  informed  us,  that  he 
left  England  with  personal  feeling  of  tho 
deepest  respect,  admiration,  and  kindly  es- 
teem for  the  highest  personages  in  the 
realm ;  but  having  lost  much  of  such  feelings 
for  those  who  compose  the  councils  of  our 
Government. 

Our  own  opinion,  founded  on  that  of  some 
experienced  Americans,  as  to  the  future 
policy  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  is,  that  it  will  be 
eminently  conservative,  and  that  tho  more 
a  similar  policy  is  adopted  by  England,  the 
more  friendly  will  his  relations  be  with  our 
Government. — New  Quarterly  Review, 
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From  Hmuebold  Worda. 
WINTER. 

''A  Toice  of  weeping  heard,  and  lond  lament'* 

The  heath  was  brown  upon  a  thouaand  hills, 
*the  rank  weeds  rotted  in  the  slender  brooks; 
The  plumy  fern  had  withered  to  the  root. 
And  o*er-ripe   hazels  slipp'd   their  shriveird 

husks. 
The  solemn  woods — the  deep  and  secret  woods — 
Their  closest  thickets  open  to  the  sky. 
Now  swayed  their  lean,  lank  branches  drearily, 
And  song  wild  dirges  for  their  summer  prime. 
Then  rose,  with  sough  and  swell,  the  sighing 

wind. 
And  sweeping  through  the  hollow  fbrest  glades. 
Snatch 'd  from  the  trembling  boughs  their  few 

last  leaves, 
And,  building  funeral-piles  round  root  and  log, 
Far  in  the  distance  died  with  hollow  moan. 
There  grew  upon  the  air  a  doleful  Toice; 
A  mournful  wail,  a  melancholy  cry; 
As  from  some  potent  spirit  sorely  wrung 
By  loth  submission  to  unkindly  fate : 
A  mournful  cry  which  every  hill  and  vale 
Re-echo'd  drearily  with  added  grief. 
Then  floated  through  the  sky  a  noble  form. 
Yet  somewhat  wan  and  pale.    A  radiant  form. 
Though  half  his  rays  were  veil'd  in  clinging 

mist; 
His  eyes  were  hidden  by  his  trembling  hands. 
And  his  fair  head  droop'd  on  his  mighty  breast. 
While  from  his  lips  there  oame  the  same  sad  cry. 
Tremulous,  wild,  uncertain,  full  of  woe. 

'<  0  I  am  failing,  fkiling  day  by  day  : 

My  strength  wanes  fast,  and  all  my  cherish'd 

beams 
Have  faded  to  a  wan  and  feeble  gleam. 
Where  is  my  russet  mantle  tipp'd  with  gold, 
The  robe  I  wore  upon  the  morning  hills? 
Fallen  from  my  shoulders !     For  the  subtle 

mist. 
The  vapor  chill,  the  yellow  glaring  fog. 
Now  wreathe  around  me,  and  I  seem  to  men 
An  angry,  boding  meteor,  red  as  blood. 

**  Where  is  the  splendor  of  my  noonday  prime. 
That  bathed  the  silent  hills  and  dreamy  woods 
In  welling  waves  of  clear  and  golden  light  ? 
Where  is  the  kingly  garb  I  wore  at  eve. 
Deep-dyed  with  purple  and  a  crimson  hue. 
The  flush  of  pride  at  my  own  loveliness  7 
Gone !  gone !    And,  in  their  stead,  Uie  insolent 

clouds — 
Who  some  few  courses  since  did  quake  and  flee. 
Lest  haply  they  should  feel  my  meanest  ray — 
Now  stain  my  beauty  with  their  Jealous  breath. 
And  shoot  such  shafts  of  rain  before  my  face 
That  I  grow  blind,  tod  grope  amid  the  henvens. 
And  journey  on  in  gloom,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 
I  feel  the  coming  of  mine  ancient  fee; 
He  whom  in  early  spring  my  golden  darts 
Snit  to  the  death,  and  drove,  all  wnk  and  feint. 


To  seek  the  covert  of  his  desert  caves. 
But  these,  his  ministers — ^the  mist,  the  fog. 
The  blindcng  clouds,  the  rain,  the  haU,  the 

snow. 
The  nor*-wind  shrieking  from  the  fer-off  hills. 
Wet  with  the  breath  of  lonely  water&lls — 
Are  sent  to  chase  roe  from  my  rightftil  throne. 
And  o'er  my  kingdom  throw  a  funeral-pall ! 
Now  must  I  seek  me  out  some  other  clime. 
Where  Winter  never  comes  with  chilly  breath. 
And  leave  this  pleasant  land  I  love  so  well 
A  prey  to  bitter  frost  and  long  keen  nights  !  " 

He  passed  away.  Then,  for  a  little  space. 
Was  silence,  and  I  listen'd  hush'd  in  awe. 
Till  from  fair  Nature*s  deepest  shrine  there 

came 
Sweet  voices,  very  sad  and  sorrowful. 
That  cried,  "  Our  joy  is  fled  ! "    Atween  the 

trees 
And  all  across  the  plains  they  wailed  low. 
Through  the  dim  mountain-clefts,  around  the 

crags. 
Drear  meanings  went,  that  swoon'd  adown  the 

vales; 
And  the  sheer  cataract,  leaping  lost  in  spray, 
Qave  answer  mournfully,  '*  Our  jqy  is  fled  !  ** 
Shrill  blew  the  wind,  and  smote  the  haggard 

woods 
Till  every  naked  bough  rocked  to  and  fro. 
And  rattled  serely,  as  the  bones  of  one 
Long  wasted  by  disease  who  nears  his  death. 
A  gloomy  shadow  fell;  the  air  grew  dense; 
The  distant  hills  loom'd  high  and  strangely 

near; 
Then,  from  the  north,  vast  shapes  of  boiling 

mist 
Came  surging  o*er  the  sky;  and  straight  the 

Boene 
Lost  in  a  moment  all  familiar  look. 
Now  high,  now  lov,  the  eddying  masses  roU'd. 
Pile  heap*d  on  pile  in  wild  confusion  blent. 
Filling  with  dim  dismay  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Down  whirl'd  with  giddy  round  the  flakes  of 

snow; 
Then  sounded  loud  and  shrill  the  sleety  wind; 
For  they  were  herald  ministers  of  him 
Before  whose  coming  fled  that  glorious  form. 
And  now  he  came— the  dreaded  one — all  hoar. 
In  mantle,  black  with  thunder-clouds,  array'd ; 
A  thousand  storms  deep-eoarr*d  upon  his  brow ; 
His  frozen  locks  fierce  shaking  through  the  air. 
And  in  his  eyes  the  ffleam  of  fW)st-night  stars. 
That  wheresoe'er  it  fell  brought  deadlv  ehilL 
The  swiftest  ibuntain  stood  a  shaft  of  lee; 
The  fleetest  brook  flow'd  still  and  silently; 
The  earth  grew  rigid  as  a  seven  days*  oorse  ! 
Again  those  melancholy  voices  cried, 
"  Our  woe  is  come  !     Our  woe— our  woe  ii 

come !  " 
And  I,  too,  moumM,  and  knew  'twas  Winter 

come. 
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8C0TTIBH  BALLADS.* 
AGbbbk  girl  traced  the  shadow  of  her 
loTer'0  face  on  a  sannj  waU.  That,  says 
the  legend  9  was  the  birth  of  painting.  The 
death  of  one  of  the  lions  of  the  earlj  world 
may  have  given  birth  to  the  twin  arts  of 
poetry  and  mosio.  The  barbarian  returning 
to  his  Tillage  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the 
chase,  or  driving  before  him  a  crowd  of  cap- 
tives, most  have  a  poet  to  rehearse  his  tri- 
nmphs,  to  celebrate  the  strength  of  his  arm 
aod  the  terrors  of  his  unconquerable  spear. 
To  some  aach  rude  source  we  may  trace  bacit 
the  sacred  streams  of  poetry  and  music 
which  bare  flowed  down  to  us  out  of  un- 
known time.  From  his  power  of  conferring 
anew  distinction  on  warlike  achievements, 
the  bard  or  singer  has  ever  been  held  in 
mpect.  His  eongs  are  a  kind  of  rude  fitme. 
He  is  the  depositary  of  the  traditions  of  his 
tribe.  His  memory  is  the  archives  of  his 
fw^t  and  therein  are  preserved  their  rolls 
of  glory.  We  find  the  singer  in  every 
aadent  nation,  by  the  rainy  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  in  the  vast  Germanic  forests;  and 
eveiywhere  he  is  regarded  as  one  possessing 
•oxpaMing  knowledge,  who  has  mysterious 
kindred  with  the  elements,  and  who  in  soli- 
tary places  hears  the  messages  of  the  gods. 
He  passes  from  land  to  land,  walks  into  the 
heart  of  hostile  camps,  and  sits  down  at  the 
Tsry  carousals  of  his  foes.  He  finds  a  wel- 
come in  the  den  of  the  robber,  and  in  the 
mah-etreiTB  hall  of  the  pruice.  When  at 
rich  and  Bolemn  test  the  monardh  is  seated 
on  the  daia  surrounded  by  his  earls,  there  is 
also  the  minstrel  and  his  harp.  What  were 
a  banquet  without  song  and  the  recital  of 
thedeede  of  heroes?  l%e  wild  boar's  flesh 
is  tasteleaSy  the  mead  is  ditch-water,  it  can- 
not fire  the  blood,  nor  tingle  to  the  brain. 
In  coarse  of  time  chivalry  brought  the 
TroaoadoTy  a  more  courtly  and  splendid  per- 
sonage than  his  predecessor,  who  knew 
another  god  than  Odin,  believed  in  quite  a 
different  Vallhalla,  and  reUshed  softer  pleae- 
nres  than  drinking  ale  out  of  the  skulls  of 
departed  wanrioEs.    Some  of  these  men  vrere 

*  This  article  is  by  the  poet  Alexander  Smith. 
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soldiers  as  well  as  minstrels,  and  were  can- 
ning with  the  sword  as  with  the  harp-string. 
On  the  morning  of  Hastings,  Taillefer  asked 
and  obtained  permission  from  William  to 
lead  the  onset.    He  sang  in  a  loud  voice  the 
«  Song  of  Roland "  in  the  front  of  the 
Norman  army,  then  striking  spurs  into  his 
horse,  he  rode  forward  still  singing,  and 
dashed  his  life  out  in  an  ecstasy  on  the 
Sazon  spears.    After  the  Conquest,  the  Eng- 
lish kings  were  great  patrons  of  poets  and 
minstrels,  and  some  of  them  were  no  mean 
brethren  of  the  craft,  and  could  touch  the 
harp  themselves.    Richard  I.  was  an  accom- 
plished   musician,   and    composed  verses. 
The  story  how  one  of  the  king's  minstrels, 
Blondell  by  name,  rescued  his  master  from 
captivity,  is  familiar  to  most  readers.    It 
was  known  in  England  that  Richard  had  re- 
turned from  Palestine,  but  no  one  could  tell 
in  what  country  he  was  detained.    Blondell 
travelled  through  many  lands  in  search  of 
the  king,  till  his  wanderings  led  him  one  day 
to  a  strong  castle.    On  inquiry  he  learned 
that  the  fortress  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  and  that  it  contained  a  single  pris* 
oner ;  but  no  one  could  tell  him  his  name. 
The  minstrel  took  up  his  place  beneath  one 
of  the  grated  irindows,  and  began  to  sing  a 
song  in  French,*  which  he  and  the  king  had 
at  one  time  composed  together.    Richard 
started  when  the  familiar  tones  fell  upon  his 
ear,  and  recognized  Blondell's  voice.    He 
immediately  took  up  the  strain,  and  sang 
the  remaining  half.    By  that  token  Blon- 
dell knew  it  was  the  king,  and  returning  to* 
England  discovered    to  the   barons  where* 
their  master  was  imprisoned.    In  the  reign^. 
of  Richard  II.  a  court  of  minstrels  was  e»>- 
tablished,  which  obtained  a  charter,  had  it 
power  to  enact  laws,  and  every  year  elected  i 
a  king  to  preside  over  them.    By  the  time  • 
of  Elizabeth  the  craft  had  fallen  into  disro^ 
pute,  the  minstrel  was  profanely  classed  with% 
<*  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggary' ^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  ^ 
with  the  stair  of  the  constable,  than  withr 
the  tables  of  the  rich  or  the  fovor  of  princest 
Although  more  emphatically  the  home  (^ 
minstrdsy  than  England,  we  have  but.  little* 
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information  relative  to  the  "worldly  prosper- 
ity of  the  miDBtrels  ia  Scotland.  Celtic 
bards,  we  know,  frequently  left  their  moun- 
tains and  wandered  through  the  Lowlands 
singing  their  wild  songs,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Borders  were  passionately  fond  of 
listening  to  strains  in  which  the  struggles 
of  clans  and  the  forays  into  England  were 
oelebrated.  Some  provision  appears  to  have 
been  made  for  poets  or  musicians  among  the 
Celtic  tribes ;  a  piper  seems  to  have  been  as 
indispensable  to  a  highland  chieftain  aa  a 
claymore  or  eagle's  feather ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  land  of  the  tribe,  called  the  **  piper's 
croft,"  was  set  apart  for  the  support  of  that 
important  individual.  In  the  Lowlands  the 
poets  seem  to  have  found  few  royal  favors. 
D\inbar  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  resided  at 
court,  and  although  the  first  was  sometimes 
attached  to  the  train  of  a  noble  when  he 
visited  France  on  an  embassy  of  state,  and 
the  second  was  honored  by  bearing  a  young 
prince  on  his  back,  he  meanwhile  romping 
about  on  all-fours,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
lived  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  A 
considerable  portion  of  their  poetry  is  of  the 
beggiiig-letter  species.  If  wit  and  eloquence 
bad  had  power  to  charm  coin  from  the  pock- 
et of  the  king,  theirs  had  been  better  sup- 
plied. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  poets  were 
the  most  troublesome  duns  of  the  Jameses, 
else  the  unfortunate  monarohs  must  have 
frequently  been  at  the  ends  Qf  their  royal 
wits.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  a  line  of  kings,  of  lineage  unexception- 
able and  most  irreproachable  blood,  some  of 
whom  were  occasionally  hard-pushed  in  the 
matter  of  silk  stockings,  could  afford  to  be 
generoua  to  singing  men  and  singing  women, 
to  poets,  jesters,  and  buffoons. 
""^But  it  was  not  from  court  poets  that  the 
ballads  sprung.  They  grew  up  over  the 
country  like  wild  flowers.  Their  authors 
were  most  probably  part  minstrels,  part 
gaberlunzies,  who  wandered  about  the  king- 
dom, dwelling  often  *' under  the  canopy 
with  the  choughs  and  crows,"  haunting 
t^  fairs,  markets,  and  all  assemblies  of  people, 
xand,  when  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a 
-supper  and  a  couch  of  straw,  paying  their 
flawing  with  a  song»  and  then  forward  on 
vthe  morrow ;  and  often,  doubtless,  we  should 
?flnd  the  minstrel  equipped  in  the  steel 
jacket  of  the  moss-trooper,  urging  a  drove 
^  Sundering  and  terrified  cattle  ^ore  him 
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from  Cumberland  on  a  moonless  night,  with 
many  a  prick  of  lance  and  a  great  superfla- 
ity  of  curses.    Many  of  the  border  ballads 
are  so  real  and  life-like,  so  full  of  character 
and  humor,  that  we  feel  the  singer  had  him- 
self wielded  a  sword  in  the  combat,  or  rid- 
den into  England  to  lift  a  prey.    The  form 
of  this  kind  of  poetry  is  of  course  neceni- 
tated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  minstrel 
and  his  audience.    They  were  meant  to  be 
sung  on  puolic  occasions  to  the  harp  or  some 
other  musical  instrument,  and  in  order  to 
produce  effect  and  sustain  interest,  some  ex- 
ploit must  be  the  theme  which  flashed  out 
far  above  common  raid  and  the  skirmiBh  of 
rival  clans — some  surpassing  tragedy  which 
steeped  a  whole  country-side  in  tears.    The 
story  duimed,  too,  to  be  told  in  the  most 
direct  and  natural  manner,  and  the  lighter 
poetic  graoe»— ornaments  and  efflorescences, 
precious  and  delightful  enough  in  a  calmer 
hour — ^were  scared  away  by  the  fury  of  the 
minstrel's  hand  and  voice.    These  compose 
tions— and  some  of  them  are  very  ancient- 
were  not,  till  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
preserved  by  printing ;  living,  therefore,  on 
the  lipt  and  in*the  memories  of  several  gener- 
ations, and  sung  extensively  over  a  country 
where,  even  at  the  present  day,  every 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  you  come  upon  a  diil- 
lect  locally  peculiar,  it  is  not  surprising  thai 
in  process  of  time  they  underwent  oonBide^ 
able  modifications;  that  we  frequently  find 
half-a-dozen  versions  of  the  same  story,  and 
several  stanzas  of  one  ballad  imbedded  in 
the  very  heart  of  another.    When  a  minstrel 
met  a  brother  of  the  craft,  they  would  in  all 
probability  exhibit  their  stock  in  trade,  and 
both  thereby  acquire  fresh  materials.   The 
meeting  over,  and  reciting  his  novelties  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  if  memory 
fiiiled,  the  singer  who  could  not  afford  to 
pause  in^his  strain  would  hardly  hesitate  to 
thrust  into  the  hiatus  any  set  of  st^nsas 
which,  without  outrage  to  the  proprieties  of 
the  story,  carried  along  with  it  the  feelingt 
of  his  audience.    In    these  compositions 
there  are  great  similarities  of  incident  and 
feeling.    One  thing  at  least  never  fails  the 
reader;  when  two  lovers  die  they  are  of 
course  buried  together,  and  out  of » the  grav^ 
of  one  theie  springs  a  rose,  and  out  of  the 
grave  of  the  other  a  briar;  which,  rapidly 
growing,  contrive,  as  a  sort  of  poetical  jo*' 
tice  and  compensation  for  their  cruel  fat^ 
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to  intorlaoe  and  many  their  branches  above 
the  ipire  of  the  church — a  spectacle  which, 
nowerer  it  might  astonish  people  now-a- 
dajs,  seems  to  have  had  the  most  touching 
asnciationB  for  the  grim  moss-trooper  and 
the  lawless  reiver  of  the  marches.  None  of 
these  ballads  can  be  looked  upon  as  the  work 
of  a  single  author.  Their  present  form  is 
the  work  of  generations.  For  centuries  the 
floating  legendary  material  was  reshaped, 
added  to,  and  altered,  by  the  changing  spirit 
tod  emotion  of  man.  Rude  and  formless, 
thej  are  touching  and  venerable  as  some  ruin 
OQ  the  waste,  the  names  of  whose  builders 
an  unknown ;  whose  towers  and  walls,  al- 
tboogh  not  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
lights  of  modem  architecture,  affoct  the 
spirit,  and  fire  the  imagination,  far  more 
than  nobler  and  more  recent  piles;  for  its 
chambers,  now  roofless  to  the  dayt  were  ages 
ago  tenanted  by  life  and  death,  joy  and  sor- 
row; for  its  walls  have  been  worn  and 
rounded  by  time,  its  stones  channeled  and 
fretted  by  the  fierce  tears  of  winter  rain ;  on 
hroken  areh  and  battlement  every  April  for 
oentaries  has  kindled  a  light  of  desert  flow- 
en,  and  it  stands  muffled  in  ivy,  bearded 
vitib  moss,  and  stained  with  lichens,  crim- 
•oo,  golden,  and  green,  by  the  suns  of  for- 
gotten summers.  We  are  told  to  imitate 
this,  but  who  can  recall  the  strong  arms  and 
rade  hearts  that  piled  huge  stone  on  stone? 
Who  can  simulate  the  hallowing  of  time  7 
Who  can  create  us  a  ruin  to-day  with  the 
weather-wear  and  lichens  of  five  centuries 
upon  it? 

The  Scottish  BaUads  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  1.  Those  poems  founded  on 
historical  events,  private  tragedies,  and  the 
iairy  mythology.  2.  Those  which  more  spe- 
cially pertain  to  the  Borders,  and  relate  the 
start  and  strife, the  wild  revenges,the  exploits, 
the  skirmishes,  and  cattle-lifting  expeditions 
of  the  marchmen.  The  first  contain  much 
of  the  finest  poetry,  and  the  deepest  pathos. 
Those  of  the  second  attend  closely  to  the 
bosinesB  in  hand,  are  rude  and  bustling,  and 
are  frequently  enlivened  by  flashes  of  savage 
humor.  In  every  stanza  you  seem  to  hear 
the  clatter  of  hoofs,  arid  the  rattle  of  steel 
jackets.  Both  are  valuable,  as  throwing 
light  on  a  condition  of  man  which  can  never 
ncnr  in  these  islands ;  as  exhibiting,  in  a 
mighty  mirror,  pictures  of  a  strong,  passion- 


more  impressed,  not  even  on  the  page  of 
Shakspeare  himself,  with  the  reality  of  the 
scenes  and  the  men  and  women.    Tet,  with 
all  this  naturahsess,  it  is  diifioult  for  the 
reader  of  to-day,  with  his  complex  environ- 
ments and  difference  of  training,  to  imagine 
himself  so  actuated,  so  subdued  by  fears,  so 
stormed  along  by  passion.    In  reading  these 
compositions,  we  see  what  we  have  gained 
and  lost  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries, 
what  new  elements  have  entered  into  human 
life,  what  more  ofiawfulness  or  frivolity,  of 
truth  or  falsehood  ;  we  discover  the  old  sea- 
margins  of  right  and  wrong,  and  compare 
with  them  the  point  the  tide  reaches  to-day. 
All  that  far-off,  lawless,  and  generous  life  is 
unroofed  to  us  in  these  Ballads ;  we  wander 
among^  the  relics  of  a  past  society  as  we 
would  amongst  the  ruins  of  Pomptti.    We 
see  the  domestic  economy  of  the  houses  of 
our  ancestors  ;  every  thing  is  left  there  for 
our  inspection.    We  can  take  up  a  house- 
hold implement  and  examine  its  material  and 
shape.     The  firA  thmg  which  strikes  the 
reader  of  the  Ballads  is  their  direct  and  im- 
pulnve  life.     There  is  nothing  cloaked  or 
concealed.    Yon  look  through  the  iron  cors- 
let of  the  marauder,  and  see  the  fierce  heart 
heave  beneath.    None  of  the  heroes  ever 
seems  to  feel  that  hesitancy  and  palsy  of 
action  which  arises  from  the  clash  of  com- 
plex and  opporing  motives.     At  once  the 
mailed  hand  exeontee  the  impulse  of  the  hot 
heart.    There  seem  to  have  been  no  dissim- 
ulators in  those  days.    If  a  man  is  a  scoun- 
drel, he  speaks  and  acts  as  if  he  were  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  &et,  and  aware,  too,  that 
the  whole  world  knew  it  as  well  as  himself. 
If  a  man  is  wronged  'by  another,  he  runs  him 
through  the  body  with  his  sword,  or  cleaves 
him  to  the  chin  with  his  pole-axe,  and  then 
flees,  pursued  day   and  night,  awake  and 
asleep,  in  town  or  wilderness,  by  a  bloody 
ghost.     If  two  lovers  meet  in  the  greenwood, 
they  forget  church  and  holy  priest,  and  in 
course  of  time  the  heron  is  startled  from  his 
solitary  haunt,  and  shame  and  despair  are 
at  rest  beneath  the  long  weeds  of  the  pool, 
and  a  ghost  with  dripping  hair  glides  into 
the  chamber,  and  with  hand  of  ice  awakes 
the  horrified  betrayer  from  his  first  sleep  on 
his  bridal  night.     And  these  men  had  their 
rude  reverence*  and  devottons,  terrors  of  the 
^litary   msnntain-top   and    the   moonless 
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of  the  swollen  Btream  :  Edom  o*  Qordoa,  who 
burned  a  mother  and  her  children  in  their 
own  tower  with  laughter  and  mockery  as  if 
agony  were  a  jest,  would  ere  night  matter 
an  Ave  to  Mary  Mother,  and  .eroas  herself 
as  deroatly  as  evw  a  swnt  in  the  calendar ; 
and  the  mosB-trooper,  who  could  impale  an 
infant  on  his  spear-pointv  would  shiver  at  an 
omen  which  a  schoolboy  laughs  at.  These  peo- 
ple were  not  afflicted  with  the  maladies  of  hair- 
splitting and  nice  distinctions.  A  character 
liike  Hamlet's,  where  doubt  balances  resolve, 
and  thought  action,  was  imposrible  in  these 
straight-forward  days ;  perhaps  quite  as  well 
for  Hamlet.  Before  he  could  have  made  up 
his  mind  how  to  act  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  sweep  of  a  sword-blade  would  have 
solved  that,  and  every  other  problem,  for 
him  forever.  Public  opinion  had  not  come 
into  thdr  world  to  make  men  walk  gingerly 
as  if  upon  knives,  to  add  hypocrisy  to  vice, 
to  rub  the  fine  bloom  off  goodness,  and  to 
make  a  fasya  pas  worse  than  a  crime.  The 
wild  eyes  of  passion,  on  whatever  meenge 
she  is  bent,  whether  to  kill  or  save,  are 
seldom  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Decalogue. 
The  full  heart  is  its  own  law,  its  fluctuations 
its  only  creed,  and,  describiDg  these  men  and 
women,  singmg  their  tragedies,  the  ballad- 
moDger  frequently,  in  utter  innocence  and 
unconsdousnesB,  uid  in  words  simple  as  the 
babble  of  childhood,  goes  to  the  inmost  core 
of  the  matter  like  jthe  inevitable  arrow  of  a 
William  Tell,  and  the  tears  are  on  our 
cheeks  before  we  are  avrare.  This  is  an  art 
which  the  world  has  Icet,  and  which  cannot 
be  recovered  until  centuries  are  cancelled, 
and  knights  are  again  pricking  through  the 
greenwood,  ladies  sitting  among  the  roses  of 
thdr  bower-windows,  and  minstrels  wander- 
ing through  the  country,  harp  in  hand.  So- 
dety  is  migratory,  settling  age  after  age  in 
di£brent  districts,  with  changing  abodes  and 
occupations;  and,  wherever  she  dwells, 
whether  in  the  hut  of  the  traf^r  or  in  the 
glittering  capitals  of  civilisation.  Poetry  must 
attend,  and  take  delight  in  representing  the  life 
which  lies  around  the  log  house  or  the  palace. 
The  literary  merit  of  aaay  of  these  Bal- 
lads is  great ;  in  the  maj(«ity,  the  singer  is 
in  utter  abeyance,  and  the  subject  is  all  in 
all.  There  is  no  straining  and  effort;  no 
artifices  are  employed  to  fillip  the  dulled 
spirit  of  the  reader ;  no  impertinent  oma- 
nuHiti  di^tea^t  the  aitmtioiK  froaa  the  agony 


or  the  woe.  Their  authors  were  not  literary 
men,  and  there  was  no  existing  literature  by 
which  their  efforts  were  measured.  Origin- 
ality was  not  expected  of  them,  and  they 
were  consequently  never  tempted  to  caU 
grass  purple^  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
plagiarism,  some  former  writer  having  called 
it  ffreen.  There  were  no  critics  to  show  up 
their  failings  and  shortcomings,  or  to  parade 
their  good  things — perhaps  fk  line  and  a  half 
in  length — ^in  italics,  as  the  manner  of  some 
is.  It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
present  time  is  &vorable  to  the  production 
of  poetry  of  a  high  class ;  not,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  that  there  is  any  thing 
necessarily  unpoetical  in  the  artificial  state 
of  society,  in  the  eternal  struggle  and  roar 
of  labor,  in  the  shifting  of  the  points  of  in- 
terest from  green  fields  and  meadows,  and 
the  sweet  goings-on  of  pastoral  Ufe,  to  the 
joys,  crimes,  and  tragedies  of  men  congre- 
gated in  thousands  beneath  the  smoke  of 
mighty  towns,  but  mainly  from  the  greatness 
of  existing  literature,  the  prevalence  of 
criticism,  and  its  immediate  application  to 
literary  productions.  In  1824  we  find 
Goethe  expressing  himself  in  the  following 
terms  to  Eckermann :  *<  And  how  could  one 
get  courage  only  to  put  pen  to  paper,  if  one 
were  conscious,  in  an  earnest  appreciating 
spirit,  that  such  unfathomable  and  unattain- 
able excellencies  (as  Shakspeare's  writings) 
were  already  in  existence!  ....  It  fared 
better  with  me  fifty  years  ago  in  my  own 
dear  Germany.  I  could  soon  come  to  an 
end  with  all  that  then  existed ;  it  could  not 
long  awe  me  or  occupy  my  attention.  I 
soon  left  behind  me  German  literature  and 
the  study  of  it,  and  turned  my  thoughts  to 
life  and  to  production.  So  on  and  on  I  went 
in  my  own  natural  development,  and  on  and 
on  I  fashioned  the  productions  of  epoch  after 
epoch.  And  at  every  step  of  life  and  devel- 
opment my  standard  of  excellence  was  not 
much  higher  than  what  at  such  step  I  was 
able  to  attain.  But  had  I  been  bom  an 
Englishman,  and  had  all  those  numerous 
masterpieces  been  brought  before  me,  in  all 
their  power,  at  my  first  dawn  of  youthful 
consciousness,  they  would  have  overpowered 
me,  and  I  should  not  have  known  what  to 
do.  I  could  not  have  gone  on  with  such 
&eBh  light-heartedness,  but  should  have  had 
to  bethink  myself,  and  look  about  for  iTlong 
time  to  find  some  new  outlet."    It  is  this 
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wekiDgft  <*  new  outlet  for  one's  self,"  which 
u  the  canee  of  nearly  all  the  yioes  of  con- 
temporary literatare— of  poetry  especially. 
On  it  may  be  charged  the  strain  and  glitter, 
the  forced  and  perrersd  originality,  and  the 
extraordinary  innoyations  in  rhythm  and 
measara  of  which  so  mnch  is  heard,  both  in 
the  way  of  applause  and  condemnation. 
The  primal  emotions  of  hnmanity  haye  been 
aofally  sung  in  England,  during  the4ast  two 
hundred  years,  that  a  poet  of  the  present 
period,  unless  he  is  swept  away  by  the  tor- 
rent of  feeling,  or  is  bold  enough— which  he 
ii  perfectly  jostified  in  being — to  look  npon 
every  situation  of  life,  whether  expressed  be- 
fore or  not,  aa  merely  poetic  material,  and 
to  use  it  for  his  own  purposes,  color  it  by 
hia  own  mind,  shape  it  by  his  own  emotion, 
—is  tempted,  when  he  remembers  in  a  for- 
iser  writer  some  consummate  expression  of 
an  idea,  indispensable  to  the  sequence  and 
•tieam  of  emotion,  to  diyerge  from  the  direct 
path,  and  to  attest  his  originality  by  becom- 
ing uointelligible  or  unnatural.  It  is  re- 
qnired  of  eyery  builder  that  he  should  erect 
a  house  new  und  well-proportioned;  it  is 
n»t  required  that  he  should,  with  his  own 
handi,  haye  baked  eyery  brick  employed  in 
the  edifice.  The  existing  system  of  criti- 
einn,  and  the  greatness  and  fulness  of  litera- 
ture, are  in  many  respects  i  juriousto  poeti- 
e&l  writers.  An  author's  first  book  is 
gnerally  written  con  amore  and  for  himself; 
eritic  and  reader  are  forgotten  in  the  heat 
fend  delight  of  the  task ;  but  afler  he  has 
nn  the  gauntlet  of  dailies,  weeklies,- month- 
liei,  and  quarterlies,  he  becomes  more  con- 
idoos  and  less  single-hearted.  He  writes 
with  one  eye  to  his  subject,  and  the  other  to 
vhat  the  reviewers  will  say  of  him.  He  is 
Bore  careful  of  the  expression  than  of  the 
thought.  He  desires  to  dazile  and  astonish. 
He  is  no  longer  an  inspired  singer  uttering 
words  of  fire ;  he  is  a  lapidary  coldly  polish- 
ug  a  gem.  The  condition  of  the  modem 
Mtthor  resembles  that  of  the  flying-fish ; 
^  it  seeks  the  air  to  escape  its  water  foes, 
ponnce  come  the  gulls  upon  it.  If  he  writes 
quietly,  he  is  common-place ;  if  strikingly, 
^0  is  a  sky-rocket,  with  a  noisy  rush  to 
Wten,  a  toilliant  burst  and  shower  of  &11- 
uig  splendors,  and  then  utter  darkness  and 
obliTion.  He  must  either  be  crasy  or  dull. 
Under  which  king,  Besonian,  speak  or  die ! 
Most  men  prefer  the  former.    The  ballad* 
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writers  liying  under  different  circumstances* 
were  of  course  untouched  by  these  peculiar 
temptations,  nor  had  they  to  face  the 
spectres  and  questions  which  centuries  of 
life  and  speculation  haye  since  started. 
They  had  simpler  hearts  and  liyed  in  simpler 
times.  They  sang  to  rude  and  uncultured 
men;  their  task  was  to  tondi  their  spirits 
and  eyoke  their  sympathies,  and,  from  their 
peculiar  enyironments  and  training,  they  ex- 
hibit an  artlessness  and  nmplicity  which 
becomes  at  times  the  yery  perfection  of  style, 
and  which— whateyer  other  merits  modem 
singers  may  possess— cannot  be  expected  to 
appear  in  any  thing  like  the  same  d^;ree  in 
an  artificial  and  fastidious  age.  In  pathos 
they  are  supreme.  Nothing  can  be  placed 
beside  them.  It  is  so  direct  and  simple,  and 
goes  so  to  the  heart.  There  is  an  element  of 
helplessness  in  it  which  is  overpowering. 
It  is  piteous  as  the  complaint  of  a  litde 
child. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  said  long  ago  that  the 
ballad  of  Chevy-Clmse,  although  "  sung  but 
by  some  blinde  erowder,"  stirred  his  blood 
*'  more  than  a  trumpet."  The  publication 
of  Bishop  Percy's  "Reliques,"  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  was  the  salvation  of 
Eoglish  poetry.  The  world  was  weary  of 
the  museums  of  Darwm  §nd.  Hayley,  with 
their  wax  figures  arrayed  in  dresses  st^  with 
embroidery  and  gold; — pretty  enough  to 
look  on  as  curiosities  in  their  gorgeous  ap- 
parel, but  with  never  a  flash  in  their  glassy 
eyes,  never  a  throb  beneath  their  costly 
clothes.  In  the  **  Beliqoes  "  had  returned 
tenderness,  and  nature,  and  passion.  The 
voices  of  men  and  women  were  again  heard 
in  gladness  and  grief,  the  globed  dews  were 
lying  thick  on  the  purple  moors,  the  wind 
was  blowing  strong  and  fresh,  curling  the 
faces  of  the  streams,  and  bringing  odors  from 
the  forests.  The  rivers  of  poetry  had  been 
frozen  up,  but  the  spring  had  come  and 
loosened  their  icy  chains,  and  they  flowed 
forth  again  exulting  and  abounding. 

Coleridge  has  praised  the  "grand  old 
baUad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens."  Being  fiimil- 
iar  to  most  readers,  it  need  not  now  Us 
quoted  at  length.  Passing,  however,  such 
graphic  touches  of  description 


**  1  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen, 
^Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm;  '* 


or — 


"  He  hadna  sailed  a  leme,^  leaguSt 
A  league,  but  barefy  three; 
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When  the  lift  grew  dark,  fcnd  the  wind  blew 
loud, 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea,'* 

attention  may  be  drawn  to  its  magnificent 

dofle — 

"  0  lang,  lang  may  the  ladyes  sit 
Wi*  their  fkns  into  their  hand; 
Before  they  aee  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
Come  sailing  to  the  stvand. 

**  And  lang,  lang  may  the  maidens  sit 
Wi'  their  gowd  kamesin  their  hair; 
A  waiting  for  their  Mn  dear  loves. 
For  them  they'l  see  na  mair. 

«*  0  forty  miles  off  Aberdonr, 
'Tis  fifty  fothom  deep : 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 
WI'  the  Boots  lords  at  his  foot.** 

Whoever  be  was,  the  nameleas  and  forgotten 
anther  of  this  old  song  was  a  poet,  and  a 
great  ono  too. 

The  balUd  of  Fair  Helen  is  well  known, 
and  the  story  is  nmple.  Helen,  a  lady  of 
great  beanty,  had  two  lovers,  one  of  whom 
was  preferred,  bat  their  passion  being  dis- 
pleasing to  her  family,  they  were  obliged  to 
meet  in  secret.  Daring  one  of  these  inter- 
Tiews  the  discarded  snitor  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  and  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  rage,  lerelled  his  carabine  at  his 
riyal.  Helen  sprang  before  her  lover  to 
shield  him  and  received  the  ballet.  The  fol- 
lowing song  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  the  be- 
reaved man  over  her  grave : 

"  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  liesi 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries  r 

0  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
On  &ir  Kirkoonnell  Lee  ! 

**  Caret  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 
And  curst  the  hand  tiiat  fired  the  shot. 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt» 
And  died  to  succor  me ! 

<*  0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair 
When  mv  love  dropt  doun  and  spak  naemair! 
Then  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care 
On  Mr  Kirkoonnell  Lee. 

**  As  I  went  doun  the  water-side. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide 
On  fidr  Kirkoonnell  Lee : 

*'  I  lighted  doun  my  sword  to  draw, 

1  hacked  him  in  pieoes  sma',      , 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma'. 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

**  I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  windioe-eheet  drawn  ower  my  een. 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying 
On  &ir  KirkoonneU  Lee." 

The  reader  will  note  the  curiously  inter- 
mingled ferodtj  and  pathoe  of  these  Teises ; 


the  lament  with  which  they  open  ;  the  grim 
satisfaction  with  which  he  recounts  his  pro- 
gress down  the  river,  his  foe  being  his 
*'  guide,"  repeated  as  if  thai  gave  an  addi- 
tional sest  and  flavor<to  his  revenge ;  the  ter- 
rible .  re-daplication» 

*'  I  hacked  him  in  pieoes  sma', 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma' ; " 

in  which  he  lingers  over,  and  is  loath  to 
leave,  the  savage  sweetness  of  the  memory, 
killing  him  again  and  again  in  imacrioation. 
That  done,  he  is  weak  as  tears, — ^how  deso- 
late and  hopeless  is  the  music. 

••  I  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  ower  my  een." 

His  vengeance  is  sated.  The  fiery  thiiit 
which  kept  him  alive,  and  all  too  eager  for 
sleep,  is  abundantly  slaked.  There  is  noth- 
ing now  to  live  for  on  earth.  Blind  him, 
therefore,  with  a  winding-sheet,  shut  out  the 
world  from  him  with  its  peaceful  folds,  and 
lay  him  side  by  ade  with  Helen  in  the  grave. 

A  dreadful  scene  b  described  in  the  ballad 
entitled,  "  Edom  o'  Gordon."  This  maraud- 
er clatters  up  to  the  house  of  Bodes  with  a 
band  of  ruffians  at  his  heels,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  lord,  demands  that  the  ladj 
should  deliver  up  to  him  the  keys  of  the 
castle.  She  refuses,  and  the  freebooter 
orders  the  house  to  be  burned.  The  poor 
mother  is  standing  at  one  of  the  windows 
with  het  children,  girt  with  dimbing  and 
quivering  fires,  and  rolled  in  volumes'  of 
choking  smoke,  and  reproaches  one  of  her 
servants  whom  she  discovers  busy  among  the 
yelling  fiends  outside. 

**  Wae  worth,  was  worth  ye,  Jock  my  man, 
I  paid  ye  wed  your  foe; 
Why  pu*  ye  out  the  ground-wa  stane 
Lets  in  the  reek  to  me  ? 

*'  And  ein  wae  worth  ye,  Jock  my  man, 
I  paid  ye  weel  your  hire; 
Why  pu'  ye  out  the  ground-wa  stane 
To  me  lets  in  the  fire? 

"  Tepaid  me  weel,  my  hire  lady. 
Ye  paid  me  weel  my  fbe. 
But  now  I'm  Edom  o'  Gordon's  man 
Haun  either  do  or  dee. 


«<  0  then  bespuk  her  little  son. 
Sate  on  the  nurse's  knee : 
Says,  *  Mither  dear,  gi'  ower  this  house 
For  the  reek  it  smithers  me.' 

"  *  I  wad  gie  a'  my  gowd,  my  ohild» 
Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee. 
For  ane  blast  o'  the  western  wind 
To  Uaw  the  reek  from  thee.* 
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**  0,  then  bespftik  her  doohter  dear. 

She  was  l^ith  jimp  and  ama', 
'  0,  row  me  in  a  pair  o*  sheets 
And  tow  me  ower  the  wa\' 

'*  Thej  rowed  her  in  a  pair  o'  sheets. 
They  tow*d  her  ower  the  wa' ; 
Bat  on  the  point  o'  Gordon's  spear 
She  got  a  deadly  &'. 

**  0  bonnie  bonnie  was  her  mouth, 
And  cherry  were  her  cheeks; 
AxmI  dear  clear  was  her  yellow  hair. 
From  which  the  red  bluid  dreeps. 

"  Then  wi'  his  spear  he  turned  her  ower, 

0  gin  her  fiuse  was  wan ! 

He  said,  *  Ye  are  the  first  that  eir 

1  wished  aliye  again.' 

**  He  tamed  her  ower  and  ower  again, 

0  gin  her  skin  was  white  ! 
'I  might  hae  spared  tiiat  bonnie  face 
To  hae  been  some  man's  delights 

"'*  Bnsk  and  bonn  my  merry  men  a'. 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess; 
I  eanna  luik  on  that  bonnie  face 
As  it  lies  on  the  grass.'  " 

TEa  writer  of  "  Edom  o'  Gordon  "  had  no 
theories  of  art.  He  uttered  only  what  he 
law  and  felt ;  but  what  words  could  add  to 
that  picture  of  the  burning  tower,  the  unut- 
terable sigh  of  the  mother  for  "  ane  blast  o' 
the  weettm  wind,"  and  the  mute  reproach 
of  the  fiioe  on  the  grass,  more  terrible  to  the 
marauder  than  the  gleam  of  bostifo  spears. 

There  is  an  expression  of  misery  in  these 
BaUadfl  which  appears  frequently  in  Scottish 
song,  and  ia  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  the 
eompositionB  of  the  nation.  ^ It  is  a  ghost 
which  rises  out  of  the  ashes  of  pasrion ;  the 
despair  of  that  loye, — caused  by  stroke  of 
death  or  heartlessness  of  man,*-which  knew 
neither  pride  of  birth,  nor  riches,  nor  shame, 
nor  death,  which  was  conscious  only  of  it- 
•elf,  blind  to  every  thing  save  its  own  rapture 
and  its  own  joy  ;  a  mental  state,  not  grief, 
not  pain,  but  rather  a  doll  stupor  of  misery, 
vhich  would  welcome  sharp  pain  itself  as  a 
Rlief  from  its  own  bewilderment,  which 
ttins  pasrionately  to  death, and  hugs  oblirion 
like  a  lover.  The  heart  has  crowded  all  on 
one  throw  of  the  dice :  that  lost,  the  forget- 
fiilness  of  the  grave,  and  a  quiet  coverlet  of 
waTiDg  grass,  is  all  that  even  Hope  desires. 

In  1529,  James  V.  made  an  expedition  to 
the  borders,  and  executed  many  of  the  tree- 
hooters.  One  of  those  who  suffered  was 
Coekbum,  of  Henderland.  He  was  hanged 
h;  command  of  the  king  over  the  gateway  of 
his  own  tower.  The  following  verses  seem 
to  have  been  oompoeed  by  his  wife : 


**  He  slew  my  knfght  to  me  sae  dear, 
He  slew  my  knight  and  poin'd  his  gear: 
Hy  servants  all  for  life  did  flee. 
And  left  me  in  extremitie. 

M I  sewed  his  sheet,  making  my  mane : 
I  watched  the  corpse  myself  alane; 
I  watched  his  body  night  and  day. 
No  living  creature  came  that  way. 

*<  I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 
And  whiles  I  gaed  and  whiles  I  sat; 
I  digg'd  a  grave  and  laid  him  in, 
And  happed  *  him  with  the  sod  so  green. 

**  But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 
When  I  laid  the  moul'  on  his  yellow  hafa*; 
0  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  was. 
When  I  turned  about  awaysto  gae." 

Does  the  reader  remei^ber  any  thing  half 
so  touehing  as  that  woman's  lonely  vifil  by 
the  dead,  in  a  solitude  where  no  creature 
came,  or  her  progress  to  some  secret  place, 
carrying  the  body  of  her  lord,  sitting  down 
weary  with  the  burden,  and  then  up  and 
struggling  on  again  ?  There  is  in  the  verses 
no  tumult,  no  complaint,  no  wild  wringing 
of  sorrowful  hands,  no  frenzied  appeal  to  the 
pitiless  heaven  that  saw  the  deed  and  made 
no  sign.  A  broken  heart  indulges  in  neither 
trope  nor  metaphor ;  the  language  is  simple 
as  a  child's,  the  cirenmstances  are  related 
without  any  passion  or  excitement.  All 
lesser  feelings  are  lost  and  swallowed  up  in 
utter  desolation  and  woe. 

There  is  an  old  song,  published  by  Dr. 
Percy  in  his  Reliques,  which  illustrates  the 
hopeless  pathos  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  The  circumstances  of  the  tragedy 
are  unknown.  All  that  has  come  down  to 
us  is  the  following  strain  of  mournful 
music: 

'*  0  walv  waly  up  the  bank, 

And  waly  waly  down  the  brae. 
And  waly  waly  yon  bum-side. 

Where  I  and  my  love  wer  wont  to  gae. 
I  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

I  th«mght  it  was  a  trusty  tree, 
But  first  it  bowed  and  svne  it  brak, 

Sae  my  true  love  did  lechtly  me. 

4^  Can  the  Endish  reader  catch  the  strange  tea- 
demess  and  pathos  of  the  word  Juyapedt  It  is  one 
of  the  dearest  to  a  Scottish  ear,  recalling  infancy 
and  the  thousand  instences  of  the  love  of  a  moth- 
er's heart,  and  the  unwearied  care  of  a  mother's 
hand.  The  red-breast  happed  the  dead  bodies  of. 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood  with  leaves.  Happed  is 
the  nnrsery  word  in  Scotland,  expessing  the  cars 
with  which  the  bed-clothes  are  laid  upon  the  little 
forms,  and  carefully  tncked  in  about  the  round 
sleeping  cheeks.  What  an  expression  it  aivea  in 
the  verses  quoted  above  to  the  burden  and  agony 
of  fondness,  all  wasted  and  lavished  on  unheeding 
olayl 
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**  0  waly  waly  ^n  love  be  bonny 

A  little  time  while  it  is  new; 
Bui  when  it's  auld  it  waxeth  cauld. 

And  fiides  away  like  morning  dew. 
0  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head  7 

Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair? 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook. 

And  says  he'll  never  lo'e  me  mair. 

"  Now  Arthur-Seat  shall  be  my  bed. 
The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  fyled  by  me; 

Saint  Anton's  well  sail  be  my  drink. 
Since  my  tme  love  has  forsaken  me. 

Marti'mas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw. 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  aff  the  tree'T 

0  gentle  death !  when  wilt  thou  cum» 
For  of  my  life  I  am  wearie. 

**  *TiB  not  the  frost  that  freezes  ftU, 

Nor  blawing  snaw's  inclemencie  : 
*Ti8  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cnr. 

But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
Whan  we  came  in  by  Qlasgowe  town, 

We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see. 
My  love  was  cled  in  black  velvet, 

And  I  mysell  in  cramasie. 

•*  But  had  I  wist  before  I  kist. 

That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

1  had  lockt  my  heart  in  a  case  o'  gowd 

And  pinned  it  with  a  siller  pin. 
And  0  !  if  my  young  babe  were  bom, 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee. 
And  I  mysell  were  dead  and  gane. 

For  a  maid  again  Ise  never  be." 

Bums  in  one  of  his  letters  quotes  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  from  an  old  ballad  he  had  picked 
up  among  the  country  people.  It  breathes 
the  same  hopeless  misery  as  those  already 
quoted,  and  pinet  like  them  for  the  rest  of 
the  grave : 

'*  0  that  my  fiUher  had  ne'er  on  me  smiled ! 
0  that  my  mother  had  ne'er  to  me  sung ! 
0  that  my  cradle  had  never  been  rocked  ! 
But  that  I  had  died  when  I  was  young. 

"  0  that  the  grave  it  were  my  bed ! 

My  blankets  were  my  wlnding-sbeel ! 
The  clocks  and  the  worms  my  bed-fellows  a'. 
And,  0,  sae  sound  as  I  should  sleep.'* 

<*  What  a  sigh  was  there ! "  Burns  adds ; 
(« I  do  not  remember,  in  all  my  reading,  to 
have  met  with  any  thing  more  truly  the  lan- 
guage of  misery  than  the  exolamation  in  the 
last  line.  Misery  is  like  love ;  to  speak  its 
language  truly  the  author  must  have  felt  it." 
The  ballads  relating  to  sprites,  fiUrieB,  and 
other  supernatural  creatures,  are  not  many 
in  number,  but  are  mostly  of  great  poetio 
beauty.  From  these  compositions  we  gain 
considerable  information  regarding  the  spir- 
itual agents  in  which  the  mounted  robber  of 
the  marches  belieyed,  and  at  the  mention  of 
whose  name,  or  at  his  approach  to  the  dis- 


trict in  which  they  were  supposed  to  reside, 
he  piously  crossed  himself,  and  miurmured  a 
prayer  to  Mary  Mother.  Perhaps,  owing 
to  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  scenery,  and  the 
sterner  character  of  the  people,  the  supersti- 
tions of  Scotland  are  of  a  more  terrific  na- 
ture than  those  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The 
Scotch  have  no  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow. 
The  taciturn  Brownie  who  sets  the  house  to 
rights,  who  threshes  as  much  com  in  a  sin- 
gle night  as  six  husbandmen  could  accomplish 
in  a  summer's  day,  and  forsakes  the  family 
when  he  is  insulted  by  any  offer  of  gift  or 
reward,  is  the  most  kindly  disposed  to  ha* 
man  beings.  The  greater  proportion,  how- 
ever, of  the  creatures  of  popular  supersti- 
tion are  of  an  uncanny  and  Tindictive 
disposition.  There  is  the  restless  Will  o' 
the  Wisp,  who  betrays  the  traveller  into  the 
treacherous  bog  and  deep  morass ;  the  Water 
Kelpie,  who  haunts  at  midnight  the  fords 
of  swollen  streams,  and  raises  shrieks  of 
eldritch  laughter,  when  horse  and  man  are 
swept  away  by  the  current.  And  there  are 
the  Fairies,  whose  mossy  rings  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  hill-side,  and  when  the  peasant 
is  overtaken  on  the  lonely  moor  by  these 
phantom  riders  in  chase  of  a  phantom  stag, 
although  he  sees  nothing,  a  sound  of  horns 
and  dogs  sweeps  past  him  on  the  wind ;  and 
on  Hallow-mass  eye,  when  they  ride  forth  in 
courtly  and  measured  procession,  dim  shapea 
are  yisible  in  the  moonbeams,  and  he  hean 
the  trampling  of  innumerable  tiny  hoofs,  and 
the  music  of  their  bridle-bells.  The  Fairies 
are  a  kidnapping  people,  and  have  acquired 
great  dexterity  in  their  art.  They  carry  off 
young  children,  and  leave  a  peevish  and 
misshapen  elf  in  its  place ;  and  persons  of 
maturer  age,  if  they  happen  to  sleep  within 
the  rings  after  sunset,  are  pretty  certain  to 
awake  in  Fairyland.  Many  a  child  who 
wandered  out  to  gather  berries  in  the  wood, 
and  who  was  sought  in  the  evening  with 
tears  and  a  broken  heart,  and  so  the  next 
day  and  the  next,  is  now  a  happy  page  to 
the  Fairy  queen.  Many  a  man  who  never 
returned  from  his  distant  joumey,  and  for 
whose  soul  mass  has  been  sung  and  prayera 
offered,  and  whose  wife,  who  thought  she 
never  could  have  forgotten  him,  sleeps  in  the 
bosom  of  another  husband,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment stretched  in  one  of  the  sweet-smelling 
valleys,  and  basking  in  the  everlasting  sun- 
shine of  that  land  of  Dream,  wondering, 
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perfaapt,  what  his  old  oompanions  are  about 
oa  (be  earUi,  and  if  th^  efer  think  of  him 
now.  Seek  not  to  retuni,  0  lott  one !  How* 
erer  onpleaaant  to  believe,  the  world  wags 
jast  as  comfortabl J  as  when  yon  were  one  of 
its  denizens.  The  chair  you  sat  upon  is 
filled.  The  heart  that'loyed  you  onoe  has 
changed  its  allegiance,  and  loyes  another 
quite  as  fondly  and  devotedly.  The  guests 
have  nt  down,  every  seat  is  occupied ;  there 
bno  loom  for  you  at  the  feast.  When  one 
of  these  lost  ones  wishes  to  return  to  earth 
he  informs  some  friend  by  dream  that  he 
bsB  been  carried  away  by  the  **  good  peo- 
ple," and  points  out  the  method  in  which 
hit  release  can  be  accomplished.  The  friend 
thus  commissioned  takes  his  station  on  Hal- 
low-mess eve  on  the  highway  along  which 
the  Fairies  are  to  pass.  Soon  the  cavalcade 
ii  heard  approaching.  He  stands  forward 
tod  leizes  a  rider  by  the  mantle,  and  claims 
him  by  name.  After  some  altercation  and 
fierce  struggles,  the  procession  sweeps  on 
with  murmurs  of  discontent;  a  hurried 
trample  of  innumerable  hoofs  and  clash  of 
iDgry  beUs,  and  two  human  beings  are  stand- 
ing on  the  midnight  road.  In  the  ballad  of 
**YoQng  Tamlane,'*  we  are  told  how  a  lady 
racoed  her  lover  in  this  manner  from  the 
Fairies,  and  we  are  also  admitted  behind  the 
ioeoes  and  leant  why  the  '*  good  people  " 
have  a  penchant  for  the  children  of  human 
parents.  Elf-land,  it  seems,  like  every 
ether  land,  has  its  secret  history  and  its  own 
annoyances.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  land 
of  Fairy  must  pay  tribute  to  Heli  once 
every  seven  years,  that  tribute  being  its 
iattest  mhabitant.  The  Fairies  naturally 
pnfiiT  handing  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Fiend  one  of  the  human  mortals  whom 
they  have  ensnared  rather  than  one  of  their 
own  race.  Young  Tamlane  is  unhappily  in- 
dined,  to  obesity;  in  hot  he  is  the  Jaek 
Falataff  of  Fairy  Land ;  and  as  the  seven 
years  are  nearly  expired,  and  the  thne  dravrs 
Bcu  when  H^l  must  receive  its  due,  his 
deek  and  well-to-do  condition  throws  him 
i&to  a  state  of  considerable  trepidation.  He 
therefore  appears  to  his  lady-love  and  tells 
ber  that  he  enjoys  exceedingly  the  pleasure 
of  £]f.Und;  indeed,  he  would  not  think  of 
changing  his  residence  but  for  the  weighty 
ooneiderations  already  mentioned,  which  he 
^CKrlbes  with  considerable  fMfod^  and 
pstboe: 


"  Then  I  wtfnld  nerer  tire,  Janet, 

In  Elfish  land  to  dwell. 
But  aye,  at  every  seven  years. 

The  pay  the  teind  to  hell ; 
And  I  am  sae  fat  and  fair  of  flesh, 

I  ffear  *twill  be  myeell.'* 

He  adds  that  that  evening  in  Halloween, 
the  evening  when  the  Fairies  would  ride 
abroad,  and  that  if  she  would  save  him,  she 
must  act  to-night  or  never.  She  asks  how 
she  should  recognize  him  among  the  passing 
troops  of  ghostly  knights  and  unearthly 
cavaliers.    He  replies  : — 

"  The  first  company  that  passes  by. 

Say  na,  and  let  them  gae; 
The  next  company  that  passes  by, 

Sae  na,  and  do  right  sae; 
The  third  company  that  passes  by, 

Then  I'll  be  ane  o'  thae. 


(( 


First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 

And  syne  let  pass  the  brown; 
But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed, 

And  pa'  the  rider  down. 

«*  For  I  ride  on  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  aye  nearest  the  toun; 
Because  I  was  a  christened  knight. 
They  gave  me  that  renown. 

**  My  right  hand  will  be  gloved,  Janet, 
My  left  hand  will  be  bare; 
And  these  the  tokens  I  gie  thee, 
Nae  doubt  I  will  be  there. 

"  They'll  torn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
An  adder  and  a  snake; 
But  hand  me  fiut,  let  me  not  pass, 
Qin  ye  wad  buy  me  maik. 

"  Th^'ll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
An  adder  and  an  ask; 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arm^  Janet, 
A  bale  that  bums  fi»t. 

**  They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
A  red-hot  gad  o'  aim; 
But  baud  me  ftst,  let  me  not  pass. 
For  I'll  do  you  no  harm. 

**  They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
A  tod,  but,  and  an  eel; 
But  hand  me  fiut,  nor  let  me  gang. 
As  you  do  love  me  weel. 

**  They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  dove,  but,  and  a  swan. 
And  last  th^'ll  shape  me  m  your  arms 

A  mother-naked  man : 
Cast  your  green  mantle  over  me, 

I'll  be  myself  again." 

Janet  takes  her  station  at  the  Miles  Oroes, 
pulled  down  the  rider  on  the  milk-white 
steed,  and  held  her  lover  fkit  through  all  his 
changing  shapes.  After  her  green  mantle 
was  thrown  over  him,  the  vrrathful  voice  of 
the  Fairy  Queen  waa  heerd— 
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**  Up  then  spake  tbe  Queen  of  Fairies 

Out  0*  a  bush  o'  rye, 
*  She*8  taen  awa  the  bonniest  knight 
In  a*  my  companie. 

*<  <  But  had  I  kenned  Tamlane,'  she  says, 
<  I  lady  had  borrowed  thee — 
I  wad  taen  out  thy  twa  gray  een,    . 
Put  in  twa  een  o'  tree. 

*• '  Had  I  but  kenned  Tamlane/  she  says, 
*  Before  ye  cam  frae  hame— 
I  wad  taen  out  your  heart  o'  flesh 
Put  in  a  heart  o*  stane. 

'  '*  *  Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen. 
That  I  hae  ooft  the  day — 
I  paid  my  kane  seven  times  to  HelL 
JEre  you*d  been  won  away.'  " 

Bat  tbe  most  famoui  earthly  inhabitant  of 
Fairy-land  was  Thomas  Learmont  of  Eroel- 
doune,  better  known  by  his  traditionary 
name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  poet,  prophet, 
and  the  beloved  of  the  Queen  of  Elf-Land, 
who  alone  of  mortal  men  dared  to  kiss  her 
lips,  and  whose  gray  tower  nods  over  the 
Leader,  still  regarded  with  superstitious  awe 
by  the  natives  of  that  district.  This  appari- 
tion, True  Thomas  saw  as  he  lay  stretched 
on  the  Huntly  Bank  on  a  summer's  day : 

*<  True  Thomas  lay  on  the  Huntlie  Bank; 
A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  ee  : 
And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright. 
Come  riding  doun  by  the  Eildon  tree. 

**  Her  skirt  was  o*  the  grass  green  silk. 
Her  mantle  o'  the  velvet  fyne : 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane. 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

'*  True  Thomas  he  pulled  alF  his  cap. 
And  louted  low  doun  to  his  knee, 
<  All  hail  thcu  mighty  Queen  of  Heaven  ! 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see.' 

« *  0  no,  0  no,  Thomas,'  she  said, 
'  That  name  does  not  belong  to  me; 
I  am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elf-land, 
That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

«<  ( Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,'  she  sud, 
*  Harp  and  carp  along  wi'  me; 
And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips. 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be.' 

*■  <  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  m^' 
Syne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips, 
AU  underneath  the  Eildon  tree.'* 

From  that  day  for  seven  yeari  Thomaa 
was  teen  no  more  among  men.  After  that 
period  he  returned  and  scattered  abroad 
prophecies  of  days  of  dool  and  woe  to  Scot- 
Iand|  when  the  fields  should  be  harveatless, 
and  the  hare  bring  forth  her  young  on  the 
hearth-stone  of  the  castle ;  of  storms  raging 


from  sea  to  sea,  of  disastrous  battle-fields,  of 
tbe  strange  overflow  of  rivers,  and  the  final 
union  of  the  crowns.  When  be  lef^  Elf- 
land,  he  was  bound  to  return  at  the  pleasure 
of  its  Queen.  One  day  Thomas  was  feasting 
in  bis  own  tower,  when  a  messenger  burst 
into  the  apartment,  and  told  that  a  doe  and 
fawn  of  wonderful  beauty  were  pacing,  with- 
out fear,  and  silently  as  a  dream,  tbe  streets 
of  the  little  village.  Thomas  knew  the  sig- 
nal, and  immediately  arose  ^nd  followed  the 
creatures  into  the  forest,  and  was  never 
again  seen  on  earth.  Had  the  Queen  pined 
for  her  favorite?  To t what  glory  was  he 
marshalled!  To  what  weird  to  dree!  His 
countrymen  for  centories  believed  that  he 
was  still  alive  in  Fairj-lapd^  and  looked  for 
his  return.  # 

The  district  of  country  whicti  produoed 
the  Border  Bolli^jds-HBtretching  from  the  eal- 
araoT  of  the  Gray  Mare's  Toil,  along  ths 
green  valley  of  t^e  Yarrow,  onward  to  where 
the  oastle-keep  of  Norham  blackens  against 
the  sinking  sun,  embracing  amongst  other 
streams  the  Tweed,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Tevoit  and  the  Ettrick — ^is,  althongh  some- 
what limited  in  extent,  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting in  Scotland.     It  is  a  region  for  the 
most  part  pastoral,  with  round  swelling  hills 
of  no  great  altitude,  and  valleys  through 
which  waters  run  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  every  Scottish  ear.     The  traveller  passes 
in  a  day's  journey  over  fifty  battle-fields, 
some  famous,  some  forgotten,  descrying  every' 
few  miles  as  he  goes,  on  the  hill-dde  or  up 
the  withdrawing  glen,  the  gray  peel  of  a 
border  laird,  roofless  and  open  to  the  sky,  tbe 
walls  crowned  vrith  long  withered  grasses, 
which  ngb  in  tbe  passing  wind,  and  half  a 
dossn  sheep  feeding  around  its  base,  with 
bits  of  straggling  brambles  sticking  in  their 
wool ;  or  perhaps,  as  the  day  draws  to  a 
close,  the  mightier  ruin  of  the  castle  of  some 
feudal  lord  looms  upon  him  through  the  fast 
fading  light.     Tbe  whole  district  is  full  of 
assodations.     Every  stream  has  its  tradition 
svsry  glen  is  peopled  by  legends,  every  ruin 
is  consecrated  by  a  story  of  love  or  revenge. 
Genius  has  thrown  an  additional  charm  over 
the  country.     As  you  pace  along  the  crystal 
mirror  of  St.  Mary's  Loch,  or  visit  the  fiirm- 
house  of  Altrive,  yon  remember  Hogg.     The 
shade  of  Wordsworth  vranders    along    the 
silver  course'  of  Yarrow ;    and  when    the 
swollen  Tweed  raves  as  it  sweeps,  red  and 
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broad,  roand  ibe  rains  of  Dryburgh,  you 
tbink  of  him  wbo  rests  there— the  magician 
asleep  in  the  lap  of  legends  old,  the  sorcerer 
buried  in  the  heart  of  the  land  he  has  made 
enchanted.  This  region,  so  peaoefal  now, 
quietly  growing  its  harvests  and  fattening  its 
flocks,  was  in  the  olden  time  one  great 
theatre  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  It  was  the 
faattie-field  of  the  Percy  and  the  Douglas ; 
and,*  to  quote  the  old  chromclo— 

**^Tbien  was  never  a  time  on  the  March  partes. 
Sen  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  met,- 
Qpt  yt  was  marrdl  and  the  redde  blade  roone 
,  not 
As  the  rane  does  in  the  street.'* 

The  Kers,  Soots,  Armstrongs,  and  other 
border  clans,  dwelt  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ettrick,  the  Whitadder,  and  the  Teyiot,  and 
preyed  on  England,  Scotland,  and  on  one 
another,  with  great  impartiality.  Thoagh 
the  dood  of  English  war  first  burst  on  the 
Border,  and  midnight  was  reddened  by 
flames  from  peel  and  farm-steading,  and  ren- 
dered hideoas  by  the  shouts  of  the  plun- 
derers and  the  lowing  of  cattle  driven  ofi 
with  a  tumult  and  rapidity  utterly  repug- 
nant to  their  meditative  and  decoroas  mode 
of  life; — though  the  Jameses,  in  moments 
of  anasaal  vigor,  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
marches  with*  an  army,  and  left  dozens  of  the 
robbers  wavering  in  the  wind  over  the  gate- 
vays  of  their  own  towers,  still  Ishmael  was 
nntamed ;  in  a  week  Cumberland  was  swept, 
or  the  flocks  of  the  Lothian  farmer  driven 
off  by  the  light  of  his  burning  house. 
Croflhed  and  broken,  the  spirit  of  the  bor- 
derer was  never  subdued;  his  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  him.  "  Forgive  your  enemies  "  was 
never  a  part  of  his  creed,  and  revenge 
prompt  and  terrible  was  elevated  unto  a 
chief  place  among  the  virtues.  He  never 
forgot  an  injury,  and  although  the  insult 
was  given  in  hot  youth,  and  years  had 
elapeed,  the  avenger  was  silently  upon  the 
track,  and  in  gray  hairs  blood  was  exacted 
for  blood,  and  groan  for  groan.  On  one  oc- 
casion, Sir  Robert  Ker,  the  Warden  of  the 
Scottish  March,  was  murdered  by  three 
Englishmen,  two  of  whom  made  their 
ttcape.  After  some  time  they  began  to 
l^ppeor  in  public,  and  one  of  them  fixed  his 
teaidence  at  a  C3n8iderable  distance  from  the 
Scottish  border.  On  this  heooming  known, 
tiro  servants  of  the  murdered  man's  son 
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passed  into  England  during  the  night,  slew 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  brought  the  head 
to  their  master  in  Edinburgh,  who  exposed 
it  on  a  pole  in  one  of  the  public  streets,  and 
left  it  there  to  wither  in  the  snn  like  a 
gourd.  In  the  reign  of  James  V.,  Albany^ 
then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  thirsting  for 
an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  private  re- 
venge, invited  Lord  Home  to  a  solemn  oouii- 
cil  to  be  held  on  state  affiiirs  at  Edinburgh. 
When  the  hapless  chieftain  arrived,  he  was 
seized,  condemned  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  executed  along  with  his  hrother.  Be- 
fore sailing  for  France,  Albany  appointed 
Sir  Anthony  Darcy,  a  French  knight  of 
great  ability,  to  be  Warden  of  the  East 
March  in  his  absence.  This  Frenchman 
was  an  object  of  intense  hatred  to  the  whole 
clan,  whose  Itoder  had  been  slain.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  border  riot,  he  encountered 
Sir  David  Home,  who  reproached  him  with 
the-'death  of  his  chief.  A  scuffle  ensued, 
and  Darcy  sought  refuge  in  flight.  He  was 
pursued  for  miles ;  at  last  his  horse  sunk  up 
to  the  haunches- in  a  morass.  His  enemies 
coming  up  struck  off  his  head,  and  Sir 
David  Home,  shearing  off  his  long  flowing 
hair,  plaited  it  into  a  wreath,  and  wore  it 
as  a  trophy  at  his  saddle-bow.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Memoirs  of  Beangu^,  a  French 
officer  who  served  in  Scotland  (quoted  hy 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  **  Minstrelsy  "),  we 
learn  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  animosity 
which  flamed  between  the  English  and  the 
Marchmen.  The  Castle  of  Fairnihirst  being 
besieged  by  the  Borderers,  and  reduced  t6 
extremities,  the  commandant  crept  through 
the  breach  made  in  the  wall,  and  surren- 
dered himself  to  a  French  officer.  A  Bor- 
derer immediately  stept  forward,  and  at  one 
blow  struck  the  Englishman's  head  four 
paces  from  his  trunk.  A  hundred  Scots 
rushed  forward  to  wash  their  hands  in  his 
blood.  After  the  Scots  had  slain  all  tbeir 
own  prisoners,  they  bought  up  those  of  the 
French,  and  their  hatred  may  be  imagined, 
when  it  is  not  mentioned  tliat  in  a  single 
instance  they  attempted  to  cheapen  the 
price.  Beaugu^  mentions  that  he  himself 
sold  a  prisoner  for  a  small  horse  to  a  Soot, 
who  doubtless  conceived  that  he  had  se- 
cured the  luxury  of  killing  an  Englishman 
in  the  manner  after  his  own  heart  at  a  de- 
cided bargain.  There  are  some  anecdotes 
preserved  of  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  which 
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give  a  curious  enough  peep  into  thedomeBtic 
mannera  of  a  border  chief.  Harden  mar- 
ried the  Flower  of  Yarrow,  who  bore-  him 
iix  stalwart  eons,  and  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, when  the  giants  strode  into  dinner 
with  appalling  appetites,  whetted  by  the 
chase  ai^d  the  mountain  breeze,  they  found, 
on  uncorering  the  dishes,  a  pair  of  clean 
spurs  in  each,  placed  there  by  the  fair  hands 
of  the  Flower  herself.  That  night  an  Eng- 
lish farmer  would  mourn  over  empty  stalls. 
A  prompt  grim  old  man  was  the  Laird  of 
Harden, — ^no  danger  of  his  armor  rusting, 
or  grass  growing  beneath  his  horse's  hoofs. 
On  one  occasion  his  youngest  son  was  slain 
in  a  fray  with  the  Scots  of  Gilmanscleugh, 
but  the  old  warrior  had  no  tears  to  shed  over 
his  youngest  born.  The  flower  of  Yarrow 
might  throw  herself  on  the  body  of  her  dead 
son  in  clamorous  grief.  That  was  what 
women  were  fitter  for.  He  had  other  work 
to  do.  His  sons  flew  to  arms,  and  were 
eager  for  revenge.  Harden  quietly  locked 
them  up  in  their  own  tower  and  put  the 
keys  in  his  pocket,  letting  their  fierce 
hearts  fret  themselves  out  there.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  proclaimed  the  crime,  and  gained 
firom  the  Crown  the  gift  of  his  enemies' 
lands.  He  rode  back  as  rapidly  as  he  had 
come,  the  charter  in  his  hands.  Releasing 
his  sons,  he  cried  with  a  gleam  in  his  gray 
eye,  **  To  horse,  lads,  and  let  us  take  posses- 
sion. The  lands  of  Qilmanscleugh  are  well 
worth  a  dead  son."  Educated  in  the  belief 
that  plunder  was  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
and  revenge  the  most  exalted  virtue,  the 
borderer,  when  brought  to  suffer,  whether 
by  royal  authority  or  by  the  hands  of  an 
opposing  clan,  met  his  fate  with  an  unfalter- 
ing heart.  It  was  a  misfortune  of  course  to 
be  hanged,  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible ; 
but  he  could  not  feel  that  he  was  a  criminal, 
and  for  him  the  gallows  had  no  ignominy. 
He  knew  that  his  executioners  merited  the 
same  fate  as  himself,  and  his  last  thought  on 
earth  was  the  comforting  one  that,  in  all 
probability  they  would  meet  it  one  of  these 
days;  consolation  dashed  next  moment  by  the 
thought  that  he  could  not  be  there  to  see. 
Pity  that!  So  a  curse  to  his  foes,  to  his 
friends  the  stem'st  good-night,  and  now-—. 
Yet  these  boisterous  men  had  their  virtues. 
They  were  possessed  of  a  rude  generosity, 
and  would  go  through  fire  and  water  and 
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would  dare  captivity  to  save  a  friend.  They 
were  civilized  enough  to  abhor  wanton  blood- 
shed, they  were  savage  enough  to  hate,  like 
death,  all  lying  and  deceit.  When  a  pris- 
oner was  dismissed  on  parole,  he  trans- 
mitted his  ransom,  or  fiftiling,  he  returned 
into  the  hands  of  his  Captor.  They  sa- 
credly observed  their  word,  and  a  bargain 
sealed  by  a  dash  of  their  iron  palms  was 
inviolable  as  a  usurer's  bond.  Deep*  down 
in  their  grim  hearts  dwelt  tears  and  wo- 
man's tenderness,  fountains  which,  if  they 
seldom  overflowed,  never  entirely  dried  up. 
One  of  the  Armstrongs,  before  he  vras  exe- 
cuted in  Edinburgh  for  the  murder  of  Sir 
John  Oarmichael,  sang  the  following  la- 
ment: 

"  This  night  is  my  deparUng  night» 
For  here  nae  langer  must  I  stay, 
There's  neither  friend  nor  toe  o'  mine» 
But  wishes  me  away. 

<«  What  I  hae  done  thro'  lack  o'  wit 
I  ncTcr  never  can  recall, 
I  hope  ye're  a'  my  friends  as  yet. 
Good-night,  and  joy  be  with  you  alL** 

And  a  strain  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lord 
Maxwell,  on  his  leaving  Scotland  for  France, 
a  banished  man,  which  suggested  *'  Childe 
Harold's  Good-night ;  "  but  the  Border 
lord's  lament  to  "Dumfries,  his  proper 
place,"  "  Carlaverock  fair,"  surpasses  in 
tenderness  and  pathos  the  modern  poet  sing- 
ing as  he  gazed  on  England  like  a  cloud  on 
the  horizon,  the  sun  setting  behind  him  in 
the  splendid  sea. 

In  the  Border  Ballads,  this  savage  state  of 
society,  its  strife  and  turmoil,  its  rude  noble- 
ness and  generosity,  is  faithfully  represented. 
We  open  their  pages,  and  find  ourselves  in  a 
new  world.  The  Scotch  moss-troopers  have 
been  across  the  Borders  with  the  dawn,  and 
are  now  pushing  rapidly  homeward  with 
flocks  of  sheep  and  a  hundred  head  of  cattle. 
The  alarm  has  spread  for  miles,  and  Cum- 
berland is  mounting  in  haste  with  spear  and 
lance.  Aeross  barren  waste  and  up  steep 
ravine  a  bloodhound  is  already  baying  on 
the  robbers'  track.  Men  are  posted  on 
every  ford  on  the  Liddel ;  and  afar  on  the 
Souter  Moor,  Will,  stalwart  Wat,  and  long 
Aicky  are  sitting,  with  a  sleut-dog  on  the 
watch.  We  have  fairly  trapped  the  Scots 
to-day  :  and  before  night  there  will  be  many 
an  empty  saddle  in  their  troop.  Here  is 
part  of  the  rude  song  of  one  of  the  sufferers 
in  the  raid  * 
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"Slrn'ry  Sim  of  the  Lsmb-liin, 
And  snoring  Jock  of  Suport-ini]], 
Te  AM  baith  right  het  and  fba; 
But  my  wae  ivakenB  na  yoa. 
List  night  I  saw  a  sony  sight* 
Nought  left   me  o'   ibax'«ui-twentj  guide 

onsen  and  ky, 
Hy  weel-ridden  gelding  and  a  wldte  qu^. 
Bat  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide, 
And  the  twelre  nogs  on  ilka  side. 

Fj  ladfl !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a*  a' 

My  gear*s  a'  gane. 

"Wed  may  ye  ken 
Lut  night  I  was  ri|^t  soaroe  o'  men; 
Bat  Toppet  Hob  o'  the  IfaifiB  had  guestened 

in  my  house  by  chance. 
I  set  him  to  wear  the  fbie-dore  wi'  a  spear, 

while  I  kept  the  back-door  wi'  a  lance; 
Bat  they  hae  run  him  thro'  the  thick  o*  the 

thie,  and  broke  his  knee-pan. 
And  the  mergh  o*  his  shin-bane  has  run  down 

on  his  spur-leather  whang; 
He*8  lame  while  he  IItcs  and  where're  he  may 
•gang. 

2f  bids  !  shout  a'  a'  a'  a'  a* 
y  gear's  a' gane." 

Battle  is  an  every-day  oocurrenoey  and 
woonds  and  dislocations  are  matters  of 
eoane.  Tush,  maoy  don't  look  bo  white, 
tie  up  the  ugly  thing  with  -a  napkin :  it  is 
joor  torn  to-day,  it  may  be  mine  to-morrow. 
Death,  too,  is  always  walking  about  on  the 
Borden ;  even  the  little  children  have  seen 
him,  and  know  his  face.  The  older  troopers 
when  they  meet  him  give  him  good-day,  like 
a  common  acquaintance,  and  some  of  the 
more  familiar  stay  for  a  moment  to  bandy  a 
grim  jest  or  tvro  with  him. 

«<  Ane  gat  a  twist  o'  the  craig, 
Ane  gat  a  punch  o'  the  wame; 
Bymy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a  leg. 
And  syne  ran  bellowing  hame. 
Hoot,  hoot,  the  auld  man's  slain  outright ! 
Uy  Urn  now  wi'  his  fiioe  doun— he's  a  sorroif- 
ftil  sight. 
Janet,  thou  donet, 
I'll  lay  my  best  bonnet, 
Thoa  gets  a  new  gude-man  afbre  it  be  night" 

A  fit  place,  truly,  to  jest  about  a  new  hus- 
band :  the  old  one  lying  so  still  there,  face- 
^wnward,  on  the  trampled  grass. 

In  the  ballad  entitled  '*  Jamie  Telfer,"  we 
bave  a  spirited  description  of  a  foray,  and 
the  subsequent  pursuit  and  rescue  of  the 
prey.  The  Captain  of  Bewosstle  had  carried 
off  Jamie's  cattle,  and  the  mined  man  starts 
opi  *'  leaving  a  greeting  wife  and  baimies 
tbree,*'  and  runs  ten  miles  afoot  over  the 
iMw4allen  snow  to  summon  aid.  He  alarms 
peel  after  peel,  and  the  awaked  inmates 
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hurry  on  jack,  and  grasp  lance,  and  push  on 
in  hot  baste  to  Braoksome  Ha',  where  Buc- 
cleuch  dwelt  in  a  sort  of  feudal  state. 
**  Wba  brings  the  fraye  to  me  ?  "  cried  the 
old  lord  as  the  riders  clattered  at  his  g^tes^- 

*  It's  I,  Jamie  Telfer  o'  the  fair  Dodhead , 
And  a  harried  man  I  think  I  be  ! 

There's  nought  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead 
But  a  greeting  wife  and  baimies  three.* 

'  Alack  for  wae  ! '  quoth  the  gude  auld  lord, 

'  And  ever  my  heart  is  wae  for  thee  I 
But  fye,  gar  cry  on  Willie,  my  son. 
To  see  that  he  come  to  me  speedilie. 

<  Gar  warn  the  water  braid  and  vride. 

Gar  warn  it  sune  and  hastilie; 
They  that  winna  ride  for  Telfbr's  kye. 

Let  them  never  look  in  t]»e  face  o*  me. 

**  *  Warn  Wat  o'  Harden  and  his  sons, 
Wi'  them  will  Borthwick  water  ride; 
Warn  Gandilands  and  AUan-haugh, 
And  Gilmanscleugh  and  Commonside.' 

'*  The  Scotts  they  rade,  the  Scotts  they  ran, 
Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie; 
And  aye  the  ower^word  o'  the  thraog 
Was — *  Rise  fbr  Branksome  readilie.'  '* 

With  their  number  augmented,  they  ride 
forward,  and  in  a  short  time  oome  in  sight 
of  the  Captain  of  Bewcastle  and  his  men 
driving  the  booty  straight  for  England.  As 
was  to  be  expected^  little  time  h  wasted  in 
words. 

*'  Then  til't  they  gaed  wi*  heart  and  hand. 
The  blofrs  fell  thick  as  bickering  hail; 
And  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless, 
And  mony  a  comely  cheek  was  pale. 

<<  But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head. 

And  thro*  the  knapscap  the  sword  has  gans, 
And  Harden  grat  for  veiy  rage. 
When  Willie  on  the  grand  lay  slain. 

**  But  he's  taen  aff  his  gude  steel  cap. 
And  thrice  he's  waved  it  in  the  air; 
The  Dinlay  snaw  was  ne'er  mair  white 
Nor  the  lyart  locks  of  Harden's  hair. 

*' '  Revenge !  Revenge ! '  auld  Wat  gan  cry : 
'  Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  cruellie. 
We'll  ne'er  see  Tevoitside  again. 
Or  Willie's  death  revenged  shall  be.' 

«  0  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless, 
The  splintered  lances  flew  on  hie; 
But  or  they  war  to  the  Kershope  ford. 
The  Scots  had  gotten  the  victory." 

Having  now  aeenred  Jamie*8  cattle,  the  idea 
suggests  itself  to  one  of  the  party  that  they 
might  improve  the  -oocasion  bj  robbing  the 
Captain's  house. 

<*  There  was  a  wild  gallant  among  us  a'. 
His  name  was  Watty  wi'  the  Wudspurs, 
Cried — '  On  for  his  house  in  Stanegixthsids, 
If  ony  man  will  ride  with  us  ! ' 
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**  When  tbiey  cam  to  the  StanegirthBide, 
They  dang  wi'  trees  and  burst  the  door, 
They  loosed  out  a*  the  Captain's  kye. 
And  set  them  forth  our  lads  befbre. 

**  There  was  an  auld  wyfe  ayont  the  fire, 

A  wee  bit  o'  the  Captain's  kin, 

*  Whae  dar  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye. 

Or  answer  to  him  and  his  men.' 

"  » It's  I,  Watty  Wudspurs,  loose  the  kye, 
I  winna  layne  my  name  frae  thee  ! 
And  I  will  loose  out  the  Captain's  kye 
In  scorn  of  a'  his  men  and  he.' 

*'  T^en  they  cam  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 
They  were  a  welcome  sight  to  see  ! 
For  instead  of  his  ain  ten  milk  kye, 
Jamie  Telfer  has  got  thirty  and  threeu 

**  And  he  has  piud  the  rescue  shot, 
Baith  wi'  goudPand  white  monie; 
And  at  the  burial  o'  Willie  Scott 
I  wat  was  mony  a  weeping  ee." 

But  M  Kinmont  Willie  "  is  the  finest  of  all 
these  Ballads ;  remarkable  for  the  daring 
deed  it  celebrates,  and  the  light  and  laugh- 
ing scorn  of  danger  which  it  exhibits.  The 
moss-trooper  encounters  peril  with  as  gay  a 
heart  as  he  opens  a  dance  with  a  rustic 
beauty  at  a  Border  fair.  Lord  Scroope  and 
Sheriff  Salkelde  have  saoceeded  in  capturing 
Kinmont  Willie,  a  robber  whose  exploits  were 
well  known  on  the  Marches. 
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They  band  his  legs  beneath  the  steed. 
They  tied  his  hands  behind  his  back; 

They  guarded  him  fiTC-some  on  each  side, 
ijid  they  brought  him  ower  the  Idddel- 
rack. 

'<  They  led  him  thro'  the  Liddel-rack, 
And  also  thro'  the  Carlisle  sands; 
They  brought  him  to  Carlisle  castel,^ 
To  be  at  my  Lord  Scroope's  commai!d& 
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*  My  hands  are  tied,  but  my  tongue  is  free. 
And  whae  will  dare  this  deed  ayow  ? 

Or  answer  by  the  Border  law  7 
Or  answer  to  the  bauld  BuccleuchT  * 

<  Now  baud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  ricTer  I 
There's  never  a  ^t  shall  set  the  free; 

Before  ye  cross  my  castle-yate, 
I  trow  ye  shall  take  fiirewell  o'  me.* 

" '  Fear  na  that,  my  lord,'  quo'  Will; 
*  By  the  faith  o'  my  body.  Lord  Scroope,' 
he  said, 
'  I  never  yet  lodged  in  a  hostelrie 

But  I  paid  my  lawing  before  I  gaed.*  " 

So,  while  Willie  lies  in  the  central  dun* 
geon  under  a  load  of  clanking  chains  think- 
ing on  his  sins,  and  the  cheerless  hours 
creep  on  that  bring  his  death  on  Haribee, 
intelligence  of  the  capture  reaches  Boc- 
deuch  in  Branksome  Hall.  How  the  blood 
of  the  Border  chieftain  boils  up— 


"  He  has  ta'en  the  table  wi'  his  hand. 

He  garr'd  the  red  wine  spring  on  hie; 
'  Now  Christ's  curse  on  my  head,'  he  said, 
*  But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroope  1*11  be. 

« <  0  is  my  basnet  a  widow's  curtch  7 

Or  my  lance  a  wand  o'  the  willow  tree? 
Or  my  arm  a  ladye's  lilye  hand. 
That  an  English  lord  should  lightly  me?  * 

<<  And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  WiUie« 
Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide  7 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Bucdeuch 
Is  Keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side  7 

"  And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  WiUie, 
Withouten  either  dread  or  fear  7 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 
Can  back  a  steed  and  shake  a  spear7  *' 

Kinmont  is  to  be  delivered,  and  the  resQo- 
ing  party  is  described.  Note  the  character^ 
istic  touch  of  Border  humor  at  the  cloaa. 
It  is  quite  an  exquisite  jest  to  run  a  man 
through  the  body,  and  the  want  of  appreci- 
ation of  the  joke  on  the  part  of  the  skewered 
makes  it  all  the  more  delightful. 

*<  He  has  called  iiim  ibrty  marchmen  bauld. 
Were  kinsmen  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch; 
With  spur  on  heel,  and  splent  on  spauld. 
And  gleuves  of  green  and  featiiers  blue^ 

«  There  were  five  and  five  before  them  a', 
Wi'  hunting-horns  and  bugles  bright; 
And  five  and  five  came  wi'  Buccleuch, 
Like  warden's  men  arrayed  for  fight. 

«  And  five  and  five,  like  a  mason  gang. 
That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  hie; 
And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men. 
And  so  they  reached  the  Woodhouselea 

'*  And  as  we  crossed  the  Bateable  land. 
When  to  the  English  side  we  held. 
The  first  o'  men  that  we  met  wi* 
-    Whae  sould  it  be  but  the  fause  Sakelde  T 

•*  *  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  hunters  keen  7  • 
Quo'  fiiuse  Sakelde;  '  come  tell  to  me !  * 

*  We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag 

Has  trespassed  on  Uie  Scots  countrie.* 

"  *  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marshal  men  7* 
Quo'  £Eiuse  &kelde;  *  come  tellme  truel* 

'  We  go  to  catch  a  rank  reiver 

Has  broken  faith  wi'  the  bauld  Buccleuch.' 

*'  *  Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason  lads? ' 
Quo'  fEiuse  Sakelde;  *  come  tell  to  me  ! ' 

*  We  gang  to  harry  a  corbie's  nest 

That  wons  not  far  frae  Woodhouselee.* 

"  •  Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men  7 ' 
Quo*  Ikuse  Sakelde;  '  come  tell  to  me  7  * 
Now  Dickie  of  Dry  hope  led  that  band. 
And  the  nevir  a  word  of  lear  had  he. 

«* « Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side  ? 
Row-footed  outlaws,  stand  ! '  quo'  he. 
The  niver  a  word  had  Dickie  to  say, 
Saehe  thrust  the  lance  thro' his  &uaebodifl;" 
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Are  18  the  rescue  and  oonolasion : 

••Wi*  coaltera  and  wi'  forehammers. 
We  garred  the  bars  bang  merrilie, 
Until  we  came  to  the  inner  prison, 
Where  Willie  o*  Kinmont  he  did  lie. 

'*  And  when  we  cam  to  the  inner  prison. 
Where  Willie  o'  Kinmont  he  did  lie-^ 

*  0  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Upon  the  day  that  thoa*s  to  die  7  * 

**  *  0  I  sleep  safi,  and  I  wake  aft, 

Its  lang  since  sleeping  was  fleyed  frae  me  ! 
Gie  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns. 
And  a'  gnde  fellows  that  speir  for  me.* 

"  Then  Bed  Bowan  has  hente  him  up. 
The  starkest  man  in  Teriotdale — 

*  Abide,  abide,  now,  Bed  Bowan, 

Till  of  my  Lord  Scroope  I  take  fkrewell. 

•• « Farewell,  fiirewell,  my  gude  Lord  Scroope, 
My  gude  Lord  Scroope,  farewell,'  he  cried; 

*  I'll  pay  yon  for  my  lodging  maill. 

When  first  we  meet  on  £e  Border-eide/ 

« 

"  Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry. 
We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang; 
At  every  stride  Bed  Bowan  made, 
I  wot  tftie  Kinmont's  aims  played  clang  ! 

« <  0  mony  a  time,'  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
'  I  have  ridden  a  horse  baith  wild  and  wood. 
But  a  rougher  beast  than  Bed  Bowan 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode.* 


*<  *  And  mony  a  time,'  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
*  I*ve  pricked  a  horse  out  once  the  furs; 
But  since  the  day  I  backed  a  steed 
I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs.* 

*<  We  scarce  had  won  the  Staneshaw-bank, 
When  a'  the  Carlisle  bells  were  rung. 
And  a  thousand  men  on  horse  and  foot 
Cam  wi'  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  along. 

"Buoelench  has  turn'd  to  Eden  Water, 
Even  where  it  flowed  frae  bank  to  brim; 
And  he  has  plunged  in  wi'  a'  his  band 
And  safely  swam  them  through  the  stream. 

**  He  turned  him  to  the  other  side. 

And  at  Lord  Scroope  his  glove  flung  he — 
'  If  ye  like  na  my  visit  in  merry  Bngland, 
In  fair  Sootluid  come  visit  me.' 

•*  All  sore  astonished  stood  Lord  Scroope, 
He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stane; 
He  scarcely  dared  to  trew  his  eyes. 
When  thro'  the  water  they  had  gane. 

**  *  He's  dther  himsell  a  devil  frae  hell. 
Or  else  his  mother  a  witch  maun  be; 
I  wadna  ha  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a'  the  gowd  in  Christentle.' " 

So  all  those  fierce  spirits  have  stormed 
themselTes  out,  and  we  learn  the  stories  of 
their  strifes  and  hatreds,  their  generosities 
and  reTenges,  their  burnings  and  plunder- 
ing!, from  the  strains  of  a  few  wandering 
and  forgotten  minstrels.  They  were  brave 
men,  vbo  did  what  work  they  ha^  to  do 


with  promptitude  and  vigor,  dandled  cfail- 
dren  proudly  enough  on  their  kne^,  and 
when  it  came  to  that  at  last,  they  clashed 
down  in  harness,  and  death  and  pain  got  as 
few  groans  out  of  them  as  out  of  most. 
Times  are  changed  now,  however.  Their 
sons  have  the  same  bold  hearts  and  strong 
arms,  but  they  are  turned  to  other  uses,  and 
worn  out  in  other  tasks.  The  stream  which 
of  yore  rushed  wastefully  from  fount  to  sea, 
is  banked  and  bridged,  it  turns  the  wheels  of 
innumerable  mills,  carries  on  its  bosom  barge 
and  stately  ship,  sweeps  through  mighty 
towns  where  thousands  live  and  die  beneath 
an  ever-brooding  canopy  of  smoke,  and 
melts  into  peaceful  ocean-rest,  a  laborer 
grijned  and  worn ;  but  its  cradle  is  still,  as 
of  old,  on  the  mountain-top  among  the  bb^ 
cred  splendors  of  the  dawn,  its  companions 
the  flying  sunbeams  and  the  troops  of  stars, 
its  nurses  the  dews  of  heaven  and  the  weep- 
ing clouds. 

There  are  modem  writers  who  conceive 
that  man  is  only  poetical  when  he  clanks 
about  in  mail  and  swears  by  St.  Bridget ; 
when  he  inhabits  an  immense  castle  turreted  . 
and  moated,  with  a  background  of  savage 
pines,  amongst  which  the  winds  make  a  great 
roaring  of  winter  nights ;  who  spends  his 
forenoons  amongst  his  dogs,  or  amuses  him- 
self with  flying  his  falcon  at  the  blue-legged 
heron  that  rises  screaming  from  the  weedy 
pool ;  and  they  are  careful  to  inform  the 
world  that  the  Ballad  is  the  most  natural 
form  of  poetry,  and  ought  to  be  the  model 
of  all  future  compositions.    The  wisdom  of 
this  seems  very  questionable.    The  most  pro- 
fitless work  on  this  planet  is  the  simulation 
of  ancient  ballads ;  to  hold  water  in  a  sieve 
is  the  merest  joke  to  it.    A  man  may  as  well 
try  to  recall  Yteterday,  or  to  manufacture 
tiadition  or  antiquity  with  the  moss  of  aga 
on  them.    It  has  been  attempted  by  men  of 
the  highest  genius,  but  in  no  case  with  ea- 
oouraging  success.    If  ever  a  man  was  quaV 
ified  for  the  task,  it  was  Sir  Walter  Sooti. 
No  one  lived  more  in  the  past  than  he.    He 
was  more  familiar  with  the  men  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  than  with  the  men  who  brushy 
past  him  in  Princes  Street ;  and  yet,  his 
efforts  in  the  balkd  form— beautiful  and 
i^irited  poems  they  all  are— are  devoid  of 
the  homely  garrulousness,  the  simple-heart- 
edness, the  carelessness  and  unconsciousness 
which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  productions 
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of  the  old  minstrels.  There  is  no  modem 
attempt  which  oould  by  any  chance  or  po8> 
sibillty  be  mistaken  for  an  original.  You 
read  the  date  upon  it  as  legibly  as  npon  the 
letter  you  received  yesterday.  However 
dexterous  the  workman,  he  is  discovered — a 
word  blabs,  the  turn  of  a  phrase  betrays 
him.  Simplicity,  which  is  seen  at  a  glance 
to  be  affected,  careleamess  elaboratdy  la- 
bored, and  modes  of  thought  and  expression 
which  have  no  oorrespondenoe  with  the 
feelings  or  the  language  of  living  men,  are 
not  ornamental  to  any  form  of  composition. 
Why  should  we  go  to  steel-clad  barons  and 
rough-riding  moss-troopers,— is  then  not 
sufficient  poetry  in  the  life  which  environs 
us  to-day?  It  is  of  course  the  merest 
truism,  that  in  every  age  and  under  every 
disguise— beating  beneath  l^e  mail  of  the 
Crusader  or  the  vest  of  the  English  gentle- 
man— the  same  human  heart  sorrows  and 
rojoices,  and  that  all  poetry  resides  in  it,  and 
not  in  its  encasement  of  Yorkshiro  broad- 
cloth or  Spanish  steel ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  frequently  a  trujsm  which  has  passed 
.for  generations  among  men  like  current  coin, 
would  startle  them  if  they  only  took  the 
ti^uble  to  examine  it.  The  more  generally  a 
thing  is  supposed  to  be  believed  by  mankind, 
the  less  real  faith  there  is  in  it.  Handle 
your  truism,  and  it  explodes  beneath  your 
unsuspecting  nose  like  a  bombshell.  Carlyle 
utters  the  merest  truisms,  and  what  a  strange 
sound  that  is; — ^there  is  again  a  prophet 
amongst  men !  Our  ballad  poetry  is  valu- 
able,— ^for  certain  special  merits  of  genuine- 
ness and  nature  second  only  to  the  Shak- 
spearian  drama, — ^but  why  it  should  be 
chosen  as  a  model,  and  sedulously  imitated, 
is  not  altogether  evident.  Let  genius  have 
free  ra&ge  and  scope ;  it  has  its  own  laws 
which  it  must  obey,  and  no  others ;  and  al- 
though ever  new,  its  developments  aro  ever 
beautiful  and  harmonious.  Poetry  has  a 
value  in  right  of  its  truth  and  bcAuiy ;  it 
has  also  a  value  of  aa  historioal  and  illns- 
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trative  nature;  the  first  may deorease, and 
be  less  regarded  from  the  changing  habits 
and  feelings  of  society ;  the  second  increases 
necessarily  as  the  ages  roll.  Every  bygone 
period  of  the  world  has  reflected  itself  in  its 
contemporary  poetry.  History  storms  on 
with  siege  and  battle  and  political  crisis,  but 
Poetry  runs  alongside  supplementing  His- 
tory, smoothing  its  austerities,  filling  up  its 
chasms  and  interstices  with  music,  catching 
up  the  life  of  the  streets  and  the  current 
tcdk  and  humors  of  men;  chronicling  the 
emotions,  the  desires  that  inflame,  the  fears 
and  spectres  that  daunt  the  heart.  The 
Ballads  are  full  of  the  turbulent  times  which 
environed  their  authors.  When  we  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
we  derive  our  knowledge,  not  so  much  from 
formal  history,  as  from  Chaucer's  picturo  of 
the  pilgrims  in  the  room  at  the  Tabard,  or 
his  description  of  their  ride>  to  Canterbury 
on  the  following  morning.  Though  so  long 
ago,  we  can  see  the  flutter  of  their  dresses 
and  hear  thexa  laughing  yet.  The  reader  of 
Pope  values  him  not  so  much  for  his  splen* 
did  antithesis  and  his  glittering  wit,  but  be- 
cause in  his  pages  he  comes  face  to  fibce  with 
the  century,  breathes  its  very  air,  walks 
into  its  saloons,  sits  among  beroffled  and 
rapiered  dandies  and  beauties  with  patches 
on  their  cheeks,  hears  all  their  delicious 
scandals,  and  the  good  things  of  the  wits ; 
aiiid  whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
— ^perhaps  all  the  better  and  completer  that 
it  is  done  without  special  purpose  or  design — 
the  day  which  is  now  passing  will  be  pre- 
served for  future  men  in  its  poetry.  And 
while  history  shall  ropeat  the  names  of  Alma 
and  Sebastopol,  and  the  story  of  the  sUent 
Emperor  across  the  vmter,  Tennyson  and 
the  Brownings  will  open  the  doors  of  our 
houses,  and  readers  may  see  the  faces,  hear 
the  voices,  and  note,  if  they  choose,  the  very 
fnmituro  of  the  rooms,  with  the  spanid 
asleep  on  the  rug,  of  the  men  who  aro  living 
now.  A.  S. 


m*a 


Ths  Kington  Whig  says :  <<  We  announce  it 
as  a  positive  fhet,  that  0r.  Rae,  the  Arctic 
traveller,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  kind 
friends,  is  building  in  Kingston  dock-ysrd  an 
Arctic  schooner,  to  be  ready  in  May,  to  go  down 
to  Quebec,  thence  to  the  Arctic  regions,  to  make 
one  more  search  for  Captam  Franklin's  party, 
^tead  or  aUve.    Dr.  Bae  is  to  command  the 


schooner,  and  the  psr^  of  hardj^  adventurers 
to  accompany  him  snd  man  his  vessel  are 
selected  and  engaged.  We  say  to  seardi  for 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  men;  because,  as  for 
the  slups  Terror  and  Erebus,  they  were  most 
unquestionably  seen  in  1851,  attached  to  an 
iceberg,  drifting  to  the  south,  in  the  ssme  way 
as  was  the  Rtiotute,** 
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From  The  Quarterly  Berlew. 

1.  A  Treatise    on    the  Nature,  Fecundity, 

and  Devastating  Character  of  the  Rat, 
and  its  cruel  Cost  to  the  Nation,  with 
ike  best  Means  for  its  Extermination. 
By  Uncle  James.    London,  1850. 

2.  Hyaiene  puhtique,  ou  Mimoires  sur  les 

Questions  les  plus  importantes  de  VHy- 
gi^ne  ;  appliguee  aux  Professions  et  aux 

Travaux  </*  Utiltd pubUque,  Par  A.  J. 
B.  Parent  Duoh^teiet.  Pftris,  2  Yols., 
1836. 

3.  Oleoninffs  in  Natural  History,    By  Ed- 

ward JeMB.  8th  edition.  London, 
1854. 

BoswBix  relates  that  the  wits,  who  as- 
sembled at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshoa  Rey- 
nolds to  hear  Grainger's  poem  on  the 
''Sagar-cane  "  read  in  manuscript,  barst 
vd!U^  laughter  when,  after  muoh  pompous 
bkmk-Terse,  a  new  paragraph  commenoed 
with  tha  inyocation — 

•<  Now,  Muse,  let's  sing  of  rats.." 
But,  if  a  mean  topic  for  the  bard,  they  are 
an  interesting  subject  to  the  naturalist,  an 
anxious  one  to  the  agriculturist,  and  of 
some  importance  to  everybody.  Though  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  throw  around  them 
a  halo  of  poetry,  and  to  elevate  them  into 
epic  dignity— a  difBcul'ty  which  was  noways 
somoanted  by  calling  them,  as  Grainger 
nhseqaently  did,  "the  whiskered  vermin 
tice" — yet  there  was  nothing  with  which 
they  had  a  more  serious  practical  connec- 
tion than  the  "  Sugar-cane."  It  was  reok- 
oned  that  in  Jamaica  they  consumed  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  entire  crop,  and 
30,000  were  destroyed  in  one  year  in  a 
single  plantation.  In  fact  rats  are  to  the 
earth  what  sparrows  are  to  the  air — univer^ 
salty  present.  Unlike  their  feathered  ana- 
logues we  rarely  see  them,  and  consequently 
have  littie  idea  of  the  liberality  with  which 
they  are  distributed  over  every  portion  of 
the  habitable  globe.  They  swarm  in  myriads 
in  the  vast  network  of  sewers  under  our 
feet,  and  by  means  of  our  house-drains  have 
free  aeeess  to  our  basements,  under  which 
they  burrow ;  in  the  walls  they  establish  a 
series  of  hidden  passages ;  they  rove  beneath 
the  floors  and  the  roof,  and  thus  establish 
themselves  above,  below,  and  beside  us.  In 
the  remote  islands  of  the  Pacific  they  equally 
abound,  and  are  sometimes  the  only  inhabi- 
tants. But  we  shall  not  attempt  to  write 
the  universal   history  of  the   rat.    It   is 
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enough  if  we  narrate  his  doings  in  Great 
Britain. 

There  are  in  England  two  kinds  of  land- 
rats — the  old  EogliBh  black  rat,  and  the 
Norwegian  or  brown  rat.  According  to 
Mr.  Waterton  the  black  rat  is  the  native 
and  proper  inhabitant  of  the  island ;  the 
brown  rat  not  only  an  interloper  and  exter- 
minator, but  a  \Vhig  rat — a  combination 
which  he  thinks  perfectly  consistent.  In 
his  charming  Essays  on  Natural  History  he 
says : 

"Though  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are 
anj  minutes  in  the  zoological  archives  of 
this  country  which  point  out  to  us  the  pre- 
cisia  time  at  which  this  insatiate  and  mis- 
chievous little  brute  first  appeared  among  us, 
still  there  is  a  tradition  current  in  this  part 
of  the  country  (Yorkshire)  that  it  actually 
came  over  in  the  same  ship  which  conveyed 
the  new  dynasty  to  these  shores.  My  father, ' 
who  was  of  the  first  order  of  field  natural- 
ists, was  always  positive  upon  this  point, 
and  he  maintained  firmly  that  it  did  accom- 
nany  the  House  of  Hanover  in  its  emigration 
trom  Germany  to  England." 

Having  thus  given  the  "  little  brute  "  a 
bad  name,  he  pertinaciously  hnnto  him  ; 
through  the  two  volumes  of  his  Essays;  : 
nay,  he  does  more ;  for,  on  aocount  of  his 
Whiggism,  he  is  the  only  wild  animal  ban- 
ished forever  from  Waterton  Hall,  that 
happy  home  for  all  other  fowls  of  the  air 
and  beasts  of  the  field,  against  which  game- 
keepers wage  war  as  vermin.  In  Carpen- 
ter's edition  of  Guvier,  however,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  brown  rat,  or  Surmulot, 
which,  if  true,  entirely  disposes  of  this 
pretty  account  of  his  advent.  We  are 
there  told  that  he  originally  eame  from  Per- 
sia, where  he  lives  in  burrows,  and  that  he  ' 
did  not  set  out  on  his  travels  until  the  year 
1727,  when  an  earthquake  induced  him  to  . 
swim  the  Volga,  and  enter  Europe  by  way 
of  Astrakan.*  When  once  he  had  set  foot 
in  England,  he  no  doubt  treated  his  weaker 
brother  and  predecessor,  the  black  rat,  much 
as  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  treated  by  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Though  the  black  rat 
was  not  himself  an  usurper,  but  rather  an 

*  The  historr  of  the  migrations  of  the  rat  is  in- 
volved in  doubt,  and  none  of  the  acconnts  can  be 
relied  on.  Goldsmith  had  been  assured  that  the 
Norway  rat  as  it  is  called,  tboagh  it  was  qnite  un- 
known in  that  country  when  it  established  itself 
in  England,  came  to  us  from  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  . 
whither  it  had  been  carried  in  the  ships  that  «• 
traded  in  provisions  to  Gibraltar.  ^ 
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emigrant  who  took  poaseasion  of  an  nnoocu- 
pied  territory,  his  reign  ia  also  said  by  some 
to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  an  earlier 
change  in  the  royal  line  of  England,  for  he 
is  asserted  to  have  come  over  in  the  train  of 
the  Oonquerer.  He  still  abounds  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  to  this  day  is  known  in  Wales 
under  the  name  of  Llyoden  Ffancon — the 
French  mouse. 

Rats  are  no  exception  to  the  law  which, 
Wordsworth  says,  prevails  among  "  all  the 
creatures  of  flood  and  field." 

**  The  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them — the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

But  the  black  rat  has  kept  more  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  Mr.  Waterton  is  mis- 
taken when  he  adopts  the  popular  notion 
*that  the  old  English  breed  which  came  in 
with  the  Conqueror  is  almost  totally  anni- 
hilated by  his  brown  cousin.  The  first 
comer  has  no  more  been  destroyed  by  the 
subsequent  invader,  than  the  Gelt  is  annihi- 
lated by  the  triumphant  Saxon.  As  we  find 
the  former  still  holding  their  ground  in 
Cornwall,  Wales,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  so  we  find  the  black  rat  flourish- 
ing in  certain  localities.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Tower,  in  Whitbread's  brew- 
ery, and  in  the  Whitechapel  sugar-refineries, 
he  still  holds  his  own,  and  woe  be  to  any 
brown  trespasser  who  ventures  into  his  pre- 
cincts. The  weaker  animal  has  leamt  that 
union  is  strength,  and,  acting  in  masses, 
they  attack  their  powerful  foe  as  fearlessly 
as  a  flight  of  swallows  does  a  hawk ;  but  if 
an  equal  number  of  the  two  breeds  are 
placed  together  in  a  cage  without  food,  the 
chances  are  that  all  the  blaek  rats  will  have 
disappeared  before  morning,  and,  even 
though  well  fed,  the  brown  Brobdignags 
invariably  eat  off  the  lon^  and  delicate  ears 
of  their  little  brethren,  just  as  a  gourmand, 
after  a  substantial  meal,  amuses  his  appetite 
with  a  wafer-biscuit. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  rat  is  due  to  the 
fearlessness  with  which  he  will  follow  man 
and  his  commissariat  wherever  he  goes. 
.Scarcely  a  ship  leaves  a  port  for  a  distant 
tiroyage  but  it  takes  in  its  complement  of  rats 
4Ui  regularly  as  the  passengers,  and  in  tins 
ijaanner  the  destructive  little  animal  has  not 
<m^  distributed  himself  over  the  entire  globe, 
Iwt,  like  an  enterprising  traveller,  oontina* 


ally  passes  from  one  country  to  another.  The 
colony  of  four-footed  depredators,  which 
ships  itself  free  of  expense,  makes,  for  in* 
stance,  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  whence  many 
of  the  body  will  again  go  to  sea,  and  land 
perhaps  at  some  uninhabited  island  where 
the  vessel  may  have  touched  for  water.  In 
this  manner  many  a  hoary  old  wanderer  has 
circumnavigated  the  globe  oftener  than  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  set  his  paws  on  twenty  dif- 
ferent shores.  The  rat-catcher  to  the  Eaaft 
India  Company  has  often  destroyed  as  many 
as  five  hundred  in  a  ship  newly  arrived  from 
Calcutta.  The  genuine  ship-rat  is  a  more 
delicate  animal  than  the  brown  rat,  and  has 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  old  Norman 
breed,  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  they 
are  btimately  related.  The  same  fine  large 
ear,  sharp  nose,  long  tail,  dark  fur,  and 
small  size,  characterize  both,  and  a  like  an- 
.tipathy  exists  between  them  and  the  Norwe- 
gian species.  '  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  distinct  colonies  of  the  two  kinds  in 
the  same  ship — the  one  confining  itself  to  the 
stem,  the  other  to  the  stern,  of  the  veoBel. 
The  same  arrangement  is  often  adopted  in 
the  warehouses  of  seaports,  the  ship's  com- 
pany generally  locating  themselves  as  near 
the  water  as  possible,  and  the  landsmen  in 
the  more  inland  portion  of  the  building. 

When  rats  have  once  found  their  way 
into  a  ship  they  are  secure  as  long  as  the 
cargo  is  on  board,  provided  they  can  com- 
mand the  great  necessary — ^water.  If  this  is 
well  guarded,  they  will  resort  to  extraordi- 
nary expedients  to  procure  it.  In  a  rainy 
night  they  will  come  on  deck  to  drink,  and 
wHl  even  ascend  the  rigging  to  sip  the  mois- 
ture which  lies  in  the  folds  of  the  sails. 
When  reduced  to  extremities  they  will  attack 
the  spirit-casks,  and  get  so  drunk  that  they 
are  unable  to  walk  home.  The  land-rat 
will,  in  like  manner,  gnaw  the  metal  tubes 
which  in  public-houses  lead  from  the  spirit- 
store  to  the  tap,  and  is  as  convivial  on  these 
occanons  as  his  nautical  relation.  The  en- 
tire race  have  a  quick  ear  for  running  liquid, 
and  they  constantly  eat  into  leaden  pipes, 
and  much  to  their  astonishment  receive  a 
douche-bath  in  consequence.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water  which 
causes  them  in  many  cases  to  desert  the 
ship  the  moment  she  touches  the  shore.  On 
such  occasions  they  get,  if  possible,  dry- 
footed  to  land,  which  they  generally  aooom- 


plish  by  poanng  in  Indian  file  along  the 
mooring-Tope,  though,  if  no  other  passage  is 
proTided  for  them,  thej  will  not  hesitate  to 
Bwim.  In  the  same  manner  they  board 
ships  firom  the  shore  .  and  so  well  are  their 
invading  habits  known  to  sailors,  that  it  is 
common  upon  coming  into  port  to  fill  up  the 
hawser  holes,  or  else  to  run  the  mooring- 
cable  through  a  broom,  the  projecting  twigs 
of  which  effectually  stop  the  ingress  of  these 
nautical  quadrupeds.  Their  occupancy  of 
the  smaller  bird-breeding  islands  invariably 
ends  in  their  drlTing  away  the  feathered  in- 
habitants, for  they  plunder  the  nests  of  their 
eggp,  and  devour  the  young.  The  puffins 
have  in  this  way  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish Pufiin's  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Caer- 
Baivon. 

The  ship-rat  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  water-rat,  which  is  an  entirely  different 
wpddeB,  The  latter  partakes  of  the  habits 
€^  the  beaver,  and  is  somewhat  like  him  in 
appearance.  He  possesses  the  same  bluff 
head  and  long  fur  in  which  are  buried  his 
diminntive  ears.  He  dwells  in  holes,  in  the 
banks  of  rivers,  which  he  constructs  with  a 
land  and  water  entrance  to  provide  against 
destraction  by  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
stream.  This  animal  lives  entirely  upon 
vegetable  food,  which  he  will  now  and  then 
seek  at  some  distance  inland,  and  we  suspect 
that  to  him  may  be  traced  many  of  the  de- 
vastations in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens 
for  which  the  poor  sparrows  get  the  blame. 
We  have  seen  water-rats  cross  a  wide  meadow, 
climb  the  stalks  of  the  dwarf  beans,  and, 
after  detaching  the  pods  with  their  teeth, 
shell  their  contents  in  the  most  workmanlike 
manner.  They  will  mount  vines  and  feed  on 
the  grapes ;  and  a  friend  informs  us  that  on 
one  occasion  he  saw  a  water-rat  go  up  a 
ladder  which  was  resting  against  a  plum- 
tree,  and  attack  the  fruit.  If  a  garden  is 
near  the  haunts  of  water-rats,  it  is  necessary 
to  watch  narrowly  for  the  holes  underneath  the 
walls,  for  they  will  burrow  under  the  foun- 
dation with  all  the  vigor  of  sappers  and 
miners.  Such  is  the  cunning  with  which 
they  drive  their  shafts  that  they  will  ascend 
beneath  a  stack  of  wood,  a  heap  of  stones,  or 
any  other  object  which  will  conceal  the  pas- 
sage by  which  they  obtain  an  entrance. 

The  water-rat  is,  however,  a  rare  animal 
compared  with  its  first-cousin,  the  common 
brown  or  Norway  rat,  which  is  likewise,  as 
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Lord  Bacon  says  of  the  ant,  "  a  shrewd 
thing  in  a  garden."  They  select,  according 
to  Cobbett,  the  prime  of  the  dessert — melons, 
strawberries,  grapes,  and  wall-fruit;  and 
though  they  do  but  taste  of  each,  it  is  not, 
as  he  remarks,  very  pleasant  to  eat  after 
them.  Not  many  years  since  they  existed  in 
millions  in  the  drains  and  sewers  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Several  causes  have  been  in  opera- 
tion to  diminish  their  numbers,  and  in  some 
quarters  of  the  town  almost  wholly  to  extin- 
guish them.  In  the  first  place,  the  method 
of  flushing  the  sewers  lately  adopted  is  ex- 
ceedingly fatal  to  them.  When  the  sluices 
are  opened,  go  they  must  with  the  rush  of 
waters,  and  they  may  be  seen  shot  out  by 
hundreds  from  the  mouths  of  the  culverts 
into  the  Thames.  The  fact  that  rats  are 
worth  three  shillings  a  dozen  for  sporting 
purposes  proves,  however,  the  most  certain 
means  of  their  destruction,  for  it  insures 
their  ceaseless  pursuit  by  the  great  hunter, 
man.  The  underground  city  of  sewers  be- 
comes one  vast  hunting-ground,  in  which 
men  regularly  gain  a  livelihood  by  captur- 
ing them.  Before  entering  the  subterrane* 
ous  world  the  associates  generally  plan  what 
routes  they  will  take,  and  at  what  point 
they  will  meet,  possibly  with  the  idea  of 
driving  their  prey  towards  a  central  spot. 
They  go  in  couples,  each  man  carrying  a 
lighted  candle  with  a  tin  reflector,  a  bag,  a 
sieve,  and  a  spade ;  the  spade  and  sieve  be- 
ing used  for  examining  any  deposit  which 
promises  to  contain  some  article  of  value. 
The  moment  the  rat  sees  the  light  he  runs 
along  the  sides  of  the  drain  just  above  the 
line  of  the  sewage  water ;  the  men  follow, 
and  speedily  overtake  the  winded  animal, 
which  no  sooner  finds  his  pursuers  gaining 
upon  him  than  he  sets  up  a  shrill  squeak,  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  is  seized  wHh  the 
bare  hand  behind  the  ears,  and  deposited  in 
the  bag.  In  this  manner  a  dozen  will  some- 
times be  captured  in  as  many  minutes. 
When  driven  to  bay  at  the  end  of  a  blind 
sewer,  they  will  often  fly  at  the  boots  of 
their  pursuers  in  the  most  determined  man- 
ner. 

The  favorite  stronghold  of  the  rat  is  that 
portion  of  the  house-drain  which  opens  at 
right  angles  into  the  main  sewer.  Here  he 
sits  like  a  sentinel,  and  in  security  watches 
with  his  keen  but  astonished  eyes  the  extra- 
ordinary apparition  running  with  a  light 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most  antrapped 
bouBe-drains  are  inhabited  by  their  own 
particular  rats,  and  woe  be  to  the  intruder 
who  yenturee  to  interfere  with  those  in  pos- 
Beesion.  The  rat  as  well  as  the  cat  may  thus 
be  classed  among  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  household,  who  acts  as  a  kind  of  preven- 
tiye  puss  in  keeping  out  the  whole  under- 
ground community  of  vermin,  which  other- 
wise would  have  the  run  of  our  basements. 

These  vermin  congregate  thickest  in  the 
neighborhood  of  slaughter-houses,  or,  in 
other  words,  where  food  is  most  plentiful. 
They  are  frequently  found  sitting  in  clusters 
on  the  ledge  formed  by  the  invert  of  the 
sewers.  As  the  scavengers  of  drains,  they 
undoubtedly  do  good  service,  but  it  is  a  poor 
Bet-off  for  the  mischief  they  perpetrate  in 
destroying  the  brick-work  of  the  sewers — 
burrowing  in  every  direction,  and  thus  con- 
structing lateral  cesspools,  the  contents  of 
which  permeate  the  ground  and  filter  into 
the  wells.  In  making  these  excavations, 
morepver,  they  invariably  transfer  the  earth 
to  the  main  sewers,  and  form  obstructions  to 
the  flow.  The  accumulations  of  their  paw- 
work  have  regularly  to  be  removed  in  small 
trucks  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  if 
this  precaution  were  not  taken  they  would 
In  a  few  years  entirely  destroy  the  vast  sys- 
tem of  subterranean  culverts  which  have  been 
laboriously  constructed  at  the  expense  of  mil- 
lions. The  pipe-drains  with  smooth  barrels, 
which  the  rat^s  tooth  cannot  touch,  alone 
baffle  him  ;  indeed,  the  rapid  flow  of  water 
in  their  narrow  channel  prevents  his  even  re- 
taining his  footing  in  them.  In  revenge 
for  thus  being  circumvented,  he  has  in  many 
oases  entirely  ruined  the  newly  laid  channel 
of  pipes  by  burrowing  under  them,  and 
oausing  them  to  dip  and  open  at  the  joints. 

In  France  the  sewer  authorities  hold  an 
annual  hunting  match,  on  which  occasion 
there  is  a  grand  capture  of  rats ;  these  ani- 
mals are  not  destined  to  afford  sport  to  the 
'*  fancy  "  under  the  tender  manipulations  of 
a  dog  \^  Billy;  "  on  the  contrary,  our  neigh- 
bors have  too  much  respect  for  the  integrity 
of  its  hide.  We  are  informed  that  they 
have  established  a  company  in  Paris,  upon 
the  Hudson *B  Bay  principle,  to  buy  np  all 
the  rate  of  the  country  for  the  sake  of  their 
■kin.  The  soft  nap  of  the  fur  when  dressed 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  texture,  far  exceed- 
ing in  delicacy  that  of  the  beaver,  and  the 


hatters  consequently  use  it  as  a  substitute 
The  hide  is  employed  to  make  the  thumbs 
of  the  best  gloves,  the  elasticity  and  close- 
ness of  its  texture  rendering  it  preferable  to 
kid. 

Parent  Duch&telet  collected  several  partic- 
ulars of  the  rats  which  in  his  day  frequented 
the  knackers'  yards  at  Montfaucon.  At- 
tracted by  the  abundance  of  animal  food, 
they  increased  so  enormously  that  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants,  hearing  that  the  gov- 
ernment intended  to  remove  these  establish- 
ments, were  seized  with  apprehension  lest 
the  vermin,  when  deprived  of  their  larder, 
should  spread  through  the  neighborhood, 
and,  like  a  flight  of  locusts,  swallow  up 
every  thing.  The  alarmists  may  even  havo 
feared  lest  they  should  meet  with  a  similar 
fate  to  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
who,  if  old  chronicles  are  to  be  believed, 
retired  to  a  tower  in  one  of  the  isles  of  the 
Rhine  to  escape  being  devoured  by  a  host  of 
these'  creatures  whose  appetites  were  set 
upon  him,  and  who,  pertinaciously  pursuing 
him  to  his  retreat,  succeeded  in  eating  him 
up  at  last.  The  Report  of  the  Commission 
instituted  to  inquire  into  the  circumstancea 
of  the  Montfaucon  case  showed  that  tha 
apprehensions  of  serious  damage  were  by  no 
means  unfounded. 

«  If  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  be  thrown 
during  the  day  in  a  comer,  the  next  morning 
they  will  be  found  stripped  of  their  flesh. 
An  old  proprietor  of  one  of  the  slaughter- 
houses had  a  certain  space  of  ground  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls,  with  holes  only  large 
enough  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  rats. 
Within  this  inciosure  he  left  the  carcases 
of  two  or  three  horses;  and  when  night 
came,  he  went  quietly  with  his  workmen, 
stopped  up  the  holes,  and  then  entered  into 
the  mclosure,  with  a  stick  in  one  hand  and 
a  lighted  torch  in  the  other.  The  animals 
covered  the  ground  so  thickly  that  a  blow 
struck  anywhere  did  execution.  By  re- 
peating the  process  after  intervals  of  a  few 
days,  be  killed  16,050  rats  in  the  space  of 
one  month,  and  2650  in  a  single  night. 
They  have  burrowed  under  all  the  walls  and 
buildings  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  only 
by  such  precautions  as  putting  broken  glass 
bottles  round  the  foundation  of  a  house  at- 
tached to  the  establishment  that  the  proprie- 
tor is  able  to  preserve  it.  All  the  neighbor- 
ing fields  are  excavated  by  them  ;  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  the  earth  to  give  way  and 
leave  these  subterraneous  works  exposed. 
In  severe  frost,  when  it  becomes  impossible 


to  cut  up  the  bodies  of  the  horses,  and  when 
the  fragments  of  flesh  are  almost  too  hard 
for  the  rats  to  feed  upon,  they  enter  the 
body  and  devour  the  flesh  from  tne  inside,  so 
that  when  the  thaw  comes  the  workmen  find 
nothine  below  the  skin  but  a  skeleton,  better 
deared  of  its  flesh  than  if  it  had  been  done 
by  the  most  skilful  operator.  Their  ferocity, 
as  well  as  their  voracity,  surpasses  any  thine 
that  can  be  imagined.  M.  Majendie  placed 
a  dozen  rats  in  a  box  in  order  to  try  some 
experiments ;  when  he  reached  home  and 
opened  the  bnx,  there  were  but  three  remain- 
ing ;  these  had  devoured  the  rest,  and  had 
omy  left  their  bones  and  tails." 

We  have  been  informed  that  these  rats 
regolariy  marched  in  troops  in  search  of 
water  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  that 
they  have  often  been  met  in  single  file ,  stealing 
beside  the  walls  that  lined  the  road  to  their 
dnnking^plaoe.  As  the  pavement  in  Paris 
overhangs  the  gutters,  the  rats  take  advan- 
tage of  this  oovered  way  to  creep  in  safety 
from  street  to  street.  Their  migratory  habi ts 
an  well  known, and  every  neighborhood  has 
its  tale  of  their  travels.  Mr.  Jesse  relates 
an  anecdote,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
Sussex  clergyman,  which  tends  to  prove  that 
the  old  English  rat  at  least  shows  a  consider- 
ation and  care  for  its- elders  on  the  march 
which  is  worthy  of  human  philanthropy. 
"  Walking  out  in  some  meadows  one  even- 
ing, he  observed  a  great  number  of  rats 
migrating  from  one  place  to  another.  He 
stood  perfectly  still,  and  the  whole  assem- 
blage passed  close  to  him.  His  astonish- 
ment, however,  was  great  when  he  saw 
amongst  the  number  an  old  blind  rat,  which 
held  a  piece  of  stick  at  one  end  in  its  mouth, 
while  another  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of 
it, and  thus  conducted  its  blind  companion." 
A  kindred  circumstance  was  witnessed  in 
1757  by  Mr.  Purdew,  a  surgeon's  mate  on 
board  the  Lancaster.  Lying  awake  one 
evening  in  bis  berth,  he  saw  a  rat  enter, 
look  cautiously  round,  and  retire.  He  soon 
returned  leading  a  second  rat,  who  appeared 
to  be  blind,  by  the  ear.  A  third  rat  joined 
them  shortly  afterwards,  and  assisted  the 
original  conductor  in  picking  up  fragments 
of  biseait,  and  placing  them  before  their 
infirm  patent,  as  the  blind  old  patriarch  was 
supposed  to  be.  It  is  only  when  tormented 
by  hunger  that  they  appear  to  lose  their 
fdlow-feeling,  and  to  prey  upon  one  an- 
other. 

The  sagacity  of  the  rat  in  the  pursuit  of  | 
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food  is  so  great,  that  we  almost  wonder  at 
the  small  amount  of  its  cerebral  development. 
Indeed  he  is  so  cunning,  and  works  occasion- 
ally with  such  human  ingenuity,  that  ao- 
counts  which  are  perfectly  correct  are  some- 
times received  as  mere  fables.  Incredible  as 
the  story  may  appear  of  their  removing 
hens'  eggs  by  one  fellow  lying  on  his  back 
and  grasping  tightly  his  ovoid  burden  with 
his  forepaws,  whilst  his  comrades  drag  him 
away  by  the  tail,  we  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe it,  knowing  as  we  do  that  they  will 
carry  eggs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a 
house,  lifting  them  from  stair  to  stair,  the 
first  rat  pushing  them  up  on  its  hind  and 
the  second  lifting  them  with  its  fore  legp. 
They  will  extract  the  cotton  from  a  flask  of 
Florence  oil,  dipping  in  their  long  tails,  and 
repeating  the  manoeuvre  until  they  have 
consumed  every  drop.  We  have  found 
lumps  of  sugar  in  deep  drawers  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet  from  the  place  where  the 
petty-larceny  was  committed  ;  and  a  friend 
saw  a  rat  mount  a  table  on  which  a  drum 
of  figs  was  placed,  and  straightway  tip  it 
over,  scattering  its  contents  on  the  floor 
beneath,  where  a  score  of  his  expectant 
brethrensat  watching  for  the  windfall.  His 
instinct  is  no  less  shown  in  the  selection  of 
suitable  food.  He  attacks  the  portion  of  the 
elephant's  tusks  that  abound  with  animal 
oil,  in  preference  to  that  which  contains 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  rat-gnawn  ivory 
is  selected  by  the  turner  as  fitted  for  billiard- 
balls  and  other  articles  where  the  qualities 
of  elasticity  and  transparency  are  required. 
Thus  the  tooth-print  of  this  little  animal 
serves  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  excellence 
in  a  precious  material  devoted  to  the  decora- 
tive arts.  The  rat  does  not  confine  himself 
to  inert  substances ;  when  he  is  hard  pressed 
for  food  he  will  attack  any  thing  weaker 
than  himself.  Frogs,  Goldsmith  says,  had 
been  introduced  into  Ireland  some  considera- 
ble time  before  the  brown  rat,  and  had  mul- 
tiplied abundantly,  but  they  were  pursued 
in  their  marshes  by  this  indefatigable Aunter, 
and  eaten  clean  from  off  the  Emerald  Isle. 
He  does  not  scruple  to  assault  domestic 
poultry ;  though  a  rat  which  attempted  to 
capture  the  chicken  of  a  game  fowl,' was 
killed  by  the  mother  with  beak  and  spur  in 
the  course  of  twelve  minutes.  The  hen 
seized  it  by  the  neck,  shook  it  violently,  put 
out  an  eye,  and  plainly  showed  that  the  fowl 
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in  a  conflict  would  be  the  more  powerfal  of 
the  two,  if  he  was  only  equally  daring. 
The  number  of  young  ducks  which  the  rats 
destroyed  in  the  Zoological  Gardeps  rendered 
it  necessary  to  surround  the  pools  with  a 
wire  rat-fencing,  which  halfway  up  has  a 
pipe  of  wire- work,  the  circle  of  which  is  not 
complete  by  seyeral  inches  in  the  under  part, 
and  the  rat,  unable  to  crawl  along  the  con- 
oave  roof  which  stops  his  onward  path,  is 
compelled  to  return  discomfited. 

The  rats  have  been  for  a  long  time  the 
pests  of  these  Gardens,  attracted  by  the 
presence  of  large  quantities  of  food.  The 
grating  under  one  of  the  tigers'  dens  is 
eaten  through  by  this  nimble-toothed  bur- 
glar, who  makes  as  light  of  copper-wire  as 
of  leaden  pipes.  Immediately  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  monkey-house,  they 
took  possession  and  ate  through  the  floors  in 
every  direction  to  get  at  poor  Jacko's  bread. 
Vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  exclude 
them ;  the  floors  were  filled  in  with  concrete, 
and  the  open  roof  was  ceiled ;  but  they 
quietly  penetrated  through  the  plaster  of  the 
latter,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  holes  to  this 
day.  They  burrowed  in  the  old  inclosure  of 
the  wombat  till  the  ground  was  quite  rot- 
ten ;  and  they  still  march  about  the  den  of 
the  rhinoceros,  and  scamper  over  his  impreg- 
nable hide.  It  is  only  by  constantly  hunt- 
ing them  with  terriers  that  they  can  be  kept 
down,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  in  a  fort- 
night are  often  dispatched,  their  carcases 
being  handed  over  to  the  vultures  and  eagles. 
Many  of  them  seek  in  the  daytime  a  securer 
retreat.  They  have  frequently  been  seen  at 
erening  swimming  in  companies  across  the 
canal  to  forage  in  the  Gardens  through  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  they  returned  to 
their  permanent  quarters  by  the  same  route. 

The  proprietors  of  the  bonded-wheat  ware- 
houses on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are  forced 
to  take  the  utmost  precautions  against  the 
entrance  of  these  depredators ;  otherwise 
they  would  troop  in  myriads  from  the  sewers 
and  water-side  premises,  and,  as  they  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  habit  of  communicating 
among  their  friends  the  whereabouts  of  any 
extraordinary  supplies,  they  would  go  on 
increasing  day  by  day  as  the  report  of  the 
good  news  spread  through  rat-land.  To 
repel  their  attentions,  the  wooden  floors,  and 
the.  under  parts  of  the  doors  of  the  gran- 
aries, are  lined  with  eheet-iron,  and  the 


foundations  are  sometimes  set  in  concrete 
mixed  with  glass — ^matters  too  hard  for  eyen 
their  teeth  to  discuss. 

Country  rats  in  the  summer  take  to  the 
fields,  and  create  enormous  havoc  among  the 
standing  com.  They  nibble  off  the  ears  of 
wheat,  and  carry  them  to  their  runs  and 
burrows,  where  large  stores  have  been  found 
hoarded  up  with  all  the*  forethought  of  the 
dormouse.  Fanners  are  often  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  the  presence  of  rats  in  wheat-stacks 
which  have  been  placed  upon  the  most  cun- 
ningly-contrived stands.  The  fact  is,  these 
animals  are  tossed  up  with  the  sheaves  to 
the  rick,  where  they  increase  and  multiply 
at  their  leisure,  and  frequently  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  rick,  seeming  fair  on  the  out- 
side, is  little  better  than  a  huge  rat^pie. 

The  propensity  of  the  rat  to  gnaw  must 
not  be  attributed  altogether  to  a  reckleas  de- 
termination to  overcome  impediments.  The 
never-ceasing  action  of  his  teeth  is  not  a 
pastime,  but  a  necessity  of  his  existence. 
The  writer  of  an  interesting  paper  on  rats  in 
'*Bentley'8  Miscellany*'  has  explained  so 
clearly  the  dentistry  of  the  tribe,  that  we 
extract  his  account : 

**  The  rat  has  formidable  weapons  in  the 
shape  of  four  small,  lon^,  and  very  sharp 
teeth,  two  of  which  are  m  the  upper  and 
two  in  the  lower  jaw.  These  are  formed  in 
the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and  by  the  following 
wonderml  provision  of  nature  have  always 
a  fine,  sharp,  cutting  edge.  On  examining 
them  carefully,  we  find  that  the  inner  part  is 
of  a  soft,  ivory-like  composition,  whico  may 
be  easily  worn  away,  whereafl  the  outside  is 
composed  of  a  glass-like  enamel,  which  is 
excessively  hard.  The  upper  teeth  work  ex- 
actly into  the  under,  so  that  the  centres  of 
the  opposed  teeth  meet  exactly  in  the  act  of 
gnawing ;  the  soft  part  is  thus  being  perpet- 
ually worn  away,  while  the  hard  part  keeps 
a  sharp  chisel-like  edge  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  teeth  grow  up  from  the  bottom,  bo  that 
as  they  wear  away  a  fresh  supply  is  ready. 
The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is, 
that,  if  one  of  the  teeth  be  removed,  either 
by  accident  or  on  purpose,  the  opposed  tooth 
will  continue  to  grow  upwards,  and,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  grind  it  away,  will  project 
from  the  mouth  and  turn  upon  itself ;  or,  if 
it  be  an  under-tooth,  it  will  even  run  into 
the  skull  above.  There  is  a  preparation  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons which  well  illustrates  this  fact.  It  is 
an  incisor  tooth  of  a  rat,  which,  from  the 
cause  above  mentioned,  has  increased  its 
growth  upward  to  sach  a  degree  that  it  has 


fonned  a  oomplete  circle  and  a  segment  of 
another ;  the  diameter  of  it  is  aboat  large 
enoogh  to  admit  a  good-eized  thumb.  It  is 
aooompanied  by  the  folio  win  j^  memorandum, 
addreseed  by  a  Spaniab  priest  to  Sir  J. 
Banks,  who  presented  it  to  the  Museum  :  '  I 
send  you  an  extraordinary  tooth  of  a  rat. 
Believe  me,  it  was  found  in  the  Nazareth 
garden  (to  which  Order  I  belong).  I  was 
present  when  the  animal  was  killed,  and 
took  the  tooth ;  I  know  not  its  virtues,  nor 
have  the  natives  discovered  them.'  " 

We  once  saw  a  newly-killed  rat  to  whom 
this  misfortune  had  occurred.  The  tooth, 
vbich  was  an  upper  one,  had  in  this  case 
also  formed  a  complete  circle,  and  the  point 
in  winding  round  had  passed  through  the 
lip  of  the  animal.  Thus  the  ceaseless  work- 
ing of  the  rat's  incisors  against  some  hard 
substance  is  necessary  to  keep  them  down, 
and  if  he  did  not  gnaw  for  his  subsistence 
he  would  bo  compelled  to  gnaw  to  prevent 
his' jaws  being  gradually  locked  by  their 
rapid  development. 

The  destructive  nature  of  the  rat,  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  multi- 
plies, and  his  perpetual  presence — for  where 
there  is  a  chink  that  he  can  fill,  and  food 
for  him  to  eat,  there  he  will  be,  notwith- 
standing that  a  long  line  of  ancestors  have 
one  after  another  been  destroyed  on  the  spot* 
—necessitates  some  counteracting  influence 
to  keep  him  within  due  bounds ;  this  is  done 
bj  making  him  the  prey  of  hunting  animals 
and  reptiles,  beginning  with  man,  and  run- 
ning down  the  chain  of  organized  life  to 
the  gliding  snake.  The  poor  rat,  although 
he  doubtless  does  service  as  a  scavenger,  and 
must  have  his  use  in  fulfilling*  some  essential 
purpose  of  creation,  finds  favor  nowhere; 
e?ery  man's  hand,  nearly  every  feline  paw, 
and  many  birds'  beaks,  are  against  him.  The 
World  thinks  of  him,  as  of  the  pauper  boy 
in  OliTer  Twist,  *<  Hit  him  hard,  he  ain't 
&*got  no  friends."  Dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  alarms,  he  might  be  supposed  to  pass  an 
uneasy  and  nervous  existence.  But  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  same  Providence 
which  has  furnished  him  with  the  teeth 
suitable  to  the  work  they  have  to  perform 

*  When  the  atmoepherie  railway  to  Epsom  was 
st  work  the  rats  came  for  the  grease  Wnich  was 
used  to  make  the  endless  leather  valve,  which  ran 
on  the  top  of  the  snctian-pipe,  air-tight  Some  of 
them  entered  the  tube,  £rom  which  they  were 
lucked  with  every  passing  train;  nevertheless,  day 
hy  day,  othezB  were  immolated  in  the  eame  man- 
ner. 
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has  endowed  him  with  feelinge  proper  to 
his  lot,  and  no  animal,  if  he  be  watched  from 
a  distance,  appears  more  happy  and  compla- 
cent. In  danger  he  preserves  a  wonderfal 
presence  of  mind,  and  acts  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  while  there  is  liijQ  there  is  hope. 
His  cunning  on  such  occasions  is  often  re- 
markable, and  evinces  a  reasoning  power  of 
no  contemptible  order : 

"  A  traveller  in  Ceylon,"  says  Mrs.  Lee, 
in  her  entertaining  **  Anecdotes  of  Animals," 
**  saw  his  do^  set  upon  a  rat,  and,  making 
them  relinquish  it,  he  took  it  up  by  the  tail, 
the  do^  leaping  after  it  the  whole  time. 
He  carried  it  into  his  dining-room  to  exam- 
ine it  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  it  remained  as  if  it 
were  dead, — the  limbs  hanging,  and  not  a 
muscle  moving.  After  ^\e  minutes  he  threw 
it  among  the  dogs,  who  were  still  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  it  suddenly  jumped 
upon  its  legs,  and  ran  away  so  fast  that  it 
baffled  all  its  pursuers." 

The  sagacity  of  the  rat  in  eluding  danger 
is  not  less  than  his  craftiness  in  dealing  with 
it  when  it  comes.  A  gentleman,  Mr.  Jesse 
relates,  who  fed  his  own  pointers,  observed 
through  a  hole  in  the  door  a  number  of  rats 
eating  from  the  trough  with  his  dogs,  who 
did.not  attempt  to  molest  them.  Resolving 
to  shoot  the  intruders,  he  next  day  put  in 
the  food,  but  kept  out  the  dogs.  Not  a  rat 
came  to  taste.  ,  He  saw  them  peering  from 
their  holes,  but  they  were  too  well  versed  in 
human  nature  to  venture  forth  without  the 
protection  of  their  canine  guard.  After 
half  an  hour  the  pointers  were  let  in,  when 
the  rats  forthwith  joined  their  hosts,  and 
dined  with  them  as  usual.  If  it  comes  to 
the  worst,  and  the  rat  is  driven  to  bay,  he 
will  fight  with  admirable  resolution.  A 
good-sized  sewer-rat  has  been  known  to 
daunt  for  a  moment  the  most  courageous 
bull  terrier,  advancing  towards  him  with 
tail  erect,  and  inflicting  wounds  of  the  most 
desperate  nature.  The  bite  of  any  rat  is  se- 
vere, and  that  of  a  sewer-rat  so  highly  dan- 
gerous that  valuable  dogs  are  rarely  allowed 
by  their  masters  to  fight  them.  The  gar- 
bage on  which  they  live  poisons  their  teeth » 
and  renders  the  wounds  they  make  deadly. 
Even  with  his  great  natural  enemy  and  su- 
perior— the  fenret — ^he  will  sometimes  get 
the  advantage  by  his  steady  bravery  and  tha 
superiority  of  his  tactics.    Mr.  Jesse  de- 
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Bcribes  an  encounter  of  the  kind,  the  cir- 
camstances  of  which  were  related  to  him  by 
a  medical  gentleman  at  Kingston : 

<*  BeiDff  greatly  surprised  that  the  ferret, 
an  animEkl  of  such  slow  locomotive  powers, 
should  be  so  destructive  to  the  rat  tribe,  he 
determined  to  bring .  both  these  animals 
fiiirly  into  the  arena,  in  order  to  judge  of 
their  respective  powers ;  and  having  selected 
a  fine,  large,  and  full-grown  male  rat  and 
also  an  equally  stronz  buck  ferret,  which 
bad  been  accustomed  to  hunt  rats,  my 
friend,  accompanied  by  his  son,  turned  these 
two  animals  loose  in  a  room  without  furni- 
ture, in  which  there  was  but  one  window. 
Immediately  upon  bein^  liberated  the  rat 
ran  round  the  room  as  if  searching  for  an 
exit.  Not  finding  any  means  of  escape,  he 
uttered  a  pierciug  shriek,  and  with  the  most 
prompt  decision  took  u]^  his  station  directly 
under  the  light,  thus  gaining  over  his  adver- 
sary (to  use  the  language  of  other  duellists) 
the  advantage  of  the  sun.  The  ferret  now 
erected  his  head,  sniffed  about,  and  began 
fearlessly  to  push  his  way  towards  the  spot 
where  the  scent  of  his  game  was  the  strong- 
est, facinff  the  lieht  in  full  front  and  pre- 
paring himself  with  avidity  to  seize  upon 
nis  prey.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  ap- 
poaohed  within  two  feet  of  his  watchful 
foe,  than  the  rat,  again  uttering  a  loud  cry, 
rushed  at  him  with  violence  and  inflicted  a 
severe  wound  on  the  head  and  neck,  which 
was  soon  shown  by  the  blood  which  flowed 
from  it ;  the  ferret  seemed  astonished  at  the 
attack  and  retreated  with  evident  discomfi- 
ture ;  while  the  rat,  instead* of  following  up 
the  advantage  he  had  ^ined,  instantly  with- 
drew to  his  former  station  under  the  window. 
The  ferret  soon  recovered  the  shock  he  had 
sustained,  and,  erecting  his  head,  once  more 
took  the  field.  This  second  rencontre  was 
in  all  its  progress  and  results  an  exact  repe- 
tition of  the  former — ^with  this  exception, 
that,  on  the  rush  of  the  rat  to  the  conflict, 
the  ferret  appeared  more  collected,  and  evi- 
dently showed  an  inclination  to  get  a  firm 
hold  of  his  enemy ;  the  strength  of  the  rat, 
however,  was  very  great,  and  he  again  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  avoiding  the  deadly  em- 
brace of  the  ferret,  but  also  in  inflicting  an- 
other severe  wound  on  his  neck  and  head. 
The  rat  a  second  time  returned  to  his  retreat 
under  the  window,  and  the  ferret  seemed 
less  anxious  to  renew  the  conflict.  These  at- 
tacks were  resumed  at  intervals  for  nearly 
two  hours,  all  ending  in  the  failure  of  the 
ferret,  who  was  evidently  fighting  to  a  dis- 
advantage from  the  light  Mling  full  on  his 
•ye  whenever^  he  approached  the  rat,  who 
wisely  kept  his  ground  and  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  the  advantage  he  had 


gained.  In  order  to  prove  whether  the 
choice  of  this  position  depended  upon  acci- 
dent, my  friend  managed  to  dislodge  the  rat, 
and  tooK  his  own  station  under  the  window ; 
but  the  moment  the  ferret  attempted  to 
make  his  approach,  the  rat,  evidently  aware 
of  the  advantage  he  had  lost,  endeavored  to 
creep  between  my  friend's  legs,  thus  losing 
his  natural  fear  of  man  under  the  danger 
which  awaited  him  from  his  more  deamy 
foe." 

Driven  from  his  defensive  position ,  the 
rat  continued  his  attacks,  but  with  an  evi- 
dent loss  of  courage,  and  the  ferret  ulti- 
mately came  to  the  death-grapple  with  his 
crafty  antagonist.  A  similar  battle  waji  wit- 
nessed by  a  friend,  with  the  difference  that 
the  rat,  being  undisturbed  in  his  advantage- 
ous position  with  regard  to  the  light,  fincJly 
beat  off  the  ferret,  which  was  absolutely 
bitten  into  shreds  over  the* head  and  muzzle. 
The  repetition  of  the  same  conduct  by  a 
second  animal  shows  that  this  particular 
species  of  cunning  is  a  general  faculty  of 
the  tribe.  The  main  superiority  of  the  fer- 
ret is  in  his  retaining  his  hold  when  onoe  he 
has  fastened  on  his  prey,  sucking  his  life's 
blood  the  while,  whereas  the  rats  fight  by  a 
succession  of  single  bites,  which  wound  but 
do  not  destroy.  The  snake  prevails  by  his 
venom.  Mrs.  Lee  relates  the  particulars  of 
a  combat  in  Africa  in  which  rat  and  snake 
repeatedly  closed  and  bit  at  one  another, 
separating  after  each  assault,  and  gathering 
up  strength  for  a  fresh  attack.  At  length 
the  rat  fell,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  swelled 
to  a  great  size,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.* 

If  he  can  be  savage  when  self-protection 
requires,  he  also  has  his  softer  moments,  in 
which  he  shows  confidence  in  man  almost  as 
strong  as  that  exhibited  by  the  dog  or  cat. 
An  old  blind  rat,  on  whose  head  the  snows 
of  many  winters  had  gathered,  was  in  the 
habit  of  sitting  beside  our  own  kitchen  fire 
with  all  the  comfortable  look  of  his  enemy, 
the  cat,  knd  such  a  favorite  had  he  become 

*  A  native  in  India,  observing  one  day  aratrmi 

■  to"    "     ^     " 

him  hack  by  his  hair,  and  on  putting  np  his 


across  the  floor,  stooped  to  look  after  it.    While  in 
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his  locks.  'The  reptile  loaA  also  observed  the  rat, 


3  nis 


this  position  he  snddenly  felt  something  tngeini 

found  a  lar^  cobra  struggling  to  freeliis  teeth  fiom 

Md  also 


and  had  dropped  from  the  roof,  when  the  peon  sud- 
denly interposed  his  person  between  the  hunter 
and  his  l>re7.  The  snake  and  the  rat  escaped;  but 
the  magistrate  of  the  district,  having  ordered  the 
house  to  be  pulled  down  the  next  oby,  the  cobra 
was  found  with  the  rat  half  digested  in  his 
stomach. 


with  the  nervants  that  he  was  never  allowed 
to  be  distarbed.  fie  unhappily  fell  a  victim 
to  the  sudden  spring  of  a  strange  .cat.  A 
close  observation  of  these  animals  entirely 
oonqaers  the  antipathy  which  is  entertained 
towards  them.  Their  sharp  and  handsome 
heads,  their  bright  eyes,  their  intelligent 
look,  their  sleek  skins,  are  the  very  reverse 
of  repulsive,  and  there  is  positive  attraction 
in  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  sit 
licking  their  paws  and  washing  their  faces, 
an  occupation  in  which  they  pass  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  their  time.  The  writer 
on  rats  in  <'  Bentley's  Miscellany ''  relates 
an  anecdote  of  a  tame  rat,  which  shows  that 
he  is  capable  of  serving  his  master  as  well  as 
of  passing  a  passive  existence  under  his  pro- 
tection. The  animal  belonged  to  the  driver 
of  a  London  omnibus,  who  caught  him  as  he 
wu  removing  some  hay.  He  was  spared  be- 
cause he  had  the  good  luck  to  be  piebald, 
became  remarkably  tame,  and  grew  attached 
to  the  children.  At  night  he  exhibited  a 
Rnse  of  the  enjoyment  of  security  and 
warmth  by  stretching  himself  out  at  full 
length  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  on 
cold  nights,  after  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
he  would  creep  into  his  master's  bed.  In 
the  daytime,  however,  his  owner  utilized 
him.  At  the  word  of  command,  *<  Come 
along,  Tkey,"  he  would  jump  into  the  ample 
great^xMt  pocket,  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  boot  of  the  omnibus.  Here  his 
holiness  was  to  guard  the  driver's  dinner, 
and,  if  any  person  attempted  to  make  free 
with  it,  the  rat  would  fly  at  them  from  out 
the  straw.  There  was  one  dish  alone  of 
which  he  was  an  inefficient  protector.  He 
could  never  resist  plum-pudding,  and,  though 
he  kept  off  all  other  intruders,  he  ate  his  fill 
of  it  himself.  These  are  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary instances  of  the  amiable  side  of  rat 
fiatore  when  kindly  treated  by  man,  and  we 
ooold  fill  pages  with  simiUr  relations.  But 
it  eeems,  in  addition  to  his  other  merits, 
that  he  possesses  dramatic  genius.  We  have 
^card  of  military  fleas,  we  have  seen  Jacko 
perform  his  miserable  imitation  of  humanity 
on  the  top  of  a  barrel-organ,  but  who  ever 
heard  ol*  a  rat's  turn  for  tragedy  ?  Never- 
thelees  a  Belgian  newspaper  not  long  since 
published  an  account  of  a  theatrical  per- 
formance by  a  troop  of  rats,  which  gives  us 
A  higher  idea  of  their  intellectual  nature 
than  any  thing  else  which  is  recorded  of 
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them.  This  novel  company  of  players  were 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  men  and  women, 
walked  on  their  hind  legs,  and  mimicked 
with  ludicrous  exactness  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary stage  effects.  On  one  point  only  were 
they  intractable.  Like  the  young  lady  in 
the  ftkble,  who  turned  to  a  cat  the  moment  a 
mouse  appeared,  they  forgot  their  parts, 
their  audience,  and  their  manager,  at  the 
sight  of  the  viands  which  were  introduced  in 
the  course  of  the  piece,  and,  dropping  on  all 
fours,  fell  to  with  all  the  native  voracity  of 
their  race.  The  performance  was  concluded 
by  their  hanging  in  triumph  their  enemy 
the  cat,  and  dancing  round  her  body. 

The  rat,  as  we  have  said,  has  many 
enemies;  the  weasel,  the  polo-cat,  the  otter, 
the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  snake  hunt  him 
remorselessly  all  over  the  world .  Man ,  how- 
ever, is  his  most  relentless  and  destructive 
enemy.  In  some  places  he  is  killed  for  fbod, 
as  in  China,  where  dried  split  rats  are  sold 
as  a  dainty.  The  chiffonniers  of  Paris  feed 
on  them  without  reluctance.  Nor  is  rat-pie 
altogether  obsolete  in  our  own  country. 
The  gipsies  continue  to  eat  such  as  are 
caught  in  stacks  and  barns,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  of  our  time  frequently 
had  them  served  up  at  his  table.  They  feed 
chiefly  upon  grain;  and  it  is  merely  the 
repulsive  idea  which  attaches  to  this  aninud 
under  every  form  that  causes  it  to  be  rejected 
by  the  same  man  who  esteems  the  lobster, 
the  crab,  and  the  shrimp  a  delicacy,  al- 
though he  knows  that  they  are  the  scaven- 
gers of  the  sea.  They  were  not  always  so 
nice  in  the  navy.  An  old  captain  in  her 
Majesty's  service  informs  us  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  returning  from  India,  the 
vessel  was  infested  with  rats,  which  made 
great  ravages  among  the  biscuit.  Jack,  to 
compensate  for  his  lost  provisions,  had  all 
the  spoilers  he  could  kill  put  into  pies,  and 
considered  them  an  extraordinary  delicacy. 
At  the  siege  of  Malta,  when  the  French  were 
hard  pressed,  rats  fetched  a  dollar  apiece ; 
but  the  famished  garrison  marked  their  sense 
of  the  excellence  of  those  which  were  deli- 
cately fed  by  offering  a  double  price  for 
every  one  caught  in  a  granary.  Man  directs 
his  hostility  against  the  rat,  however,  chiefly 
because  he  considers  him  a  nuisance;  and 
the  gin  and  poison,  cold  iron  and  the  bowl, 
a  dismal  alternative,  are  accordingly  pre- 
sented to  him ;  with  the  former  he  is  not  BO 
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easily  caught,  and  will  never  enter  a  trap  or 
touch  a  gin  in  which  any  of  his  kind  have 
fretted  and  ruhbed.  Poison  is  a  more  effect- 
i-iial  method,  but  It  is  not  always  safe.  Rats 
I  which  have  been  beguiled  into  partaking  of 
'  arsenic  instantly  make  for  the  water  to 
-  quench  their  intolerable  thirst,  and,  though 
they  usually  withdraw  from  the  house,  they 
ipay  resort  in  their  agony  to  an  in-door 
^cistern,  and  remain  there  to  pollute  it.* 
The  writer  who  calls  himself  <*  Uncle 
James,'*  and  who,  for  a  reason  that  will 
shortly  appear,  is  exceedingly  anxious  to 
impress  the  public  with  the  belief  that  the 
best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  rat  is  to  hunt 
him  with  terriers,  states  that  a  dairy-farmer 
in  Limerick  poisoned  his  calves  and  pigs  by 
giving  them  the  skim-milk  at  which  rats 
had  drunk  when  under  the  pangs  produced 
by  arsenic.  One  mode  of  clearing  them  out 
of  a  house  is  either  to  singe  the  hair  of  a 
devoted  rat,  or  else  to  dip  his  hind-quarters 
into  tar,  and  then  turn  him  loose,  when  the 
whole  community  will  take  their  leave  for  a 
while ;  but  this  is  only  a  temporary  expedi- 
ent, and  in  the  interim  the  offenders  are  left 
to  multiply,  and  perchance  transfer  their 
ravages  to  another  part  of  the  domain  where 
they  are  equally  mischievous.  Th|9  same 
objection  applies  to  theremedy  of  pounding 
the  common  dog's-tongue,  when  gathered  in 
full  sap,  and  laying  it  in  their  haunts. 
They  retire  only  to  return.  The  Germans 
turn  the  rat  himself  into  a  police-officer  to 
warn  off  his  burglarious  brethren.  Dr. 
Shaw,  in  his  General  Zoology,  states  that  a 
gentleman  who  travelled  through  Mecklen- 
burg about  thirty  years  ago  saw  one  at  a 
post-house  with  a  bell  about  its  neck,  which 
the  landlord  assured  him  had  frightened 
away  the  whole  of  the  <*  whiskered  vermin  " 
which  previously  infested  the  place.  Mr. 
Neele  says  that  at  Bangkok,  the  Siamese 
capital,  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing tame  rats,  which  walk  about  the  room, 
and  crawl  up  the  legs  of  the  inmates,  who 
pet  them  as  they  would  a  dog.    They  are 

*  A  single  dead  rat  beneath  a  floor  will  render  a 
room  nnmhabitable.  A  financier  of  Kuropean 
celebrity  found  his  drawing-room  intolerable.  He 
■npposcd  that  the  drains  were  out  of  order,  and 
went  to  a  great  expense  to  remedy  the  evil.  The 
annoyance  continuedj  and  a  rat-catcher  guessed 
the  cause  of  the  mischief.  On  pulling  up  the 
boards  a  dead  rat  was  discovered  near  the  bell- 
wire.  The  bell  had  been  rung  as  he  was  passing, 
and  the  crank  had  caught  and  strangled  him. 


caught  young,  and,  attaining  a  moxiBtronfl 
size  by  good  feeding,  take  the  place  of  oar 
cats,  and  entirely  free  the  house  of  their 
own  kihd.  But  the  -most  effectual  and  in 
the  end  the  cheapest  remedy  is  an  expert 
rat-catcher.  Cunning  as  an  experienced  old 
rat  becomes,  he  is  invariably  checkmated 
when  man  fairly  tries  a  game  of  skill  with 
him.  The  well-trained  professor  of  the  art, 
who  by  long  habit  has  grown  familiar  with 
his  adversary's  haunts  and  tactics,  his  hopei 
and  fears,  his  partialities  and  antipathies, 
will  clear  out  a  house  or  a  farmyard,  where 
a  novice  would  merely  catch  a  few  unwary 
adventurers  and  put  the  rest  upon  their 
guard.  The  majority  of  the  world  have, 
happily  for  themselves,  a  better  office,  and 
the  regular  practitioner  might  justly  addrea 
the  amateur  in  much  the  same  words  that 
the  musician  employed  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  when  the  royal  flute-player  was  ex- 
pecting to  be  complimented  on  bis  perform- 
ance: <*  It  would  be  a  discredit  to  your 
Majesty  to  play  as  well  as  I." 

*<  Uncle  James,"  however,  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  This  author  considers  that  every 
man  should  be  his  own  rat-catcher,  which 
he  evidently  believes  to  be  the  most  improv- 
ing, dignified,  and  fascinating  calling  under 
the  sun,  as  he  considers  rats  themselves  to 
be  the  crying  evil  of  the  day,  second  only 
in  his  estimation  to  the  grand  injustice  of 
the  old  corn-law.  Indeed  we  cannot  see 
from  his  own  premises  how  the  evil  can  be 
second  to  any  great  destructive  principle, 
earthquakes  included.  He  takes  a  single 
pair  of  rats,  and  proves  satisfactorily  that 
in  three  years,  if  undisturbed,  they  will  have 
thirteen  litters  of  eight  each  at  a  birth,  and 
that  the  young  will  begin  littering  again 
when  six  months  old:  by  this  calculation 
he  increases  the  original  pair  at  the  end  of 
three  years  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-eix 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight,  esca- 
lating that  ten  rats  oat  as  much  in  one  day 
as  a  m^n,  which  we  think  is  rather  under 
than  over  the  fact,  the  consumption  of 
these  rats  would  be  equal  "  to  that  of  sixty- 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  men 
the  year  round,  and  leave  eight  rats  in  the 
year  to  spare."  Now,  if  a  couple  of  rats 
could  occasion  such  devastation  in  three 
years  after  the  original  pair  marched  oat  of 
the  ark,  how  comes  it  that  the  descendants 
of  the  myriads  which  ages  ago  oo-ezisted 


amoog  VLB  haYB  not  eaten  vp  tbe  earth  and 
the  fullneas  thereof?  Uncle  James  conven- 
iently forgets  that  animale  do  not  multiply 
aeoording  to  arithemetical  progression,  but 
simply  in  proportion  to  the  food  provided 
for  them.  He  must  not  however  be  expected 
to  be  wiser  than  Malthus  on  the  subject  of 
animal  reproduction,  and  he  has  the  addi- 
tional incentive  to  error,  that  he  evidently 
paints  op  his  horrors  for  an  artful  purpose. 
There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  he  has 
several  well-bred  terriers  to  dispose  of,  and 
benoe  the  following  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
whicb  afflict  society. 

**  A  dog,  to  be  of  sound  service,  ought  to 
be  of  six  to  thirteen  pounds  weight ;  over 
that  they  become  too  unwieldy.  I  would 
also  recommend  above  all  others  the  London 
rat-killing  terrier :  he  is  as  hard  as  steel, 
courageous  as  a  lion,  and  as  handsome  as  a 
racehorse !  [Uncle  James  is  a  Londoner  of 
ooarte.]  Let  the  &rmers  in  each  parish 
meet  and  pass  resolutions  calling  upon  their 
representatives  in  parliament  to  take  the  tax 
off  rat-killing  dogs.  Let  them  devise  plans 
for  procuring  some  well-bred  terriers  and 
fisnrets,  and  spread  the  young  ones  about 
amoDs  their  men.  Let  there  be  a  reward 
ofGnred  of  so  much  per  head  for  dead  rats, 
and  let  there  be  one  person  in  each  parish 
appointed  to  pay  for  the  same.  Rats  are 
valuable  for  manure ;  let  there  be  a  pit  in 
each  locality,  and  let  Uiis  man  stick  up  an 
annoaacement  every  week,  in  some  oon- 
s^cQous  place,  as  to  the  number  of  rats 
killed,  and  bywhom.  Then,  what  will  be 
tbe  result  ?  Why,  a  spirit  of  emulation  vrill 
rise  up  among  the  villagers,  and  they  will 
be  ransaoking  every  hole  and  comer  for  rats. 
Thus  win  a  tone  of  eheetful  enterpriie^  ao- 
tivity^  and  pleasantry  come  in  among  them, 
*  vrith  a  fund  of  conversation ; '  and  in- 
stead of  that  crawling,  dogged  monotony 
which  characterises  their  general  gait  and 
manner,  they  will  meet  their  employers  and 
ff>  to  their  labor  with  joyous  steps  and  smil- 
mg  countenances." 

The  coming  man,  so  long  expeoted,  is  it 
seems  the  rat-catcher.  Here  is  manure  mnl- 
tipliedf  agriculture   improved,   fi>od   bus- 


Has.  8ioofTBSXT*s  Post  Meridian  Is  mellow 
with  the  hoes  of  Autumn.  There  is  throughout 
its  pages  the  riohness  and  ripeness  of  hvvest 
home,  the  purple  besket  of  the  gathered  vintage, 
the  shimmering  of  the  golden  sheaves  upon  uie 
re^ed  fields.  But  there  is  alio  the  chill  on  the 
sir;  the  ooosaonsl  gusts  from  the  cold  north, 
or  the  keen  northwest;  and  there  is  the  sound 
of  the  dry  leaves  shivering  down  in  the  wind 
through  the  thin-cUd  brMuihes,  and  settling 
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banded,  a  smiling,  enlightened,  and  eon* 
versible  peasantry— and  all  the  result  of 
rat-catching.  But  a  difficulty  has  been  ovei^ 
looked.  When  the  entire  population  is 
converted  into  rat-catchers,  rats  must  short* 
ly,  like  the  dodo,  be  extinct.  For  a  while 
we  shall  become  an  exporting  country,  but 
this  resource  must  fail  us  at  last,  and  Eng- 
land's glory  will  expire  with  its  rats.  Then 
once  more  we  shall  have  a  sullen,  silent,  dis- 
contented peasantry;  ** their  fund  of  con* 
versation  "  will  be  exhausted,  or  at  best  the 
villagers  will  be  reduced  to  talk  with  a  sigb 
of  the  golden  age,  never  to  be  renewed, 
when  the  country  enjoyed  the  unspeakable 
blessing  of  rat-catching.  In  short,  we  fear 
that  Uncle  James  has  been  so  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  science  of  rat-catching,  that  * 
he  has  neglected  to  cultivate  the  inferior 
art  of  reasoning ;  but,  interested  as  we  sus- 
pect it  to  be,  we  join  in  his  commendation 
of  the  virtues  of  the  terrier.  The  expedi- 
tion with  which  a  clever  dog  will  put  his 
victims  out  of  their  misery  is  such  that  a 
terrier  not  four  pounds  in  weight  has  killed 
four  hundred  rats  within  two  hours.  By 
this  we  may  estimate  the  destruction  dealt 
to  the  race  by  that  nimble  animal,  '*  hard  as 
steel,  courageous  as  a  lion,  and  handsome  as 
a  race-horse."  A  custom  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  twenty  years  of  watching 
these  dogii  worry  rats  in  a  pit,  and  there  are 
private  arenas  of  the  kind  where  our  fair 
countrywomen,  leaning  over' the  cushioned 
circle,  will  witneai  with  admiration  the  der* 
emest  of  their  husbands'  or  brothers'  ter- 
riers. "Uncle  James"  might  contmend 
their  taste,  and  think  the  sport  calculated 
to  furnish  them  with  **  a  fund  of  conversa- 
tion, and  a  spirit  of  cheerful  enterprise  and 
pleasantry ; "  but  except  the  fact  had 
proved  it  to  be  otherwise,  we  should  have 
supposed  that  there  was  not  an  educated 
man  in  Great  Britain  who  would  not  have^ 
been  shocked  at  this  novel  propensity  of 
English  ladies. 


themselves  upon  the  brown  earth  beneath,  ready 
for  the  white  snows  of  Winter.  And  yet  the 
book  is  cheery  amid  its  sadness,  and  brsoing 
withil  in  its  mental  atmosphere,  as  if  strong 
with  the  courage  of  one  who  oould  look  Winter 
in  the  faoe  without  fear;  and  who  knows  how  to 
enjoy  this  world  truly,  because  her  best  hopes 
are  already  fixed  upon  a  better. — Chvreh  Jour- 
nal. 
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From  The  Boston  Journal. 
THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY. 

Tbs  monopoly  of  trading  privileges  en- 
joyed by  this  coaipany  over  several  millions 
of  square  miles  of  territory  is  beginning  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
who  feel  that  such  a  gigantic  monopoly  in 
dose  proximity  to  their  own  dominion  is 
detrimental  to  their  interests,  and  will  be- 
come  increasingly   so.    The    approaching 
expiration  of  the  lease  which  the  Company 
hold  of  a  portion  of  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  with  the  fact  that  the  home 
Government  have  had  it  under  consideration 
to  form  a  penal  settlement  in  a  portion  of 
thft  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  has  brought 
the  subject  prominently  before  the  Canadian 
public,  and  efforts  are  making  to  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  lease  by  the  Company  and  se- 
cure a  removal  of  their  chartered  restric- 
tions.   The  subject  has  been  taken  up  in 
the   papers,  and,  as  we    learn  from   the 
Toronto  correspotident  of   the  New  York 
Commercial,  a  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Board 
of  Trade  was  recently  held  for  the  special 
purpose  of  considering  the  matter.    At  this 
meeting  much  interesting  information  was 
developed  in  regard  to  the  extent  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  territories  held   by  the 
company.    Mr.  Allan  Macdonald,  who  has 
given  the  subject  much  attention  for  several 
years,  stated  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  terri- 
tories, comprised   four  millions  of  square 
miles,  including  several  vast  regions  as  large 
as  Canada  in  extent,  and  not  inferior  to  her 
in  soil  and  in  all  the  requisites  for  forming  a 
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ment  of  steamers.  Then  Hudson's  Bay 
itself  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  pre- 
senting with  its  straits  three  thousand  miles 
of  seacoast.  It  is  only  three  hundred  miles 
fVom  Lake  Superior,  and  abounds  in  whales 
and  fish  of  every  description.  The  object 
which  Mr.  Macdonald  and  otheirs  bad  in 
view,  he  said,  was  to  open  up  this  country 
and  claim  it  as  properly  Canadian. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said  that  gold  in  great 
quantities  was  found  on  Vancouver's  Island. 
He  had  in  his  possession  a  specimen  of  gold 
quartz  from  Gov.  Douglass'  own  garden. 
He  had  a  specimen  also  from  Queen  Char- 
lotte's Island,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
company  had  bribed  a  man  to  silence  who 
had  found  the  same  metal  on  the  Red  river, 
knowing  that  bo  soon  as.  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion should  set  into  that  region  their  trade 
and  power  were  gone.  In  the  Red  river  set- 
tlement the  season  commenced  to  be  severe 
about  the  first  of  November.  Fkirming  o^pet- 
ations  began  about  the  1st  of  May.  He 
believed  meteorological  tables  would  show 
that  the  climate  at  Red  river  was  not  severer 
than  at  Toronto,  taking  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  year.  Snow  only  lay  in 
the  wooded  valleys.  In  the  prairies  it  was 
so  thin  that  the  buffaloes  did  not  migrate 
south,  but  grazed  on  them  the  whole 
winter. 

Capt.  Kennedy,  a  native  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  territory,  and  who  has  spent  thirteen 
years  in  the  service  of  the  corporation,  said 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  held  the  coun- 
try under  two  titles,  one  portion  being  char- 
natioh.    He  contended  that  the  whole  of  I  tered  territory  and  the  other  licensed  terri- 


that  country  was  properly  Canada,  having 
been  conveyed  by  France  to  England  as  such 
in  1763.  The  Company  now  exclusively 
occupy  it,  prohibiting  immigration  and 
agriculture  and  every  attempt  to  improve  it. 
The  Company's  sales  in  London  in  March 
last  amounted  to  £450,000.  Mr.  Macdonald 
contended  that  the  company  had  no  title  to 
the  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fur 
trade  which  they  now  claim. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  undeveloped  riches 
of  large  tracts  of  the  territory  held  by  the 
company,  it  was  stated  that  in  the  valley  of 
the  Saskatchewan  there  exist  vast  beds  of 
coal ;  there  is  there  in  fact  one  of  the  great- 
est coal  fields  in  the  world,  and  a  navigable 
river  runs  through  it,  affording  every  facil- 
ity for  inland  navigation  and  the  employ* 


tory,  the  latter  under  a  lease  for  twenty-five 
years,  expiring  in  1859.  On  the  Labrador 
coast  of  the  territory,  where  he  had  lived  for 
eight  years,  porpoises  were  so  abundant  that 
they  can  be  caught  by  thousands;  small 
whales  are  also  to  be  captured,  and  seal- 
skins and  other  furs  can  be  got  in  abun- 
dance. Coal  and  plumbago  abound  in 
Hogarth's  Inlet,  so  much  so  that  they  can 
be  picked  up  on  the  seashore.  Reindeer 
are  so  numerous  that,  with  a  party  of  twelve, 
he  (Capt.  K.)  killed  216  in  two  hours.  He 
had  seen  ten  or  twelve  thousand  of  them  at 
one  time.  The  fur  trade  he  considers  a 
secondary  matter.  The  entire  country,  ex- 
tending north  400  miles  from  the  boundary, 
is  capable  of  the  same  cultivation  that  is  now 
carried  on  in  Canada— particularly  fiaX|  tal- 
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low  and  hides,  which  now  have  to  be  im- 
portad,  can  jast  as  easily  be  raised  on  these 
prairies.  The  land  is  as  fertile  as  it  can 
possibly  be. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  Board 
passed  resolations  declaring  that  the  claim 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  exclasiye 
tight  of  trade  over  this  territory  is  in  con- 
travention of  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
British  North  America,  and  also  providing 
fi>r  a  memorial  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
on  the  sabject. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Canadian 
people  are  agitating  for  a  removal  of  the  re- 
strictions which  the  monopoly  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  now  miaintains  over 
each  a  vast  extent  of  valuable  territory  as 
tbat  above  described,  even  though  that  ter- 
ritory may  not  be  so  magnificent  in  its 
Tssoarces  and  productions  as  they  seem  to 
believe.  The  day  for  such  gigantic  monop- 
olies has  gone  by.  They  are  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  belong  to  the  nar^ 
row-minded  commercial  policy  of  the  past. 
Monopolies  are  a  serious  drawback  to  public 
prosperity  wherever  they  are  established. 
S^woially  is  this  true  where  their  selfish 
grasp  is  extended,  as  in  this  instance,  over  a 
wide  extent  of  the  earth  which  abounds  in 
the  materials  necesaary  for  supporting  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race,  who  are  thus  in  a 
great  measure  cut  off  from  reaping  the 
riches  which  God  has  created  for  them. 
This  patent  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
has  as  yet,  probably,  effected  little  harm  in 
checking  the  settlement  of  Northern  Amer- 
ica. The  territory  has  hardly  been  needed 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  civilisation, 
bat  the  time  is  now  &st  approaching  when 
it  will  be  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  emigration  from  the  over-peopled 
nations  of  Europe.  The  time  has  therefore 
come  when  all  restrictions  upon  settlement, 
trade,  fishing,  huntiug,  &c.,  should  be  re- 
moved and  those  extensive  regions  thrown 
open  to  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  skill  of 
all  who  ehoose  to  enter  them. 


DXBATX  IX  THl  H0V8S  OF  COHHONS. 

Mr.  Labouchere  then  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move  for  a  **  Select  Committee  to 
consider  the  state  of  those  British  Posses- 
sions in  North^u^merica  which  are  under  the 
administration  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, or  over  which  they  possess  o  license  to 


trade . ' '  The  territory  which  came  under  the 
terms  of  his  notice,  he  said,  i Deluded  large 
tracts  of  land  little  fitted  for  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  lar^e  tracts  which  were  fitted  for 
the  use  of  civilized  man,  and  he  thought  he 
could  show  that  motives  of  policy  and  hu- 
manity of  no  ordinary  magnitude  were  in- 
volved in  the  question.  He  would  not  go 
into  the  history  of  the  territories.  The 
bloodshed  and  confusion  arising  under  the 
divided  rule  of  the  Hudson  *b  Bay  and  North- 
western Companies  were  well  known. 
These  two  Companies  at  length  amalgamated 
under  the  title  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  at  present  possessed  almost  exclu- 
sive administration  over  the  country  extend- 
ing from  Hudson's  Buy  to  the  Pacific,  and 
including  Vancouver's  island.  Under  their 
first  charter,  of  the  year  1670,  the  Company 
claimed  to  possess  rights  over  the  important 
territorv  comprised  in  what  was  called 
Rupert  s  Land.  Some  vears  ago  their  title 
to  this  territory  was  called  in  question,  but 
was  confirmed  oy  the  then  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  who,  however,  recommended  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which,  however,  was  not  attended 
to.  The  rights  of  the  Company  over 
Rupert's  Land  had  then  never  been  dis- 
proved. But  the  trade  of  this  Company  ex- 
tended to  the  more  important  Territory  of 
British  Oregon,  held  under  a  roval  license 
for  21  years,  expiring  in  1859,  and  to 
Vancouver's  Islana,  which  they  held  under  a 
lease  granted  for  11  years,  which  also  ex- 
pired in  1859.  The  Company  had  de- 
manded, with  justice,  to  learn  whether  these 
licenses  would  be  renewed,  as  it  took  time  to 
reduce  the  operations  of  such  a  Company. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  had  thought  it 
right,  before  taking  any  steps,  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
question.  Of  course,  over  so  extensive  a 
tract  of  country,  instances  of  oppression 
were  to  be  found ;  they  were,  in  fact,  inevi- 
table ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  has  been  desirous  of  promoting, 
and  they  had  promoted,  the  welfare  of  the 
native  tribes  of  red  men,  still  comprising  a 
population  of  300,000;  and  they  had  re- 
strained, as  far  as  possible  everywhere,  and 
away  from  the  borders  entirely,  the  destruc- 
tive sale  of  ardent  spirits  among  them.  As 
a  preliminary  to  the  present  motion,  he  had 
communicated  on  the  subject  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada ;  and  be  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Committee  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  evidence  from  that 
colony. 

Mr.  Roebuck  thought  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  as  a  fur  company,  must  necessarily 
be  opposed  to  colonization.  The  trapper  de- 
sirea  to  continue  the  solitudes  for  the  sake 
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of  the  wild  animals  producing  the  far ;  the 
settler  always  drove  these  animals  before 
him.  According  to  Gibbon,  immense  forests 
and  wild  animals  prevailed  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
These  had  vanished  before,  civilization  and 
cultivation;  and  the  same  result  was  open 
to  North  America.  The  latitude  of  Quebec 
was  that  of  Italy ;  and  the  clearing  of  for- 
ests and  drainage  of  morasses  womd  make 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America 
equally  fertile  with  the  most  favored  parts 
of  Europe.  ,  He  trusted  then  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  colonized,  and  that  it  mi^ht 
form  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  excessive 
growth  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  cultivated  wildernesses 
and  peltry ;  its  objection  to  keep  up  the  wil- 
derness for  the  sake  of  its  skins  and  lurs.  The 
object  of  England  should  be  to  break  up  the 
wilderness  and  to  fill  the  country,  not  with 
foxes  and  beavers  and  peltry  animals,  but 
with  men.  He  would  like  to  see  an  act 
passed  to  deprive  the  Company  of  its  privi- 
lews. 

Idr.  Adderley  contended  that  inquiry  was 
not  needed.  Colonization  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territories  was  inevitable ;  and  if  Eng- 
land did  not  colonize  it  the  United  States 
would.  The  interest  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  to  prevent  colonization.  Ajb 
to  their  charter,  whatever  might  be  said  in 
its  favor,  it  would  be  upset  by  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that, 
either  by  charter  or  by  legislation,  a  great 
continent  should  be  shut  up  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  furs.  The  growth  of 
furs  and  the  growth  of  colonization  were  in- 
compatible, and  the  former  must  give  way. 
A  Committee  would  do  one  good ;  it  would 
place  on  record  the  fact  that  the  Territory 
was  totally  unfit  for  a  penal  colony. 

Mr.  Ellice,  jr.,  asked  what  form  of  Gov- 
ernment was  to  be  substituted  for  the  rule  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  should  that 
company  be  released  from  the  care  of  the 
native  population.  Their  government  was 
peculiar,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  habits 
and  wants  of  that  population.  Granting 
that  a  fur  company  had  nothing  to  do  with 
colonization,  and  that  nothing  but  necessity 
could  justify  their  being  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion of  governors,  still,  colonies  had  grown 
up  under  the  care  of  th(^  company, — ^Red 
River,  for  instance,  possessing  a  colony  of 
7 ,000  persons .  Gcograph ically ,  the  territory 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  United  States  than  to 
Canada.  If  the  charter  of  the  company 
was  intrinsically  good  for  nothing,  still  it 
had  lasted  for  200  years ;  it  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  and  by  the  British 
House  of  Commons  as  a  convenience,  and 


the  Company,  should  their  charter  not  be  re- 
newed, had  a  fair  claim  on  the  consideration 
of  the  British  Legislature.  Vancouver's 
Island  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  coloniza- 
tion ;  and  tne  company  had  undertaken  to 
colonize  it  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
The  select  Committee  would  elicit  valuable 
information  on  an  important  subject. 

Mr.  Gladstone  rejoiced  that  this  topic  had 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  his  right  honorable  friend, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  So  far  from 
blaming  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  powers  which 
we  had  been  improvident  enough  to  leave  in 
their  hands,  it  was  a  scandal  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  it  had  not  before  considered, 
with  the  seriousness  it  required,  the  large 
portion  of  the  elobe  which  was,  or  purported 
to  be,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Supposing  the  result  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  to  be  a  recom- 
mendation to  withdraw  from  the  Company 
the  power  it  now  possessed,  doubtless  the 
Company  would  be  liberally  dealt  with. 
But  there  were  two  questions  bearing  on 
this  subject  to  which  he  must  advert ;  one 
was  the  le^lity  of  the  charter ;  the  second, 
the  expediency  of  continuing  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  Company.  As  to  the 
legality  of  the  title  of  the  Company,  that 
Company  was  established  by  a  charter  of 
Charles  II.  in  1670,  which  purported  to  con- 
fer on  the  Company  a  power  of  government 
almost  absolute,  and  a  trade  which  was  ex- 
clusive. But  there  was  a  condition  attached 
to  the  grant— that  it  should  prosecute  the 
discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  the  South  Sea. 
That  condition  had  never  been  performed  by 
the  Company,  although  they  had  ever  since 
retained  their  privileges.  But  the  legality 
of  the  charter  was,  it  appeared,  questioned 
by  the  Legislature.  In  1690,  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  reciting  the  various 

Eowers  which  had  been  eranted  anddemitted 
y  the  charter,  **  or  had  been  mentioned  to 
be  Ranted  and  demitted,"and  then  confirm- 
ing the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  char- 
ter. But  the  duration  of  the  act  itself  was 
limited  to  seven  years  [Hear,  hear].  On  the 
second  question,  the  expediency  of  intrust- 
ing to  a  Company  like  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  or  in  fact  to  any  company,  the 
exclusive  goyemment  of  this  vast  territory, 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  abnegation,  a  re- 
nunciation, by  England,  of  a  great  duty,  when 
she  consented  to  lock  np  from  the  energy  of 
her  children  so  large  a  portion  of  her  empire. 
He  supported  the  motion  for  a  reference  of 
the  subject  to  a  select  Committee. 

Mr.  Henley  rejoiced  to  find  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
as  exhibited  in  the  absence  of  the  sanctity 
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which  formerly  attached  to  "musty  re- 
cords." 

Mr.  Laing,  in  correction  of  some  state- 
ments made  in  the  course  of  the  dehate,  ob- 
setred  that  that  portion  of  the  territories  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  which  lies  west- 
ward of  the  Bocky  Mountains  had  a  favora- 
Ue  climate  and  a  productiTO  soil,  and  that 
this  was  particularly  the  case  in  that  portion 
of  it  which  lay  westward  of  Canaoa.  In 
eonfizmation  of  this  he  mentioned  that  the 
tide  of  emigration  in  the  United  States  lay 
at  present  toward  the  neighboring  Territory 
of  Minnesota.  And,  as  the  only  mode  of 
aTerting  a  conflict  between  England  and  the 
United  States,  which  might  arise  from  the 
States  emi^;rant8  oyerstepping  the  borders 
and  squatting  in  our  territory,  he  strongly 
urged  the  annexation  with  Canada  of  the 
territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  H.  Baillie 
and  Mr.  G.  Butt,  Mr.  Labouchere  replledi 
and  the  motion  was  agreed  to\ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  North  American : — 
The  last  London  papers  contain  the  report 
of  an  important  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  a  question  of  great  interest  to 
this  country,  and  particularly  to  the  com- 
merce and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  north- 
em  States.  It  occurred  on  a  motion  to  re- 
fer the  questions  now  started  in  regard  to 
the  possession  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
holds  in  British  America,  to  a  select  com- 
mittee ;  the  point  of  these  being  whether  the 
nst  areas  so  held  shall  be  open  to  coloniza- 
tion, or  whether  they  shall  remain  the  pre- 
serres  of  fur-bearing  animals  and  their  In- 
dian hunters. 

The  general  tone  of  the  debate  is  re- 
markably liberal,  and  if  it  expresses  the 
Knse  of  the  goyemment,  as  it  appears  to  do, 
the  control  of  that  Company  will  soon  cease 
OTer  all  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
Moantains,  with  Yancouyer's  Island,  at  least 
u  soon  08  the  expiration  of  their  lease  term 
in  1859.  And  if  this  takes  place,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  they  will  then  re- 
lease the  great  and  rich  tracts  of  Selkirk's 
oolony,  and  the  Sarkatchawan  plains — an 
trea  which  Lord  Selkirk,  fifty  years  since, 
pronoonced  capable  of  sustaining  *  thirty 
millions  of  British  subjects.'  Mr.  Labou- 
chere, in  introducing  the  motion,  took  mod- 
erate but  decided  ground  in  iayor  of  termi- 
nating the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company  in 
1859,  and  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
^k  the  same  ground  in  much  stronger 
tcnns.  Only  one  speaker  adyocated  the 
pntent  possession,  and  he  is'  a  party  in  in- 
terest m  the  Company.    "•  '  ,  *   •         •'  '^ 

Afowyean  hence  it  "will  appear  inered- 


ible  that  the  yast  and  fertile  areas  of  North- 
western America  should  haye  remained  untU 
this  time  unoccupied  and  almost  unknown, 
affording,  as  they  do,  scope  for  a  hundred* 
fold  more  energy  and  enterprise,  and  room 
for  a  yastly  more  numerous  population,  than 
the  tropical  and  desert  regions  into  which 
both  England  and  the  United  States  haye 
been  throwing  men  and  mone^  at  a  fearful 
rate  of  loss.  The  most  salubrious  climates 
are  on  the  west  of  the  continent,  and  in 
relatiyely  high  latitudes ;  yet  all  the  area 
here  corresponding  to  France,  Germany,  the 
Baltic  countries,  and  British  Islands,  is  but 
hunted  for  paltry  furs,  when  its  area,  cli- 
mate, and  capacity  are  scarcely  less  than 
these  areas  of  Europe. 

In  this  debate  Mr.  Roebuck  said  that 
Gaul  and  Germany  had  once  a  climate  iden- 
tical with  the  present  climate  of  Canada, 
and  he  claimed  that  cultiyation  would 
equally  ameliorate  the  Canadian  seyerity. 
This  IS  clearly  an  error.  Three  huQdred 
years  of  obseryation  of  the  closing  and  open- 
ing of  the  great  northern  rivers  of  the  Bal- 
tic, show  not  a  fraction  of  a  day  of  change 
in  their  ayerage  periods,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  of^  thermometric  observation 
at  Berlin,* and  again  in  the  north  of  Hol- 
land, also  show  no  change.  There  are 
other  and  ample  proofs  that  the  climate  of 
the  north  of  Europe  has  not  chanced  in  the 
historic  period ;  yet  Mr.  Roebuck^i  parallel 
was  perfectly  correct  in  regard  to  the  yast 
areas  west  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior  and 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Though  the 
north  of  Canada  yet  affords  scope  for  extend- 
ing settlements  over  plains  like  those  of  Cen- 
tral Russia,  yet  the  plains  of  the  Buffalo 
range,  which  border  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  the  east  as  far  northward  as  Fort  Simp- 
son, on  Mackenzie's  river,  are  very  far  supe- 
rior in  climate,  mild  enough  for  vines  and 
corn  to  the  53d  parallel,  and  for  wheat 
nearly  to  the  60th.  Beyond  the  mountains 
the  cool  and  humid  climates  prevail  over  the 
western  slope  and  coasts,  and  heavy  forests 
grow  on  tne  remote  Yukon  river,  at  the 
66th  parallel,  longitude  147  degrees  west. 
Though  there  are  many  sharp  mountain 
ranges,  and  much  of  the  surface  is  rough, 
the  whole  area  reaches  five  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  this  general  character, 
exclusive  of  the  great  and  rich  islands  of 
Vancouver  and  Queen  Charlotte.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  some  of  the  participants  in  this 
debate  is  but  a  partial  expression  of  what 
should  be  a  joint  Interest  of  both  countries. 
Mr.  Roebuck's  idea  of  limitbg  and  *^  check- 
ing the  predominance  of  the  Lnited  States  " 
by  this  colonization  may  be  passed  over  as 
simply  absurd,  and  unworthy  the  age.  The 
most  gigantio  resouroea  that  may  be  devel- 
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oped  in  British  America  will  but  aid  every 
possible  interest  we  have,  and  will  injure 
none. 

It  iS)  however,  a  matter  of  some  regret 
that  the  splendid  island  of  Vancouver  was 
80  recently  within  our  reach  and  lost.  It  is 
not  inferior  to  England  in  climate,  or  in 
soil,  as  far  as  known,  though  much  of  tho 
surface  may  be  rough.  A9  a  commercial 
entre,  it  has  a  future  of  great  importance, 
and,  with  the  adjacent  coasts  of  both  coun- 
tries, it  presents  a  nobler  field  for  enterprise 
than  all  other  parts  of  the  world  under 
colonization  now.  If  the  laws  of  popula- 
tion and  of  civil  and  commercial  develop- 
ment have  the  same  force  here  as  elsewhere, 
the  northern  limit  of  our  own  territory  in 
the  West  is  to  be  the  line  of  greatest  activity 
—a  line  above  the  arid  regions — the  deserts 
and  basins  of  the  latitudes  oelow  the  Oregon 
route.  Alon^  this  northern  border  we  have 
at  least  one  line  of  States ;  and  one  member 
of  Parliament  referred  with  great  force  to 
the  fact,  that  the  railroads  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  those  pointing  to  British  terri- 
tories of  the  northwest,  even  now  paid  best, 
and  showed  clearly  the  line  along  which  this 
enginery  of  progress  was  to  be  projected 
across  the  continent.  A  country  rich  in  all 
natural  resources,  and  of  a  mild  and  bc^iuti- 
ful  climate,  lies  above  our  boundary.  It 
was  said,  in  the  debate  referred  to,  that  this 
was  *'  as  large  as  Europe,"  and  such  it  is, 
indeed.  The  actual  area  of  Europe,  above 
the  49th  parallel,  which  is  inhabited  and 
cultivated,  is  scarcely  greater  than  the  like 
geographical  position  here,  though  the  pro- 
portion of  mountainous  surface  is  here 
greater.  The  high  and  formidable  charac- 
ter of  the  coast  ranges  here  does  most  to 
injure  the  climate  and  capacity  of  the  in- 
terior, yet,  were  this  fully  allowed  for,  its 
equivalent  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  differ- 
ence belonging  to  two  degrees  of  latitude. 

As  a  purely  scientific  result,  the  remark- 
able amelioration  of  climate  in  going  west 
from  the  Lake  district,  has  long  attracted 
the  writer's  attention,  and  though  at  first 
cautiously  received,  under  the  prevalent  view 
that  the  American  climate  was  by  many 
degrees  cooler  than  that  of  Europe  on  the 
whole,  the  evidences  have  now  so  far  accu- 
mulated as  to  establish  a  general  correspond- 
ence of  the  two  continents,  at  like  latitudes, 
and  in  like  geographical  positions.  The  west 
coasts  of  each  correspond,  as  do  the  interior 
areas  and  the  eastern  coasts.  The  vine 
climates  at  the  south,  the  cool  and  equable 
climates  at  the  50th  parallel,  and  the  high 
temperature,  but  excessive  rains,  of  the  lati- 
tades  above  53  deg.,  which  belong  to  the 
west  of  Europe,  in  succession  from  ^ain  to 
Norway,  belong  also  to  the  west  of^North 


America,  from  southern  California  to  Sitka, 
in  Russian  America. 

It  is  a  favorable  opening  of  the  British 
American  interest  on  this  great  subject  to 
find  a  debate  like  that  just  transpir^,  and 
to  find  but  one  advocate  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  so  common  to  British  colonial 
policy,  and  so  tenacious  of  their  hold  when 
once  in  power.  Canada  is  moving  energeti- 
cally in  the  matter,  also,  having  sent  special 
delegates  to  advocate  their  claim  as  o^inst 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  territorial 
jurisdiction.  It  is  a  subject  of  the  highest 
importance  to  every  city  and  every  enter- 
prise in  the  North ;  at  least,  the  most  direct, 
successful,  and  expansive  trade  possible  is 
soon  to  open  with  the  wheat-growing  plains 
of  the  Upper  Missouri,  Minnesota,  anolBritish 
America.  Minnesota  shows  at  what  rate  of 
advancement  this  occupation  is  to  go ;  and 
the  area,  almost  identical  in  soil,  climate, 
and  capacity,  stretching  northwestward, 
would  make  nearly  six  States  of  limits  as 
great  as  those  just  given  Minnesota.  It  is 
remarked  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  that  the 
entire  area  that  may  be  called  valuable  is 
near  3,000,000  square  miles,  '*  a  tract  fortr 
times  larger  than  England ;  "  and  it  is  well 
said  that  <<  the  range  of  investigation  pro- 

Sosed  for  the  Committee  is  something  stupen- 
ous." 

Such  IB  a  portion  of  the  territory  acoe»* 
Bible  now  to  the  enterprise  of  both  nations, 
and  the  debate  referred  to  shows  that  a 
strong  feeling,  and  an  appreciation  genenJly 
adequate,  exists  among  those  who  control 
the  British  government.  To  receive  the 
greater  benefits  of  all  tliis  new  occupation, 
we  have  only  to  call  such  attention  to  the 
subject  here  as  will  plant  settlements  and 
construct  railroads  along  our  own  portion, 
and  to  incite  enterprises  which  British 
settlements  will  reward  as  liberally  almost 
as  our  own  settlement  would.  The  climate, 
which  is  more  than  any  thing  else  control- 
ling, since  a  cultivable  soil  invariably  attends 
the  moderate  climates,  is  far  milder  than 
will  now  be  believed.  The  isothermal  lines 
for  every  part  of  the  year  rise  rapidly  in 
latitude  west  of  the  great  lakes,  the  parallel 
of  conditions  for  the  cultivable  season  going 
northwestward,  instead  of  westward,  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  Pacific. 

Respectfully,  Lordc  Blodoet. 

Philadelphia^  February  26M. 


I^om  tbe  North  AmeaSimaL 

It  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  possesses  almost 
exclusive  authority  over  that  vast  tract  of 
country  which  stretches  from  the  wateta  of 
Httdaon's  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  indnd- 
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iog  also  VaDOOUvar 'b  Island .  This  company 
wu  chartered  in  1670,  by  Charles  II.  At 
first  its  progress  was  extremely  slow,  and  its 
pA>fit8  proportionally  small.  It  had  long  to 
contend  with  a  powerfal  riyal  in  the  North- 
west Company,  until  all  competition  was 
destroyed  Dy  the  absorption  of  the  latter  in 
the  former.  By  the  original  charter,  import 
tant  rights  were  granted  over  Pnnce  Ra- 
pert's  Laud,  which  was  described  as  lying 
on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into 
Hadson's  Bay.  But  about  nineteen  years 
since,  the  right  of  prosecuting  the  far  trade 
orer  the  far  more  valuable  region  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  was  conferred  by 
toyal  license  for  the  period  of .  twenty-one 
years.  Yancoaver's  Island  is  held  by  a 
somewhat  different  tenure ;  and  its  privileges 
may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  giving  a 
year's  notice,  and  are  neoessarily  terminable 
in  1859. 

Aa  might  be  expected,  a  company  so  pow- 
erful as  the  Hudson's  Bay,  and  wielding 
authority  over  so  a  large  a  portion  of  the 
Britifih  possessions,  has  attracted  from  time 
to  time  no  little  attention,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain;  and  especially  has 
this  been  the  case  of  late  years,  when  emi- 
gration movements  have  been  so  conspicuous, 
and  constant  search  is  made  for  new  sites  on 
which  to  place  colonies.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
are  against  any  settlement  of  its  country. 
Its  object  is  not  to  extend  the  area  of  civili- 
zation, and  increase  the  number  of  men,  but 
rather  to  multiply  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
marten;  and  hence,  though  much  of  the 
region  occlipifid  by  it  is  possessed  of  a  fertile 
nil,  mineral  wealth,  productive  fisheries, 
abundant  resources,  and  a  much  milder  oli- 
aate  than  is  generally  supposed,  it  still  re- 
mains a  wilderness,  over  which  is  scattered 
the  posts  of  the  Company,  with  their  twelve 
hundred  employees — principally  Scotchmen. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  long 
vested  rights  of  the  company  are  to  be  in 
some  way  interfered  with.  Its  directors  in 
London  lately  applied  to  the  British  govern- 
ment to  learn  whether  their  licence,  which 
expires  in  1859,  will  be  renewed.  Mr. 
Ubouohere,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
has  laid  the  whole  subject  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  seems  prolNible  that  the  affiurs 
of  the  company  will  have  a  thorough  exam- 
ination, and  it  is  not  unlikely,  either,  that 
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a  long  mooted  question  respecting  the  legal- 
ity of  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  will  likewise 
be  determined.  In  the  debate  that  ensued 
on  Mr.  Labouchere's  statement,  it  was  easy 
to  be  seen  by  the  remarks  that  fell  from  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  others,  that  the 
tide  set  against  the  Company, and  that  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  was  that  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  British  Crown  in  North  America 
should  either  be  attached  to  the  Canadas 
or  erected  into  a  separate  colony.  It  was 
justly  observed  that  a  country  capable  of 
sustaining  its  millions  in  plenty  and  happi- 
ness was  given  up  to  wild  animals,  Indians, 
and  hunters,  in  order  that  a  few  might  enjoy 
the  profits  derived  from  the  fur  trade ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  settlement  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  portion  of  the  British  posses* 
sions,  if  that  on  the  Red  River  be  excepted, 
which  numbers  about  10,000  persons,  prin- 
cipally half-breeds.  We  are  sorry  to  add 
that  no  very  friendly  feeling  seemed  to  be 
evinced  to  the  United  States  by  one  of  the 
speakers  at  least— ^Mr.  Roebuck.  With  this 
gentleman,  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  giv- 
ing to  British  America  a  colonial  and  repre- 
sentative government  is  to  check  what  he 
considers  the  encroachments  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  raise  on  the  western  continent 
a  power  that  may  counterbalance  the  co- 
lossal republic  of  the  new  world.  There  is 
danger,  he  thinks,  if  some  measure  of  this 
kind  be  not  taken,  that  the  subjects  of  her 
majesty,  revolting  from  the  control  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  may  set  up  for 
themselvei  and  seek  a<miaBion  into  the 
Union. 

Unlike  Mr.  Boebnok,  the  people  of  this 
country   have  no  jealousy  respecting   the 
British  poaBeBBions  in  the  north,  and  the 
sooner  the  oonntry  is  settled  and  the  more 
flourishing  the  condition  of  the  population, 
the  better  for  us.    Canada  already  contri- 
butes much  to  the  advantage  of  the  States* 
bordering  on  the  great  lakes,  and  we  must:: 
be  certain  to  come  in  for  a  share  of  any  of 
the  profits  that  may  accrue  by  converting: 
the  sullen  wilderness  that  lies  north  and  west*^. 
of  this  province  into  a  region  of  populous-  - 
nesB,  the  seat  of  civilisation  and  industry.. 
As  for  the  political  status  of  British  Amer-- 
ica,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  head.. 
The  United  States  may  well  smile  at  allf 
attempts  to  oounterbalance  its  influence  on« 
this  continent,  by  raising  np  uny  Amerloaa* 
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power  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  it. 
Still,  the  subject  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
worthy of  attention — especially  as  Vancou- 
ver's Island  and.  the  Pacific  coast  of  Brit- 
ish America,  which  is  known  to  possess  a 
mild  and  equable  climate,  is  named  as  the 
seat  of  a  colony,  and  as  a  point  from  which 
the  new  trade  springing  up  in  the  Pacific 
might  be  influenced.  But  on  the  whole  we 
would  consider  an  extension  of  the  settle- 
ments of  Canada  through  the  wilderness  of 
which  we  speak,  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
second  only  to  an  increase  in  our  own  popu- 
lation. There  is  nothing  to  be  apprehended 
•»it  would  be  a  subject  of  rejoicing — that 
beyond  our  northern  frontier,  and  far  away 
towards  the  realms  of  eternal  winter,  there 
extended  a  people  not  dissimilar  from  us  in 
race;  speaking  the  same  language,  having 
the  same  traditions,  religion,  and  laws ;  and 
drawing  from  the  pursuits  of  honest  in- 
dustry, sturdy  independence,  or  even  wealth 
and  luxury. 


From  Th«  Ervnlng  Pott. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  ABO- 
RIGINES OF  THIS  CONTINENT. 

Mr.  Editob, — ^This  subject  is  worthy  of 
especial  notice  at  the  present  time.  Already 
millions  are  claimed  for  a  war  scarcely  yet 
over,  and  which  will  certainly  be  renewed 
with  claims  for  millions  more,  unless  a  stop 
is  put  to  the  cruel  aggressions  of  our  border 
BOttlerd  upon  the  Indian  tribes.  A  late 
Or^on  paper  says  that  *'  Gen.  Wool  has 
made  a  treaty,  but  the  people  of  Oregon  are 
as  much  at  war  with  Indians  as  ever ; "  and 
the  writer  of  this  often  heard  the  avowal, 
when  in  the  Tfoitory  last  summer,  '*  That, 
treaty  or  no  treaty,  we  will  shoot  Indians." 
This  feeling  can  only  be  checked  by  a  strong 
and  general  expression  of  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  public  against  it.  Let  those 
who  plead  with  sucl^  seal  and  success  in 
f)ehalf  of  freedom  in  Kansas,  realize  that 
-the  Indians  are  persecuted  by  the  same  class, 
aod  for  the  sam«  purpose,  as  were  the  free- 
aUte  men  in  that  territory.  Let  the  fact  be 
known  that  the  Indians  did  not  combine  for 
aggressive  war,  bat  for  self-protection— for 
mere  esistenoe.  Let  it  be  known  that, 
judging  from  the  past,  there  is  nothing  to 
hope  from  churches  or  government  appoint- 
asents.     The  Indians  have  been  so  often 


deceived  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
their  confidence  in  treaties  or  missionaries, 
unless  accompanied  with  more  certainty  of 
practical  good  than  hitherto  presented  \o 
them.  For  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  that 
the  tendencies  of  all  the  arrangements  in 
reference  to  the  tribes  on  the  Pacific  have 
been  to  robbery  and  annihilation  ;  and  yet 
the  general  government,  and  some  of  the 
local  agents,  and  many  of  the  citizens  in 
Oregon  and  California,  have  desired  a  differ- 
ent result.  But  these  could  do  next  to  noth- 
ing, when  the  whole  press  of  Oregon  Terri- 
tory was  urging  a  war  of  extermination,  and 
denouncing  those  who  plead  for  humanity 
and  justice.  Even  the  Pacific  Christian 
AdvocaU  and  Journal  refused  to  publish  any 
thing  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  or  those  who 
plead  in  their  behalf,  '<  fearing  a  mob  would 
tear  down  their  premises  were  they  to  do 
so."  At  the  same  time  this  religious  paper 
scrupled  not  to  give  currency  to  exciting 
and  exaggerated  reports  calculated  to  stir  up 
and  keep  alive  the  mad  spirit  of  war  against 
a  poor  people  who  had  no  press  and  no 
pleader. 

The  Sentinel,  published  in  Rogue  River 
Valley,  and  the  only  paper  in  Southern 
Oregon,  whose  chief  editor  was  a  prominent 
pillar  in  the  church,  did  its  utmost  to  keep 
up  the  angry  and  excited  passions  of  a  terri- 
fied people  against  a  few  starving  Indians, 
who  desired  only  peace  and  protection  ;  and 
because  the  writer  desired  the  insertion  of  a 
plea  in  their  behalf,  he  was  denounced  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Indignation  meetings  were 
got  up,  and  his  letters  sent  to  the  poat-office 
were  opened,  carried  round  amongst  his 
opponents  to  produce  excitement — so  that  he 
was  warned  by  friends  to  fly  for  life. 

And  because  Joel  Palmer,  Superintendent 
of  the  Indian  Department  in  Oregon,  did 
what  his  position  and  humanity  demanded, 
to  collect  and  save  the  scattered  tribes  from 
their  persecutors,  he  was  denounced  by  the 
Territorial  government,  and  a  memorial  was 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
have  him  removed ;  in  consequence  the  poor 
Indians  were  deprived  of  the  sympathy  and 
counsel  of  the  only  public  officer  in  whom 
they  had  confidence. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  condition  of 
the  tribes  demands  some  appropriate  means 
to  prevent  their  continued  spoliation. 

If  extra  efforts  were  necessary  to  preeerre 
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the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  ELansas,  they 
are  equally  neoesBary  to  preserye  the  rights 
of  the  native  trihee  of  the  territory.  There 
are  now  over  ^ye  thousand  hemmed  in  as 
prisoners,  eot  off  from  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  at  the  risk  of  life.  It 
cannot  he  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
these  people  can  he  comfortahle  or  progress 
m  ciTilization.  They  may  be  fed  with  fine 
hread  and  beef  and  pork,  with  coffee  and 
tohacco,  or  any  thing  else,  and  undoubtedly 
this  will  help  to  make  a  cash  market  for 
fenners,  merchants,  and  speculators  in 
Oregon  ;  but  these  alone  are  not  the  means 
and  motives  for  development.  These  want 
men,  and  women,  and  children,  with  sympa- 
thy and  interest,  to  plan  and  work  with 
them,  to  make  home  attractive  by  friendship 
and  the  adornments  of  beauty,  peace,  and 
loTe,  clustering  around  the  social  circle. 
But  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  the 
Oregoman^  shows  the  predominant  spirit  by 
which  the  Indians  are  surrounded ;  at  the 
aune  time  the  neoessity  of  a  general  ezpres- 
non  of  sentiment  on  the  subject : 

"  General  Wool  and  the  People. — ^The 
people  of  Oregon  City  and  other  points  had 
great  reioicings  on  the  reception  of  the 
romor  that  General  Wool  was  to  be  super- 
seded by  General  Harney.  Cannons  were 
fired,  bon-fires  lighted,  and  a  general  rejoic- 
ing of  citizens  of  the  upper  Wallemet 
Valley.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  has  been 
BQperseded  ;  but  the  expression  of  the  people 
ia  conclusive  evidence  the  feeling  is  general, 
for  hif  imbecile  course  in  this  war.  The 
women  even  partake  of  this  spirit,  and  we 
learn  that  they  contemplate  making  a  silk 

Ci(ticoat  and  night-cap,  trimmed  with  gold 
M,  to  present  him  when  he  comes  to  Ore- 
gon." 

Will  the  people  of  the  United  States  allow 
of  this  published  indignity,  without  rebuke, 
tgabst  an  honored  veteran  of  forty  years  in 
the  army,  simply  because  he  refused  to 
ongage  the  national  forces,  in  concert  with 
excited  and  misguided  men,  to  destroy  a 
poor  people  for  whom  honor,  humanity,  and 
interest  demanded  protection  and  redress? 
Surely  not.  Let  thousands  speak.  Let  an 
usociation  be  formed,  then  Indian  difficulties 
^U  cease,  and  the  races  may  grow  together 
m  peace  and  harmony.  John  Beeson, 
15  Laight  Street^  New  York. 


PROPOSED  FINAL   ARCTIC  SEARCH. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Times : 

Sir, — Having  read,  during  a  short  absence 
from  London,  the  article  in  your  journal  of 
the  27th  on  the  proposal  to  make  a  final 
search  for  the  relics  of  the  Franklin  expedi- 
tion, in  which  my  name  is  mentioned,  I  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  real  object  of 
the  persons  with  whom  I  am  associated  in 
recommending  this  project  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

As  a  full  explanation  of  our  views  is  given 
in  the  memorial  presented  last  summer  to 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  I  earnestly 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  print  that 
document,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  inclosed. 
If  this  request  should  be  complied  with, 
your  readers  will  then  see  the  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  wished  for  restricted 
search,  and  all  former  expeditions  sent  in 
pursuit  of  our  missing  countrymen,  in  none 
of  which,  however,  it  may  be  observed,  did 
any  loss  of  HfQ  occur  among  the  numerous 
officers  employed,  save  in  the  case  of  poor 
young  Bellot. 

In  short,  as  we  now  know  precisely  where 
to  go,  and  also  that  the  voyage  along  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  of  North  America  has 
been  successfully  made  to  and  fro  by  Cap- 
tain CoUinson  in  a  sailing  ship  (t.  e.,  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  circumscribed 
track ^^  be  examined  by  exploring  parties), 
and  further,  as  this  distinguished  Arctic  offi- 
cer pledges  his  reputation  that  he  can  with 
much  greater  facility  take  thither  a  large 
screw  vessel  and  bring  her  safely  back,  I 
trust  the  public  will  be  induced  to  think 
that  my  friends  and  self  have  not  advocated 
a  visionary  scheme  which  might  lead  to  in- 
definite researches. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 
Roderick  I.  Murchison. 

Belffrave'Square,  Nov,  29. 

<<T0  THE  RIGHT  HON.  VISCOUNT  PALMSRSTON, 

G.  C.  B. 

<*  London f  June  5, 1856. 
"  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  Her 
Majesty's  missing  ships,  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror, or  their  remains,  are  still  frozen  up  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  spot  whence  cer- 
tain relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
crews  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Rae, — we, 
whose  names  are  undersigned,  whether  men 
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of  science  and  others  -who  have  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  Arctic  discovery,  or  explor- 
ers who  have  been  employed  in  the  search 
for  oar  lost  countrymen,  we  b^  earnestly  to 
impress  upon  your  Lordship  the  desirable- 
ness of  sending  out  an  expedition  to  satisfy 
the  honor  of  our  country  and  clear  up  a 
mystery  which  has  excited  the  sympathy  of 
the  civilized  world. 

<'This  request  is  supported  by  many  per- 
sons well  versed  in  Arctic  surveys,  who,  see- 
ing that  the  proposed  expedition  is  to  be  di- 
rected to  one  limited  area  only,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  object  is  attainable,  and 
with  little  risk. 

**  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  British 
Government,  which  to  its  great  credit  has 
made  so  many  efforts  in  various  directions  to 
discover  even  the  route  pursued  bv  Franklin, 
should  cease  to  prosecute  research,  now  that 
the  locality  has  oeen  clearly  indicated  where 
the  vessels  or  their  remains  must  lie— includ- 
ing, as  we  hope,  records  which  will  throw 
fresh  light  on  Arctic  geography,  and  dispel 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  voyage  and  fate 
of  our  countrymen  are  still  involved. 

*'  Although  most  persons  l^ave  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  there  can  now  be  no 
survivors  of  Franklin's  expedition,  yet  there 
are  eminent  men  in  our  own  country  and  in 
America  who  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  Dr. 
Kane,  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  by  pushing 
further  to  the  north  in  search  of  Franklin 
than  any  other  individual,  and  to  whom  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  has  recently 
awarded  -its  founder's  gold  medals,  thus 
speaks  (in  a  letter  to  the  benevolent  Mr. 
Urinnell) — *  I  am  really  in  doubt  as  to  the 
preservation  of  human  life.  I  well  know 
now  glad  I  would  have  been,  had  my  duty 
to  others  permitted  me,  to  have  taken  refuge 
among  Hie  Esquimaux  of  Smith  §trait  and 
£tah  Ikky.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you, 
we  regarded  the  coarse  life  of  these  people 
with  eyes  of  envy,  and  did  not  doubt  but 
that  we  could  have  lived  in  comfort  upon 
their  resources.  It  required  all  my  powers, 
moral  and  physical,  to  prevent  my  men 
from  deserting  to  the  Walrus  settlements ; 
and  it  was  my  final  intention  to  have  taken 
to  Esquimaux  life,  had  not  Providence  car- 
ried us  through  in  our  hazardous  escape.' 

"  But,  passing  from  speculation,  and  con- 
fining ourselves  alone  to  the  question  of  find- 
ing the  missing  ships  or  their  records,  we 
would  observe  that  no  land  expedition  down 
the  Back  River  like  that  which,  with  great 
difficulty,  recently  reached  Montreal  Island, 
can  satisfactorily  accomplish  the  end  we 
have  in  view.  'Hie  frail  birch  bark  canoes 
in  which  Mr.  Anderson  conducted  his  search 
with  so  much  ability,  the  dangers  of  the 
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river,  the  sterile  nature  of  the  tract  near  Its 
embouchure,  and  the  necessary  failure  of 
provisions,  prevented  the  commencement, 
even,  of  such  a  search  as  can  alone  be  satis- 
factorily and  thoroughly  accomplished  by 
the  crew  of  a  man-of-war— to  say  nothing 
of  the  moral  influence  of  a  strong  armed 
party  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
until  the  confidence  of  the  natives  be  ob- 
tained. 

**  Many  Arctic  explorers,  independent  of 
those  whose  names  are  appended,  and  who 
are  absent  on  service,  have  expressed  their  be- 
lief that  there  are  several  routes  by  which  a 
screw  vessel  could  so  closely  approach  the 
area  in  question  as  to  clear  up  all  doubt. 

**  In  respect  to  one  of  these  courses,  or  that 
by  Behring  Strait,  along  the  coast  of  North 
America,  we  know  that  a  single  sailing  ves- 
sel passed  to  Cambridge  Bay  within  150 
miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Back  River  and 
returned  home  unscathed,  its  commander 
having  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  pas- 
sage in  question  is  so  constantly  open  that 
ships  can  navigate  it  without  difficulty  in 
one  season.  Other  routes,  whether  by 
Regent  Inlet,  Peel  Sound,  or  across  from 
Repulse  Baj,  are  preferred  by  officers  whose 
experience  m  Arctic  matters  entitles  them  to 
every  consideration,  while,  in  reference  to 
two  of  these  routes,  it  is  right  to  state  that 
vast  quantities  of  provisions  have  been  left 
in  their  vicinity. 

**  Without  venturing  to  suegest  which  of 
these  plans  should  be  adopted,  we  earnestly 
beg  your  Lordship  to  sanction  without  delay 
such  an  expedition  as,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
committee  of  Arctic  voyagers  and  geogra- 
phers, may  be  considered  best  adapted  to  se- 
cure the  oDJect. 

**  We  would  ask  your  Lordship  to  reflect 
upon  the  great  difference  between  a  dearly- 
defined  voyage  to  a  narrow  and  circumscribed 
area,  within  which  the  missine  vessels  or 
their  remains  must  lie,  and  those  former 
necessarily  tentative  explorations  in  various 
directions,  the  frequent  allusions  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  which,  in  regions  far  to  the  north 
of  the  voyage  now  contemplated,  have  led 
persons  unacquainted  with  geography  to 
suppose  that  such  a  modified  and  limited 
attempt  as  that  which  we  propose  involves 
further  risk,  and  may  call  for  future  re- 
searches. The  very  nature  of  the  former 
expeditions  exposed  them,  it  is  trae,  to  risk, 
since  itegions  had  to  be  traversed  which  were 
totally  unknown,  while  the  search  we  ask 
for  is  to  be  directed  to  a  circumscribed  area, 
the  confines  of  which  have  already  been 
reached  without  difficulty  by  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  vessels. 

'*  Now,  inasmuch  as  France,  after  repeatei 
froitleas  efforts  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  La 
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Perouse,  no  ^oner  hoard  of  the  discovery  of 
Bome  relics  of  that  eminent  navigator  than 
she  sent  oat  a  searching  expedition  to  collect 
every  fragment  pertaining  to  bis  vessels,  so 
we  trust  that  those  Arctic  researches  vrhich 
have  reflected  much  honor  upon  our  country 
may  not  be  abandoned  at  the  very  moment 
vhen  an  explanation  of  the  wanderings  and 
fate  of  our  lost  navagators  seems  to  be 
within  onr  grasp. 

"  In  conclasion,  we  further  earnestly  pra^ 
that  it  may  not  be  lisft  to  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals of  another  and  kindred  nation, 
already  so  distinguished  in  this  cause,  nor 
jet  to  the  noble-minded  widow  of  our  la- 
mented friend,  to  make  an  endeavor  which 
can  be  so  much  more  effectually  carried  out 
by  the  British  Government. 

"  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"  P.  Beaufort,  R.  I.  Murchison,  F.  W. 
Beecbt,  Wrottkslet,  E.  Sabinb,  Egerton 
Elusmsrx,  W.  Whewell,  R.  Collinson, 
W.  H.  Stkzs,  0.  Daubbnet,  J.  Fergus,.?. 
E.  Db  StzRelscki,  W,  H.  Smtth,  A.  Ma- 

iXKDIB,R.  FiTZROT,  E.  G.  FiSHBOURNE,  ROB- 

XRT  Brown,  G.  Macartnev,  X^.  Horner,  W. 
H.  FiLTON,  Lyon  Playfair,  T.  Thorp,  0. 
Whiatstone,  W.  J.Hooker,  J.D.  Hooker, 
J.  Arrowsmith,  p.  La  Trobe,  W.  A.  B. 
Hamilton,  R.  Stephenson,  J.  E.  Portlock, 
C.  PiAzzi  Smyth,  C.  W.  Pasley,  G.  Rennie, 
J.  P.  Gassiot,  G.  B.  Airey,  John  F.  Bur- 

GOTNE." 

**The  following  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  baye  been  em  ployed  in  the  search 
ftfter  Franklin,  and  who  are  now  absent 
from  London,  have  previously  expressed 
themselves  to  be  fiivorsDle  to  the  final  8ear<;h 
^ve  recommended:  Commodore  Kellett; 
Cftptains  Sir  James  Ross,  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
Anetin,  Bird,  Ommanney,  Sir  Robert 
M'Clare,  Sherard  Osbom,  Inglefield,  Ma- 
gttire,  M'Clintock,  and  Richards;  Com- 
auuiders  Aldrich,  Mecham,  Trollope,  and 
CreKwell ;  Lieutenants  Hamilton  ana  Pim." 

UDY  FRANKLIN  TO  VISCT.  PALMER- 

STON. 

Wb  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  the 
following  letter  from  Lady  Franklin  to  Via- 
ooant  Palmerston,  urging  the  sending  out 
of  another  Arctic  expedition,  to  ascertain 
tiie  fate,  and  recover  the  remains,  of  her 
husband's  expedition.  This  letter  has  been 
printed  for  private  oireolation  in  England, 
bat  not  published. 

60,  Pan  Mall,  December  2, 1866. 
"My  Lord, — I  trust  I  may  be  permitted, 
w  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
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to  the  unsettled  state  of  a  question  which  a 
few  months  ago  was  under  their  considera- 
tion, and  to  express  a  well-grounded  hope 
that  a  final  effort  mav  be  madd  to  ascertain 
the  fat^  and  recover  the  remains  of  my  hus- 
band's expeditio*. 

*'  Your  Lordship  will  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  a  Memorial  with  this  object  in 
view  (of  which  I  inclose  a  printed  copy) 
was  early  in  June  last  presented  to,  and 
kindly  received  by,  you.  It  had  been  signed 
within  forty-eight  hours  by  all  the  leading 
men  of  science  then  in  London  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it,  and  might  have 
received  an  indefinite  augmentation  of  wor- 
thy names,  had  not  the  urgency  of  the  ques- 
tion forbidden  delay.  To  the  above  names 
were  appended  those  of  all  the  Arctic  offi- 
cers who  bad  been  personally  engaged  in 
the  search,  and  who,  though  absei^,  were 
known  to  be  favorable  to  another  effort  for 
its  completion.  And  though  that  united 
application  obtained  no  immediate  result,  it 
was  felt,  and  by  no  one  more  strongly  than 
myself,  that  it  never  could  be  utterly 
wasted. 

'<  I  venture  also  to  allude  to  a  letter  of  my 
own,  addressed  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  in  April  last,  and  a  copy 
of  which  accompanied,  I  believe,  the  Memo- 
rial to  your  Lordship,  wherein  I  earnestly 
deprecated  any  premature  adjudication  of 
the  reward  claimed   by  Dr.   Rae,  on  the 

§  round  that  the  fistte  of  my  husband's  expe- 
ition  was  not  yet  ascertained,  and  that  it 
was  due  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead  to 
complete  a  search  which  had  been  hitherto 
pursued  under  the  greatest  disadvantage, 
tor  want  of  the  clue  which  was  now  for  the 
first  time  in  our  hands. 

<*  The  Memorial  above  alluded  to,  and  my 
own  letter  of  earlier  date,  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  reply  when,  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  caused 
prompt  inquiries  to  be  made  as  to  the  possi- 
oility  of  eq^uipping  a  ship  at  that  advanced 
season,  in  time  for  effective  operations  in  the 
field  of  search.  The  result  was  that  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  too  late,  and  the  subject 
was  dismissed  for  that  season. 

**  Upon  this  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Board  (of  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  en- 
close a  copy) ,  respectfully  showine  that,  by 
this  unfortunate  delay,  the  opportunity  had 
also  been  taken  from  me  of  sending  out  a 
vessel  at  my  own  cost,  a  measure  which  I 
had  previously  felt  myself  obliged  to  state 
to  their  Lordships  would  be  the  alternative 
of  any  adverse  decision  on  their  part.  I 
pleaded,  therefore,  as  the  only  remedy  for 
the  loss  of  an  entire  summer  season,  that 
the  route  by  Behring  Straits  was,  by  some  of 
the  most  competent  Arctic  officers,  oonsidered 
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preferable  to  the  eastern  route,  and  that  the 
equipment  of  a  yessel  for  this  direction  need 
not  take  place  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

"  In  reply,  their  Lordships  caused  me  to 
be  informed  that  *  they  had  come  to  the  de- 
cision not  to  send  any  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  regions  in  the  ^resenl;  year.' 

*'  This  communication,  however,  was  in 
answer  merely  to  my  own  letter.  The  Me- 
morialists had  as  yet  received  no  reply,  and 
accordingly  the  Fresident  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety put  a  question  respecting  the  Memorial 
in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  which  drew  from  one  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Ministers  (Lord  Stanley) ,  after  some 
preliminary  observations,  the  assurance  that 
Iler  Majesty's  Government  would  give  the 
subject  their  serious  consideration  during 
the  recess.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that, 
in  the  conversation  which  followed.  Lord 
Stanley  expressed  himself  as  very  favorably 
disposed  towards  a  proposition  made  to  him 
K>y  Lord  Wrotteslev,  that,  in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  Government  expedition,  I 
should  be  assisted  in  fitting  out  my  own  ex- 
pedition; an  assurance  which  Lord  Wrot- 
tesley  had  the  kindness  to  communicate  to 
me  by  letter. 

«  But,  my  Lord,  as  nothing  has  occurred 
within  the  last  few  months  to  weaken  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  Admiralty,  earlv 
in  July  last,  to  contemplate  another  final  ef- 
fi)rt,  and  as  they  put  it  aside  at  that  time 
on  the  sole  eround  that  it  was  too  late  to 
equip  a  vessel  for  that  season,  I  trust  it  will 
be  felt  that  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  re-open 
a  closed  question,  but  merely  to  obtain  the 
settlement  of  one  which  has  not  ceased  to 
be,  and  is  even  now,  under  favorable  consid- 
eration. The  time  has  arrived,  hewever, 
when  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  pressing 
your  Lordship,  with  whom  I  believe  the 
question  rests,  for  a  decision,  since,  by  fur- 
tner  delay,  even  my  own  efforts  may  be  par- 
alyzed. 

**  I  have  cherished  the  hope,  in  common 
with  others,  that  we  were  not  waiting  in 
vain.  Should,  however,  that  decision  unfor- 
tunately throw  upon  me  the  responsibility 
and  the  cost  of  sending  out  a  vessel  myself, 
I  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship  that  I  shall 
not  shrink,  either  from  that  weighty  respon- 
sibility, or  from  the  sacrifice  of  my  entire 
available  fortune  for  the  purpose,  supported 
as  I  am  in  my  convictions  by  such  high  au- 
thorities as  those  whose  opinions  are  on 
record  in  your  Lordship's  hands,  and  by  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  many  more. 

'<  tfut,  before!  take  upon  myself  so  heavy 
an  obligation,  it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  en- 
treat Her  Majesty's  Government  not  to  dis- 
i^ard  the  arguments  which  have  led  so 
many  competent  and  honorable  men  to  feel 


that  our  country's  honor  is  not  nitisfied, 
whilst  a  mystery  which  has  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  civilized  world  remains  un- 
cleared. Nor  less  would  I  entreat  tou  to 
consider  what  must  be  the  unsatisfactory 
consequences,  if  any  endeavors  should  be 
made  to  quench  all  further  efforts  for  this 
object. 

**  It  cannot  be  that  this  long  vexed  que»- 
tion  would  thereby  be  set  at  rest,  for  it 
would  still  be  true  that  in  a  certain  circum- 
scribed area  within  the  Arctic  circle,  ap- 
proachable alike  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  and  sure  to  be  attained  by  a  combina- 
tion of  both  movements,  lies  the  solution  of 
our  unhappy  countrymen's  fate.  While 
such  is  the  case,  the  question  will  never  die. 
I  believe  that  again  and  again  would  efforts 
be  made  to  reach  that  spot,  and  that  the 
Government  could  not  look  on  as  uncon- 
cerned spectators,  nor  be  relieved  in  public 
opinion  of  the  responsibility  they  had  pre- 
maturely cast  off. 

"  But  I  refrain  from  pursuing  this  argu- 
ment, though,  if  any  illustration  were  want- 
ing of  its  truth,  I  think  it  might  be  found 
in  the  events « that  are  passing  before  our 
eyes. 

<'  It  is  now  about  two  years  ago  since  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Arctic  snips  was  abandoned 
in  the  ice.  In  due  time  this  ship  floated 
away,  was  picked  up  by  an  American 
whaler,  carried  into  an  American  port,  and 
(all  property  in  her  having  been  relinquished 
by  the  Admiralty)  was  purchased  of  her  res- 
cuers by  the  American  Government,  by 
whom  she  has  been  lavishly  re-equipped, 
and  is  now  on  her  passage  to  England,  a  free 
gift  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  *  Reso- 
lute '  is  about  to  be  delivered  up  in  Ports- 
mouth harbor,  not  merely  in  evidence  of  the 
cordial  relation  existing  between  the  two 
countries,  but  as  a  lively  token  of  the  deep 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  Americans  in 
that  great  cause  of  humanity  in  which  they 
have  so  nobly  borne  their  part.  The  resolu* 
tion  of  Congress  expressly  states  this  motive, 
and  indeed  there  could  be  no  other,  as  it  is 
well  known  that  for  any  purpose  but  the 
Arctic  service  those  expensive  equipments 
would  be  perfectly  useless  and  require  re- 
moval. 

<'  My  Lord,  you  will  not  let  this  rescued 
and  restored  ship,  emblematic  of  so  many 
enlightened  and  generous  sentiments,  fail, 
even  partially,  in  her  significant  mission.  I 
venture  to  hope  that  she  will  be  accepted  in 
the  spirit  in  which  she  is  sent.  I  humbly 
trust  that  the  American  people,  and  especially 
that  philanthropic  citizen  who  has  spent  so 
largely  of  his  private  fortune  in  the  search 
for  the  lost  ships,  and  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted by  hii  Government  the  entire  charge 
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of  the  eqaijpment  of  the  '  Resolute/  will  be 
rewarded  for  this  signal  act  of  sympathy, 
bj  seeing  her  restored  to  her  original  voca- 
tion, so  that  she  may  bring  back  from  the 
Arctic  seas,  if  not  some  living  remnant  of 
oor  lone-lost  oonntrymen,  yet  at  least  the 
froofs  that  they  have  nobly  perished. 

*^  I  need  not  add  that  vire  have  as  yet  no 
proofii,  whaterer  may  be  our  melancholy 
forebodings.  That  such  is  the  fact,  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  is  shbwn  by  a  case  now 
or  lately  pending  in  the  Scotcn  courts,  in 
which  the  right  of  succession  to  a  consider- 
able nroperty  is  not  admitted,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  all  bat  oonjeotural  testimony. 
In  this  aspect  of  the  question,  I  have  no 
personal  interest,  but  it  is  one  that  may  not 
De  deemed  unworthy  of  your  Lordship's 
attention,  combined  as  it  must  be  with  the 
fact  that  oar  most  experienced  Arctic  officers 
are  willing  to  stake  their  reputation  upon 
the  feasibflity  of  reaching  the  spot  where  so 
many  secrets  lie  buried,  if  only  they  are 
lappiied  with  the  adequate  means. 

^*  It  woold  be  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt 
to  refute  again  the  main  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  a  renewed  search, 
u  involving  extraordinary  danger  and  risk- 
ing life.  The  safe  return  of  our  officers  and 
Ken  cannot  be  denied,  neither  will  it  be 
disputed  that  each  suooeeding  year  dimin- 
ishes  the  risk  of  casualty,  and,  indeed,  I  feel 
it  would  be  especially  superfluous  and  un- 
ttaaonable  to  ar^ue  against  this  particular 
objection,  or  against  the  financial  one  which 
generally  accompanies  it,  at  a  moment  when 
Mw  expeditions  for  the  glorious  interests  of 
Kieooe,  and  which  every  true  lover  of  science 
ind  of  his  country  must  rejoice  ip,  are  con- 
templated for  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
other  parts  which  are  far  less  favorable  to 
human  life  than  the  icy  regions  of  the  north. 

'*  But,  with  respect  to  expenditure,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed,  as  I  have  alluded  to 
that  topic,  again  to  call  to  your  Lordship's 
att^tion  that  the  *  Resolute'  is  readv 
equipped  for  Arctic  service  by  the  munin- 
oenoe  of  another  nation,  and  to  add  that 
other  Arctic  ships,  equally  well  fitted  for  the 

Snipose,  are  lying  useless  in  Her  Majesty's 
ocKyatds,  along  with  accumulated  Arctic 
■tores  brought  back  by  the  late  expeditions, 
ud  therefore  long  sinoe  included  in  the  navy 
estimates ;  and  which,  besides,  are  available 
only  for  Arctic  service,  and  if  sold  would  be 
^Qght  at  only  nominal  prices.  In  addition 
^  to  the  above  sources  of  supply  are  those 
already  existing  on  the  Arctic  shores,  which 
are  now  stadded  with  depots  of  provisions 
and  fuel,  left  from  the  last  and  former  ex- 
peditions, and  fit  as  ever^for  use,  because  of 
the  conservative  properties  of  the  climate. 
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**  Bat,  even  were  the  expenditure  greater 
than  can  thus  reasonably  be  expected,  I 
submit  to  ^onr  Lordship  that  this  is  a  case 
of  no  ordinary  extgency.  These  135  men 
of  the  *  Erebus '  and  '  Terror '  (or  per- 
haps I  should  rather  say  the  greater  part  of 
them,  sine  we  do  not  yet  know  that  there^ 
are  no  survivors)  have  laid  down  their  liveV 
after  sufierings  doubtless  of  unexampled 
severity,  in  the  service  of  their  country,  as 
truly  as  if  they  had  perished  by  the  rifle,  the 
cannon-ball ,  or  the  bayonet.  X^ay ,  more,  by 
attaining  the  northern  and  alreadly  surveyed 
coast  of  America,  it  is  dear  that  they  solved 
the  problem  which  was  the  object  of  their 
labors,  or,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  Sir  John 
Richardson,  that  <  they  forced  the  last  link 
of  the  Northwest  passage  with  their  lives.' 

**  Surely,  then,  X  may  plead  for  such  men, 
that  a  careful  search  be  made  for  any  possi- 
ble survivor,  that  the  bones  of  the  dead  be 
sought  for  and  gathered  together,  that  their 
buried  records  be  unearthed,  or  recovered 
from  the  hands  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  above 
all,  that  their  last  written  words,  so  precious 
to  their  bereaved  families  and  friends,  be 
saved  from  destruction .  A  mission  so  sacred 
is  worthy  of  a  Government  which  haa 
grudged  and  spared  nothing  for  its  heroic 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  other  fields  of  warfare, 
and  will  surely  be  approved  by  our  Gracious 
Queen,  who  overlooks  none  of  Her  loyal 
subjects  suffering  and  dying  for  their  coun- 
try s  honor. 

**  This  final  and  exhausting  search  is  aU  I 
seek  in  behalf  of  the  first  and  only  martyrs 
to  Arctic  discovery  in  modem  times,  and  it 
is  all  I  ever  intend  to  ask. 

**  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  1  have  pre- 
sumed to  urge.  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment 
decline  to  complete  the  work  they  have 
carried  up  to  this  critical  moment,  but  leave 
it  to  private  hands  to  finish,  I  must  then 
respectfully  request  that  measure  of  assist- 
ance in  behalf  of  my  own  expedition  which 
I  have  been  led  to  expect  on  the  authority 
of  Lord  Stanley,  as  communicated  to  me  by 
Lord  Wrottesley,  and  on  that  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  communicated  to 
Colonel  Phipps  in  a  letter  in  my  possession. 

*'  It  is  with  no  desire  to  avert  from  myself 
the  sacrifice  of  my  own  funds,  which  I 
devote  without  reserve  to  the  object  in  view, 
that  I  plead  for  a  liberal  interpretation  of 
those  communications ;  but  I  owe  it  to  the 
conscientious  and  high-minded^  Arctic  ofiScers 
who  have  generously  offered  me  their  services, 
that  my  expedition  should  be  made  as  e£S- 
cient  as  possible,  however  restricted  it  may 
be  in  extent.  The  Admiralty,  I  feel  sure, 
will  not  deny  me  what  may  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  since  if  I  do  all  I  can  with  my 
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own  means,  any  deficiencies  and  shortcom- 
ings of  a  private  expedition  cannot,  I  think, 
be  justly  laid  to  my  oharce. 

«  In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  entreat 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  while  this 
subject  is  still  under  deliberation,  that  they 

ould  be  pleased  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 

ose  persons  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
practical  knowledge  and  vast  experience, 
may  be  considered  best  qualified  to  express 
them  in  the  present  emergency.  And,  as  it 
must  be  in  tne  ranks  of  those  officers  who 
would  naturally  be  selected  for  command  of 
any  final  expedition  that  these  qualifications 
will  most  assuredlv  be  found,  I  trust  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  directing  your  Lordship's 
attention  to  the  names  (which  I  put  down 
in  the  order  of  their  seniority)  of  Captains 
Ck>llin8on,  Richards,  McClintock,  Maguire, 
and  Osbom.  All  these  officers  have  passed 
winter  after  winter  in  Arctic  service,  have 
carried  out  those  skilful  sledge  operations 
which  have  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  Arctic  geography,  and  have  ever,  in  the 
exercise  of  combined  courage  and  discretion, 
avoided  disaster,  and  brought  home  their 
crews  in  health  and  safety. 

**  I  commit  the  prayer  of  this  letter,  for 
the  length  of  which  I  he^  much  to  apologize, 
to  your  Lordship's  patient  and  kind  con- 
sideration, feeling  assured  that  however  the 
burden  of  it  may  pall  upon  theearof  8ome,wbo 
apparently  iudge  of  it  neither  by  the  heart 
nor  by  the  head,  you  will  not  on  that,  or  on 
any  light  ground,  hastily  dismiss  it.  Rather 
may  you  be  impelled  to  feel  that  the  shortest 
and  surest  way  to  set  the  importunate  ques- 
tion at  rest,  is  to  submit  it  to  that  final  inves- 
tigation which  will  satisfy  the  yearnings  of 
surviving  relatives  and  friends,  and,  what 
is  justly  of  higher  import  to  your  Lordship) 
the  crcHQit  and  honor  of  the  country. 
*'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dbc, 

**  Jane  Franklik. 

"  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmorston,  K.G." 

From  The  Spectator,  Feb.  7. 
THE  FINAL  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 
That  another  expedition  will  be  sent  to 
search  for  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  party,  we  have  never  doubted ;  the 
only  question  is,  whether  it  shall  be  sent  at 
the  exclusive  charge  of  Lady  Franklin  and 
her  friends,  and  whether  this  country  shall 
repudiate  its  responsibility  tovrards  its  lost 
sons.  If  Lady  Franklin  could  address  her- 
self to  the  British  people  face  to  face,  they 
would  be  ashamed  to  hang  back.  If  they  do 
refuse,  they  must  refuse  through  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  fact  through  Lord  Pftlmerston  ; 
and  that  he  can  maintain  his  refusal  after 
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the  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Lady  Frank- 
lin more  than  a  month  ago,  and  now  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet,*  we  do  not  believe. 

The  state  of  the  question  is  indeed  criti- 
cal. In  the  summer  of  1856,  a  host  of  sci- 
entific gentlemen  besought  the  Government 
to  send  out  an  expedition.  This  movement 
produced  no  substantial  resnlt  at  that  time. 
The  Admiralty,  indeed,  considered  the  ques- 
tion, and  inquired,  but  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  '<  to  late  "  to  think  of 
equipping  a  ship  for  that  season.  Subse- 
quently, as  we  collect  from  Lady  Franklin's 
Letter,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  told  Lord 
Wrottesley  that  he  took  a  favorable  view  of 
a  proposition  made  by  Lady  Franklin,  that 
if  Government  sent  no  expedition,  she 
should  be  assisted  in  fitting  out  her  own. 
But  nothing  was  done.  On  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember last,  Lady  Franklin  made  the  new 
and  direct  appeal 'to  Lord  Palmerston; 
urging  him,  by  a  variety  of  arguments, 
either  to  send  out  an  expedition  or  to  give 
her  the  promised  aid. 

The  Government  seems  tacitly  to  presomo 
that  the  question  is  closed :  but  the  ques- 
tion  is  not  closed ;  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  Lady  Franklin  has  solemnly  protested 
against  any  premature  adjudication  of  the 
reward  claimed  by  Dr.  Rae.  The  thing 
wanted  now  is,  not  <<  one  more"  search, 
but  a  final  search.  The  abiding  reasons  for 
such  a  search  are  manifold.  Government 
has  used  only  a  dilatory  plea,  disgraceful 
if  intended  to  cover  a  point-blank  refusal, 
but  really  constituting  a  promise  that  an 
expedition  should  be  sent  out  this  season. 
The  sympathy  shown  by  the  Americans 
proves  that  their  opinion,  in  concurrence 
with  that  of  our  scientific  men,  is  favorable 
to  a  new  expedition.  In  the  Resolute, 
which  they  have  so  magnificently  sent  back 
to  England  in  a  state  of  perfect  equipment, 
there  is  a  vessel  ready  for  the  purpose; 
other  Arctic  ships  are  lying  useless  in  her 
Majesty's  dockyards;  there,  too,  lie  accu- 
mulated Arctic  stores,  brought  back  by  the 

*  "  A  Letter  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  K.  G.,  from 
Lady  Franklin.  With  an  Appendix."  Published 
by  3lr.  Ridgway. 

In  a  note,  Lady  Franklin  says — **  The  following 
letter,  not  originally  intended  for  circulation,  is 
now  published  at  a  critical  moment  (after  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Palmerston),  in  the  hope  of  enncing 
such  a  degree  of  s^nnpathy  in  the  subject  c?  it  as 
may  come  in  aid  of  ravorable  dispositions  in  her 
Majesty's  Government*' 
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late  expedition ;  and  there  are  supplies  in 
thecach^  and  depots  already  existing  on 
the  Arctic  shores.  Thas  a  large  part  of  the 
ezpenditore  is  already  met.  The  route  to 
the  spot  where  a  search  would  be  requisite 
is  already  known.  In  the  words  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Kane  to  Mr.  Grinnell,  the  munifi- 
cent American  who  has  already  contributed 
BO  largely,  the  space  to  be  searched  is  nar^ 
row,  and  it  is  accessible  equally  from  the 
East  and  the  West.  Within  that  narrow 
and  circumscribed  area  must  be  the  missing 
Tessels  or  their  remains.  It  is  absolutely 
surrounded  by  the  tracks  of  the  searchers. 
To  that  point  Dr.  Rae  never  penetrated ;  to 
that  point  a  new  expedition  would  proceed 
at  once.  '<  By  dogs,  the  great  blessing  of 
the  Arctic  traveller, "  says  Dr.  Kane,  **  this 
whole  area  could  be  scoured."  There  are 
135  men  unaccounted  for.  If  none  of  them 
surViTO,  there  are  their  bones  to  collect,  the 
records  of  their  labors,  the  froofs  that  they 
have  nobly  perished.  Even  this  point  is  of 
importance.  The  proof  of  death  is  requisite 
to  the  completeness  of  some  social  rights, 
as  in  the  succession  to  property :  the  case 
has  actually  occurred  in  the  Scotch  courts 
of  law,  where,  in  default  of  proof,  the  right 
of  suooession  to  a  particular  property  is  held 
in  suspense.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
repeat  Lady  Franklin *s  observation,  that  she 
has  no  interest  in  any  such  question*    On 


the  contrary,  she  is  now  prepared  to  lay 
down  the  whole  available  remainder  of  her 
fortune,  if  the  country,  to  its  shame,  should 
let  her.    The  nature  of  the  sacrifice,  there, 
fore,  is  definite ;  a  large  part  of  the  expen- 
diture is  incurred,  and  if  it  be  not  thus 
used,  wasted.    Let  those  who  think  only  of  ^ 
the  risk  to  human  life  reflect,  that  expedi--^ 
tions  are  already  contemplated  for  the  into- ' 
rior  of  Africa,  and  other  parts,  which,  as 
we  know  from  past  experience,  **  are  far 
less  favorable  to  life  than  the  icy  regions  of 
the  North." 

**  This  final  and  exhausting  search,"  says 
Lady  Franklin  with  touching  importunity, 
**  is  all  I  seek  in  behalf  of  the  first  and  only 
martyrs  to  Arctic  discovery  in  modem 
times;  and  it  is  all  I  ever  intend  to  ask." 
Candidates  are  not  wanting  to  lead  and  aid 
the  expedition  personally.  Among  those 
candidates.  Lady  Franklin  mentions,  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority,  the  illustrious 
names  of  Collinson,  Richards,  M^Clintock, 
Maguire,^and  Osbom.  There  appears,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  excuse.  The  plain,  business- 
like, eloquent,  and  afiecting  appeal  of  Lady 
Franklin  can  scarcely  be  made  in  vain,  to 
a  gentleman  like  Lord  Palmerston,  com- 
manding as  he  does  the  vast  resources  of 
this  country,  acting  as  he  does  on  behalf 
of  a  generous  sovereign  and  people. 


A  BurouLAa  Cask.— On  Sunday  Isst,  Dn. 
Freeman  and  Perry,  of  Saratoga,  amputated 
the  leg  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  a  resident  of  that 
vlUage.  The  cause  for  the  amputation  was  the 
acto^  death  of  the  limb.  Mr.  8.,  who  is  a 
laboring  man  of  industrious  and  temperate 
habits,  some  six  weeks  since,  while  walking, 
was  s^xed  with  a  sudden  pain  in  the  leg,  about 
half  way  from  the  knee  to  the  anlde,  and  im- 
mediately all  sensation  or  feeling  below  the 
region  of  the  pain  ceased.  The  look  and  color 
of  the  skin,  and  to  the  touch,  was  that  of  a  dead 
body,  and  all  life  or  animation  below,  midwapr 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  was  entirely  eradi- 
cated. The  above  physicians  attended  the  suf- 
ftrer,  and  used  all  the  skill  and  ingenuity  known 
to  the  medioal  profession  to  restore  the  ciroula- 
tion»  but  to  no  avaiL  The  individual  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  good  health,  and  the  eause  for 
■0  sudden  and  singular  a  result  could  not  be 
accounted  ibr.  >  Circumstances  of  palsied  or 
paialynd  limbs  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
that  of  the  deaXk  of  a  limb,  we  understand,  was 
never  bdTore  known  to  the  medioal  &onlty. 
That  the  limb  was  actually  dtad  is  shown  from 
the  hxX  that  decomposition  had  set  in,  and  it 
was  ibnnd  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb  to 


prevent  mortification.    The  leg  was  taken  off 
above  the  knee. — Mbany  Argus, 


LiQmn  Stovb.— -A  Mr.  Hardinge,  of  New 
York,  has  patented  the  manufiicture  of  what  he 
not  very  oorrectly  calls  * '  liquid  stone.  *  *  Quarts 
rock  is  roasted,  and  then  mode  friable  in  cold 
water.  It  is  then  pulverized,  and  thrown  into 
a  peculiar  steam-tight  cauldron,  containing 
caustio  lye.  Here  it  is  acted  upon  by  steam 
heat  and  the  chemical  solvent,  and  brought  to 
a  state  of  solution.  When  this  solved  silicate  is 
applied  to  any  substance,  its  water  of  solution 
evaporates,  leaving  a  coat  of  crystal  glass.  In 
fiust,  it  seems  to  be  msinly  a  silicate  of  potash  or 
soda,  such  as  was  known  and  made  centuries 
since.  (See  <*  Salmon's  Polygraphices "  on 
<*  liquor  or  oil  of  flints.**)  Quartz  rock,  and 
sand,  or  flint,  are  almost  convertible  terms  for 
silex,  and  this,  when  roasted  and  calcined,  can 
readily  vrith  potash  form  a  soluble  silicate, 
which  in  aqueous  solution  has  an  oily  or  gum- 
my aspect,  and  was  hence,  of  old,  called  "  oil 
of  flints,'*  and  sometimes  "oil  of  crystals," 
quarts  or  silex  having  been  fbrmerly  called 
"crystals." 
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CHAPTER  THB    TENTH  .- 

On  the  morning  after  the  departure  of 
Mrs.  Jazeph,  the  news  that  she  had  been 
sent  away  from  the  Tiger's  Head  by  Mr. 
Frankland's  directions,  reached  the  doctor's 
residence  from  the  inn,  just  as  he  was  sitting 
down  to  breakfast.  Finding  that  the  report 
of  the  nurse's  dismissal'was  not  accompanied 
by  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  it,  Mr.  Orridge  refused  to  believe  that 
her  attendance  on  Mrs.  Frankland  had 
really  ceased.  However,  although  he  de- 
clined to  credit  the  news,  he  was  so  far  dis- 
turbed by  it  that  he  finished  his  breakfast  in 
a  hurry,  and  went  to  pay  his  morning  visit 
at  the  Tiger's  Head,  nearly  two  hours  before 
the  time  at  which  he  usually  attended  on  his 
patient. 

On  his  way  to  the  inn,  he  was  met  and 
stopped  by  the  one  waiter  attached  to  the 
establishment.  *<  I  was  just  bringing  you  a 
message  from  Mr.  Frankland,  sir,"  said  the 
man.  "  He  wants  to  see  you  as  soon  as 
possible." 

« Is  it  true  that  Iflrs.  Frankland's  nurse 
was  sent  away  last  night,  by  Mr.  Frankland's 
order?  "  asked  Mr.  Orridge. 

<*  Quite  true,  sir,"  answered  the  waiter. 

The  doctor  colored  and  looked  seriously 
discomposed.  One  of  the  most  precious  things 
we  have  about  us— -especially  if  we  happen 
to  belong  to  the  medical  profession— is  our 
dignity.  It  struck  Mr.  Orridge  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  consulted  before  a  nurse  of  his 
recommending  was  dismissed  from  her  situa- 
tion at  a  moment's  notice.  Was  Mr.  Frank- 
land  presuming  upon  his  position  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune?  It  was  impossible  to 
decide  that  question  as  yet ;  but  the  mere 
act  of  considering  it  exercised  an  undermin- 
ing influence  on  the  conservative  foundations 
of  Mr.  Orridge's  principles.  The  power  of 
wealth  may  do  much  with  impunity,  but  it  is 
not  privileged  to  offer  any  practical  contra- 
dictions to  a  man^s  good  opinion  of  himself. 
Never  had  the  doctor  thought  more  disre- 
spectfully of  rank  and  riches ;  never  had  he 
been  conscious  of  reflecting  on  republican 
principles  with  such  absolute  impartiality, 
as  when  he  now  followed  the  waiter  in  sullen 
silence  to  Mr.  Frankland's  room. 

*■  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  Leonard,  when  he 
heard  the  door  open. 

*<  Mr.  Orridge,  sir,"  said  the  waiter. 


-A  COUNCIL  OF  THREE. 

•  **  Good-morning,"  said  Mr.  Orridge,  with 
self-asserting  abruptness  and  familiarity. 

Mr.  Frankland  was  sitting  in  an  arn»- 
chair,  with  his  legs  crossed.  Mr.  Orridge 
carefully  selected  another  arm-chair,  and 
crossed  his  legs  on  the  model  of  Mr.  Frank* 
land's,  the  moment  he  sat  down .  Mr.  Frank- 
land's  hands  were  in  the  pockets  of  bis 
dressing-gown.  Mr.  Orridge  had  no  pockets, 
except  in  his  coat-tails,  which  he  could  not 
conveniently  get  at ;  but  he  put  his  thumbs 
into  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
asserted  himself  against  the  easy  insolence  of 
wealth,  in  that  way.  It  made  no  difference 
to  him — so  curiously  narrow  is  the  range  of 
a  man's  perceptions  when  he  is  insisting  on 
his  own  importance — that  Mr.  Frankland 
was  blind,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
being  impressed  by  the  independence  of  his 
bearing.  Mr.  Orridge's  own  dignity  was 
vindicated  in  Mr.  Orridge's  own  presence ; 
and  that  was  enough. 

**  I  am  glad  you  have  come  so  early,  doc- 
tor," said  Mr.  Frankland.  "A  very  un- 
pleasant thing  happened  here  last  night.  I 
was  obliged  to  send  the  new  nurse  away  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

"  Were  you,  indeed?  "  said  Mr.  Orridge, 
defensively  matching  Mr.  Frankland's  com- 
posure, by  an  assumption  of  the  completest 
indifference.    **  Aha  !  were  you,  indeed?  '* 

"  If  there  had  been  time  to  send  and  con* 
suit  you,  of  course  I  should  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  have  done  so,"  continued 
Leonard.  <*  But  it  was  impossible  to  hesi- 
tate. We  were  all  alarmed  by  a  loud  ring-  . 
ing  of  my  wife's  bell ;  I  was  taken  up  to  her 
room,  and  found  her  in  a  condition  of  the 
most  violent  agitation  and  alarm.  She  told 
me  she  had  been  dreadfully  frightened  by 
the  new  nurse  ;  declared  her  conviction  that 
the  woman  was  not  in  her  right  senses ;  and 
entreated  that  I  would  get  her  out  of  the 
house  with  as  little  delay  and  as  little  harsh- 
ness as  possible.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  could  I  do  ?  I  may  seem  to  have  been 
wanting  in  consideration  towards  you,  in 
proceeding  on  my  own  sole  responsibility ; 
but  Mrs.  Frankland  was  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement  that  I  could  not  tell  what  might 
be  the  consequence  of  opposing  her,  or  of 
venturing  on  any  dolays ;  and  after  the  diffi- 
culty had  been  got  over,  she  would  not  hear 
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of  your  being  diatmbed  by  '^  BammonB  to 
the  inn.  I  am  Bare  you  will  undentand 
thifl  explanation,  doctor,  in  the  spirit  in 
which  I  offer  it?" 

Mr.  Orridge  began  to  look  a  little  con- 
fosed.  Hie  solid  subetructure  of  indepen- 
dence was  softening  and  sinking  from  under 
hinA  He  found  himself  thinking — ^no,  not 
eoctlj  blinking,  but  the  next  thing  to  it— 
of  the  cultiTated  manners  of  the  wealthy 
daaees;  his  thumbs  slipped  mechanically 
out  of  the  arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat ;  and, 
before  he  well  knew  what  he  was  about,  he 
wu  stammering  his  way  through  all  the 
choicest  intricacies  of  a  complimentary  and 
leepectfal  reply. 

"  foa  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know 
what  the  new  nurse  said,  or  did,  to  frighten 
my  wife  so,"  pursued  Mr.  Frankland.  *'  I 
tux  tell  you  nothing  in  detail;  for  Mrs. 
Franklaod  was  in  such  a  state  of  nervous 
dread  last  night  that  I  was  really  afraid  of 
iskingforany  explanations ;  and  I  havepur- 
poielj  waited  to  make  inquiries  this  morning, 
QQtil  you  could  come  here  and  accompany 
ne  Qp-stairs.  You  kindly  took  so  much 
trouble  to  secure  this  unlucky  woman's 
attendance,  that.you  have  a  right  to  hear  all 
that  can  be  alleged  against  her,  now  she  has 
been  sent  away.  Considering  all  things, 
Mn.  Frankland  is  not  so  ill  this' morning  as 
Iwaa  afraid  she  would  be.  She  expects  to 
tte  you  with  me ;  and,  if  yon  will  kindly 
gire  me  your  arm,  we  will  go  up  to  her  im- 
mediately." 

Mr.  Orridge  uncrossed  his  legs,  rose  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  even  went  the  length,  in- 
Btbctiyely;  of  making  a  bow.  Let  it  not  be 
imagmed  that  he  compromised  his  independ- 
ence, while  he  acted  in  this  way,  by  reflect- 
ing on  rich  men  in  a  too  hasty  spirit  of 
approral.  When  he  mechanically  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  bow,  forgetting  at  the 
moment  that  Mr.  Frankland  was  incapable 
of  appreciating  that  act  of  homage,  he  was 
only  thinking,  in  the  most  unmercenaryand 
ftbettact  way,  of  Blood,-H)f  the  breeding  it 
brought  with  it, — of  the  inscrutable  value 
that  it  gaye  to  words  which  would  sound 
quite  simple  and  commonplace  in  the 
months  of  ordinary  people.  Mr.  Orridge 
vu  posKssed— and  it  is  due  to  him  to  re- 
cord the  £act— of  most  of  the  virtues  of  his 
>P«cies,  especially  of  that  widely-spread  yir- 
tae  which  preserves  people  from  allowing 
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their  opinions  to  be  seriously  influenced  by 
personal  considerations.  We  all  have  our 
faults ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  consolatory  to  think 
how  very  few  of  our  dearest  friends — to  say 
nothingof  ourselves— are  ever  guilty  of  such 
weakness  as  that ! 

On  entering  Mrs.  Frankland's  room,  the 
doctor  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  she  had  been 
altered  for  the  worse  by  the  events  of  the 
past  evening.  He  remarked  that  the  smile 
with  which  she  greeted  her  husband  was  the 
&intest  and  saddest  he  had  seen  on  her  face. 
Her  eyes  looked  dim  and  weary,  her  skin  was 
dry,  her  pulse  was  irregular.  It  was  plain 
that  she  had  passed  a  wakeful  night,  and* 
that  her  mind  was  notat  ease.  She  dismissed* 
the  inquiries  of  her  medical  attendant  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  led  the  conversation 
immediately,  of  her  own  accord,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Mrs.  Jazeph. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  has  hap- 
pened," she  said,  adressing  Mr.  Orridge. 
'*  I  can't  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  about 
it.  My  conduct  must  look  in  your  eyes,  as 
well  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  unfortunate 
nurse,  the  conduct  of  a  capricious,  unfeeling 
woman.  I  am  ready  to  cry  with  sorrow  and 
vexation,  when  I  remember  how  thoughtless 
I  was,  and  how  little  courage  I  showed.  O, 
Lenny,  it  is  dreadful  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
anybody — ^but  to  have  pained  that  unhappy, 
helpless  woman,  as  we  pained  her,  to  have 
made  her  cry  so  bitterly,  to  have  caused  her 
such  humiliation  and  wretchedness " 

<'  My  dear  Rosamond,"  interposed  Mr. 
Frankland,  **  you  are  lamenting  efibcts,  and 
forgetting  causes  altogether.  Remember 
what  a  state  of  terror  I  found  you  in — there 
must  have  been  some  reason  for  that.  Re- 
member, too,  how  strong  your  conviction 
was,  that  the  nurse  was  out  of  her  senses. 
Surely  you  have  not  altered  your  opinion  on 
that  point,  already  7  " 

,  <'  It  is  that  very  opinion,  love,  that  has 
been  perplexing  and  worrying  me  all  night. 
I  can't  alter  it ;  I  feel  more  certain  than  ever 
that  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
the  poor  creature's  intellect— and, yet,  when 
I  remember  how  good-naturedly  she  came 
here  to  help  me ;  and  how  anxious  she 
seemed  to  make  herself  useful,  I  can't  help 
feeling  ashamed  of  my  suspicions ;  I  can't 
help  reproaching  myself  for  having  been  the 
cause  of  her  dismissal  last  night.  Mr.  Or- 
ridge, did  you  notice  any  thing  in  Mrs.  Ja- 
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seph*8  face,  or  manner,  which  might  lead 
you  to  doubt  whether  her  intellects  were 
quite  as  sound  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  " 

«  Certainly  not,  Mrs.  Frankland— or  I 
should  never  have  brought  her  here.  I 
should  not  have  been  astonished  to  hear  that 
she  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  or  that  she  had 
been  seized  with  a  fit,  or  that  some  slight  ac- 
cident, which  would  have  frightened  nobody 
else,  had  serioasly  frightened  her.  But  to 
be  told  that  there  is  any  thing  approaching 
to  derangement  in  her  faculties,  does,  I  own, 
fairly  surprise  me." 

*<  Can  I  have  been  mistaken  ?  "  exclaimed 

•  Rosamond,  looking  confusedly  an.d  self-dis- 

'  trustfully  from  Mr.  Orridge  to  her  husband. 

**  Lenny  !  Lenny !  if  I  have  been  mistaken, 

I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

**  Suppose  you  tell  us,  my  dear,  what  led 
you  to  suspect  that  she  was  mad?"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Frankland. 

Rosamond  hesitated.  *<  Things  that  are 
great  in  one's  own  mind,"  she  said,  *'  seem 
to  get  so  little  when  they  are  put  into  words. 
I  almost  despair  of  making  you  understand 
what  good  reason  I  had  to  be  frightened — 
and  then,  I  am  afraid,  in  trying  to  do  justice 
to  myself,  that  I  may  not  do  justice  to  the 
nurse." 

'*  Tell  your  own  story,  my  love,  in  your 
own  way,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  tell  it 
properly,"  said  Mr.  Frankland. 

<<  And  pray  remember,"  added  Mr.  Or- 
ridge, "  that  I  attach  no  real  importance  to 
my  opinion  of  Mrs.  Jazeph.  I  have  not  had 
time  enough  to  form  it.  Your  opportunities 
of  observing  her  have  been  far  more  numer- 
ous than  mine." 

Thus  encouraged,  Rosamond  plainly  and 
simply  related  all  that  had  happened  in  her 
room  on  the  previous  evening,  up  to  the  time 
when  she  had  closed  her  eyes,  and  had  heard 
the  nurse  approaching  her  bedside.  Before 
repeating  the  extraordinary  words  that  Mrs. 
Jazeph  had  whispered  into  her  ear,  she  made 
a  pause,  and  looked  earnestly  in  her  hue- 
band's  face. 

<<  Why  do  you  stop?  "  asked  Mr.  Frank- 
land. 

<*  I  feel  nervous  and  flurried  still,  Lenny, 
when  I  think  of  the  words  the  nurse  said  to 
me,  just  before  I  rang  the  bell." 

"  What  did  she  say?  Was  it  something 
you  would  rather  not  repeat  ?  " 
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**  No !  no  !  I  am  most  anxious  to  repeat 
it,  and  to  hear  what  you  think  it  means. 
As  I  have  just  told  you,  Lenny,  we  had 
been  talking  of  Porthgenna,  and  of  my  pro- 
ject of  exploring  the  north  rooms,  as  soon 
as  I  got  there;  and  she  had  been  asking 
many  questions  about  the  old  houi^;  ap- 
pearing, I  must  say,  to  be  unaccountafly  in- 
terested in  it,  considering  she  was  a  stran- 
ger." 

"Yes?" 

**  Well,  when  when  she  came  to  the  bed- 
side, she  knelt  down  close  at  my  ear,  and 
whispered  all  on  a  sudden :  <  When  yon  go 
to  Porthgenna,  keep  out  of  the  Myrtle 
Roomf  " 

Mr.  Frankland  started.  "  Is  there  sach  a 
room  at  Porthgenna?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  Rosamond. 

"  Are  yon  sure  of  that?"  inquired  Mr. 
Orridge.  Up  to  this  moment  the  doctor  had 
privately  suspected  that  Mrs.  fVankland  most 
have  fallen  asleep  soon  after  he  left  her  the 
evening  before ;  and  that  the  narrative  whioh 
she  was  now  relating,  with  the  sincerest  con- 
viction of  its  reality,  was  actually  derived 
from  nothing  but  a  series  of  vivid  impres- 
sions produced  by  a  dream. 

"  I  am  certain  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
room,"  said  Rosamond.  «  I  left  Porthgenna 
at  five  years  old ;  and  I  had  never  heard  of 
it  then.  My  father  often  talked  of  the  house 
in  after  years ;  but  I  am  certain  that  he  never 
spoke  of  any  of  the  rooms  by  any  particular 
names;  and  I, can  say  the  same  of  your 
father,  Lenny,  whenever  I  was  in  his  com- 
pany after  he  had  bought  the  place.  Be- 
sides, don't  you  remember,  when  the  builder 
we  sent  down  to  survey  the  house  wrote  you 
that  letter,  he  complained  that  there  were  no 
names  of  the  rooms  on  the  different  keys,  to 
guide  him  in  opening  the  doors;  and  that  he 
could  get  no  information  from  anybody  at 
Porthgenna  on  the  subject?  How  could  I 
ever  have  heard  of  the  Myrtle  Room  ?  Who 
was  there  to  tell  me?  " 

Mr.  Orridge  began  to  look  perplexed :  it 
seemed  by  no  means  so  certain  that  Mrs. 
Frankland  had  been  dreaming,  afler  all. 

*'  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else,"  said 
Rosamond  to  her  husband,  in  low,  whisper- 
ing tones.  "  I  can't  get  those  mysterious 
words  off  my  mind.  Feiial  my  heart,  Lenny 
— it  is  beating  picker  than  usual,  only  with 
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njmg  tbem  over  to  yoa.  They  are  such 
very  strange,  startling  words.  What  do  you 
think  they  mean?" 

<*  Who  is  the  woman  who  spoke  them  ? — 
that  is  the  most  important  question,"  said 
Mr.  FranUand. 

"  Bat  why  did  she  say  the  words  to  me  ? 
That  is  what  I  want  to  know — ^that  is  what 
I  mast  know,  if  I  am  ever  to  feel  easy  in  my 
mind  again !  " 

**  Gently,  Mrs.  Frankland,  gently !  "  said 
Mr.  Orridge.  **For,yoar  child's  sake,  as 
well  as  for  your  own,  pray  try  to  bo  calm, 
ftod  to  look  at  this  very  mystorious  event  as 
composedly  as  you  can.  If  any  exertions  of 
mine  can  throw  light  upon  this  strange  wo- 
man and  her  still  stranger  conduct,  I  will 
not  spare  tbem.  I  am  going  to-day  to  her 
mistress'  house,  to  see.  ope  of  the  children ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  I  will  manage  in  some 
way  to  make  Mrs.  Jasiq[>h  explain  herself. 
Her  nustresB  shall  hear  every  word  that  you 
baye  told  me  ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  she  is 
JQst  the  sort  of  downright,  resolute  woman 
who  will  insist  on  having  the  whole  mystery 
instantly  olearecLup." 

Rosamond's  weary  eyes  brightened  at  the 
doctor's  proposal.  *'  0,  go  at  once,  Mr. 
Omdge ! "  she  exoktimed,  **  go  at  once  !  " 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  of  medical  work  to 
do  in  the  town  first,"  said  the  doctor,  smil- 
ing at  Mrs.  Frankland's  impatience. 

*' Begin  it  then,  without  losing  another 
instant,"  said  Rosamond.  <*The  baby  is 
qoite  well,  and  I  am  quite  well — we  need  not 
detain  you  a  moment.  And,  Mr.  Orridge, 
piay  be  as  gentle  and  considerate  as  possible 
with  the  poor  woman ;  and  tell  her  that  I 
MTsr  should  have  thought  of  sending  her 
&way,  if  I  had  not  been  too  frightened  to 
^ow  what  I  was  about.  And  say  how  sorry 
I  am,  this  morning,  and  say " 

'^  My  dear,  if  Mrs.  Jazeph  is  really  not  in 
^  right  senses,  what  would  be  the  use  of 
OTerwhelming  her  with  all  these  excuses  ?  " 
interposed  Mr.  Frankland.  ''It  will  be 
nore  to  the  purpose  if  Mr.  Orridge  will 
kindly  eiplain  and  apologize  for  us  to  her 
Aiistress." 

"  Go !  Don*t  stop  to  talk — ^pray  go  at 
onee! "  oried  Rosamond,  as  the  doctor  at- 
tepted  to  reply  to  Mr.  Frankland. 

<*  Don't  be  afraid ;  no  time  shall  be  lost," 
>iid  Mr.  Orridge,  opening  the  door.  «•  But 
lemeittber,  Mrs.  Frankland,  I  shall  expect 
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you  to  reward  your  ambassador,  when  he 
returns  from  his  mission,  by  showing  bim 
that  you  are  a  little  more  quiet  and  composed 
than  I  find  you  this  morning."  With  that 
parting  hint,  the  doctor  took  his  leave. 

**  *  When  you  go  to  Portbgenna,  keep  out 
of  the  Myrtle  Room,"  repeated  Mr.  Frank- 
land,  thoughtfully.  <  *  Those  are  very  strange 
words,  Rosamond.  Who  can  this  woman 
really  be  ?  She  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  both 
of  us ;  we  were  brought  into  contact  with 
her  by  the  merest  accident ;  and  we  find  that 
she  Imows  something  about  our  own  hoase, 
of  which  i^e  were  both  perfectly  ignorant 
until  she  chose  to  speak !  " 

**  But  the  warning,  Lenny — ^the  warning, 
so  pointedly  and  mysteriously  addressed  to 
me  7  0,  if  I  could  only  go  to  sleep  at  once, 
and  not  wake  again  till  the  doctor  comes 
back ! " 

«  My  love,  try  not  to  count  too  certainly 
on  our  being  enlightened,  even  then.  The 
woman  may  refuse  to  explain  herself  to  any- 
body." 

"  Don't  even  hint  at  such  a  disappoint- 
ment OS  that,  Lenny^-or  I  shall  be  wanting 
to  get  up  and  go  and  question  her  myself !  " 

((  Even  if  you  could  get  up  and  question 
her,  Rosamond,  you  might  find  it  impossible 
to  make  her  answer.  She  may  be  afraid  of 
certoin  consequences  which  we  cannot  fore- 
see; and,  in  that  case,  I  can  only  repeat, 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  she  will  explain 
nothing— or,  perhaps,  still  more  likely  that 
she  will  coolly  deny  her  own  words  alto- 
gether." 

*<  Then,  Lenny,  we  will  put  them  to  the 
proof  for  ourselves." 

**  And  how  can  we  do  that?  " 

«  By  continuing  our  journey  to  Portb- 
genna, the  moment  I  am  allowed  to  travel, 
and  by  leaving  no  stone  unturned,  when  we 
get  there,  until  we  have  discovered  whether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  any  room  in  the  old  house 
that  ever  was  known,  at  any  time  of  ite 
existence,  by  the  name  of  the  Myrtle  Room." 

"And  suppose  it  should  turn  out  that  there 
is  such  a  room?"  asked  Mr.  Frankland, 
beginning  to  feel  the  influence  of  his  wife's 
enthusiann. 

**  If  it  does  turn  out  so,"  said  Rosamond, 
her  voice  rising,  and  her  fiiee  lighting  up 
with  its  aocustomed  vivacity,  '*  how  can  you 
doubt  what  will  happen  next  ?  Am  I  not  a 
woman?    And  have  I  not  been  forbidden  to 
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enter  the  Myrtle  Room !  Lenny !  Lenny  ! 
Do  you  know  so  little  of  my  half  of  human- 
ity, as  to  doubt  what  I  should  do,  the  mo- 
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ment  the  room  was  discovered  ?  My  darling, 
as  a  matter  of  coarse,  I  should  waJk  into  it 
immediately !  " 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. — ^ANOTHER  SURPRISE. 


With  all  the  haste  he  could  make,  it  was 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  Mr. 
Orridge's  professional  avocations  allowed 
him  to  set  forth  in  his  gig  for  Mrs.  Nor- 
bury's  house.  He  drove  there  with  such 
good-will  that  he  accon^lished  the  half- 
hour's  journey  in  twenty  minutes.  The 
footman,  having  heard  the  rapid  approach 
of  the  gig,  opened  the  hall  door,  the  instant 
the  horse  was  pulled  up  before  it ;  and  con- 
fronted the  doctor  with  a  smile  of  malicious 
satisfaction. 

«  Well,"  said  Mr.  Orridge,  bursting  into 
the  hall,  *<  you  were  all  rather  surprised, 
last  night,  when  the  housekeeper  came  back, 
I  suppose?" 

<*  Yes,  sir,  we  certainly  were  surprised 
when  she  came  back  last  night,"  answered 
the  footman ;  '*  but  we  were  still  more  sur- 
prised when  she  went  away  again,  this 
morning." 

(( Went  away !  You  don't  mean  to  say 
she  is  gone?" 

«  Yes,  I  do,  sir — she  has  lost  her  place 
and  gone  for  good."  The  footman  smiled 
again,  as  he  made  that  reply;  and  the 
housemaid,  who  happened  to  be  on  her  way 
down  stairs  while  he  was  speaking,  and  to 
hear  what  he  said,  smiled  too.  Mrs.  Jazeph 
had  evidently  been  no  favorite  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall. 

Amazement  prevented  Mr.  Orridge  from 
uttering  another  word.  Hearing  no  more 
questions  asked,  the  footman  threw  open  the 
door  of  the  breakfast-parlor ;  and  the  doctor 
followed  him  into  the  room.  Mrs.  Norbury 
was  sitting  near  the  window  in  a  rigidly 
upright  attitude,  inflexibly  watching  the 
proceedings  of  her  invalid  child  over  a  basin 
of  beef-tea. 

<<I  know  what  you  are  going  to  talk 
about  before  you  open  your  lips,"  said  the 
outspoken  lady.  **  But  just  look  to  the 
child  first,  and  say  what  you  have  to  say  on 
that  subject,  if  you  please,  before  you  enter 
on  any  other." 

The  child  was  examined,  was  pronounced 
to  be  improving  ra|>idly,  and  was  carried 
away  by  the  nurse  to  lie  down  and  rest  a 
little.    As  soon  as  the  door  of  the  room  had 
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doctor,  interrupting  him  for  the  second  time, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  speak. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Orridge,"  she  said,  **  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  at  the  outset.  I  am  a 
remarkably  just  woman,  and  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  you.  YoU  are  the  cause  of  my 
having  been  treated  with  the  most  audacious 
insolence  by  three  people — ^but  you  are  the 
innocent  cause,  and,  therefore,  I  don't  blame 
you." 

*<  I  am  really  at  a  loss,"  Mr.  Orridge  be- 
gan, "  quite  at  a  loss,  I  assure  you " 

"To  know  what  I  mean?"  said  Mrs. 
Norbury.  "I  will  soon  tell  you.  Were 
you  not  the  original  cause  of  my  sending 
my  housekeeper  to  nurse  Mrs.  Frankland?  " 

Yes:  Mr.  Orridge  could  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  that. 

"  Well,"  pursued  Mrs.  Norbury,  *«  and 
the  consequence  of  my  sending  her  is,  as  I 
said  before,  that  I  am  treated  with  unpar- 
alleled insolence  by  no  less  than  three  peo- 
ple. Mrs.  Frankland  takes  an  insolent 
whim  into  her  head,  and  affects  to  be  fright- 
ened by  my  housekeeper.  Mr.  Frankland 
shows  an  insolent  readiness  to  humor  that 
whim,  and  hands  me  back  my  housekeeper 
as  if  she  was  a  bad  shiUing ;  and  last  and 
worst  of  all,  my  housekeeper  herself  insults 
me  to  my  face,  as  soon  as  she  comes  back — 
insults  me,  Mr.  Orridge,  to  that  degree,  that  I 
gave  her  twelve  hours'  notice  to  leave  the 
place.  Don't  begin  to  defend  yourself!  I  know 
all  about  it ;  I  know  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  sending  her  back ;  I  never  said  yoa 
had.  All  the  mischief  you  have  done  is  in- 
nocent mischief.  I  don't  blame  you  remem- 
ber that — ^whatever  you  do,  Mr.  Orridge^ 
remember  that !  " 

« I  had  no  idea  of  defending  myself,'' 
said  the  doctor,  when  he  was  at  last  allowed 
to  speak,  **  for  I  feel  as  firmly  convinced,  on 
my  side,  as  you  can  be  on  yours,  Mrs.  Nor- 
bury, that  I  am  in  no  way  to  blame.  I  vras 
merely  about  to  say,  that  yon  surprise  me 
beyond  all  power  of  expression,  when  yoa 
tell  me  that  Mrs.  Jaseph  treated  yoa  with 
incivility." 

« Incivility !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norbury 
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"Don't  talk  about  inciyility — it's  not  the 
word.  Impucbnoe  is  the  word  ;  daring,  bra- 
len  impudence.  When  Mrs.  Jazeph  came 
back  in  that  fly  from  the  Tiger *s  Head,  she 
waa  either  drunk  or  mad.  Open  your  eyes 
as  much  as  you  please,  Mr.  Orridge ;  she 
waa  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  a  mixture 
of  both.  You  have  seen  her,  you  have  talked 
to  her— should  you  say  she  was  the  kind  of 
woman  to  look  you  fiercely  in  the  face,  and 
contradict  you  flatly  the  moment  you  spoke 
to  her?" 

"  I  should  say  she  was  the  very  last  wo- 
man in  the  world  to  misbehave  herself  in 
that  way,"  answered  the  doctor. 

*<  Very  well.  Now  hear  what  happened 
when  ahecame  back,  last  night,"  said  Mrs. 
Norbury. 

**  She  got  here  just  as  we  were  going  up- 
■taira  to  bed.  Of  coarse  I  was  astonished  ; 
and  of  course  I  called  her  into  the  drawing- 
room  for  an  explanation.  There  was  noth- 
ing very  unnatural  in  that  course  of 
proceeding,  I  suppose?  Well,  I  noticed 
tb4t  her  eyes  were  swollen  and  red,  and  that 
her  looks  were  remarkably  wild  and  queer ; 
but  I  said  nothing,  and  waited  for  the  ex- 
planation. All  she  had  to  tell  me  was,  that 
something  she  had  unintentionally  said,  or 
done,  had  frightened  Mrs.  Frankland,  and 
that  Mrs.  Frankland 's  husband  had  sent  her 
away  on  the  spot.  I  disbelieved  this  at  first 
*-and  very  naturally,  I  think — ^but  she  per- 
iiated  in  the  story,  and  answered  all  my 
questions  by  declaring  that  she  could  tell  me 
nothing  more.  <  So,  then,'  I  said,  <  I  am  to 
believe  that  after  I  have  inconvenienced  my- 
Klf  by  sparing  you,  and  after  you  have  in- 
oonvenienced  yourself  by  undertaking  the 
Winess  of  nurse,  I  am  to  be  insulted,  and 
Ton  are  to  be  insulted,  by  your  being  sent 
Away  from  Mrs.  Frankland  on  the  very  day 
when  you  get  to  her,  because  she  chooses  to 
take  a  whim  into  her  head  ? ' — *  I  never  ao- 
cnied  Mrs.  Frankland  of  taking  a  whim  into 
her  head,'  says  Mrs.  Jazeph,  and  stares  me 
Bright  in  the  face,  with  such  a  look  as  I 
nerer  saw  in  her  eyes  before,  after  all  my 
five  years'  experience  of  her.  <  What  do 
you  mean  ? '  I  asked,  giving  her  back  her 
look,  I  can  promise  yon.  *  Are  you  base 
enoQgh  to  take  the  treatment  you  have  re- 
oeiTed  in  the  light  of  a  favor  ?  '— *  I  am  just 
enough,'  said  BIrs.  Jazeph,  as  sharp  as  light- 
<ung,*and  still  with  that  same  stare  straight 
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at  me,  <  I  am  just  enough  not  to  blame  Mrs. 
Frankland.' — '0,  you  are,  are  you?'  I 
said.  <  Then  all  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  I  feel 
this  insult,  if  you  don't ;  and  that  I  consider 
Mrs.  Frapkland's  conduct  to  be  the  conduct 
of  an  ill-bred,  impudent,  capricious,  unfeel- 
ing woman.'  Mrs.  Jazeph  takes  a  step  up 
to  me — takes  a  step,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honor — and  says  distinctly,  in  so  many 
words, '  Mrs.  Frankland  is  neither  ill-bred, 
impudent,  capricious,  nor  unfeeling.' — <Do 
you  mean  to  contradict  jne,  Mrs.  Jazeph  ? ' 
I  asked.  *  I  mean  to  de^nd  Mrs.  Frankland 
from  unjust  imputations,'  says  she.  Those 
were  her  words,  Mr.  Orridge— on  my  honor, 
as  a  gentlewoman,  those  were  exactly  her 
words." 

The  doctor's  &ce  expressed  the  blankest 
astonishment.  Mrs.  Norbury  surveyed  him 
with  a  look  of  calm  triumph,  and  went  on  : 

"  I  was  in  a  towering  passion — I  don't 
mind  confessing  that,  Mr.  Orridge — but  I 
kept  it  down.  <  Mrs.  Jazeph,'  I  said, '  this 
is  language  that  I  am  not  accustomed  to,  and 
that  I  certainly  never  expected  to  hear  from 
your  lips.  Why  you  should  take  it  on  your- 
self to  defend  Mrs.  Frankland  for  treating 
us  both  with  contempt,  and  to  contradict 
me  for  resenting  it,  I  neither  know  nor  care 
to  know.  But  I  must  tell  you,  in  plain 
words,  that  I  will  be  spoken  to  by  every 
person  in  my  employment,  from  my  house- 
keeper to  my  scullery-maid,  with  respect. 
I  would  have  given  warning  on  the  spot  to 
any  other  servant  in  this  house  who  had 
behaved  to  me  as  you  have  behaved ' — She 
tried  to  interrupt  me  there,  but  I  would  not 
allow  her.  '  No,'  I  said, '  you  are  not  to 
speak  to  me  just  yet ;  you  are  to  hear  me 
out.  Any  other  servant,  I  tell  you  again, 
should  have  left  this  place  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  but  I  will  be  more  than  just  to  you. 
I  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  your  ^ye  years' 
good  conduct  in  my  service.  I  will  leave 
you  the  rest  of  the  night  to  get  cool,  and  to 
reflect  on  what  has  passed  between  us ;  and 
I  will  not  expect  you  to  make  the  proper 
apologies  to  me  until  the  morning.'  You 
see,  Mr.  Orridge,  I  was  determined  to  act 
justly  and  kindly — ^I  was  ready  to  make  al- 
lowances ;  and  what  do  you  think  she  said 
in  return  ?  <  I  am  willing  to  make  any 
apologies,  ma'am,  for  offending  you,'  she 
said,  <  without  the  delay  of  a  single  minute ; 
but,  whether  it  is  to-night,  or  whether  it  is 
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to-morrow  momiDg,  I  cannot  stand  by  silent 
when  I  bear  Mrs^  Frankland  charged  with 
acting  unkindly,  uncivilly,  or  improperly, 
towards  me  or  towards  any  one.' — *  Do  you 
tell  me  that  deliberately,  Mrs.  Jazeph  ? '  I 
asked.  *  I  tell  it  you  sincerely,  ma'am,*  she 
answered ;  <  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  do  so.' — *  Pray  don't  trouble  your- 
self to  be  sorry,'  I  said,  <  for  you  may  con- 
sider yourself  no  longer  in  my  service.  I 
will  order  the  steward  to  pay  you  the  usual 
month's  wages  instead  of  the  month's  warn- 
ing, the  first  thing  to-morrow ;  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  leave  the  house  as  soon  as  you 
conveniently  can,  afterwards.' — *  I  will  leave 
to-morrow,  ma'am,'  says  she,  *  but  without 
troubling  the  steward.  I  beg,  respectfully, 
and  with  many  thanks  for  your  past  kind- 
ness, to  decline  taking  a  month's  money 
which  I  have  not  earned  by  a  month's  ser- 
vice.' And,  thereupon,  she  curtseys  and 
goes  out.  That  is,  word  for  word,  what 
passed  between  us,  Mr.  Orridge.  Explain 
the  woman's  conduct  in  your  own  way,  >f 
you  can.  I  say  that  it  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible, unless  you  agree  with  me  that  she 
was  either  not  sober,  or  not  in  her  right 
senses,  when  she  came  back  to  this  house 
last  night." 

The  doctor  began  to  think,  after  what  he 
had  just  heard,  that  Mrs.  Frankland's  sus- 
picions in  relation  to  the  new  nurse  were 
not  quite  so  unfounded  as  he  had  been  at 
first  disposed  to  consider  them.  He  wisely 
refrained,  however,  from  complicating  mat- 
ters, by  giving  utterance  to  what  he  thought ; 
and,  after  answering  Mrs.  Norbury  in  a  few 
vaguely  polite  words,  endeavored  to  soothe 
her  irritation  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
land,  by  assuring  her  that  he  came  as  the 
bearer  of  apologies  from  both  husband  and 
wife,  for  the  apparent  want  of  courtesy  and 
consideration  in  their  conduct,  which  circum- 
stances had  made  inevitable.  The  offended 
lady,  however,  absolutely  refused  to  be  pro- 
pitiated. She  rose  up,  and  waved  her  hand 
with  an  air  of  great  dignity. 

« I  cannot  hear  a  word  more  from  you, 
Mr.  Orridge,"  said  she.  **  I  cannot  receive 
any  apologies  which  are  made  indirectly. 
If  Mr.  Frankland  chooses  to  call,  and  if 
Mrs.  Frankland  condescends  to  write  to  me, 
I  am  willing  to  think  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter. Under  any  other  circumstances,  I  must 
be  allowed  ta  keep  my  present  opinion  both 
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of  the  lady  and  the  gentleman.  Don't  say 
another  word,  and  be  so  kind  as  to  excuse 
me  if  I  leave  you,  and  go  up  to  the  nursery 
to  see  how  the  child  is  getting  on.  I  am 
delighted  to  hear  that  you  think  her  so 
much  better.  Pray,  call  again  to-morrow, 
or  next  day,  if  you  conveniently  can.  Good 
morning !  " 

Half-amused  at  Mrs.  Norbury,  half-dis- 
pleased at  the  curt  tone  she  adopted  towards 
him,  Mr.  Orridge  remained  for  a  minute  or 
two  alone  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  feeling 
rather  undecided  about  what  be  should  do 
next.  He  was,  by  this  time,  almost  as  much 
interested  in  solving  the  mystery  of  Mrs. 
Jazeph 's  extraordinary  conduct,  as  Mrs. 
Frankland  herself;  and  he  felt  unwilling,  on 
all  accounts,  to  go  back  to  the  Tiger's  Head, 
and  merely  repeat  what  Mrs.  Norbury  had 
told  him,  without  being  able  to  complete  the 
narrative  by  informing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  of  the  direction  that  the  housekeeper 
had  taken  on  leaving  her  situation.  After 
some  pondering,  he  determined  to  question 
the  footman,  under  the  pretence  of  desiring 
to  know  if  his  gig  was  at  the  door.  The 
man  having  answered  the  bell,  and  having 
reported  the  gig  to  be  ready,  Mr.  Orridge, 
while  crossing  the  hall,  asked  him  carelessly 
if  he  knew  at  what  time  in  the  morning  Mrs. 
Jazeph  had  left  her  place. 

<<  About  ten  o'clock,  sir,"  answered  the 
footman.  *<  When  the  carrier  came  by  from 
the  village,  on  his  way  to  the  station  for  the 
eleven  o'clock  train." 

**0!  I  suppose  he  took  her  boxes?"  said 
Mr.  Orridge. 

*'  And  took  her,  too,  sir,"  said  the  man 
with  a  grin.  **  She  had  to  ride,  for  once  in 
her  life,  at  any  rate,  in  a  carrier's  cart." 

On  getting  back  to  West  Winston,  the 
doctor  stopped  at  the  station,  to  collect  fur- 
ther particulars  before  he  returned  to  the 
Tiger's  Head.  No  trains,  either  up  or  down , 
happened  to  be  due  just  at  that  time.  The 
station-master  was  reading  the  newspaper, 
and  the  porter  was  gardening  on  the  elope  of 
the  embankment. 

<<  Is  the  train  at  eleven  in  the  morning  an 
up-train,  or  a  down-train?  "  ariced  Mr.  Or- 
ridge, addvessing  the  porter. 

'<  A  down-train." 

*^  Did  many  people  go  by  it?  " 

The  porter  repeated  the  names  of  some  of 
the  inluibitants  of  West  Winston. 
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**  Were  there  no  pooBengers  but  paaBengers 
finm  the  town? "  inquired  the  doctor. 
'  ^^  Yea  air.    I  think  there  was  one  stranger 
-a  lady." 

"  Did  the  station-master  issue  the  tickets 
for  that  train?  "—«*  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Orridge  went  on  to  the  station-master. 

«  Do  yon  remember  giTing  a  ticket,  this 
morning,  by  the  eleven  o'clock  down-train, 
to  a  lady  travelling  alone?  " 

The  station-master  pondered.  "I  have 
iisned  tickets,  up  and  down,  to  half-a-dozen 
ladies  to-day,"  he  answered,  doublifully. 

*'  Yes,  but  I  am  speaking  only  of  the 
eleven  o'clock  train,"  said  Mr.  Orridge. 
"Try  if  you  can't  remember. 

"  Bemember  ?  Stop !  I  do  remember ;  I 
know  who  you  mean.  A  lady  who  seemed 
lather  flurried,  and  who  put  a  question  to 
me  that  I  am  not  offcen  asked  at  this  station, 
She  bad  her  veil  down,  I  recollect,  and  she 
got  here  for  the  eleven  o^dock  train.  Crouch, 
the  carrier,  brought  her  trunk  into  the  office." 

''That  is  the  woman.  Where  did  she 
take  her  ticket  for  T" 


"  For  Exeter." 

"You  said  she  asked  you  a  question." 

"  Yes  :  a  question  about  what  coaches  met 
the  rail  at  Eseter  to  take  travellers  into 
Cornwall.  I  told  her  we  were  rather  too  &r 
off  here  to  have  the  correct  time-table,  and 
recommended  her  to  apply  for  information 
to  the  Devonshire  people,  when  she  got  to 
the  end  of  her  journey.  She  seemed  a  timid, 
helpless  kind  of  woman  to  travel  alone. 
Any  thing  wrong  in  connection  with  her, 
sir!" 

''0,  no  I  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Orridge, 
leaving  the  station-master  and  hastening 
back  to  his  gig  again.  . 

"When  he  drew  up,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, at  the  door  of  the  Tiger's  Head,  he 
jumped  out  of  his  vehicle  with  the  confident 
air  of  a  man  who  has  done  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  him.  It  was  easy  to  face  Mrs. 
Frankland  with  the  unsatisfactory  news  of 
Mrs.  Jazeph's  departure,  now  that  he  could 
add,  on  the  best  authority,  the  important  sup* 
plementary  information  that  she  had  gone  to 
Cornwall. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  on  the 
day  after  Mr.  Orridge 's  interview  with  Mrs. 
Norbury,  the  Druid  fast  coach,  running 
through  Cornwall  as  far  as  Truro,  set  down 
three  inside  passengers  at  the  door  of  the 
booking-office,  on  arriving  at  its  destination. 
Two  of  these  passengers  were  an  old  gentle- 
man and  his  daughter ;  the  third  was  Mrs. 
Jazeph. 

The  fiither  and  daughter  collected  their 
luggage,  and  entered  the  hotel ;  the  outside 
passengers  branched  off  in  different  directions 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  Mrs.  Jazeph 
alone  stood  irresolute  on  the  pavement,  and 
seemed  uncertain  what  she  should  do  next. 
When  the  coachman  good-naturedly  endeav- 
ored to  assist  her  in  arriving  at  a  decision 
of  some  kind,  by  asking  whether  he  could  do 
any  thing  to  help  her,  she  started,  and  looked 
at  him  suspiciously ;  then,  appearing  to  re- 
collect herself,  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
and  inquired,  with  a  confusion  of  words 
and  a  hesitation  of  manner  which  appeared 
very  extraordinary  in  the  coachman's  eyes, 
whether  she  might  be  allowed  to  leave  her 
trunk  at  the  bookmg-office  for  a  little  while, 
until  she  could  return  and  call  for  it  again. 

Receiving  permission  to  leave  her  trunk  as 
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long  as  she  pleased,  she  crossed  over  the 
principal  street  of  the  town,  ascended  the 
pavement  on  the  opposite  side,  and  walked 
down  the  first  turning  she  came  to.  On 
entering  the  by-strect  to  which  the  turning 
led,  she  glanced  back,  satisfied  herself  that 
nobody  was  following  or  watching  her, 
hastened  on  a  few  yards,  and  stopped  again 
at  a  small  shop  devoted  to  the  sale  of  book- 
cases, cabinets,  work-boxes,  and  writing- 
desks.  After  first  looking  up  at  the  letters 
painted  over  the  door — ^Buschvann,  Cabinet- 
maker, &c. — she  peered  in  at  the  shop  win- 
dow. A  middle-aged  man,  with  a  cheerful 
face,  sat  behind  the  counter,  polishing  & 
rose-wood  bracket,  and  nodding  briskly  at 
regular  intervals,  as  if  he  were  humming  a- 
tune  and  keeping  time  to  it  with  his  head. 
Seeing  no  customers  in  the  shop,  Mrs.  Jazeph 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in. 

As  soon  as  she  was  inside,  she  became 
aware  that  the  cheerful  man  behind  the 
counter  was  keeping  time,  not  to  a  tune  of 
his  own  humming,  but  to  a  tune  played  by 
a  musical  box.  The  clear  ringing  notes  came 
from  a  parlor  behind  the  shop,  and  the  air 
the  box  was  playing  was  the  lovely  **  Batti, 
Batti,"  of  Mozart. 
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<*Ib  Mr.  BuBohmann  at  home?"  asked 
Mn.  Jazeph. 

*'  Tee,  ma'am,"  said  the  cheerful  man, 
pointing  with  a  smile  towards  the  door  that 
led  into  the  parlor.  "  The  mnsic  answers 
ibr  him.  Whenever  Mr.  Buschmann's  hoz 
is  playing,  .Mr.  Baschmann  himself  is  not 
far  off  from  it.  Did  you  wish  to*  see  him, 
ma'am?" 

<<  If  there  is  nobody  with  him." 

"  0,  no,  he  is  quite  alone.  Shall  I  give 
any  name?" 

Mrs.  Jazeph  opened  her  lips  to  answer, 
hesitated,  and  said  nothing.  The  shopman, 
with  a  quicker  delicacy  of  perception  than 
might  have  heen  expected  from  him,  judging 
by  outward  appearances,  did  not  repeat  the 
question,  but  opened  the  door  at  once,  and 
admitted  the  visitor  to  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Buschmann. 

The  shop  parlor  was  a'  very  small  room, 
with  an  odd  three-oomered  look  about  it, 
with  a  bright  green  paper  on  the  walls,  with 
a  large  dried  fish  in  a  glass  case  over  the  fire- 
place, with  two  meerschaum  pipes  hanging 
together  on  the  wall  opposite,  and  with  a 
neat  round  tkble  placed  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  On  the  table 
were  tea-things,  bread,  butter,  and  a  pot  of 
jam,  and  a  musical  box  in  a  quaint,  old- 
fashioned  case ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  table 
sat  a  little,  rosy-faced,  white-haired,  simple- 
looking  old  man,  who  started  up,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  with  an  appearance  of 
extreme  confusion,  and  touched  the  stop  of 
the  musical  box  so  that  it  might  cease  play- 
ing when  it  came  to  the  end  of  the  air. 

«A  lady  to  speak  with  you,  sir,"  said  the 
cheerful  shopman.  **  That  is  Mr.  Busch- 
mann, ma'am,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
seeing  Mrs.  Jazeph  stop  in  apparent  uncer- 
tainty on  entering  the  parlor. 

<<  Will  yon  please  to  take  a  seat,  ma'am  ?  " 
said  Mr.  Buschmann,  when  the  shopman  had 
closed  the  door  and  gone  back  to  his  counter. 
'*  Excuse  the  music ;  it  will  stop  directly." 
He  spoke  these  words  in  a  foreign  a'ccent, 
but  with  perfect  fluency. 

Mrs.  Jazeph  lookedat  him  earnestly  while 
he  was  addressing  her,  and  advanced  a  step 
or  two  before  she  said  any  thing.  *<Am  I 
so  changed  ?  "  she  asked  softly.  <<  So  sadly, 
sadly  changed,  uncle  Joseph  ?  " 

«  Gott  im  Himmel !  it's  her  voice — its 
Sarah  Leeson !  "  cried  the  old  man,  running 
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up  to  his  visitor  as  nimbly  as  if  he  was  a 
boy  again,  taking  both  her  hands,  and  ki8»> 
ing  her  with  an  odd  brisk  tenderness  on  the 
cheek.  Although  his  niece  was  not  at  all 
above  the  average  height  of  women,  uncle 
Joseph  was  so  short  that  he  had  to  raise 
himself  on  tiptoe  to  perform  the  oeremony 
of  embracing  her. 

*<  To  think  of  Sarah  coming  at  last ! "  he 
said,  pressing  her  into  a  chair.  **  After  all 
these  years  and  years,  to  think  of  Sarah 
Leeson  coming  to  see  Uncle  Joseph  again  !  " 

<<  Sarah  still,  but  not  Sarah  Leeson,"  said 
Mrs.  Jazeph,  pressing  her  thin,  trembling 
hands  firmly  together,  and  looking  down  on 
the  floor  while  she  spoke. 

"  Ah  !  married!  "  s^d  Mr.  Buschmann, 
gaily.  *'  Married,  of  course.  Tell  me  all 
about  your  husband,  Sarah." 

"  He  is  dead.  Dead,  and  forgiven."  She 
murmured  the  last  three  words  in  a  whi^r 
to  herself. 

"  Ah !  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  !  I  spoke 
too  suddenly,  did  I  not,  my  child?  "  said  the 
old  man.  "  Never  mind  ?  No,  no ;  I  don't 
mean  that — ^I  mean  let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  Tou  will  have  a  bit  of  bread  and  jam, 
won't  you,  Sarah? — ravishing  raspberry  jam 
that  melts  in  your  mouth.  Some  tea,  then? 
So,  so,  she  will  have  some  tea,  to  be  sure. 
And  we  won't  talk  of  our  troubles — ^at  least 
not  just  yet.  You  look  very  pale,  Sarah, 
very  much  older  than  you  ought  to  look — ^no, 
I  don't  mean  that  either ;  I  don't  mean  to  be 
rude.  It  was  your  voice  I  knew  you  by, 
my  child — ^your  voice  that  your  poor  uncle 
Max  always  said  would  have  made  your  for- 
tune if  you  would  only  have  learnt  to  dng. 
Here's  his  pretty  music-box  going  still.  Don't 
look  so  down-hearted —  don't,  pray !  Do  lis- 
ten a  little  to  the  music  :  you  remember  the 
box:  my  brother  Max's  box?  Why,  how 
you  look !  Have  you  forgotten  the  box  that 
the  divine  Mozart  g^ve  to  my  brother  with 
his  own  hand,  when  Max  was  a  boy  in  the 
music-school  at  Vienna  ?  Listen !  I  have 
set  it  going  agun.  It's  a  song  they  call 
Batti,  Batti ;  it's  a  song  in  an  opera  of  Mo- 
zart's. Ah,  beautiful!  beautiful!  your  un- 
cle Max  sjud  that  all  music  was  compre- 
hended in  that  one  song.  I  know  nothing 
about  music,  but  I  have  my  heart  and  my 
ears,  and  they  tell  me  that  Max  was  right." 

Speaking  these  words  with  abundant  ges- 
ticulation and  amazing  volubility,  Mr.  Buach- 
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in  service,  with  masters  and  mistresses  who 
were  often  kind  to  me  when  mj  fellow-ser- 
Tants  were  not, — say  just  that  much  about 
my  life,  and  it   is  saying  enough.     The 


briogs  me  to  you,  goes  back  further  than  the 
years  we  have  been  talking  about — goes  back, 
back, back.  Uncle  Joseph,  to  the  distant  day 
when  we  last  met."  • 

'*  Goes  back  all  through  the  sixteen 
years ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  incredu- 
lously. <*  Goes  back,  Sarah,  even  to  the 
Long  Ago !  " 

"  Even  to  that  time.  Uncle,  you  remem- 
ber where  I  was  living,  and  what  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  when " 

**  When  yon  came  here  in  secret  7  When 
you  asked  me  to  hide  you  ?  That  was  the 
same  week,  Sarah,  when  your  mistress  died  ; 
yoQT  mistress  who  lived  away,  west,  in  the 
old  house .  Yon  were  frightened ,  then — ^pale 
and  frightened  as  I  see  you  now." 

"  As  every  one  sees  me  !  People  are  al- 
ways staring  at  me ;  always  thinking  that  I 
am  nervous,  always  pitying  me  for  being 
iU." 

Saying  these  words  with  a  sudden  fretful- 
ness,  she  lifted  the  tea-cup  by  her  side  to  her 
lips,  drained  it  of  its  contents  at  a  draught, 
and  pushed  it  across  the  table  to  be  filled 
again.  **  I  have  come,  all  over  thirsty  and 
hot,'*  she  whispered.  *<  More  tea,  Uncle 
Joseph — ^more  tea." 

<*  It  is  cold,"  said  the  old  man.  «  Wait 
till  I  ask  for  hot  water." 

**  No !  "  she  exclaimed,  stopping  him  as  he 
was  about  to  rise.  "  Give  it  me  cold ;  I  like 
it  cold.  Let  nobody  else  come  in — ^I  can*t 
speak  if  anybody  .else  comes  in."  She  drew 
her  chair  close  to  her  uncle's,  and  went  on  : 
<-"  You  haye  not  forgotten  how  frightened  I 
was,  in  that  bygone  time— do  you  remember 
why  I  was  frightened  ?  " 

**  You  were  afraid  of  being  followed — that 
was  it,  Sarah.  I  grow  old,  but  my  memory 
keeps  young.  You  were  afraid  of  your 
master,  afraid  of  his  sending  servants  after 
yoQ.  Yon  had  run  away  ;  you  had  spoken 
&o  word  to  anybody ;  and  you  spoke  little— 
ah,  very,  very  little— even  to  Uncle  Joseph, 
even  to  me." 

"I  told  you,"  said  Sarah,  dropping  her 
voice  to  so  faint  a  whisper  that  the  old  man 
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bed — a  secret  in  a  letter,  which  I  was  to 
give  to  my  master.  I  told  you  I  had  hidden 
the  letter,  because  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  deliver  it,  because  I  would  rather  die  a 


trouble  that  I  am  in  now,'the  trouble  that  thousand  times  over  than  be  questioned  about 


what  I  knew  of  it.  I  told  you  so  much,  I 
know.  Did  I  tell  you  no  more  ?  Did  I  not 
say  that  my  mistress  made  me  take  an  oath 
on  the  Bible? — ^Uncle!  are  there  candles 
in  the  room?  Are  there  candles  we  can 
light  without  disturbing  anybody,  without 
calling  anybody  in  here?  " 

'*  There  are  candles  and  a  match-box  in 
my  cupboard,"  answered  Uncle  Joseph. 
<*  But  look  out  of  the  window,  Sarah.  It  is 
only  twilight — it  is  not  dark  yet." 

<*  Not  outside ;  but  it  is  dark  here." 

"Where?" 

"  In  that  comer.  Let  us  have  the  candles. 
J  don't  like  the  darkness  when  it  gathers  in 
comers,  and  creeps  along  walls." 

Uncle  Joseph  looked  all  around  the  room, 
inquiringly ;  and  smiled  to  himself  as  he 
took  two  candles  from  the  cupboard  and 
lighted  them.  "  You  are  like  the  children," 
he  said,  playfully,  while  he  pulled  down  the 
window-blind.  "  You  are  afraid  of  the 
dark." 

Sarah  did  not  appear  to  hear  him.  Her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  comer  of  the  room 
which  she  had  pointed  ont  the  moment  be- 
fore. When  he  resumed  his  place  by  her 
side,  she  never  looked  round,  but  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  and  said  to  him  suddenly : 

**  Uncle !  Do  you  believe  that  the  dead 
can  come  back  to  this  world,  and  follow  the 
living  everywhere,  and  see  what  they  do  in 
it?" 

The  old  man  started.  "  Sarah !  "  he  said, 
*  *  why  do  you  talk  so  ?  Why  do  you  ask  me 
such  a  question?  " 

"  Are  there  lonely  hours,"  she  went  on, 
still  liever  looking  away  from  the  corner, 
still  not  seeming  to  hear  him,  "  when  yon 
are  sometimes  frightened  without  knowing 
why, — frightened  all  over  in  an  instant,  from 
head  to  foot  ?  Tell  me,  uncle,  have  you  ever 
felt  the  cold  steal  round  and  round  the  roots 
of  your  hair,  and  crawl  bit  by  bit  down 
your  back?  I  have  felt  that,  even  in  the 
summer.  I  have  been  out  of  doors,  alone 
on  a  wide  heath,  in  the  heat  and  brightness 
of  noon,  and  have  felt  as  if  chilly  fingers 
were   touching  me— chilly,  damp,  sofUy- 


could  barely  hear  her, — **  I  told  you  that 

&y  mistress  had  left  me  a  secret  on  her  death-  creeping  fingers.    It  says  in  the  New  Testa* 
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ment  that  the  dead  came  once  out  of  their 
graves,  and  went  into  the  holy  city.  The 
dead !  Have  they  rested,  rested  always, 
rested  forever,  since  that  time  ?  '^ 

Uncle  Joseph's  simple  nature  recoiled  in 
bewilderment  from  the  dark  and  daring 
speculations  to  which  his  niece's  questions 
led.  Without  saying  a  word,  he  tried  to 
draw  away  the  arm  which  she  still  held ; 
but  the  only  result  of  the  effort  was  to  make 
her  tighten  her  grasp,  and  bend  forward  in 
ber  chair  so  as  to  look  closer  still  into  the 
corner  of  the  room. 

«  My  mistress  was  dying,"  she  said,*'  my 
mistress  was  very  near  her  grave,  when  she 
made  me  take  my  oath  on  the  Bible.  She 
made  me  swear  never  to  destroy  the  letter ; 
and  I  did  not  destroy  it.  She  made  me 
■wear  not  to  take  it  away  with  me,  if  I  left 
the  house  ;  and  I  did  not  take  it  away.  She 
would  have  made  me  swear  for  the  third 
time,  to  give  it  to  my  master,  but  death  was 
too  quick  for  her— death  stopped  her  from 
&stening  that  third  oath  on  my  conscience. 
But  she  threatened  me,  uncle,  with  the  dead 
dampness  on  her  forehead,  and  the  dead 
whiteness  on  her  cheeks — she  threatened  to 
come  to  me  from  the  other  world,  if  I 
thwarted  her — ^and  I  have  thwartea  her !  " 

She  stopped,  suddenly  removed  her  band 
from  the  old  man's  arm,  and  made  a  strange 
gesture  with  it  towards  the  part  of  the  room 
on  which  her  eyes  remained  fixed.  «  Rest, 
rest,  rest,"  she  whispered  under  her  breath. 
*^Is  my  master  alive  now?  Rest,  till  the 
drowned  rise.  Tell  him  the  Secret  when 
the  sea  gives  up  ber  dead." 

**  Sarah !  Sarah  !  you  are  changed,  you 
are  ill,  you  frighten  me!  "  cried  Uncle  Jo- 
seph, starting  to  his  feet. 

She  tamed  round  slowly,  and  looked  at 
bim  with  eyes  void  of  all  expression,  with 
eyes  that  seemed  to  be  staring  through  bim 
vacantly  at  something  beyond. 

<*  Gott  im  Himmel?  what  does  she  see?  " 
He  looked  round  as  the  exclamation  escaped 
him .  * <  Sarah !  what  is  it  ?  Are  you  faint  ? 
Are  you  ill  7  Are  you  dreaming  with  your 
eyes  open  ?  " 

He  took  her  by  both  arms  and  shook  her. 
At  the  instant  when  she  felt  the  touch  of 
his  bands,  she  started  violently  and  trembled 
all  over.  Their  natural  expression  flew  back 
into  ber  eyes  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flash  of 
light.    Without  saying  a  word,  she  hastily 


resumed  her  seat  and  began  stirring  the 
cold  tea  round  and  round  in  her  cup,  round 
and  round  so  fast  that  the  liquid  overflowed 
into  the  saucer. 

**  Come  !  she  gets  more  like  herself,"  said 
Uncle  Joseph,  watching  her. 

***  More  like  myself?  "  she  repeated,  va- 
cantly. 

"  So  !  so !  "  jBaid  the  old  man,  trying  to 
soothe  her.  * '  You  are  ill — what  the  English 
call,  out  of  sort.  They  are  good  doctors 
here.  Wait  till  to-morrow,  you  shall  have 
the  best."  • 

<*  I  want  no  doctors.  Don't  speak  of  doc- 
tors. I  can't  bear  them ;  they  look  at  me 
with  such  curious  eyes ;  they  are  always 
prying  into  me,  as  if  they  wanted  to  find  out 
something.  What  have  we  been  stopping 
for  ?  I  had  so  much  to  say  ;  and  we  seem 
to  have  been  stopping  just  when  we  ought  to 
have  been  going  on.  I  am  in  grief  and  ter- 
ror. Uncle  Joseph  ;  in  grief  and  terror  again 
about  the  Secret— 
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"  No  more  of  that !  "  pleaded  the  old  man. 
*<  No  more  to-night,  at  least !  " 

"Why  not?" 

«  Because  you  will  be  ill  again  with  talk- 
ing about  it.  You  will  be  looking  into  that 
corner,  and  dreaming-with  your  eyes  open. 
You  are  too  ill — ^yes,  yes,  Sarah ;  you  are  too 
ill." 

**  I'm  not  ill !  0,  why  does  everybody 
keep  telling  me  that  I  am  ill  ?  Let  me  talk 
about  it,  uncle.  I  have  come  to  talk  about 
it ;  I  can't  rest  till  I  have  told  you." 

She  spoke  with  a  changing  color  and  an 
embarrassed  manner,  now  apparently  con- 
scious for  the  first  time  that  she  had  allowed 
words  and  actions  to  escape  her  which  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
restrained. 

"  Don't  notice  me  again,"  she  said,  with 
her  soft  voice  and  her  gentle,  pleading  man- 
ner. "  Don't  notice  me  if  I  talk  or  look  as 
I  ought  not.  I  lose  myself,  sometimes,  with- 
out knowing  it ;  and  I  suppose  I  lost  myself 
just  now.  It  means  nothing,  Uncle  Joseph, 
—nothing  indeed." 

Endeavoring  thus  to  re&ssure  the  old  man, 
she  again  altered  the  position  of  her  chair, 
so  as  to  place  her  back  towards  the  parts  of 
the  room  to  which  her  face  had  been  hitherto 
turned. 

"  Well,  well,  it  is  good  to  hear  that," 
said  Uncle  Joseph  ;    "but  speak  no  more 
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aboat  the  past  time,  for  fear  you  ebould  lose 
jouxeelf  again.  Let  ub  bear  about  wbat  is 
DOW.  Yee,  yes,  give  me  mjwaj.  Leave  tbe 
Loog  Ago  to  me,  and  take  you  tbe  present 
time.  I  can  go  back  tbrougb  tbe  sixteen 
yean  as  well  as  you.  Ab  !  you  doubt  it? 
Hear  me  tell  you  wbat  bappened  wben  we 
last  met — bear  me  prove  myself  in  tbreo 
words.  You  leave  your  place  at  tbe  old  bouse 
—you  run  away  bere — ^you  stop  in  biding 
with  me,  wbile  your  master  and  bis  servants 
are  banting  after  you — you  start  off,  wben 
your  road  is  clear,  to  work  for  your  living, 
as  far  away  from  Cornwall  as  you  can  get— - 
I  beg  and  pray  you  to  stop  with  me,  but  you 
are  afraid  of  your  master,  and  away  you  go. 
Tbero!  that  is  the  whole  story  of  your 
trouble  the  last  time  you  came  to  this  house. 
Leave  it  so  ;  and  tell  me  what  is  tbe  cause 
of  your  trouble  now." 

'*  Tbe  past  cause  of  my  trouble,  Uncle 
Joseph,  and  the  present  cause  of  my  trouble 
are  the  same.    Tbe  Secret— 
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'«  What !  you  will  go  back  to  that.'* 
<*  I  must  go  back  to  it." 
"And  why?" 

<<  Because   tbe  Secret   is  written   in 
letter— 
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•<  Yes ;  and  what  of  that?" 

<*  And  the  letter  is  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
covered. It  is,  uncle — ^it  is !  Sixteen  years 
it  has  lain  bidden — and  now,  after  all  that 
long  time,  the  dreadful  chance  of  its  being 
dragged  to  light  has  come  like  a  judgment. 
Tbe  one  person  in  all  the  world  who  ought 
never  to  set  eyes  on  that  letter  is  tbe  very 
person  who  is  most  likely  to  find  it !  " 

"  So  !  so !  Are  you  yeirj  certain,  Saral)  ? 
How  do  you  know  it?  " 

*'  I  know  it  from  her  own  lips.  Chance 
brought  us  together " 

"  Us?  us ?    What  do  you  mean  by  us  ?  " 

"I  mean ^unde,  you  remember  that 

Captain  Treverton  was  my  master  when  I 
lived  at  Portbgenna  Tower?  " 

*^I  had  forgotten  his  name.  But,  no 
matter — go  on." 

*«  When  I  left  my  place  Miss  Treverton 
was  a  little  girl  of  five  years  old.  She  is  a 
married  woman  now — so  beautiful,  so  clever, 
such  a  sweet,  youthful,  happy  face  !  And 
■he  has  a  child  as  lovely  as  herself.  0 
nude,  if  yon  could  see  her  !•  I  would  give  so 
much  if  you  could  only  see  her  f  " 

Uncle  Joseph  kissed  his  hand  and  shrugged 
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his  shoulders ;  expressing,  by  the  first  action , 
homage  to  the  lady's  beauty,  and,  by  the 
second,  resignation  under  tbe  misfortune  of 
not  being  able  to  see  her.  '*  Well,  well," 
he  said,  philosophically,  "put  this  shining 
woman  by,  and  let  us  go  on." 

"  Her  name  is  Frankland  now,"  said 
Sarah.  "A  prettier  name  than  Treverton, 
a  much  prettier  name,  I  think.  Her  hus- 
band isibnd  of  her — I  am  sure  be  is.  How 
can  be  have  any  heart  at  all,  and  not  be 
fond  of  her?" 

"  So !  so !  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Joseph, 
looking  very  much  perplexed.  "  Good,  if 
be  is  fond  of  her — very  good.  But  what 
labyrinth  are  we  getting  into  now  ?  Where- 
fore all  this  about  a  husband  and  a  wife? 
My  word  of  honor,  Sarah,  but  your  expla- 
nation explains  nothing — ^it  only  softens  my 
brains !  " 

"  I  must  speak  of  her  and  of  Mr.  Frank- 
land,  uncle.  Portbgenna  Tower  belongs  to 
her  husband  now ;  and  they  are  both  going 
to  live  there.^' 

"Ah!  we  are  getting  back  into  the 
straight  road  at  last." 

"  They  are  going  to  live  in  tbe  very  bouse 
that  holds  the  Secret ;  they  are  going  to  re- 
pair that  very  part  of  it  where  tbe  letter  is 
bidden.  She  will  go  into  tbe  old  rooms — ^I 
heard  her  say  so  ;  she  will  search  about  in 
them  to  amuse  her  curiosity  ;  workmen  will 
clear  them  out,  and  she  will  stand  by,  in  her 
idle  hours,  looking  on." 

"But- she  suspects  nothing  of  the  Se- 
cret? " 

"  God  forbid  she  ever  should !  " 

"  And  there  are  many  rooms  in  tbe  house? 
And  the  letter  in  which  the  Secret  is  written 
is  hidden  in  one  of  tbe  many  ?  Why  should 
she  hit  on  that  one  ?  " 

"  Because  I  always  say  the  wrong  thing! 
because  I  always  get  frightened  and  lose 
myself  at  tbe  wrong  time !  Tbe  letter  is 
bidden  in  a  room  called  tbe  Myrtle  Room, 
and  I  was  foolish  enough,  weak  enough, 
crazed  enough,  to  warn  her  against  going 
into  it." 

"  Ah,  Sarah !  Sarah  !  that  was  a  mistake 
indeed." 

'  "I  can't  tell  wbat  possessed  me — I  seemed 
to  lose  my  senses  when  I  beard  her  talking 
so  innocently  of  amusing  herself  by  search- 
ing through  the  old  rooms,  and  when  I 
thought  of  what  she  might  find  there.    It 
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was  getting  on  towards  night,  too ;  the  hor- 
rible darkneas  was  gathering  in  the  corners 
and  creeping  along  the  walls ;  and  I  didnH 
dare  light  the  candles  for  fear  she  should  see 
how  anxious  and  frightened  I  was  in  my  face. 
And  when  I  did  light  them  it  was  worse. 
0,  I  don't  know  how  I  did  it !  I  don't 
know  why  I  did  it !  I  could  have  torn  my 
tongue  out  for  saying  the  words,  and  yet  I 
said  them.  Other  people  can  think  for  the 
best;  other  people  can  act  for  the  best; 
other  people  have  had  a  heavy  weight  laid 
on  their  minds,  and  have  not  dropped  under 
it,  as  I  have.  Help  me,  uncle,  for  the  sake 
of  old  times  when  we  were  happy — help  me 
with  a  word  of  advice  !  " 

<*  I  will  help  you ;  I  live  to  help  you, 
Sarah !  No,  no,  no — ^yon  must  not  look  so 
forlorn ;  you  must  not  look  at  me  with  those 
crying  eyes.  Come !  I  will  advise  this 
minute — but  say  in  what;  only  say  in 
what." 

"Have  I  not  told  you  7" 

'<  No ;  you  have  not  told*  me  a  word 
yet." 

«*  I  will  tell  you  now " 

She  paused,  looked  away  distrustfully 
towards  the  door  leading  into  the  shop, 
listened  a  little,  and  resumed :  **  I  am  not 
at  the  end  of  my  journey  yet.  Uncle  Joseph 
—I  am  here  on  my  way  to  Porthgenna 
Tower—on  my  way  to  the  Myrtle  Room — 
on  my  way,  step  by  step,  to  the  place  where 
the  letter  lies  hid.  I  dare  not  destroy  it ;  I 
dare  not  remove  it ;  but,  run  what  risk  I 
may,  I  must  take  it  out  of  the  Myrtle 
Room." 

Uncle  Joseph  said  nothing,  but  he  shook 
his  head  despondingly. 

''  I  must,"  she  repeated ;  **  before  Mrs. 
Frankland  gets  to  Porthgenna,  I  must  take 
that  letter  out  of  the  Myrtle  Room.  There 
are  places  in  the  old  house  where  I  may  hide 
it  again — places  that  she  would  never  think 
of— places  that  she  would  never  notice. 
Only  let  me  get  it  out  of  the  one  room  that 
she  is  sure  to  search  in,  and  I  know  where 
to  hide  it  from  her  and  from  every  one 
forever." 

Uncle  Joseph  reflected,  and  shook  his  head 
again — then  said :  "  One  word,  Sarah ;  does 
Mrs.  Frankland  know  which  is  the  Myrtle 
Room?" 

« I  did  my  best  to  destroy  all  trace  of  that 
name  when  I  hid  the  letter;  I  hope  and 
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believe  she  does  not.  But  she  may  find  oat 
— remember  the  words  I  was  crazed  enough 
to  speak;  they  will  set  her  seeking  for 
the  Myrtle  Room;  they  are  sure  to  do 
that." 

**  And  if  she  finds  it?  And  if  she  sees 
the  letter?" 

**  It  will  cause  misery  to  innocent  people; 
it  will  bring  death  to  me.  Don't  push  your 
chair  from  me,  uncle !  It  is  not  shameful 
death  I  speak  of.  The  worst  injury  I  have 
done  is  injury  tb  myself;  the  worst  death  I 
have  to  fear  is  the  death  that  releases  a 
worn-out  spirit  and  cures  a  broken  heart." 

<'  Enough— enough  so,"  said  the  old  man. 
**  I  ask  for  no  secret,  Sarah,  that  is  not 
yours  to  give.  It  is  all  dark  to  me — ^very 
dark,  very  confused.  I  look  away  from  it ; 
I  look  only  towards  you.  Not  with  doubt, 
my  child,  but  with  pity,  and  with  sorrow, 
too — sorrow  that  ever  you  went  near  that 
house  of  Porthgenna — sorrow  that  yoa  are 
now  going  to  do  it  again." 

<*  I  have  no  choice,  uncle,  but  to  go.  If 
every  step  on  the  load  to  Porthgenna  took 
me  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  death,  I  must 
still  tread  it.  Knowing  what  I  know,  I 
can't  rest,  I  can't  sleep— my  very  breath 
won't  come  freely — ^till  I  have  got  that 
letter  out  of  the  Myrtle  Room.  How  to  do 
it — 0,  Uncle  Joseph,  how  to  do  it  without 
being  suspected,  without  being  discovered 
by  anybody — that  is  what  I  would  almost 
give  my  life  to  know !  You  are  a  man ; 
you  are  older  and  wiser  than  I  am ;  no  liv« 
ing  creature  ever  asked  you  for  help  in  vain 
— help  me,  now !  my  only  friend  in  all  the 
world,  help  me  a  little,  with  a  word  of  ad* 
vice!" 

Uncle  Joseph  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
folded  his  arms  resolutely,  and  looked  his 
niece  full  in  the  face. 

"  You  will  go?  "  he  said.  "  Cost  what 
it  may,  you  will  go  ?  Say,  for  the  kst  time, 
Sarah — ^is  it  yes,  or  no  ?  "  \, 

"  Yes !    For  the  last  time,  I  say,  Ycfi." 

"  Good.    And  you  will  go  soon  ?" 

«  I  must  go  to-morrow.  I  dare  not  waste 
a  single  day  ;  hours  even  may  be  precious, 
for  any  thing  I  can  tell." 

**  You  promise  me,  my  child,  that  the 
hiding  of  this  secret  does  good,  and  that  the 
finding  of  it  will  do  harm?" 

*'  If  it  was  the  last  word  I  had  to  speak 
in  this  world,  I  would  say.  Yes !  " 
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"You  promise  me  also  that  you  want 
oothing  but  to  take  the  letter  out  of  the 
Myrtle  Room,  and  pat  it  away  somewhere 
else?" 

<'NothiBg  but  that." 

"  And  it's  yours  to  take  and  yours  to  put? 
No  person  has  a  better  right  to  touch  it 
than  you?" 

"Now  that  my  master  is  dead,  no  per- 
son." 

*'  Good.  You  haye  given  me  my  resolu- 
tion, I  have  done.  Sit  you  there,  Sarah ; 
and  wonder,  if  you  like,  but  say  nothing." 
With  these  words.  Uncle  Joseph  stepped 
lightly  to  the  door  leading  into  the  shop, 
opened  it,  and  called  to  the  man  behind  the 
counter. 

«« Samuel,  my  friend,"  he  said.  « To- 
morrow I  go  a  little  ways  into  the  country 
with  my  niece,  who  is  this  lady,  here.  You 
keep  shop  and  take  orders,  and  be  just  as 
careful  as  you  always  are,  till  I  get  back. 
If  anybody  comes  and  asks  for  Mr.  Busch- 
mann,  say  he  is  gone  a  little  ways  into  the 
country,  and  will  be  back  in  a  few  days. 
That  is  aU.  Shut  up  the  shop,  Samuel,  my 
friend,  for  the  night ;  and-  go  to  your  sup- 
per. I  wish  you  good  appetite,  nice  yict- 
oals,  and  sound  sleep." 

Before  Samuel  could  thank  his  master  the 
doo»  was  shut  again.    Before  Sarah  could 
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say  a  word,  UAple  Joseph's  hand  was  on  her 
lips,  and  Uncle  Joseph's  handkerchief  waa 
wiping  away  the  tears  that  were  now  falling 
fast  from  her  eyes. 

"  I  will  have  no  more  talking,  and  no 
more  crying,"  said  the  old  man.  <^  I  am  a 
German,  and  I  glory  in  the  obstinacy  of  six 
Englishmen,  all  rolled  into  one.  To-night 
you  sleep  here,  to-morrow  we  talk  again  of 
all  this.  You  want  me  to  help  you  with  a 
word  of  advice.  I  will  help  you  with  my- 
self, which  is  better  than  advice,  and  I  say 
no  more  till  I  fetch  my  pipe  down  from  the 
wall  there,  and  ask  him  to  make  me  think. 
I  smoke  and  think  to-night — I  talk  and  do 
to-morrow.  And  you,  you  go  up  to  bed ; 
you  take  Uncle  Max's  music-box  in  your 
hand,  and  you  let  Mozart  sing  the  cradle- 
song  before  you  go  to  sleep.  Yes,  yes,  my 
child,  there  is  always  comfort  in  MoEart— 
better  comfort  than  in  crying.  Why  cry  so 
much?  What  is  there  to  cry  about,  or  to 
thank  about  ?  Is  it  so  great  a  wonder  that 
I  will  not  let  my  sister's* child  go  alone  to 
make  a  venture  in  the  dark  ?  I  said  Sarah's 
sorrow  was  my  sorrow,  and  Sarah's  joy  my 
joy ;  and  now,  if  there  is  no  way  of  escape 
— ^if  it  must  indeed  be  done — ^1  also  say: 
Sarah's  risk  to-morrow  is  Uncle  Joseph's 
risk  to-morrow,  too !  " 


A  Nnr  Photookaphic  Camsba  ahd  Box. — 
Mr.  A.  J.  Aasteu,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Society,  makes  the 
ibUowiog  suggestion  : 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  cumbersome  dark 
room,  I  have  still  to  carry  about  with  me  a 
eamera  and  a  box,  which,  so  fiu*,  has  been  a 
great  relief,  and  will  do  very  well  for  country 
views  and  in-door  portraits;  but  there  are  many 
views  and  buildings  in  London  and  elsewhere  I 
should  like  to  take,  but  dare  not,  for  fear  of  a 
juvenile  audience.  If  there  could  be  some 
means  adopted  to  carry  about,  concealed  from 
vulgar  gaae,  the  necessaries  for  obtiuning  a  pio- 
toxe,  that  would  still  be  an  advance  on  the  ad- 
vantage gained  in  the  dismissal  of  the  dark 
KMnn.  Such  a  step  I  am  now  attempting,  by 
fomiahing  the  upper  story  of  that  often-abused 
article  of  an  englishman's  head-dress,  ths  hat. 
Why  not?  there  is  room  enough  in  it;  and,  if  it 
can  be  done,  it  at  once  disposes  of  the  heavy 
camera  and  its  appendages,  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  hat  but  three  or  four  ounces — all 
external  appearances  being  the  same,  excepting 


a  8-4th  in.  hole,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut 
at  pleasure  by  a  sham  cord  wind-guard.  At 
any  rate,  however  odd,  it  is  worth  a  trial,  as  its 
success  would  suggest  its  adaptation  to  an  infinity 
of  purposes  which  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
conspicuous  means  at  present  adopted. 


The  Napiseeah  MACHnvB. — ^This  machine, 
which  has  been  recently  introduced  in  Glasgow 
for  the  manufkoture  of  coffee  for  domestic  use, 
consists  in  obtaining  a  vacuum  in  a  large  glass 
globe  by  boiling  a  small  quantity  of  water.  By 
Uie  production  of  steam  the  air  is  expelled,  and 
when  the  source  of  heat  is  withdrawn,  this 
steam  is  in  its  turn  got  rid  of  by  the  condensa- 
tion produced  from  the  action  of  the  external 
air  in  the  vessel. 

This  being  done,  the  infused  coffee  is  forced 
through  the  drainer  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

In  principle,  it  is  identical  with  the  very 
elegant  apparatus  invented  and  patented  some 
years  since  by  Mr.  Platow. 
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MORTALITY. 


"And  we  shall  bo  changed.'* 

Tb  dainty  moflfies,  lichens  gray, 
Laid  cheek  on  cheek  in  tender  fold. 

Each  with  a  soft  smile  day  by  day 
Returning  to  the  mould; 

Brown  leaves;  that  with  aerial  grace 
Slip  from  the  branch  like  birds  a-wing, 

Each  leaving  in  the  appointed  place 
Its  bud  of  future  spring; 

If  we,  God's  sentient  creatures,  knew 
But  half  your  faith  in  our  decay. 

We  should  not  tremble  as  we  do 
When  He  calls  clay  to  clay; 

But  with  an  equal  patience  sweet. 
We  should  put  on  this  mortal  gear. 

In  whatsoe'er  new  form  is  meet, 
Content  to  reappear; 

Knowing  each  germ  of  life  He  gives 
Must  have  in  Him  its  source  and  rise; 

Being  that  of  His  being  lives 
May  change,  but  never  dies. 

Ye  dead  leaves,  dropping  soft  and  slow. 
Ye  mosses  green,  and  lichens  fair. 

Go  to  your  graves  as  I  will  go. 
For  God  is  also  there. 

— Chambert*  Journal, 


From  The  PhUadelphUi  Breniiig  BollethL 
ELISHA  KENT  KANE. 

0  KOTHER  Earth,  thy  task  is  done 
With  him  who  slumbers  here  below; 

From  thy  cold  Arctic  brow  he  won 
A  glory  purer  than  thy  snow. 

Thy  warmer  bosom  gently  nursed 

The  dying  hero;  for  his  eye 
The  tropic  Spring's  full  splendors  burst — 

•<  In  Tain ! "  a  thousand  voices  cry. 

<*  In  vain,  in  vun  !  "    The  poet's  art 
Forsook  me  when  the  people  cried; 
Naught  but  the  grief  that  Mis  my  heart. 
And  memories  of  my  friend,  abide. 

We  parted  in  the  midnight  street. 
Beneath  a  cold  autumnal  rain; 

He  wrung  my  hand,  he  staid  my  feet 
With  **  Friend,  we  shall  not  meet  again.'* 

1  laugbed;  I  would  not  then  believe; 

He  smiled;  he  left  me;  all  was  o'er. 
How  much  for  my  poor  laugh  I'd  give  !-• 
How  much  to  see  him  smile  once  more  ! 

I  )mow  my  lay  bemeans  the  dead, 
That  sorrow  is  an  humble  thing, 

That  I  should  sing  his  praise  instead, 
And  strike  it  on  a  higher  string. 

Let  stronger  minstrels  raise  their  lay. 
And  foUow  where  his  fame  has  flown; 

To  the  whole  world  belongs  his  praise. 
His  friendship  was  to  me  alon& 

80  close  against  my  heart  he  laj. 
That  I  should  make  his  glory  dim. 

And  hear  a  bashful  whisper  say, 
<*  I  praise  myself  in  praising  hinu** 


0  gentle  mother,  following  nigh 
His  long,  long  funeral  march,  resign 

To  me  the  right  to  lift  this  cry. 
Parting  a  sorrow  that  is  thine. 

0  finther;  mourning  by  his  bier. 
Forgive  this  song  of  little  worth; 

My  eloquence  is  but  a  tear, 
I  cannot,  would  not  rise  from  earth. 

0  stricken  brothers,  broken  band-^ 
The  link  that  held  the  jewel  loet-^ 

1  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  stand 
Amid  you,  firom  the  sorrowing  host. 

We'll  give  his  honors  to  the  world. 
We'll  hark  for  echoes  ft*om  a&r; 

Where'er  our  country's  flag's  unftirled 
His  name  shall  shine  in  every  star. 

We  feel  no  fear  that  time  will  keep 
Our  hero's  memory.    Let  us  move 

A  little  from  the  world  to  weep. 
And  for  our  portion  keep  his  love. 

February  27, 1867.        Gkobqb  H.  Boxkb. 

From  The  New  Tork  Coloniiation  JounsL 
TO   AFRICA. 
Wht,  sister,  didst  thou  hide  so  long. 
Deep  in  thy  palm-trees'  shade  7 — 
Because  thy  brow  was  tinged  with  oigUt* 
Because  thy  hair  curled  crisp  and  tight, 
Wert  thou  of  Us  afraid  T 

Or,  jealous  for  thy  gems  and  gold, 

Didst  thou  thyself  deny  ? 
And  to  thy  torrid  deserts  turn. 
And  'mid  the  sands  that  ever  burn 

Elude  the  searching  eye  T 

With  sinfiil  hand  we  reft  away 

A  savage  for  a  slave — 
We  send  him  back,  erect  and  flree, 
A  Christian  citizen,  to  thee, 

Thy  heathen  tribes  to  save. 

We  send  thee  liberty  and  law. 

True  freedom's  stainless  creed; 
We  speed  our  white-winged  vessela  o'er 
The  sounding  surge  to  greet  thy  sboKu 

And  bear  a  nation's  seed. 

Wide  o'er  thy  pagan  soil  we  shed 

The  Gospel's  holy  dew ; 
We  plant  on  green  Liberia's  height 
A  cross  of  fire,  a  beacon  light. 

To  daunt  the  pirate  crew. 

We  send  thee  strength  to  strike  away 

The  jungle's  thorny  cave. 
And  where  the  oleander  towers 
And  lifts  its  gorgeous  crown  of  flowers. 

Make  richer  harvests  wave. 

We  bid  the  halls  of  science  rise. 

The  schools  thy  children  cheer. 
The  Sabatth-bell  sweet  warning  give 
Unto  thy  lost  to  turn  and  live. 

And  find  a  Saviour  near. 

We  send  thee  kindling  arts,  to  wake 

The  mind's  impulsive  flame. 
The  student's  tone— the  rural  thrift-^ 
0,  dark-browed  sister,  take  our  g^ft  I 

In  our  One  Father**  name,        L.  H.  8. 
Eariford^  Conn.,  Feb,  16»  1857. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
BEMIUDA,  Br  A  FIELV-OFFICER.* 

For  tho  geographical  space  they  occupy, 
or  the  historical  CTents  with  which  they 
hare  been  connected,  "  the  still  vex*d  Ber- 
mootbes  "  have  had  their  full  share  of  atten- 
tion. If  Shakspeare  did  not,  as  the  *'  Field- 
Officer  "  maintains  he  did  tiot,  lay  the  scene 
of  The  Tempest  there,  he  certainly  had  the 
groop  in  his  mind's  eye ;  Waller  and  Andrew 
Manell  have  celebrated  the  Somer  Isles  in 
vene ;  Bishop  Berkeley  expatiated  «pon 
their  beauties  in  prose ;  and  Moore  has  made 
their  memorable  by  his  poetry  and  his  resi- 
dence. Tet  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  isles  or  islets  of  which  the  group  consists, 
ooly  some  half-dozen  are  sufficiently  large  to 
be  habitable :  they  form  a  chain  of  about 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  are  con- 
nected together  by  bridges  or  ferries ;  their 
breadth  varies  from  three  hundred  yards  to  a 
mile  and  a  half.  The  climate  is  favorable  to 
prodaction,  if  there  were  but  the  soil. 
Wheat  can  be  grown  ;  the  crops  of  barley 
and  tobacco  are  good ;  sugar  and  oo£fee  can 
be  raised,  and  are,  as  curiosities ;  but  the 
itaple  prodttctioa  for  export  is  or  was  arrow- 
n)ot.  The  population  ranges  at  about  8000 ; 
the  imports  in  1855  were  j£:i62,000,  and 
the  exports  jC41,000, — a  discrepancy  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  Dockyard  oon- 
Tict-establishment,  &o.,  cost  this  country  an- 
Boaliyupwardsof  jC200,000.  The  importance 
of  the  i^ands  as  a  military  and  naval  station 
is  ondoabted  ;  less,  probably,  for  their  actual 
on  than  for  the  mischief  they  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  America,  which  has  always 
nnce  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
^fv  had  her  eye  upon  them.  What  return 
this  ooontry  gains  for  the  outlay,  is  not  so 
clear,  and  we  speak  with  reference  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  islands.  The  position  of  the 
gronp  ii  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Tropics 
^  the  same  latitude  as  Madeira.  The  cli- 
mate ia  of  course  hot  in  most  summers^ 
though  bearable ;  but  from  December  to 
Jone  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Were  it  bat  as  close  to  England  as  it  is  to 
^erica,  the  Field-Officer  thinks  it  would  be 
t  favorite  resort  for  invalids.  Qreat  changes, 
ho«eTer,must  first  be  made  in  the  accommo- 
dation and  mode  of  living,  which  are  those 

*Bervmda,  a  CbAmy,  a  Fortrtu,  and  a  Prinon ; 
J^%fc(«ei»  Moniht  in  the  Somen  Jtlands.  (With 
»pandIUiutnitions.)  By  a  Field-Officer.  Pub- 
Mbed  by  LoDgiman  and  Co. 


of  the  West  Indies  in  a  colder  climate.  Be- 
sides the  want  of  hotels  and  other  appliances 
to  comfort,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  con- 
victs, there  are  very  few  houses  with  chim- 
neys except  in  the  kitchens.  Yet  6res  must 
bo  desirable  in  the  winter ;  on  the  first  of 
June  last  year,  the  officers  of  the  mess  at  Ire- 
land Island  had  a  fire  lighted  for  dinner, — an 
exception,  probably,  but  exceptional  weather 
overtakes  invalids.  In  the  Bermudas  there 
are  no  hurricanes  proper,  but  they  are  yet 
*'  the  still  vexM  Bermoothes  "  ;  gales  sweep 
over  them,  and  from  the  narrow  width  of  the 
land,  and  the  absence  of  elevation,  must 
blow  with  terrible  violence — enough  to  blow 
you  into  the  sea. 

The  Field-Officer  who  gives  a  pleasant 
though  somewhat  general  account  of  this 
group,  as  *'  a  Colony,  a  Fortress,  and  a 
Prison,"  passed  eighteen  months  there  on 
duty  in  1855-'56 ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
visited  the  islands  before,  and  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  West  Indies.  He  gives  a 
good  description  of  the  group,  both  land  and 
water — for  the  mainland  is  so  surrounded  by 
islets  and  rocks  that  it  is  fenced  off  from  the 
Atlantic ;  together  with  an  account  of  the 
soil,  climate,  and  natural  productions.  There 
are  a  rapid  resum^  of  the  history  of  the 
colony,  some  sketches  of  its  present  social 
state,  a  criticism  on  the  condition  of  its  de- 
fences, and  an  account  of  the  convicts,  with 
some  observations  on  the  systems  past  and 
to  come ;  for  it  seems  the  dissatisfaction  at 
home  has  caused  new  instructions  to  be  is- 
sued with  the  last  arrivals,  giving  less  dis- 
cretion and  enforcing  greater  stringency. 
All  these  things  are  touched  in  the  easy  style 
of  a  man  of  the  world,  but  somewhat  super- 
ficially, and  ocoamonally  with  the  prejudices 
of  a  "  practical  '*  man. 

The  chief  utility  of  the  Bermudas  would 
be  in  case  of  a  war  with  America,  when  as  a 
station  it  would  command  the  entire  range 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  Boston  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  furnish  a  ren- 
dezvous for  refitting  cruisers.  To  America 
its  value  would  be  greater.  Not  only  would 
the  place  be  a  defence  instead  of  a  means  of 
attack,  but  it  would  command  the  track  of 
all  the  West  India  trade,  and  besides  a  naval 
station  would  become  a  perfect  hornet's  nest 
of  privateers.  That  the  importance  of  the 
place  is  not  overlooked  by  our  authorities,  is 
I  shown  by  the  fact,  that  during  the  late  dif- 


xsa 

^rencetf  with  America  the  Bermudas  wore  on 
two  distinct  occasions  the  rendesvous  of  a 
fleet.  This,  however,  could  not  be  perma- 
ij^ently  done  without  losing  the  advantage  of 
tj^e  ships  as  cruisers.  Tho  land  fortifications 
Bfe  either  of  old  date  or  neglected\ 

.  "  St.  George's  is  well  fortified*  R  Is  de- 
fended bj  about  ninety  guns ;  but  they  are 
of  a  calibre  unsuited  to  the  times  we  live  in. 
<*  Castle  Harbor  should  no  longer  be  suf* 
fered  to  remain  in  its  present  state.  From 
Bermuda  inwards  it  cannot  be  entered  bv 
sailing-boats  drawing  more  than  five  feet  or 
water;  but  ships  of lar^e  burden  can  enter 
it  from  the  southeast,  with  a  little  care  and 
a  good  pilot.  And  as  there  are  no  forts  to 
eu^rd  the  entrances,  that  side  of  the  Bermu- 
das may  be  considered  quite  defenceless. 
Some  suggest  the  filling  up  of  Castle  Har* 
bor  ;  but  that  measure  would  be  poth  diffi- 
cult and  expensive.  It  would  be,  moreover, 
cruel;  for  in  tempestuous  weather  vessels 
sometimes  take  refuge  there.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  fortify  the  entrance.  A  couple  of 
batteries  of  eighty-four  or  even  of  sixty- 
eight  pounden,  on  some  of  the  little  islands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  would  be 
sufficient  to  render  impassable  a  channel  al- 
ready difficult  of  access. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*<  If  there  is  any  colony  in  which  the  oon- 
eentration  of  executive  power  is  especially 
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necessary,  that  colony  is  Bermuda.  Per- 
haps from  its  being  both  a  naval  and  military 
station,  two  chiefs  are  unavoidable.  But 
surely  that  is  enough.  At  present  there  are 
three  nearly  independent  authorities :  a  Colo- 
nel who  is  civil  Governor ;  a  Colonel  who 
commands  the  troops ;  and  an  Admiral,  who 
is  in  fact  Governor  of  Ireland  Island  includ- 
ing the  Dockyard.  Here  we  have  in  perfec- 
tion that  division  of  power  and  frittering 
away  of  responsibility,  which  is  the  death- 
blow not  only  to  all  *  enterprises  of  great 
pith  and  mom9nt»  hlilti  tQ  alt  good  govern- 
ment. 

<*  Then  to  revert  to  the  defences  of  the 
islands.  We  have  200  guns  of  insufficient 
calibre,  defending  a  place  which  almost  any 
military  nation  would  deem  worthy  of  lOOQ 
pieces  of  artillery.  Even  200  more  would 
go  &r  to  render  it  impregnable  whilst  pro- 
visions lasted ;  or  two  or  three  more  martello 
towers  would  do  much.  It  is  a  mistake, 
however,  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  a  few 

fun-boats  would  supply  every  deficiency, 
'hey  could  not  prevent  a  surprise ;  for  it 
would  be  by  no  means  easy,  even  in  moder- 
ate weather,  to  carry  these  boats  rapid^ 
round  to  the  weak  points  which  might  be 
threatened ;  and  even  when  there,  they  might 
be  overmatched  by  war-steamers,  which,  in 
some  places,  couldLcgmajeiithiii  muaket-sbot 
of  the  sbor^'. 
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TbeatmSbtt  of  CAf  abbh. — ^Dr.  Hyde  Saltar, 
In  a  recent  clinical  Lecture  on  the  '*  Pathology 
of  Catarrh,'*  at  the  Oharing-cross  Hospital, 
says :  '*  Let  me  now,  in  conclusion,  say  a  few 
words  to  you  on  the  treatment  of  catarrh. 

'<  There  are  three  thoughts  which  the  treat- 
ment of  catarrh  suggest  to  my  mind.  One  is, 
that  rational  treatment  is  often  empirically 
flftumbled  upon;  another,  that  a  specific  for  the 
catarrhal  poison  is  not  yet  discovered;  and  a 
third,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
The  first  is  suggested  by  £e  consideration  that 
the  old  and  popular  treatment  of  cold  is  such  as 
the  explanation  of  the  pathology  of  catarrh 
above  enunciated,  if  correct,  would  imply.  The 
second,  by  the  multiplicity  of  treatments,  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  recommended;  one 
might  almost  parody  the  old  proverb,  and  say — 
quot  medicif  tot  rationet  catarrham  medindi  ; 
a  multiplicity  of  remedies  always  implies  to  my 
mind  a  question  of  the  decided  efficacy  of  any : 
once  upon  a  time  there  were  twenty  remedies 
for  ague;  a  specific  was  at  length  discovered, 
and  now  there  is  but  one.  The  third  thought 
is  suggested  by  the  consideration  that  our  most 
advanced  pathology  drives  us  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  our  great-grand&thers  practised.  A 
hot  pediluvium,  a  warm  bed,  a  posset,  and  a 
Dover's  powder.  Such  is  the  treatment  we  have 
inheritea,  and  such,  in  essence  and  principle,  is 


the  treatment  of  whielk  the  Ibregoing  observa- 
tions will  have  already  sugsBsted  to  your  minds 
the  reasonableness. 

"  Sometimes,  without  any  appreciable  diapho- 
resis being  produced,  I  have  known  stimulant 
treatment  stop  a  cold  at  once.  I  have  certainly 
known  a  good  dinner,  with  plenty  of  wine,  do 
this. 

"  What  I  should  consider  the  best  treatment, 
then,  if  called  to  treat  a  cold  early,  would  be 
to  administer  a  hot-air  bath  at  once,  to  follow  it 
up  by  plenty  of  warm  diluents,  and  snoll  a 
draught  as  I  have  mentioned,  every  fi>ur  honrs, 
uniting  with  the  first  dose  a  little  opium,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  we  can  give  any  thing  better 
than  Dover's  powder.  I  would  just  add,  thiit  I 
do  think  that  diureses^is  advantageous  as  an 
adjuvant,  and  that  in  tiiis  way  the  poor  are 
not  wrong  in  ascribing  the  effiiacy  they  do  to 
nitre. 

'*  If,  then,  any  of  the  foregoing  opinions  are 
true,  how  absuid  is  that  treatment,  suggeeted 
by  a  high  authority,  which  would  attempt  to 
cure  a  cold  by  a  total  abstinence  fiom  all  liqaids, 
and  by  starving  out  the  defluxion  by  cutting  off 
the  supplies.  The  natural  means  of  out-draugU 
are  thus  stopped,  and  the  morbid  material  shn^ 
up  in  the  body.  Not  only  is  Nature  not  zA 
sisted,  hut  even  debarred  ftom  the  exerdse  of 
her  natural  vis  medico^nx." 
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What  was  our  Cbarcb  maeio  ?  It  was 
quite  distinotive  of  the  deoomioation  in  the 
'*  good  old  times/*  It  was  a  mighty  power 
in  oar  assemblies;  None  who  saw  those 
times  will  deny  it ;  all  who  remember  them 
will  say,  in  this  respect,  Would  Qod  they 
ooald  retnm  again.  Not  only  was  our  old 
nngjlng  chaiacteristic  of  us  as  a  religious 
oommonity,  but  it  grew  essentially  out  of  our 
system ;  our  i^stem  of  theology,  of  practical 
measures,  and  religious  life.  It  was.  full  of 
freedom,  of  simplicity,  of  feeling,  and  of  en- 
eigetic  sentiment.  It  was  as  wings  of  sera- 
phim, upon  which  our  congregations  were 
often  borne,  as  it  were,  up  to  the  heavens — 
preachers  and  hearers  so  elevated  in  the  in- 
troductory that  the  whole  subsequent  service 
frequently  showed  its  eflect. 

But,  to  be  more  particular,  we  had  then, 
first.  No  choirs,  or  even  choristers,  not  to 
apeak  of  instruments ;  the  exceptions,  at 
least,  were  few.  We  mention  it  not  as  an 
advantage  (for  we  shall  have  a  favorable 
word  for  these  directly),  but  we  mention  it 
as  Sbfact;  and  a  fact  full  of  significance,  in 
connection  with  the  other  fact^  that  our 
Church  melody  was  then  so  full  of  power, 
and  of  popular  attraction.  An  individual 
worshipper,  authorized  in  some  places  for 
the  purpose,  in  most  cases  not,  started  the 
tane,  as  in  a  prayer-meeting  he  would  lead 
ID  prayer,  and  the  assembly  joined  in 
'Mostily,"  as  Mr.  Wesley  exhorts;  in  this 
respect  we  did  only  as  some  of  the  beet 
religious  communities  of  Europe  now  do. 
Zhrougboat  Scotland  a  single  "  p^ceoentor  " 
"raises  "  tbe^tune  to  this  da^: 

*'And  old  Dundee's  wild,  warbling'  measures 

rise» 
Or  plaintive  Martyr?,  worthy  of  the  name;. 
Or  noble  Elgin  beats  the  heavenward  flame,^ 
The  sweetest  Ikr  of  Scotia's  holy  lays. 
Compared  with  them,  Italian  trills  are  tame. 
The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise, 
!^  unison  hae  thejg  with  ouc   Creator's 

praise.'* 

Sboond:  We  aU  snng*  together  in  those 
dajBi  Singing  was  not  a  pefformance^  a  re- 
creation or  tasteful  ceremony,  to  relieve  the 
rest  of  the  service^ — it  vras  worship;  it  was 
the  beginning,  as  i^  were^  of  the  prayer. 
We  rose  op  to  »ng^  and,  repeating  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  hymn,  in  a  rapturous  or  sup- 
pliant refrain,  fell  down  upon  our  knees,  all 
over  the   house   (yes,  upon  our  knees^  for 


that  was  another  of  our  old  characteristics), 
to  continue  the  act  of  devotion  in  prayer, 
rising  up  at  its  conclusion  with  melody 
again  upon  our  lips.  This,  we  repeat,  waa 
devotion;  and  there  was  power  in  it;  the 
people  felt  it ;  the  multitudes  flocked  to  oui( 
temples  under  its  mighty  charm,  and  many  a 
hardened  heart  broke  under  its  spell  into 
prayer  and  tears.  Critics  even  admired  it, 
and  resorted  to  our  assemblies  to  enjoy  it. 
We  soberly  believe  that  much  of  our  early 
success  was  attributable  to  this  single  cause. 
Richard  Storrs  Willis,  one  of  the  best  living 
critics  in  music,  says,  in  his  late  work  oa 
**  Church  Music :  "  <*  The  Sfethodists,  more 
than  any  other  denomination,  have  practi- 
cally fkvored  congregational  song ;  although, 
thus  far,  it  has  existed  only  in  its  rude  and 
uncultivated  state.  Yet  no  one  can  deny, 
that  the  true  spirit  of  congregational  sin^ng 
has  swayed  the  heart  of  this  devout  people, 
far  removed  as  their  music  may  have  been 
from  the  standard  to  which,  with  such  mate* 
rials,  and  such  a  heart  of  melody,  they 
might  have  attained.'*  • 

Third :  Our  tunes  were  characteritics. 
They  consisted  of  two  classes.  First,  we 
used,  in  common  with  all  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom, the  grand  old  tunes  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  grown  out  of  its  essential  spirit,  in  the 
common  mind  of  the  Christian  world.  Old 
Hundred,  Dundee,  Wells,  China,  Mear,  Cor- 
onation, and  similar  mighty  strains,  rolled 
oflener  then  along  the  walls  of  our  Zion, 
throughout  the  land,  than  they  do  now ; 
oflener  by  far.  They  seemed  to  be  instinctive 
to  the  deep  devotional  feelings  of  our  peopFe. 
If  our  congregations  had  not  the  artistical  ap- 
predation  and  execution  of  music  which  be- 
longia  to  the  present  day,  they  had,  at  least, 
a  truer  religious  sentiment  for  it ;  and  their 
choice  of  tunes  of  this  class  showed,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  a  really  higher  musical 
taste  iban  now  prevails  among  ns.  Some  of 
these  grand  old  tunes  were  habitual  in  our 
worship  almost  every  Sabbath ;  a  fact  whiolJ 
was  no  fault,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter;^ 

The  other  class  of  tones  were  simple,  "  bch 
dable"  melodies,  which  prevailed  in  ou& 
'*  social  services,"  and  grew  up,  we  hardlw  , 
know  how ;  but  they  grew  out  of  the  prbl  i 
found  religions  spirit  of   the   times ;   ana  ' 
many  of  them  expressed  that  spirit  in  its 
most  vivid  life  and  power.     We  do  not,  in- 
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deed,  consider  it  presamptaoas  to  say  that 
Methodism,  in  this  department  of  its  music, 
produced  the  first  native  melodies  of  our 
country.  They  preceded  and  gave  birth  to 
some  of  those  beautiful  airs  which  have  be- 
come national  among  us,  and  are  pronounced, 
as  yet,  our  only  national  music,  the  Negro 
Minstrelsy.  And  let  not  the  reader  smile  at 
the  allusion.  Never  did ,  truer  music  gush 
from  the  deep,  instinctive  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart,  than  those  old  tender  or  tri- 
umphant airs.  We  have  seen  ten  thousand 
men  swayed  to  and  fro  under  their  power,  at 
camp-meetings,  like  the  forest  under  the  ris- 
ing gale.  We  ridicule  them  now-a-days, 
and  the  poetry  to  which  they  were  song,  as 
"  ditties,*'  "  doggerel,"  &c. ;  the  reproach  is 
true,  somewhat,  bcgt  not  so  fully  as  is  sup- 
posed ;  for  there  was  a  period  when  these 
melodies  were  used  almost  exclusively  with 
Charles  Wesley's  noble  strains.    We  can  re- 


member that  time,  for  we  claim  to  belong  ta 
the  '*  old  school  "  of  Methodists,  as  well  aa 
to  the  new.  Their  use  d^nerated  after- 
ward, in  the  hands  of  original  poetasters, 
and  this  fact,  more  than  any  other,  has 
brought  them  into  undeserved  contempt. 
The  Primitive  Methodists  were  more  exempt 
from  "  doggerel  "  follies  than  we  are.  The 
two  classes  of  tunes  we  have  mentioned  were 
mixed  among  them,  in  both  public  and  social 
worship ;  confined  almost  entirely  to  Charles 
Wesley's  unrivalled  lyrics,  they  rung  not 
only  through  our  public  assemblies  and  social 
meetings,  but  habitually  through  our  habita- 
tions. Methodist  singing  at  church,  and  at 
home,  had  a  charm  of  its  own,  almost  as 
much  as  Quaker  .apparel  had  a  fashion  of 
its  own  ;  and  everybody  liked  it  because  it 
spake  to  what  in  us  '*  makes  all  hearts 
akin."  Such  was  our  Church  music.  What 
is  it  now  f — N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 
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DxTEcnoK  or  Arsekio. — ^Dr.  Odling  has  as- 
rcertained  that  1-500  grain  of  arsenious  acid  may 
be  detected  with  certainty  by  means  of  Reinsch's 
test,  and  that  the  metallic  deposit,  crystalline 
sublimate,  and  yellow  sulphide,  may  be  obtained 
successively.  He  gives  the  preference  to  fine 
copper  gauze  for  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenic, 
and  conducts  the  sublimation  in  a  hard  glass 
tube,  2  inches  long,  1-8  Inch  diameter,  sealed 
at  one  end,  and  drawn  out  at  the  other  end  to 
about  an  inch,  almost  capillary.  He  finds  that 
decisive  results  are  obtained  when  the  dilution 
amounts  to  2,250,000  times  the  weight  of  arsen- 
ious^acid.  Protracted  ebullition  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  deposition  of  arsenic, 
particularly  when  the  quantity  is  small  or  the 
degree  of  dilution  great  It  has  been  urged  as 
an  objection  to  Eeinsch's  test,  that  during  the 
ebullition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  arsenic  is 
Tolatili7.ed  as  chloride;  but  Dr.  Odling  does  not 
consider  this  fact  as  of  any  consequence  in  prac- 
tice, as  the  loss  is  inappreciably  small,  and 
might  be  provided  against  by  using  a  small 
retort  for  the  operation. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Bdnsch's  test  is 
applicable  only  for  the  detection  of  arsenical 
compounds  that  are  dissolved  by  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  it  is  not 
unfirequent  that  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  con- 
verted, by  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  into 
tersulphide,  which  is  generally  represented  as 
being  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
consequently  the  arsenic  would  not  be  extracted 
from  the  organic  substance  and  tissues  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  however.  Dr. 
Odling,  has  found  that,  the  precipitated  tersul- 


phide of  arsenic  is  readily  dissolved  by  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  even  by  boiling 
water,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  ol^ 
served  by  Dr.  Christison. 

He  finds  also  that  the  deposits  obtained  firom 
arsenic  and  antimony  resemble  each  other  Tcry 
closely,  but  that  this  is  not  of  any  consequence 
in  practice,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
arsenical  deposit  is  distinguished  from  that  pro- 
duced by  arsenic. 

The  Books  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus  accord^ 
ing  to  the  Version  of  the  LXX.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  the  Hon.  and  Very  Rev. 
Henry  £.  X  Howard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lich- 
field.      ^ 

This  translation  of  the  second  and  third  books 
of  the  Bible  has  been  made  in  consequence  of 
the  favorable  inception  of  the  Genesis.  Dean 
Howard's  reason  for  choosing  the  Septuagint  for 
a  new  version  of  the  Bible  appears  to  have 
been,  its  popular  use  among  the  Jews  before  the 
advent  of  Christ  and  at  the  time  of  his  minis- 
try, as  well  as  the  authority  it  had  among  the 
Apostles  and  primitive  Fathers,  and  the  light  the 
Septuagint  throws  upon  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew,  especially  in  prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah.  The  variations  either  by  omissions  or 
insertions  are  noted,  and  notes  are  also  given  on 
the  passages  in  which  it  differs  from  the  author- 
ized translation.  The  authorized  version  is  not 
printed  with  Dr;  Howard's;  a  plan  which  ren- 
ders the  volume  more  compact  and  cheaper, 
and,  as  the  book  is  one  to  be  studied,  its  absence 
can  without  inoonv«nience  be  supplied.— -Sper- 
tator. 
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TBIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BE; 

KANE. 

A  8EMI-UETRICAL  MONODT. 
BT  FRANCIS  LISBXBk 

We  bnry  a  soldier 

With  lowered  arms  and  mnfiSed  drams } 

fiat,  the  grave  once  closed, 

The  fifer  joins  the  rattling  drammer. 

And  marshal  airs  for  soldierly  steps 

Besoond  again  briskly  and  loudly; 

For  the  gallant  are  gay  ! 

A  warrior  is  gone, 
We  mourn  with  his  kin— % 
We  grieye  that  the  Ruler  on  high 
fioB  bereft  us  so  soon; 
But  we  rejoioe  at  his  deeds, 
And  treasure  hia  name. 

Untold  are  the  blessings 
Showered  on  nations; 
But  when  Heaven  resolves 
To  signal  His  goodness, 
9e  bids  a  people  add  a  fresh  name 
To  the  list  of  the  noble; 
Apart  from  piled-up  wealtfr. 
Transmitted  fame,  and  hollow  distinptioiu 
Let  us  rejoice ! 

The  great  Knights  of  the  Hospital 
Gathered  three  sacred  pled^' 
In  one  weighty  vow — 
The  vow  of  the  Soldier, 
The  Priest,  and  the  Nurs^ 
Homage  and  honor 
To  the  Knightly  nurses 
Of  Rhodes  and  of  Malta, 
The  heroes  on  land  and  on  sea  ! 

Our  Kane  and  his  fhithful  companions^ 
Un-bound  by  a  vow. 
Wrestled,  valiant  like  them. 
Not  with  soldiers  and  swords. 
But,  Titan-like, 
With  unchecked  Nature  herself, 
Whiwe  the  lance  of  man  cannot  wound  her. 
They  went  on  their  Polar  errand 
For  a  weeping  woman  beyond  the  sea. 
Who  did  not  know 
Whether  she  wept  as  a  widow. 

Kane  was  no  priest. 
But  he  trusted  in  God, 
And  prayed  with  his  warring  band ; 
He  nursed  them  in  sickness, 
And  healed  their  wounds; 
They  starved,  and  he  hunted  for  them — 
Starving  himself ; 

He  served  them,  and  savored  their  food; 
He  planned,  he  led,  and,  seeing  the  danger 
Darker  than  they  did. 
He  clung  to  his  purpose  and  still  pressed  on. 
Fainting  and  weak, 
In  that  long  blind  winter, 
And  brief  blinding  summer^ 
He  hoped,  and  diffused  hop^. 
Gentle  and  strong; 
With  manly  forecast  weighing  trifles^ 
Daringly  braving  the  contest  around  himp 
Battling  with  bewildered  ice 
And  maddening  cold. 


Bis  fellows  loved  him. 
And  he  patiently  made 
{The  lonely  savage  confiding. 
Thus  he  commanded. 

Ood  blesses  the  struggling, 
And  sent  at  last  the  flocking  awks 
To  the  outermost  outpost 
Of  our  searching  race« 

Where  nothing  grows,  there  grew 
An  unfading  wreath,  with  icy  diamonds* 
For  Kane  and  his  warriors. 
He  returned  and  brought  us 
His  name  and  his  records — 
An  epic  of  manly  endurance. 
He  felt  once  more  the  rays  of  the  sun 
As  he  shines  on  the  &vored. 
Providence,  seeing 
He  hod  done  his  tail  work 
Of  struggle  and  glory, 
Bade  the  struggler  rest— 
And  he  rests  forever. 
Rejoice  and  be  thonkfUl! 

LINES    WRITTEN    IN     A     VOLUME    OP 
KRAUSE'S  POSTHUMOUS  SERMONS 

As  a  child  in  a  quiet  place 
Which  earth's  wild  whirl  hath  hardly  stirrecU 
Grows  shy  as  some  fair  forest  bird. 

And  feareth  every  stranger's  flice  ; 

And  wots  not  what  a  world  there  is 
Of  love  beyond  his  little  isle, 
Half  jealous  of  his  father's  smile. 

Half  jeaJous  of  his  mother's  kiss; 

But  when  he  leaves  that  strip  of  strand. 
Life's  larger  continent  to  explore. 
He  findeth  friends  on  the  far  shore. 

And  graspeth  many  a  brother's  hand; 

So  may  I  deem  it  fares  with  thee, — 
So  may  I  think  that  thou  hast  found, 

0  man  of  God!  who  standest,  crowned 
With  glory,  on  the  crystal  sea ! 

Where  all  the  harps  ore  heavenly  sweety 
Where  all  the  palms  are  passing  green; 
Where  on  all  faces  falls  the  sheen 

Fropi  the  Temple  by  the  Golden  Street; 

Are  hands  thou  never  thought'st  would  fold 
The  heavenly  harp,  the  fadeless  palm; 
And  Dmscs  most  divinely  calm. 

Thou  never  thoughtest  to  behold. 

Forgive  if  in  thy  textual  art 

1  see  thee  what  thou  art  not  now. 
With  something  of  a  narrow  brow. 

And  something  of  a  narrow  heart; 

If  any  buds  that  thou  hast  strewn 
To  me  look  dry  for  lack  of  showers. 
And  scentless  as  Platonic  flowers. 

Pale  white  beneath  the  pale  white  moon.* 

For  still  I  think  in  worlds  above, 
The  narrow  brow  grows  bright  and  broad 
With  the  great  purposes  of  Uod, 

And  the  heart  widens  with  his  love. 

*  Platonici  florea  quosdam  etiam  lunsB  dicunt 
esse  familiares,  qui  sane  huic  sideri  canant  hymnoft 
— JuL  C.  Scaliger,  De  Subtil.  Ex.  170. 
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And  tl^e  poor  thoaghts,  on  earth  so  pale. 
Turn  to  the  sun  his  warmth'  to  wifx. 
And  drink  the  silent  sunbeams  in. 

And  hue  and  fragrance  never  fail. 

Sure,  at  thy  creed  confessed  erewhile 
Now  with  large  heart  and  lovelit  eye 
Thou  sighest — if  the  blessed  sigh; 

Thou  smilest — if  the  blessed  smile. 

Thou  smilest  at  the  glorv  given 
To  those  innumer!U)le  kines. 
And  puttest  away  thy  childish  things. 

Taught  by  the  manly  love  of  heaven. 

For  whilst  that  thou  wert  here  below, 
From  that  thick-thorn'd  belief  of  thine 
Thy  spirit  pushed  some  flowers  divine. 

Like  furze  that  flowers  in  frost  and  snow. 

And  as  when  finest  fancies  troop 
Across  the  painter's  haunted  soul. 
He  draws  the  outline  first  in  coal, 

Before  he  lets  his  pencil  droop. 

With  color  like  the  sky  above, — 
So  dark  the  sketch  thy  fTeart  had  drawn. 
But  now  it  wears  the  rose-red  dawn. 

Or  floats  in  pale  gold  mists  of  love. 

So  let  me  think  for  evermore : 
Yea,  let  me  say  beside  the  sea, 
'*  God's  love  is  chanting  loud  to  me. 

And  singing  grandly  on  the  shore." 

And  say,  when  all  the  stars  are  high, 
**  It  is  our  Father's  ancient  boo^; 
How  many  myviad  myriads  look 

On  his  love-letter  of  the  sky  ! " 

And  say,  where  anguish  never  sleeps. 
Staring  upon  the  city  wall, 
Where,  shaking  in  her  gaudy  shawl, 

On  the  door-step  the  harlot  weeps, — 

'*  Father  !  I  know  thee  ^bod  as  just; 

0  Dove  Divine,  I  hear  thy  wings 
Come  rustling  round  these  fad^  things. 

And  dropping  dew  upon  their  dust ! 

**  I  hear  thee  whispering  unto  sin; 

1  see  thee  in  the  flower-like  thought 
That  groweth  in  such  hearts  unsought. 

For  which  they  neither  toil  nor  spin. 

*<  I  see,  too,  where  with  lifted  hands. 
Amidst  all  shapes  of  human  woe, 
A  heavenly  shadow  on  life's  snsw. 

The  Christus  Gonsolator  stands." 

So  let  me  say;  and  let  me  feel 
That  my  dear  Father's  holy  eye 
Looks  love  on  all  beneath  the  sky. 

That  he  is  willing  all  should  kneel. 

And  let  me  hope  that  trembling  souls 
May  enter  heaven  from  this  cold  world. 
Like  poor  birds  by  the  snow-winds  whirled 

In  where  the  great  church  organ  roUs, — 

Although  they  know  not  where  they  fly. 
Although  they  open  their  dim  eyes. 
All  panting  with. the  great  surprise,— 

The  grand  and  awful  harmony  ! 

— Dublin  Univenity  Moffazine* 
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f^BLiBND,  whose  strange  and  quiet  oar, 

Cleavht -,  Time's  great  sea. 

Touched  upon  our  rocky  shore, 

Now  farewell  to  thee  ! 

One  mild  star  at  evening's  gate 

Lights  thy  tresses  gray ; 

Go,  with  thy  mysterious  freight. 

Hoist  thy  sail,  away  ! 

Thee,  upon  life's  quicksands  driven. 

Winds  detaining  blew. 

But  thy  carrier  doves  to  heaven 

Every  moment  flew. 

We,  unconscious  of  their  flight, 

Pass'd  thee  heedless  by. 

Heard  not  through  the  restiesB  night 

Thine  unceasing  cry. 

Now  thy  mild,  departing  face. 
Turned  to  that  calm  sea. 
Meekly  chides  our  want  of  grace 
That  we  slighted  thee. 
Go  :  but  ere  thou  quite  depart 
With  the  vanish'd  years, 
Take  upon  thy  silent  heart 
Our  repentant  tears. 

— Literary  GazeH^' 


SEPHESTIA'S  SONG  TO  HER  CHILP. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thsa 
Mother's  wag,  pretty  boy. 
Father's  sorrow,  father's  joy; 
When  thy  father  first  did  see 
Such  a  boy  by  him  and  me, 
He  was  glad,  I  was  woe. 
Fortune  changed  made  him  so; 
When  he  left  his  pretty  boy 
Last  his  sorrow,  first  his  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  knee, 
When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  fi)r  tbea 
Streaming  tears  that  never  stint, 
Like  pearl-drops  from  a  flint. 
Fell  by  course  from  his  eyes. 
That  one  another's  place  supplies; 
Then  he  grieved  in  every  part. 
Tears  of  blood  fell  from  his  heart 
When  he  left  his  pretty  boy. 
Father's  sorrow,  &ther's  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  kn®*» 

When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  for  thee. 
The  wanton  smiled,  fathet  wept 
Mother  cried ,  baby  leapt ; 
More  he  crowed,  more  we  cried, 
Nature  could  not  sorrow  hide; 
He  must  go,  he  must  kiss 
Child  and  mother,  baby  bless. 
For  he  left  his  pretty  boy. 
Father's  sorrow,  fikther's  joy. 

Weep  not,  my  wanton,  smile  upon  my  ^^*». 

When  thou  art  old  there's  grief  enough  ^l^ 
^Robert  Greene,  died  Iw-*- 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Berietr. 

1.  De  la  Longevity  Humainey  et  de  la  Quan- 

tiU  de  Vie  sur  le  Globe.  Par  P.  Floa- 
renfl,  Membre  de  rAcad^mie  FraD^ise, 
Secretaire  perpetael  de  I'Acad^mie  dee 
Scienoes,  &b.,  &o.  Deazi^me  Edition. 
Paris:  1855. 

2.  On  ihe  Decline  of  Life  in  Heallh  and 

Disease,  By  B.  Yaa  Oven,  M.  D. 
London:  1854. 

3.  Records    of    Longevity,      By   Thomas 

Bailey.    London:  I806. 

Thi  doctrine  of  M.  Flourens  is,  that  man 
ought,  by  virtae  of  bis  natural  constitution, 
toHfe  for  a  century;  and  that  this  natural 
terra  of  life  is  abridged  only  by  his  own  im- 
proTidence,  foUies,  and  ezoesaes.  Such  an 
ofuniony  supported  by  a  name  of  some  emi- 
nence, deserves  consideration  at  least;  and 
this  we  propose  to  gi?e  to  it,  adding  further 
vhat  occurs  to  ourselFes  as  needful  to  a 
mora  complete  and  just  yiew  of  the  subject. 

Without  citing  any  of  the  innumerable 
naxiiDS  and  commonplaces  by  which  the 
lo?e  of  long  life  has  been  illustrated  or  re- 
proved, we  may  at  once  assume  the  fact  that 
ill  mankind,  of  every  age,  race,  and  coun- 
tiy,  have  a  deep  and  paramount  interest  in 
this  great  question  of  the  duration  of  life, 
lod  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  best  be 
aaintaiDed  and  prolonged.  Such  maxjms 
sod  speculations  come  to  us  from  the  earliest 
ncords  of  man  on  the  earth — they  are  em- 
bodied in  classical  poetry,  in  history  and  ro- 
maooe — they  appertain  idike  to  savage  and 
milised  life,  to  the  fool  and  the  philosopher 
—end  are  common  to  every  country  and 
dime,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  equator. 

There  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
this  mast  be  so ;  and  that  the  feeling  is 
justified  by  being  natural  and  inevitable. 
The  word  Ufe^  when  thus  used  to  express 
the  totality  to  every  man  of  his  present  be- 
ing, is  in  itself  of  deep  significance.  While 
Barking  out  the  longer  or  shorter  space 
which  each  one  occupies  in  the  endless  line 
of  tinse,  it  includes  those  many  wonderful 
ehssges  of  mind  and  body — those  diverse 
jetoontinaous  stages  of  existence— by  which, 
without  forfeiture  of  personal  identity, 
childhood,  manhood,  and  old  age  are  all  in- 
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eluded  within  one  span.  Philosophy  in 
evexy  age  has  been  occupied  and  perplexed 
by  this  great  problem  of  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  end  of  life.  Metaphysicians  and 
moralists  have  alike  lost  themselves  in  the 
inquiry.  Physiologists  and  physicians,  by 
taking  other  routes,  and  noting  the  close 
connection  of  vital  and  physical  laws,  have 
seemed  to  approach  nearer  to  its  solution ; 
yet  all  are  met  in  the  end  by  barriers  which 
no  research  or  reason  can  surmount,  and 
upon  which  speculation  wastes  itself  in  words 
without  meaning. 

Look,  as  a  single  case,  at  that  {Nrofound 
problem  to  which  we  have  just  referred — the 
preservation  of  unity  of  consciousness,  under 
the  successive  natund  changes  of  state,  and 
the  numberless  accidents  and  strange  fluctu- 
ations which  compose  the  life  of  man.  The 
phrase  of  Rochefoucauld,  ^*  On  est  quelque" 
Jois  aussi  different  de  soi'-nUme  que  des 
atUres,^^  is  a  feeble  and  superficial  expression 
of  those  diversities  of  condition  which  oooux 
in  each  single  being,  between  the  cradle  and 
the  grave.  Yet  the  line  of  personal  identity 
is  kept  entire,  though  thus  knotted  and  tan- 
gled in  every  part  of  its  length — though  feel- 
ings are  altered  and  n|emories  have  passed 
away.  If  reason  cannot  reach  these  things, 
faith  may  find  in  them  some  index  to  a 
higher  identity  beyond  the  term  of  life  on 
earth. 

Look  again  at  that  which  seems  to  make 
the  greatest  breach  in  this  unity  of  being, 
yet  is  itself  an  integral  part  of  life,  and 
necessary  to  it— the  wonderful  phenomenon 
of  Sle^.  If  called  npon  to  name  that  part 
of  our  natures  which  is  at  once  most  marvel- 
lous in  itself,  and  most  prolific  of  conclu- 
sions beyond,  we  could  not  hesitate  to  find  it 
in  this  great  function,  so  familiar  to  our  ex- 
perience, so  obscure  to  our  philosophy. 
When  Sir  Thomas  Brown  describes  sleep  as 
*<  the  brother  of  death,  which  extracteth  a 
third  part  of  our  lives,"  he  quaintly  but 
strikingly  denotes  the  wonderful  fact  of  this 
periodical  intermission  of  ordinary  life ; 
during  which  the  senses  cease  in  great  part 
to  have  relation  to  the  world  without ;  and 
the  mind,  barely  conscious  of  its  own  iden- 
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tity,  works  in  a  vague  succession  of  images 
and  associations — the  shadows  sometimes  of 
prior  events,  sometimes  the  seeming  crea- 
tion of  the  very  act  of  dreaming,  and  trace- 
able to  no  reality  of  waking  existence. 
Scarcely  can  we  abate  our  wonder  at  this 
phenomenon  of  our  nature,  by  placing  what 
we  believe  to  be  its  true  theory  before  us 
viz.,  that  sleep  is  not  one,  but  an  ever-chang- 
ing variety  of  state ;  passing  through  every 
stage  and  degree  of  change,  from  perfect 
wakefulness  to  the  most  complete  suppression 
of  all  external  consciousness — ^varying  also 
at  every  moment  in  the  degree  in  which  each 
particular  sense  and  function  of  life  is  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence.*  All  these  more 
especial  conditions  of  sleep  do  rather  enhance 
the  wonder  and  the  mystery  of  a  state, 
which  thus  occupies  and  engrosses  a  full 
fourth  part  of  human  existence  on  earth  ; — 
not  less  than  a  third,  if  we  take  infancy  and 
old  age  fairly  into  the  calculation.  The 
sleep  and  various  states  of  semi-conscious- 
ness, produced  by  mesmeric  or  other  un- 
wonted means,  we  look  upon  with  awe  and 
amazement ;  forgetting,  in  their  familiarity, 
those  equally  strange  phenomena  under 
which  we  periodically  pass  this  portion  of 
our  existence.  The  duU  book  lulling  its 
reader  into  slumber,  or  the  cushioned  arm- 
chair and  warm  fireside  inviting  sleep,  may 
well  be  termed  mesmeric  agents,  as  regards 
this  change  of  state ;» though  wanting  those 
accessories  of  nervous  temperament,  and 
that  strange  mixture  of  credulity  and  fraud, 
so  often  noted  in  persons  who  are  the  subjects 
of  mesmeric  experiment. 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking  of  life  in 
its  larger  and  physiological  sense.  We  now 
come  to  that  more  especial  view  of  it  indi- 
cated by  the  title  of  the  volume  before  us : 
in  pursuing  this  subject,  however,  it  will  be 
still  needful  to  recur  occasionally  to  the 
more  general  theory  for  aid  and  illustration. 
The  questions  regarding  human  longevity 
are  far  too  complex  to  be  submitted  to  any 
single  solution,  or  separated  from  the  ele- 
.mentary  consideration  of  life  itself. 

The  name  and  repute  of  M.  Flourens  in 

'^  We  find  this  theory  of  sleep  as  a  succession  of 
<  ever-changing  conditions,  strongly  umd  by  Sir  H. 
Hdifuid  in  his  Chapters  on  Mental  rhysioloey,  as 
the  only  one  accoraant  with  truth,  or  capabte  of 
expounding  the  strange  phenomena,  mental  and 
bodily,  of  mis  mysterious  ranction  of  life;  and  we 
have  pcevibnaly  adverted  to  this  work  in  No.  cox. 
of  thisJonmaL 
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the  scientific  world  might  well  warrant  some 
high  expectations  of  a  work  coming  from 
him,  and  bearing  this  title.  His  position  in 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  in  other  great 
European  Societies,  and  his  prior  remarkable 
researches  in  experimental  physiology,  af- 
forded a  reasonable  pledge  that  whatever  he 
wrote  on  this  interesting  topic  would  be 
marked  by  a  large  and  close  observation  of 
facts,  and  by  sound  deductions  from  them. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  this  expectation  is 
in  no  way  fulfilled  by  the  treatise  before  us ; 
the  greatest  merit  of  which  is  that  it  ia  not 
long,  and  not  otherwise  tedious  than  tbroogh 
its  loose  and  inconsecutive  reasoning.  The 
result  he  seeks  to  establish  as  to  human 
longevity  we  consider  to  be  unfounded ;  and 
the  arguments  offered  on  behalf  of  it  vague 
and  unsatisfactory.  Of  this  part  of  his 
work  we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  hereafter, 
as  this  question  will  form  the  main  subject 
of  the  present  article.  Meanwhile  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  very  cursory  notice 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  volume,  indicated 
in  the  title-page  by  the  phrase,  '*  De  la 
QuantiU  de  Vie  sur  le  Globe  J^ 

Though  aware  that  this  phrase  is  bor- 
rowed from  Buffon,  we  still  claim  the  right 
to  object  to  it  here ;  as  an  affectation  of 
higher  philosophy  and  greater  originality 
than  really  belongs  to  this  portion  of  M. 
Flourens*  work.  What  he  gives  us  is,  in 
truth,  little  more  than  a  partial  and  disjointed 
discussion  of  those  modem  discoveries  in  Pale- 
ontology, and  the  relations  of  animal  life  to 
the  successive  and  various  conditions  of  the 
globe,  which  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
science ;  but  which  he  evidently  only  imper- 
fectly comprehends.  The  doctrine  of  Buf- 
fon, upon  which  his  own  views  are  founded, 
is  this  :  that,  taking  all  created  beings  into 
account,  the  total  quantity  of  life  on  our 
earth  is  always  the  same — that  the  Creator 
has  brought  into  being  an  incalculable  num- 
ber of  living  organic  molecules,  indestructi- 
ble and  common  to  all  organized  beings,  the 
material  of  generation,  growth,  and  dura- 
tion of  existence — ^that  death,  while  it  de- 
stroys and  dissolves  individual  forms  or 
lives,  does  not  annihilate  these  molecules, 
which  pass  into  other  forms,  giving  and 
maintaining  life  as  before,  and  being  always 
the  same  in  total  quantity  on  the  globe. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  fruitless  hypotheses, 
common  to  every  age;  easy  to  oonstract. 
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diffiealt  absolutely  to  refute  or  deny^  impos- 
nble  to  prove.  The  moUcuhs  organiques 
vivantes  of  Buffon,  like  the  plastic  nature  of 
Cudworth,  are  an  effort  to  shelter  penary  of 
knowledge  under  the  garb  of  scientlfio  lan- 
guage. Though  the  higher  genius  of  Leib- 
nitz gave  somewhat  more  of  philosophy  to 
hiB  monadSf  yet  essentially  the  attempt  and 
the  failure  are  the  same.  Life  may  be 
defined,  more  or  lees  justly,  in  its  functions. 
In  its  elements,  no  reason  or  hypothesis  can 
reach  it. 

M.  Flourenfl,  however,  while  professing 
admiration  of  Buffon's  genius,  and  acquies- 
cence in  the  hypothesis  as  to  the  equal  and 
constant  quantity  of  life  on  the  globe,  places 
this  doctrine  on  a  basis  of  his  own,  which 
we  may  briefly  give  in  his  own  words : 

"  Je  n'^tudie  la  vi>,  ni  dans  les  molecules 
organiques,  ni  dans  les  monades.  J'^tudie 
Itt  vie  dans  lea  itres  vivants;  et  je  trouve 
deox  choset :  la  premiere  que  le  nombre  des 
tifkces  va  toujours  en  diminuant,  depuis 
qnU  y  a  des  animaux  sur  le  globe  ;*  et  la 
aeoonde  que  le  nombre  des  individtis,  dans 
certaines  esp^ces,  va  toujours  au  contraire  en 
GToissant ;  de  sorte  que,  &  tout  prendre,  et 
tOQt  bien  compt6,  le  total  de  la  quantiii  de 
vie,  j 'en tends  le  total  de  la  quantity  des 
itree  vivants,  reste  toujours  en  efiet  a  peu 
preslemgme." 

No  evidence  for  this  doctrine  is  known  to 
Q>)  and  assuredly  none  is  furnished  by  our 
tntbor  to  justify  its  enunciation  as  a  special 
disoovery.  It  is  very  true,  as  M.  Flourens 
states,  that  various  species  of  animals — some 
of  them,  as  attested  by  their  bones,  of  gigan- 
tic size — have  become  extinct  during  what 
otty  be  called  the  existing  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  globe — that  others  are  probably 
iQ  progress  towards  extinction — and  that  no 
new  creation  is  known,  within  this  period, 
of  animals  of  equivalent  size,  to  replace  those 
thoB  vanishing  from  the  earth.  It  is  also 
trae  that  many  of  the  domesticated  species, 
lerring  to  the  uses  of  man,  have  been  largely 
increased  in  numbers,  an  effect  of  the  in- 
crease of  human  population  on  the  globe. 
Bat  these  things,  which  are  true^  are  not 
^^^ ;  and  the  doctrine  derived  from  them, — 
that  a  balance  is  struck  between  the  two 
opposed  conditions,  and  that  the  total  quan- 
^ty  of  life,  or  of  living  beings^  remains 
always  nearly  the  same, — is  one  wholly  un- 
supported by  the  premises.  Its  wording, 
indeed,  betrays  the  author's  hesitation  aa  to 
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its  truth,  The  <<  h  peu  prh  "  is  a  great 
discounter  of  realities  in  science,  as  in  most 
other  things. 

It  will  be  obvious,  indeed,  to  all  who  care 
to  reason  on  the  subject,  that  we  have  no 
knowledge,  or  means  of  obtaining  it  other- 
wise than  by  vague  approximation,  as  to  the 
total  quantity  of  life  on  the  globe,  or  the 
relative  quantity  at  different  periods.  Such 
phraseology,  then,  except  as  denoting  mere 
hypothetical  questions,  cannot  rightly  be 
admitted  into  scientific  language;  seeing 
especially  how  little  we  are  able  to  estimate 
numbers  or  individualities  of  life  in  any  of 
the  great  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom-— 
how  impossible  to  conjecture  them  in  the 
multitude  of  those  lower  forms  which  we 
reach  only  through  the  eye  of  the  micros- 
cope. Nor  in  &ct  can  any  such  conclusions 
as  those  put  forward  by  M.  Flourens  be 
accepted,  as  long  as  doubts  exist  as  to  the 
proper  definition  of  species,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  change  or  transmutation  in 
long  periods  of  time.  We  may  not  acquiesce 
in  these  doubts;  but  they  are  entertained 
by  many,  and  tend  to  complicate  every  part 
of  the  inquiry. 

Dismissing,  however,  this  subject,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  further,  we 
come  to  the  main  topic  of  M.  Flourens' 
volume,  the  longevity  of  Man.  We  wish  to 
deal  fairly  with  his  doctrine,  and  shall  state 
it  as  clearly  as  we  can.  But  here,  again, 
we  have  to  complain  of  the  loose  and  desul- 
tory character  of  his  reasoning,  broken  by 
numerous  citations  from  other  writers,  poets 
as  well  as  physiologists,  and  many  of  them 
little  fitted  to  serve  as  authorities  in  a  scien- 
tific treatise.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
look  into  the  pages  of  Moli^re,  Voltaire,  and 
La  Fontaine  for  satire  upon  human  life,  and 
not  for  sober  reasoning  upon  longevity. 

M.  Flourens  propounds  his  main  question 
in  these  terms :  *'  Quelle  est  la  dur^e 
naturelle,  ordinaire,  normale  de  la  vie  de 
I'homme?"  And  he  instantly  replies  to 
this  question  by  a  passage  from  Buffon, 
which  he  takes  as  the  text  and  authority  for 
his  own  views.  "  L'homme  qui  ne  meurt  pas 
de  maladies  aocidentelles,  vit  partout  quatre- 
vingt-dix,  ou  cent  ans."  Though  we  might 
comment  on  the  tautology  of  naturelle  and 
normale  as  applied  to  the  term  of  life,  we 
can  find  no  other  fault  in  this  manner  of 
propounding  the  theme.    In  adopting  the 
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eonoluBion  of  Buffbn,  he  follows  the  aame 
train  of  reaeoning  to  it.  He  affirme  that 
the  duration  of  life  depends  neither  on 
climate,  nor  food,  nor  race,  nor  any  external 
condition,  hut  has  relation  solely  to  the  nat- 
ural constitution  and  intrinsic  vigor  {verttte 
intrinskque)  of  our  organs.  Regarding  every- 
thing in  the  animal  economy  as  submitted 
to  fixed  laws— that  every  animal  species  has 
its  determinate  shape  and  sise,  its  particular 
time  of  gestation  and  period  of  growth — he 
infers  that  the  natural  duration  of  life  must 
be  equally  definite  for  each  species,  and  open 
to  determination.  Still  following  Buffon  at 
each  step,  M.  Flourens  accepts  his  doctrine 
that  this  measure  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  that  of  complete 
growth,  as  well  in  man  as  in  other  animals. 
He  differs  only  as  to  what  may  be  taken  as 
the  term  or  limit  of  this  growth.  Buffon, 
naturally  enough,  makes  stature  his  index ; 
and  assuming  the  average  period  of  growth 
in  height  in  man  to  be  about  sixteen  years, 
he  takes  six  or  seven  periods,  the  multiples 
of  this  time,  to  express  the  natural  duration 
of  human  life.  He  fortifies  himself  in  this 
result,  by  observation  of  a  proportion  of 
time  of  growth  to  the  length  of  life  in  other 
animals,  the  horse,  dog,  stag,  &c.;  but 
neither  numerically  nor  otherwise  does  he 
daim  for  his  doctrine  the  absolute  exactness 
of  a  physical  law.  "  The  whole  duration 
of  life  may  in  some  measure  be  calculated  by 
that  of  the  period  of  growth.  Man,  who  is 
fifteen  years  in  growth,  may  live  six  or  seven 
times  that  period,  &c." 

M.  Flourens  is  bolder  in  his  conclusions, 
and  in  the  same  degree  further  removed  from 
truth.  He  adopts  as  the  term  or  limit  of 
bodily  growth  {accroissement),  the  complete 
union  of  bones  at  their  Epiphyses— an  ex- 
pression we  shall  speedily  explain — and, 
alleging  this  consummation  of  growth  to 
occur  in  man  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  in 
certain  other  animals  at  other  ages,  in  each 
respectively  the  fifth  part  of  the  term  of  life, 
he  at  once  multiplies  by  5  the  20  years  of 
human  growth,  and  pronounces  100  yean  as 
the  natural  period  of  human  existence.  We 
produce  this  view  in  his  own  words : 

**  Buffon  says  that  every  animal  lives 
about  six  or  seven  times  as  long  as  it  is  in 
growine.  On  this  supposition  the  relation 
would  be  as  1  to  6  or  7  ;  but  the  real  rda- 
tioa  of  the  period  of  growth  to  the  duration 
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of  life  is  as  1  to  5,  or  nearly  so.  Man  is 
20  years  growing,  and  he  lives  five  times  20 
years,  or  to  100.  The  camel  is  8  years 
growing,  and  he  lives  to  40 :  the  horse  5 
years  growing,  and  he  lives  to  25 ;  and  so 
on  to  other  animals.  We  have  thus,  then, 
at  last,  an  accurate  criterion  which  gives  us 
with  certainty  the  period  of  growth.  The 
duration  of  that  period  gives  u6  the  duration 
of  life." 

The  argument,  thus  put,  is  more  summary 
in  manner  than  satisfactory  in  substance. 
We  doubt  much  whether  this  period  of 
epiphysis,  or  completion  of  bony  union,  has 
been  determined  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
animals,  and  with  sufficient  exactness,  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  numerical  results.  We 
believe,  further,  that  the  relation  of  this 
period  to  the  normal  duration  of  life  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  is  nothing  more  than  that 
general  proportion  which  every  successive 
period  bears  to  its  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents; rendering  each,  in  ssne  sort,  a 
measure  and  index  to  the  rest.  What  is 
called  epiphysis  is  a  very  limited  phenome- 
non of  growth  ;  and,  though  seemingly  the 
last  in  the  series  of  osseous  developments, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  an  epoch  in  life,  or 
as  having  any  important  relation  to  other 
structural  changes.  We  dispute,  then,  alto- 
gether, the  right  of  M.  Flourens  to  take  it 
as  an  axiom,  and,  by  applying  his  multiple 
of  five,  to  make  it  tally  with  what  is  evi- 
dently a  foregone  conclusion  of  his  own  as 
to  the  length  of  life.  This  conclusion  is  not 
logically  attained,  and  is  manifestly  in  con- 
tradiction to  all  experience.* 

He  appeals,  however,  to  experience  on  be- 
half of  hia  doctrine  that  one  hundred  years 
is  the  natural  life  of  man ;  and  that  its  cur- 
tailment below  this  normal  term  is  the  re- 
sult of  those  errors  and  excesses  in  the  man- 
ner of  living  which  impair  the  organs  and 
produce  premature  decay.  And  his  arga- 
ment  here  muinly  lies  in  the  citation  of  some 
of  those  cases  in  which  life  has  been  pro- 
longed far  beyond  the  average  limit — ^in- 
stances often  of  exaggerated  or  doabtful 

*  As  well  might  we  reason  fiom  the  old  High- 
hmd  proverb  which  says, — 

**  Thriee  the  Ulb  of  «  dflf  It  the  lift  of  s  honw; 
Thrice  the  life  of  a  hone  la  the  life  of  a  man; 
Thrice  the  lift  of  a  man  la  the  life  of  a  stag; 
ThrioetheUlbof  aftafflBlhe  lift  of  a  crow.'* 

The  traditional  longevity  of  the  atag  and  the  crow 
are  still,  we  believe  unsolved  problems;  bnt  tiiere 
ia  nothinff  in  the  period  of  tfieir  respective  gnnrtfas 
to  bring  mem  within  K.  fhrnma*  thecvy. 
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kind,  bat  yet  immeroaB  and  anthentio 
enough  to  be  admitted  as  poBitive  facts  in 
the  natural  history  of  man.  While  justly 
sceptical  as  to  the  instances  that  go  beyond 
oar  own  experience,  we  cannot  rightly  dis- 
pute  the  statements  coming  to  us  from  vari- 
ous sources,  from  different  countries  and 
periods  of  time,  that  human  beings  have  oo> 
casionally  reached,  and  now  and  then 
exceed,  the  extraordinary  age  of  150 
years.  In  our  own  country,  for  example, 
though  we  may  put  aside  as  unproved  the 
oase  of  Henry  Jenkins,  alleged  (chiefly, 
though  not  solely,  on  his  memory  of  the 
batUe  of  Flodden  Field)  to  have  lived  169 
years ;  and  regard  with  doubt  that  of  the 
CouDteas  of  Desmond,  whose  age  is  re- 
counted at  148 ;  yet  we  cannot  equally 
r^eet  the  evidence  as  to  the  152  years  of 
Thomas  Pftrr's  life,  accredited  as  it  is  by  the 
testimony  of  Harvey,  who  examined  his 
body  after  death,  and  records  the  singular 
&ot  that  the  viscera  were  all  sound ;  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  not  ossified ;  and  no 
obvioafl  causes  why  he  might  not  have  lived 
yet  longer,  bat  for  the  surfeit  of  food,  and 
changes  in  his  habits  of  life,  which  followed 
his  removal  to  London,  and  to  the  kitchens 
of  the  palace.* 

Instanoes  of  this  extraordinary  kind  in- 
deed are  fully  admitted  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  physiologists;  and  Haller  and 
Hufeland  respectively,  after  citing  several 
especial  cases  of  life  exceeding  150  years, 
sfErm  it  as  probable  that  the  organization 
and  vital  forces  of  man  may  be  capable  in 
some  cases  of  reaching  200  years  of  age. 
No  proof,  however,  is  given  by  them  of  such 
age  having  ever  been  attained ;  nor  is  there 
any  record  of  it,  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
stancee,  so  utterly  without  attestation  that 
they  must  at  once  be  discarded.  We  note 
one  of  them  below,  simply  to  show  how 
loose  is  the  evidence  often  received  on  these 
matten.f  Bot  we  cannot  refuse  belief  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases  in  those  tables  of 
longevity,  which,  comprising  many  thousand 

*  The  post  mortem  examination  of  Parr  was  one 
of  mat  care  and  minnteness.  The  statement  of 
it  oy  Harvey,  and  his  narrative  of  other  incidents 
in  Parr's  lire,  are  ezceedinzly  curious:  and,  thas 
attested,  well  deserving  a  place  in  human  physi- 
ology. 

t  This  case  is  derived  fromea  parish  register  in 
Somersetshire,  where  the  recora  appears  of  the 
«  burial  in  Dec.  20,1588,  of  Jane  Britten,  a  maiden ; 
at  abe  affinneth,  at  the  age  of  200.** 
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instances,  must  contain  some  average  of 
truth,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  discrim- 
inate or  define  it.  Dr.  Van  Oven,  whose 
work  is  one  of  considerable  ability  and  re- 
search, in  tables  which  he  has  drawn  up 
with  great  diligence,  gives  seventeen  exam- 
ples of  age  exceeding  150  years.  In  another 
of  the  volumes  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  the  *'RecMds  of  Longevity  *'  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  we  have  a  catalogue,  alphabetically 
arranged,  of  three  or  four  thousand  cases  of 
longevity  verging  closely  upon,  or  exceeding, 
100  years,  and  many  of  them  reaching  150 
yean.  Without  seeking  to  impeach  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  fidelity  with  which  these 
tables  are  constructed»  we  cannot  but  feel 
the  great  want  of  all  exact  or  sufficient  evi- 
dence belonging  to  them.  Still  we  are  bound 
to  admit  some  even  of  the  extreme  cases  as 
authentic ;  and  this  of  course  presumes  a 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  others, 
which,  though  lower  in  the  scale,  do  yet 
greatly  transcend  the  average  term  of  life. 
We  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  refer  to 
these  more  especially.  At  present  it  is 
enough  to  state  that  we  have  sufficient  proof 
of  the  frequent  prolongation  of  life,  to  pe- 
riods of  from  110,  to  130,  or  140  years,— 
cases  which,  thus  authenticated,  we  must 
necessarily  take  into  view  when  dealing  with 
this  question  of  human  longevity.  But  in 
so  doing  we  are  called  upon  to  submit  them 
all  to  the  great  general  law  of  averages ; 
and  not  to  propound  them,  as  M.  Flourens 
does,  as  exponents  of  the  natural  capacity 
for  life  in  man.  We  might  just  as  reasona- 
bly assert  that  six  feet  is  the  natural  stat- 
ure, because  some  men  have  reached  the 
stature  of  eight  or  even  nine  feet ;— or,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  four  feet  is  the  normal 
measure,  because  Count  Benyowsky  and  the 
American  Tom  Thumb  were  dwarfed  down 
below  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet ; — or  yet 
further  affirm  that  fifteen  stone  is  the  natu- 
ral weight  of  the  sp^ies,  because  Daniel 
Lambert  and  some  of  his  brethren  in  obesity 
have  nearly  doubled  this  weight.  The  fact 
is,  that  these  anomalies,  either  by  excess  or 
defidenoy,  occur  in  every  part  of  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  man,  as  in  every  part  of  the 
world  of  nature  that  surrounds  us.  The  de- 
viations thus  permitted  under  the  general 
laws  which  govern  creation  are,  however, 
continually  checked  and  controlled  by  those 
laws.    They  cannot  pass  certain  limits  with 
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out  bringing  into  action  fresh  physical 
causes,  tending  to  destroy  the  anomaly,  and 
to  restore  that  particular  condition,  vbioh, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  specifically  annexed 
to  every  organized  object  in  the  natural 
world. 

Here  then  we  find  the  value  and  import 
of  the  great  law  of  averages,  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  Almost  it  may  be  called 
a  new  method  of  research,  though  now 
among  the  foremost  in  contributing  to  the 
extension  and  exactness  of  human  knowledge. 
It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  the  understand- 
ing of  this  particular  mode  of  reaching  truth 
was  never  fairly  attained  by  the  philosophers 
of  antiquity.  Some  practical  application  of 
it  is,  indeed,  next  to  inevitable  in  the  most 
common  processes  of  human  thought  and  in- 
quiry. But  the  principle  was  never  fully 
recognized  or  converted  to  scientific  use — an 
intellectual  anomaly  having  close  kindred 
with  another  still  more  singular  default  in 
the  ancient  philosophy,  viz.,  the  want  of  any 
right  appreciation  of  erperiment,  as  the  most 
certain  and  powerful  instrument  of  scientific 
research. 

Modern  science  has  fully  acknowledged, 
and  carried  into  active  use,  these  two  great 
methods ;  cognate  in  their  origin  and  mutu- 
ally dependent  in  every  part  and  principle 
of  their  application.  The  law  of  averages, 
indeed,  has  acquired  of  late  a  wonderful  ex- 
tension and  generality  of  use  ;  attaining  re- 
sults, from  the  progressive  multiplication  of 
facts,  which  are  ever  more  nearly  approaching 
to  the  fixedness  and  certiiinty  of  mathemati- 
cal formulae.  Every  single  observation,  and 
every  new  fact  added,  comes  into  contribution 
to  these  resulting  truths.  Phenomena  seem- 
ingly the  most  insulated,  and  anomalies  the 
most  inexplicable  to  common  apprehension, 
are  thus  submitted  to  laws  which  control 
and  govern  the  whole. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  be  aware  how 
largely  this  doctrine  of  averages  has  been 
applied,  not  merely  to  physical  phenomena, 
but  even  to  the  social  and  moral  conditions 
of  man,  as  the  highest  tenant  of  that  globe 
on  which  his  destiny  is  cast.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Quetelet  and  others  of  his 
school,  aided  by  the  facilities  of  intercom- 
munication now  existing  between  the  difibr- 
ent  regions  and  races  of  the  earth,  statistical 
knowledge  has  taken  a  high  place  among 
the  sciences,  and  promises  for  the  future 


a  powerful  influence  on  the  welfare  of  man* 
kind. 

Previously,  however,  to  this  larger  and 
more  scientific  direction  of  the  doctrine  of 
averages,  it  had  already  received  what  we 
may  call  a  mercantile  application,  in  relation 
to  the  very  topic  now  before  us,  viz.,  the  esti- 
mate of  human  longevity.  A  new  and  vig- 
orous traffic  has  sprnng  up  within  the  last 
eighty  years,  of  which  the  duration  of  life 
is  the  subject  and  basis.  We  need  not  en- 
large here  upon  the  principle  or  history  of 
Life  Assurance  as  a  branch  of  actual  busi- 
ness. Originating  in  England,  it  is  here 
especially  that  it  has  grown  and  diffused  it- 
self, so  as  to  become  an  essential  part  of  our 
social  policy — a  natural,  if  not  necessary^ 
result  of  those  complex  relations  of  property 
and  family  connections,  which  are  created  by 
high  civilization,  personal  freedom,  and  po- 
litical security.  And  though  partially  de- 
faced by  certain  evils  inseparable  from  all 
human  institutions,  we  are  entitled  to  regard 
the  system  as  one  conducing  largely  to  the 
interests  and  warfare  of  the  community. 
As  an  interpreter  of  the  averages  of  life, 
and  of  the  various  conditions  affecting  its 
duration,  life  insurance  in  its  present  ex- 
tension has  become  one  of  our  best  guides ; 
and  the  tables  and  calculations  connected 
with  it,  though  partially  modified  since  their 
first  adoption,  do  singularly  expound  that 
uniformity  of  results  which  arises  out  of 
these  numerous  and  extensive  records  of  age 
and  death.  Mathematics  have  lent  their 
aid  to  the  calculation,  and  given  to  it  many 
of  the  conditions  of  an  exact  science. 

Still  more  important  documents  as  to  hu- 
man longevity  are  those  furnished  by  the 
English  Decennial  Census,  and  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Registrar  General ;  in  which 
the  results  are  derived  from  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  kingdom,  and  so  admirably 
recorded  and  classified  as  to  afford  not  solely 
numerical  oondusions  respecting  the  several 
periods  of  age  attained,  but  also  much  and 
curious  knowledge  as  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  which  affect  the  duration  of 
life  in  different  classes.  Those  who  desire 
more  detailed  information  on  this  subject 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  these  valuable 
reports.  They  possess  the  further  advan- 
tage of  being  resAily  brought  into  compari- 
son with  the  corresponding  tables,  more  or 
less  perfect,  furnished  from  other  European 
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kiDgdoma  and  from  tbe  United  States ;  many 
of  which  tables  are  in  fact  contained  in  the 
volumes  of  English  registration. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  some 
of  these  docaments  hereafter.  Bat  mean- 
while we  may  state,  as  the  result  from  them, 
that  they  utterly  refute  the  doctrine  which 
forms  the  pith  and  purport  of  M.  Flourens' 
volume.  SucK  formal  refutation  was  in 
truth  hardly  needed  of  an  opinion  contra- 
dieted,  as  we  haye  before  said,  by  the  com- 
mon experience  of  mankind  of  every  age  and 
country.  A  hundred  years  is  not,  and  has 
never  beei},  the  natural  or  normal  age  of 
man.  No  deviations  from  a  life  of  nature — 
no  excesses  of  luxury,  or  labors  and  priva^ 
tions  of  poverty — ^will  suffice  to  explain  the 
disparity  between  the  doctrine  in  question, 
and  the  facts  as  they  stand  in  face  of  it. 
M.  Flourens  dwells  with  complacent  detail 
on  the  old  and  familiar  instance  of  Louis 
Gomaro,  the  Venetian  self-reformer — a  nota- 
ble one,  doubtless,  if  we  may  trust  to  its 
oorrectness  in  all  particulars;  but  bearing 
marks  of  exaggeration,  and  at  best  but  an 
individual  caae,  where  the  argument  needs  a 
multitude.  If  seeking  for  any  causes  likely 
to  affieot  and  alter  the  term  of  life  on  a  large 
Kale,  we  should  rather  expect  to  find  them 
in  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  physical 
oonditions  to  which  mankind  are  exposed, 
and  especially  in  those  conditions  which  be- 
long to  the  extremes  of  climate  in  dilTerent 
parts  of  the  globe.  But  M.  Flourens  him- 
eelf  rejects  these  causes  as  of  little  or  no  in- 
fluence upon  what  he  assumes  as  the  normal 
term  of  life ;  and  though  we  dispute  his  doc- 
trine on  the  latter  point,  we  agree  with  him 
80  far  as  to  believe  that  the  external  physical 
oonditions  to  which  man  is  subjected,  have 
lees  effect  than  might  be  supposed  upon  the 
average  duration  of  existence.  Adaptations, 
partly  of  bodily  textures,  partly  of  aliment, 
but  in  each  case  providentially  designed,  come 
into  action  here,  and  restore  that  parity  which 
appears  to  be  the  natural  law  for  the  species. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  then,  reject- 
ing this  doctrine,  is  the  true  natural  term  of 
human  life?  Or  is  there  any  which  can  be 
strictly  designated  as  such  ?  The  question  is  a 
simple  and  definite  one — the  answer  cannot 
sasily  be  rendered  so.  It  might  seem,  in- 
deed, |»riind/act6  probable-,  that  in  the  case 
of  Man,  single  in  species,  and  presumably 
derived  from  a  single  stock,  there  should 
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exist  some  middle  term  of  natural  age, 
marking  the  destined  duration  of  his  being 
on  earth,  apart  from  all  those  incidents, 
physical  or  moral,  which  crowd  upon  and 
affect  his  existence.  But  these  incidents  are 
so  numerous  and  varied,  so  obscure  often  in 
their  origin  and  progress,  yet  so  certainly 
blending  themselves,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, with  the  hereditary  constitution  of 
families  and  communities,  that  all  sagacity 
is  at  fault  in  seeking  to  extract,  and  strictly 
to  define,  such  natural  term  of  life.  The 
most  copious  and  accurate  registers  fail  us 
here;  and  we  are  forced  to  regard  it,  in 
some  sort,  as  an  abstract  conception,  incapa- 
ble of  being  expressed,  otherwise  than  ap- 
proximately, by  any  simple  number.  If 
called  upon  to  state  this  approximation,  we 
might  perhaps  seek  to  rest  on  the  old  record 
of  **  threescore  years  and  ten:  **  with  a  lean- 
ing, however,  to  the  belief  that  this  is  some- 
what below  the  true  mark.  Blumenbach,  a 
high  authority  on  such  subjects,  rated  it,  we 
believe,  at  about  eighty  years.  But  under 
no  circumstances  can  we  admit  the  century 
of  years  which  M.  Flourens  has  pleased  him- 
self by  assigning  to  life ;  or  allow  the  force 
of  the  arguments  by  which  he  seeks  to  sub- 
stantiate his  doctrine. 

Dismissing  then  this  particular  question, 
suggested  by  the  work  before  us,  we  may 
invite  our  readers  to  other  parts  of  this  in- 
teresting subject  of  human  longevity.  And 
first  there  comes  into  consideration  the 
curious  topic  of  co?n^ara/tv6  longevity;  com- 
prising questions  of  nations  and  races,  civil- 
ised and  savage,— of  successive  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  world,— of  families  as  well 
as  individuals, — of  sex,  occupation,  climate, 
food,  and  all  other  conditions  pertaining  to 
human  life.  Volumes  would  be  needed  to 
follow  these  matters  into  detail.  M.  Flou- 
rens touches  upon  them  so  slightly  and 
vaguely,  that  no  aid  is  to  be  gathered  from 
his  treatise.  In  our  limited  space  we  can- 
not bring  them  before  our  readers  otherwise 
than  by  selecting  a  few  prominent  conclu- 
sions, serving  to  illustrate  the  main  objects 
of  inquiry,  and  the  methods  best  fitted  for 
attaining  them.  Any  attempt  to  go  beyond 
this  would  be  perplexing  and  futile. 

It  is  natural  to  look  first — and  it  cannot 
be  done  without  interest — at  those^ecords 
of  longevity  in  former  ages  which  may  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  our 
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own  time.  We  have  already  indicated,  as 
the  chief  attainable  results  of  snch  inquiry, 
the  general  duration  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered the  completed  Hfe  of  man  ;  and  the 
extreme  cases  of  age  stretching  beyond  this 
mean  term.  For  obvious  reasons  we  omit 
all  reference  to  the  length  of  antediluvian 
life,  as  we  receive  it  from  the  Scriptures. 
We  could  say  nothing  new  towards  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question,  depending,  as  it  does, 
upon  conditions  and  a  stote  of  the  world  to 
which  no  present  knowledge  can  apply. 
We  turn  with  more  assurance  to  another 
record,  of  later  time,  but  also  bearing  in  its 
superscription  the  great  name  of  Moses; 
which,  in  defining  the  life  of  man  atMree- 
score  years  and  ten,  afibrds  a  measure  cor* 
responding  closely,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
with  the  every-day  experience  of  our  own 
age.*  In  the  beautiful  passage  of  this  psalm 
(so  admirably  translated  by  Lord  Bacon) , 
we  have  in  a  few  words  the  touching  picture, 
true  to  every  time,  of  the  decrepitude  and 
other  ills  which  affect  life  prolonged  beyond 
the  average  term  the  Creator  has  assigned  to 
it. 

The  records  of  ancient  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Persia,  though  not  expressing  the  fact 
to  us  in  such  positive  forms,  yet  concur  in 
furnishing  the  same  general  inference.  The 
several  periods  of  individual  life  are  denoted 
as  we  now  denote  them ;  and  generations 
succeed  one  another,  as  far  as  we  can  inter- 
pret the  ancient  monuments  of  the  dead, 
under  an  equal  and  similar  law.  The  pyra- 
mids were  the  tombs  of  monarchs,  who,  as 
an  old  writer  says,  **  astonished  Heaven  by 
their  audacities,"  but  whose  term  of  exist- 
ence would  seem  to  have  been  strictly  com- 
mensurate with  our  own. 

As  we  descend  to  the  days  of  Greece  and 
Home,  the  notices  derived  from  history  and 
other  kindred  sources  become  more  explicit 
and  particular.  The  result  we  may  affirm 
to  be  the  same ;  testified  to  us  both  in  the 
mean  term  of  life  as  we  have  defined  it,  and 
not  less  remarkably  in  those  deviations  by 
excess,  which  in  themselves  furnish  a  sort  of 
reflex  proof  as  to  the  average— «  manner  of 

♦  Ps.  xc,  entitled  "A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man 
of  God,^*  and  regarded  as  the  oldest  composition  of 
the  Psalter.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  though  doubt- 
less familiar  to  many,  that  from  the  time  of  Noah 
to  the  d%8  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  the  record  is  one 
of  succeuhe  and  gradual  decrea$e  in  longevity. 
Joshua  *^ waxed  old  and  stricken  in  years"  some 
time  before  his  death  at  110  years. 


verifying  the  mean  number  more  valuable 
than  on  first  sight  might  appear.  Though 
we  still  cannot  authenticate  particular  facts 
in  these  periods  with  the  same  assurance  as 
by  the  statistical  tables  of  our  own  time, 
yet  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  were  wanting 
in  methods  of  assigning  exact  date,  even  to 
the  events  of  private  life,  through  the  popu- 
lar and  political  institutions  which  are  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  their  history.  The 
Olympiads  and  public  festivals  of  Greece, 
and  the  Consular  Fasti  of  Rome,  gave  time, 
as  well  as  name,  to  numerous  family  and 
personal  occurrences.  The  *  <  cali4us  juventd 
constUe  Planco  "  of  Horace,  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  the  mode  of  dating  events  through 
this  greatest  and  most  lasting  institution  of 
the  Roman  State ;  and  we  know  it  to  have 
been  applied  to  that  record  of  births  which 
is  essential  to  all  evidence  regarding  longev- 
ity. We  may  refer,  as  an  example  of  the 
completeness  of  some  of  these  documents,  to 
the  account  Pliny  gives  us  of  the  Italian 
census  instituted  in  the  time  of  Vespasian ; 
in  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  classi- 
fication by  ages  seems  to  have  been  conducted 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  we  now  follow. 
To  this  author  we  are  indebted  for  much 
information  on  the  subject  of  longevity; 
and  the  caution  he  applies  to  such  instances 
as  are  presumably  fabnlons,  or  dependent  on 
other  modes  of  estimating  years,  is  some 
security  for  the  exactness  of  the  cases  which 
he  admits  without  such  suggestion.  They 
are  probably  as  authentic  as  the  similar 
records  of  any  modem  people  dating  two  or 
three  oenturies  back. 

Premising  this,  we  may  mention  a  few  of 
the  particular  instances  of  longevity  belongs 
ing  to  those  times ;  and  such  especially  as 
are  associated  with  the  eminent  names  of 
antiquity.  The  first  case,  indeed,  that  of 
£pimenides  the  Cretan  (the  subject  of  the 
famous  example  of  the  circulating  syllo- 
gism), we  must  regard  as  very  doubtful; 
the  authorities  for  his  alleged  age  of  167 
being  exceedingly  slender.  The  Greek  phi- 
losophers generally,  however,  of  all  sects 
and  tenets,  make  fiiLir  show  on  the  list ;  and 
under  better  evidence  of  authenticity.  Zeno 
is  stated  to  have  lived  102  yeare  ;  Democri- 
tns,  104 ;  Pyrrho,  90 ;  Diogenes,  90 ;  Hip- 
poorates,  99;  Plato,  82;  Isocrates,  98; 
Gorgias,  the  master  of  Isocrates,  107.  But 
for  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  the  sword  of 
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the  Roman  soldier,  the  70  years  of  Socrates, 
and  the  75  years  of  Archimedes  might  -well 
have  reached  the  same  high  class  of  longevi- 
ties. The  old  age  of  Sophocles,  90  years,  is 
asBoeiated  with  the  touching  anecdote  of  his 
recitation  of  verses  from  the  (Edipus  Colo- 
neas,  in  proof  of  his  then  sanity  of  mind. 
The  lofty  lyric  genius  of  Pindar  was  not 
lost  to  his  country  until  he  had  reached  84 
years.  Simonides  wore  his  eligiao  laurels  to 
the  age  of  90. 

We  wish  we  could  settle  a  much  disputed 
question,  hy  assigning  a  period  and  time  of 
life  to  that  greatest  of  all  Greek  poets,  whose 
name  alone  lives,  and  will  yet  live  through 
every  age  of  the  world.  Strange  it  is  that 
the  fame  of  Homer,  thus  immortal,  should 
he  dissociated  from  any  distinct  record  or 
time  of  birth— still  stranger,  perhaps,  that 
his  individuality  should  have  been  called 
into  question  by  the  hard  and  technical 
criticism  of  our  own  day. 

We  might  go  on  to  citeT  nouerous  in- 
stances of  eminent  longevity  from  the  Ro- 
man annals ;  many  of  these  on  the  authori^ 
of  Gioero  himsdf.  But  we  will  confine  our^ 
selves  to  a  few  cases  of  female  longevity  of 
kn  historical  weight,  but  some  of  them 
enrioos  in  their  details.  Terentia,  the  wife 
of  Gioero,  lived  to  103 ;  Glodia,  the  wife  of 
Ofilius,  to  115  years.  Two  remarkable  ac- 
tresses stand  on  the  list ;  one  of  whom, 
Lucoeia,  is  stated  to.  have  performed  as 
Mima  for  about  100  years ;  the  other,  Gale- 
na, vrss  brought  back  to  the  stage,  during 
games  celebrated  in  honor  of  Augustus,  in 
her  104th  year,  and  91  years  after  her  first 
appearance  before  the  Roman  public.  Pliny 
affords  us  a  similar  instance  from  the  other 
sex,  that  of  the  dancer  Stophanio  {qui  pri- 
mus togatas  sdUare  instiiuit),  who,  having 
dancedat  the  secular  games  of  Augustus,  per- 
formed again  at  those  of  Glaudius,  63  years 
later,  and  lived  still  some  time  afterwards. 

The  Gensos,  already  mentioned  as  InstL 
tated  by  Vespasian,  furnishes  some  results 
as  to  longevity  singular  enough  to  suggest 
doubts  of  their  entire  accuracy.  The  in- 
stances given  by  Pliny  are  taken  exclusively 
from  the  region  between  the  Appenines  and 
ttib  Po  ;  and  upon  the  record  of  this  census 
(which  he  himself  calls  res  confessa)  he 
enumerates  54  persons  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  100,-14  of  110  yeais,— 2  of  125,— 
4  of  130, — 4  of  135,— and  3  of  140  years. 
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In  the  single  ijpwn  of  Valciatum,  near  Pla- 
oentia,  he  mentions  6  persons  of  110  ;  4  of 
120 ;  1  of  150  years.  These  round  numbers 
are  somewhat  suspicious  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  ages  in  question ;  and  the  whole  state- 
ment, derived  from  a  district  by  no  means 
noted  for  its  salubrity,  is  so  much  in  excess 
of  any  similar  record  in  other  countries, 
that  we  cannot  but  hesitate  in  admitting  it. 
If  true,  it  can  only  be  solved  by  supposing 
a  remarkable  aggregation  of  cases  of  hered- 
itary family  longevity,  through  intermar- 
riages in  the  same  province.  Nor  can  we 
draw  from  these,  or  other  memorials  of  an- 
cient longevity,  any  argument  for  believing 
that  the  mean  duration  of  human  life  was 
ever  above  that  which  belongs  to  the  period 
in  which  we  now  live. 

From  the  question  of  comparative  longev- 
ity in  ancient  and  modern  times,  we  come  to 
that  of  races  of  men  ; — an  inquiry  subordi- 
nate in  some  sort  to  the  higher  question, 
whether  we  must  regard  all  races  as  derived 
from  a  single  primitive  stock  ?  or  whether, 
to  explain  the  remarkable  physical  diversi- 
ties which  exist,  it  is  needful  to  suppose  the 
original  creation  of  more  than  one  type  on 
the  earth?  This  question  is  one  which  has 
been  keenly  agitated  of  late  years.  For 
ourselves,  we  assent  to  the  former  belief,  or 
that  of  unity  of  type  and  origin.  We  find 
evidence  for  this  in  the  very  multiplicity  of 
existing  varieties,  and  in  tho  manner  in 
which  they  graduate  into  one  another. .  Of 
abrupt  lines  of  demarcation  there  are  none ; 
and  we  follow  the  Negro  into  the  Gaucasian 
races  through  every  step  and  stage  of  varia- 
tion. This  argument  may  not  be  positive : 
but  it  at  least  obviates  the  primd facie  ob- 
jeotion  from  the  disparity  of  the  extreme 
cases. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  seduced  from 
our  subject  by  this  higher  inquiry,  curious 
and  important  though  it  be.  It  is  enough 
to  recognise  here  that  Man  forms,  in  every 
proper  sense  in  which  the  term  can  be 
defined,  one  genus,  and  the  single  species  of 
this  genus,  in  the  animal  creation.  The 
varieties  or  raoes.  of  this  species  are  all 
related  by  common  conditions  of  reproduo 
tion,  of  structure  and  function  of  the  skele- 
ton and  internal  organs,  and  of  the  aliment 
appropriate  to  growth  and  maintenance. 
To  these  varieties,  thus  far  identified  in 
character  and  origin,  our  present  question 
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of  oomparative  longevity  applies.  Without 
referring  to  those  several  divisions  into 
races,  which  historians  or  physiologists  have 
adopted,  we  may  at  once  take  the  extreme 
instances  of  the  Negro,  and  the  people  of 
Northern  and  Central  Europe,  as  includiug 
all  intermediate  cases.  And  here  again,  as 
in  the  question  regarding  the  comparative 
longevity  at  different  periods  of  time,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  that  general  parity, 
which  the  conditions  just  noted  might  lead 
us  ,to  expect.  We  cannot,  indeed,  go  for 
facts  to  the  parish  registers  of  Bornou,  or  to 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Soudan ;  but  from 
the  registries  of  our  West  Indian  Islands, 
and  from  the  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States,  we  obtain  information  bearing  dosely 
on  the  question  before  us.  We  must  not 
say  dedding  it;  since  the  results,  if  not 
ambiguous,  would  show  a  very  singular 
superiority  in  length  of  Negro  life  over  that 
of  European  origin.  In  1840,  for  instance, 
when  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  about  17  millions,  of  which  2i  millions 
in  round  numbers  were  negroes,  the  census 
gave  791  as  the  number  oi  whites  above  100 ; 
while  of  slaves  the  number  of  those  above 
100  is  registered  as  1333,  oi  free  negroes  as 
647.  In  1855,  we  find  from  the  census,  that 
43  persons  died  in  the  U.  States  above  100  ; 
the  oldest  white  male  at  110,  the  oldest 
white  female  109  ;  the  oldest  negro  man  130, 
the  oldest  negro  woman  120,  both  slaves. 
From  Professor  Tucker's  analysis  of  the 
American  census  from  1790  to  1840,  pub- 
lished a  year  ago,  we  derive  the  strange 
result,  if  true,  that  the  chances  of  living 
above  100  are  13  times  as  great  among  the 
slaves,  and  40  times  as  great  in  the  free 
negroes,  as  in  the  white  population  of  the 
country. 

These  results,  however,  as  we  have  just 
hinted,  are  too  anomalous  to  be  readily  ac- 
cepted. Not  half  a  century  has  yet  elapsed 
since  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa 
was  prohibited  by  law ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore  safely  presume  that  most  of  those  whose 
alleged  ages  exceed  100,  were  of  African 
birth ;  a  circumstance  which  bars  in  limine 
all  certain  conclusions  on  the  subject.  Even 
with  respect  to  those  bom  in  the  States, 
there  is  much  likelihood  of  faulty  registra- 
tion, added  to  by  the  frequent  transference 
of  slaves  from  one  estate  to  another.  And 
yet  farther,  we  have  to  consider  here  the 
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habits  of  the  negroes  themselves,  thei; 
curious  inaccuracy  as  to  all  matters  of  num- 
bers, and  their  proneness  to  exaggeration, 
especially  when  by  applying  this  to  age, 
they  may  hope  to  obtain  some  interest  in 
their  fate  or  mitigation  of  their  labors. 
Professor  Tucker  goes  further,  and  speaks  of 
the  temperate  and  easy  life  of  a  large  part 
of  the  slave  population  as  adding  to  thei 
chances  of  longevity.  We  should .  gludly 
believe  that  it  was  so ;  but  the  much  laiper 
proportion  of  centenarians  among  the  £ree 
blacks  weakens  the  force  of  the  inference. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  cannot 
draw  just  conclusions  from  the  American 
census;  while  the  general  evidence  from 
other  sources  (confirmed  by  personal  inquiry 
we  have  ourselves  made  in  the  country), 
leads  to  the  belief  that  the  average  longevity 
of  the  Negro  and  European  races  differs  but 
little  in  amount.  The  extreme  cases  of 
longevity  in  the  former,  furnished  us  from 
our  own  West  Indian  Islands,  closely  tally 
with  those  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the 
white  races  of  Europe;  and,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  those  extreme  cases  form 
a  sort  of  index  to  the  average  sought  for.* 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  compari- 
son in  detail  through  the  several  races  and 
nations  of  modem  Europe  and  Asia,  though 
the  materials  we  now  possess  are  ample  for 
this  purpose.  Of  these  races,  variously 
commingled  indeed  in  their  present  nation- 
alities, the  Teutonic  and  the  Sclavonic  are 
the  most  considerable ;  derived,  as  modem 
ethnology  teaches  us,  from  a  common  Asiatic 
source,  yet  with  wide  separation  by  inter- 
vening time.  European  Russia  best  ex- 
pounds all  that  relates  to  the  Sclavonic  race. 
In  the  subjoined  note  we  give  a  few  particn- 
Urs,  drawn  from  the  registers  of  this  empire, 
and  also  from  those  of  some  of  the  Teutonic 
nations  of  the  north  of  Europe.f    They  con- 

*  We  have  attempted,  but  without  success,  to 
obtain  some  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  comparative 
longevity  of  mulattos,  quadroons,  &c.  Tne  com- 
mon belief  is  that  they  are  short-lived,  and  that 
such  breeds  soon  cease  to  be  prolific.  But  more 
and  better  attested  details  are  required,  before  wo 
can  reach  any  certain  conclusions. 

t  For  Russia,  the  returns  of  1842  are  before  ns. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  mean  annual  iodt- 
tality  in  that  emi>ire  is  folly  8 1-2  per  cent  (in  tne 
provinces  Tvhich  include  tne  basins  of  the  Woi^ 
Don,  and  Dneiper,  considerably  more),  a  very  hieh 
ratio  compared  with  the  2  1-4  per  cent  of  England ; 
but  in  some  j^rt  explained  by  the  neat  mortality 
of  infants  in  Russia.    These  tables  do  not  give  de- 
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film  the  result  of  general  cqnalifcy,  both  as 
to  the  medium  duration  of  life  and  as  to 
longevity  by  excess.  The  medium  annual 
mortality  varies  materially  in  different  coun- 
tries, still  more  in  detached  localities ;  but 
such  diversities  often  belong  to  particular 
periods  of  life  only  (as  that  of  infancy  es- 
pecially), and  affect  more  partially  ;than 
might  be  supposed  the  result  with  which  we 
are  here  mainly  concerned. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  ijpzcellence 
of  our  recent  finglish  registration,  as  attested 
by  the  volumes  annually  published .  Though 
they  afford  us  no  present  cases  of  longevity 
equivalent  to  those  of  Jenkins  and  Parr, 
they  indicate  a  medium  duration  of  life,  and 
a  proportion  of  lives  above  100,  at  least 
equal  to  what  exists  in  any  other  country. 
Taking  two  recent  years  as  a  brief  illustra- 
tion, we  find  in  1852,  when  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  was  18  millions,  there 
died  35  males  above  100  years  of  age,  the 
oldest  105, — and  53  females,  of  whom  three 
reached  one  106,  one  107 »  and  two  108 
years.  In  the  following  year,  the  roister 
tells  us  of  the  deaths  of  31  males,  and  62 
females,  above  100, — the  oldest  male  109, 
the  oldest  female  110  years.  We  may  add 
that  in  England  it  is  probable  that  tiie  low 
rate  of  medium  annual  mortality — not  ex- 
ceeding 2i  per  cent,  and  much  below  that  of 
mq^t  of  the  European  nations— expresses 
causes  which  must  have  some  effect  in  multi- 
plying the  cases  of  great  age.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  influence  of  these  causes  is 
limited  by  various  considerations;  but  we 
cannot  reasonably  exclude  it ;  or  deny  that 
there  may  exist  from  this  seurce  certain 
mean  differences  of  longevity  in  the  several 
races  and  nations  of  mankind,  as  with 
respect  to  stature,  and  other  marked  features 

tailed  specification  of  aees  above  90;  bat  they 
record  tor  several  yean  the  ntimber  of  deaths  of 
maka  upwards  of  90,  giving  a  mean  of  more  than 
5000  for  each  year,  or  probably  10,000,  had  females 
been  included.  Tnis  stands  in  large  proportion  to 
the  population ;  but  as  at  the  date  of  90  vears  be- 
fore these  returns,  there  was  no  system  oi  registra- 
tion in  Bossia,  their  accnracy  admits  of  much 
doubt  In  Austria,  including  Xombardy,  in  1842, 
446  persons  died  at  ages  above  100,  out  of  about 
460,000  deaths. 

In  the  Prussian  States  in  1841,  786  males  and 
890  females  died  &t  agea  upwards  of  90.  In  Nor- 
way, in  1845,  when  the  population  approached 
1,200,000,-  there  were  found  to  be  19,maies,  and  22 
females,  above  100.  We  could  have  wished  for 
some  specification  of  the  actual  ages  here,  Norway 
being  reputed  to  afford  examples  of  extreme  lon- 
gevity. 
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of  bodily  conformation.  The  evidence  is 
not  yet  sufficient  to  designate  these  differ- 
ences. The  reasons,  already  urged,  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  disparity,  when  ascer- 
tained, will  not  be  found  considerable  in 
amount. 

In  pursuing  this  question  of  human  lon- 
gevity, we  pass  from  races  and  nations, 
where  the  large  averages  cancel,  more  or  less 
completely,  all  subordinate  inequalities,  to 
the  lower  divisions  of  families,  and  local  or 
limited  communities,  where  new  causes  come 
into  action  no  longer  neutralizing  each  other 
in  their  general  results.  All  who  rightly 
comprehend  the  law  of  averages  will  see  at 
once  that  this  must  be  so.  It  is  impossible 
to  particularize  the  many  causes  which  affect 
the  health  and  life  of  man  in  various  locali- 
ties ;  but  the  subject  of  longevity  in  families 
connects  itself  with  one  of  the  most  curious 
questions  in  human  physiology — that  of  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  physical  qualities 
and  peculiarities  from  parents  to  offspring. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  this  fact  in  the 
case  of  other  animals,  especially  in  those 
domesticated  by  man,  and  made  more  useful 
to  him  in  the  varieties  thus  produced.  We 
cannot  affirm  that  the  capacity  for  change, 
by  such  hereditary  transmission,  is  as  great 
in  man  himself;  for,  except  in  the  instance 
of  the  gigantic  grenadiers  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  possibly  in  the  usages  of  some 
savage  tribes,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
attempt  having  ever  been  distinctly  made  to 
test  this  capacity.  But  in  one  form  or  other 
the  fact  is  familiar  to  the  observation  of  all ; 
subject,  indeed,  to  the  anomalies  which 
beset  every  part  of  this  great  mystery  ;  yet 
exhibited  in  such  numberless  ways,  on  mind 
as  well  as  body,  as  to  show  its  mighty  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  man.  The  most 
minute  peculiarities  of  external  features,  as 
well  as  the  grosser  conditions  of  stature  and 
bulk,  are  capable  of  being  thus  transmitted ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt,  upon  pathological 
observation,  that  the  internal  organs  also— 
possibly  even  that  wonderful  fluid  which 
circulates  through  and  ministers  to  all  of 
them — are  snbject  to  the  same  influence, 
derived  from  one  generation  to  another. 
The  bearing  of  this  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  national  diversities  of  feature  and 
character,  is  a  most  curious  collateral  topic, 
but  it  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

What,  however,  dearly  pertains  to  oar 
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subject,  18  the  fact  of  longevity  being  heredi- 
tary, and  running  in  particular  families  and 
lines  of  descent.  This  will  at  onco  be  seen 
as  a  natural  effect  of  the  conditions  just 
stated,  and  it  is  confirmed  to  us  by  all  obser- 
vation. Every  group  of  tombstones  tells  a 
true  tale,  in  this  respect,  of  what  lies  under- 
neath. Before  the  Titanif  power  of  steam 
had  given  the  speed  and  vehemence  of  the 
race-horse  to  our  manner  of  travelling,  we 
can  remember  the  time  when  we  used  to 
loiter  through  the  country  churchyard  while 
horses  were  changed,  or  dinner  prepared,  at 
the  road-side  inn.  Here,  in  its  simplest 
form,  may  be  learnt  the  truth  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  On  one  family  group  of 
gravestones  are  recorded  the  many  early 
deaths  which  give  evidence  of  feeble  and 
diseased  constitutions ; — another  group  tells 
in  its  dates  the  history  of  sound  family 
temperament,  and  prolonged  age  from  parents 
to  offspring.  Considering  the  various  col- 
lateral influences  ever  present,  we  have  often 
been  surprised  by  the  uniformity  of  this 
result.  But  these  external  influences  are  in 
effect  continually  tending  to  restore  the 
balance,  and  do  in  the  end  retrieve  that  aver- 
age in  which  all  anomalies  and  inequalities 
finally  merge.  Intermarriage  among  differ- 
ent families,  in  successive  generations,  is 
obviously  the  natural  provision  against  such 
inequalities.  They  sometimes,  however,  con- 
tinue long;  and  occasionally  assume  very 
singular  and  morbid  aspects,  where,  from 
some  cause  of  local  or  social  limitation, 
intermarriages  are  confined  to  a  small  com- 
munity, without  due  admixture  from  with- 
out. This  natural  correction,  then^  little 
aided  by  human  prevision,  is  a  providential 
one, — illustrated  by  analogies  in  other  parts 
of  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  a  mystery  in 
itself,  like  all  that  belongs  to  the  transmis- 
sion and  interblending  of  animal  life  through 
successive  generations. 

Descending  from  families  to  individuals — 
the  last  step  in  the  scale  we  have  thus  been 
rapidly  following— we  find  the  contingencies 
which  affect  longevity  to  multiply  largely, 
and  become  more  obvious  than  when  con- 
cealed under  the  averages  of  larg?  numbers. 
One  important  classification,  however,  here 
suggests  itself,  vis.  that  of  the  Sexes: 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  it  ab- 
solutely, we  connder  the  strong  presumption 
to  be,  that  the  natural  term  of  life  is  the 
same  in  man  and  woman.    It  most  be  ad- 


mitted indeed  that  our  own  Census,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  many  other  civilized  com- 
munities, shows  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  of  females  than  of  males  attain- 
ing 100  years.  But  we  believe  the  (act  to 
be  of  ready  explanation,  without  recurrin|; 
to  any  recondite  causes.  Woman  drops 
more  easily  than  man  into  the  passive  exist- 
ence of  advanced  age.  The  pursuits,  pleas- 
ures, and  passions  of  her  antecedent  life  are 
for  the  most  part  of  more  tranquil  kind,  and 
do  not  so  strongly  contrast  with  the  inert  se- 
clusion of  later  years.  The  expression  of  a 
French  writer,  "  Peu  <fe  gens  savent  etre 
vieuXf"  has  much  closer  application  to  one 
sex  than  the  other.  The  incidents  of  child- 
bearing  might  seem  to  lie  on  the  other  side. 
But  these  belong  to,  and  affect,  an  earlier 
period  of  life ;  and  can  hardly  be  conmdered 
as  equal  in  influence  to  the  external  casaol- 
ties  which  more  especially  beset  man,  even  to 
the  extremity  of  age.  We  may  further  re- 
mark that  the  cases  of  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity, which  we  have  denoted  as  a  sort  of 
index  to  the  average,  are  found  to  give  a 
general  equality  of  result  for  the  two  sexes. 

We  come  then  finally  to  individual  life  in 
reference  to  longevity — a  subject  which  can- 
not be  dealt  with  except  under  new  condi- 
tions, and  a  larger  reference  to  physical  and 
moral  causes  in  their  influence  on  the  ani- 
mal economy  of  man.  Of  hereditary  t^pa- 
perament  we  have  already  spoken.  Bat 
apart  from  this,  the  whole  of  life  teems  with 
incidents  which  must  needs  affect,  more  or 
less,  its  duration.  Every  particular  varia- 
tion of  health,  however  produced,  has  some 
definite  relation,  perceptible  or  not,  to  this 
result.  The  physical  conditions  and  habits 
of  the  individttid,  whether  those  of  luxuri- 
ous sensuality,  or  of  meagre  poverty,  are  in 
constant  action  here ;  and,  associated  with 
these,  the  various  occupations,  whether  of 
choice  or  necessity,  which  minister  to  the 
livelihood  of  man.  No  argument  is  needful 
to  show  the  bearing  of  the  latter,  both  upon 
individuals  and  communities.  In  a  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  country  especially, 
where  population  is  more  crowded,  and  where 
art  and  labor  in  thdr  every  branch  are 
strained  to  the  utmost  reach  of  human  exer- 
tion, life  becomes  subject  to  influences  which 
act  powerfully  upon  it,  and  tend  perhaps  on 
the  whole  to  shorten  its  duration.  The  ma- 
terials and  documents  we  possess  are  not  yet 
copious  and  exact  enough  to  justify  more 
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certain  eonelanons  on  the  sabject.  That 
aome  particular  oocupatiooB  abridge  life,  by 
bodily  confinement,  privation  of  good  air,  the 
direct  action  of  nozioas  vapors,  or  other  causes, 
is  a  fact  too  familiar  to  all.  To  this  class  of 
causes,  acting  more  definedly,  must  be  re- 
ferred in  part  the  diflbrence  between  town 
and  country  longevity ;  testified  in  England 
by  the  mean  anonal  mortality  in  the  larger 
towns  being  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  in  a 
.thousand,  while  that  of  the  whole  kingdom 
does  not  exceed  seventeen  in  the  same  num- 
ber. This  whole  subject  is  one  of  high  in- 
terest to  our  social  welfare,  and  attention  is 
now  keenly  awakened  to  it. 

Curiosity  may  also  be  directed  to  the  ques- 
tion how  the  learned  professions  stand  as  to 
relative  longevity  ?  In  such  an  inquiry  it  is 
obvious  that  individual  oases  go  very  little 
way  towards  its  solution.  With  respect  to 
the  profession  of  Law,  we  have  no  connected 
evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a  general  con- 
clusion, though  many  particular  instances  of 
great  judges  readily  suggest  themselves,  who 
have  continued  to  render  eminent  public  ser- 
vices through  a  long  term  of  age.  The  In- 
torance  Offices,  until  recently  at  least,  gave 
mo  e  distinct  results  as  to  the  value  of  cleri- 
eal'life  in  England.  The  Clergy,  in  fact, 
form  their  best  description  of  insurances ; 
aflbrding  an  average  of  life  considerably  be- 
yond that  of  any  other  class.  We  have 
much  reason,  however,  to  doubt  whether  the 
hard-worked  clergyman  of  the  present  day 
will  maintain  this  average  for  the  future. 
The  Medical  profession,  both  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  comes  much  lower  in  the  scale  of 
longevity.  No  material  for  satire  can  be 
drawn  from  this  fiict.  The  hard  labors,  bro- 
ken rest,  and  anxious  responsibilities  of  med- 
ical men,  and  their  much  greater  exposure 
to  infection  and  other  causes  of  disease,  well 
explain  that  whilst  they  are  prolonging  the 
lives  of  others  they  are  shortening  their  own. 

The  longevity  of  statesmen  and  of  men 
of  letters  offers  other  curious  topics  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  of  still  greater  difficulty,  from 
the  more  doubtful  definition  of  these  classes. 
Here,  again,  we  must  reject  the  evidence  of 
particular  cases,  as  not  leading  to  any  cer- 
tain conclusion.  We  read  of  Henry  Dan- 
dolo  reaching  the  age  of  97  ;*  Cardinal 
Fleury,  90 ;    Bolingbroke,  79 ;    Alberoni, 

*  ^*  Bot,"  says  Gibbon,  in  recording  the  fact, 
"this  extraordinary  longevity  is  not  observed  by 
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80  ;  Pombal,  83  years.  In  our  own  times 
we  are  familiar  with  the  venerable  aspect 
and  antique  manners  of  Talleyrand,  Met- 
temich,  and  Nesselrode — statesmen  who 
have  played  so  various  a  part  amid  the 
changes  of  dynasties  and  the  conflicts  of  em- 
pires. And,  again,  among  the  greatest  men 
of  our  own  country,  less  exposed  indeed  to 
revolutionary  storms,  we  find  the  names  of 
many  who,  happily  for  this  nation,  have 
continued  the  eminent  labors  and  services  of 
earlier  life  into  a  prolonged  age  of  honor 
and  usefulness.  Of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
it  was  truly  said  on  the  morrow  of  his  death, 
that  he  had  exhausted  nature  as  he  had  ex- 
hausted glory ;  and  to  the  same  illustrious 
generation  belong  the  names  of  Lyndhurst, 
Brougham,  and  Lansdowne, — all  still  main- 
taining, under  what  is  weight  of  years 
alone,  the  vigor,  eloquence,  and  ability 
which  have  marked  every  stage  of  their  ca- 
reer. But,  after  all,  such  instances  inter- 
pret only  individualities  of  temperament, 
and  afford  no  answer  to  the  general  question. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  literary  and 
scientific  men.  We  might  quote  the  exam- 
ples of  Hobbes,  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  Heyne, 
Goethe,  Newton,  Kepler,  Halley,  Cassini, 
Maria- Agnesi,  and  others  all  reaching  ages 
between  80  and  100 ;  or  the  living  fame  of 
Humboldt,  still  eminent,  at  87,  in  every 
great  fitculty  of  mind ;  but  we  can  venture 
no  general  affirmation  grounded  upon  such 
instances. 

From  these  topics  we  pass  to  another  of  close 
affinity  with  them,  namely,  the  influence  of 
those  passions,  cares,  and  excesses  of  mind 
which  belong  to  the  strange  and  fitful  his* 
tory  of  human  life,  and  affect  every  part  of 
it,  from  very  infancy  to  theextreaaityof  age. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  relative 
influence  of  moral  and  purely  physical 
causes  upon  longevity.  They  are  so  mutu- 
ally consequent  upon  one  another,  so  inter- 
woven in  all  ways,  that  both  reason  and 
observation  are  at  fault  in  seeking  to  distin- 
guish their  effects.  What  we  have  hitherto 
been  discussing  are  chiefly  facts,  measured 
more  or  less  exactly  by  numbers  and  tables. 

the  original  writers,  nor  does  there  exist  mother 
example  of  a  hero  near  one  hundred  years  of  age. 
Theophrastns  miriit  afford  an  instance  of  a  writer 
of  ninety-nine.  It  is  soarcely  possible  that  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  bod^  should  snpport  tiiem- 
selves  to  such  a  period  of  life.**  {DecUne  and  Fatt, 
cap.  Lx.) 
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We  now  allade  to  topics  which  cannot  be  re- 
duced under  any  formularies, — scarcely  even 
can  be  methodized  by  discussion.  No  statis- 
tics can  embrace  or  penetrate  the  whole  of 
the  inquiry :  though  in  certain  parts  of  it 
they  may  eventually  carry  us  further  than 
those  commonplace  maxims  and  generalities 
which  have  currency  in  the  world. 

The  simple  but  certain  fact  presents  itself 
in  the  outset,  that  the  healthiness  of  the 
organs  ministering  to  the  several  functions 
of  life  constitutes  the  health  of  the  man, 
and  in  the  same  proportion  tends  to  prolong 
his  age.  Though  physiologists  hold  some 
verbal  dispute  on  this  point,  yet  can  we 
hardly  define  Vitality  otherwise  than  as  a 
force  or  power,  acting  through  organic 
structures,  and  depending  upon  the  integrity 
of  these  for  its  own  amount  and  complete- 
ness. While  admitting  that  the  power  is 
one  which  controls,  and  often  seemingly 
contradicts,  the  physical  laws  most  familiar 
to  us — that  it  holds  in  abeyance,  for  exam- 
ple, the  chemical  tendencies  of  the  matter 
in  which  it  subsists — still  we  see  that  matter 
and  organization  are  necessary  to  its  action, 
and  that  by  these  it  ia  variously  and  unceas- 
ingly altered  through  every  part  of  individ- 
ual existence.  We  are  enabled,  without  any 
abuse  of  language,  and  indeed  almost  com- 
pelled, to  speak  of  vitality  as  a  quantity — 
varying  in  different  individuals  by  original 
organization — in  each  fluctuating  continu- 
ally during  life — and  reduced  to  its  mini- 
mum where  life  is  prolonged  into  old  age. 
What  poetry  has  described  as  the  blood  <'  in 
languid  eddies  loitering  into  phlegm,"  may 
not  be  physiologically  true ;  yet  it  is  in  some 
sort  sanctioned  by  the  doctrine  of  a  great 
physiologist  as  to  the  especial  vitality  of 
this  fluid.  But  if  we  rather  regard  vitality 
as  a  function  of  the  nervous  system,  or  view 
it  as  a  mysterious  entity  of  itself,  still  we 
must  conceive  of  it  as  a  power  generated 
within  the  body ;  connected  with  oil  the  or- 
ganic functions;  and  susceptible  of  great 
variation  in  quantity  or  degree. 

Garrying  this  view  into  the  practical  ques- 
tion how  vitality  may  best  be  maintained 
and  prolonged  into  old  age,  we  must  look 
mainly  to  four  general  conditions,  which 
may  be  said  to  include  all  that  is  most  es- 
sential to  the  fulfilment  of  this  problem. 
These  are,  air,  as  belonging  to  respiration — 
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aliment— ezeroise  of  the  body—end  exerciae 
of  the  mental  fnnctions. 

The  first  of  these  topics,  that  of  the  air 
we  breathe,  presents  more  difficulties  than 
might  be  supposed ;  owing  in  no  small  part 
to  the  vague  notions  and  prejudices  current 
on  the  subject,  and  which  science  has  hith- 
erto but  partially  corrected.  The  contin- 
gencies of  climate,  for  instance, — whether 
hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  equable  or  variable, 
— are  made  the  subject  of  endless  common- 
places, unfounded  in  fact,  and  often  of  in- 
jurious application.  Since  the  Continent  of 
Europe  has  been  laid  open  to  universal 
travel,  local  interests  and  fashions  have 
tended  further  to  distort  the  truth ;  and 
health  is  run  after,  whether  from  climate  or 
mineral  waters,  upon  the  most  ignorant 
plausibilities ;  and  with  little  regard  to 
other  circumstances,  which  often  more  than 
contravene  the  benefit  sought  for.  The 
lungs  may  gain  good  from  a  warm  atmos- 
phere, but  this  may  be  paid  for  by  gastric 
disorders  scarcely  less  noxious.  Heat  is  too 
commonly  regarded  as  a  panacea  for  all  our 
bodily  ills.  In  truth,  cold  has  an  equally 
fair  title  to  take  its  place  in  the  class  of 
remedies ;  for  in  many  cases  where  health  is 
inertly  loitered  away  under  southern  suns, 
the  frame  might  have  gained  vigor  and 
vitality  among  our  own  northern  mountains. 
A  comparison  of  the  registers  of  mean  mor- 
tality in  these  respective  localities  goes  far 
to  sanction  this  judgment. 

But  we  must  not  deal  with  this  subject  as 
represented  by  climate  only.  The  amount 
and  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  a  ques- 
tion belonging  to  every  place,  and  of  far 
more  interest  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
We  do  not  here  enter  into  the  chemical 
theory  of  respiration,  or  the  controversies  it 
has  engendered.  Whether  the  ingress  of 
oxygen  into  the  blood,  or  the  extrication  of 
carbon  from  it,  be  the  main  purpose  fulfilled 
— whether,  according  to  Liebig,  respiration 
is  a  true  process  of  combustion,  or  whether 
it  may  be  otherwise  interpreted — what  con- 
cerns us  is  the  fact,  that  a  certain  number  of 
cubic  inches  of  air  be  taken  into  the  lungs 
at  each  inspiration,  and  that  this  air  be  of  a 
certain  purity,  as  conditions  necessary  to 
the  healthy  existence  and  full  vitality  of  the 
individual  being.  The  imperfect  attainment 
of  these  conditions  throughout  the  whole,  or 
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a  part  of  life,  tends,  in  the  same  proportion, 
to  enfeeble  the  vital  poiyer,  and  to  abridge, 
more  or  less,  the  term  of  existence.  The  in 
sufficient  prodaction  and  maintenance  of  this 
power  impabs  longevity,  not  less  than  its  too 
lavish  expenditure  in  the  various  abuses  and 
vices  of  social  life. 

Hence  the  vast  importance  of  all  that  may 
be  done  by  open  air,  exercise,  ventilation  of 
dwellings,  and  removal  of  noxious  exhala- 
tions, on  behalf  of  this  great  function  of 
life.  These  things  are  better  understood 
than  they  were,  and  more  is  attempted  and 
affected  for  their  attainment.  But  still 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Medical  science 
is  called  upon  to  prevent  disease,  as  well  as 
to  restore  health.  We  confidently  believe 
that  more  might  be  effected  to  this  end,  as 
well  for  individuals  as  for  communities,  were 
the  healthy  state  of  respiration  cultivated 
with  the  same  care  which  is  given  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  organs. 
We  doubt  not  that  this  function  is  capable  of 
being  restored,  improved,  and  maintained  in 
efficiency,  by  well-ordered  exercises  of  the 
lungs ;  and  by  due  attention  to  the  mechan- 
ism of  these  organs  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
habits  of  life.  It  may  not  occur  to  our  read- 
ers, and  yet  it  is  strictly  true,  that  the  famil- 
iar  conditions  of  posture  of  body,  speaking, 
singing,  &c.,  are  deeply  concerned  in  this 
matter  ;  the  more  so  from  the  very  familiarity 
of  every-day  use.  If  forty  cubic  inches  of  air 
taken  into  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration  are 
required  for  the  purposes'  of  their  function, 
and  thirty  or  twenty  only  are  inspired,  it  is 
certain  that  the  blood  will  not  be  duly 
changed,  and  that  every  organ  in  the  body 
will  suffer  more  or  less  by  the  deficiency. 
To  enlarge  the  quantity  then  in  such  cases 
is  an  object  of  high  ftnportance  ;  not  suffi- 
ciently r^arded,  we  may  add,  in  the  medi- 
cal practice  of  our  day. 

On  the  valne  to  health  of  the  purity  of 
the  air  we  breathe,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak.  Free  ventilation  is  here  the  main 
agent  in  our  hands,  whether  we  look  to  the 
replacement  of  air  despoiled  of  its  oxygen, 
or  to  the  removal  of  noxious  matters  present 
in  it.  Our  actual  knowledge,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, does  not  enable  ns  to  exclude  alto- 
gether those  noxious  ingredients — some  of 
them  doubtless  animal  or  vegetable  organ- 
isms-—which  produce  epidemic  or  endemic 
diseases.    Kor  can  we'  yet  deal  with  those 
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equally  unknown  influences  on  the  body,  for 
good  as  well  as  for  ill,  which  depend  on 
electrical  states  of  atmosphere,  the  forma- 
tion of  ozone,  &c.  But  science  is  now 
actively  directed  to  these  various  objects; 
and  meanwhile  we  may  fairly  assume  change 
and  freedom  of  air  by  ventilation,  as  the 
most  efficient  preventive  means  in  our 
power. 

Looking  next  to  aliment,  in  its  connection 
with  health,  and  therefore  with  longevity, 
we  encounter  a  topic  which  has  been  end- 
lessly discussed  and  written  upon,  and  made 
the  subject  of  various  and  perplexing  opin- 
ions. All  this  is  natural  and  inevitable. 
For  the  subject  in  question  embraces  not 
only  what  is  necessary  to  human  existence, 
but  also  what  belongs  to  man's  luxury  and 
sensuality  ;  and  is,  moreover,  connected  with 
all  those  changes  of  bodily  condition,  wheth- 
er healthy  or  morbid  in  kind,  which  are 
most  open  to  common  observation.  Includ- 
ing further  under  the  same  head  those  many 
forms  of  liquid,  from  simple  water  to  the 
strongest  alcoholic  drinks,  which  the  natural 
or  perverted  ingenuity  of  man  has  mingled 
with  his  aliment,  we  come  upon  a  new  class 
of  effects,  of  deep  interest  not  only  to  indi- 
viduals, but  to  the  welfare  of  social  life. 

Vague  though  it  may  seem,  and  common- 
place, we  can  find  no  more  fitting  word  than 
moderation,  to  express  what  is  best  in  diet, 
in  its  relation  to  health  and  length  of  life. 
No  specification  of  the  wholesome  or  un* 
wholesome  in  food  can  be  of  avail  for  good, 
unless  in  subordination,  more  or  less,  to  this 
one  condition.  As  in  the  relation  of  the 
lungs  to  air,  so  the  digestive  organs  require 
a  certain  quantity  of  food — ^varying  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  in  the  same  person  at 
different  periods — to  maintain  the  healthy 
state  and  sufficiency  of  the  blood,  and 
through  them  the  due  action  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body.  And  nature,  where  un- 
spoiled by  vitiated  habits,  furnishes  a  rule 
and  measure,  which  every  one,  whatever  the 
diversity  of  temperament,  may  safely  and 
expediently  consult  for  himself.  Here  espe- 
citdly,  however,  men  are  more  prone  to  be 
governed  by  faulty  habits  and  injurious 
maxims,  than  to  be  convinced  by  reason  or 
instructed  by  experience.  That  appetite, 
for  which  the  old  epicure  would  pay  any 
price,  is  too  much  regarded  as  a  condition 
to  be  instantly  suppressed  by  food.    Even 
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ander  disease,  when  nature  resumes  her 
rights,  and  rejects  with  loathing  the  aliment 
which  the  stomach  has  no  power  to  digest, 
the  mischievous  seal  of  friends  comes  in, 
feeding  the  disorder  and  not  the  body,  by 
what  they  force  upon  the  patient.  The 
catalogue  of  ills  which  Indigestion  directly 
or  indirectly  involves — from  the  early  op- 
pression after  food,  to  those  later  and  more 
various  effects,  both  on  body  and  mind,  for 
which  the  hesterna  vitia  are  responsible, — 
might  seem  sufficient  to  enforce  a  rule,  were 
they  duly  recognized  in  their  origin.  "V^e 
may  reasonably  regret  that  the  term  dys- 
pepsia,  while  actually  expressing  this  origin, 
should  in  effect  throw  a  classic  veil  over  the 
simple  and  certain  source  whence  these  ills 
arise.  Common  phrases  are  better  suited  to 
common  things,  and  more  salutary  in  their 
influence. 

It  has  been  a  question  mooted  of  old,  and 
often  revived,  whether  intemperance  in  food, 
or  in  drinks,  is  most  injurious  to  health  and 
life.  An  eminent  physician  of  antiquity, 
Celsus,  pronounces  against  the  former ;  and 
if  the  question  be  so  put  as  to  exclude  the 
wilder  forms  of  inebriety,  we  may  perhaps 
acquiesce  in  this  opinion.  There  is  some 
risk,  however,  in  discussing  a  matter  of 
preference,  where  both  contingencies  are  so 
prolific  of  evil.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
instances  cited  of  prolonged  life  in  drunk- 
ards, and  doubtless  such  do  occur.  But 
they  are  as  certainly  exceptional ;  and  fairly 
sabject  in  each  case  to  the  common  and 
obvious  explanation,  that  life  would  have 
been  longer  extended  had  the  habit  been 
otherwise.  The  drunkard  who  dies  at  70, 
might  well  have  reached  80,  if  sober. 

But  while  thus  associating  moderation  of 
life  with  length  of  life,  we  are  bound  to  add 
there  may  be  excess  even  in  this  laudable 
direction.  A  constant  and  anxious  care  for 
existence,  and  rigid  rules  of  living  founded 
up(m  this,  tend  in  their  ovm  way  to  curtail 
what  it  is  sought  to  prolong.  There  is  some 
practical  truth  in  the  story  in  the  Spectator, 
of  the  gentleman  who  cut  short  his  life  by 
weighing  or  measuring  every  article  of  his 
food.  Of  the  famous  case  of  Comaro  we  have 
already  spoken,  as  not  justifying  all  that  M. 
Flourens  seeks  to  derive  from  it,  without 
due  regard  to  those  peculiarities  of  tempera*- 
ment  which  that  autobiography  puts  before 
The  truth  we  oonaider  to  b^-«&d  it  is 
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a  physiological  &ot — that  whatever  leads 
the  mind  to  give  close  and  minute  attention 
to  the  stomach  an^  organs  of  digestion,  does 
more  or  less  embarrass  that  great  function, 
and  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 
Temperance  must  not  be  made  to  march  in 
manacles  and  fetters,  or  with  steps  of  un- 
broken uniformity.  We  degrade  the  yirtue 
by  this  manner  of  using  it ;  and  attempt 
what  is  impossible  under  the  endless  changes 
incident  to  the  life  of  man.    . 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  exercises  of 
the  body,  in  their  reference  to  longevity. 
Under  the  definition  of  vitality  already 
given,  it  will  be  obvious  that  whatever  tends 
to  maintain  the  organs  generally  in  their 
healthy  state,  tends  in  the  same  proportion 
to  preserve  and  prolong  life.  Exercise  is 
one  of  the  great  means  to  this  end.  An 
organ  destined  to  a  particular  function  is 
beet  kept  in  its  integrity  by  the  exercise  of 
this  function,  with  a  due  regard  to  those 
progressive  and  inevitable  changes  which 
time  brings  upon  every  man.  If  we  tiake 
the  term  exercise  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as 
expressing  the  muscular  action  of  the  body, 
the  conclusion  is  the  same— rendered  still 
more  explicit  by  our  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fluence of  these  actions  in  maintaining  the 
vigor  and  equality  of  the  circulation  through- 
out the  system ;  and  thereby  keeping  all 
the  organs  in  healthy  balance  and  relation  to 
each  other.  The  changes,  fitting  or  neces- 
sary, as  old  age  comes  on,  cannot  be  measured 
by  years  only.  The  time  and  the  necessity 
vary  for  the  constitution  of  every  individual ; 
and  must  be  determined  for  each  by  a  juat  ob- 
servation of  himself.  A, wise  man  will  find 
steps  and  stages  in  thedesoent  of  life,  on  which 
to  repose  a  while ;  without  sudden  or  entire 
relinquishment  of  thcle  bodily  habits  which, 
diKreetly  used,  conduce  to  health  and  preser- 
vation at  this  period  as  well  as  in  youth  and 
middle  age.  The  discretion  needful  is  that 
suggested  by  experience.  Whatever  amount 
of  exertion  is  felt  to  exhaust  the  bodily 
powers,  is  fitly  to  be  avoided— whatever  can 
be  done  without  such  effect  is  certainly  safe, 
and  probable  beneficial  to  health. 

A  story  is  current  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who 
himself  lived  to  eighty-nine,  that  whenever 
very  aged  witnesses  appeared  in  the  Court 
over  which  he  so  long  presided,  it  was  his 
wont  to  interrogate  tbeai  as  to  their  habits 
of  life ;  and  with  the  lesolt  that  in  no  one 
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babit  was  there  any  general  ooncurrenoe, 
except  in  that  of  early  rising.  Anecdotes  of 
this  kind  are  for  the  most  part  either  untrue 
or  exaggerated  in  degree.  Sarly  rising  is 
doabtleflB  in  many  ways  favorable  to  health ; 
hot  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  for 
longevity.  Even  were  the  story  in  question 
true,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  vigorous 
vitality  in  these  instances  maintained  the 
habit,  than  that  the  habit  maintained  the 
vitality. 

What  has  just  been  said  about  exercises 
of  the  body  in  relation  to  longevity  will,  in 
great  measure,  apply  to  the  mental  functions 
also.  We  cannot  indeed  assume,  because 
facts  disprove  it,  that  there  is  any  exact 
parity  between  the  mind  and  body  in  their 
connection  with  mere  age.  The  mind  may, 
and  often  does,  retain  its  faculties  little  im- 
paired, when  vitality,  as  expressed  by  the 
bodily  powers,  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb. 
But  let  this  reduction  go  further,  and  they 
too  give  way  ;  in  obedience  to  the  common 
lav  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to  man 
on  earth.  The  question  before  us  regards 
the  capacity  for  prolonging  their  duration, 
and  the  means  conducive  to  this  end.  And 
here  we  come  upon  the  track  of  a  great 
writer,  whose  views  on  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture  of  old  age,  though  somewhat 
florid  in  coloring,  have  always  earned  the 
respect  due  to  his  name  and  high  philosophy. 
The  doctrine  of  Cicero  is  that  the  Acuities 
of  the  mind  in  old  age  are  best  maintained 
by  their  exercise.  ^'Manent  ingenia  senibus^ 
ffiodo  permaneant  siudium  et  industria, ' '  In 
this  doctrine,  and  on  the  same  grounds  just 
UBerted  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  bodily 
powers,  we  are  disposed  fully  to  acquiesce. 
Every  intellectual  faculty  is  dolled  and 
diminished  by  want  of  use,— «ach  one  is 
maintained  in  vigor,  if  not  improved,  by  its 
fitting  and  temperate  employment.  This 
inazim,  true  generally  to  every  time  of  life, 
nqoires  no  other  modification  for  old  age, 
than  the  simple  one  of  additional  care  that 
there  be  no  habitual  excess.  Vitality  is 
weakened  or  exhausted  by  intemperance  of 
nund  as  well  as  of  body ;  and  in  old  age  is 
lev  easily  repaired.  The  brain,  that  organ 
which  comes  in  snob  close  and  mysterious 
relation  to  the  mental  functions,  more  es- 
pecially needs  this  forbearance  in  advanced 
life.  At  this  period  it  readily  becomes  the 
nbjeot  of  disordered  action  or  disease,  from 
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any  excess  of  use,  even  of  the  intellectual 
powers ; — ^yet  much  more,  from  any  intem- 
perance or  disorder  of  the  moral  emotions. 
Quietude  and  forbearance  form  theright  rule 
in  oar  hands — not  premature  disuse  and 
abandonment  of  the  faculties  committed  to 
us ;  which  beyond  doubt  are  better  preserved 
by  th^  exercise  within  the  limits  we  have 
denoted. 

Here  again  we  have  the  authority  of 
Cicero  to  refer  to,  and  willingly  adopt  it. 
He  gives  ns  various  instances  of  the  exer- 
cise and  preservation  of  the  mental  faculties 
to  an  extreme  age;  and  such  examples,  in 
truth,  are  familiar  at  every  period,  and  to 
the  individual  knowledge  of  us  all.  We 
might  cite  many  in  our  own  knowledge. 
But  a  few  years  ago,  three  eminent  men 
passed  from  among  us  here,  each  verging  on 
90,  closely  associated  in  friendship  and 
habits  of  social  life ;  and  all  possessing  un- 
clouded intellects,  generous  and  enlightened 
feelings,  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  events, 
public  and  private,  passing  around  ihem. 
Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
these  men  may  probably  recognize  them, 
even  under  this  brief  description.  For  the 
most  part,  it  must  be  admitted,  such  cases 
as  these  are  connected  with  a  sound  bodily 
organization,  concurrently  preserved.  But 
this,  as  we. have  already  stated,  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  the  case.  The  dispropor- 
tion of  the  two  powers  makes  itself  known 
to  us  in  numberless  instances.    From  the 

**  Souls  that  can  scarce  fbrment  their  mass  of 
clay,- 

to  that  elsewhere  described  by  the  same  great 
poet: 

**  A  fiery  soul  that  working  out  its  way. 
Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'er  informed  the  tenement  of  clay," — 

we  have  every  grade  of  relation  between 
these  separate  faculties,  which  in  their  mys- 
terious conjunction  make  up  the  nature  of 
man.  No  more  ourioos,  but  no  more  diffi- 
cult part,  of  human  physiology  than  that  of 
determining  these  relations,  and  the  condi- 
tions which  influence  and  alter  them.  Here 
it  is  that  disease  often  serves  us  as  the  best 
interpreter, 'by  detaching  and  insulating,  as 
it  were,  different  functions,  which  in  health 
are  so  closely  associated  as  to  escape  all  di- 
vision or  definition. 

The  Memory  is  undoubtedly  the  mental 
faculty  which  is  first  and  most  obviously  af« 
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fected  by  old  age.  This  wooderful  interme- 
diam  between  body  and  mind,  varying  so 
greatly  in  different  individaale,  and  so 
stran^y  capricioQS  in  tbe  same  individual 
from  the  accidents  of  the  day  or  hoar,  woald 
seem  to  partake  more  of  mere  mechanism 
than  any  other  of  the  intellectaal  powers. 
It  andergoes  changes  more  explicitly  from 
physical  canses  ;  and  both  its  excellences  and 
defects  are  marked  by  pecnliarities  which  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  conditions  of  organic  kind. 
The  anomalies  of  memory  in  advanced  life 
are  familiar  to  every  one ;  especially  so  the 
facts  of  the  early  forgetfulness  of  names,  and 
the  frequent  retention  of  things  long  past, 
while  recent  events  flit  away,  like  shadows, 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind.  Or,  more 
strangely  still  (though  never  perhaps  without 
some  morbid  changes  of  brain),  the  oblitera- 
tion of  certain  classes  of  events,  or  certain 
subjects  of  memory,  as  if  by  a  sort  of  me- 
chanical separation  from  every  thing  else 
abiding  in  this  mysterious  receptacle. 

The  importance  of  preserving  memory  in 
its  integrity,  as  long  and  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  will  probably  be  admitted.  Some  may 
urge  that  an  oblivion  of  things  past  is  tbe 
best  security  for  a  tranquil  old  age.  But 
this  virtually  reduces  man  to  a  mere  moiety 
of  existence ;  and  the  same  reasoning  might 
be  used  to  prove  that  utter  imbecility  of 
mind  is  a  blessing  in  this  latter  stage  of  life. 
Such  imbecility,  from  natural  causes,  often 
occurs ;  but  we  have  no  title  to  consider  it  a 
good,  or  to  neglect  any  means  which  may 
obviate  or  retard  it.  We  will  not  venture 
to  say  that  these  means  are  many  or  certain. 
As  regards  memory  in  particular,  all  that  can 
be  done  at  this  period  of  life  is 'to  aid  in  giv- 
ing it  the  direction  which  circumstances 
ma^e  desirable,  and  to  spare  it  those  painful 
•  efforts  at  recollection  which  seem  to  weaken 
ithe  veiy  faculty  they  exercise.  The  latter 
-remark  we  believe  to  be  of  valuable  applica- 
tion to  other  periods,  long  antecedent  to  old 
age;  but  especially  perhaps  to  that  time 
when  the  fisioulty  is  first  felt  to  decline  in 
clearness  and  power.  Recollection — that  is, 
the  efibrt  of  the  will  to  combine  or  extricate 
what  is  laid  up  in  the  memory— cannot  be 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point  without  beget- 
ting a  certain  confusion  of  mind,  hurtful  to 
the  faculty  itself,  and  probably  to  others  also. 
The  consciousness  of  every  one  will  give 
proof  as  to  these  ooonmnces ;  and  at  the 


time,  if  duly  consulted,  vMxd  warning  to 
avoid  them. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  briefly 
adverting  to  that  question,  which  at  every 
period  has  been  so  variously  agitated, — 
whether  longevity  is  desirable,  or  not?  A 
momentous  inquiry,  indeed,  if  it  really  ad- 
mitted of  any  determinate  answer.  But  none 
such  can  be  given.  The  conditions  are  far 
too  numerous  and  complex  to  warrant  any 
general  conclusions ;  and  even  in  individual 
cases,  and  with  direct  appeal  to  those  con- 
cerned in  the  question,  the  difficulties  are 
hardly  overcome.  The  feelings  of  one  mo- 
ment change  at  the  next.  Even  where  their 
expression  can  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  lon- 
gevity itself  is  a  vague  term ;  and  rendered 
more  so  by  the  various  contingencies  of 
health  and  power  preserved,  which  alone  can 
give  just  measure  of  life,  or  of  the  capacity 
to  enjoy  it.  The  old  man  of  80,  and  he  of 
100,  may  be  on  a  par  as  to  those  conditions 
upon  which  we  found  our  only  valid  estimate 
for  each. 

We  must  then  receive  with  some  allow- 
ance those  writings,  eloquent  though  they 
may  be,  in  which  the  cause  of  old  age,  as 
such,  is  pleaded  boldly  before  us.  Hero  the 
name  and  authority  of  Cicero  again  come 
into  view.  Though  we  are  unable,  with 
Montaigne,  to  say  of  his  treatise  *  De  Seneo- 
tute,'  *  tV  donne  Vappitit  de  vieUlir,*  we  can 
well  admire  the  fervor  with  which  he  main- 
tains his  thesis,  and  the  happy  ingenuity  of 
his  argument.  Nor  can  we  grudge  him  his 
eloquent  abstraction  of  what  old  age  might 
be ;  while  admitting  that,  however  rare  and 
difficult  their  full  attainment,  the  objects  and 
methods  he  indicates  are  all  fitted  to  give 
honor,  tranquillity,  and  usefulness  to  the  lat- 
ter stages  of  life.  Add  to  these  the  relig- 
ious confidence  and  consolation,  which  Cicero 
could  only  vaguely,  if  at  all,  proffer,  and  we 
have  a  summary  of  all  that  is  in  man's 
power  towards  the  attainment  of  that  great 
end,  a  happy  and  venerated  old  age. 

But,  to  reach  this  end,  the  preparation 
must  be  begun  long  before.  Without  in- 
fringing too  far  on  the  style  of  the  pulpit, 
we  may  point  out  the  main  fact,  that  the 
habits,  feelings,  and  interests  of  earlier  life 
are  all  carried  forwards  into  old  age,  and 
often  intensified  in  degree,  by  the  removal  of 
the  circumstances  which  before  occurred  to 
temper  or  restrun  them.     '  On  ne  jetie  paint 
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Panere  dans  le  Jleuve  de  la  vte,"  is  the  happy 
phrase  of  an  old  French  writer  for  that  oon- 
tinaity  of  life,  by  which  all  its  parts  are 
linked  together,  and  the  young  man,  in  his 
btdlectaal,  moral,  and  physical  habits,  be- 
oomee  the  interpreter,  more  or  less,  of  what 
follows  in  his  after-age.  When  Lord  Bacon 
says,  with  his  wonted  weight  of  words, 
''Strength  of  natnre  in  yoath  passeth  over 
many  ezoeeses,  which  are  owing  a  man  till 
be  is  old,*'  he  expresses  a  physical  as  well  as 
a  moral  fiict,  which  cannot  be  too  well 
weighed  in  the  education  and  conduct  of 
early  life.  It  is  a  maxim  full  of  practical 
wisdom. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  various 
sentiments  with-  which  old  age,  and  ap- 
proaching end,  are  regarded  by  the  aged 
themselves.  In  many  of  them  the  desire  to 
pass  away,  and  this  even  without  the  solicit* 
ation  of  active  pain  or  suffering,  is  equally 
earnest  and  nncere.  It  is  with  them  as 
with   '*Tre  vecchi"   in  the  Purgatorio  of 

Dante: 

«  E  par  lor  tardi 
Che  Dio  in  miglior  vita  li  ripogna." 

Individual  temperament  is  partly  concerned 
in  producing  this  weariness  of  protracted 
life ;  but  other  causes  also  come  into  opera- 
tion to  which  we  have  not  space  to  advert. 
There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  we  may 
briefly  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  a  provi- 
dential dispensation  to  the  latter  stages  of 
human  life ;  and  we  do  so,  by  borrowing  a 


few  lines,  which  succintly  but  clearly  ex- 
press the  circumstance  to  which  we  al- 
lude: 

« 

'*  No  previous  reason  or  feeling,  no  judg- 
ment of  vigorous  health,  can  afford  a  right 
estimate  of  the  relation  the  mind  assumes  to 
death  in  the  latter  hours  of  life,  even  where 
little  impairment  of  its  faculties  has  oo- 
curred.  This  is  especiallv  true  where  long 
and  painful  sickness  has  been  the  prelude  to 
the  event.  But  the  exhaustion  even  from 
acute  pain  of  short  continuance  alters  this 
relation  ;  and  even  without  sickness  or  suf- 
fering of  any  kind,  the  mere  diminution  of 
vital  power  by  general  decay  produces  the 
same  eflbct.  The  earnestness  to  live  abates, 
as  the  possession  of  life,  from  whatever  cause, 
is  gradually  withdrawn." 

This,  we  think,  will  be  recognized  as  true 
by  those  who  have  been  observant  of  these 
things;  and  witnessed  the  changes  which 
gradually  supervene  on  the  feelings,  as  the 
physical  conditions  of  vitality  abate  in 
power,  and  action  subsides  into  repose.  We 
willingly  close  these  observations  at  this 
point.  If  unable  to  assent  to  the  doctrine 
of  M.  Flourens  that  a  century  is  the  natural 
term  of  human  longevity,  we  thoroughly 
agree  with  him  that  individual  habits  may 
be  made  to  contribute  much  to  the  healthy 
prolongation  of  life ;  and  we  can  affirm  with 
assurance  that  these  habits  are  such  as  best 
accord  with  the  happiness,  dignity,  and 
higher  destmies  of  our  species. 


Tec  Buhxkn  Russian  Flcbt. — Of  all  the  70 
nssels  that  were  scuttled  or  sunk  in  the  harbor 
of  Sebastopol  between  September,  1854,  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  there  have  been  only  one  steamer, 
the  Chenoneae,  and  a  few  transports,  raised. 
The  result  of  the  examination  to  wMch  the  others 
have  been  subjected  by  divers,  shows  them  to  be 
not  worth  much  expense  being  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  ships  or  the  line,  which  were  sunk 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  had  already  been 
ten  years  afloat,  and  have  now  been  imbedded  in 
the  sands  there  for  two  winters,  so  that  they 
certainly  cannot  be  worth  much.  The  liners, 
Paris,  Grossftirst,  Constantine,  Maria,  and 
Tsehesma,  are  lying  on  their  beam  ends,  and 
have  been  much  injured  by  the  lurching  over 
of  the  guns,  the  ballast,  and  other  ponderous 
articles;  the  Chrabry,  KuUewtschy,  and  the 
steamers  Vladimir,  Bessarabia,  Gromonessetz, 
Odessa,  Krimea,  and  Turok,  are  described  as 
standing  upright  on  their  keels,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  lift  these  by  means  of  the  Chersonese 


and  the  transports.  As  regards  those  steamers 
which  were  among  the  vessels  that  were  last 
sunk,  considerable  hopes  are  entertained  that 
they  may  be  brought  mto  serTice  again.  The 
parties  who  have  undertaken  the  recovery  of 
these  wrecks  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  are 
to  be  paid  fbr  their  trouble  and  outlay  with  one 
half  the  estimated  value  of  all  objects  recovered, 
a  remuneration  that  is  thought  to  be  in  all 
probability  very  inadequate  to  the  expenses. 
The  method  proposed  is  to  fksten  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  to  he  raised,  sacks,  made  air-ti^ht  with . 
tar  or  gutta  percha;  in  the  case  of  a  ship  of  the 
line,  it  is  calculated  that  2000  of  these  sacks 
must  be  used  containing  60,000  cubic  feet  of  air. 
Whether  the  scuttled  vessels  can  ever  be  used  or 
not,  it  seems  to  be  decided  that  they  must  be 
lifted,  and  not  blown  to  pieces,  inasmuch  as  by 
the  latter  process  the  roads  would  be  encuo^ 
bered  with  a  vast  number  of  chains,  guns, 
anchors,  and  other  heavy  bodies,  which  would 
forever  after  obstruct  the  anchorage  very  much. 
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From  The  Examiuor 
A  Journey  through  Tescas ;  or  a  Winter  ^ 
Saddle  and  Camo  Life  on  the  Border 
Country  of  the  united  States  and  Mexico. 
By  Fredenok  Law  Olmsted,  author  of  **  A 
Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  &cu 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Olmsted  is  not  only  writing  pleasant 
books  of  trayel,  but  doing  wholesome  work 
by  the  fidelity  with  which  he  depicts  in 
them  the  state  of  agriculture  where  slayes 
are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  state 
of  society  where  they  aro  only  domestic  ser- 
vants. In  the  present  volume  the  rough 
notes  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  journey  are  put  to- 
gether by  a  brother  who  was  his  companion, 
and  who  has  of  course  had  license  freely  to 
add  recollections  of  his  own ;  but  the  two 
brothers  write  with  a  single  spirit.  They 
describe  slavery  as  an  institution  that 
spreads  as  a  blight  over  the  industry  of  the 
States  in  which  it  is  maintained,  and  describe 
it  in  this  work  simply  by  recording  what 
they  heard  and  saw  while  travelling  -in  a 
region  into  which  slavery  has  not  very  long 
been  introduced.  Already  the  soil  shows 
signs  of  exhaustion : 

*<  You  may  think  it  too  soon  to  form  a 
judgment  of  any  value  upon  the  prosperity 
of  Texas,  as  measured  by  the  other  criterion 
I  proposed — namely,  *  the  completeness  with 
which  the  opportunity  for  profitable  labor  is 
retained.'  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  eastern  counties,  that  spectacle 
so  familiar  and  so  melancholy  in  your  own 
State,  in  all  the  older  Slave  States,  is  already 
not  unfrequently  seen  by  the  traveller — an 
abandoned  plantation  of  <  worn-out' fields, 
with  its  little  village  of  dwellings,  now  a 
home  only  for  wolves  and  vultures?  This 
but  indicates  a  large  class  of  observations, 
by  which  I  hold  mvself  justified  in  asserting 
that  the  natural  elements  of  wealth  in  the 
soil  of  Texas  will  have  been  more  exhausted 
in  ten  years,  an^  with  them  the  rewards 
offered  by  Providence  to  labor  will  have  been 
more  lessened  than,  without  slavery,  would 
.  have  been  the  case  in  two  hundred.  Do  not 
think  that  I  use  round  numbers  carelessly. 
After  two  hundred  years'  occupation  of  simi- 
lar soils  by  a  free-laboring  community,  I 
have  seen  no  such  evidences  of  wa8t«  as,  in 
T^xas,  I  have  after  ten  years  of  slavery. 
And  indications  of  the  same  kind  I  have 
observed,  not  isolated,  but  general,  in  every 
slave  State  but  two — which  I  have  seen  only 
in  parts  yet  scaroel;^  at  all  settled.  More- 
over, I  have  seen  similar  phenomena  follow- 


•    I  ing  slavery  in  other  countries  and  in  other 
of  dimates."*^ 

Texas  was  a  popular  place  of  settlement 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  among 
men  who  were  outlaws  from  civDized  society. 
If  a  rogue  happened  to  be  missing  from  his 
usual  haunts,  he  was  said  to  be  G.  T.  T. — 
Gfone  to  Texas.  Among  the  setUen  of  1831, 
any  claim  to  have  had  an  honest  character 
in  the  old  States  vras  matter  for  scorn  in  the 
new.  These  men  worked  out  a  fresh  condi- 
tion of  life  for  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants ;  but  among  even  the  wealthieat  of 
Texan  planters  in  the  present  day,  civil iza- 
tion  has  not  struck  very  deep  root.  Take, 
for  example,  this  sketch  of  a  planter's  house- 
hold : 

*<  We  stopped  one  night  at  the  house  of  a 
planter,  now  twenty  years  settled  in  Eastern 
Texas.  He  was  a  man  of  some  education 
and  natural  intelligence,  and  had,  he  told 
us,  an  income,  from  the  labor  of  his  slaves, 
of  some  4,000  dollars.  His  residence  was 
one  of  the  largest  houses  we  had  seen  in 
Texas.  It  had  a  second  story,  two  wings, 
and  a  long  eallery.  Its  windows  had  been 
once  glazed,  but  now,  out  of  eighty  panes 
that  originally  filled  the  lower  windows, 
thirty  only  remained  unbroken.  Not  a  door 
in  the  house  had  been  over  furnished  with  a 
latch  or  even  a  string;  when  they  were 
closed,  it  was  necessary  to  claw  or  to  aek 
some  one  inside  to  push  open.  (Yet  we 
happened  to  hear  a  neighbor  expressing  seri- 
ous admiration  of  the  way  these  doors 
fitted.)  The  furniture  was  of  the  rudest 
description. 

*<  One  of  the  family  had  just  had  a 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs ;  while  we  were  at 
supper,  this  person  sat  between  the  bi^  fire- 
place and  an  open  outside  door,  having  a 
window,  too,  at  nis  side,  in  which  only  three 
panes  remained.  A  norther  was  blowing, 
and  ice  forming  upon  the  gallery  outside. 
Next  day,  at  breakfast,  tlra  invalid  was 
unable  to  appear,  on  account  of  a  '  bad 
turn.' 

'*  On  our  supper-table  was  nothing  else 
than  the  eternal  fry,  pone,  and  coffee.  But- 
ter, of  dreadful  odor,  was  here  added  by  ex- 
ception. Wheat  flour  they  never  used.  It 
was  *  too  much  trouble.' 

«»  We  were  waited  upon  by  two  negro 
girls,  dressed  in  short-waisted,  twilled-cot- 
ton  gowns,  once  white,  now  looking  as 
though  they  had  been  drawn  through  a 
stove-pipe  in  spring.  The  water  for  the 
family  was  brought  in  tubs  upon  the  heads 
of  these  two  girls,  from  a  creek,  a  quarter 
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of  a  mile  distant,  this  occupation  filling 
nearly  all  their  time. 

"This  gentleman  had  thirty  or  forty 
n^^roee,  and  two  legitimate  sons.  One  was 
an  idle  young  man  ;  the  other  was  already, 
at  eight  years  old,  a  swearing,  tobacco-chew- 
ing young  bully  and  ruffian.  We  heard  him 
whipi)ing  his  puppy  behind  the  house,  and 
swearing  between  the  blows,  his  father  and 
mother  being  at  hand.  His  tone  was  an  evi- 
dent imitation  of  his  father's  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  his  slaves. 

"  '  I*ye  got  an  account  to  settle  with  yon  ; 
I've  let  you  go  about  long  enough ;  I'll 
teach  you  who's  your  master ;  there,  go 
now,  God  damn  yon,  but  I  hay 'n't  got 
through  with  you  yet.' 

" '  Tou  stop  that  cursing,'  said  his  father, 
at  length ;  '  it  isn't  right  for  little  boys  to 
curse.' 

*■  *  What  do  you  do  when  you  get  mad? ' 
replied  the  boy ;  *  reckon  vou  cuss  some ;  so 
now  you'd  better  shut  up.' 

"We  repeatedly  heard  men  curse  white 
women  and  children  in  this  style,  without 
the  least  provocation." 

That  is,  no  doubt,  an  account  of  life  as  it 
ia  met  with  in  the  country.  Town  life,  how- 
ever, is  but  little  more  refined.  We  quote 
part  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  sketch  of  his  experi- 
ence in  Austin,  the  chief  to?m  of  Texas. 

"Austin  has  a  fine  situation  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  Colorado.  Had  it  not  been  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  a  sort  of  bourne  to 
which  we  had  looked  forward  for  a  tempo- 
rary rest,  it  would  still  have  struck  us  asthe 
pleasantest  place  we  had  seen  in  Texas.  It 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  Washington; 
Washington,  en  petit,  seen  through  a  reversed 
^lass.  The  Capitol — a  really  imposing  build- 
ing of  soft  cream  limestone,  nearly  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  already 
occupied — stands  prominent  upon  a  hill, 
towards  which  nearly  all  the  town  rises. 
From  it  a  broad  avenue  stretches  to  the 
river,  lined  by  the  principal  buildines  and 
stores.  These  are  of  various  materials  and 
styles,  from  quarried  stone  to  the  logs  of 
the  fost  settlers.  Off  the  avenue  are  scattered 
cottages  and  one  or  two  pretty  dwellings. 
They  are  altogether  smaller  in  number  and 
meaner  in  appearance  than  a  stranger  would 
anticipate.  The  capital  was  fixed,  in  fact, 
upon  a  thinly-settlea  frontier,  at  a  point  the 
speculative,  rather  than  the  actual,  centre 
of  the  State.  There  is  one  little  church, 
with  a  pretty  German  turret,  another  of 
stone  is  in  process  of  erection,  and  a  gover- 
nor's mansion  is  to  be  built.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  number  of  drinking  and 
gambling  shops,  bat  not  one  book-store.    A 
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druegist,  who  keeps  a  small  stock  of  books, 
soldus,  at  one  dollar,  giving  his  word  that 
its  cost  was  seventy-five  cents  to  himself,  a 
cop3r  of  <  Eagle  Pass '  (one  of  Putnam's 
Semi-Monthly  Library),  the  price  of  which, 
elsewhere,  is  forty  cents,  l^epopulation, 
at  the  census  of  1850,  was  629 ;  the  esti- 
mate, when  we  were  there,  3,000 ;  a  laree 
one,  we  thought.  The  country  around  tne 
town  is  rolling  and  picturesque,  with  many 
agreeable  views  of  distant  hills  and  a  pleas- 
ant sprinkling  of  wood  over  prairie  slopes. 

"We  had  reckoned  upon  setting  some 
change  of  diet  when  we  reached  the  capital 
of  the  State,  and  upon  having  good  materials 
not  utterly  spoiled,  by  carelessness,  igno- 
rance, or  nastiness,  in  cooking.  We  reck- 
oned without  our  host. 

"  We  arrived  in  a  norther,  and  were 
shown,  at  the  hotel  to  which  we  had  been 
recommended,  into  an  exoeedinely  dirty 
room,  in  which  two  of  us  slept  vnth  another 
gentleman,  who  informed  us  that  it  was  the 
best  room  in  the  house.  The  outside  door, 
opening  upon  the  ground,  had  no  latch,  and 
during  the  night  it  was  blown  open  by  the 
norther,  and  af.er  we  had  made  two  in- 
effectual attempts  to  barricade  it,  was  kept 
open  till  morning.  Before  daylight  a  boy 
came  in  and  threw  down  an  armful  of  wood 
by  the  fire-place.  He  appeared  again,  an 
hour  or  two  afterwards,  and  made  a  fire. 
When  the  breakfast-bell  rung,  we  all  turned 
out  in  haste,  though  our  Doots  were  gone 
and  there  was  no  water.  At  this  moment, 
as  we  were  reluctantly  pulling  on  our  cloth- 
ing, a  negro  woman  burst  into  the  room, 
leaving  the  door  open,  and  laid  a  towel  on 
the  wash-table:  'Here  ! '  we  cried,  as  she 
ran  to  the  door  again ;  <  bring  us  some 
water,  and  have  our  boots  brought  back.' 
She  stood  half  outside  the  dpor,  and  shaking 
her  fineer  at  us  in  a  wierd  manner,  replied ; 
*  HaanH  got  no  time,  master — got  fires  to 
make,  and  ebery  ting ; '  and  she  vanished. 

"  When  finally  we  got  to  breakfast,  and 
had  offered  us — ^but  I  will  not  again  mention 
the  three  articles — only  the  *  fry '  had  been 
changed  for  the  worse  before  it  was  fried — 
we  naturally  began  to  talk  of  changing  our 
quarters  and  tsying  another  of  the  hotels. 
Then  vCjp  spoke  a  dark,  sad  man  at  our  side 
— '  You  can't  do  better  than  stay  here ;  I 
have  tried  both  the  others,  and  I  came  here 
yesterday  because  the  one  I  was  at  was  too 
dirty  !  '  And  the  man  said  this,  with  that 
leopard-skin  pattern  of  a  table-cloth  before 
him,  with  those  grimy  tools  in  his  hands,  and 
with  the  hostler  in  his  frock,  smelling 
strongly  of  the  stable,  just  handing  him  the 
([No.  3) .  Never  did  we  see  any  wholesome 
food  on  that  table.  It  was  a  succession  of 
burnt  flesh  of  swine  and  bulls,  decaying 
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vegetables,  aod  sour  and  mouldy  farinaceouB 
fflues,  all  pervaded  with  ranoid  batter. 
After  a  few  days,  we  got  a  private  room, 
and  then,  buying  wheat  bread  of  a  German 
baker,  and  other  provisions  of  grocers, 
cooked  what  was  necessary  for  ourselves, 
thus  really  coming  back  to  caravansarism." 

The  first  shoot  from  the  seed  of  slavery  is 
indolence.  The  master  ceases  to  work  ener- 
getically for  himself,  the  slave  cannot  work 
energetically  because  it  is  not  for  himself 
he  works.  Time  is  of  no  value  to  him,  and 
he  cares  not  how  it  may  be  wasted.  Such 
energy  as  Texan  freemen  show,  a  sharp  wind 
is  enough  to  chill  out  of  them  : 

<<  We  slept  in  a  large  upper  room,  in  a 
company  of  five,  with  a  broken  window  at 
the  head  of  our  bed,  and  another  at  our 
side,  offering  a  short  cut  to  the  norther 
across  our  heads. 

*'  We  were  greatly  amused  to  see  one  of 
our  bed-room  companions  gravely  spit  in  the 
candle  before  jumping  into  bed,  explaining 
to  some  one  who  mi^e  a  remark,  that  he 
always  did  so,  it  gave  him  time  to  see  what 
he  was  about  before  it  went  out. 

**  The  next  morning  the  ground  was 
covered  with  sleet,  and  the  gale  still  con- 
tinued (a  pretty  steady  close-reefing  breeze) 
during  the  day. 

■*  We  wished  to  have  a  horse  shod.  The 
blacksmith,  who  was  a  white  man,  we  found 
in  his  shop,  cleaning  a  fowling-piece.  It 
was  too  d — r--d  cold  to  work,  he  said,  and  he 
was  going  to  shoot  some  geese ;  he  at  length, 
at  our  urgent  request,  consented  to  earn  a 
dollar  ;  but,  after  getting  on  his  apron,  he 
found  that  we  had  lost  a  shoe,  and  took  it 
off  again,  refusing  to  make  a  shoe  while 
this  d — -d  norther  lasted,  for  any  man. 
As  he  had  no  shoes  ready  made,  he  abso- 
lutely turned  us  out  of  the  shop,  and  obliged 
us  to  go  seventy-five  miles  further,  a  great 
part  01  the  way  over  a  pebbly  road,  by 
which  the  beast  lost  three  shoes  before  he 
could  be  shod. 

'*  This  respect  for  the  norther  is  by  no 
means  singular  here.  The  publication  of 
the  week's  newspaper  in  Bastrop  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  norther,  the  editor  mention- 
ing, as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  irregular- 
ity, the  fact  that  his  printing-office  was  in 
the  north  part  of  the  house." 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  climate  to 
compel  indolence ;  there  are  a  half-a-dozen 
climates,  and  some  of  the  most  delightful  in 
the  world,  among  the  highlands  and  the 
lowlands  of  a  State  as  large  as  France  and 
England  put  together.    That  it  is  possible 


for  Texan  settlers  to  secure  many  of  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  if  they  desire 
them,-  is  shown  by  the  condition  of  the  five 
and  thirty  thousand  German  settlers — ^no 
bjBtter  as  to  their  origin  than  the  Americans 
— who  without  slave-holding  live  among 
slave-holders.  Mr.  Olmsted,  after  experi- 
ences like  those  which  have  been  suggested 
by  preceding  extracts,  comes  among  the 
Germans  of  New  Braunfels,  and  thus  de- 
scribes the  wonders  of  his  inn : 

<*  I  never  in  my  life,  except  perhaps  in. 
awakening  from  a  dream,  met  with  such  a 
sudden  and  complete  transfer  of  associa- 
tions. Instead  of  loose  boarded  or  hewn 
log  walls,  with  crevices  stuffed  with  rags  or 
daubed  with  mortar,  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  during  the  last  month,  or 
staving  in  a  door,  where  we  have  found  any 
to  open ;  instead,  even,  of  four  bare,  cheer- 
less sides  of  whitewashed  plaster,  which  vre 
have  found  twice  or  thrice  only  in  a  more 
aristocratic  residence,  we  were— in  short, 
we  were  in  Germany. 

<*  There  was  nothing  wanting,  there  was 
nothing  too  much,  for  one  of  those  delightful 
little  inns  which  the  pedestrian  who  has 
tramped  through  the  Khine-land  will  ever 
remember  gratefullv.  A  long  room,  extend- 
ing across  the  whole  front  of  the  cottage,  the 
walls  pink,  with  stencilled  panels,  and  scroll 
ornaments  in  crimson,  and  with  neatly- 
framed  and  glazed  pretty  lithographic  prints 
hanging  on  all  siaes ;  a  long,  tnick,  dark 
oak  table,  with  rounded  ends,  oak  benchee 
at  its  sides ;  chiselled  oak  chairs ;  a  sofa, 
covered  with  cheap  pink  calico,  with  a  small 
vine  pattern  ;  a  stove  in  the  corner ;  a  little 
mahogany  cupboard  in  another  corner,  with 
pitcher  and  glasses  upon  it ;  a  smoky  atmos- 
phere ;  and  finally,  four  thick-bearded  men, 
from  whom  the  smoke  proceeds,  who  all  bow 
and  say  *  Good-morning,'  as  we  lift  our  hats 
in  the  doorway. 

**  The  landlady  enters ;  she  does  not  really 
understand  us,  and  one  of  the  smokers  rises 
immediately  to  assist  us.  Dinner  we  shall 
have  immediately,  and  she  spreads  the  white 
cloth  at  an  end  of  the  table,  before  she  leaves 
the  room,  and  in  two  minutes'  time,  by 
which  we  have  got  off  our  coats  and  warmed 
our  hands  at  the  stove,  we  are  asked  to  sit 
down.  An  excellent  soup  is  set  before  us, 
and  in  succession  there  follow  two  courses 
of  meat,  neither  of  them  pork,  and  neither 
of  them  fried,  two  dishes  of  vegetables, 
salad,  compote  of  peaches,  coffee  with  milk, 
wheat  bread  from  the  loaf,  and  beautiful 
and  sweet  batter — not  only  such  butter  as  I 
have  never  tasted  south  of  the  Potomac  be- 
fore, but  such  as  I  have  been  told  a  hundred 
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timefl  it  was  impoaeible  to  make  in  a  south- 
ern climate.  What  is  the  secret  ?  I  sup- 
pose it  is  extreme  cleanliness,  beginning  far 
Sack  of  where  cleanliness  usually  begins  at 
the  south,  and  careful  and  thorough  working, 

**  We  then  spent  an  hour  in  conversation 
with  the  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  room. 
They  were  all  educated,  cultivated,  well- 
bred  ,  respectful ,  kind ,  and  affiible  men .  All 
were  natives  of  Germany,  and  bad  been  liv- 
ing several  years  in  Texas.  Some  of  them 
were  travellers,  their  homes  being  in  other 
German  settlements ;  some  of  them  had  re- 
sided long  at  Braunfels. 

<*  It  was  so  very  agreeable  to  meet  such 
men  again,  and  the  account  they  gave  of  the 
Germans  in  Texas  was  so  interesting  and 
gratifying,  that  we  were  unwilling  to  imme- 
diately continue  our  journey.  We  went  out 
to  look  at  our  horses:  a  man  in  cap  and 
jacket  was  rubbing  their  legs — the  first  time 
they  had  received  such  attention  in  Texas, 
except  from  ourselv'es,  or  by  special  and 
costly  arrangement  with  a  negro.  They 
were  pushing  their  noses  into  racks  filled 
with  nne  mesquit  hay — the  first  they  had 
bad  in  Texas.  They  seemed  to  look  at  us 
imploringly.  We  ought  to  spend  the  night. 
But  there  is  evidently  no  sleeping-room  for 
us  in  the  little  inn.  They  must  be  full. 
Bat  then  we  could  sleep  with  more  comfort 
on  tho  floor  here,  probably,  than  we  have 
been  accastomed  to  of  late.  We  oonolnded 
to  ask  if  they  could  accommodate  us  for  the 
night.  Yes,  with  pleasure — would  we  be 
pleased   to  look  at  the  room  they  could 


afford  as  ?  Doubtless  in  the  oockloft.  No, 
it  was  in  another  little  cottage  in  the  rear. 
A  little  room  it  proved,  with  blue  walls 
again,  and  oak  furniture ;  two  beds,  one  of 
them  would  be  for  each  of  us — the  first  time 
we  had  been  offered  the  luxury  of  sleeping 
alone  in  Texas ;  two  large  windows  with 
curtains,  and  evergreen  roses  trained  over 
them  on  the  outside — ^not  a  pane  of  glass 
missing  or  broken — the  first  sleeping-room 
we  have  had  in  Texas  where  this  was  the 
case ;  a  sofa ;  a  bureau,  on  which  were  a 
complete  set  of  the  Conversations  Lexicon ; 
Kendall  *s  Santa  Fe  Expedition ;  a  statuette 
in  porcelain  ;  plants  in  pots ;  a  brass  study 
lamp ;  a  large  ewer  and  basin  for  washing, 
and  a  couple  of  towels  of  thick  stuff,  full  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  long.  0  yes,  it  will  do 
for  us  admirably ;  we  will  spend  the 
night." 

Thus  great  is  the  natural  contrast  in  con- 
dition between  men  who  do  and  men  who 
are  done  for,  between  the  working  of  the 
principles  of  free  industry  and  slave  labor, 
in  the  case  of  men  who  settle  upon  the  same 
soil  under  social  conditions  only  different  in 
as  far  as  they  are  less  favorable  to  the  free 
settler  than  to  the  maintainer  of  slaves* 
The  full  account  of  the  German  colonists, 
which  thus  comes  to  be  set  in  the  midst  of 
the  story  of  the  Texan  planters,  adds  much 
to  the  fo^ce  of  Mr.  Olmsted's  way  of  pro- 
ducing the  evidence  of  Texas  against  slav- 
ery. 


A  xsw  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays,  by  Mr. 
Singer,  is  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  Sir 
Arthur  Gorge's  translation  of  the  "  Wisdom  of 
tiie  Ancients,'*  made  under  Bacon's  superin- 
tendence,— a  work  which,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  author's  interpretation  of  ancient 
dsssioal  myths  and  fables,  has  the  same  preg- 
nant and  pracUcal  wisdom  as  the  Essays  them- 
selves.  The  pre&torial  matter  is  chiefly  biblio- 
graphical ;  Mr.  Singer  has  added  references  to 
tiie  quotations,  and  useful  fbot-notes.  The  book 
is  printed  in  a  style  appropriate  to  the  age  of  its 
original  production. — Spectator, 

Pbepaxation  or  Alizabine  Ink. — Hr.  Leon- 
hardi  has  obtained  a  patent  in  Hanover  ibr  this 
ink.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  24  parts  of 
Aleppo  galls  and  8  parts  of  Butch  madder  with 
120  parts  of  warm  water.  The  liquid  is  filtered 
and  mixed  with  1.2  parts  solution  of  indigo, 
5.2  sulphate  of  iron,  and  2  parts  crude  acetate 
of  iron  solution.  The  advantages  of  this 
bk  are,  that — 

1.  It  does  not  contain  gum. 

2.  The  tannate  of  iron  is  prevented  from  sep- 
arating by  the  ralphate  of  indigo. 


S.  Mouldiness  is  prevented  by  this  addition^ 
and  by  the  acetate  of  iron. 


David  King  of  hrael, — By  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Garden  Blackie. 

The  silbject  of  this  volume  is  a  biography  of 
David,  expanded «by  comment,  historical,  reli- 
gious, and  in  some  sense  controversal.  In  the 
latter  point  of  view»  the  King  of  Israel  is  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  his  historical  and  reli- 
gious position  as  regards  the  past  and. future  of 
tiie  Scriptural  dispensation,  and  some  compari- 
son instituted  between  David  and  Christ.  The 
public  features  of  the  .King's  career  are  exam- 
ined for  the  political  or  moral  lessons  they  fur^ 
nish;  and  his  private  conduct  is  not  overlooked, 
especially  the  great  blot  of  his  life.  Although 
his  story  is  ftilly  told,  yet  commentary  rather 
than  narrative  is  the  characteristio  of  the  com- 
position. This  places  the  work  in  the  catalogue 
of  sermons,  each  chapter  forming  a  discourse  on 
some  point  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
career  of  David.  The  style  is  of  the  platform, 
with  some  of  its  force,  but  with  too  much  of  its 
iteration. — Spectator* 
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Bothwell:  a  Poem,  By  W.  Edmonds toune 
Aytoun,  D.  0.  L.,  Author  of  "  Lays  of 
the  Scottish  Cavaliers.*^  Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 

Sib  Walter  Scott,  we  are  told,  declined 
to  write  the  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
because  his  feelings  on  the  history  of  that 
period  were  at  war  with  his  convictions.  It 
is  no  light  credit  to  a  man  of  so  ardent  a 
nature  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
allowed  his  convictions  &ir  play.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  his  feelings  were  engaged 
on  Maiy^s  side.  Her  beauty  and  her  mis- 
fortunes touched  him  as  a  man  ;  as  a  Scot- 
tish queen,  and  the  last  of  Scottish  sovereigns 
— for  so  WB  must  regard  her — she  appealed 
to  his  loyal  nationality ;  as  the  last  repre- 
sentative and  impersonation  of  the  romantic 
age,  she  entranced  his  fancy ;  as  faithful  to 
the  old  religion  against  her  worldly  interest, 
she  engaged  his  sympathy ;  as  the  object  of 
attack  of  a  sour,  bigoted  Presbyterianism, 
she  won  his  pity.  All  his  tastes,  all  his 
prepossessions,  all  his  prejudices  were  on 
her  side.  But  his  was  essentially  an  honest 
mind ;  he  submitted  himself  to  the  truth 
wherever  it  might  lead  him.  Strong  as  were 
his  prejudices,  facts  had  weight  with  him ; 
he  did  not  seek  to  tamper  with  history,  be- 
cause he  would  have  liked  things  to  have 
gone  otherwise ;  he  did  not  despise  all  the 
laws  of  evidence,  because  they  told  against  the 
cause  that  his  taste  preferred.  He  was  capa- 
ble of  conviction,  where  conviction  hurt  and 
wounded  the  romance  of  his  nature.  Could 
be  otherwise  have  been  the  great  poet  that 
he  was,  if  he  had  not  reverenced  truth  above 
all  things — if  he  had  not  believed  in  its 
power— if  he  had  not  loved  its  light?  For 
this  large  and  open  suso^ptibility  to  the 
truth  is  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral 
quality.  Nature  does  not  reveal  her  secrets 
to  a  narrow  mind  or  a  short  ken, — to  a 
warped  intelligence  that  will  own  nothing 
good  but  on  the  side  itself  has  chosen, — that 
has  so  little  true  &ith  in  what  it  believes 
the  right  that  it  dare  not  face  open  and  fair 
inquiry.  That  insight  into  character  or 
nature,  whether  of  things  animate  or  inani- 
mate, which  is  essential  to  the  poet,  necessi- 
tates a  certain  candor  and  fairness  in  judg- 
ing. Nothing  can  be  so  sacred  to  him  as 
the  truth.  Imagination  only  helps  him  to 
see  it  as  it  really  is,  with  more  vivid  dis- 


tinctness than  is  granted  to  common  per- 
sons. When  this  faculty  assists  him  to  body 
forth  the  actions  and  deeds  of  men  of  whom 
history  gives  but  the  outline,  there  is  no 
wanton  exercise  of  invention.  He  does  not 
tell  us  what  he  wishes  them  to  have  spoken, 
but  what  he  believes  they  did  speak, — what, 
given  the  character  and  the  circumstances, 
they  must  have  spoken  and  done; — ^in  a 
grander  and  more  heroic  style,  it  is  true, 
than  is  used  by  ordinary  humanity,  but  in 
feeling  and  succession  of  ideas  essentially 
the  same.  He  can  no  more  go  against  his 
persuasion  of  the  probable,  than  he  can 
misreport  an  actual  conversation ;  and  this 
conviction  is  as  potent  sometimes  as  the  di- 
vine spell  upon  Balaam,  constraining  him  to 
be  fair,  and  to  do  justice  against  his  preju- 
dices, as  in  the  case  of  Scott  himself,  who 
beforehand  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
show  up  the  Covenanters  in  grand  style ; 
but  when  he  took  the  pen  in  hand  to  write 
**  Old  Mortality,"  what  zeal,  what  hearty 
conviction,  what  self-sacrifice  he  gives  them 
credit  for !  How  frank  and  full  is  his  jus- 
tice !  how  his  heart  realizes  their  sorrows, 
though  often  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  errors  or  misdeeds !  With  what  pure 
pathos,  in  the  picture  of  the  blind  widow 
bereaved  of  her  children,  does  he  compel  all 
his  readers  to  sympathize*  with  them !  Of 
course,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  or  any  other 
great  dramatic  historian  is  not  at  all  influ- 
enced by  his  principles  in  his  portrait  of 
friend  or  foe ;  but  he  never  shapes  his  his- 
toric characters  to  his  theory.  He  realizes 
them  so  clearly  that  it  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  Ninth  Commandment  to  make  them 
say  and  do  bad  things  they  would  not  have 
said  or  done ;  and  we  believe  that  both  he 
and  Shakspeare  might  now  hold  dialogues 
with  the  illustrious  dead  to  whom  their 
genius  has  given  a  second  life  on  earth,  and 
say,  in  all  truth,  that  they  never,  for  a  pur- 
pose, or  to  maintain  a  cause,  drew  them 
worse  men  than  they  believed  them  to  be. 
If  they  have  erred  towards  any,  as  all  hu- 
man beings  must  err,  they  may  plead  in- 
firmity of  judgment,  never  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation. 

It  is  in  human  nature  to  take  a  side  on 
every  great  question, — ^for  every  great  ques- 
tion is  one  of  principle,  and  appeals  to  some 
strong  actuating  sentiment  of  our  constitu- 
tion \  aa,  for  example,  the  oauee  of  faith  and 
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lojalty  sapremel  J  affects  some  minds ;  others 
ure  stirred  most  by  all  that  ooncems  the  innate 
rights  of  man ;  and  where  these  seem  to 
dash,  two  sides  will  be  formed.  To  have 
no  bias  on  such  points,  practically  proyes 
indifference,  not  impartality.  But  ranking 
oneself  on  a  side  is  not  partisanship ;  and 
in  this  distinction  lies  the  mighty  difference 
in  the  mode  in  whicl^  men  hold  their  princi- 
ples, and  act  in  the  arenas  in  which  these 
principles  are  carried  ont  in  action.  A  per- 
fectly honest,  candid  mind  holds  its  influen- 
tial convictions,  because  it  belieyes  them  to 
be  essential  parts  and  main  pillars  of  the 
truth.  Principles  so  held  may  even  assume 
an  undue  preponderance  over  other  truths, 
without  disturbing  honesty  of  character, 
because  they  are  dung  to  and  exalted  from 
pure  sympathy  and  admiration  for  their  in- 
nate beauty  and  elevating  power. 

The  most  disinterested  partisan  holds  his 
principles  from  the  outset  on  a  wholly 
different  tenure.  His  passions  are  more 
engaged  than  his  reason.  Finding  certain 
opinions  in  accordance  with  his  temperament 
and  natural  way  of  viewing  things,  his 
belief  in  their  abstract  truth  is  only  one  out 
of  many  motives  for  his  adherence  to  them  ; 
and  this  admitting  double  motives — this 
putting  the  question  of  their  truth  in  a 
second  rank  to  their  pleasantness  or  con- 
geniality— necessarily  diminishes  true  faith 
in  them.  It  is  not  with  him  the  calm,  con- 
fident, <*  My  principles  are  true,  and  the 
more  searching  the  light  thrown  upon  them, 
the  more  their  truth  will  shine  forth  ;  "  but 
"  They  shall  and  must  be  true,  or  certain 
personally  disagreeable  or  paibful  conse- 
quences will  be  the  result."  He  will  not 
view  tbem  in  the  abstract,  and  thus  give 
himself  the  opportunity  of  calm  judgment. 
They  interest  and  excite  him  only  as  acted 
out  by  the  stormy  passions  and  erring 
instincts  of  masses  of  men,  which  give  him 
something  tangible  to  love  and  hate.  They 
affect  bim  in  proportion  to  their  bearing 
upon  himself,  his  prejudices,  prepossessions, 
likes  and  dislikes.  He  identifies  them  with 
himself,  and  makes  them  a  merely  personal 
matter;  and  thus  constituting  it  a  selfish 
question,  he  loses  the  power  to  analyze, 
weigh,  and  investigate.  He  is  afraid  of  all 
such  processes;  he  dare  make  no  admis- 
sions ;  every  concession  threatens  danger  to 
bis  whole  fabric.    An  indiscriminate  defence 
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of  every  professed  ally,  a  general  attack  on 
every  seeming  opponent,  a  flat  denial  of 
every  unwelcome  fact, — these  are  his  weap- 
ons of  defence  and  of  active  warfare.  He 
Has  no  settled  standard.  With  him,  actions 
change  their  nature  according  to  the  party 
that  performs  them,  and  the  same  words  are 
good,  or  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  they  are 
spoken  by  friend  or  foe ;  while  an  amount 
of  evidence  which  is  overwhelming  on  one 
side,  is  not  allowed  a  feather*s  weight  on 
the  other.  We  presume  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  conspicuous  partisan  of  our 
own  times — the  man  who  throws  a  halo 
over  the  title,  whom  all  will  acknowledge  at 
once  as  the  representative  and  fair  example 
of  this  class — is  Mr.  Macaulay.  He  is  a 
credit  to  partisanship  as  a  stimulant  of  the 
intellect.  Half  his  spirit  and  brilliancy  are 
due  to  his  absolute  adoption,  not  of  a  side, 
but  of  a  party.  His  gift  at  eulogy  and 
vit'iiperation  proceeds  from  the  same  source, 
— ^that  power,  heightened  by  practice  into 
an  instinct,  of  seeing  only  good  in  his 
friends,  only  bad  in  those  whose  principles 
are  opposed  to  his  own.  We  are  not  now, 
however,  concerned  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  but 
with  a  political  opponent  of  his,  a  partisan 
(as  we  must  pronounce  him  on  the  evidence 
of  the  present  work)  of  wholly  opposite 
principles,  who  also  chooses  history  for  his 
field,  and  who  is  more  fortunate  than  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  having  been  able  to  reconcile 
facts  with  his  feelings  in  the  particular  page 
of  history  where  the  earlier  poet  found,  them 
irreconcilable. 

Such  questions  may  seem  rather  a  singular 
introduction  to  the  discussion  of  a  poem ; 
but  if  Professor  Aytoun's  "Bothwell" 
becomes  popular,  we  wish  to  express  our 
decided  opinion  that  it  can  only  be  on  his- 
torical grounds,  as  an  apology  for  Mary. 
The  verse,  through  more  than  two  hundred 
pages,  runs  in  such  a  flat  level  of  mere  pro- 
priety, that  the  work  could  not  gain  atten- 
tion on  its  poetical  merits.  But,  as  a  view, 
by  a  distinguished  man,  of  a  most  interest- 
ing period  of  history,  it  may  well  excite 
curiosity.  All  the  young  and  romantic  are 
pleased  to  have  Mary's  innocence  asserted. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  should  cordially 
have  thanked  any  person  who  could  have 
made  it  irrefragably  clear  to  ourselves ;  and 
when  we  a  good  deal  resented  the  hints  and 
suspicions  which   Scott's  conscience  com- 
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pelled  him  to  infase,  here  and  there,  in 
**  The  Ahbot/^  to  the  grievouB  detriment  of 
his  charming  portrait  of  the  imprisoned 
queen.  That  enchantress  had  the  good  for- 
tune, not  only  to  possess  in  her  own  person 
unbounded  attractions,  but  to  have  these 
fair  externals  set  off  in  the  most  fascinating 
light  by  the  forbidding  qualities  of  her 
opponents.  Half  her  adherents  are  such 
because  they  hate  Knox  and  his  doings. 
She  profits  as  much  by  men's  antipathies  as 
by  their  sympathies.  We  do  not  doubt, 
therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  fair  supply  of 
readers  ready  to  think  the  very  best  their 
taste  will  allow  them  to  do  of  this  poem, 
and  of  all  the  assertions  and  new  views  of 
history  it  contains.  Ordinary  readers  of 
books  are  very  willing  to  leave  the  onus  of 
proof  to  the  writers  of  them ;  and,  if  the 
resvlt  satisfies,  they  willingly  give  them 
credit  for  research.  They  will  not,  there- 
fore, believe  it  likely  that  any  one,  especially 
a  person  of  name,  would  now  write  about 
Mary,  without  having  carefully  gone  into 
all  the  evidence  accumulating  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  all  the  revelations  of 
living  witnesses  while  they  esisted,  and  of 
State  papers  which  have  been  lately  brought 
to  light.  If,  after  all  this  study.  Professor 
Aytoun  can  really  think  Mary  absolutely 
blameless — can  write,  **  She  was  in  purity  a 
saint'' — ;8urely  his  readers  may  repose  in 
his  convictions.  They  will  not  suspect  him 
of  confining  his  reading  to  her  apologists 
and  admirers,  such  as  Chalmers,  Whittaker, 
Goodall,  Lingard,  and,  lastly.  Miss  Strick- 
land ; — they  will  take  for  granted  that  he 
has  also  the  old  writers  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
— ^Roberston,  Hume,  Laing,  Sharon  Turner, 
Hallam,  W.  Tytler,  winding  up  with  her 
recent  historian,  Mignet.  The  latest  writer 
on  the  subject  on  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  they  will  willingly  believe  to  be  the 
best  informed,  and  feel  proportionate  confi- 
dence in  the  deliberate  statement  of  his  Pre- 
face: 

**I  wish  ij;  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that,  except  in  minor  and  immaterial 
matters,  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
poem  of  this  length,  I  have  not  deviated 
trom  what  I  consider  to  be  the  historical 
truth." 

And  to  do  Mary  justice,  her  most  thor^ 
ough-going  defenders  are  her  latest  ones, — 
Miss  Strickhind  and  Professor  Aytoun.     All 


her  former  apologists  have  been  obliged  to 
grant  something  to  her  accusers;  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  over  some  perverse 
hitch  or  difficulty  in  her  strange  career,  in 
spite  of  all  their  ingenuity ;  but  these  cham- 
pions do  not  think  their  work  done  till 
they  have  cleared  her  of  every  stain,  re- 
butted indignantly  every  statement  to  her 
disadvantage  as  malignant  slander,  and  set 
her  up  pure  and  absolutely  innocent  for  our 
admiration.  But,  what  is  the  result?  She 
absolutely  loses  all  her  interest  in  the  pro- 
cess :  for  such  a  Mary  as  they  present  to  us, 
no  person  of  her  own  day,  or  ours,  could 
care  one  straw: 

What  is  it  that  charms  in  the  Mary  of 
romance?  A  union  of  beauty,  grace,  dig- 
nity, sweetness,  and  gayety,  with  wit,  cour- 
age, spirit,  energy,  and  intellect.  We  do 
not  deny  her  any  one  of  these  qualities, — ^we 
believe  that  she  possessed  them  all  in  a  high 
degree ;  but  a  creature  so  highly  gifted  can- 
not be  the  mere  tame,  helpless,  resonrceless 
victim  of  circumstances  they  are  compelled  to 
represent  her ;  a  mere  straw  in  the  eddy  of 
events,  incapable  of  an  eflbrt  or  a  struggle ; 
totally  vnthout  insight  into  the  character  of 
those  that  surround  her,  a  ready  tool  in 
their  hands,  unconsciously  working  out  their 
wicked  designs. 

The  view  of  Mary  presented  to  us  in  Both- 
well  opens  with  her  marriage  with  Darnley ; 
on  her  side  one  of  purest  love ;  though  he 
is  described  as  "imbecile  and  thoroughly 
vicious," — '*in  every  sense  a  fool."  Then 
comes  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  described  in  de» 
tail,  in  which  the  whole  weight  of  obloquy 
is  thrown  on  Darnley,  without  the  one  ex- 
tenuation of  jealousy.  We  could  excuse 
Mary  if  she  had  never  loved  such  a  husband 
again,  after  such  an  outrage  ;  but  we  are  as* 
sured  that, 

**  In  her  secret  heart, 

Queen  Mary  loved  him  stilL" 

"  He  was  the  fkther  of  her  child. 
And  so  to  her  was  dear." 

Affection  with  her,  however,  did  not 
sharpen  the  faculties.  When  his  enemies 
conceived  the  idea  of  his  divorce,  as  the  Pro- 
fessor says— of  his  murder,  as  history  tells  ue 
— and  communicated  with  her  on  the  sub- 
ject, ''  she  would  not  deign  to  hear."  But, 
in  spite  of  this  hint  and  the  experience  she 
might  have  learnt  from  the  Rizzio  affiur,  her 
suspicions  were  so  little  roused  that  she  par- 
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doDed  Rizzio's  aasassins  jost  nt  the  nick  of 
time  when  they  were  needed  for  this  second 
crime — "an  act  of  singular  clemency,"  we 
are  gravely  informed  in  the  notes,  "a  politi- 
cal blunder,  but  no  doubt  an  amiable  one." 
At  this  same  nick  of  time,  her  feelings  towarde 
her  husband,  which  have  been  cold  enough 
in  all  outward  manifestation,  suddenly  warm 
into  an  excess  of  affection.  With  a  woman's 
tenderness  she  coaxes  and  pets  him,  leading 
him,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  to  the  very 
spot  bis  enemies  had  fixed  on  for  his  destruc- 
tion. Here  her  deportment  is  thus  patheti- 
cally described : 

**  How  she  endured  him,  after  all 

His  foulness  and  his  insolence, 
Pnziles  my  mind — but  let  it  fall ! 

CKxl  gave  to  woman  gentler  sense 
And  sweeter  temper  than  to  man ; 

And  8he  will  bear,  like  penitence, 
A  load  that  makes  the  other  ban. 
Saint-like  she  tarried  by  his  side. 

And  soothed  his  torment  day  by  day; 
And  though  her  grief  she  could  not  hide. 

No  anger  did  her  look  betray. 
Now,  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  song. 

Her  loving  nature  did  not  yield, 
And  every  moment  seemed  too  long 

That  kept  her  from  the  Kirk-of-Field. 
Early  she  gave  the  wonted  sign 

In  token  that  the  feast  was  done; 
Her  place  was  then  by  Bamley's  bed. 

Till  the  late  revelry  began,      » 
And  I,  like  her,  had  reckoned  time. 

And  might  not  longer  tarry  there; 
For  the  wild  impulse  to  a  crime 

HaUi  all  the  urgence  of  despair. 
I  knew  her  errand,  and  my  own  ! 

I  knew  them  both  but  fiur  too  well — 
Hers  was  the  thorny  path  to  heaven. 

And  mine  the  road  that  ends  at  hell ! " 

Pp.  85,  86. 

While  thus  unwillingly,  the  tear  in  her 
eye  and  sorrow  in  her  heart,  she  presides  at 
the  mask  at  Sebastian's  bridal,  Darnley  is 
blown  op.  Bothwell  can  answer  for  the 
''burst  of  grief"  that  ensued ;  for  we,  who 
read  history,  know  that  he  was  very  eariy 
admitted  to  witness  it. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  this  event,  start- 
ling to  most  wives,  she  is  **  shooting  at  the 
butts"  with  the  suspected  murderer;  and 
this  indifference  to  general  rumor  we  are  to 
suppose  an  amiable  trait  of  guilelessness. 
It  is  true  the  whole  nation  denounced  Both- 
well  as  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  but 
they  also  suspected  her ;  and,  strong  in  her 
own  innooenoe,  she  could  believe  nothing 
against  80  fiiithful  and  loyal  a  servant. 
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An  extract  will  both  show  Mr.  Aytoun's 
line  and  afford  an  average  specimen,  which  it 
is  time  to  give,  of  his  verse  in  its  monoto- 
nous and  surely  most  prosaic  flow.  It  is 
Bothwell  who  speaks  : 

"  They  said  she  did  not  mourn  him  long — 
What  cause  had  she  to  mourn  at  all  7 
His  life  had  been  a  course  of  wrong, 
A  hideous  shadow  on  her  wall. 

Why  mourn  7    Because  the  man  was  dead 

Who  brought  his  ruffians  to  her  room, 
And  held  her  straggling,  while  they  shed 

The  life-blood  of  her  &vorite  groom — 
Who  trafficked  with  her  darkest  foes, 

Heaped  insult  on  her  and  despite. 
Fled  from  the  Court  to  herd  with  those 

Whose  baseness  was  his  foul  delight  7 
Why,  I  have  heard  old  Knox  protest 

Men  should  not  mourn  for  those  they  love. 
Since  earthly  mourning  is,  at  best. 

Defiance  to  the  will  above. 
He  cited  David,  who  arose 

And  washed  his  face  and  tasted  bread, — 
Things  he  omitted,  in  his  woes. 

Until  he  knew  his  child  was  dead. 
And  so,  because  in  quietness 
Her  secret  soul  she  did  possess. 
Because  she  did  not  feign  despair, 
Nor  beat  her  breast  nor  rend  her  hair. 

Nor  give  superfluous  sorrow  breath — 
Because  no  vain  and  &lse  parade 
Or  frantic  show  of  grief  was  made. 

They  taxed  her  with  her  husband's  death! ' 

Ha,  ha  !    Their  folly  was  my  shield, 

A  buckler  between  me  and  shame; 
For  what  belief  could  Mary  yield 

To  felons  who  abused  her  name  7 
She,  in  her  perfect  innocence. 

Despised  the  foul  and  recreant  lie. 
That,  without  semblance  of  pretence,  . 

Held  swollen  into  a  common  cry. 
They  dared  to  charge  her — ^her,  their  Queen — 

With  guilt  so  monstrous  of  its  kind, 
That,  granting  she  had  only  been 

In  knowledge  of  the  deed  designed. 
The  gates  of  heaven  had  shut  for  aye 

Against  her  penitence  and  prayer. 
Angels  had  loathed  her  in  their  sky. 

And  left  her  to  her  souVs  despair  ! 

Yea,  men  had  loathed  her  !  I  myself. 

The  deviPs  bondsman,  though  alive. 
Whom  not  for  charity  nor  pelf 

The  meanest  priest  that  crawls  would  shrive, 
I  would  not}  though  she  brought  a  crown. 

Have  ta'en  a  murderess  to  my  bed; 
The  Borgia  won  such  wide  renown 

As  well  might  warn  a  pillowed  head! 
But,  fie  on  me,  to  mix  the  name 

Of  one  so  tainted  and  so  vile 
With  hers,  the  pure  and  spotless  Dame 

Who  tarries  in  Lochleven's  isle! 
Her  noble  soul,  that  knew  no  taint. 

Was  far  too  trusting  and  sincere; 
She  was,  in  parity,  the  saint. 

With  all  that  makes  the  woman  dear.*' 

Pp.  110-112. 
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Under  the  influence  of  this  unsuapiciouB 
nature,  which,  seeing  a  murder  committed 
almost  under  her  eyes,  could  not  believe  that 
anybody  had  done  it,  she  exerted  herself 
with  all  her  royal  influence  to  help  Bothwell 
through  his  difficulties,  not  perceiving,  as  a 
wiser  woman  might  have  done,  that  the 
most  effectual  help  she  could  give  to  an  inno- 
cent man,  was  a  fair  trial  and  a  hearing  to 
all  sides ;  especially  when  her  own  people 
and  foreign  princes  were  all  urging  and  en- 
treating her  to  bring  him  to  justice. 

These  advocates  must  believe  she  had  the 
desire  to  convict  her  husband^s  murderers ; 
they  must,  therefore,  choose  the  alternative 
of  proving  that  she  had  not  the  sense  even  to 
make  a  rational  effort  to  do  so.  We  are  to 
suppose  that  her  understanding  was  satisfied 
with  what  actually  was  done.  But  surely 
there  is  nothing  to  admire  in  such  imbecility 
in  a  woman,  whose  mind,  free  from  passion, 
yet  stimulated  by  all  the  motives  of  a  just 
resentment,  could  devise  nothing  better  than 
the  miserable  mockery  of  justice  that  actu- 
ally did  take  place,  scandalizing  all  the 
world  but  herself. 

But  this  is  all  nothing  to  what  is  to  fol- 
low. We  are  positively  expected  to  bestow 
our  interest  on  a  woman  and  a  queen,  who, 
at  full  liberty,  with  her  nobility  about  her, 
permitted  herself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by 
this  ruffianly  bully,  carried  off  to  his  castle, 
there  to  be  subjected  to  the  last  infamy  and 
degradation  that  can  befall  a  woman,  and 
neither  offering  resistance  at  the  time  nor 
word  of  complaint  afterwards.  Even  re- 
maining ten  days  in  that  detestable  bondage, 
mistress  enough  of  herself  and  her  actions 
to  hold  councils  and  issue  warrants,  but 
making  no  effort  to  escape,  showing  no  re- 
pugnance, no  indignation,  no  despair ;  and, 
when  set  at  liberty,  enduring  to  make  a  pub- 
lic entry  into  Edinburgh  with  Bothwell  at 
her  bridle-rein.  And  not  content  with  this 
sanction,  hurriedly  promoting  bis  divorce, 
raising  him  to  the  highest  titles  and  honors, 
and  finally  marrying  him,  when  she  might 
have  cut  off  his  head,  and  thus,  at  one 
stroke,  by  a  most  welcome  and  popular  act 
of  justice,  avenged  her  husband's  murder 
and  her  own  honor. 

In  spite  of  much  alleged  despair,  she 
clings  to  this  monster  with  the  constancy  of 
a  devoted  wife,  for  the  sake  of  the  babe  un- 
born ;  the  most  apocryphal  of  all    babes, 


which,  however,  these  theorists  are  com- 
pelled to  have  faith  in,  though  its  eiustence 
only  adds  another  difficulty  to  their  task: 
for  while  they  pretend  that  Mary's  daugh- 
ter lived  and  grew  up  to  woman's  estate, 
they  cannot  adduce,  from  all  the  documents 
and  voluminous  correspondence  that  remain 
of  Mary,  one  line  or  word  to  prove  that  she 
ever  bestowed  a  thought  or  word  throughout 
her  subsequent  life  in  recognition  of  the  ex- 
istence of  her  own  child.  Could  such  mere 
Inanity  as  all  this  shows  have  ever  raised  en- 
thusioBmt — could  such  a  tool,  such  a  timid, 
weak  slave  of  events  have  left  traces  of  her- 
self through  so  many  ages?  A  queen  with- 
out policy  or  authority, — a  woman  without 
sense  or  spirit,— a  mother  dead  to  maternal 
feeling? 

But,  we  may  say,  we  think  too  well  of 
Mary  to  believe  in  such  an  exculpation.  Is 
this  the  heroine  who  commanded  her  army  in 
person  in  man's  attire,  with  pistols  at  her 
bolsters,  wishing  for  nothing  better  than, 
thus  attended,  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Lon- 
don and  claim  Elizabeth's  throne  1  Is  this 
the  strong-nerved,  quick-witted  queen  who 
frustrated  her  rebel  subjects'  schemes  so 
cleverly,  and  with  consummate  art  separated 
her  husband  from  them  at  a  time  when  any 
other  of  hgr  sex  would  have  been  utterly 
prostrated  by  the  horrors  of  Rizzio's  death  ? 
Is  this  the  woman  who,  when  Bothwell  had 
fled,  and  she  found  herself  a  prisoner,  lover 
and  throne  lost,  took  Lindsay's  hand  in  hers, 
and  swore,  by  that  hand,  she  would  one  day 
have  his  head  for  that  day's  work,  dealing 
out  threats  of  hanging  and  crucifying  to  all 
around  ?  Is  this  the  plotting,  scheming,  in- 
domitable spirit,  whose  resources  were  inex- 
haustible, whose  ingenuity  never  failed  I 
Could  she  have  had  a  daughter  and  make  no 
use  of  her  who  turned  all  that  came  to  her 
hands  to  such  account!  There  is  positively 
no  resemblance  between  this  portrait,  this 
frivolous,  insipid,  and  tame  conception, — this 
mere  pretty  doll, — ^and  the  facts  of  history. 

Perhaps  it  might  seem  uncharitable  to  ob- 
ject to  the  course  of  Mary's  apologists  and 
advocates,  except  that,  in  all  cases  of  great 
crimes,  the  guilty  can  only  be  cleared  at  the 
expense  of  the  innocent,  or  comparatively 
blameless ;  for  it  must  be  owned  that  posi- 
tive innocence  is  a  quality  unknown  in  this 
turbulent  period.  The  persons  of  whom  his- 
tory treats  were  all  more  or  lees  concerned. 
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or  at  least  cognizant  of  crimes  and  conspira- 
cies that,  in  qaieter  times,  do  not  come  within 
the  possihility  of  respectable  people.  But  in 
seasons  of  onparalleled  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  stan- 
dard of  tranquil  times, — ^neither  Mary  her- 
self, nor  the  personages  with  whom  her  sad 
drama  was  acted  out.  Still  there  is  just  rea- 
son to  complain,  when  every  artifice  of 
special  pleading  is  employed  to  screen  one 
at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest,  and  she  the 
apparent  head  and  front  of  the  mischief, 
— when  men  and  womea  who,  in  other 
scenes,  acted  their  great  parts  so  creditably, 
are  loaded  with  a  weight  of  obloquy,  and 
treated  as  social  monsters ;  and  subordinates, 
instead  of  being  the  tools  of  their  betters,  are 
promoted  to  an  independent  blackness  of  de- 
pravity, a  disinterested  love  of  evil  for  its 
own  sake,  of  which  experience  affords  no  ex- 
ample. Thus  Both  well's  groom,  Paris, 
whose  humble  part  in  the  Eirkfield  tragedy 
was  to  admit  the  murderers  into  the  lower 
room  where  the  powder  was  laid,  and  to 
g^Te  the  signal  •  to  his  master, — ^a  man  who 
had  been  many  years  in  his  confidential  ser- 
vice, and  (in  spite  of  his  alleged  hang-dog 
look)  had  just  been  chosen  by  the  queen  for 
her  own  personal  attendant, — ^is  described  as 
a  demon. 

<*  Time  trickled  on.    I  knew  'twas  done. 

When  Paris  entered  with  tiie  key — 
I*d  listened  for  his  foot,  as  one 
Upon  the  rack  might  hail  the  tread 
Of  the  grim  gaoler  of  the  dead. 

Yet  loathsome  was  his  face  to  me  ! 
He  looked  a  murderer;  not  for  hate, 

"Edyj,  or  slight,  or  other  cause, 
By  which  the  devil,  or  his  mate, 

Tempts  man  to  spam  his  Maker's  laws- 
Bat  from  that  hideous  appetite. 

That  last  for  blood,  that  joy  in  sin, 
IHiich  shows  the  instinct  of  tiie  wolf. 

And  ravins  on  the  heart  within." 

Pp.  94,  95. 

But  leaving  historical  difibrences,  it  is 
time  to  approach  *' Bothwell"  as  a  poem,  a 
light  in  which  we  should  have  sooner  re- 
garded it,  did  we  not  believe  that  its  histor- 
ical and  poetical  aspects  are  inextricably 
blended, — that  if  the  one  is  a  failure  the 
other  cannot  be  a  succte, — that,  in  fact,  the 
author  erred  in  his  first  conception,  and  chose 
a  subject  of  which  nothing  could  be  made. 
The  scheme  from  the  outset  is  a  fundamen- 
tal hopeless  mistake.  Doubtless  the  subject 
is  a  main  pari  of  the  inspiration  of  a  poem. 


Who  could  attempt  to  make  one  out  of  a 
ruffian's  own  history  of  his  doings,  and  hope 
to  succeed?  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
circupistances,  failure  and  disaster  are  ill 
subjects  for  poetry;  they  need  to  be  re- 
deemed by  such  high  motives  and  heroic 
daring  as  turn  defeat  itself  into  triumph  and 
final  conquest.  But  when  a  villain  is  the 
speaker,  detailing  villanous  actions  with  all 
the  prolixity  of  the  dullest  story-teller — 
'*  what  he  said,"  "  what  she  said,"  ''  what  I 
said,"  following  in  prosy  succession,  the 
only  excitement  to  the  reader  arising  from 
his  own  running  protest  against  what  he  be- 
lieves a  Jesuitical  perversion  of  facts — the 
effect  is  an  alternation  of  tedium  and  irrita- 
tion. Nor  does  the  villain  even  sustain  his 
character,  which  would  be  something,  and 
show  dramatic  art ;  there  is  scarcely  a  happy 
trait  of  ruffianism  about  him.  He  is  as  liko 
Professor  Ay tonn  as  can  be,  in  all  his  views  and 
sentiments.  Sometimes  he  rises  to  bursts  of 
chivalrous  religious  feeling,  very  becoming  to 
the  author,  but  as  far  removed  from  the  Both- 
well  of  history  (and  this  Bothwell  is  much  more 
brutal  in  his  deeds  than  history  draws  him) 
as  light  from  darkness :  and  on  these  occa- 
sions the  incongruity  is  so  great  between  the 
thought  and  the  speaker,  that  even  a  good 
line  only  recals  the  judgment  of  the  wise 
man,  that  *'  excellent  speech  becometh  not  a 
fool.'^  However,  these  pleasing  though  in- 
congruous passages  in  *' Bothwell"  can  be 
counted  off  on  the  fingers.  They  stand  dis- 
tinct, separate,  and  obvious;  no  one  can 
doubt  about  them.  Still,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  no  reader  can  fail  to  consign  the  body 
of  the  poem,  the  story  of  Mary  and  Bothwell, 
to  hopeless,  inevitable  oblivion.  And  really, 
it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  What  sort  of 
matter  for  a  poem  can  the  plottings  of  con- 
spirators furnish,  page  aller  page?  Mr. 
Aytoun  has  set  himself  the  task  of  account- 
ing in  verse  for  all  that  on  the  face  of  it  tells 
against  Mary.  This  has  to  be  done,  as  we 
have  said,  by  making  her  a  pretty  nonentity. 
£ven  Bothwell  himself  has  scarcely  the 
credit  of  a  principal  and  originator ;  his  task 
is  to  explain  how  all  his  villanies  wero  put 
into  his  head  by  others ;  so  that  he  loses  the 
dignity  of  a  free  agent,  perpetually  breaking 
off  in  his  narrative  to  lament  his  weakness 
as  dupe,  it  seems,  of  Morton  and  the  Scotch 
lords  in  Murray's  interest,  who  themselves 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  Mary's  marriage 
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with  Bothwell,  in  order  to  weaken  her  cause 
with  the  nation  at  large.  Thus,  whatever 
tragic  interest  belongs  to  that  wretched  pe- 
riod is  all  frittered  away;  there  seem  no 
originators,  no  actors — all  are  dupes.  Hu- 
man passions,  the  acknowledged  engines  of 
the  poets,  are  thrust  aside  for  intrigue,  and 
that  of  the  most  impossible  character. 
Witness  the  following  passage  from  the  Notes, 
where  this  supposed  plot  is  explained : 

**My  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  the 
terms  of  the  Band  were  arranged  between 
Bothwell  and  the  lords  of  the  faction  of 
Murray  and  Morton,  with  whom  he  was 
then  acting  in  apparent  concert.  It  was 
part  of  their  regular  scheme  ;  for  Bothwell 
would  not  have  been  seduced  from  his 
allegiance  without  very  distinct  promises 
made  by  his  tempters.  Their  ooject  in 
signing  the  Band  was  to  fortify  Bothwell  in 
his  pretentions  to  the  hand  of  the  Queen, 
they  being  aware  that  such  a  marriage 
would  be  a  signal  for  insurrection,  and  in- 
evitably lead  to  her  deposition  :  That  mar- 
riage was  the  bribe,  by  means  of  which  they 
induced  Bothwell  to  become  the  principal 
actor  in  the  murder  of  Damle^,  and  it  was 
also  their  interest  to  keep  faith  with  him, 
until  he  was  installed  as  Damley's  succes- 
sor ;  after  that  he  was  to  be  hunted  down." 
—P.  275. 

The  poem  thus  gives  the  scene  in  which 
Bothwell  is  worked  upon  by  the  crafty 
Lethington.    Bothwell  speaks  first. 

**  *  Tmoe  with  thy  proverbs,  man  !  they  fill 

With  sound,  and  nothing  else,  mine  ear — 
Speak  of  the  Queen, — ^her  royal  will 

Must  surely  count  for  something  here  7  * 
*  My  Lord — this  Scottish  crown  of  ours, 

August  and  ancient  though  it  be. 
Doth  yet  confer  but  stinted  powers. 

And  is  but  royal  In  degree. 
He  whom  the  nobles  hail  as  king 

Becomes  the  foremost  of  them  all; 
He  passes  first  in  listed  ring, 

In  battle,  banquet,  bower,  or  halL 
He  leads  our  armies  to  the  field, 
The  laws  are  his  to  guard  and  wield; 

And  yet  *tis  widely  known. 
Without  the  concert  of  his  peers, 
No  Scottish  kmg,  these  thousand  years, 

Hath  ever  kept  the  throne. 
Is  it  not  time  for  concert  now  T 
The  crown  is  on  a  woman's  brow. 
The  people,  by  the  preachers  led, 
Heap  insults  on  her  royal  head — 
She  stands  alone,  without  a  mate 

On  whom  her  arm  might  lean — 
Why  sleep  the  guardians  of  the  State  T 
Their  Toice  is  strong,  their  powers  are  great; 

Let  them  direct  t^e  Queen ! " 


<  Thanks,  Maitland,  thanks !   I  see  thy 

By  heaven,  it  shall  be  done ! 
If  Scotland's  peers  support  my  claim. 

The  prize  is  almost  won  ! 
Ay,  and  who  dare  impeach  their  choice  ? 
Let  me  but  gain  the  nobles'  voioey 
And  rumor,  like  a  rated  cur. 

Must  shrink  into  its  den ; 
Let  factions  rise,  or  treason  stir, 

I  well  can  fiice  them  then  ! 
About  it  straight !    Let  Morton  sign, 

Huntley  and  Cassilis,  Crawford  too^ 
Their  fortunes  are  compact  with  mine; 

When  they  stand  forward,  not  a  few 
For  love,  or  dread,  or  shame,  will  join. 
Ruthyen  will  Ibllow,  nothing  loth : 
Errol,  Argyle— I  have  them  both. 
And  hark  ye— sound  the  bishops,  man  ! 

Each  reverend  name  is  worth  a  score- 
Place  old  St.  Andrews  in  the  van. 

He'll  bring  us  Orkney,  Boss,  and  more. 
About  it  straight !    The  time's  complete; 

All  timorous  thoughts  I  trample  down  : 
He  must  not  walk  with  idle  feet 

Who  seeks  to  win  and  wear  a  crown  ! '  " 

I^.  121-128, 

Again,  the  notable  scheme  of  the  abduc- 
tion was  not  devised  by  either  of  the  princi- 
pals. Ormiston,  the  confident,  has  the 
credit  of  it.  He  comes  to  Bothwell  primed 
with  the  plan,  which  he  thus  presses  upon 
reluctant  ears. 

« <  Be  ruled  by  me— forestall  the  time  ! 

Surprise  is  fiiir  in  love  or  war; 
A  little  urging  is  no  crime- 
Take  Mary  with  you  to  Dunbar  ! 
Thanks  to  the  knave  who  brought  me  word, 
Kirkaldy  set  us  on  our  guard  : 
I  have  a  thousand  horsemen  here. 
From  Crichton  and  from  Teviotdale, 
Men  who  were  never  known  to  fiiil. 
All  ready  armed  with  jack  and  spear. 
Around  Dunbar  the  waters  sweep; 

Meet  place  fbr  meditation  lone. 
When  he  who  owns  the  casUe-keep 

Is  host  and  lover  both  in  one  ! 
Take,  too,  the  Band :  it  may  su£Elce 
To  still  some  doubts,  should  such  arise  ! 
'Twere  pity  that  her  Royal  Grace 

Saw  not  that  dutiful  demand  ! — 
Now,  I  have  told  you  all  the  case; 

Lord  Bothwell,  will  you  touch  my  hand  T 
Nay,  never  shrink— 'tis  now  too  late; 

To-morrow  must  the  deed  be  done; 
You'll  find  me  at  the  western  gate. 

With  all  our  men  equipped,  by  one. 
I  know  the  road;  we'll  meet  them  there. 

Then  hey  o'er  meadow,  heath,  and  hiU  i 
Come  now,  be  brave  ! — All  bids  us  fair — 

Wilt  thon   do   this  T '—•  Your   hand:  I 
will ! '  "—Pp.  132, 183. 

Surely  all  this  is  as  poor  in  conception  as 
in  execution,  equally  against  historic  proba- 
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bilitj,  and  the  laws  that  should  gaide  a 
poet,  whether  he  thinks  of  them  or  not. 

If  a  familiar  incident  is  pat  into  verse, 
it  should  be  with  the  aim  of  extracting  its 
spirit,  and  tracing  oat  those  simple  deep 
emotions  which  lie  at  the  source  of  all  dar<^ 
ing  romantic  deeds.  It  is  not  the  incident 
itself  that  should  suggest  the  poem,  so  much 
as  the  actors  in  it.  This  abduction  was  a 
disgraceful  affair ;  but  if  it  was  prompted 
by  lawless  passion  or  reckless  ambition,  the 
poet  might  find  something  to  say  about  it. 
But  how  can  he  use  his  art  to  prove  it  the 
device  of  a  cool  designing  knave  7  Did  the 
poet  ever  live  who  could  have  made  poetry 
oat  of  such  matter?  This  fundamental  error 
lies  80  much  at  the  root  of  all  the  narrative 
part  of  this  poem,  that  it  is  almost  useless 
to  go  into  detail.  We  must,  however,  pre- 
sent Mary  to  the  reader,  for  on  her  the  poet 
would  naturally  lavish  all  his  care  and  in- 
spiration, especially  on  the  terrible  occasion 
when  she  finds  herself  a  prisoner,  and  first 
discovers  the  real  character  of  the  man  she 
has  trusted.  Bothwell  has  described  the 
meeting,  the  lie  by  which  he  persuaded  her 
to  give  herself  up  to  his  guidance,  the  un- 
folding of  his  daring  hopes  when  she  is  safe 
komured  in  the  Castle  of  Dunbar,  conclud- 
ing with  an  allusion  to  his  existing  wife, 

**  Silent  and  still,  though  pale  as  death. 

Queen  Mary  kept  her  throne. 
But  for  the  heaving  of  her  breast, 

She  seemed  of  marble  stone. 
Soaroe  by  a  gesture  did  she  show 

What  thoughts  were  rushing  by. 
0  noblest  work  of  God  ! — ^how  low. 
How  mean  I  felt  when  grovelling  so. 

With  every  word  a  lie  !       '    • 

*  And  can  it  be,'  at  length  she  said, 

*  That  Bothwell  has  his  Queen  betrayed  7 
Bothwell,  my  first  and  foremost  knight — 
Bothwell,  whose  faith  I  deemed  more  bright. 
More  pure  than  any  spotless  gem 

That  glitters  in  my  diadem  T 
Oreat  Qod  !  what  guilt  of  me  or  mine 
Hath  thus  provoked  thy  wrath  divine? 
Weary,  though  short,  has  been  my  life; 
For  dangers,  sickness,  murders,  strife. 
All  the  worst  woes  that  man  can  fear. 
Have  thickened  round  me  year  by  year. 
The  smiles  of  love  I  soaroe  had  seen 

Ere  Death  removed  them  from  my  view; 
My  realm  had  scarce  received  its  Qaeen 

Ere  treason's  hideous  trumpet  blew. 
They  whom  I  sought  to  make  my  fHends, 

My  very  Idn,  proved  fidse  to  me; 
And  now  before  me  Bothwell  bends 

In  felsehood,  not  in  faith,  the  knee  ! 


Nay,  nay,  my  Lord  !  you  need  not  speak. 

For  I  have  read  your  purpose  through; 
There  is  a  blush  upon  your  cheek 

Which  tells  me  Uiat  my  words  are  true, 
Bothwell !  was  this  a  knightly  deed. 
To  wrong  a  woman  in  her  need. 
When  neither  help  nor  friends  were  nigh. 
And  snare  her  with  an  odious  lie? 
Fal^e  was  the  tale  that  brought  me  here. 

False  even  as  the  love  you  feign; 
And  now  you  think,  perhaps  through  fear. 

Tour  Queen  and  Mistress  to  restrain  I '  " 

Pp.  156-167. 

Mary  could  talk  better  than  this,  and 
would  hardly  thank  her  champion  for  the 
hackneyed  rhymes,  the  doggrel  measure,  and 
general  prosiness  with  which  she  is  made  to 
reply  to  such  a  startling  and  unparalleled 
proposition.  Bothwell  follows  in  a  strain  of 
higher  insolence. 


(C 


Then  rose  she  up;  and  on  her  brow 

Was  stamped  the  Stuart  frown : 
*  By  all  the  saints  in  heaven,  I  vow 

This  man  would  bear  me  down  ! 
He  prates  of  love,  as  if  my  hand 

Were  but  a  sworder's  prize. 
That  any  ruffian  in  the  land 

Might  challenge  or  despise ! 
What  mad  ambition  prompts  you,  sir. 

To  utter  this  to  me  T 
What  word  of  mine  has  raised  your  hopes 

In  such  a  wild  degree  T 
I  gave  you  trust,  b^use  I  deemed 

Your  honor  free  from  stain ; 
I  raised  you  to  the  highest  place 

That  subject  could  attain, 
Because  I  tiiought  you  brave  and  true. 

And  fittest  to  command. 
When  murder  stalked  in  open  day. 

And  treason  shook  the  land. 
Are  these  your  thanks  for  all  my  grace  7 

Is  this  your  kniehtly  vow  7 
Fie,  Bothwell !  hiae  your  perjured  face— 

There's  fiilsehood  on  your  brow  ! '  " 

Pp.  169, 160. 

Bothweirs  only  reply  is,  that  she  is  in  bis 
power — an  argument  which  she  acquiesces  in 
without  farther  struggle  or  appeal. 

**  Hopeless,  abandoned  to  despair. 

What  else  could  Mary  do  but  yield  7 
I  took  her  hand — she  left  it  there; 

'TwBS  cold  and  white,  as  frost  on  field. 
I  tried  to  comfort  her;  a  burst 

Of  frenzied  tears  was  her  reply : 
Forever  be  the  deed  accurst 

That  forced  such  witness  from  her  eye  ! 
Vim  as  an  unregarded  lamp. 

Her  light  of  life  was  on  the  wane. 
And  on  her  brow  was  set  the  stamp 

Of  utter  misery  and  pain. 
Like  some  caged  bird  that  in  dismay 

Has  flutter  till  its  strength  is  gone. 
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She  had  no  power  to  fly  aw&j. 

Though  wide  the  priaoQ-door  was  thrown. 
In  vain  I  strove  to  wake  a  smile. 

In  vain  protested  she  was  free. 
For  bitterly  she  felt  the  while 

That  henceforth  she  was  boand  to  me  !  '* 

—Pp.  165, 166. 

Wo  have  said  that  the  action,  the  contact, 
and  opposition  of  the  principal  person&ges  of 
the  story,  should  be  the  best  parts  of  a 
poem  of  this  character ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
80  here.  In  fact,  Mr.  Aytoun  is  never  at 
home  in  his  task — he  has  no  dramatic  power, 
— he  always  fails  in  telling  a  story ;  he  has 
evidently  taken  Scott  as  bis  model  because 
there  is  a  Scottish  incident  to  be  related; 
but  the  obvious  imitation  only  suggests  the 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two 
writers,  not  only  in  power,  but  also  in  origi- 
nal bent  of  mind.  When  a  scene  is  pre- 
sented to  Scott's  mind,  all  the  acton  atart 
into  life,  and  the  vision  assists  him  to  set 
them  talking  and  acting  in  character, — the 
page  glovrs  as  the  plot  thickens ;  but  there 
is  no  indication  here  of  the  author  ever  hav- 
ing his  people  actually  before  him ;  there  is 
no  realizing,  no  excitement,  all  w  an  effort  of 
abstract  thought  and  reason.  Thus  his  ac- 
tion is  always  a  failure,  worked  out  by  lay 
figures,  to  whom  he  apportions  words  and  ar- 
guments representing  his  personal  convictions. 
But  though  Professor  Ay  toun's  own  thoughts 
and  views  may  not  harmonize  with  the  char- 
acters to  whom  he  assigns  them,  they  may 
be,  and  often  are,  good  in  themselves,  and 
there  are  interspersed  some  reflections  and 
some  descriptions  of  real  beauty.  As  an 
example,  the  following  lines  are  very  sweet 
and  graceful  in  themselves,  however  out  of 
place  from  Bothwell's  lips;  indeed,  such 
thoughts  are  inoonttstent  with  any  aspect  of 
despair: 

**  Ascension  mom  !  I  hear  the  bells 

Ring  from  the  village  fkr  away  : 
How  solemnly  that  music  tells 

The  mystio  stoxy  of  the  day  ! 
Fainter  and  fainter  come  the  chimes. 

As  though  they  melted  into  air. 
Like  voices  of  the  ancient  times. 

Like  whispers  of  ascending  prayer  ! 
8o  sweet  and  gentle  sound  they  yet. 

That  I,  who  never  bend  the  knee* 
Can  listen  on,  and  half  forget 

That  heaven's  bright  door  is  shut  for  me. 
Yes,  universal  as  the  dew 

Which  falls  alike  on  field  and  feut 
Comes  the  wide  summons  to  the  true. 

The  fiUse,  the  best,  and  worst  of  men. 


Ring  on,  ye  bells  !    Let  others  throng 

Before  the  blessed  rood  to  pray; 
Let  them  have  comfort  in  the  song 

That  celebrates  this  holy  day. 
Ring  on  fbr  them  !    I  hear  you  well, 

But  cannot  lift  my  thoughts  on  high; 
The  dreary  mists  that  rise  from  hell 

Come  thick  between  me  and  the  sky." 

Pp.  187, 138. 

The  remembrance  of  the  scene  of  the  a!)- 
duotion  is  equally  pretty  and  equally  out  of 
nature ;  for  a  ruffian  with  such  a  baslness 
upon  his  hands  is  not  open  to  the  impresnons 
of  natural  beauty : 

«  Methinks  I  can  recall  the  scene. 

That  bright  and  sunny  day; 
The  Pentlands  in  their  early  green 

Like  giant  warders  lay. 
Upon  the  bursting  woods  below 

The  pleasant  sunbeams  fell ; 
Far  (^,  one  streak  of  lazy  snow 

Yet  lingered  in  a  dell. 
The  wcstlin*  winds  blew  soft  and  sweet, 

The  meads  were  fair  to  see; 
Yet  went  I  not  the  spring  to  greet 

Beneath  the  trysting-tree." — Pp.  140, 141. 

The  poem  is  in  six  parts.  The  opening  of 
each  is  designed  to  bring  the  prisoner  before 
us  in  such  agonizing  moods  of  thocght  as 
may  be  supposed  in  a  proud  undisciplined 
nature  chafing  in  the  solitude  of  a  dungeon, 
and  stung  with  disappointment,  rage,  and 
remorse  till  despair  reaches  to  madness. 
There  is  not  force  enough  in  the  verse  to 
affect  the  reader  painfully.  The  depths  of  a 
strong  ruffian  mind  are  never  realized ;  but 
these  musings,  reflections,  descriptions,  and 
moralizings,  though  they  breathe  of  the 
author  ratl^er  than  Bothwell,  are  still  by  far 
the  beet  parts  of  the  poem.  In  these  the 
captive^B  language  is  often  energetic  and 
sometimes  poetical ;  while  so  soon  as  the 
action  begins,  and  he  pursues  his  dreary 
story,  it  sinks  into  laborious  commonplace 
and  effort ;  as,  indeed,  how  could  a  story 
told  under  such  circumstances  fail  to  do? 
Our  final  extract  shall  be  the  picture  of 
Bothwell  in  his  dungeon  at  Malmoe.  It 
forms  the  commencement  of  the  work,  bat 
will  not  8uffi»r  by  being  taken  out  of  its 
order. 

«  Cold— cold  !    The  wind  howls  fierce  without; 
It  drives  the  sleet  and  snow; 
With  thundering  hurl,  the  angry  sea 

Smites  on  the  crags  below. 
Each  wave  that  leaps  against  the  rock 
Makes  this  old  prison  reel — 
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God  !  cast  it  down  upon  my  head, 

And  let  me  cease  to  feel ! 
Cold— cold !    The  brands  are  burning  out. 

The  dying  embers  wane; 
The  drops  fall  plashing  from  the  roof 

Like  slow  and  sullen  rain. 
Gold— cold  !    And  yet  the  villain  kernes 

Who  keep  me  ibttered  here, 
Are  feasting  in  the  hall  aboTe, 

And  holcUng  Christmas  cheer. 
When  the  wind  pauses  for  its  breath, 

I  hear  their  idiot  bray, 
The  laugh,  the  shout,  the  stamping  feet. 

The  song  and  roundelay. 
They  pass  the  jest,  they  quaff  the  cup, 

The  Yule-log  sparkles  brave, 
They  riot  o*er  my  dungeon-yault 

As  though  it  were  my  grave. 
Ay,  howl  again,  thou  Htter  wind. 

Roar  louder  yet,  thou  sea  ! 
And  drown  the  gusts  of  brutal  mirth 

That  mock  and  madden  me  I 
Ho,  ho  !  the  Eagle  of  the  North 

Has  stooped  upon  the  main  ! 
Scream  on,  O  eagle,  in  thy  flight. 

Through  blast  and  hurricane — 
And,  when  thou  meeteston  thy  way 

The  black  and  plunging  bark. 
Where  those  who  pilot  by  the  stars 

Stand  quaking  m  the  dark. 


Down  with  thy  pinion  on  the  mast. 

Scream  louder  in  the  air. 
And  stifle  in  the  wallowing  sea 

The  shrieks  of  their  despair  ! 
Be  my  avenger  on  this  night. 

When  all,  save  I,  am  firae; 
Why  should  I  care  for  mortal  man. 

When  men  care  nought  for  me  T 
Care  nought  T    They  loathe  me,  one  and  aU, 

Else  why  should  I  be  here — 
I,  starving  in  a  foreign  cell, 

A  Scottish  prince  and  peer  ?  '* 

Profenor  Aytoun's  ''Scottish  Ballads" 
gained  him  a  high  reputation,  higher  than 
we  are  quite  willing  to  eubecribe  to.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  their  real  feeling  and 
the  flow  of  their  verse  covered  their  want  of 
emphasis  and  fire ;  his  readers  went  along 
with  him,  and  were  not  critical.  But  faults 
which  in  a  short  poem  may  be  overlooked, 
are  fatal  on  a  large  scale ;  and  "  Both  well " 
betrays  such  a  want  of  power  and  judgment 
as  not  only  to  be  a  f&ilure  in  itself,  but  to 
decide  the  question  of  the  author's  capacity 
for  any  great  work.  We  are  satisfiea  that 
his  warmest  admirers  will  never  wish  him  to 
repeat  the  experiment  of  a  long  poem. 


ARMsntOKO's  IkmoTED  Obdnakge.— Mr.  W. 
0.  Armstrong,  of  the  Elswiok  Engine  Works, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  whose  engineering  talents 
are  well  known,  in  the  latter  part  of  1854  sub- 
mitted to  the  Minister  at  War  a  proposal  for  a 
gun  which  he  anticipated  would  possess  great 
mperiority  over  the  common  forms  of  light 
artillery,  and  undertook  to  construct  a  fidd- 
pieoe  in  conformity  with  the-  plan  suggested. 
This  gun  has,  during  nearly  two  years,  b^  the 
subject  of  numerous  experiments,  partly  at 
Shoeburyness,  but  principally  under  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's own  direcnon  in  the  North.  The  fol- 
lowing account  is  prepared  from  the  published 
statement  of  the  inventor. 

The  gtm  is  composed  internally  of  steel  and 
externally  of  iron,  applied  in  a  twisted  or  spiral 
ferm,  as  in  a  musket  or  fowling-piece.  The 
bore  is  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,-  and  is 
lifled.  The  projectile  is  a  pointed  cylinder, 
64  inches  long,  weighing  5  pounds,  of  cast  iron, 
coated  with  lead,  and  is  fii^  with  a  charge  of 
10  ounces  of  powder ;  it  has  a  small  cavity  in 
the  centre,  and  may  be  used  either  as  a  shot 
or  a  shell.  When  applied  as  a  shell,  the  cavity 
is  fined  with  powder,  and  a  detonating  Aise  is 
inserted  in  front,  so  as  to  fire  the  powder  in  the 
centre  on  striking  the  object.  When  used  as  a 
shot,  the  powder  is  omitted,  and  an  iron  point, 
which  ikvors  penetration,  is  substituted  for  the 
fiise.  The  gun  loads  at  the  breech,  not  only  to 
obviate  the  sponging  and  loading  at  the  front, 
but  also  to  allow  the  projectile  to  be  larger  in 
diontter  than  would  enter  at  the  muscle,  and 
thus  to  insure  its  taking  the  grooves  and  com- 
pletdy  filling  the  bore.    The  piece  weighs   6 
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hundred  weight,  and  is  mounted  upon  a  oar« 
riage  which  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary 
6-pounder  field  gun,  but  which  embraces  a  pivot 
frame  and  recoil  slide.  A  screw  is  applied,  not 
only  for  elevating  and  depressing  the  gun,  but 
also  for  moving  it  horiiontally,  by  which  means 
great  d^cacy  of  aim  is  effected.  The  recoil- 
slide  inclines  upward,  which  enables  the  gun,, 
after  running  back,  to  recover  its  position  by" 
gravity;  its  use  is  to  relieve  the  pivot  frame  and' 
adjusting  screws  from  injurious  concussion. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  series  of  experi- 
ments made  with  this  gun,  it  has  been  fired 
nearly  1,800  times  without  sustaining  any  per- 
manent injury  either  in  the  breech  loading  ar- 
rangement or  otherwise.  The  only  parts  ex- 
posal to  wear  are  separable  from  the  gun,.and^ 
can  with  great  thcility  be  renewed. 

Scuw  CoLURBS. — Arrangements  are  being 
made  on  the  Tyne  to  inti^uce    a  class  of 
vessels    into   the   coal   trade,   which,   if  the 
experiment  prove  successful,  must  materially 
affect  the  fortunes  of  this  branch  of  our  mer- 
cantile marine.    The  present  class  of  screw  col- 
liers carry  from  five  to  six  hundred  tons;  but 
Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
Coal  Exchange,  and  other  gentiemen  engaged  in 
similar  operations,  have  determined  to  build  a> 
fleet  of  vessels  to  be  employed  in  this  trade,, 
capable  of  doing  more  than  double  the  duty 
performed  by  the  moderately-sised  vessels  now 
in  use;  and  from  the  stanling  of  the  parties 
and  their  great  experience  in  this  trade,  there  is 
just  reason  for  believing  that  the  movement  is  • 
m  the  right  direction. 
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They  had  heard  from  Charlie,  if?ho  had 
already  Bet  oat  upon  his  journey;  they  had 
'  heard  from  Louis,  whom  Mr.  loggo  desired 
to  take  into  his  office  in  Charlie's  place  in 
the  mean  time ;  they  had  heard  again  and 
again  from  Miss  Anastasia's  solicitor,  touch- 
ing their  threatened  property ;  and  to  this 
whole  family  of  women  every  thing  around 
seemed  goin^  on  with  a  singular  speed  and 
bustle,  while  they,  unwillingly  detained 
among  the  waning  September  trees,  were,  by 
themselves,  so  lonely  and  so  still.  The  only 
one  among  them  who  was  not  eager  to  go 
home  was  Agnes.  Bellevue  and  &lington, 
though  they  were  kindly  enough  in  their 
way,  were  not  meet  nurses  for  a  poetic 
child ; — this  time  of  mountainous  clouds,  of 
wistful  winds,  of  falling  leaves,  was  like  a 
new  life  to  Agnes.  She  came  out  to  stand 
in  the  edge  of  the  wood  alone,  to  do  nothing 
but  listen  to  the  sweep  of  the  wild  minstrel 
in  those  thinning  trees,  or  look  upon  the  big 
masses  of  cloud  breaking  up  into  vast  shapes 
of  windy  gloom  over  the  spires  of  the  city 
and  the  mazes  of  the  river.  The  great 
space  before  and  around — the  great  amphi- 
theatre at  her  feet — the  breeze  that  came  in 
her  face  fresh  and  chill,  and  touched  with 
rain — the  miracles  of  tiny  moss  and  herbage 
lying  low  beneath  those  fallen  leaves— the 
pale  autumn  sky,  so  dark  and  stormy — the 
autumn  winds,  which  wailed  o'  nights — ^the 
picturesque  and  many-featured  change 
which  stole  over  every  thing,— carried  a  new 
and  strange  delight  to  the  mind  of  Agnes. 
She  alone  cared  to  wander  by  herself  through 
the  wood,  with  its  crushed  ferns,  its  piled 
fagots  of  firewood,  its  yellow  leaves,  which 
every  breeze  stripped  down.  She  was  busy 
with  the  new  book,  too,  which  was  very 
like  to  be  wanted  before  it  came ;  for  all 
these  expenses,  and  the  license  which  their 
supposed  wealth  had  given  them,  had  al- 
ready very  much  reduced  the  little  store  of 
five-pound  notes,  kept  for  safety  in  Papa's 
desk. 

One  afternoon  during  this  time  of  sus- 
pnso  and  uncertainty,  the  Rector  repeated 
his  call  at  the  Lodge.  The  Rector  had  never 
forgiven  Agnes  that  unfortunate  revelation 
of  her  authorship  ;syet  he  had  looked  to  her, 
notwithstanding,  through  those  strange  ser- 
mons of  his,  with  a  constantly-increasing 
appeal  to  her  attention.  She  was  almost 
disposed  to  fancy  sometimes  that  he  made 
special  fiery  defences  of  himself  and  his  sen- 
timents, which  seemed  addressed  to  her 
only ;  and  Agnes  fled  from  the  idea  with 
distress  and  embarrassment,  thinking  it  a 
vanity  of  her  own.  On  this  day,  however, 
the  Rector  was  a  different  man — the  cloud 


was  off  his  brow;  the  apparent  restraint, 
uneasy  and  galling,  under  which  he  had 
seemed  to  hold  himself,  was  removed;  a 
flash  of  aroused  spirit  was  in  his  eye — ^his 
very  step  was  eager,  and  sounded  with  a 
bolaer  ring  upon  the  gravel  of  the  garden 

Eath — there  was  no  lonser  the  parochial 
ow,  the  clergymanly  address,  or  the  rest^- 
less  consciousness  of  something  unreal  in 
both,  which  once  characterized  him  ;  he  en- 
tered  among  them  almost  abruptly,  and  did 
not  say  a  word  of  his  parishioners,  but  in- 
stead, asked  for  Louis — told  Rachel  his 
sister  wished  to  see  her — ^and,  glancing  with 
unconcealed  dislike  at  poor  Agnes'  blotting- 
book,  wished  to  know  if  Mies  Atheling  was 
writing  now. 

**  Mr.  Rivers  does  not  think  it  right, 
mamma,"  said  Agnes.  She  blushed  a  little 
under  her  consciousness  of  his  look  of  dis- 
pleasure, but  smiled  also  with  a  kind  of 
challenge  as  she  met  his  eye. 

**  No,"  said  the  young  clergyman  abrupt- 
ly; <<I  admire,  above  all  things,  under- 
standing  and  intelligence.  I  can  suppose  no 
appreciation  so  quick  and  entire  as  a  wo- 
man's ;  but  she  fails  of  her  natural  standing 
to  me,  when  I  come  to  hear  of  her  prodao- 
tions,  and  am  constituted  a  critic — that  is  a 
false  relationship' between  a  woman  and  a 
man." 

And  Mr.  Rivers  looked  at  Agkies  with  an 
answering  flash  of  pique  and  offence,  which 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  **  I  am  very  much  an- 
noyed; I  had  thought  of  very  different 
reiationships ;  and  it  is  all  owing  to  you." 

<*Many  very'  good  critics,"  said  Mrs. 
Atheling,  piqued  in  her  turn — **  a  great 
many  people,  1  assure  you,  who  know  about 
such  things,  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  Agnes'  book." 

The  Rector  made  no  answer— did  not  even 
make  a  pause— but  as  if  all  this  was  merely 
irrelevant  and  an  interruption  to  his  real 
business,  said  rapidly,  yet  with  some  solem- 
nity, and  without  a  word  of  preface,  "  Lord 
Winterboume's  son  is  dead." 

'<Who?"  said  Agnes,  whom,  uncon- 
sciously, he  was  addressing— and  they  all 
turned  to  him  with  a  little  anxiety.  Rachel 
became  very  pale,  and  even  Marian,  who 
was  not  thinking  at  all  of  what  Mr.  Rivers 
said,  drew  a  little  nearer  the  table,  and 
looked  up  at  him  wistfully,  with  her  beauti- 
ful eyes. 

*<  Lord  Winterboorne's  son,  George  Riv- 
ers, the  Aeir  of  the  family-^he  who  has  been 
abroad  so  long ;  a  young  man,  I  hear,  whom 
every  one  esteemed,"  said  the  Rector,  bend- 
ing down  his  head,  as  if  he  exacted  from 
himself  a  certain  sadness,  and  did  indeed 
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endearor  to  see  how  sad  it  was — *'  he  is 
dead." 

Mrs.  Atheling  rose,  greatly  moved.  *'  0, 
Mr.  Rivers!— did  you  say  bis  sop?  his  only 
son?  a  young  man?  0, 1  pray  God  have 
pity  upon  him  !  It  will  kill  him ; — it  will 
be  more  than  he  can  bear !  " 

The  Rector  looked  up  at  the  grief  in  the 
good  mother's  face,  with  a  look  and  gesture 
of  surprise.  *^I  never  heard  any  one  give 
Lord  Winterbourne  credit  for  so  much  feel- 
ing,'* he  said,  looking  at  her  with  some  sus- 
picion ;  **  and  surely  he  has  not  shown  much 
of  it  to  you." 

*^  0,  feeling!  donH  speak  of  feeling!" 
cried  Mrs.  Atheling.  **  It  is  not  that  I  am 
thinking  of.  You  know  a  great  many 
things,  Mr.  Rivers,  but  you  never  lost  a 
child." 

'*  No,"  he  said  ;  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
he  added,  in  a  lower  tone ;  *'  in  the  whole 
matter,  certainly,  I  never  before  thought,  of 
Lord  Winterbourne. ' ' 

And  there  was  nobody  nish  to  point  out 
to  him  what  a  world  beyond  and  above  his 
philoaophy  was,  this  simple  woman's  burst  of 
nature.  Yet  in  his  own  mind  ho  caught  a 
moment^s  glimpse  of  it ;  for  the  instant  he 
iras  abashed,  and  bent  his  lofty  head  with 
involuntary  self-humiliation;  but  looking 
op,  saw  his  own  thought  still  clearer  in  the 
eye  of  Agnes,  and  turned  defiant  upon  her, 
u  if  it  had  been  a  spoken  reproof. 

'*  Well !  "  he  said,  turning  to  her,  •*  was 
1  to  blame  for  thinking  little  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  grief  in  such  a  man  ?  " 

"  I  Old  not  say  so,"  s^id  Agnes,  simply ; 
hot  she  looked  awed  and  grave,  as  the  others 
did.  They  had  no  personal  interest  at  all 
in  the  matter ;  they  thought  in  an  instant  of 
the  vacant  places  in  their  own  family,  and 
stood  silent  and  sorrowful,  looking  at  the 
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§reat  calamity  which  made  another  houoe 
esolate.  They  never  thought  of  Lord 
Winterbourne,  who  was  their  enemy  ;  they 
only  thought  of  a  father  who  had  lost  his 
son. 

And  Rachel,  who  remembered  George 
Rivers,  and  thought  in  the  tenderness  of  the 
moment  that  he  had  been  rather  kind  to 
her,  wept  a  few  tears  silently. 

-  All  these  things  disconcerted  the  Rector. 
He  was  impatient  of  excess  of  sympathy— 
ebullitions  of  feeling ;  he  was  conscious  of  a 
restrained  yet  intense  sprine  of  new  hope 
and  vigor  in  his  own  life.  He  had  endeav- 
ored conscientiousljy  to  reflpret  his  cousin; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  banish  from  his 
own  mind  the  thought  that  he  was  free — that 
a  new  world  opened  to  his  ambition — that 
he  was  the  heir ! 

And  be  had  come,  unaware  of  his  own 
motive,  to  share  this  overpowering  and 
triumphant  thought  with  Agnes  Atheling, 
a  girl  who  was  no  mate  for  him,  as  inferior 
in  family  fortune  and  breeding  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  imagine— and  now  stood  abashed 
and  reproved  to  see  that  all  his  simple  audi- 
tors thought  at  once,  not  of  him  and  his 
altered  position,  but  of  those  grand  and 
primitive  realities— Death  and  Grief.  He 
went  away  hastily  and  with  impatience,  dis- 
pleased with  them  and  with  himself— went 
away  on  a  rapid  walk  for  miles  out  of  his 
way,  striding  along  the  quiet  country  roads 
as  if  for  a  race ;  and  a  race  it  was,  with  his 
own  thoughts,  which  still  were  fastest,  and 
not  to  be  overtaken.  He  knew  the  truths 
of  philosophy,  the  limited  lines  and  parallels 
of  numan  logic  and  reason  ;  but  he  had  not 
been  trained  among  the  great  original  truths 
of  nature;  he  knew  only  what  was  true 
to  the  mind, — not  what  was  true  to  the 
heart. 


CHAPTER  IZ. — A  VISIT. 


*'  Covs  down,  Agnes,  do  make  haste ; 
mamma  wants  you — and  Miss  Anastasia's 
carriage  is  just  driving  op  to  the  door." 

So  said  Marian,  coming  languidly  into 
^eir  sleepin^^-rooro,  and  quite  indifferent  to 
^  Anastasia.  She  was  rather  glad  indeed 
to  hasten-  Agnes  away,  to  make  an  excuse 
for  herself,  and  gain  a  half-hour  of  solitude 
to  read  over  again  Louis'  letter.  It  was 
^orth  while  to  get  letters  like  those  of  Louis. 
Marian  sat  down  on  one  of  Miss  Bridget's 
old-fashioned  chairs,  and  leaned  her  beanti- 
|Q1  iiead  against  its  high  unyielding  angular 
^Ic.  The  cover  on  it  was  of  an  ancient 
piae^tripHl  tabinet,  faded,  yet  still  retain- 
ing some  of  its  color,  which  answered  very 
^eil  to  relieve  those  beautiful,  half-curled, 
balf-btaided  looks  of  Marian's  hair,  which 


had  such  a  tendenerto  escape  from  all  kinds 
of  bondage.  She  lay  there,  half  reclining 
upon  this  stiff  uneasy  piece  of  furniture,  not 
at  all  disturbed  by  its  angularity,  her  pretty 
cheek  flushing,  her  pretty  lips  trembling 
into  half-conscious  smiles,  readine  over 
again  Louis'  letter,  which  she  held  after  an 
embracing  fashion  in  both  her  hands. 

And  Rachel,  with  great  diffidence,  yet  by 
the  Rector's  invitation,  had  gone  to  visit 
Miss  Rivers  at  the  Old  Wood  House.  When 
the  other  Miss  Rivers,  chief  of  the  name, 
entered  the  little  parlor  of  the  Lodge,  she 
found  the  mother  and  daughter,  who  were 
both  acquainted  with  her  secret,  awaiting 
her  very  anziouslv.  She  oame  in  with  a 
grave  face  and  a  deliberate  step.  She  had 
not  changed  her  dress  in  any  partionlar,  ez- 
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cept  the  color  of  her  bonnet,  which  was 
black,  and  had  some  woeful  decorations  of 
crape ;  but  it  was  evident  that  she  too  had 
been  greatly  moved  and  impressed  by  her 
;^oune  cousin's  death.       '     '  * 

'<He  is  dead,"  die  said,  almost  as 
abruptly  as  the  Rector,  when  she  had  taken 
her  usual  place.  *<  Yes,  poor  young  Qeor^ 
Rivers,  who  was  the  heir  of  the  house— it 
was  very  well  for  him  that  he  should  die." 

«  0,  Miss  Rivers! "  said  Mrs.  Atheling, 
<•  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  poor  Lord  Win- 
terboume." 

*<Are  you?"  said  Miss  Anastasia; — 
'*  perhaps  you  are  right, — he  will  feel  this, 
I  dare  say,  as  much  as  he  can  feel  any  thing ; 
but  /  was  Borrv  for  the  bov.  Toung  people 
think  it  hard  to  die— fools! — they  don't 
know  the  blessing  that  lies  in  it.  Living 
lone  enough  to  come  to  the  crown  of  youth, 
anddyine  in  its  blossom — that's  a  lot  fit  for 
an  aneel.  Agnes  Atheling,  never  look 
through  your  tears  at  me." 

But  Agnes  could  not  help  looking  at  the 
old  lady  wistfully,  with  her  young  inquiring 
eyes. 

«*  "What  does  the  Rector  do  here?— they 
tell  me  he  comes  often,"  said  Miss  Rivers. 
**  Do  you  know  that  now,  so  far  aspeople 
understand,  he  comes  to  be  heir  of  winter- 
bourne?" 

**  He  came  to  tell  us  yesterday  of  the  poor 
young  gentleman's  death,"  said  Mrs.  Athe- 
lins,  <*  and  I  thought  he  seemed  a  little 
excited.  Agnes,  I  am  sure  you  observed  it 
as  well  as  I.  ' 

"  No,  mamma,"  said  Agnes,  turning  away 
hastily.  She  went  to  get  some  work,  that 
no  one  might  oblerve  her  own  looks,  with  a 
sudden  nervous  tremor  and  impatience  upon 
her.  The  Rector  had  been  very  kind  to 
Louis,  had  done  a  brother's  part  to  him — 
far  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  world  had 
ever  done  to  ttiis  friendless  youth — ^yet 
Louis'  fViends  were  laboring  with  all  their 
might,  working  in  darkness  like  evil-doers, 
to  undermine  the  supposed  right  of  Uonel*- 
that  right  ^hich  made  his  breast  expand  and 
his  brow  clear,  and  freed  him  from  an  un- 
ooneenial  fkte.  Agnes  sat  dovm  trembling, 
with  a  sudden  nervous  access  of  vexation, 
disappointment,  annoyance,  which  she  could 
not  explain.  Sne  bad  been  accustomed  for 
a  long  time  no#  to  follow  him  with  interest 
and  symnatlty,  and  to  read  his  thoughts  in 
those  Wild  public  self^revelations  of  his, 
which  no  one  penetrated  but  herself;  but 
tshe  felt  actually  gnilty,  a  plotter,  ahd  eon^ 
teemed  against  him  iliow. 

"  I  Am  soYTT  for  Lionel,"  said  Miss  Rivers, 

Who  bad  not  lost  a  single  fluctbation  of  color 

on  Agnes'  cholek,  nor  tremble  of  emotion  in 

her  hurried  hands — **  but  it  would   have 
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been  more  grievous  for  poor  George  had  he 
lived.  There  will  be  only  disappointment — 
not  disgrace— for  any  other  heir." 

She  pausq^  a  while,  still  watching  Agnes, 
who  bent  over  her  work,  greatly  dispoeed  to 
cry,  and  in  a  very  agitated  condition  of 
mind.  Then  she  said  as  suddenly  as  before : 
"I  forget  my  proper  errand — I  have  oome 
for  the  girls,  xou  are  to  go  with  me  to  the 
Priory.  Go,  make  haste — put  on  Tour 
bonnet — T  never  wait,  even  for  young  ladies ; 
call  your  sister,  and  make  ready  to  go." 

Agnes  rose,  startled  and  unwilling,  and 
cast  an  inquiring  look  at  Mamma.  Mrs. 
Atheling  was  startled,  too,  but  she  was  not 
insensible  to  the  pride  and  glory  of  seeing 
her  two  daughters  drive  off  to  Abingford 
Priory  in  the  well-known  carriage  of  Miss 
Anastasia.  '*  Since  Miss  Rivers  is  so  good, 
make  haste,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  AtheTing ; 
and  Agnes  had  no  alternative  but  to  obey. 

When  she  was  gone.  Miss  Rivera  looked 
round  the  room  inquisitively.  Rachel  was 
no  great  needlewoman,  nor  much  instructed 
in  ordinary  feminine  pursuits ;  there  were 
no  visible  traces  of  the  presence  of  a  third 
young  lady  in  the  little  dim  parlor. 
'*  Where  is  the  girl?  "  said  Miss  Anastasia, 
cautiously, — *•  I  was  told  she  was  here." 

*'  The  Rector  asked  her  to  go  and  see  his 
sister — she  is  at  the  Old  Wood  House,"  said 
Mrs.  Atheling.  *'  I  am  very  sorry — ^but  we 
never  thoueht  of  you  coming  to-day." 

*'  I  might  come  any  day,"  said  Miss 
Rivers,  abruptly — '*  but    that  is  not    the 

?[uestion — I  prefer  not  to  see  her — she  is  a 
rightened  little  dove  of  a  girl — she  is  not  in 
my  way.  Is  she  good  for  any  thing? — ^yoa 
ought  to  know." 

*'  She  is  a  very  sweet,  amiable  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Atheling,  warmly — *'  and  she  sings  as 
I  never  heard  anyone  sing,  all  my  life." 

**  Ah  !  "  said  Miss  Rivers,  with  a  look  of 
gratification,  **  it  belongs  to  the  family — 
music  is  a  tradition  among  us — ^yes,  yes ! 
Yon  remember  my  great-grandfather,  the 
fourth  lord — he  was  a  great  composer." 
Miss  Anastasia  was  perfecUy  destitute  of  the 
faculty  herself,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
Hiverses  wanted  that  humblest  of  all  musical 
qualifications,  '*  an  ear  " — ^yet  it  was  amus- 
ing to  mark  the  eagerness  of  the  old  lady  to 
find  a  family  precedent  for  every  quality 
known  as  belonging  to  Louis  or  his  sister. 
*'  I  recollect,"  added  Miss  Rivers,  bending 
her  brows  darkly,  '*  they  wanted  to  make  a 
sineer  of  her — the  more  disgrace  the  better 
— O,  I  understand  their  tactics !  You  ars 
sorry  for  him  ?— look  at  his  devilish  plans!" 

Mn.  Atheling  shook  her  head,  bat  did  not 
reply ;  she  only  knew  that  she  wotdd  have 
been  sorry  for  the  vilest  criminal  in  the 
world,  haa  he  lost  his  only  son. 
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"  I  hftye  beard  from  yonr  boy,"  said  Miss 
fii?e78.  *  *  He  is  gone  now ,  I  suppoae.  What 
does  Will  AtbeliDg  think  of  his  son?  If  he 
(lo«B  but  as  I  expect  he  will,  the  boy^s  for- 
tane  is  made ;  be  shall  nerer  repent  that  be 
did  ibis  service  for  me." 

'*  Bat  it  is  a  great  undertaking,"  said 
Mz8.  Atbeling.  **  I  know  Charlie  will  do 
his  best — he  is  a  yery  good  boy,  Miss 
BiTers ;  but  he  may  not  succeed  after  all." 

'^He  will  succeed,"  said  the  old  lady; 
'*  bat  even  if  be  does  not — which  I  cannot 
belieTe— so  long  as  be  does  all  be  can,  it 
will  not  alter  me." 

The  mother's  heart  swelled  bigb  with 
gratification  and  pleasure ;  yet  there  was  a 
drawback.  All  this  time— since  the  first 
day  when  sbe  beard  of  it,  before  she  made 


her  disooyery, — ^Mias  Anastasia  bad  neyer 
referred  to  the  engagement  between  Louis 
and  Marian.  Bid  she  desire  to  discoyer  it? 
was  sbe  likely  to  perceive  a  difference  in  this 
respect  between  Louis  nameless  and  without 
friends,  and  Louis  the  beir  of  Winter- 
bourne? 

But  Mn.  Atbeling's  utmost  penetration 
could  not  tell.  Miss  Rivers  began  to  puU 
down  the  books,  to  look  at  them,  to  strike 
her  riding-whip  on  the  floor,  and  <»11  out 
good-humoredly  in  her  loud  voice,  whicb 
every  one  in  the  bouse  could  hear,  that  sbe 
was  not  to  be  kept  waitins  by  a  parcel  of 
girls.  Finally  the  girls  made  their  appear- 
ance in  their  beet  dresses;  their  new  pat- 
roness harried  them  into  ber  carriage,  and 
drove  instantly  away. 


CHAPTEB  Z. — ^KABIAN  ON  TBIAIi. 


Miss  Anabtabia  "  preferred  not  to  see  " 
Baehel— yet,  with  a  wayward  inclination 
still,  was  moved  to  drive  by  a  circuitous  road 
in  front  of  the  Old  Wood  House,  where  the 
girl  was.  The  little  vehicle  went  heavily 
along  the  grassy  road,  cutting  the  turf,  but 
making  little  sound  as  it  rolled  past  the 
windows  of  the  invalid.  There  was  the 
Telvet  lawn,  the  trim  flower-pots,  the  tall 
aQtomnal  flowers,  the  straight  and  well- 
kept  garden  paths,  lying  vacant  and  shadow- 
les  beneath  the  sun — but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  discovered  under  the  closed  blinds  of 
this  ehut-up  and  secluded  house. 

"  Why  do  they  keep  their  blinds  down  ?  " 
iaid  Miss  Anastasia  ;  *'  all  the  bouse  is  not 
one  invalid's  room  ?  Lucy  was  a  little  fool 
ilways.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  thing 
the  matter  with  ber.  She  had  what  these 
aoft  creatures  oall  a  disappointment  in  love 
—words  have  different  meanings,  child. 
And  why  does  this  girl  go  to  see  Lucy 
Rivers?  I  suppose  because  sbe  is  such  an 
one  herself." 

**  It  is  because  Miss  Rivers  was  kind  to 
^i"  said  Agnes ;  "  and  the  Rector  asked 
her  to  go       "* 

"The  Rector?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me," 
nid  Miss  Anastasia,  turning  quickly  upon 
ber  companion,  "  that  when  Lionel  Rivers 
oomee  to  the  Lodge  it  is  for  her  he  comes?  " 

**  I  do  not  know,"  said  Agnes.  She  was 
pn>voked  to  feel  bow  ber  face  burned  under 
^be  old  lady's  gaae.  She  could  not  help 
■bowing  something  of  the  anger  and  vexa- 
]^on  she  felt.  She  looked  up  hastily,  with  a 
^anoe  of  resentment.  <*  He  has  been  very 
ntneh  interested  in  Louis— be  has  been  very 
Kind  to  him,"  said  Agnes,  not  at  all  indis- 
POKd)  for  the  sake  of  the  Rector,  whom 
weryone  plotted  against,  to  throw  down  her 
glove  to  Miss  Anastasia.  <*I  believe,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  to  inquire  about  Louis, 
u»t  he  ever  oame  to  the  Lodge." 


Miss  Anastasia  touched  ber  ponies  with 
ber  whip,  and  said  "  Humph  !  "  «  Both  of 
them !  odd  enough,"  said  the  old  lady. 
Agnes,  who  was  considerably  offended,  and 
not  at  all  in  an  amicable  state  of  mind,  did 
not  choose  to  inquire  who  Miss  Anastasia 
meant  by  <*  both  of  them,"  nor  wbat'it  was 
that  was  '*odd  enough." 

Marian  occupied  the  seat  behind.  She 
liked  it  very  well,  though  sbe  would  rather 
have  written  ber  letter  to  Louis.  She  did 
not  quite  bear  the  conversation  before  ber, 
and  did  not  much  care  about  it.  Marian 
recognised  the  old  lady  only  as  Agnes' 
friend,  and  bad  never  connected  ber  in  any 
way  with  ber  own  fortunes.  She  was  shy 
of  speaking  in  that  stately  presence ;  sbe 
was  even  resentful  sometimes  of  the  remarks 
of  Miss  Anastasia  ;  and  the  lofty  old  gentle- 
woman bad  formed  but  an  indifferent  idea 
yet  of  the  little  beauty.  Sbe  was  amused 
with  the  pretty  pout  of  Marian's  lip,  the 
sparkle,  sometimes  of  fun,  sometimes  of  pet- 
ulance, in  ber  eye ;  but  Marian  would  have 
been  extremely  dismayed  to-day  had  she 
known  that  she,  and  not  Agnes,  was  the 
principal  object  of  Miss  Anastasia's  visit, 
and  was,  indeed,  about  to  be  put  upon  ber 
trial,  to  see  if  she  was  good  for  any  thing. 
At  all  events,  sbe  was  quite  at  ease  and  una- 
larmed  now. 

They  drove  along  in  silence  for  some  time 
after  this — passing  through  the  village  and 
past  the  Park  gates.  Then  Miss  Anastasia 
took  a  road  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  girls-Ht 
grass*grown  unfrequented  path,  lying  under 
the  shadow  of  the  trees  of  Winterboume. 
Sbe  did  not  say  a  word  till  they  came  to  a 
sudden  break  In  the  trees,  when  sbe  stopped 
her  ponies  abruptly,  and  fixed  a  sorrowful 
gase  upon  the  Hall,  which  was  visible,  and 
close  at  hand.  The  white,  broad,  majestic 
front  of  the  great  house  was  not  unUke  a 
funeral  pUe  at  any  time;  noW|  with  white 
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curtains  drawn  close  over  all  its  scarcely 
perceptible  windows,  still  veiled  in  the  pomp 
of  mourning,  without  a  gleam  of  li^bt  or 
color,  in  its  olind,  grand  aspect,  turning  its 
back  upon  the  sun — there  was  something 
▼erj  saaly  imposing  in  the  desolated  house. 
No  one  was  to  be  seen  about  it — not  even  a 
servant :  it  looked  like  a  vast  mausoleum, 
sacred  to  the  dead.  **  It  was  very  well  for 
him,"  said  Miss  Anastasia  with  a  sigh, 
"very  well.  If  it  were  not  so  pitiful  a 
thing  to  think  of,  children,  I  could  thank 
God." 

But  as  the  old  lady  spoke,  the  tears  stood 
heavy  in  her  eyes. 

This  was  very  dreadful,  very  mysterious, 
altogether  beyond  comprehension,  to  Marian. 
She  was  glad  to  turn  her  eyes  away  from 
the  house  with  dislike  and  terror — it  had 
been  Louis'  prison  and  place  of  suffering, 
and  not  a  single  hope  connected  with  the 
Hall  of  Winterboume  was  in  Marian's 
mind.  She  drew  back  from  Miss  Rivers 
with  a  shudder — she  thought  it  vras  the 
most  frightful  thing  in  existence  to  thank 
God  because  this  young  man  had  died. 

The  Priory  opened  its  doors  wide  to  its 
mistress  and  her  young  guests.  She  led 
them,  herself  to  her  favorite  room,  a  very 
strange  place,  indeed,  to  their  inexperienced 
eyes.  It  was  a  long  narrow  room,  built 
over  the  archway  which  crossed  the  entrance 
to  the  town  of  Abingford.  This  of  itself 
was  peculiarity  enough  ;  and  the  walls  were 
of  stone,  wainscoted  to  half  their  height 
with  oak,  and  the  roof  was  ribbed  with 
strone  old  oaken  rafters,  and  of  course  i*n- 
ceiled.  Windows  on  either  side,  plain  lat- 
tice windows,  with  thick. mullions  of  stone, 
admitted  the  light  in  strips  between  heavy 
bars  of  shadow,  and  commanded  a  full  sight 
of  every  one  who  entered  the  town  of  Abing- 
ford. On  the  country  side  was  a  long  coun- 
try road,  some  trees,  and  the  pale  convolu- 
tions of  the  river ;  on  the  other,  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  the  market-place  of  the  town, 
even  now  astir  with  a  leisurelv  amount  of 
businers,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  an 
extraordinary  building  with  a  piazza,  while 
round  it  were  the  best  shops  of  Abingford, 
and  the  farmers'  inns,  which  were  full  on 
market  days.  A  little  old  church,  rich  with 
the  same  rude  Saxon  ornament  which  deco- 
rated the  church  of  Winterboume,  stood 
modestly  among  the  houses  at  the  corner  of 
the  market-place.  A  few  leisurely  figures, 
such  as  belong  to  country  towns,  stood  at  the 
doors  or  lounged  about  the  pavement ;  and 
market-carts  came  and  went  slowly  under 
the  arch.  Marian  brishtened  into  positive 
amusement ;  she  thought  it  very  funny  in- 
deed to  watch  the  people  and  the  vehicles 
slowly  disappearing  oeneathlieriaiidlaoghed 


to  herself,  and  thought  it  a  very  odd  fancy 
of  Miss  Anastasia,  to  choose  her  favorite  sit- 
ting-room  here.  • 

The  old  lady  came  and  stood  beside  her, 
somewhat  to  the  embarrassment  of  Marian. 
She  bade  the  girl  take  off  her  bonnet,  which 
produced  its  unfailing  result,  of  throwing 
into  a  little  picturesque  confusion  those 
soft,  silken,  half-curled  tresses  of  Marianas 
hair.  Marian  looked  out  of  the  window 
somewhat  nervously,  a  little  afraid  of  Miss 
Rivers.  *  The  old  lady  looked  at  her  with  a 
keen  scrutiny.  She  was  stooping  her  pretty 
shoulders  in.  an  attitude  which  might  have 
been  awkward  in  a  form  less  elastic, 
dimpling  Her  cheek  with  the  fingers  which 
supported  it,  conscious  of  Miss  Anasta- 
sia's  gaze,  somewhat  alarmed,  and  very 
'shy.  In  spite  of  the  shrinking,  the  alarm, 
and  the  embarrassment.  Miss  Rivers  looked 
steadily  down  upon  her  with  a  serious  in- 
spection. But  even  the  cloud  which  began 
to  steal  over  Marian's  brow  could  not  dia- 
enchant  the  eyes  that  gazed  upon  her — 
Miss  Anastasia  began  to  smile  as  everybody 
else ;  to  feel  herself  moved  to  affection, 
tenderness,  regard  ;  to  own  the  fascination 
which  no  one  resisted.  '*  My  dear,  you  are 
very  pretty,"  said  the  old  lady,  entirely 
forgetting  any  prudent  precautions  on  the 
score  of  making  Marian  vain  ;  **  many  peo- 
ple would  tell  you,  that  with  a  face  like 
that  you  need  no  other  attraction.  But  I 
was  once  pretty  myself,  and  I  know  it  does 
not  last  forever ;  do  vou  ever  think  about 
any  thing,  you  lovely  little  child? 

Marian  glanced  up  with  an  indignant 
blush  and  frown  :  but  the  look  she  met  was 
so  kind,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  answer 
as  she  intended.  So  the  pretty  head  sank 
down  again  upon  the  hand  which  supported 
it.  She  took  a  little  time  to  compose  her- 
self, and  then,  with  some  humility,  spoke 
the  truth :  **  I  am  afraid  not  a  great 
deal." 

''What  do  you  suppose  I  do  here  all  by 
myself?  "  said  Miss  Anastasia,  suddenly. 

Marian  turned  her  face  towards  her, 
looked  round  the  room,  and  then  turned  a 
wistful  gaze  to  Miss  Rivers.  •  '*  Indeed,  I  do 
not  know,"  said  Marian,  in  a  very  low  and 
troubled  tone :  it  was  youth,  with  awe  and 
gravity  and  pity,  looking  out  of  its  bright 
world  upon  the  loneliness  and  poverty  of 
age. 

That  answer  and  that  look  brought  the 
examination  to  a  very  hasty  and  sudden 
conclusion.  The  old  ladv  looked  at  her  for 
an  instant  with  a  startled  glance,  stooped 
over  her,  kissed  her  forehead,  and  hurried 
away*  Marian  could  not  tell  what  she  had 
done,  nor  why  Miss  Anastasia 's face  changed 
so  strangely.    She  could  not  oomprehend 
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the  fall  foree  of  the  contrast,  nor  how  her 
own  Bimple  wonder  and  pity  struck  like  a 
Bodden  arrow  to  the  old  lady  b  heart. 

Agnes  was  puzzled,  too,  and  could  not 
help  her  sister  to  an  explanation.  They  re- 
mained by  themselves  for  some  time,  rather 
timidly  looking  at  every  thing.  There  were 
a  few  portraits  hanging  high  upon  the  walls, 
portraits  which  they  knew  to  be  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  could  not  recognize ;  and  there  was 
one  picture  of  a  very  strange  kind,  which 
all  their  combined  ingenuity  could  not  inter- 
pret. It  was  like  one  of  those  old  Dyptichs 
used  to  preserve  some  rare  and  precious 
altar-piece.  What  was  within  could  not  be 
seen,  but  on  the  closed  leaves  without  were 
painted  two  solemn  angels,  with  a  silvery 
surrounding  of  wings,  and  flowers  in  their 
bands.  If  Miss  Anastasia  had  been  a  Cath- 
olic, even  if  she  had  been  a  dilettante  or 
extreme  high  churchwoman,  it  might  have 
been  a  little  private  shrine*:  perhaps  it  was 
■0 :  there  was  a  portrait  within,  which  no 
eyes  but  her  own  ever  saw.  Between  the 
windows  the  walls  were  lined  with  book- 
eases;  that  ancient  joke  of  poor  Aunt 
Brideet's,  her  own  initials  underneath  her 
pupirs  name— the  B.  A.,  which  conferred 
a  degree  upon  Anastasia  Riven — turned  out 
to  be  an  intentional  thing  after  all.  The 
girls  gazed  in  awe  at  Miss  Anastasia 's  book- 
shelves. She  was  a  great  scholar,  this  old 
lady.  She  might  have  been  one  of  the 
Heads  of  houses  in  the  learned  city,  but  for 


the  unfortunate  femininity  which  debarred 
her.  All  b^  herself  among  these  tomes  of 
gray  antiquity — all  by  herself  with  her  pio- 
tures,  the  sole  remnant  of  another  time— it 
was  not  wonderful  that  the  two  girls  paused, 
looking  out  from  the  sunshine  of  their  youth 
with  reverence,  yet  with  compassion.  They 
honored  her  with  natural  humility,  feeling 
their  own  ignorance,  but,  notwithstanding, 
were  very  sorry  for  Miss  Anastasia,  all  by 
herself — ^more  sorry  than  there  was  occasion 
to  be — for  Miss  Anastasia  was  used  to  be  all 
by  herself,  and  found  enjoyment  in  it  now. 

When  Miss  Anastasia  came  back  she  took 
them  to  see  her  garden,  and  the  state-apart- 
ments of  her  great  stately  house.  When 
they  were  a  little  familiar  she  let  them  stray 
on  before  '  her,  and  followed,  watching. 
Agnes,  perhaps,  was  still  her  own  favorite  of 
the  two,  but  all  her  observation  was  given  to 
Marian.  As  her  eyes  followed  this  beautiful 
figure,  her  look  became  more  and  more  satis- 
fied ;  and  while  Marian  wandered  with  her 
sister  about  the  garden,  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  the  great  possibilities  which 
awaited  her,  Miss  Anastasia 's  fancy  clothed 
her  in  robes  of  state,  and  covered  her  with 
jewels.  *'  He  might  have  married  a  Duke's 
daughter,"  she  said  to  herself,  turning  away 
with  a  pleased  eye — **  but  he  might  never 
have  found  such  a  beautiful  fairy  as  this ; 
she  is  a  good  little  child,  too,  witn  no  harm 
in  her  ;  and  a  face  for  a  fairy  queen !  " 


CHAPTER  XI. — ©ISCONTKKT. 


No  one  knew  the  real  effect  of  the  blow 
which  had  just  fallen  upon  Lord  Winter- 
bourne.  The  guests,  oi  whom  his  house 
was  full,  dispersed  as  if  by  magic.  Even 
Mrs.  Edgerly,  in  the  most  fashionable 
sables,  with  mourning  liveries,  and  the 
blinds  of  her  carriage  solemnly  let  down, 
went  forth,  as  soon  as  decency  would  per- 
mit, from  the  melancholy  Hall.  After  all 
the  bustle  and  all  the  gayety  of  recent  days, 
the  place  fell  into  a  pause  of  deadly  stillness. 
Lora  Winterboume  sought  comfort  from  no 
one — showed  grief  to  no  one ;  he  made  a 
sodden  pause,  like  a  man  stunned,  and  then, 
with  increased  impetus,  and  with  a  force 
and  resolution  unusual  to  him,  resumed  his 
ancient  way  once  more,  and  rushed  forward 
with  exaggerated  activity.  Instead  of  sub* 
duiog  him,  this  event  seemed  to  have  roused 
all  his  faculties  into  a  feverish  and  busy 
malevolence,  as  if  the  man  had  said,  «<  I 
have  no  one  to  come  after  me — ^I  will  do  all 
the  harm  I  can  while  my  time  lasts."  All 
the  other  gentry  of  the  midland  counties, 
put  together,  did  not  bring  so  many  poach- 
ers to  "justice"  as  were  brought  by  Lord 
Winterboume.    It  was  with  difficulty  his 


solicitor  persuaded  him  to  pass  over  the  pet- 
tiest trespass  upon  his  property.  He  sout 
up  pathways  privileged  from  time  immemo- 
rial, ejected  poor  tenants,  encroached  upon 
the  village  rights,  and  oppressed  the  village 
patriarchs ;  and,  animated  as  he  was  by  this 
spirit  of.  ill-will  to  every  one,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  he  endeavored,  with  all  his 
might,  to  press  on  the  suit  against  the  Athel- 
ings  for  the  recovery  of  the  Old  Wood 
L^ge. 

Jifis.  Atheling  and  her  daughters,  unwil- 
ling, embarrassed,  and  totally  ignorant  of 
their  real  means  of  defence,  remained  in 
their  house  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lawyer, 
and  much  against  their  own  inclination. 
Mrs.  Atheling  herself,  though  with  a  spark 
of  native  spirit  she  had  seconded  her  lius- 
band*s  resolution  not  to  give  up  his  little 
inheritance,  was  entirely  worried  out  with 
the  task  of  defending  it,  now  that  Charlie 
was  gone,  and  winter  was  approaching,  and 
her  heart  yearned  to  her  husband  and  her 
forsaken  house  in  Bellcvue.  When  she 
wrote  to  ,Mr.  Atheling,  or  when  she  con- 
sulted with  Agnes,  the  good  mother  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  very  strongly.    **  If  it 
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toTDs  out  a  mistake  about  Louis,  none  of 
as  will  care  for  this  place,"  said  Mrs.  Atbel- 
ing ;  **  we  shall  have  the  ez|)enBe  of  keeping 
it  up,  and  unless  we  ware  living  in  it  our- 
selves, I  do  not  suppose  it  is  worth  ten 
pounds  sryear ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
true  about  Louis,  of  course  he  would  restore 
it  to  us,  and  settle  it  so  that  thbre  could  be 
no  doubt  upon  the  sul^eet;  and  indeed, 
Agnes,  my  dear,  the  onlv  sensible  plan  that 
1  can  think  of,  would  be  to  give  it  up  at 
once,  and  go  home.  I  do  think  it  is  quite 
an  unfortunate  house  for  the  Athelings; 
there  was  your  father's  poor  little  sister  got 
her  death  in  it ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
much  trouble  and  anxiety  have  oome  into 
Our  family  since  we  came  here." 

'^But  trouble  and  anxiety  might  come 
anywhere,  mamma,"  said  Agnes. 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  that  is  very  true ;  but 
Tve  should  have  known  exactly  what  we  had 
to  look  for,  if  Marian  had  been  engaged  to 
some  one  in  Bellevue." 

Mamma's  counsels,  accordingly,  were  of 
a  very  timid  and  compromising  character. 
She  l)egan  to  be  extremely  afraid  that  the 
Old  Wood  Lodge,  beinff  so  near  the  trees, 
would  be  damp  after  all  the  autumn  rains, 
and  that  something  might  poBsibly  happen 
to  Bell  and  Beau ;  and,  wjth  all  her  heart, 
and  without  any  dispute,  she  longed  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  at  home.  Then  there  was 
the  pretty  pensive  Marian,  a  little  love-sick, 
and  pining  much  for  the  society  of  her  be- 
trothed. She  was  a  quiet  but  potent  influ- 
ence, doling  what  she  could  to  aggravate  the 
discontent  of  Mamma ;  and  Agnes  had  to 
keep  up  the  family  courage,  anadevelop  the 
family  patience,  single-handed.  Agnes,  in  her 
own  private  heart,  though  she  did  not 
acknowledge,  nor  even  know  it,  was  not  at 
all  desirous  to  go  away. 

The  conflict,  accordingly,  about  this  small 
disputed  jpoesession,  lay  a  great  deal  more 
between  Lord  Winterboume  and  Miss  Anas- 
tosia  than  between  that  unfriendly  noble- 
man and  the  house  of  Atheling.  Miss 
Anastasia  came  frequently  on  errands  of 
encouragement  to  fortify  the  sinking  heart 
of  Mrs.  Athelinz.  **  My  great  object  is  to 
defer  the  trial  of  this  matter  for  six 
months,"  said  the  old  lady  significantly. 
<*  Let  it  come  on,  and  we  will  turn  the 
tables  then." 

She  spoke  in  the  presence  of  Marian, 
before  whom  nothine  could  be  said  plainly 
— in  the  presence  of  Kachel  even,  wnom  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  seeing,  but  who 
alivays  kept  timidly  in  the  background — and 
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she  spoke  with  aoertain  eKultation  which 
somewhat  puszled  her  auditors.  Charlie, 
though  he  had  done  nothing  yet,  had 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  his  labors.  Assored 
of  this  fact,  the  courage  of  his  patrooeas 
rose.  She  was  a  woman  and  an  optimist, 
as  she  confessed.  She  had  the  gift  of  leap- 
ing to  a  conclusion,  equal  to  any  girl  in  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  present  moment  waa 
not  disturbed  by  any  doubts  of  success. 

**Six  months!  "  cried  Mrs.  Atheling,  ia 
dismay  and  horror,  '*  and  do  you  mean  that 
we  must  stay  here  all  that  time-*«ll  the 
winter.  Miss  Rivers  ?  It  is  quite  impoasible 
— indeed  I  could  not  do  it.  My  husband  ia 
all  by  himself,  and  I  know  bow  much  I  am 
wanted  at  home." 

.  **  It  is  necessary  some  one  should  be  in 
possession , ' '  said  Miss  Rivers.  ' *  Eh  ?  What 
does  Will  Atheling  say?-— I  dare  say  he 
thinks  it  hard  enough  to  be  left  alone.'' 

Mrs.  Atheling  was  very  near  **  giving 
away."  Vexation  and  anxiety  for  the  mo- 
ment almost  overpowered  her  self-command. 
She  knew  all  the  Duttons  must  be  off  Papa's 
shirts,  and  stood  in  grievous  fear  of  a  fabu- 
lous amount  of  broken  crockery ;  besides, 
she  had  never  been  so  lo^g  parted  from  her 
husband  since  their  marriage,  and  very  seri- 
ously longed  for  home. 

<*  Of  oourse  it  is  very  dreary  for  him," 
she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

**  Mr.  Temple  is  making  application  to 
defer  the  trial  on  the  score  of  an  important 
witness  who  cannot  reach  this  country  in 
time,"  said  Miss  Rivers.  «  Of  course  my  , 
lord  will  oppose  that  with  all  his  power ;  he 
has  a  natural  terror  of  witnesses  from 
abroad.  When  the  question  is  decided,  I 
do  not  see,  for  my  part,  why  you  should  re- 
main. This  little  one  pines  to  go  home,  I 
see — ^but  you,  Agnes  Atheling,  you  had 
better  come  and  stay  at  the  Priory — you 
love  the  country,  child !  " 

Both  the  sisters  blushed  under  the  scruti- 
nizing eye  of  Miss  Anastasia ;  but  Agnes 
was  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  old  lady. 
*'  We  are  all  anxious  to  go  home,"  she  said 
with  spirit,  and  with  considerably  more 
earnestness  than  the  case  at  all  demanded. 
Miss  Rivers  smiled  a  little.  She  thought 
she  could  read  a  whole  romance  in  the  fluc- 
tuating color  and  troubled  glance  of  Agnes ; 
but  she  was  wrong,  as  far-seeing  people  are 
so  often.  ^  The  girl  was  disturbed,  uneasy, 
self-oonscious,  in  a  Startled  and  impatient 
condition  of  mind ;  but  the  romance,  even 
if  it  were  on  the  way,  had  not  yet  definitely 
begun. 
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Agnxs'  rrambles  oat  of  doors  had  now  al- 
most always  to  be  made  alone.  Rachel  was 
much  engrossed  with  the  invalid  of  the  Old 
Wood  Uoase,  who  had  *'  taken  a  fancy  "  to 
the  gentle  little  girl.  The  hypochondriac 
Mia  Rivers  was  glad  of  any  one  so  tender 
and  respectful ;  and  half  in  natural  pity  for 
the  sufferings  which  Rachel  could  not  be- 
lieve to  be  fanciful,  half  from  a  natural 
vocation  for  kindly  help  and  tendance,  the 
girl  was  glad  to  respond  to  the  partly  selfish 
affection  of  her  new  friend,  who  told  Rachel 
countless  stories  of  the  family,  and  the 
whole  chronicle  in  every  particular  o&  her 
own  early  <'  disappointment  in  love."  In 
return,  Rieiohel,  b^  snatches,  conveyed  to  her 
invalid  friend-— in  whom,  after  all,  she 
found  some  points  of  interest  and  congenial- 
ity— a  very  exalted  ideal  picture  of  the 
Athelings,  the  genius  of  Agnes,  and  the 
love-story  of  Marian.  Marian  and  Aenes 
occupied  a  very  prominent  place  indeea  in 
the  talk  of  that  shadowy  dressing-room, 
with  all  its  inyalid  contrivances — ^its  closed 
green  blinds,  its  soft  mossy  carpets,  on 
which  no  footstep  was  ever  audible,  its  easy 
little  coaches,  which  you  could  move  with  a 
finger ;  the  luxury,  and  the  stillness,  and 
the  gosnp,  were  not  at  all  unpleasant  to 
Rachel;  and  she  read  Hope  Hazlewood  to 
her  companion  in  little  bits,  with  pauses  of 
talk  between.  Hope  Hazlewood  was  not 
nearly  romantic  enough  for  the  pretty^  faded 
invalid  reposing  among  her  pillows  in  her 
white  dressing-gown,  whom  Time  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  there,  and  who  had  no  recol- 
lection for  her  own  part  that  she  was  grow- 
ing old ;  but  she  took  all  the  delight  of  a 
girt  in  hearing  of  Louis  and  Marian — how 
much  attached  to  each  other,  and  how  hand- 
some, they  both  were. 

And  Marian  Atheling  did  not  care' half  so 
much  as  she  used  to  do  for  the  long  rambles 
with  her  sister,  which  were  once  such  a 
pleasure  to  both  the  girls.  Marian  rather 
now  preferred  sitting  by  herself  over  her 
needlework,  or  lingering  alone  at  the  win- 
dow, in  an  entire  sweet  idleness,  full  of  all 
those  charmed  yisions  with  which  the  very 
name  of  Louis  peopled  all  the  fairy  future. 
Not  the  wisest,  or  the  wittiest,  or  the  most 
brilliant  conversation  in  the  world  could 
have  half  equalled  to  Marian  the  dreamy 

Eleasure  of  her  own  meditations.    So  Agnes 
ad  to  go  out  alone. 

Agnes  did  not  suffer  very  much  from  this 
necessity.  She  wandered  along  the  ekirts  of 
the  wood,  with  a  rague  sense  of  freedom  and 
enjoyment  not  easy  to  explain  in  words. 
No  dreamy  trance  of  magic  influence  had 
come  upon  Agnes ;  her  mind,  and  her  heart, 
and  her  thoughts,  were  quickened   by  a 


certain  thrill  of  expectation,  which  was  not 
to  be  referred  to  the  strange  romance  now 
going  on  in  the  family^to  Charlie's  mission, 
nor  Louis'  prospects,  nor  any  thing  else 
which  was  definite  and  ascertained.  She 
knew  that  her  heart  rose,  that  her  mind 
brightened,  that  her  thoughts  were  restless 
and  light,  and  not  to  be  controlled  ;  but  she 
could  not  tell  the  reason  why.  She  went 
about  exploring  all  the  country  byways,  and 
finding  little  tracks  among  the  brushwood 
undisooverable  to  the  common  eye ;  and  she 
was  not  cogitating  any  thing,  scarcely  was 
thinking,  but  somehow  felt  within  her  whole 
nature  a  silent  growth  and  increase  not  to 
be  explained. 

She  was  pondering  along,  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  wide  panorama  at  her  feet,  wnen 
it  chanced  to  Agnes,  suddenly  and  without 
preparation ,  to  encounter  the  Kector .  These 
two  young  people,  who  were  mutually  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  had  at  the  present 
moment  a  mutual  occasion  of  embarrass- 
ment .and  apparent  offence.  The  Rector 
could  not  forget  how  yery  much  humbled  in 
his  own  opinion  he  himself  had  been  on  his 
late  yisit  to  the  Lodge;  he  had  not  yet 
recoyered  the  singular  check  given  to  his 
own  unconscious  selfishness  by  tlie  natural 
sympathy  of  these  simple  people,  with  tfano 
grander  primitive  afllictions  and  sufferings 
of  life :  and  he  was  not  without  an  idea 
that  Agnes  looked  upon  him  now  with  a 
somewlukt  disdainful  eye.  Agnes,  on  her 
part,  was  greatly  oppressed  by  the  secret 
sense  of  being  concerned  aeainst  the  Rector ; 
in  his  presence  she  felt  like  a  culprilr— a 
secret  plotter  against  the  hope  which  bright- 
ened his  eye,  and  expanded  his  mind.  A 
look  of  trouble  came  at  once  into  her  face  ; 
her  brow  clouded — she  thought  it  was  not 
quite  honest  to  make  a  show  of  friendship, 
while  she  retained  her  secret  knowledge  of 
the  inquiry  which  might  change  into  aU  the 
bitterness  of  disappointment  his  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  hope. 

He  had  been  going  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, but,  though  he  was  not  at  all  recon- 
ciled to  her,  he  was  not  willing  either  to  part 
with  Agnes.  He  turned,  only lialf  conscious- 
ly, only  half  willingly,  yet  hj  an  irresistible 
compulsion.  He  tried  indiiferent  conversa- 
tion, and  so  did  she ;  but,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, Lionel  Rivers  was  a  truer  man  with 
Agnes  Atheling  than  he  was  with  any  other 
person  in  the  world.  He  who  haa  never 
cared  for  sympathy  from  any  one,  somehow 
or  other  felt  a  necessity  for  hers,  and  had  a 
certain  imperious  disappointment  and  im- 
patience when  it  was  withheld  from  him, 
which  was  entirely  unreasonable,  and  not 
to  be  aeoouDted  for.    Qe  broke  off  abrup% 
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from  the  talk  about  nothing,  to  speak  of 
8ome  intended  movements  of  his  own. 

*<  I  am  going  to  town,"  said  Mr.  Rivers. 
«<  I  am  somewhat  unsettled  at  present  in  my 
intentions ;  after  that,  probably,  I  may 
spend  some  time  abroad." 

<*All  because  he  is  the  heir!  "  thought 
Agnes  to  herself;  and  again  she  colored 
with  distress  and  vexation.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  keep  something  of  this  from  her  tone ; 
when  she  spoke  it  was  in  a  voice  subdued  a 
little  out  of  its  usual  tenor ;  but  all  that 
she  asked  was  a  casual  question,  meaning 
nothing — ''  If  Mr.  Mead  would  have  the 
duty  wbile  the  Rector  was  away  ?  " 

♦•  Yes,"  said  the  Rector ;  **  he  is  very 
much  better  fitted  for  it  than  I  am.  Here  I 
have  been  cram  pine  my  wings  these  three 
years.  Fathers  ana  mothers  are  bitterly  to 
blame ;  they  bind* a  man  to  what  his  soul 
loathes,  because  it  is  his  best  method  of 
earning  some  paltry  pittance — so  much  a- 
year!" 

After  this  exclamation  the  young  clergy- 
man made  a  pause,  and  so  did  his  diffident 
and  uneasy  auditor,  who  '*  did  not  like  " 
either  to  ask  his  meaning,  or  to  make  any 
comment  upon  it.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
resumed  again — 

**  I  suppose  it  must  constantly  be  so  where 
we  dare  to  think  for  ourselves,"  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  self-conversation.  '*A  man  who 
thinks  must  come  to  conclusions  different 
from  those  which  are  taught  to  him— differ- 
ent, perhaps,  from  all  that  has  been  con- 
cluded truest  in  the  ages  that  are  past. 
What  shall  we  say  ?  Wo  be  to  me  if  I  do 
not  follow  out  my  reasoning,  to  whatever 
length  it  may  lead !  " 

*♦  When  Paul  says,  Wo  be  to  him,  it  is,  if 
he  does  not  preach  the  Gospel,"  said  Agnes. 

Mr.  Rivers  smiled.  ^*  Be  elad  of  your 
own  happy  exemption,"  he  said,  turning  to 
her,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knows  by 
heart  all  the  old  arguments — all  the  femi- 
nine family  arguments  against  scepticism 
and  dangerous  speculations.  *<  I  will  leave 
you  in  possession  of  your  beautiful  Gospel — 
your  pure  faith.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
disturb  your  mind — do  not  fear." 

'*'You  could  not !  "  said  Agnes,  in  a  sud- 
den and  rash  defiance.  She  turned  to  him 
in  her  turn,  beginning  to  tremble  a  little 
with  the  excitement  of  controversy.  She 
was  a  young  polemic,  rather  more  graceful 
in  its  manifestation,  but  quite  as  strong  in 
the  spirit  of  the  conflict  as  any  Manse  Head- 
rigf^ — which  is  to  say,  that,  after  her  eager 
girlish  fashion,  she  Mlieved  with  her  whole 
heart,  and  did  not  know  what  toleration 
meant. 

Mr.  Rivers  smiled  onoe  more.  "  I  will 
not   try,"  he  said.    **I   remember  what 


Christ  said,  and  endeavor  to  have  charity 
even  for  those  who  condemn  me." 

*'  0,  Mr.  Rivers !  "  cried  Agnes  suddenly, 
and  with  trembling,  **do  not  speak  so 
coldly— do  not  say  Christ :  it  sounds  as  if 
you  did  not  care  for  Him — as  if  you  thought 
He  was  no  friend  to  you." 

The  Rector  paused,  somewhat  startled; 
it  was  an  objection  which  never  had  oc- 
curred to  him— one  of  those  subtle  touches 
concerning  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter, 
which,  being  perfectly  sudden,  and  quite 
simple,  had  some  chance  of  coming  to  the 
heart. 

<*  What  do  you  say?"  he  asked  with  a 
little  interest. 

Agnes'  voice  was  low,  and  trembled  with 
reverence  and  with  emotion.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  him,  in  his  maae  of  intellectual 
trifling — she  was  thinking  of  that  Other, 
whom  she  knew  so  much  better,  and  whose 
name  she  spoke.  She  answered  with  an  in- 
voluntary bending  of  her  head — **  Oar 
Lord." 

It  was  no  conviction  that  struck  the  mind 
of  the  young  man — conviction  was  not  like 
to  come  readily  to  him — and  he  was  far  too 
familiar  with  all  the  formal  arguments,  to 
be  moved  by  the  reasonings  of  a  polemic,  or 
the  fervor  of  an  enthusiast,  fiat  he  who 
professed  so  much  anxiety  about  truth,  and 
contemplated  himself  as  a  moral  naartyr, 
wofully  following  his  principles,  though  they 
led  him  to  ever  so  dark  a  desolation,  had 
lived  all  his  life  among  an  infinite  number 
of  shams,  and  willingly  enough  had  yielded 
to  many  of  tliem.  Perhaps  this  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  peoplo  who 
were  simply  true  in  their  feelings  and  their 
actions — whose  opinions  were  without  con- 
troversy— whose  settled  place  in  life,  humble 
as  it  was,  shut  them  out  from  secondary 
emulations  and  ambitions — and  who  were 
swayed  by  the  primitive  rule  of  human  ex- 
istence— the  labor  and  the  rest,  the  afflic- 
tion and  the  prosperity,  which  were  real 
things,  and  not  creations  of  the  brain.  He 
paused  a  little  over  the  words  of  Aenes 
Atheling.  He  did  not  want  her  to  think  as 
he  did ;  he  was  content  to  believe  that  the 
old  boundaries  were  suitable  and  seemly  for 
a  woman  ;  and  he  was  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise,  by  the  horror,  interest,  and  regret 
which  such  opinions  as  his  generally  met 
with.  He  paused  upon  her  words,  with  the 
air  of  a  sjiectator,  and  said  in  a  meditative 
fashion,  "  It  is  a  glorious  faith." 

Now  Agnes,  who  was  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  this  contemplative  approval,  was  en- 
tirely ready  and  eager  for  con  trover ty ;  pre^ 
pared  to  plunge  into  it  with  the  utmost 
rashness,  utterly  unaocoutred  and  ignorant 
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as  ibe  was.  She  trembled  with  suppressed 
ferTor  and  excitement  oyer  all  her  frame. 
She  was  as  litUe  a  match  for  the  Rector  in 
the  arf^ument  which  she  would  fain  have 
entered  into,  as  any  child  in  the  village; 
but  she  was  far  too  strong  in  the  truth  of 
her  cause  to  feel  any  fear. 

««  Do  yon  ever  meet  with  great  trouble?  " 
asked  Agnes. 

It  was  quite  an  unexpected  question. 
The  Rector  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  with- 
out the  least  perception  what  she  meant. 

'*And  when  you  meet  with  it,"  continued 
the  eager  young  champion,  **  what  do  you 
say?" 

Now  this  was  rather  a  difficult  point  with 
the  Rector ;  it  was  not  naturally  his  voca- 
tion to  administer  comfort  to  "  great  trou- 
ble " — ^in  reality,  when  he  was  brought  face 
to  face  with  it,  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He 
paused  a  little,  really  embarraned — that  was 
the  curate's  share  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Rivers  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  people, 
but  had,  in  fact,  no  consolation  to  give,  and 
thought  it  much  more  important  to  play 
with  his  own  mind  and  faculties  in  this 
solemn  and  conscientious  trifling  of  his,  than 
to  attend  to  the  griefs  of  others.  He  an- 
swered, after  some  hesitation  :  **  There  are 
different  minds,  of  course,  and  different 
influences  applicable  to  them.  Every  man 
consoles  himself  after  his  own  fashion  ;  for 
some  there  are  the  sublime  consolations  of 
Philosophy,  for  others  the  rites  of  the 
Church." 
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'*  Some  time,"  said  Agnes  suddenly,  turn- 
ing upon  him  with  earnest  eyes,  '<6ome 
time,  when  yon  come  upon  great  sorrow, 
will  you  try  the  name  of  our  Lord?  '* 

The  young  man  was  startled  again,  and 
made  no  answer.  He  was  struck  by  the 
singular  conviction  that  this  girl,  inferior  to 
himself  in  every  point,  had  a  certain  real 
and  sublime  acquamtance  with  that  wonder- 
ful Person  of  whom  she  spoke ;  that  this 
was  by  no  means  belief  in  a  doctrine,  but 
knowledge  of  a  glorious  and  extraordinary 
Individual,  whose  historv  no  unbeliever  in 
the  world  has  been  able  to  divest  of  its 
original  majesty.  The  idea  was  altogether 
new  to  him  :  it  found  an  unaccustomed  way 
to  the  heart  of  the  speculatist — that  dor- 
mant power  which  scarcely  any  one  all  his 
life  had  tried  to  reach  to.  **  I  do  not  quite 
understand  you,"  he  said  somewhat  moodily ; 
but  he  did  not  attend  to  what  she  said  after- 
wards. He  pondered  upon  the  problem  by 
himself,  and  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it. 
Arguments  about  doctrines  and  beliefs  were 
patent  enough  to  the  young  man.  He  was 
quite  at  home  among  dogmas  and  opinions 
— but,  somehow,  this  personal  view  of  the 
question  had  a  strange  advantage  over  him. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  it ;  its  entire  and 
obvious  simplicity  took  away  the  ground 
from  under  his  feet.  It  might  be  easy 
enough  to  persuade  a  man  out  of  conviction 
of  a  doctrine  which  he  believed,  but  it  was 
a  different  matter  to  disturb  the  identity  of 
a  person  whom  he  knew.  ^ 
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In  the  mean  time,  immediate  interest  in 
their  own  occupations  had  pretty  nearly 
departed  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
Wood  Lodge.  Agnes  went  on  with  her 
writing,  l&mma  with  ber  work-basket, 
Marian  with  her  dreams;  but  desk,  and 
needle,  and  meditations  were  all  alike  aban- 
doned in  prospect  of  the  postman,  who  was 
to  be  seen  making  his  approach  for  a  very 
long  way,  and  was  watcned  every  day  with 
universal  anxiety.  What  Louis  was  doing, 
what  Charlie  was  doing,  the  progress  of  the 
lawsuit,  and  the  plans  of  Miss  Anastasia, 
continually  drew  toe  thoughts  of  the  house- 
hold away  from  themselves.  Even  Rachel's 
constant  report  of  the  unseen  invalid.  Miss 
Lucy,  added  to  the  general  withdrawal  of 
interest  from  the  world  within  to  the  world 
without.  They  seemed  to  have  nothing  to 
do  themselves  in  their  feminine  quietness. 
Mamma  sat  pondering  over  her  work — about 
her  husbana,  who  was  alone,  and  did  not 
like  his  solitude — about  Charlie,  who  was 
intrusted  with  so  great  a  commission — about 
**  all  the  children  "—every  one  of  whom  [ 


seemed  to  be  getting  afloat  on  a  separate 
current  of  life.  Agnes  mused  over  her  busi- 
ness with  impatient  thoughts  about  the 
Rector,  with  visions  of  lU^hel  and  Miss 
Lucy  in  the  invalid  chamber,  and  vain  at- 
tempts to  look  into  the  future  and  see  what 
was  to  come.  As  for  Marian,  the  charmed 
tenor  of  Aer  fancies  knew  no  alteration ;  she 
floated  on,  without  interruption,  in  a  sweet 
vision,  full  of  a  thousand  inconsistencies, 
and  wilder  than  any  romance.  Their  con- 
versation ran  no  longer  in  the  ancient  house- 
hold channel,  and  was  no  more  about  their 
own  daily  occupations ;  they  were  spectators 
eagerly  looking  from  the  windows  at  nearly 
a  dozen  different  conflicts,  earnestly  con- 
cerned, and  deeply  sympathetic,  but  not  in 
the  strife  themselves. 

Louis  had  entered  Mr.  Foggo's  office ;  it 
seemed  a  strange  destination  l^r  the  young 
man.  He  did  not  tell  any  one  how  small  a 
remuneration  he  received  for  his  labors,  nor 
how  he  contrived  to  live  in  the  little  room, 
in  the  second  floor  of  one  of  those  Islington 
houses.    He  succeeded  in  exlBting — that  was 
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fnoagh — and  Loaic  did  not  cbafe  at  hit 
fesuained  and  narrow  lifo»  by  reaaon  of 
baving  all  his  faculties  eneaged  and  urgent 
in  a  Boi^ewhat  fanciful  moM  of  oecuring  the 
knowledge  which  be  longed  for  eoncerning 
his  own  birth  and  denyation.  He  had 
aeoertained  from  Mr.  Atheling  e^erj  par- 
ticular conoeming  the  BiTere  family  which 
he  knew,  {le  had  even  managed  to  seek  out 
Borne  old  seryants  onee  at  the  Ball,  and  with 
a  keen  and  intense  patience  had  listened  to 
ever^  word  of  a  hundred  aimless  and  incon* 
elusive  stories  from  these  respectable  authori- 
ties. He  was  oompUinff,  indeed,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  life  of  Lord  Winter- 
bourne— a  history  which  he  Mideavored  to 
verify  in  every  particular  as  he  went  on, 
and  which  was  written  with  the  sternest 
impartiality — a  plain  and  clear  record  of 
events.  Perhaps  a  more  remarkable  manu- 
script than  that  of  Louis  never  existed ;  and 
he  pursued  his  tale  with  all  the  zest,  and 
much  more  than  the  excitement,  of  a  ro- 
mancer, it  was  a  true  story,  of  which  he 
labored  to  find  out  every  episode ;  and  there 
was  a  powerful  unity  and  constructive  force 
in  the  one  sole  unvarying  interest  of  the 
tale.  Mr.  Atheling  had  been  moved  to  tell 
the  eager  youth  lUl  the  particulars  of  his 
early  acquaintance  witii  Lord  Winterboume 
— and  still  the  stoi^  grew — the  objeot  of  the 
whole  being  to  discover,  as  Louis  himself 
said,  *^  what  child  there  was  whom  it  was 
his  interest  to  disgrace  and  defame."  The 
youne  man  followed  hotly  upon  this  due. 
His  thoughts  had  not  been  directed  yet  to 
any  thing  resembling  the  discoverv  of  Miss 
Anastasia ;  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  his  disinheritance  mieht  be  absolutelv 
the  foundation  of  all  Lord  Winterboume^ 
greatness ;  but  he  hovered  about  the  ques- 
tion with  a  singular  pertinacity,  and  gave 
his  full  attention  to  it.  Inspired  by  this,  he 
did  not  consider  his  meagre  meal,  his  means 
BO  narrow  that  it  was  the  hardest  matter  in 
the  world  to  eat  daily  bread.  He  pursued 
his  story  with  a  ooneentration  of  purpose 


which  the  greatest  poet  in  existence  migbt 
have  envied.  He  was  a  great  deal  too  much 
in  earnest  to  think  about  the  sentences  in 
which  he  recorded  what  he  learnt.  The 
consequence  was,  that  this  memoir  of  Lord 
Winterboume  was  a  model  of  terse  and 
pithy  English — an  unexampled  piece  of  bio- 
graphy. Louis  did  not  say  a  word  about  it 
to  any  one,  but  pursued  his  labor  and  his 
inquiry  together,  vainly  endeavoring  to  find 
out  a  trace  of  some  one  whom  he  could 
identify  with  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Pana  beaan  to  complain 
grievously  of  his  long  abandonment,  and, 
moved  by  Louis  on  one  side  and  by  his  own 
discomfort  on  the  other,  became  very  decided 
in  his  conviction  that  there  was  no  due  ooca- 
sion  for  the  absence  of  bis  family.  There 
was  great  discontent  in  No.  10  Bellevue,  and 
there  was  an  equal  discontent,  rather  more 
overpowering,  and  quite  as  genuine,  in  the 
Old  Wood  Lodge,  where  Mamma  and  Marian 
vied  with  each  other  in  anxiety,  and  thought 
no  cause  sufficiently  important  to  keep  them 
any  longer  from  home.  Agnes  expressed  no 
opinion  either  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  she 
was  herself  somewhat  disturbed  and  unset- 
tled, thinking  a  great  deal  more  about  tlM 
Rector  than  was  at  all  convenient,  or  to  her 
advantage.  After  that  piece  of  controversy 
the  Rector  began  to  come  rather  often  to  the 
Lodge.  He  never  said  a  word  again  touch- 
ing that  one  brief  breath  of  warfiire,  yet 
they  eyed  each  other  distrustfully,  with  a 
mutual  consciousness  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  might  occur  again.  It  was  not  a  very 
lover-like  point  of  union,  yet  it  was  a  secret 
link  of  wnich  no  one  else  knew.  Uncon- 
sciously it  drew  Agnes  into  inferences  and 
implications,  which  were  spoken  at  the 
Rector;  and  unconsciously  it  drew  him  to 
more  sympathy  with  common  trials,  and  a 
sinnilar  inclination  to  experiment,  as  Agnes 
had  bidden  him,  with  her  sublime  talisman 
<— that  sole  Name  given  under  heaven,  which 
has  power  to  touon  into  universal  brother^ 
hooa  the  whole  universal  heart  of  man. 
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While  the  Lodge  remained  in  this  ferment 
of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  Miss  Anaa- 
tasia  had  taken  her  measures  for  its  defence 
and  preservation.  It  was  wearing  now  to- 
wards the  end  of  October,  and  winter  was 
setting  in  darkly.  There  was  no  more  than 
a  single  rose  at  a  time  now  upon  the  porch, 
and  these  roses  looked  so  pale,  pathetic,  and 
solitary,  that  it  was  rather  sad  than  pleasant 
to  see  the  lonely  flowers.  On  one  of  the 
darkest  days  of  the  month,  when  they  were 
all  rather  more  listless  than  usual,  Miss 
Anastasia's  well-known  eauipage  drew  up  at 
the  gate.    They  all  hailed   it  with  some 


pleasure.  It  was  an  event  in  the  dull  day 
and  discouraging  atmosphere.  She  came  in 
with  her  loud  cheerful  voice,  her  firm  step, 
her  energetic  bearing — and  even  the  pretty 
fiancee  Marian  raised  her  pretty  stooping 
shoulders,  and  woke  up  from  her  fascinated 
musing.  Rachel  alone  drew  shyly  towards 
the  door;  she  had  not  overcome  a  timidity 
very  nearly  approaching  fear,  which  she 
always  felt  in  presence  of  Miss  Anastasia. 
She  was  the  only  person  who  ever  entered 
this  house  who  maae  Rachel  remember  again 
her  life  at  the  Hall. 
**  I  came  to  show  you  a  letter  from  your 
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boj ;  read  it  while  T  talk  to  tbe  children," 
said  MisB  Riven.  Mn.  Atheling  took  the 
letter  with  eome  nerrouBness ;  she  was  a  lit- 
tle flattered,  and  loet  the  eense  of  many  of 
the  expreeeions;  yet  lingered  over  it,  not- 
withstanding, with  pride  and  exultation. 
She  longed  very  much  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  it  to  Agnes ;  but  that  was 
not  possible  ;  so  Mrs.  Atneling  made  a  vir- 
tootts  attempt  to  preserve  in  her  memory 
every  word  that  her  son  said.  This  was 
Charlie's  letter  to  his  patroness : 

**  Madav  , — ^I  have  not  made  very  much 
progress  yet.  The  courier,  Jean  Monti,  is 
to  be  heard  of  as  you  suggested ;  but  it  is 
only  known  on  the  roadthat  he  lives  in 
Switierland,  and  keeps  some  sort  of  inn  in 
one  of  the  mountain  villages.  No  more  as 
yet ;  bot  I  wOl  find  him  out.  I  have  to  be 
very  cautious  at  present,  because  I  am  not 
yet  well  up  in  the  language.  The  town  is 
a  minous  place,  and  I  cannot  eet  the  parish 
rcfgiaters  examined  as  one  mieht  do  in  Eng- 
land. There  are  several  families  of  decayed 
nobles  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and, 
so  far  as  I  can  hear,  Giulietta  is  a  very  com- 
mon name.  Travelling  Englishmen,  too, 
are  so  frequent  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difficultv.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  fix  upon 
the  villa  Bemori,  where  there  are  saia  to 
have  been  several  English  marriages.  It  has 
been  an  extensive  pliu)6,  but  is  now  broken 
down,  decayed,  and  De{;Iected;  the  family 
have  a  title,  and  are  said  to  be  very  hand- 
some, but  are  evidently  very  poor.  There  is 
a  mother  and  a  number  of  aanghters,  only 
one  or  two  grown  np ;  I  try  to  make  ac- 

Snaintance  with  the  children.  The  father 
led  early,  and  had  no  brothers.  I  think 
possibly  this  might  be  the  house  of  Giuletta, 
as  there  is  no  one  surviving  to  look  after  the 
rights  of  her  children,  did  she  really  belong 
to  this  family.  Of  course,  any  relatives  she 
had,  with  any  discretion,  would  have  in- 
qaii«d  out  her  son  in  Eneland ;  so  I  incline 
to  think  she  may  have  buonged  to  the  villa 
Remori,  as  there  are  only  women  there. 

**  I  have  to  be  very  slow  on  account  of  my 
Italian — this,  however,  remedies  itself  every 
dav.  I  shall  not  think  of  looking  for  Monti 
till  I  have  finished  my  business  here,  and 
am  on  my  way  home.  The  place  is  unpros- 
perous  and  unhealthy,  but  it  is  pretty,  and 
rather  out  of  the  wav— few  travellers  came, 
they  tell  me,  till  within  ten  years  ago ;  but 
I  have  not  met  with  any  one  yet  whose 
memory  carried  back  at  all  clearly  for  twenty 
vears.  A  good  way  out  of  the  town ,  near  the 
kke,  there  is  a  kind  of  mausoleum  which 
interests  me  a  little,  not  at  all  unlike  the 
iamtly  tomb  at  Winterboume ;  there  is  no 
name  upon  it ;  it  lies  quite  out  of  the  way. 
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and  I  cannot  ascertain  that  any  one  has  eve' 
been  buried  there;  but  something  may  be 
learned  about  it,  perhaps,  by-and-by. 

<'  When  I  ascertain  any  thing  of  the  least 
importance,  I  shall  write  again. 
«  Madam, 

<*  Your  obedteat  servant, 
*<  Charlss  Athxlino.*' 

Charlie  had  never  written  to  a  lady  be- 
fore ;  he  was  a  little  embarrassed  about  it 
the  first  time,  but  this  was  his  second  epistle, 
and  he  had  became  a  little  more  at  his  ease. 
The  odd  thing  about  the  correspondence 
was,  that  Charlie  did  not  express  either 
hopes  or  opinions ;  he  did  not  say  what  ho 
expected,  or  what  were  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess— ^he  only  reported  what  he  was  doing ; 
any^  speculation  uj^  the  subject,  more  es- 
peciady  at  this  crisis,  would  have  been  out  of 
Charlie's  winr- 

*<  What  &  yon  call  your  brother  when 
you  write  to  him?  "asked  Miss  Anastasia 
abruptly,  addressing  Rachel. 

Rachel  colored  violently;  she  had  so 
nearly  forgotten  her  old  system — her  old 
representative  character  —  that  she  was 
scarcely  prepared  to  answer  such  a  question. 
With  a  mixture  of  her  natural  manner  and 
her  assumed  one,  she  answered  at  last,  in 
considerable  confusion,  **  We  call  him 
Louis;  he  has  no  other  name." 

"  Then  he  will  not  take  the  name  of  Riv^ 
ers?"  said  Miss  Anastasia,  looking  ear- 
nestly at  the  shrinking  girl. 

*<  We  have  no  rieht  to  the  name  of  Riv- 
ers," said  Rachel,  drawing  herself  up  with 
her  old  dignity,  like  a  little  queen.  **My 
brother  is  inquiring  who  we  are.  We  never 
belonged  to  Lord  Winterboume." 

*'  lour  brother  is  inquiring?  So !  "  said 
Miss  Anastasia ;  «  and  he  is  perfectly  right. 
Listen,  child — tell  him  this  from  me— do 
yon  know  what  Atheling  means  ?  It  means 
noble,  illustrious,  royally  born.  In  the  old 
Saxon  days  the  princes  were  called  Atheling. 
Tell  vonr  brother  that  Anastasia  Rivers  bids 
him  bear  this  name." 

This  address  entirely  confused  Rachel, 
who  i^mained  gating  at  Miss  Rivers  blankly, 
unable  to  say  any  thing.  Marian  stirred 
upon  her  chair  with  sudden  eagerness,  and 

gut  down  her  needtework,  [gazing  also, 
ut  after  quite  a  different  fashion,  in  Miss 
Anastasia's  face.  The  old  lady  caught  the 
look  of  both,  but  only  replied  to  the  last. 

**  You  are  startled,  are  you,  little  beauty? 
Did  you  never  hear  the  story  of  Margaret 
Atheling,  who  was  an  exile,  and  a  saint, 
and  a  queen  ?    My  child,  I  should  be  very 

5 lad  to  make  sure  that  you  were  a  true 
Ltbeling  too." 
Marian  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  her 
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ouriosity  by  anj  such  observation.  She  east 
a  quick  Iook  from  Miss  Rivers  to  her  mother, 
vrho  iTos  ponderins  over  Charlie's  letter, 
and  from  Mrs.  Atheling  to  Agnes,  who  had 
not  been  startled  by  tne  strange  vrords  of 
Miss  Anastasia ;  and  suspicion,  vague  and 
unexplain&ble,  began  to  dEawn  in  Marian  *s 
mind. 

(<  The  autumn  assizes  begin  to-day,"  said 
Mins  Anastasia  with  a  little  triumph ;  **  too 
soon,  as  Mr.  Temple  managed  it,  for  your 
case  to  have  a  hearing ;  it  must  stand  over 
till  the  spring  now — six  months — ^by  that 
time,  please  Uod,  we  shall  be  ready  for 
them.  Agnes  Atheling,  how  long  is  it  since 
you  began  to  deaf  and  blind?  " 

Agnes  started  with  a  little  confusion,  and 
made  a  hurried  inarticulate  answer.  There 
was  a  little  auiet  quarrel  all  this  time  going 
on  between  Agnes  and  Miss  Rivers ;  neither 
the  elder  lady  nor  the  younger  was  ouite 
satisfied — Agnes  feeling  herself  sometning 
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like  a  conspirator,  and  Miss  Anaataaia  a 
little  suspicious  of  her,  as  a  disaffected  per- 
son in  the  interest  of  the  enemy.  But 
Mamma  by  this  time  had  come  to  an  end  of 
Charlie's  letter,  and,  folding  it  up  very 
slowly,  gave  it  back  to  its  proprietor.  The 
good  mother  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable 
to  keep  this  information  altogether  to  her- 
selL 

*<  It  is  not  to  be  tried  till  spring !  "  said 
Mrs.  Atheling,  who  had  caueht  this  obser- 
vation. '*  Then,  I  think,  indeed.  Miss  Riv* 
ers,  we  must  go  home.'' 

And,  to  Mamma's  great*  comfort,  Miss 
Anastasia  made  no  objection.  She  said 
kindly  that  she  should  miss  her  pleaaani 
neighbors,  **But  what  may  be  in  the 
future,  girls,  no  one  knows,"  said  Miaa 
Rivers,  getting  up  abruptly.  *<  Now,  how- 
ever, before  this  storm  comes  ooi  I  am  going 
home." 


CouiTT  ns   Moftinr's   liABBLiOK — Trouble 

WITH  AN   AmERICAK  LaDT — HORACB  VeRNET. — 

Paris,  Thurtday,  Feb,  6,  1857. — The  French 
Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  is  likely  to  meet 
serioas  annoyances  to  his  peace  of  mind  on  his 
return  to  Paris.  I  am  assured  of  the  fact  that 
the  Count  was  really  promised  in  marriage  to 
the  young  lady  of  New- fork  whose  name  I  have 
already  given  you,  and  that  the  marriage  gifts 
of  the  bride  were  in  course  of  preparation  at 
the  moment  of  the  Count's  departure  for  St. 
Petersburg.  The  news  of  the  Count's  marriage 
to  a  young  Russian  princess  naturally  fell  upon 
the  American  family  with  gre^i  astonishment, 
and  explanations  were  demanded.  The  Count's 
excuse  was,  I  learn,  that  the  Emperor — still 
copying  after  his  uncle — had  prohibited  the 
American  marriage.  This  was  no  doubt  true, 
for  Napoleon  has  no  object  in  forming  alliances 
by  marriage  with  the  United  States,  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  has  great  reason  for  wishing 
such  alliances  with  Russia.  Moreover,  if  he 
did  wish  alliances  with  the  United  States,  he 
could  not  make  them  in  this  way,  fbr  children 
are  never  sold  there  for  poUtical  purposes,  and 
such  unions  are  of  no  influence.  The  Countess 
de  Momy,  it  is  said,  occupies  the  same  position 
in  her  genealogical  bearings  to  her  paternity  as 
does  her  husband  the  Count — her  fiither  is  a 
myth.  But  she  has  this  advantage  of  h<Mr  hus- 
bfmd,  that  she  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
daughter  of  an  Emperor,  and  he  no  less  a  per- 
sonage the  deceased  Czar  Nicholas. 

While  the  Emperor's  command  may  justify 
the  Count  in  his  own  conscience,  it  does  not 
Justify  him  before  the  world,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  enraged  father  of  the  young  American  lady, 
shielded  as  the  Count  is  by  his  high  position 
from  an  attack  before  a  tribunal  of  justice,  in- 
tends to  seek  upon  him  a  sumroaiy  vengeance 
a  l*Jim€rieain€.  He  wooM  have  in  tins  tiie 
tjmpiXkj  of  the  public,  since  the  higher  the 


position  the  greater  is  the  offence  of  a  violated 
contract. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  trouble  that  awaits 
the  Ambassador's  arrival  at  Paris.  Everybody 
knows  the  Count's  long  connection  wiUi  the 
Countess  Leh— ,  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  of 
their  brilliant  stock-jobbing  operations  together, 
of  their  magnificent  fortunes,  which  grew  up 
together  in  the  same  enterprises,  of  the  Count's 
paternal  care  over  the  fsouly.  It  appears  that 
there  were  promises  here  also  that  the  Count's 
marriage  at  St.  Petersburg  violates,  and  that  he 
is  not  only  threatened  with  a  suit  on  his  return, 
but  with  certain  disclosures  which  will  make  his 
political  position  a  hot  one  to  eit  in.  So  you  see 
the  Count's  marital  bed  is  not  a  bed  of  roses. 

Speaking  of  the  revelation  of  political  secrets, 
it  is  said  that  the  deceased  Princess  De  Lievea 
has  left  behind  a  volume  of  memoirs  on  the  men 
and  events  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  France, 
Russia,  and  England,  which  is  going  to  astonidi 
the  political  world.  Her  intimaU  correspon- 
dence is  the  most  extended  of  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live,  and  em- 
braces, besides  the  names  of  several  sovereigns, 
those  of  Wellington,  Metternioh,  Canning,  and 
Palmerston.  Her  most  intimate  friend  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  her  life,  M.  Guisot,  is 
charged  with  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  these  Memoirs,  and  it  requires  a  man  of  the 
ability  of  M.  Guiiot  to  accomplish  so  delicate  a 
task. 

The  departure  \>f  M.  Vemet  for  the  United 
S'ates  is  announced.  It  is  reported  here  that 
the  work  demanded  of  the  illustrious  painter 
will  occupy  him  about  six  months,  for  which  he 
is  to  receive  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars !  This,  with  the  sums  he  will,  no  doubt, 
receive  for  portraits,  will  make  him  a  handsome 
fortune  before  his  return.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  a  name. — From  a  Parts  Corrttpondtid 
of  th€  Timti. 
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Put  of  aa  utiele  in  Chuaben*  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOR  FEBRUARY. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  evening  meet- 
ing»  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  one  on  the  Nat- 
aral  Reeouroes  of  British  Honduras,  hy  the 
eolonial  Chief-jostice  Temple,  made  known 
many  new  particulars  concerning  the  ?oIony 
as  to  climate  and  productions,  from  which 
we  gather  that  scarcity  of  mahogany  is  not 
to  be  feared  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Talking  about  Honduras  reminds  us  of  a 
new  yam,  as  it  is  ealled,  which  has  been 
sent  from  Mexico  to  the  Academie  at  Paris. 
It  18  of  prodigious  size — 2  metres  51  centi- 
metres long,  89  centimetres  circumference, 
and  weighs  86  kilogrammes.  Some  of  the 
academicians  say  it  is  rather  a  rhizome  than 
a  root ;  not  a  yam,  but  a  hitherto  undeter- 
mined vegetable,  perhaps  a  dioscorea — a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  by  botanists.  In  Mexico, 
as  we  are  informed,  it  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon for  the  roots  to  grow  to  a  length  of 
foor  mdtres.  They  are  a  palatable  article  o 
food  notwithstanding  their  size.  f 

Mr.  Palliser*8  project  for  exploring  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  passes  of  the  Rocky 
Monntains,  is  recommended  by  the  Geograph- 
ical Society.  If  we  are  to  purge  our  -towns 
and  counties  of  rogues  and  desperadoes  by 
transporting  them  to  Vancouver's  Island,*  a 
practicable  route  across  the  continent  of 
America  to  the  northwest  becomes  a  desid- 
eratum. And  among  subjects  brought  for- 
ward at  reoent  meetings  of  the  Society  are — 
the  desirability  of  constructing  a  railway 
from  the  northwest  coast  to  Hudson's  Bay 
—a  scheme  for  an  exploration  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  on  the  progress  of  the  North  Australian 
exploring  expedition.  The  last  published 
volume  of  the  Society's  Journal  contains  nu- 
merous interesting  papers :  Markham,  on  the 
Sources  of  the  Purus ;  Cadell,  On  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  Murray  ;  Bollaert,  On  Coal  in 
Chile,  &c.  And  as  regards  Africa,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's discoveries  are  to  be  followed  up, 
and  another  expedition  is  to  be  sent  to  pen- 
etrate the  interior  up  the  Quorra  and 
Tcbadda.     Apropos    of   Dr.     Livingstone: 

*  This  is  the  first  ]>]ace  in  which  Vancouver's 
Island  is  spoken  of,  as  if  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
We  liave  seen  it  before,  conmed  with  the  remark 
that  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  might  ob- 
iect  to  a  colony  of  convicts  so  near  them.  We 
had  supposed  that  the  Falkland  Islands  would  be 
selected  for  this  purpose.  The  whole  matter  is 
worth  the  attention  of  Secretary  Caas.—LMng 
Age, 


Edinburgh  acknowledges  his  merits  by  confer- 
ring on  him  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  Glas- 
gow has  offered  this  honor ;  and  in  London 
a  testimonial,  set  on  foot  by  an  animated 
public  meeting  at  the  Mansion-honse,  is 
growing  into  a  solid  sahecription.  In  a  tes- 
timoial  so  well  deserved,  all  classes  may 
cheerfully  unite. 

The  Hakluyt  Society  are  continuing  their 
useful  publications,  chiefly  of  early  voyages 
and  travels  never  before  published,  reprints 
of  old  editions ;  and  in  this  way  a  series  of 
works,  hitherto  inaccessible,  is  brought  with- 
in reach  of  the  scientiBc  reader.  Russia 
at  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  is 
the  title  of  the  last ;  and  among  volumes 
forthcominjg  we  find,  India  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  and,  translated  by  Admiral  Smyth, 
The  Travels  of  Girolamo  Benzom,  in  Amer^ 
tea,  in  1542-56.  A  subscription  of  a  guinea 
a  year  entitles  the  members  to  all  the  works 
published. — ^Notice  has  at  times  been  taken 
of  specimens  of  graphic  or  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ing brought  from  Mexico,  of  a  date  subse- 
quent to  the  Spanish  conquest :  Mr.  Squier 
has  read  a  paper  thereupon  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  in  which  he  shows 
that  these  specimens  are  writings  prepared 
by  the  earliest  Spanish  missionaries  to  impart 
a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  to  the 
Mexicans. — And  while  on  the  subject  of 
books,  we  may  mention  here  a  work  in  two 
volames,  published  at  Piiris  by  M.  E.  Bon- 
nemdre— '^fo/otre  des  Paysans,  in  which  the 
author,  tracing  the  history  of  the  peasantry, 
shows  how  the  growth  of  political  liberty 
has  gradually  ameliorated  their  condition, 
and  how  certain  remarkable  epochs  form,  as 
it  were,  a  measure  of  their  advance.  The 
period  embraced  is  from  .1200  to  1850 ;  but 
in  the  introduction,  the  history  is  carried 
back  to  the  fiftieth  year  before  the  present 
era. 

Since  the  publication  of  Professor  J.  D. 
Forbes*  theory  of  the  phenomena  of  glaciers, 
a  notion  had  prevailed  that  the  question  was 
settled ;  but  Messrs  Tyndall  and  liuxley,  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  illus- 
trated by  ingenious  experiments,  make  it 
evident  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
question  from  another  point  of  view.  De- 
murring to  the  viscous  theory  of  glacier  mo- 
tion, they  show  that  the  samo  efiects  are 
producible  by  another  and  a  difi^jrent  caose 
— a  mechanioal  one.     The  operation  of  this 
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18  favored  by  a  cortain  plastiottj  of  the  ice, 
by  reason  of  which  it  takee  readily  new 
forma  under  great  pressare,  as  wai  demon- 
strated by  e^eriment.  A  sphere  of  ice  was 
compressed  info  a  perfect  lens  ;  a  small  flat 
slab  into  a  half-circle;  and  from  a  hemi- 
spherical mass,  a  complete  basin  was  pro- 
duced— all  retaining  their  shape  solid  enough 
to  be  freely  handled,  till  they  melted  away 
in  the  warmth  of  the  room.  Dr.  Tyndall 
was  led  to  the  views,  here  sketched  in 
the  merest  outline,  by  his  researches  into  the 
origin  of  slaty  cleavage;  and  having  con- 
firmed them  by  a  visit  to  the  Alps  of  Swits- 
erland  and  the  Tyrol,  he  has,  conjointly  with 
Mr.  Huxley,  submitted  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  scientific  men  in  the  way  above 
mentioned,  and  by  a  lecture  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution. 

A  paper  "  On  Some  of  the  Products  of 
Destructive  Distillation  of  Boghead  Coal," 
by  Mr.  Williams  of  Glasgow,  read  also  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society,  is  interesting  as  af* 
fording  another  instance  of  the  advantages 
derived  by  industry  from  rafined  science. 
The  products  in  the  present  case  are  numer* 
ous,  and  such  as  will  become  available  in  the 
useful  arts,  similarly  with  benzole,  paraffine^ 
&c.  After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the 
president  of  the  Chemical  Society  mentioned, 
as  an  example  of  the  progress  made  in  re- 
searches of  the  kind  under  notioe,  that 
aniline— a  compound  of  the  benzole  series^ 
which  a  short  time  since  could  only  be  ob- 
tained in  what  was  considered  a  large  qiian* 
tity — a  few  ounces  at  a  time — ^is  now  ob- 
tained at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  gallons  a 
day,  and  used  in  the  dyeing  of  silk.  New 
applications  of  bensole  are  also  discoversd, 
some  of  them  available  in  domestic  economy. 
It  is  preferable,  as  we  hear,  to  turpentine 
fbr  pleansing  silk  and  woollen  from  spots  of 
grease. 

We  noticed  in  a  recent  Monthj  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  on  the 
great  beet-root  farms  in  Pieardy,  and  we 
now  call  attention  to  the  operations  carried 
on  at  Meesrs.  Dray  &  Co's  beet-root  farm  at 
Famingham,  near  Dartfbrd,  Kent.  Large 
quantities  of  the  root  are  grown,  subjected  to 
distillation,  and  afterwards  used  to  fatten 
sheep  and  cattle.  To  three-quarters  of  a 
ton  of  beets,  which  are  sliced  lengthwise  by 
maofainsry  in  an  hour,  300  gallons  of  wort 
piepared   by  maceration  of  beets  to  start 


with,  are  poured  on,  a  quart  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  slices  are  ready  for  distillation. 
Placed  in  iron  cylinders  divided  into  oooi- 
partments,  each  compartment  is  drawn  upon 
sucoessivdy,  so  that  there  is  a  eontinuoua 
flow  of  spirit  until  the  end  of  the  prooeas. 
The  spirit  is  said  to  resemble  small-etiU 
whiskey ;  and  under  proper  treatment,  be- 
comes what  is  called  a  neutral  spirit,  useful 
for  many  industrial  purposes.  So  much 
success  has  attended  the  manufacture  of 
beet-root  spirit  in  the  district  around  St. 
Cuentin  and  Valenciennes,  that  17,000  bul- 
locks and  140,000  sheep  are  fattened  annu* 
ally,  where  the  number  used  to  be  11 ,000  of 
the  one  and  70,000  of  the  other :  and  more 
corn  is  grown  because  of  the  increased  sup- 
ply of  manure.  It  remains  to  be  aeea 
whether  the  like  prosperity  will  attend  the 
endeavors  in  Kent. 

There  is  talk  of  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany to  work  Dr.  Normandy's  patent  pro- 
cess for  distilling  firesh  aerated  water  from 
sea^ water;  to  be  applied,  we  presume,  in 
places  where  natural  ftesh  water  is  not  to 
be  had.  The  efficiency  of  the  process  was 
tested  at  Heligoland,  as  government  had  an 
apparatus  fixed  to  supply  the  Gtonan  Le- 
gion when  camped  on  the  islet. — ^A  commu- 
nication addressed  to  the  Academic  at  Paris 
shows  oxygenated  water  to  have  a  remarkii- 
ble  curative  e£^t  in  cases  of  cholera — a  fact 
said  to  be  confirmatory  of  the  evidence  that 
absence  of  ozone  from  the  atmosphere  is  a 
cause  of  cholera.  The  oxygenated  water 
makes  up  the  deficiency. — ^Messrs.  Schroeder 
and  Dusoh  make  it  apparent  that  meat  may 
be  kept  fresh  for  a  long  time  in  filtered 
air.  The  filtration  is  effected  by  very  sim- 
ple means — namely,  panels  of  cotton  wad- 
ding to  the  safe  or  closet  in  which  the  meat 
is  hung.  Would  not  this  method  of  delay- 
ing putrefaction  come  within  the  conditions 
presM»ribed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  their 
last  prize-list  ?  Butchers'  meat  has  risen  to 
so  extremely  high  a  price  in  Paris,  that  there 
has  been  some  talk  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment undertaking  to  sell  preserved  fresh  meat 
at  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  inquiry  fbr  fibrous  and  oil-producing 
plants  for  manufacturing  purposes,  continues : 
Chief-justice  Temple  says  we  are  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  oleaginous 
products  of  Honduras,  and  Dr.  Royle  re- 
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peats  his  testimoDj  ia  favor  of  India  as  an 
exhaostless  field    of  vegetable  fibre.     This 
leads  us  to  notice  an  improvement  in  the 
flax-trade — Macbride^s    scutobing-machine — 
which  cleans  more  than  500  poands  of  fibre 
in  ten  hours,  and  virhen  driven  to  the  utmost 
will  turn  out  900  pounds  in  the  same  space 
of  time.     Compared  with  hand-labor,  there 
IS  a  gain  of  more  than  half  in  favor  of  the 
machine — at  least,  so  say  the  initiated .-^Tbe 
United  States  government  is  sending  an  ex- 
pedition to  different  places  within  the  tropics 
to  collect  cuttings  of  sugar-cane,  to  renew 
the  exhausted  stocks  in  the  southern  States. 
— A  bronze  halfpenny,  the  first  coinage  In 
that  metal,  has  just  been  struck  for  circula- 
tion in   Nova  Scotia. — ^Austria  is  about  to 
send  out  her  first  naval  exploring  expedition 
round  the  world:  Dr.  Scherzer  of  Vienna 
to  be   chief  naturalist. — Crfford's  plan  of 
lowering    boats  from  ships   under-way,   or 
steamers  at  full  speed,  continues  to  bear  the 
sevwest  tests;  as  shown  by  a  recent  trial, 
in  presence  of  the  port-admiral  and  other 
aathorities,  at    Portsmouth,   it    is  equally 
Available  with  a  light  skiff  or  a  heavy  boat. 
It  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  every 
ihip-owner  shoald  at  once  adopt. — An  Amer^ 
lean  invention,  patented  by  Mr.  Reader,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  and  the 
leading  scientific  societies.     It  is  a  "Mari- 
ner's Time  Compass,*'  which  he  describes  as 
"a  eomMnation  of  a  universal   dial  and 
dironometer,  constructed  to  take  any  hori- 
zontal bearing  in  any  latitude,  at  any  hour 
of  the   day.     It  is  also  intended   to  solve 
practically  those  problems  which  Hsan    be 
solved  by  an  armillary  sphere,  or  by  spheri- 
cal trigonometry — and  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  magnetic  needle."    To  describe  the  in- 
strument without  a  diagram,  v^onld  not  be 
easy ;  in  few  words,  it  has  a  brass  ring,  a 
dial  and  compass  working  on  gymbals ;  and 
wire   standards    which    throw    a    shadow. 
''For  taking  a  horizontal  bearing   in  any 
latitude,"  says  Mr.  Reader,  "  let  the  hour 
be  what  it  may,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring 
the  hand,  with  its  two  upright  wire  stan- 
dards, to  the  trae  apparent  time :  the  instm- 
m^t  then  being  turned  till  the  hand  points 
to  the  sun,  giyes  the  coarse.     This  hand  is 
provided  with  a  lens  fixed  in  the  centre, 
wluch  takes  the  place  of  the  gnomon  of  the 
oniversal  dial,  and  u  carried  round  by  the 
chronometer  once  in  twenty-ibur  hours — the 
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focus  from  which  being  thrown  on  the  equa- 
torial circle  gives  the  true  time."  The  in- 
strument will  also  show  the  apparent  time — 
the  altitude  and  latitude — the  course  and 
longitude  by  night  when  the  moon  is  visible 
or  the  planets — and  by  proper  adjustment, 
the  figures  12  and  12  on  the  dial  may  be 
made  to  stand  true  north  and  south,  and 
thus  show  the  error  or  variation  of  the 
compass-needle.  Although  these  particulars 
will  be  beet  understood  by  mariners,  we  are 
glad  to  assist  in  making  generally  known  an 
instrument  which  is  likely  to  be  of  real  use 
in  narigation.  It  has  been  tried  in  the 
Collins  line  of  mail-steamers  and  on  board 
other  vessels  with  favorable  results. 

M.   Porro,  whose  name  we  have  more 
than  once  mentioned    in    connection  with 
physical  science,   has  invented  a  telescope 
which  is  as  compact  and  portable  as  an  eye- 
glass, and  is  found  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  cavalry  officers  and  others  who  have  to 
reconnoitre  the  distance  from  horseback.     It 
consists  of  three  prisms,  of  whieh  one  forms 
the  object-glass,  the  second   the  eye-piece,' 
and  the  third  gives  the  image  its  true  posi- 
tion.    The  cost    is    somewhat    high,   150 
francs,  which   is  occasioned   by  the  fact, 
that  if  the  prisms  are  out  of  plane  by  ever 
so  small  an  amount,  they  have  to  be  re- 
jected.— Dr.    Bagot,  thinking  it  of  impor- 
tance that  more  should  be  known  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmo9^ 
phere,  has  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  an  instrument  which    he   calls   a 
nepheloscope  for  measuring  the  movement  of" 
the  highest    clouds. — ^A  patent    has    beea» 
taken  out   to  render  wood   fire-proof:  the- 
process  is  to  steep  the  planks  in  a  solution  of 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  subject    tbem« 
afterwards  to  heat.— Hie  Damascus   Steel 
Manufacturing  Company  have  patented*  a. 
method   for  converting  wrought  iron   into 
cast  steel. — A  remarkable  discovery  oi  iron« 
ore  has  been  made  at  Seend,  Wiltshire',. near* 
the  borders  of  the  New  Forest.     It  zis^a  fer- 
ruginous sandstone,  containing  in  some  in- 
stances fifty  per  cent   of   iron.     Already,, 
about  5,000  tons  have  been  dug  ont^andvent'v 
to  Wales  to  be  smelted. 

Mr.  Mayall's  new  material  for  photo- 
graphic pictures,  noticed  some  time  ago,  ap^ 
pears  now  to  be  improved  to  as  near,  perfec- 
tion as  may  well  be.  The  glare  of  a 
metallio  plate   is  objectionaUe  in^  photo* 
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graphj,  and  paper,  though  free  from  glare, 
is  also  objectioDable  from  its  absorption  of 
the  middle  tints,  owing  to  its  fibrous  nature. 
By  a  combination  of  sulphate  of  bary  tes  with 
albumen,  Mr.  Majall  produces  a  substance 
resembling  ivory,  which  gives  the  surface  re- 
quired, and  capability  of  finish.     On    this, 


middle  tints  and  distances  come  out  in  per- 
fection, and  a  portrait  can  be  made  ready  in 
a  couple  of  days.  The  progress  made  in 
photography  during  the  past  twelvemonth 
may  be  seen  to  admiration  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Society's  Exhibition  now  open  in  Pall 
Mall. 


SuBSTiTCTB  lOK  Chloboforh. — A  new  ansBtfs- 
thetic  agent  named  Amylene  has  recently  been 
administered  by  Dr.  Snow  in  some  operations 

gnrformed  by  Mr.  Fergossonand  Mr.  Boormanin 
ing's  College  HospiSd.  The  pain  was  entirely 
prevented  m  each  of  the  cases,  although  neither 
complete  stupor  nor  relaxation  of  the  muscles 
was  produced. 

The  patients  seemed  in  a  state  of  semi-con- 
sciousness daring  the  greater  part  of  the  time; 
they  recovered  very  promptly  from  the  effects 
of  the  vapor,  and  Uiere  was  no  sickness  in  any 
of  the  cases,  nor  yet  in  many  previous  cases 
where  Dr.  Snow  nad  administered  Amylene. 
Mr.  Fergusson,  !n  his  remarks,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  with  which  he  said  Dr. 
Snow  ha4  fdmished  him  respecting  Amylene : 
Amylene  is  made  by  distilling  fusel  oil  with 
chloride  of  zinc. 

Its  composition  is  C^^  BP.  It  is  a  very  light 
and  volatile  liquid,  being  only  two-thirds  as 
heavy  as  water,  and  boiling  at  102^  Fahr. 
The  vapor  is  much  less  pungent  than  that  of 
chloroform,  although  the  patient  breathes  it  in 
much  larger  quantity. 

It  was  first  discovered  by  Cahonrs,  a  French 
chemist,  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

A  New  Mode  of  Smothbrinq  Smoke. — ^At 
Pendleton,  the  small  fires  of  a  bleach  work,  as 
well  as  its  large  boiler  fiimace,  are  said  to  be 
now  rid  of  black  smoke  by  simply  thro^ng  over 
the  replenishment  of  fiiel  a  ftw  spadefols  of  a 
cheap  mineral  compound,  which  is  said  to  ab- 
sorb the  carbon  or  blacks  of  the  smoke  and  to 
increase  the  heat  and  flame  to  a  brilliant  white. 
There  is  no  saving  of  cost,  it  appears,  but  the 
aAes  are  expected  to  have  some  value. 

The  process  reminds  one  of  the  practice 
amongst  cooks  of  sprinkling  salt  over  a  smoky 
fire  to  give  it  a  clear  flame,  and  also  of  the  in- 
tensification of  heat  in  fires  by  means  of  fire 
clay  balls,  or  lumps  of  ohalk.  Doubtless  the 
substance  used  acts,  mainly,  in  its  pulverulent 
state,  by  entangling  the  blacks  and  accumulating 
the  heat  in  a  way  quite  practicable  with  vari- 
ous earthly  substances,  not  impregnated  with 
poisonous  volatiles,  easily  attainable  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  not  restricted  to  any  one 
district  or  mineral  alone. 


Persebvation  or  Subfaoes  Liable  to  Damp 
AND  Decay. — ^The  preservation  of  the  bottoms  of 
iron  ships  from  oxidation,  and  the  adhesion  of 
weeds,  shell-fish,  and  tho  mass  of  foreign  matter 
held  in  suspensoa  \ry  the  waters  of  the  deep. 


has  always  afforded  much  matter  for  consider** 
tlon  and  concern.  Since  irofn  has  so  largely 
superseded  wood  as  a  material  for  naval  archi- 
tecture, the  interest  felt  in  the  question  has,  of 
course,  correspondingly  increased.  Indeed,  it 
has  become  in  the  very  highest  degree  impor- 
tant that  we  should  have  the  means  of  effectu- 
ally screening  the  bottom  plates  of  our  vessels 
from  the  ravages  inflicted  upon  them  when  ex«> 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  sea  in  an  unprotected 
condition.  The  preservative  composition,  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  J.  £.  Cook  of  Greenock,  seems  to 
afford  all  the  protection  which  is  to  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances  which  we  have  named, 
and  its  use  is  rapidly  spreading  amongst  iron 
shipowners.  Besides  this  special  application, 
the  composition  is  extensively  available  as  a  pre- 
servative in  a  vast  variety  of  other  situationsi 
A  thin  coat  of  it  prevents  the  efflorescence  of 
salt  firom  strong  brine;  keeps  out  damp  when 
applied  to  oil-painted  work,  Roman  cement,  and 
brickwork,  and  effBctually  shields  exposed  stou^ 
work  Arom  the  trying  actions  of  varying  tem- 
peratures, and  the  alternations  and  severities  of 
the  weather.  It  is  also  particularly  useful  as  a 
coating  over  the  plaster  of  rooms  of  houses, 
where  paper  is  to  be  laid  on.  Builders  of  houses 
will  see  that  this  adaptation  is  oertably  a  great 
boon. 


BoBEBTs'  Bbick-Making  Maohimb. -^  Ths 
coarsest  material,  it  ia  said,  can  be  made  into 
pressed  bricks  or  tiles  by  Mr.  John  Boberts*  in- 
vention. *  There  is  a  circular  track  on  which  are 
fixed  a  series  of  cast-iron  moulds  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  a  roller,  which  may  vary  in  wnght 
from  one  to  ten  tons,  moves  round  on  the  track, 
by  steam,  or  other  power.  This  roller,  or  wheel, 
is  connected  with  a  beam,  which  is  moved  in  the 
fVame  by  means  of  a  shaft  and  oog-wheel.  The 
clay  or  brick  earth  is  filled  into  the  moulds,  and 
the  roller  presses  it  firmly  in.  The  wheel  is  fid- 
lowed  by  a  scraper,  which  removes  any  excess 
from  the  surfiu^  of  the  moulds,  a  smaller  roller 
acting  as  a  balance,  to  prevent  the  scraper  from 
rising.  On  a  pressing-plate,  attached  by  hinges 
to  the  moulds,  any  design  can  be  oast  or  en- 
graved. This  plate  is  turned  down  upon  the 
clay  in  the  moulds,  and  the  wheel  passes  over  it 
a  second  time,  and  raises  the  manufiMtured 
bricks  from  the  moulds.  Bricks  of  any  pattern, 
it  is  said,  can  be  manufiiotured  by  thia  machine, 
and  any  design  can  be  readUy  impressed  upon 
them.  Encaustic  tiles,  or  tMserse,  by  slight 
modifications,  can  be  also  made. 
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Memoirs  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  W.  Edward 
Parry,  -fo.,  F,R,S.,  4*^.,  late  Lieut, -Goiu 
emor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  By  bis 
Son,  the  Rev.  Edward  Parry,  M.A.,  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  late  Tutor 
in  the  UniverBity  of  Doiham.  Longman 
andCk). 

WHiUAM  Edwass)  Pabrt,  bom  a  week 
before  Christmas  in  the  year  1790,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  a  physi- 
cian of  high  standing.  His  mother  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich. 
The  boy,  who  always  was  called  Edward, 
was  soand  in  health,  gentle  and  brave  by 
dispoeition,  an  apt  scholar.  He  had  from 
the  first  a  decided  love  of  music,  and  at  four 
years  old — a  handsome  boy  with  golden  curls 
and  ft  dark  hasel  eye— he  would  catch  any 
air  after  hearing  it,  and  would  sing  Rule 
Britannia  with  all  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
When  but  a  year  older,  and  at  play  in  the 
home  of  an  indulgent  lady,  he  was  discoy- 
ered  in  the  library  astride  on  a  large  globe. 
"  What  Edward !  "  said  his  hostess,  *«  ate 
yoa  riding  on  the  globe?  "  "  O  yes,"  he  re- 
plied. '*  How  I  should  like  to  go  round  it." 
His  family  remembered  fondly  such  an  inci- 
dent 80  this  when  he  became  a  famous 
sailor,  and  at  this  day  it  is  remembered 
when  the  northernmost  and  southernmost 
known  land  upon  the  globe  has  been  named 
afker  Edward  Parry. 

Parry  was  educated  in  the  Grammar 
School  at  Bath,  where  he  was  attentive  to 
his  stadies,  and  at  the  same  time  active  in 
all  boyish  sports.  He  acquired  a  good 
schoolboy  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  was  stout  enough  of  limb  at 
twelve  years  old  to  thrash  a  bully  of  fiflieen. 
It  was  the  intention  of  his  fittber  to  educate 
the  son  Edward  for  a  physician,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Parrys 
at  Bath  was  a  Miss  Comwallis,  nearly  re- 
lated to  Admiral  Cornwallis,  who  in  1803 
commanded  the  Channel  Fleet  off  Brest. 
Mi»  Comwallis  believed  that  Edward  had 
every  quality  most  to  be  sought  in  sailors, 
and  if  he  went  to  sea,  had  influence  that 
would  suflioe  to  set  him  afloat  comfortably. 
When  asked  what  was  his  own  choice  of  a 
profession,  he  declared  himself  amply  ready 
to  obey  any  wish  of  his  parents.  He  bad 
not  only  never  seen  a  line-of-battle  ship,  but 
be  was  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  never  seen  the  sea,  when  in  June,  I 


1803,  through  the  kindness  of  Admiral  Cora* 
wallis,  he  was  appointed  a  volunteer  of  the 
first  class  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  Aen 
going  out  as  flag-ship  to  the  fleet  watching 
the  coast  of  fVance. 

An  old  servant  of  the  fiunily  took  Edwaid 
Parry  to  his  ship  at  Plymouth,  where,  once 
on  board,  he  found  every  thing  new,  and 
every  thing  delightful.  He  observed  a  sailor 
coming  down  the  rigging,  and  straightway, 
upon  the  impulse  of  his  vigprous  youth, 
sprang  forward  and  clambered  to  the  mast- 
head. .  When  he  came  down,  the  seamen 
gathered  round  him,  and  declared  that  be 
was  "  a  fine  fellow  and  a  true  sailor,  every 
inch  of  him." 

And  so  he  was.  Here  ki  bis  life  told  by 
his  son,  with  a  rimplicity  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  one  volume  of  unpretending  size.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  man  who  never  flinched 
from  duty,  never  under  any  sort  of  trial  re- . 
pined  at  his  lot ;  of  a  man  who  delighted  in 
the  recognition  of  all  goodness,  and  never 
once  in  his  life  thought  of  asserting  hie  own 
dignity  with  angry  words ;  who  was  true  to 
his  own  home,  true  to  his  country,  true  to 
his  God,  and  who,  while  he  followed  a  right 
path  with  modesty,  was  to  be  turned  out  of 
it  by  no  false  shame.  His  first  report  home, 
on  joining  ship,  was  not  of  discomforts  on 
shipboard,  but— '*  yoa  cannot  think  how 
many  little  eonvenienoes  there  are  on  board  a 
ship,  which  you  would  not  suppose  there 
could  be."  The  Admiral  and  Captain,  he 
reported,  "are  always  doing  something  to 
make  me  comfortable,"  and  he  spoke  vrith 
enthusiasm  of  one  of  the  lieutenants,'  the 
Hon-  Charles  Powys,  who  had  "  left  nothing 
undone  to  make  him  happy,*'  taught  him 
seamanship,  read  English  and  Latin  with 
him,  and  was  a  prop  and  support  to  him  in 
his  first  setting  out.  Mr.  Powys  died  a  few 
months  later  of  fever  in  the  West  Indies^ 
and  Parry  lost  a  friend,V''of  whom,"  he 
wrote,  "  when  I  think,  and  while  I  write, 
my  heart  as  well  as  my  eyes  are  brimfull." 
Under  the  ohaphun  of  the  dup»  young  Parry 
prosecuted  inde&tigably  those  studies  of 
French,  mathematics,  navigation,  &c.,  which 
espeoiaUy  pertained  to  his  profession,  kept  up 
his  Ghreek  aqd  Latin,  and  maintained  home 
ties  by  loving  letters  with  fond  eonespond- 
ents  so  industriously,  that  '*  Pany's  letten  " 
grew  into  a  sort  of  byword  in  the  ship. 
There  was  hot  a  eUght   bniBh  with  the 
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Fzench  in  1805,  and  when,  in  1806,  he  left 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  Admiral  Comwal!is  wrote 
of  him:  '* Parry  is  a  fine,  steady  lad.  I 
never  knew  any  one  so  generally  approved  of. 
He  will  receive  civility  and  kindness  from  all 
while  he  oontinaes  to  conduct  himself  as  he 
has  done,  which,  I  dare  believe,  will  be  as 
long  as  he  lives." 

la  hjp  next  ship,  the  Tribane,  the  yonng 
sailor  was  happy  as  a  midshipman,  working 
actively,  seeing  good  in  every  body,  firm  to 
his  home  ties,  and  mindful  of  the  religion 
taoght  him  at  his  mother's  knee.  In  ez* 
pectation  of  a  battle,  he  wrote  to  his  parents : 
**  I  assure  you,  that  whenever  I  may  go  into 
action,  I  shall  qsver  do  so  thoughtlessly. 
I  shall  always  carry  in  my  mind  who  is  my 
protector  and  friend;  whilst  my  body  is 
doing  my  duty  as  an  officer,  my  heart  shall  be 
raised  much  higher,  and  shall  be  secretly 
(at  least  to  the  world)  imploring  a  blessing 
from  my  heavenly  Father." 

At  Uie  age  of  seventeen  Parry  was  in  his 
first  command,  as  prize*master  on  board  a 
French  vessel  loaded  with  salted  sardines  and 
French  wines.  He  and  his  crew  feasted  on 
sardines  till  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for  re- 
lief to  the  wines.  At  the.  age  of  eighteen 
he  removed  with  his  Captain  to  the  Van- 
guard, spent  Christmas  at  Bath,  and  after 
rejoining  his  vessel  still  wrote  home  that  he 
was  very  happy.  A  new  captam  took  com- 
mand of  his  ship,  but  to  the  new  captain, 
as  to  the  old,  young  Pftrry  soon  became  at- 
tached by  feelings  of  respect  and  gratitude. 
The  next  summer  was  spent  in  the  Baltic, 
where  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  the  British 
men  of  war  to  protect  merchantmen  from 
being  snapped  up  by  the  Danish  gunboats. 
There  was  much  scraping  of  fiddles,  and 
blowing  of  horns  and  flutes,  in  idle  hours  on 
board  ship.  Parry's  love  of  music  made 
him  pertinacious  in  his  praclasing,  and  he 
received  as  a  compliment  the  remark  of  a 
senior  officer,  that  he  constantly  heard  from 
below  the  notes  of  many  fiddles  and  one  vio- 
lin. There  was  a  consumptive  young  lieu- 
tenant, fiitberless  and  motherless,  who  used 
to  accompany  Parry  on  the  flute,  and  play 
with  him  constantly  the  Sicilian  Mariner's 
Hymn.  "  It  was  played,"  wrote  Parry  to 
Bath,  "  at  the  burial  of  one  or  both  his 
parents.  I  could  see  the  t«ars  gush  firom  his 
eyes  as  we  were  playhig  it,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  off.     I  ooold  not  help  keep- 


ing him  company  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
performance."  Characteristic  of  the  brave 
young  sailor's  temper  also  was  the  extreme 
pleasure  taken  by  him  in  the  poetry  of 
Cowper. 

According  to  the  regulations  of  the  ser- 
vice, nineteen  was  the  earliest  age  at  which 
a  lieutenant's  commisson  could  be  held,  but 
it  was  usual  for  many  midshipmen,  if  possi- 
ble, to  call  their  ages  nineteen  as  soon  as 
they  had  completed  duly  the  six  years  of 
service.  Parry's  years  of  service  expired 
several  months  before  he  reached  his  nine- 
teenth birthday,  and  he  was  athletic  and 
manly  in  his  appearance,  but  he  would  not 
say  what  was  untrue.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
abstained  from  following  a  common  custom 
of  overstaying  the  allotted  time  when  absent 
upon  leave.  Companions  much  under  age 
obtained  commissions  and  laughed  at  his 
scruples.  ''They  tell  me,"  he  said,  "I 
could  certainly  pass  for  nineteen  or  more  if  I 
chose  to  try ;  all  this  I  know  very  well,  but 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  in  opposition  to 
it  which  seems  much  more  sensible,  that 
they  may  as  well  say  nothing  more  about 
it."  A  fortnight  after  he  had  completed  the 
required  age  of  nineteen  he  duly  passed, 
and,  obUuning  his  commission  two  days  after- 
wards, became  Lieutenant  Parry. 

In  a  month  more  he  had  again  started  for 
the  Baltic,  in  the  Alexandria,  with  a  picture 
of  his  ship,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  some  dear 
companion,  hung  up  in  his  cabin.  In  the 
year  following  he  was,  in  the  same  ship, 
placed  upon  the  Leith  station,  for  the  prote<y 
tion  of  the  Spitsbergen  whale  fishery,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  two  years  spent  upon  this 
duty,  landed  on  Lapland,  and  for  the  first 
time  suled  through  fields  of  ice.  At  this 
time  he  was  paying  great  attention  to  asr 
tronomy,  and  published  soon  afterwards  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  a  small  volume 
on  Nautical  Astronomy.  "  I  have  seen,"  he 
says,  "  two  or  three  books  on  the  subject, 
but  from  the  manner  their  authors  have 
treated  it,  they  must  have  considered  their 
readers  as  so  many  Herschels.  They  take  so 
much  knowledge  for  granted,  that,  if  the 
learner  posse&es  it  in  reality,  he  will  not 
thank  them  for  their  instruction." 

Having  missed  accidentally  the  opporta* 
nity  of  obtdning  promotion  through  a 
friend's  good  offices,  and  raided  his  disap> 
pointment  quietly  as  "  one  of  the  innumera* 
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ble  means  which  an  unseen  Providence  em- 
ploys to  educe  great  good  from  little  evils," 
he  was  sent  to  join  H.M.S.  La  Hogue  (74), 
then  at  Halifax,  and  arrived  at  Halifax  on 
the  day  after  the  action  between  the  Shan- 
non and  the  Ohesapeake.  On  the  American 
eoait  the  most  notable  adventure  in  which 
P^rry  had  part  was  a  successful  boat  expe- 
dition up  the  river  Connecticut  for  the  de- 
struction of  several  privateers  which  were 
almost  ready  for  sea.  As  the  war  flagged, 
Parry's  expectations  of  promotion  became 
weaker,  but  he  stayed  behind  .when  his  ship 
left,  and  as  ship  after  ship  left,  much  as  he 
longed  for  home,  he  moved  into  other  ships 
that  stayed,  in  order  that  by  continuance  on 
active  duty  he  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
winning  a  step    forward    in    the    service. 


After  all,  when  he  returned  to  England  in  »and  named  Barrow^sStraits,  Wellington  Chan- 


liis  twenty-eeyenth  year,  summoned  home  by 
file  illness  of  his  father,  who  was  for  the 
next  six  years  to  live  afflicted  with  a  palsy, 
the  desired  promotion  had  not  come. 

Bat  Lieutenant  Parry  did  not  know  how 
to  be  idle.  The  close  of  the  war  shut  ou^ 
prospect  of  active  service  in  one  direction, 
but  the  tra.vel8  of  Glapperton  suggested  a 
new  field  of  enterprise,  and  from  his  station 
on  the  coast  of  America,  Bury  had  written 
to  express  his  readiness  to  join  an  expedition 
that  was  to  explore  the  river  Congo.  After 
his  return  to  England,  being  twenty-seven 
ycus  old,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  not  posted  his  letter  when  a 
pvagraph  in  a  newspaper  about  a  pro- 
posed Arctic  expedition  caught  his  attention. 
He  seized  his  pen  and  put  as  postscript  to 
his  letter:  **  Hot  or  cold  is  all  one  to  me ; 
Afiica  or  the  Pole.*'  The  letter  with  this 
postscript  was  shovm  to  Mr.  Barrow,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  who  was  espe- 
cially concerned  in  promoting  arctic  discovery, 
^  in  a  few  days  Lieutenant — still  Lieuten- 
*>^t— Parry  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Alexander  discovery  ship,  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  John  Ross,  in  the  Isabella,  and 
"^ot  by  way  of  Baffin's  Bay  to  look  for  the 
Northwest  Passage. 

Sir  John  Ross,  as  it  is  well  known,  led 
the  way  down  Lancaster  Sound,  fancied  that 
^0  law  the  way  blocked  with  Croker  Moun- 
^ins,  and  turned  back  from  open  water, 
^^ury  was  sorely  disappointed,  but  made  no 
comment  whatever  in  his  journal.  Comment 
^ough  was  made  at  home,  however ;  lieu* 


tenant  Parry's  private  convictions  became 
known,  apd  tallied  with  the  feeling  at  the 
Admiralty  ;  and  a  new  expedition  was  sent 
out,  with  Parry  in  the  Hecia  as  its  chief, 
and  instructions  to  begin  by  trying  to  sail 
over  Croker  Mountains.  Still  there  was  no 
promotion,  but,  said  the  brave  Arctic  sailor, 
'*  When  I  look  at  the  Heda  and  at  the 
chart  of  Lancaster  Sound,  O,  what  is  pro- 
motion to  this !  *' 

Parry  was  twenty-nine  years  old  when  he 
set  out  with  the  Hecla  and  Griper  on  that 
voyage,  during  which  all  the  fine  qualities  of 
his  nature  were  displayed,  not  only  for  the 
immediate  happiness  of  his  men,  but  for 
their  permanent  advantage,  during  a  deten* 
tion  of  ten  months  in  winter  quarters.  He 
sailed  over  the  Croker  Mountains,  discovered 


nel,  and  Melville  Island.  The  brilliant  re- 
sults of  the  voyage  and  the  many  sterling 
qualities  displayed  in  it  by  its  commands 
made  Parry  famous.  He  obtained  his  pro-  ^ 
motion,  received  freedom  of  cities,  gold  and 
silver  medals  of  societies,  was  elected  F.R.S. 
"  Even,"  he  said,  ''  strangers  in  the  co^- 
room  introduce  themselves  and  beg  to  shake 
hands  with  me."  The  proud  father,  at 
Bath,  revised  the  book  in  which  was  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Admiralty  the  narra- 
tive of  this  most  famous  voyage  to  Melville 
Island. 

Then  followed  the  voyage  with  the  Fury 
and  Hecla,  more  wintering,  and  the  discov- 
ery of  the  strait  named  after  those  ships. 
On  the  return  from  this  voyage  Parry  re- 
ceived news  of  his  father's  death.  He 
took  his  dispatches  to  London,  where  a  sis- 
ter, married  since  his  departure,  met  him, 
and  found  him  painfully  depressed,  unable 
to  speak  or  eat.  His  mother  nursed  him 
back  to  health,  and  afler  recovery  his  first 
thought  was  to  write  his  friend  John  Frank- 
lin words  of  afiectionate  admiration,  for  he 
had  recently  come  home  from  his  perilous 
journey  with  Sir  John  Richardson,  across  the 
northern  wilds  of  America  to  the  shores  of 
the  frozen  sea.  Franklin  and  Parry  had  be- 
gun their  lives  as  arctic  heroes  in  the  same 
year.  When  Lieutenant  Parry  went  out  as 
second  to  Sir  John  Ross,  Lieutenant  Frank- 
lin, who  was  four  years  Parry's  senior,  went 
out  as  second  to  Captain  Bnchan.  They 
were  warm  friends  from  the  first  and  to  the 
last.    With    lieatenant    Franklin,    Parry 
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said,  8oon  after  tbeir  first  introdaction  to 
each  other,  '*I  have  bad  a  good  deal  of 
conversation,  and  I  think  him  the  most 
clever  man  of  our  doth,  as  far  as  I  can  yet 
judge,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  for  some 
time."  Among  Parry's  treasared  memorials 
was  foond,  after  his  death,  one  with  the  in- 
dorsement, **  Dear  Franklin's  last  letter  to 
me,  July  10th,  1845." 

As  soon  as  he  had  completed  twelve 
months'  service  as  commander,  Parry  was 
made  a  Post  Captain,  and  soon  aflerwards 
was  appointed  Hydrographer  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, with  the  understanding  that  the  post 
was  not  to  detain  him  from  the  conducting 
of  another  arctic  voyage.  The  next  voyage 
was  the  third  and  last,  the  least  fortunate 
but  not  the  least  worthy.  He  was  the  idol 
of  the  seamen.  *'  I  have  known  him,"  says^ 
one  who  has  acted  as  his  steward,  "  pass 
boor  after  bour-'on  the  spike  plank  without 
going  below,  in  all  weathers,  often  for  hours 
together  taking  no  refreshment  but  a  glass  of 
lemonade  with  one  teaspoonfnl  of  rum  in  it.  I 
was  often  very  nearly  doubling  the  allowance, 
but,  thinks  I,  he  is  sure  to  find  me  out,  he's 
so  sharp,  and  then  he'll  never  trust  me  ag^n, 
which  I  couldn't  bear."  Captain  Parry 
was  not  thirty-five  years  old  when  he  re- 
turned from  his  third  voyage,  with  all  his 
honors  as  an  arctic  discoverer  won.  Half  a 
life-time  was  before  him,  during  no  part  of 
which  was  he  content  simply  to  repose  on 
his  laurels. 

His  piety  had  by  this  time  assumed  what 
his  biographer  calls  a  more  expanded  and  en- 
lightened form.  He  had  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament within  two  years  seven  times  through, 
and  his  religion,  without  being  less  pure  or 
practical,  became  more  doctrinal  in  its  ex- 
pression. He  attended  May  Meetings  at 
Exeter  Hall,  and,  if  his  speech  at  the  Bible 
Society  was  sneered  at  in  the  Hydrographer's 
office,  he  could  write— and  with  the  soul  of 
a  man  far  above  cant—"  0,  how  insignifi- 
cant does  all  within  these  walls  appear, 
when  the  imagination  turns,  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  assembled  hosts  of  heaven,  and 
men,  and  angels."  Words  like  these  have 
often  been  uttered  without  sincerity  or  be- 
coming earnestness,  even  at  May  Meetings. 
It  was  not  so  that  Parry  pronounced  them. 

He  proved  his  manliness  by  yet  another 
bold  advance  towards  the  north,  of  which 
the  object  was  to  reach  the  very  Pole  itself. 


At  the  age  of  thirty-six  Captain  Parry, 
having  married  the  fourth  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Stanley  of  Alderley,  took  with  him  a 
flag  embroidered  by  his  bride,  which  he 
hoped  not  to  unfurl  until  he  stood  over  the 
North  Pole.  The  wonderful  journey  of 
Parry  and  his  men  northwards,  over  ice 
that  floated  southward  with  them,  as  they 
persevered  upon  their  toilsome  march,  need 
not  here  be  detailed.  In  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle they  reached  the  highest  latitude  ever 
attained,  82  deg.  45  min. 

On  bis  return  home  a  fresh  burst  of  en- 
thusiastic admiration  from  his  countrymen 
greeted  the  Arctic  hero,  and  when  in  the 
following  autumn  he  spent  a  short  holiday 
upon  the  continent,  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  every  man  honored  him ;  every 
house  and  building  was  thrown  open  to  him ; 
and  in  no  instance  was  his  travdling  lug- 
gage examined,  or  even  opened,  on  the  vari- 
ous frontiers.  Soon  after  his  return  home 
bis  first  child  died  suddenly.  **  I  know  few 
things,"  be  said  afterwards,  *'  so  hard  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  bear  as  the  loss  of  a  first 
dear  child." 

After  a  few  more  months  Parry  was 
knighted,  and  received,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Franklin,  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.  at  Oxford.  The  Australian  Agri- 
cultural Company  desired  to  send  an  able 
and  influentiid  commissioner  to  superintend 
its  mismanaged  settlement  in  New  South 
Wales.  Parry,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Admiralty,  accepted  the  appointment,  and 
set  out  with  his  wife  to  dwell  vrith  a  small 
staff  of  officials  for  four  years  among  Aus- 
tralians of  the  bosh,  and  convicts  assigned 
by  England  to  the  Company.  He  took  with 
him  Franklin's  congratulation, — the  congrat- 
ulation of  one  high-minded  man  to  an- 
other,— upon  '*  the  wide  field  he  would  have 
for  the  exercise  of  Chrbtian  virtues,"  and 
upon  the  full  experience  he  would  have  of 
the  happiness  of  doing  good  to  those  about 
him. 

Parry's  age  when  he  first  landed  in  Aua- 
tralia  was  thirty-nine.  In  his  new  field  of 
action  he  had  stubborn  and  ignorant  men 
to  influence,  but  his  noble  energy  was  sore 
to  triumph  in  the  end.  He  formed  a  cricket 
club  among  the  convicts,  some  of  them  men 
from  his  own  county,  sometunes  played  with 
them,  established  little  festivals  that  touched 
their  hearts,  and  at  which  he  and  his  wife 
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now  and  tben  danced  with  them,  sat  by 
tbeir  sick  beds,  pitied  and  admonished,  and 
exercised  the  influence  of  a  true  Christian 
upon  them.  When,  advancing  farther,  he 
fitted  up  a  little  carpenter's  shop  as  a  place 
of  pablio  worship,  and  himself  performed 
the  duties  of  their  pastor,  he  did  not  preach 
in  vain.  "  His  manner,"  said  Mr.  Ebsworth, 
his  assistant  in  the  colony,  '*  his  manner  in 
conducting  the  seryioes  of  the  church  was 
remarkable.  I  scarcely  ever  heard  the  lit- 
urgy read  with  so  much  reverence,  feeling, 
and  apparent  delight.  He  seemed  at  home 
the  moment  he  entered  the  reading-desk, 
and  when  reading  some  more  than  usually 
solemn  parts  of  a  sermon,  it  was  quite  over- 
powering." Mr.  Ebsworth  relates  the  course 
of  a  day  at  Sir  Edward's  house  in  that  far 
colony  from  the  early  morning,  when  **  it 
was  quite  enlivening,  when  all  were  well,  to 
hear  his  footsteps  as  he  came  from  the  nur- 
sery, singing  and  whistling  in  ,the  highest 
degree  of  delight,"  to  the  evening,  when  the 
elders  of  the  family  sat  on  the  lawn  under  a 
castor-oil  tree,  while  the  children  played 
upon  the  grass,  and  Mr.  Ebsworth  exclaims 
in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  *'  I  never  saw 
such  happiness,  nor  do  I  ever  expect  to  see 
it  again  in  this  world."  Before  quitting  the 
men  for  whom  he  had  been  labpring.  Parry 
built  them  at  his  own  expense  a  church,  and 
left  a  good  chaplain  in  charge  of  it.  After 
bis  farewell  sermon  Colonel  Dumaresq  said  to 
Mr.  Ebsworth,  "  I  have  travelled  a  great 
deal  during  my  life,  and  have  mixed  much 
with  men,  but"  (pointing  to  Sir  Edward, 
who  was  walking  a  short  distance  in  front) 
'*in  all  my  travels  I  never  met  with  hb 
equal." 

The  single-hearted  laborer  returned  to 
England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1834,  and 
Parry  then,  though  only  forty-four  years  old, 
felt  the  weaknesses  of  age  stealing  upon 
him.  While  he  lived,  however,  he  would 
Work.  In  the  year  following  he  was  one  of 
more  than  a  thousand  candidates  for  the  new 
office  of  Assistant  Poor-law  Commissioner, 
received  the  appointment,  and  devoted  him- 
self with  his  usual  earnestness  of  purpose  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
the  due  fulfilment  of  his  duty.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  work  to  fravel  a  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  every  quarter,  chiefly  in  a  gig. 
Health  was  at  last  giving  way  under  the 
pressure  of  incessant   labor;   medical  men 
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declared  that  total  rest  of  body  and  mind 
had  become  absolutely  necessary.  The  ap- 
pointment was  resigned,  the  rest  was  taken, 
but  was  broken  by  the  outbreak  of  scarlet 
fever  in  Sir  Edward's  family,  the  death  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  the  illness  within 
seven  weeks  of  thirteen  persons  in  his  house- 
hold. **  You  may  imagine,  therefore,"  he 
writes  in  a  familiar  letter,  **  what  a  hospital 
our  house  has  been,  and,  as  Lady  Parry  has 
herself  been  confined  to  her  bed  during  most 
of  the  time,  the  visiting  of  every  room,  and 
the  dispensing  of  all  the  medicines,  fell  upon 
myself." 

We  meant  only  to  have  shown  evidence  of 
Parry's  character,  and  have  been  led  from 
point  to  point  till  we  have  almost  told  his 
life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the 
details,  for  all  was  consistent  to  the  end. 
He  never  became  <*  weary  in  well-doing ;  " 
he  never  flinched  because  of  misconstruction, 
though  a  man  of  so  afieotionate  a  nature 
must  have  felt  much  natural  pain  when  mis- 
construed. As  to  the  further  current  of  his 
outward  fortune,  it  is  enough  to  add  that  he 
was  married  twice,  that  he  received  the  suc- 
cessive appointments  of  Comptroller  of  Steam 
Machinery  (in  1837),  Captain  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Royal  Clarence  Yard  and  of  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar  (in  1846),  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
(at  the  close  of  185S) ,  and  that  on  a  summer 
Sunday,  in  the  year  1855,  after  some  months 
of  illness  that  begun  with  an  attack  of 
cholera,  he  closed  his  useful  and  glorious 
life. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
career  of  Sir  Gdward  Parry,  because  it  is 
one  of  which  Englishmen  have  just  cause  to 
be  proud,  and  with  the  details  of  which  .it 
is  well  to  be  familiar.  For  this  reason,  too, 
we  are  glad  that  his  son  has  had  the  good 
taste  to  write  the  story  of  it  briefly  and 
simply,  in  a  volume  not  too  long  to  be  read 
through,  and  not  too  dear  to  be  bought  by  a 
multitude  of  readers.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Parry  writes,  indeed,  with  the  predilections 
of  an  evangelical  clergyman,  but  not  without 
considerable  skill  and  taste.  His  sketch  of 
the  aspect  of  the  Polar  seas,  the  prelude  to 
those  chapters  which  contain  the  spirit  of  his 
father's  voyages,  is,  as  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tion, very  good,  and  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  the  gentle  temper  of  the  father  ani- 
mates the  writing  of  the  son. 
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From  Ghamben'  Jounml. 
AT  THE  HOTEL  DESSIN. 

"  What,  will  7on  walk  with  me  about  the  town, 
And  then  go  to  mine  Inn  and  dine  ?  " 

Comedy  of  Erren. 

«  To  the  Hdtel  De88iD,"said  I,  putting  the 
book  in  my.  pocket. 

I  deny  that  I  am  romantic ;  I  deny,  un- 
eqaivocally,  that  I  am  influenced  by  fictitious 
sympathies.  I  neyer  was  an  idealist  in  my 
life ;  I  never  mean  to  be  one  ;  and  yet  I  told 
the  coachman  to  drive  me  to  the  H6tel 
Dessin. 

The  fact  was,  that  I  had  been  reading  the 
Sentimental  Journey  all  the  way  from  St. 
Omer;  and  when  I  reached  Calais,  and 
jumped  into  a  fiacre,  the  name  rose  to  my 
lips  almost  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  So 
away  we  rattled  through  a  tangle  of  gloomy 
little  streets,  and  into  the  court-yard  of 
•*  mine  inn." 

An  aristocratic-looking  elderly  waiter, 
with  a  ring  and  a  massive  gold  watch-chain, 
sauntered  out  from  a  side-office,  surveyed 
me  patronizingly,  and  said  in  the  blandest 
tone : 

<'  What  is  it  that  monsieur  desires?" 

**  A  private  room  to  begin  with.  At  what 
hour  is  your  table  d'hAte?  " 

*<  We  have  no  table  d'h6te  at  the  H6tel 
Dessin," replied  the  waiter  languidly  ;  <'  our 
visitors  are  served  in  their  apartments." 

<*  Then  let  me  have  a  dinner  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  a  good  one,  remember." 

He  looked  at  me  again,  as  if  implying 
that  my  tone  was  not  sufficiently  deferential 
— yawned,  rang  a  feeble  little  bell,  and 
sank,  exhausted,  upon  a  bench  beside  the 
door.'  A  pretty  chamber-maid  attended  the 
summons. 

**  Marie,  conduct  monsieur  to  one  of  the 
vacant  rooms  on  the  corridor  by  the  garden. 
And,  Marie,  on  thy  return,  my  child,  bring 
me  a  glass  of  absinthe  and  water." 

Leaving  this  gentleman  extended  on  the 
bench  in  an  ostentatious  state  of  ennui,  I 
followed  the  neat  little  feet  and  ankles  of 
my  conductress  up  stairs  and  along  a  passage 
full  of  doors.  One  of  these  bore  an  inscrip- 
tion which  at  ence  arrested  my  attention  and 
my  footsteps — Stsrne^s  Rook. 

''Stay,  mademoiselle!"  I  exclaimed; 
**  can  I  have  this  one?  " 

Marie  smiled  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
«  Certainly,"  she  said,  unlocking  the  door. 
«  The  chamber  is  at  monsieur*!  service.  The 
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English  adore  it.  And  why?  Becauee 
somebody  or  other  slept  in  it  many  years 
ago.  How  droll  they  are,  these  English! 
Comment!  is  monsieur  English?  Ciel! 
what  a  mistake  I  have  committed.  Monsiear 
will  never  forgive  me." 

It  needed,  however,  no  great  amount  of 
protestation  on  my  part  to  convince  Made- 
moiselle Marie  that  I  was  not  in  the  least 
affronted ;  so  she  drew  up  the  blinds,  dusted 
the  table  in  a  pretty  ineffectual  sort  of  way 
with  the  corner  of  her  little  apron,  hoped 
that  monsieur  would  ring  if  he  required 
any  thing,  and  tripped  gaily  out  of  the 
room. 

As  for  me,  I  threw  myself  into  a  chair  and 
surveyed  my  new  quarters.  A  portrait  of 
Sterne  hung  over  the  fireplace.  It  was 
painted  on  panel,  oval-shaped,  dark  with 
age  and  varnish,  and  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  taken  during  his  visit  to  Calais — 
i&  one  might  judge  by  the  cracks  and  stains 
of  it.  Thtf  cheek  rested  on  the  hand ;  the 
eyes  were  turned  full  upon  me  with  that  ex- 
pression of  keen  penetration  which  char- 
acterizes every  one  of  his  portraits.  I  sat 
for  a  long  time  looking  at  it,  till  the  waiter 
came  and  prepared  the  table. 

*'  And  now,  gar9on,"  said  I,  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  during  which  I  had  been 
very  satisfactorily  employed — *'  and  now, 
gar9on,  do  you  really  mean  to*  tell  me  that 
this  is  Sterne's  room?  " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  monsieur,"  replied  the 
waiter,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

**  But  how  can  you  be  certain  after  three- 
quarters  of  a  oentury ,  or  perhaps  more,  have 
gone  by?  " 

«  The  event,  monsieur,"  said  the  waiter, 
'*  has  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
house.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  veracity 
of  the  statement." 

I  surveyed  the  man  with  admiration.  He 
was  the  grandest  waiter  I  had  ever  seen  in 
my  life,  and  I  had  had  some  little  experi- 
ence, too. 

«  What  wine  does  monsieur  desire  for  his 
dessert?", 

I  ^  hesitated.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  said  port  or  cham- 
pagne; but  his  sublimity  abashed  me.  I 
ordered  a  bottle  of  Johannisberger. 

To  my  right  lay  a  delicious  garden,  radi- 
ent  with  beds  of  verbena  and  scarlet  g;era- 
nium,  and  flooded  with  the  evening  sunlight. 
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The  great  treee  nodded  and  whispered,  and 
the  windows  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
quadrangle  shone  like  bamished  gold.  I 
threw  open  the  jalousies,  wheeled  mj  table 
np«  plucked  one  of  the  white  roses  that 
clustered  outside,  and  fancied  I  could  smell 
the  sea-air. 

**  And  so,"  said  I,  complacentlj  peeling 
my  peaches,  *'  this  is  actually  Steme*s 
room !  lie  once  sat  beside  this  casement 
where  I  am  now  seated;   looked  out  into 

this  garden,  where But  who  knows? 

Perhaps  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Sentimen- 
tal Journey  were  CTen  written  in  this  cham- 
ber, and  here  am  I  with  the  book  in  my 
pocket.  Now,  this  is  really  delightful! 
Yorick," — and  I  poured  out  a  glass  of  the 
amber  Johannisberger,  and  addressed  my- 
self to  the  portrait  oyer  the  fireplace — 
"Yorick,  your  health  !  " 

I  took  the  volume  out,  and  turning  the 
leaves  idly,  came  to  the  chapters  that  treat 
of  the  disobligeante.  I  was  decidedly  in  a 
soliloquizing  mood. 

'<  Now,  if  I  were  beginning,  instead  of 
ending  my  journey,"  said  I,  *'  there's  noth- 
ing I  should  have  preferred  to  the  d^sobli- 
geante.  No  doubt,  there  is  one  to  be  had 
somewhere.  What  if  the  identical  vehicle 
be  still  in  the  stables !  That's  nonsense,  of 
course ;  and  yet,  I  should  just  like  to  make 
the  inquiry.  Yorick,  your  health  again, 
and  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  it's  not  every 
man  who,  fifty  years  after  his  decease,  gets 
toasted  in  wine  at  seventeen  francs  the  bot- 
tle!" 
There  was  a  tap  at  my  door. 
<*A  thousand  pardons,"  observed  the 
waiter,  looking  in.  '*  Monsieur  is  alone?  " 
•<  Go  to  the  mischief!  "  said  I  savagely. 
Fortunately  it  was  in  English^  so  he  did  not 
understand  me. 

**  There  are  two  gentlemen  here,  monsieur 
— ^two  milords, your  countrymen,  who  desire 
paaticularly  to  be  permitted  to  see  this 
apartment  for  a  moment." 

<*  *  An  Englishman  does  not  travel  to  see 
Englishnien,'  "  I  muttered  to  myself,  quot- 
ing page  nineteen  of  the  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney. 

''  Am  I  honored  with  monsieur's  permis- 
tion  to  show  them  up  ?  " 

I  was  forced  to  say  Yes — ^not  very  gra- 
ciously, I  fear;  and  he  oshered  them  in 
accordingly. 
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The  first,  was  a  spare,  eager-looking  man* 
with  keen  quivering  nostrils,  and  a  brow 
furrowed  with  thought  and  expressive  of 
immense  determination  of  character.  The 
appearance  of  the  second  was  still  more  re- 
markable. I  could  not  remove  my  eyes  from 
his  face,  and  yet  I  could  scarcely  have  told 
you  what  it  was  that  so  attracted  me.  His 
forehead  was  broad  and  high ;  his  mouth 
open  and  eloquent;  his  hair  black,  glossy, 
and  falling  in  smooth  pendulous  masses  al- 
most to  his  shoulders.  His  eyebrows  were 
prominent  and  bushy,  and  the  eyes  beneath 
them  animated  by  a  living  radiance,  alter- 
nately dreamy  and  tender,  wild  and  ener- 
getic. I  have  since  heard  them  compared  to 
*'  the  rolling  of  a  sea  with  darkened  lustre," 
and  I  can  think  of  no  words  which  better 
express  their  changefulness  and  their  depth. 

He  entered  last,  but  stepped  before  bis 
friend,  and  stood  looking  up  at  the  portrait. 
The  other  bowed  and  apologized  to  me  in  a 
few  brief  hesitating  words  for  their  intru- 
sion. 

Presently  the  second  comer  turned  round, 
and  without  any  previous  recognition  of  my 
presence,  said : 

"  I  see  that  you  two  have  been  dining  to- 
gether. Has  the  worthy  prebend  been  an 
agreeable  companion?  " 

The  oddity  of  the  address  pleased  me. 

'*  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  wanted  for 
amusement,"  I  replied  smiling,  *' since  the 
Sentimental  Journey  has  been  lying  beside 
my  plate  all  the  time.    Will  you  be  seated  ?  " 

He  needed  no  second  invitation,  but 
dropped  indolently  into  an  easy-chair,  and 
lay  back  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  pic- 
ture; while  his  companion  walked  over  to 
the  window,  and  stood  there,  looking  out, 
with  a  fidgetty  uneasy  countenance,  as  if  he 
had  seen  quite  enough  of  the  room,  and  was 
more  anxious  to  go  than  stay. 

<(  I  do  not  admire  the  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney,*^  said  he  in  the  easy-chair.  **It  is 
poor  sickly  stuff ;  and  the  oftener  you  read 
Sterne,  the  more  clearly  will  you  perceive 
its  inferiority  to  Tristram  Shandy.  There  is 
truth  and  reality  in  the  one,  and  little  be- 
yond a  clever  affectation  in  the  other.  But 
Sterne's  morals  were  bad.  His  heart  was 
bad;  his  life  was  bad.  He  dallied  with 
vice,  and  called  it  sentiment,  or  combined  it 
with  wit,  drollery,  and  fancy,  and  served  it 
up  for  the  amusement  of  the  fashionable 
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world,  whose  idol  he  was.  His  mind  oscil- 
lated ever  on  the  confines  of  evil,  and  from 
this  dangerous  element  he  drew  his  *  ef- 
fects,' his  clap-trap,  and  his  false  whimper- 
ing sensihility.  There  is  not  a  page  of 
Sterne's  writings  undefiled  hy  some  hint  of 
impurity;  and  yet  he  approaches  the  sub- 
ject with  a  mixture  of  courage  and  coward- 
ice, as  a  man  snufifs  a  candle  with  his  fingers 
for  the  first  time;  or,  better  still,  like  that 
trembling  daring  with  which  a  child  touches 
a  hot  tea-urn — only  because  it  has  been  for- 
bidden. He  is  a  hypocrite,  because  he 
affects  to  be  the  ally  of  virtue,  and  enter- 
tains all  the  while  a  secret  sympathy  with 
the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  think 
his  hypocrisy  can  do  much  harm,  or  his 
morals  either,  unless  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready vicious." 

The  gentleman  at  the  window  faced  round, 
and  shook  his  head. 

*'Yoa  are  seldom  just  to  authors  for 
whom  you  have  no  liking,"  he  said  in  harsh 
quick  tones;  **  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  instance  you  jump  too  hastily  at  conclu- 
sions. It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  is  a 
hypocrite  because  his  actions  give  the  lie  to 
his  words.  If  he  at  one  time  seems  to  be  a 
saint,  and  at  another  a  sinner,  he  possibly  is 
both  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  appearance. 
A  person  may  be  fond  of  vice  and  of  virtue 
too,  and  practice  one  or  the  other  according 
to  the  temptation  of  the  moment :  a  priest 
may  be  pious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sot  or 
a  bigot ;  a  woman  may  be  modest,  and  a 
rake  at  heart ;  a  poet  may  admire  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  be  envious  of  those  of 
other  writers;  a  moralist  may  act  con- 
trary to  his  own  precepts,  and  yet  be  sincere 
in  recommending  them  to  others.  These  are 
indeed  contradictions,  but  they  arise  out  of 
the  contradictory  qualities  of  our  nature. 
A  man  is  a  hypocrite  only  when  he  affects 
to  take  delight  in  what  he  does  not  feel,  and 
not  because  he  takes  a  perverse  delight  in 
opposite  things." 

**  An  admirable  piece  of  metaphysical  de^ 
fence,"  said  the  other,  whom,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  I  shall  call  the  philosopher ; 
**  but  one  that,  after  all,  does  not  go  fkr  to 
prove  your  case.  Remember  Sterne's  neglect 
of  his  loving  wife,  and  the  heartlessness  of 
his  flirtations,  and  then  judge  how  sincere 
may  have  been  those  tears  which  he  snivelled 
90  plenteously  over  a  dead  donkey  at  Nam- 
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pont.  Pshaw !  'tis  the  very  mockery  of 
virtue! " 

**And  a  compliment  to  it  at  the  same 
time,"  retorted  the  metaphysician.  **  Come, 
you  are  severe  to-day,  and  misjudge  him 
from  an  excess  of  manner  here  and  there. 
The  profoundest  wisdom  is  sometimes  com- 
bined in  his  pages  with  an  outward  appear- 
ance of  levity;  and  many  passages  which 
have  to  bear  the  charge  of  coarseness,  con- 
tain, nevertheless,  a  sterling  view  of  love 
and  charity.    Think  of  Uncle  Toby !  " 

«  Who  pitied  |ven  the  devil ! "  said  the 
philosopher,  extending  his  hand  indolently 
for  the  bottle  of  Johannisberger  which  I  had 
just  pushed  towards  him. 

*(  Who  is  one  of  the  finest  tributes  ever 
paid  to  human  nature !  "  exclaimed  his 
friend.  «  Why,  this  I  will  say,  that  Shak- 
speare  himself  never  conceived  a  character 
so  genial,  so  delicious,  so  unoffending !  Then, 
again,  turn  to  the  story  of  Le  Fevre  :  it  is 
perhaps  the  finest  in  the  English  language. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  Goldsmith  could  call 
Sterne  *a  dull  fellow.'  The  author  of  the 
Vicar  should  have  known  better." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  venturing  for  the  first 
time  to  mingle  with  their  conversation,  **  the 
tone  of  Goldsmith's  mind  was  too  thoroughly 
English  to  appreciate  the  glancing  transi- 
tions, the  poignant  though  artificial  wit,  and 
the  extraordinary  variableness  of  Sterne.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  me  that,  although 
his  style  was  so  racy,  so  rapid,  so  idiomatic- 
ally English,  his  genius  and  disposition  in- 
clined more  towards  the  characteristics  of 
the  French  writers.'* 

*«Tou  mean  Rabelais,"  said  the  philos- 
opher ;  *<  and  Rabelais  he  was,  only  born  in 
a  happier  age,  and  gifted  with  sentiment." 

**I  was  not  alluding  particularly  to 
Rabelais,"  I  rejoined.'  *'I  believe  I  was 
tkinking  more  of  the  modern  French  school 
—of  the  Balzacs,  Karrs,  and  Paul  de  Kocks, 
who  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
imitated  a  half-forgotten  English  virriter  of 
the  last  century."  Both  of  my  visitors 
looked  interested,  and  I  went  on.  <*  It  is  in 
his  abrupt  variations  of  feeling  that  this 
resemblance  forces  itself  upon  me.  1  find  in 
the  writers  I  have  named,  and  in  fifty  others 
who  are  their  pupils  and  contemporaries,  the 
same  antithetical  propensity  which  delights 
in  giving  a  comic  turn  to  a  serious  passage 
— the  same  implied  satire  and  half-expressed 
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doable-entendres— the  mme  txnfiniBhed  sen- 
tenoes,  and  the  tame  bjsterioal  mingliDg  of 
smiles  and  tears.  Compare,  for  instance, 
Tristrmn  Shandy  and  L^Amoureus  Frand. 
A  Hindoo  would  swear  that  the  soul  of 
lAuienee  Sterne  had  taken  ap  ito  present 
abode  in  the  body  of  Paul  de  Eook.  Again, 
let  OS  consider  his  power  of  turning  trifles  to 
tocount,  and  erolring  from  the  least  promis- 
ing incidents  the  most  exquisite  combinations 
of  feeling  and  fancy.  Apropos  of  a  pin,  he 
fills  a  page  with  wisdom  on  humanities ;  and 
from  his  barber's  r^oomm^dation  of  a  wig- 
buckle,  dednoes  an  admirable  analysis  of  the 
Fieneh  national  character.  Is  not  this  one 
of  the  leading  traits  of  modem  French  author- 
ship? Place  in  the  way  of  one  of  these  witty 
ind  imaginative  feuiOetonisis  the  most 
iarren  and  uninteresting  of  objects,  and  he 
will  enrich  it  with  all  the  embroideries  of 
art,  clothe  it  in  the  rainbow  hues  of  his  own 
fimcj,  and,  though  it  were  but  an  old  pair 
of  ruffles  or  a  market-barrow,  end  by  making 
joa  laugh  or  cry  according  to  his  pleasure. 
Li  this  manner,  an  ingenious  French  writer 
haa  elaborated  a  charming  volume  on  no 
more  extensive  a  subject  than  a  journey 
roand  his  room ;  and  from  so  simple  an  in- 
ddent  as  a  flower  springing  up  accidentally 
within  the  confines  of  a  prison,  another  has 
oofttribnted  to  our  modem  European  litera- 
ture the  most  touching,  the  most  humanis- 
ing, the  most  philosophical  of  moral  stories. 
Tfaos,  in  his  gaiety  and  his  gravity  alike,  in 
bis  treatment  of  minutias  and  his  natural 
temperament,  I  find  myself  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  the  French  style  whenever  I 
open  a  voluma  of  Steme.  Do  yon  follow 
me?" 

*< Perfectly,"  replied  the  philosopher; 
**  and  I  admit  the  justice  of  your  remarks. 
He  has  all  the  volatility,  as  well  as  all  the 
aerioasness  of  the  French  character — that 
Kriousnees  which  he  was  the  first  as  well 
u  the  last  traveller  to  discern.  *  If  the 
French  have  a  fault,  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  he 
B^ys  in  the  chapters  on  the  passport, '  it  is 
that  they  are  too  serious.' " 

The  metaphysician  smiled.  ''  Not  the 
last  traveller,"  he  said ;  *'  for  in  those  notes 
that  I  made  on  my  late  journey  through 
France  and  Italy,  I  particularly  observed 
this  exception  to  their  generally  fluttering 
•nd  thoughtless  disposition.  These  last  are 
the  qualities  that  strike  us  most  by  contrast 
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to  ourselves,  and  that  come  most  into  play  in 
the  intercourse  of  common  life ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  generally  disposed  to  set  them 
down  as  an  altogether  frivolous  and  superfi- 
cial people.  It  is  a  mistake  which  we  shall 
do  well  to  correct  on  further  acquaintance 
with  them ;  or,  if  we  persist  in  it,  we  must 
call  to  our  aid  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
our  native  blindness  and  obstinacy.  Why, 
the  expression  of  a  Frenchman's  face  is  often 
as  melancholy  when  he  is  by  himself  as  it  is 
lively  in  conversation.  The  instant  he 
ceases  to  talk,  he  becomes  <  quite  chop- 
fallen.'  " 

**  It  is  strange,"  observed  the  philosopher, 
**  how  little  this  contradiction  in  their  char- 
acter has  been  noticed.  They  have  never 
had  the  erldit  of  it,  though  it  stares  one  in 
the  face  everywhere.  You  can't  go  into  one 
of  their  theatres  without  being  stAick  by  the 
silence  and  decorum  that  reign  throughout 
the  audience,  from  the  scholar  in  the  stalls 
to  the  workman  in  the  galleries." 

"  This  results  in  part,  perhaps,  from  their 
studious  inclinations,"  said  the  other. 
'<  The  French  are  fond  of  reading  as  well  as 
of  talking.  You  may  constantly  see  girls 
tending  an  apple-stall  in  the  coldest  day  in 
winter,  and  reading  Voltaire  or  Racine. 
Such  a  thing  was  never  known  in  London  as 
a  barrow-woman  reading  Shakspeare.  Yet 
we  talk  of  our  wid&-spread  civilization  and 
ample  provisions  for  the  education  of  the 
p(K)r!" 

"To  be  read  thus  by  the  lowliest  as  well 
as  the  loftiest,  should  be  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  the  poet,"  exclaimed  the  philosopher 
entbusiasticaliy.  **  Bo  you  not  remember, 
William,  during  that  pedestrian  excursion 
which  you,  Wordsworth,  John  Chester,  and 
I  once  made  from  Nether  Stowey  to  Linton, 
we  stayed  at  an  old-lashioned  inn  near  the 
Valley  of  Rocks,  breakfasted  deliciously  on 
tea,  toast,  eggs,  and  honey,  and  found  a  lit- 
tle worn-out  copy  of  the  Seasons  lying  in 
the  'vindow-seat?  I  took  it  up,  and  with  a 
feeling  that  I  c&nnot  describe  to  you,  ex- 
claimed aloud :  *  That  is  true  fame ! ' " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  metaphysician  with  a 
sigh  ;  *'  I  remember  it  perfectly.  I  was  but 
a  lad  at  the  time,  and  I  listened  as  if  in  a 
dream  to  every  syllable  that  fell  from  the 
lips  of  either  Wordsworth  or  yourself. 
Fame,  thought  I»  with  a  sinking  heart-— 
alas !  to  me  it  is  but  a  word :  I  shall  neysr 
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poasees  it ;  yet  will  I  never  cease  to  wonbip 
and  to  pursue  it.  At  that  time,  I  thought 
to  be  a  painter ;  and  while  I  lost  myself  in 
admiration  of  a  fairy  Claude,  or  hung  en- 
raptured over  a  Titian  dark  with  beauty,  I 
despaired  of  the  perfection  I  worshipped. 
And  I  was  right :  I  should  never  have  made 
a  painter." 

His  friend  smiled,  and  shook  his  head. 
**  And  yet,"  said  he,  **  you  are  content,  I 
should  think,  with  the  share  of  renown  that 
has  fallen  to  your  lot.  Do  you  still  hold 
that  fame  is  but  a  word?  " 

**  I  hold  it  to  be  a  glorious  reality,"  re- 
plied the  metaphysician ;  '<  but  one  which, 
least  of  all  others,  should  be  defaced  by  the 
petty  considerations  of  our  worldly  vanities 
and  selfish  personalities.  FamePis  the  in- 
heritance not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 
It  is  we  who  look  back  with  lofty  pride  to 
the  great  names  of  antiquity — ^who  drink  of 
that  flood  of  glory  as  of  a  river,  and  refresh 
our  wings  in  it  for  future  flight.  Fame,  to 
my  thinking,  means  Shakspeare,  Homer, 
Bacon,  Raphael.  Fame  can  attach  itself 
only  to  the  past.  Reputation  is  the  property 
of  the  present. 

<*A  subtle  distinction,"  said  the  philoso- 
pher, emptying  the  last  glass  of  my  Johan- 
nisberger ;  **  but  one  which " 

The  door  of  the  chamber  opened. 

*'  Your  carriage,  gentleman,  is  ready," 
said  the  waiter. 

We  all  rose  simultaneously. 

*<  I  am  sure,"  said  the  philosopher,  with 
an  air  of  high-bred  courtesy — **  I  am  sure 
we  must  have  fatigued  and  interrupted  yoa, 
sir,  in  a  most  unpardonable  manner.  I  am 
ashamed  " — and  here  he  glanced  regretfully 
towards  the  empty  bottle  and  the  comfort- 
able/au/eut/ — "to  have  intraded  so  long 
upon  your  patience  and  your  hospitality; 
but  if  you  should  ever  chance  to  wander  in 
ihe  neighborhood  of  Kether  Stowey,  Somer^ 
setshire,  I  will  endeavor  to  atone  for  my 
present  thoughtlessness,  by  making  yon 
acquainted  with  our  green  and  hilly  coun- 
try, and  our  wild  sea-shore.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I  say  this  through  a  forced  politenen. 
I  invite  few  visitors,  and  those  whom  I  do 
ask,  I  welcome  heartily.  I  am  but  a  hermit 
in  a  cottage,  however,  and  cannot  promise 
to  give  you  such  vintages  as  this !  " 

He  took  a  card  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 


and,  advancing  with  an  nndnlating  Step,  laid 
it  down  beside  me  on  the  table. 

«<  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge !  "  I  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  as  my  eyes  fell  on  the  super- 
scription. 

The  philosopher  extended  his  hand  to  me. 

"  You  will  not  forget  to  come  and  see 
me,"  he  said,  **  if  you  visit  my  county ; 
and  I  trust  yon  will  forgive  me  for  introduc- 
ing myself.  It  is  a  bad  habit  that  one 
acquires  abroad— above  all,  when  one  meets 
a  fellow-Englishman." 

<*  I  consider,"  said  I,  "  that  I  am  indebted 
to  Yoriok  for  this  piece  of  good  fortune;" 
and  I  pointed  to  the  portrait  over  the  man- 
tel-piece. 

Coleridge  plucked  his  companion  by  the 
sleeve.  '*  Come,  Hazlitt,"  he  said,  "  we 
have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  How !  "  I  exclaimed— "  is  it  poflsible 
that — that  your  friend  is " 

••William  Hazlitt,"  replied  the  poet, 
making  the  metaphysician  known  to  me 
with  a  serio-comic  gesture — **  William  Hai- 
litt,  the  dreaded  critic — the  redoubtable 
reviewer — the  terrible  essayist !  " 

I  endeavored  to  stammer  out  something 
appropriate  as  they  took  leave  of  me ;  but 
at  that  time  I  was  little  used  to  society,  and 
I  believe  I  had  never  seen  a  real  live  author 
in  my  life  before,  so  I  fear  I  was  not  very 
successful. 

Coleridge  hurried  his  friend  from  the 
room ,  and  went  out  last.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  door  he  turned  back. 

"  Have  you  read  my  translation  of  Tki 
Ttsitof  the  Gods?''      ' 

I  replied  eagerly  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Then  you  will  remember  the  opening 
lines,"  he  said  gaily : 

'<  Never,  believe  me. 
Appear  the  Immortals* 
Never  alone ! " 

The  door  closed  directly,  and  be  was 
gone.  Then  I  heard  his  genial  laugh  upon 
^e  stairs,  and  presently  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels  that  bore  them  away.  I  never  visited 
Nether  Stowey,  and  I  never  saw  either  of 
my  guests  again.  Both  have  since  passed 
away,  and  left  only  their  fame  and  their 
undying  thoughts  behind  them ;  but  I  shall 
never  forget  that  brief  acquaintanoeship 
which  began  and  ended  one  autumnal  after- 
noon in  Sterne's  Room,  at  the  Hdtel  Deonn. 
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Bbioht  both  in  san  and  shade 
Shone  the  brave  white  cookade. 
White  as  the  snow  that  laid 

On  dark  Colloden. 
How  the  Maogregora  came, 
Faster  than  running  flame, 
Putting  the  Grants  to  shame. 

Though  so  down-trodden. 

Looking  along  the  line, 

I  saw  the  fiery  eyne 

Of  the  Maodonnells  shine 

At  the  Clan  Frasers; 
Pulled  their  blue  bonnets  down. 
With  a  black  cruel  frown, 
Firm  on  their  matted  crown, 

(Swords  sharp  as  raiors.) 

Each  his  broad  clajmore  sheath 
Threw  on  the  purple  heath, 
And  with  dirk  'tween  his  teeth, 

Glared  at  the  cannon. 
Standing  beside  the  corn, 
Like  reapers — sickles  drawn. 
That  day  at  early  morn 

Led  we  the  Tan  on. 

As  the  wind  reaps  the  pines, 
So  through  the  Saxon  lines, 
Where  the  keen  bay 'net  shines. 

Burst  our  loud  clangor; 
With  a  low  fearful  wail. 
Spite  of  the  fiery  hail, « 
With  oar  grim  fiwes  pale. 

Burst  we  in  anger. 

Loud  rang  the  slogan  then. 
Cheering  the  mountain  men 
With  thoughts  of  lake  and  glen. 

Mid  the  fire  fountains 
Waved  the  white  ribbons  all. 
Round  the  king's  colors  tall ! 
Answered  the  bugle  call. 

Horns  of  the  mountains ! 

Athol  men  tall  and  lithe. 
Each  with  a  sweeping  scythe; 
Yet  they  were  but  a  tithe 

Of  the  braye  rebels. 
Wading  knee-deep  in  blood. 
Our  hot  heart's  crimson  flood; 
Tet  that  which  makes  us  **  wood,'*  * 

All  our  strength  trebles. 

Crimson,  like  dying  flame. 
On  the  red  tartans  came-*- 
What  could  thdr  fury  tame  f 

Not  steel  or  iron — 
Cutting  a  bloody  lane. 
Red  path  for  lord  and  thane  ^ 
Steel  blades  old  Allan  Bane 

Fiercely  enTiron. 

As  when  a  granite  block. 
Stricken  by  lightning  shock. 
Breaks  from  the  mountain  rock, 
Biren  asundw ; 

^  Notice,  mad. 


Smoking  down  gorge  and  pass. 
Hewing  down  pines  like  grass. 
Shivered  like  brittle  glass, 
With  a  hoarse  thunder. 

As  from  gray  Cathdicham   ' 
Stoop  on  the  sportive  lamb. 
Spite  of  its  bleeding  dam. 

Eagle's  dark  pinions. 
Scaring  the  playing  child. 
With  its  glance  keen  and  wild, 
Soaring  back  blood-defil'd 

To  his  dominions. 

As  when  the  flooded  rills 
Pour  down  between  the  hills. 
All  the  lone  valley  fills 

With  awe  and  wonder; 
Swift  now,  before  it  fiist, 
Flies  the  i^  lightning  blast,' 
Through  the  lit  pines  aghast 

Growls  the  deep  thunder. 

As  when  broad  billows  pour 
On  the  lake's  pebbly  shore. 
Hourly  with  heave  and  roar. 

Swelling  still  louder. 
Stormy  the  piper's  call, 
Marches  that  rise  and  fall. 
And  the  forked  banners  all 

Flutter  yet  prouder. 

Tartans  in  waves  of  green, 
Mov'd  like  a  forest  seen 
Wind-toss'd,  the  hills  between. 

When  the  storms  blacken. 
Plumes  in  the  bonnet  shook. 
Each  one  his  target  took, 
Trampling  with  earnest  look 

Over  the  bracken. 

Broad  stretched  the  moor  away, 
Far  to  the  east  it  lay. 
Swelling  like  waves  at  play. 

On  the  Forth  yonder; 
High  rose  the  Kosshire  hills. 
Netted  with  lines  of  rills, 
Sea,  sky,  and  mountain  fill 

All  minds  with  wonder. 

Madly  the  pipers  blew, 
Snow-white  the  ribbons  flew. 
Deeper  the  fuiy  grew — 

Fury  like  Flodden — 
Fast  through  the  heart  and  brain. 
Beaten  like  flowers  by  rain. 
Drove  the  red  hurricane. 

O'er  dark  Culloden. 

Bare  head  in  wind  and  sun, 
We  prayed  to  only  One — 
Low  the  deep  murmurs  run 

Of  the  Dhuinwassels. 
There  was  the  old  Maclean, 
Staring  with  eyes  as  keen 
As  through  the  covert  green 

Wild  stag  at  hunter. 

One  line  was  swept  away; 
Still  to  that  fatal  fray. 
Laughing,  like  boy  at  play. 
Drove  on  Glengarry; 
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Pistol  in  bloody  hand. 
Target  thrown  on  the  sand, 
Mac  Bane  with  swinging  brand 
Did  not  long  tarry. 

All  that  mere  steel  could  do 
Against  a  Saxon  crew. 
Armed  with  the  fire  that  blew 

Lightning  to  blast  us; 
Strift  as  the  eagle's  wing. 
From  the  dark  rocky  spring. 
Where  the  wild  fox-gloyes  cling» 

Athol  men  pass'd  us. 

In  vain  round  that  hedge  of  steel. 
Wounded,  the  clansmen  reel 
Despairing,  and  yet  they  feel 

Dying  in  glory. 
There  I  saw  Stuart  braye 
His  shattered  target  wave, 
Trying  his  son  to  saye, 

Fair  hair  all  gory. 

Sullen  some  stand  apart; 
I  saw  the  tear-drop  start. 
Wrung  from  each  bleeding  heart. 

Mourning  lost  honor. 
'*  Better  go  mad  and  weep; 
Better  grave  ten  foot  deep. 
Better  eternal  sleep, 

Than  this  dishonor." 

Waiting  with  open  breast. 
Eyes  turned  towards  the  west. 
On  their  sheathed  arms  they  rest. 

While  shot  flew  deadly. 
Stretched  cold  upon  the  heath. 
Sword  unused  in  its  sheath. 
Gnashing  with  rage  their  teeth, 

Eyes  glaring  redly. 

When  Eeppoch  saw  some  fly, 
Tears  filled  his  burning  eye, 
"  Sons  of  my  tribe  !  '*  his  cry, 
« 'Am  I  forsaken?  " 
Fast  on  the  bay'nets  then. 
Hewing  down  flag  and  men. 
Fierce  as  in  rooky  glen. 
The  wolf  o'ertaken. 

Athol  and  Cameron  men. 
From  the  dark  lake  and  flan. 
Would  we  could  see  again, 

'*  John  of  the  battles  !  " 
0,  for  the  stormy  plaids  ! 
0,  for  the  rush  of  blades  ! 
Where  through  the  rocky  glades 

Mountain-stream  prattles ! 

They  could  not  reach  the  foe; 
They  could  not  strike  a  blow; 
Fell  dead  the  foremost  row 

Ere  they  touched  bayonet. 
Fire  spread  along  the  Unes, 
And  the  flame  leaps  and  shines. 
Yet  the  hot  rage  it  pines. 

Though  they  restrain  it. 

Fell'd  in  great  swathes,  like  grain 
Laid  by  the  flooding  rain. 
Tide  after  tide  in  vain. 
Drove  on  the  vassals. 


Then  all  the  drums  awoke, 
Fire  like  hot  lightning  broke. 
Fast  through  the  sulphur  smoke, 
Tramped  the  Dhuinwassels. 

Banked  up  with  rows  of  dead. 

Calmly  as  in  a  bed, 

With  his  gashed  forehead  red. 

Sat  Angus  the  piper. 
Knitted  his  brows  and  pale. 
As  men  who  see  their  sail 
Split  in  a  sadden  gale 

Still  growing  riper. 

Bound  his  old  sire,  a  son 
Threw  his  stabbed  arm  (the  one 
With  a  blood  torrent  run), 

Shielding  from  danger. 
Praying  to  Jesus  there 
To  save  his  hoary  hair. 
So  he  might  anywhere 

Die  with  the  stranger. 

One  of  the  chieftains  knelt. 
Holding  his  girdled  belt; 
I  saw  the  hot  tears  melt 

Fast  on  the  dying. 
Then  with  his  red  claymore, 
Beeking  and  wet  with  gore,   • 
He  slew  some  three  or  four 

Of  those  who  were  flying. 

One  by  his  brother  fell ! 
I  saw  him  gasp  to  tell 
Name  of  her  loved  so  well. 

Raising  his  brother. 
Staunched  with  a  strip  of  plaid. 
Stab  from  the  bayonet  blade. 
Youngest  in  all  that  raid. 

Far  from  his  mother  ! 

Feeble  and  in  the  rear. 
Yet  without  sign  of  fear, 
Stood  a  blind  Highland  seer. 
Old  gray  Mae  Kmnon. 
"  To-day  for  revenge ! "  he  cried, 
*«  To-morrow  for  weeping  ! "    Pride 
Gave  him  firesh  stren^h;  he  died, 
Crushed  by  the  cannon. 


« 


If  my  brave  sons  should  fly," 
Was  an  old  chieftain's  cry, 
■*  Then  by  this  hand  to  die— 

My  flag  the  winds  fi^n  her." 
Scarce  as  he  spoke  so  well. 
Than  he  reel'd  dead,  and  fell 
Hard  by  his  son — ^a  shell 

Shivered  his  banner. 

One  like  a  wild  cat  crept. 
Then  on  the  bayonets  leapt. 
And  his  bright  sword  it  swept 

Fierce  on  the  Hesuan, 
With  a  broad  scything  sweep. 
Cutting  a  red  path  deep. 
Wounded  men  shout  and  weep. 

Cursing  oppression. 

Crippled  men  crawl  to  die. 
Striking  with  gh&ang  eye. 
As  with  last  gasp  thej  017, 
"  Death  to  the  German  !  " 
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Clasping  the  baj'nete,  Aej 
Strive  to  tear  out  a  way^ 
Leaping  like  stags  at  baj 
On  the  red  yermin. 

Old  men  with  blooded  hair. 
And  a  half  madden'd  stare, 
Breaking  through  on  the  glare. 

Cried,  **  0  for  Heaven  ! 
Shall  our  brave  mountaineers 
Fly  from  mere  cannoneers — 
Who  one  lost  battle  fears  T 

Bruce  lost  eleven  !  ** 

Thus  Scotland  lost  the  day. 
Crushed  in  this  fatal  A*ay, . 
Thrown  in  the  wrestling  play. 

On  dark  CuUoden  ! 
Never  was  nation's  heart 
Pierced  with  suoh  bitter  smart, 
Never  so  rent  apart. 

Since  fatal  Floddeai ) 

Poems;  Original  and  Translated.  By  William 
W.CaldwelL  Boston:  James  Munroe  & 
Company.    1857. 

Onb  might  bd  almost  seduced  to  read  this 
volume  by  the  neatness  of  the  pages  and^the 
beauty  of  the  typography,  but  the  verses  are 
well  worthy  of  ao  fair  a  repository.  They  are 
written  for  the  most  part  with  a  graceful  sim- 
plicity, and  are  full  of  thought  and  fbeling. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  startle  or  surprise  the 
reader.  But  there  is  a  vein  of  true  poetry  in 
the  volume  which  makes  any  siioh  attempt  un« 
^eoessaiy.    For  example: 

'*  They  tell  me,  one  I  love  hath  sinned* 
Far  wandering  from  the  perfM  way. 
And  bid  me  from  my  heart  to  spuxo 
His  love  and  memory  away. 

**  It  may  not  be.    I  cannot  break 
The  tender  ties  of  many  years, 
Kor  banish  firom  the  happy  past 
Its  memories  of  smiles  and  tear& 

**  I  think  on  childhood's  merry  days. 
When  all  was  sunshine  and  delight  $ 
I  think  on  manhood's  calmer  hours. 
When  shadows  mingled  with  the  light; 

**  And  ever,  in  his  eye,  I  meet 

The  glance  of  sympathy  and  love^ 
And  ever  hear  his  firiendly  voice 
Bing  true  all  other  tones  abov^ 
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And  ever,  through  the  yanished  years* 
Doth  memory  o'er  his  virtues  brood  \ 

I  only  know  to  me  he  seems 
All  that  is  kind,  and  pure,  and  gOodL 

"  Then,  rather,  with  a  deeper  love^ 
Let  me  forget  the  guilty  stain. 
And  strive  to  win  the  wanderer  back 
To  God  and  happiness  again; 

'*  That  I,  when  oft  my  heart  in  vain 

With  dark  temptation's  power  hath  striyen, 
Hay  humbly  plead,  O  Lord,  forgive. 
As  I  my  brother  have  fbrg^ven." 


The  following  is  in  a  livelier  strain : 

"ROBIN'S  COME. 

«  From  the  elm-tree's  topmost  bough. 
Hark  !  the  robin's  early  song. 
Telling,  one  and  all,  that  now 

Merry  spring-time  hastes  along; 
Welcome  tidings  thou  dost  bring. 
Little  harbinger  of  spring ! 

Robin's  come. 

«*  Of  the  winter  we  are  weary. 
Weary  of  its  frost  and  snow. 
Longing  for  the  sunshine  cheery. 

And  the  brooklet's  gurgling  flow; 
Gladly  then  we  hear  thee  sing 
The  reveille  of  the  spring. 

Robin's  come. 

'<  Ring  it  out  o'er  hill  and  plam, 
^  Through  the  garden's  lonely  bowen, 
Till  the  green  leaves  dance  again. 

Till  the  air  is  sweet  with  flowers; 
Wake  the  cowslip  by  the  rill, 
Wake  the  yellow  daffodil. 

Robin's  come. 

"  Then,  as  thou  wert  wont  of  yore. 
Build  thy  nest  and  rear  thy  young 
Close  beside  our  cottage  door. 

In  the  woodbine  leaves  among; 
Hurt  or  harm  thou  needst  not  fear. 
Nothing  rude  shall  venture  near. 

Robin's  come. 

**  Swinging  still  o'er  yonder  lane, 
Robin  answers  merrily; 
Ravished  by  the  sweet  refrain, 

Alice  claps  her  hands  in  glee. 
Shouting,  from  the  open  door, 
With  her  clear  voice,  o'er  and  o'er, 

*  Robin's  come  ! '  " 
— JV.   Y,  Evening  Post 


From  The  Bvening  Foit. 
0T7R  ARISS. 

BT  H.  K.   POWERS. 

As  if  an  Angel  had  passed  by 
And  left  the  odor  of  the  sky. 
So  seems  it  now  from  room  to  room. 
Still  hallowed  by  her  heart's  perfume; 
Something  is  sacred,  something  dear. 
That  had  not  been  without  her  here. 
Something  is  better,  though  we  grope 
Aweary  vHth  our  broken  hope  : 
Something  above  an  earthly  trust; 
We  know  it  is  not  "  dust  to  dust." 

Our  loves  were  so  inwoTC  and  blent. 
So  rich  in  trust  and  calm  content. 
It  did  not  seem  that  love  could  draw 
Her  firom  us  by  its  mystic  law. 
Tet  somehow,  in  her  look  and  tone, 
We  felt  she  was  not  all  our  own. 
Something  within  her  nature  bore 
The  fragrance  of  tiie  heavenly  shore. 
The  bud  could  only  blossom  where 
God's  perfect  smile  was  light  and  air. 
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A  sweetness  in  and  round  her  dwelt 
Untold  by  choicest  words.    Vfefelt 
The  pensive  grace,  the  tender  tone. 
Like  south  wind  OTer  roses  blown. 
Her  artless  trust,  affisotion's  calm. 
That  folded  all  her  life  in  balm; 
Her  genial  fancies,  insights  new. 
Her  ways  all  simple,  guileless,  true. 
The  warm  soft  feeling  of  the  sky 
That  trembled,  melted  in  her  eye. 
Her  quiet  joy,  the  household  care 
She  took  ere  she  was  half  aware. 
All  this  we  felt,  and  deeper  feel 
In  grief  that  time  has  fkiled  to  heal. 
Ah !  music  only  could  express 
Her  nature's  subtle  loTehness. 

How  many  pictures  did  we  make 
Of  years  to  come,  for  her  sweet  sake; 
We  saw  her  beauty  gather  bloom, 
And  love  for  deeper  love  make  room; 
Her  spirit  ripen,  as  it  drew 
From  all  things  lovely  light  and  dew. 
And,  breathing  sweetness  everywhere, 
Her  life  reach  upward  like  a  prayer. 
Alas  !  for  summers  never  born, 
For  purple  eve  and  golden  mom. 
For  hearts  that  ache,  and  eyes  that  swim 
In  sorrow  till  the  world  is  dim. 
In  her  fair  face  we  shall  not  see 
The  tenderness  which  was  to  be; 
We  shall  not  feel,  through  quiet  days. 
The  blessing  of  her  graceful  ways. 
The  seasons  shall  not  nurse  and  teach. 
With  soft  caress  and  golden  speech. 
Her  tender  thought,  nor  shall  we  view 
In  her  love  daily  something  new. 
Nor  see  Christ  making  lustrous  white 
The  life  he  fills  with  peace  and  light 

Ah,  vain  lament !    It  is  not  here 
That  being  finds  its  perfect  sphere; 
Her  life  is  more  than  we  can  guess* 
En  wrapt  in  the  Divine  caress. 
It  must  be  better — and  we  know 
That  all  we  love  shall  lovelier  grow; 
Shall  wait  to  welcome  our  embrace. 
Beneath  the  smile  of  God*s  own  faoe. 


THE  FIBST  FLOWERS. 
BT  JOHH  0.  wuirruEtt. 


For  ages  on  our  river  borders. 
These  tassels  in  their  tawny  bloom, 

And  willowy  studs  of  downy  silver. 
Have  prophesied  of  Spring  to  come. 

For  ages  have  the  unbound  waters 
SmUed  on  them  from  their  pebbly  hem. 

And  the  clear  carol  of  the  robin 
And  song  of  blue-bird  welcomed  them. 

But  never  yet  from  smiling;  river, 
Or  song  of  early  bird,  have  they 

Been  greeted  with  a  gladder  welcome 
Than  whispers  firom  my  heart  to-day. 

They  break  the  spell  of  cold  and  darkness. 
The  weary  watch  of  sleepless  pafai; 

And  firom  my  heart,  as  from  the  river. 
The  loe  of  winter  melts  again. 


Thanks,  Mary  !  for  this  wild-wood  token 
Of  Freya's  footsteps  drawing  near; 

Almost,  as  in  the  rune  of  Asgard, 
The  growing  of  the  grass  I  hear. 

It  is  as  if  the  pine-trees  called  me 
From  ceiled  room  and  silent  books. 

To  see  the  dance  of  woodland  shadows. 
And  hear  the  song  of  April  brooks  1 

As  in  the  old  Teutonic  ballad 
Of  Odenwald,  live  bird  and  tree. 

Forever  live  in  song  and  beauty, 
So  link  my  thought  these  flowers  and  thee. 

The  small  bird's  track,  the  tiny  rain-drop. 

Forever  mark  the  primal  rock; 
Who  knows  but  that  these  idle  verses 

May  leave  some  trace  by  Artichoke  7 

And  mudens  in  the  fiur-off  twilights 
Repeat  my  words  to  breeze  and  stream, 

And  wonder  if  the  old-time  Mary 
Were  real,  or  the  singer's  dream  ! 
Amuburyi  Ist  of  Zd  mo.,  f857. 

— JVational  Era, 


Sonnets  and  Other  Poemt.    By  PaulH.  Hayn^ 
Charleston  :  Harper  &  Calvo.    1857. 

The  author  of  this  volume  introduces  it  with 
a  clever  prefiioe  respecting  the  Sonnet,  for 
which  he  claims,  in  our  literature,  the  high 
rank  it  has  so  long  held  in  that  of  Italy.  His 
own  sonnets  certainly  do  not  contradict  the 
opinion  he  holds  of  the  force  and  beauty  of 
which  a  poetic  thought  expressed  in  this  form  is 
capable.  The  following,  firom  his  volume,  is 
not  quite  conformed  to  the  legitimate  pattern  of 
the  sonnet,  according  to  the  ItaUan  practice, 
but  it  is  one  of  his  best : 

"  DEATH. 

**  Then  whence,  0!  death,  thy  dreariness  T  We 
know 
That  every  flower  the  breeze's  flattering  breath 
Woos  to  a  blush,  and  love-like  murmuring  low. 
Dies  but  to  multiply  its  bloom  in  death; 

The  rill's  glad  prattling  infancy  that  fills 
The  woodlands  with  its  song  of  innocent  glee 
Is  passing  through  the  heart  of  shadowy  hills 
To  swell  the  eternal  Manhood  of  the  S^; 

And  the  great  Stars,  Creation's  minstrel-fiies. 
Are  rofflng  towards  the  central  source  of  Light, 
Where  all  their  separate  glory  but  expires 
To  merge  into  one  world  *s  unbroken  might; 
There  u  no  death  Imi  change ^  tout  elaspeih 

sou/. 
And  all  are  portion  of  the  Immortal  whole,** 

There  are  some  miscellaneous  poems  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  which  are  very  creditable  to 
their  author.  Mr.  Hayne  is,  we  understand,  a 
son  of  Colonel  Hayne,  who  maintained  the 
cause  of  South  Carolina  so  ably  against  Daniel 
Webster,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  and  this 
book  is  MX  of  the  evidence  of  htteditaiy  tolenl 
— JV*.  F.  Evening  Pott, 
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Xrom  Hie  Snejdopedla  Biitumioft.** 
JOSEPH  BUTLER. 

JoopH  BuTLiR,  biahop  of  Durham,— one 
of  the  mo0i  profbnnd  and  original  thinkerB 
thii  or  any  other  oonntry  ever  produced, — 
well  deeenres  a  place  among  the  dii  majores 
of  Englieh  phOoeophy ;  with  Bacon, Newton, 
and  Locke. 

The  following  brief  sketch  will  comprise 
an  outline  of  his  life  and  character,  some  re- 
marks on  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius,  and 
an  estimate  of  his  principal  writings. 

He  was  bom  at  Wantage,  in  Berkshire, 
May  18, 1692.  His  &ther,  Thomas  Butler, 
had  been  a  linen-draper  in  that  town,  but 
before  the  birth  of  Joseph,  who  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  eight,  had  relin- 
quished business.  He  continued  to  reside 
at  Wantage,  however,  at  a  house  called  the 
Priory,  which  is  still  shown  to  the  curious 
Tisitor. 

Young  Butler  reoeiyed  his  first  iustruotions 
from  the  Rev.  Philip  Barton,  a  clergyman, 
and  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Wan- 
tage. The  father,  who  was  a  Presbyterian, 
was  anxious  that  his  son,  who  early  gave 
indications  of  capacity,  should  dedicate 
himself  to  the  ministry  in  his  own  commu- 
nion, and  sent  him  to  a  Dissenting  academy 
at  Gloucester,  then  kept  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Jones.  "  Jones,''  says  Professor  Fitsgerald 
with  equal  truth  and  justice,  **  was  a  man 
of  no  mean  ability  or  erudition;"  and 
adds,  with  honorable  liberality,  '*  could 
number  among  his  scholars  many  names 
that  might  oonfo  honor  on  any  univeraity 
in  ChristeDdom."f  He  instances  among 
others  Jeremiah  Jones,  the  author  of  the 
excellent  work  on  the  Canon ;  Seeker,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  two 
of  the  most  learned,  acute,  and  candid  apol- 
ogists for  Christianity  England  has  produced 


Bogen,  author  of  "  Beason  and  Faith,**  &c.,  &c. 


of  the  Analogy ^  Dnb- 


t  lA/e  of  BuOer.  prefixed  to  Professor  Fitz- 
gerald^ Tervvahiabie  edition  of  tl 

Btttlett's  more  copious  **  uae  ; "  it  is.  yery 
fnQy  compiled,  and  is  firequently  died  in  the 
pnsent  article. 

nCUXT.     IJTXVQ  AOI.     TOL.  ZYIZ.     17 


▼enrvaraaoie  edition  ortne  Analogy,  Dnb- 
h  The  memoir  i»  derived  chiefly  n^m  Bir. 
r*8  more  copious  **  Life  ; "  it  is.  yery  care- 


— ^Nathaniel  Lardner  and  Samuel  Chan- 
dler. 

The  academy  was  shortly  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Tewkesbury.  While  yet  there, 
Butler  first  displayed  his  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  metaphysical  speculation  in 
the  letters  he  sent  to  Clarke  on  two  supposed 
flaws  in  the  reasoning  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished h  priori  demonstrations ;  one  respecU 
ing  the  proof  of  the  Divine  omnipresence^ 
and  the  other  respecting  the  proof  of  the 
«nt/y  of  the  *'  necessarily  existent  Being." 
It  is  but  just  to  Clarke  to  say  that  his  oppo- 
nent subsequently  surrendered  both  objeo- 
tions.  Whether  the  capitulation  be  judged 
strictly  the  result  of  logical  necessity,  will 
depend  on  the  estimate  formed  of  the  value 
of  Clarke's  proof  of  the  truths  in  question, 
— truths  which  are  happily  capable  of  being 
shown  to  be  so,  independently  of  any  such 
h  priori  metaphysical  demonstration.  In 
this  encounter,  Butler  showed  his  modesty 
not  less  than  his  prowess.  He  was  so  afraid 
of  being  discover(Bd,  that  he  employed  his 
friend  Seeker  to  convey  his  letters  to  the 
Gloucester  post-office,  and  to  bring  back  the 
answers. 

About  this  time  he  began  to  ent^rtaha 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  adhering  to  his 
fother's  Presbyterian  opinions,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  entering  the  ministry  of  that 
communion ;  doubts  which  at  length  termi- 
nated in  his  joining  the  Church  of  England. 
His  father,  seeing  all  opposition  vain,  at 
length  consented  to  his  repairing  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  entered  as  a  commoner  of 
Oriel  College,.  March  17,  1714.  Here  he 
early  formed  an  intimate  friendship  vrtth 
Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  the  second  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  a  connection  to  which 
his  future  advancement  was  in  a  greafrdigree 
owing. 

The  exact  poiod  at  which  Bntftr  took 
orders  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  biMn 
before  1717,  as  by  that  date  he  was-occa- 
sionally  supplying  Talbot's  living,. at  Hen- 
dred,  near  Wantage.  In  1718,  a^  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  he  vras  nominated  preacher  at 
the  Rolls,  on  the  united  recommendation  *of . 
Talbot  and  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke. 
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At  tbiB  time  the  country  was  in  a  ferment. 
What  is  called  the  **Bangorian  Contro- 
vei'By,''  and  which  originated  in  a  sermon  of 
Bishop  Hoadley,  **  On  the  Nature  of  Christ's 
Kingdom"  (a  discourse  supposed  to  imppril 
*'all  ecclesiastical  authority"),  was  then 
rKging.  One  pamphlet  which  that  yjlumi- 
nouB  controversy  called  forth  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Butler.  *<  The  external  evidence, 
however,  is,"  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  judges,  **  but 
slight ;  and  the  internal  for  the  negative  at 
least  equally  so."  This  writer  says,  *^0n 
the  whole,  I  feel  unable  to  arrive  at  any  pos- 
itive decision  on  the  subject."  Readers 
curious  respecting  it  may  consult  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald's pages,  where  they  will  find  a  detail 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  pamphlet,  and  the  evidence  for 
and  against  its  being  attributed  to  Butler. 

In  1721,  Bishop  Talbot  presented  Butler 
with  the  living  of  Haughton,  near  Dorking- 
ton,  and  Seeker  (who  had  also  relinquished 
nonconformity,  and,  after  some  considerable 
fluctuations  in  his  religious  views,  had  at 
length  entered  the  church)  with  that  of 
Haughton-le-Spring.  In  1725,  the  same  lib- 
eral patron  transferred  Butler  to  the  more 
lucrative  benefice  of  Stanhope. 

He  retained  his  situation  of  preacher  at 
the  Rolls  till  the  following  year  (1726);  and 
before  quitting  it  published  the  celebrated 
Fifteen  Sermons  delivered  there  ;  among  the 
most  profound  and  original  discourses  which 
philosophical  theologian  ever  gave  to  the 
world.  As  these  could  have  been  but  a  por- 
tion of  those  he  preached  at  the  Rolls,  it  has 
often  been  asked  what  could  have  become  of 
the  remainder?  We  agree  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
tgerald  in  thinking  that  the  substance  of* 
.many  was  afterwards  worked  into  the 
Analogy.  That  many  of  them  were  equally 
important  with  the  Fifteen  may  be  inferred 
from  Butler's  declaration  in  the  preface, — 
•that  the  selection  of  these  had  been  deter- 
.miaed  by  '*  circumstances  in  a  great  measure 
accidental."  At  his  death,  Butler  desired 
his  manuscripts  to  be  destroyed ;    this  he 

ould  hardly  have  done,  had  he  not  already 
/ifled  their  chief  treasures  for  his  great 
work.  Let  us  hope  so,  at  all  events  ;  for  it 
-would  be  ]provoking  to  think  that  discourses 
of  equal  value  with  the  Fifteen  had  been 
^wantonly  committed  to  the  flames. 

After  resigning  bis  preaohership  at  the 
Rolls,  he  retired  to  Stanhope,  and  gave  him- 


self up  to  study  and  the  duties  of  a  parish 
priest.  All  that  could  be  gleaned  of  his 
habits  and  mode  of  life  there  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  his 
successor  in  the  living  of  Stanhope  eighty 
years  after ;  and  it  is  little  enough.  Tradi- 
tion said  that  **  Rector  Butler  rode  a  black 
pony,  and  always  rode  very  fast;  that  he 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all  his  parishon- 
ers ;  that  he  lived  very  retired,  was  very 
kind,  and  could  not  resist  the  importunities 
of  common  beggars,  who,  knowing  his  in- 
firmity, pursued  nim  so  earnestly  as  some- 
times to  drive  him  back  into  his  house  as  his 
only  escape."  The  last  fact  the  bishop  re- 
ports doubtful ;  but  Butler's  extreme  benev- 
olence is  not  so. 

In  all  probability,  Butler  in  this  seculsion 
was  meditating  and  digesting  that  great  work 
on  which  his  fame,  and  what  is  better  than 
fame,  his  usefulness,  principally  rests,  the 
Analogy,  '*  In  a  similar  retirement,"  says 
Professor  Fitzgerald,  <*  The  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  of  Hooker,  The  Intellectual  System 
of  Cudwortb,  and  The  Divine  Legation  of 
Warburton — records  of  genius  *•  which  pos- 
terity will  not  willingly  let  die' — ^were 
ripened  into  maturity."  Queen  Caroline 
once  asked  Archbishop  Blackbume  whether 
Butler  was  not  **  dead?  "— «  No,"  said  he, 
'<  but  he  is  buried!  "  It  was  well  for  pos- 
terity that  he  was  thus,  for  a  while,  en- 
tombed. 

,  He  remained  in  this  meditative  seclusion 
seven  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  hie 
friend  Seeker,  who  thought  Butler's  health 
and  spirits  were  failing  under  excess  of  soli- 
tude and  study,  succeeded  in  dragging  him 
from  his  retreat.  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot, 
at  Seeker's  solicitation,  appointed  him  his 
chaplain  in  1733 ;  and  in  1736  a  prebendary 
of  Rochester.  In  the  same  year,  Qaeen 
Caroline,  who  thought  her  court  derived  as 
much  lustre  from  philosophers  and  divines 
as  from  statesmen  and  courtiers, — ^who  had 
been  the  delighted  spectator  of  the  argu- 
mentative contests  of  Clarke  and  Berkeley, 
Hoadley  and  Sherlock, — appointed  Butler 
clerk  of  the  closet,  and  commanded  his  *'  at- 
tendance  every   evening   from   seven    till 


nine. 


>> 


It  was  in  1736  that  the  celebrated  Analogs 
was  published,  and  its  great  merits  immedi- 
ately attracted  public  attention.  It  was 
perpetually  in  the  hands  of  his  royal  pat- 
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Tonen,  and  passed  through  seyeral  editions 
before  the  author's  death.  Its  greatest 
praise  is  that  it  has  been  almost  universally 
read,  and  never  answered.  "  I  am  not 
aware,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  "  that  anj  of 
those  whom  it  woald  have  immediately  con- 
oemed,  have  ever  attempted  a  regular  reply 
to  the  Analogy;  bat  particular  parts  of  it 
bftTO  met  with  answers,  and  the  whole,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  sometimes  unfaTorably 
criticixed.'*  Of  its  mfirits,  and  precise  posi- 
tion in  relation  '<  to  those  whom  it  immedi- 
stely  concerns,"  we  shall  speak  presently. 

Some  strange  criticisms  on  its  general 
character  in  Tholuck's  Vermischte  Schriften, 
showing  a  singular  infelicity  in  missing 
Butler's  trao  *'  siand-punkt,*^  as  Tholuck*s 
own  countrymen  would  say,  and  rather  un- 
reasonably complaining  of  obscurity,  consid- 
«riDg  the  quality  of  German  theologtco-pni- 
losophical  style  in  general,  are  well  disposed 
of  by  Professor  Fitzgerald  (pp.  47—50). 

About  this  time  fintler  had  some  corres- 
pondence with  Lord  Kaimes,  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion. 
Kaimes  requested  a  personal  interview,  which 
Butler  declined  in  a  manner  very  character- 
istic of  his  modesty  and  caution.  It  was, 
"  on  the  score  of  his  natural  diffidence  and 
reserve,  his  being  unaccustomed  to  oral  con- 
troversy, and  his  fear  that  the  cause  of  truth 
night  thence  suffer  from  the  unskilfulness  of 
its  advocate. " 

Uame  was  a  kinsman  of  Lord  Kaimes, 
Kndwhen  preparing  his  treatise  of  Human 
Nature  for  the  pffess,  was  recommended  by 
Lord  Kaimes  to  get  Butler's  judgment  on  it. 
^*ToQr  thoughts  and  mine,"  says  Hume, 
*'  agree  with  respect  to  Dr.  Butler,  and  I 
should  be  glad  tp  be  introduced  to  him." 
The  interview,  however,  never  took  place, 
nor  was  Butler's  judgment  obtained.  One 
cannot  help  speculating  on  the  possible  con- 
sequences. Would  it  have  made  any  differ- 
ence? 

In  the  year  1737,  Queen  Caroline  died, 
hnt  on  her  death-bed  recommended  her  fiivor- 
ite  divine  to  her  husband's  care.  In  1738, 
Butler  was  accordingly  made  Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol, in  place  of  Dr.  Gooch,  who  was  trans- 
lated to  Norwich.  This  seems  to  have  been 
s  politic  stroke  of  Walpole,  *'  who  probably 
thought "  says  Fitzgerald,  *<  that  the  ascetic 
rector  of  Stanhope  was  too  unworldly  a  per- 
son to  care  for  the  poverty  of  his  preferment, 
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or  perceive  the  slight  which  it  implied." 
In  the  reply,  however,  in  which  Butler  ex- 
presses his  sense  of  the  honor  conferred,  he 
shows  that  he  understood  the  position  of 
matters  very  clearly.  The  hint  he  gave 
seems  to  have  had  its  e£fect,  for  in  1740  the 
King  nominated  him  to  the  vacant  Deanery 
of  St.  Paul's,  whereupon  he  resigned  Stan- 
hope, which  he  had  hitherto  held  in  conu 
mendam.  The  revenues  of  Bristol,  the 
poorest  see,  did  not  exceed  £400. 

A  curious  anecdote  of  Butler  has  been 
preserved  by  his  domestic  chaplain,  Dr. 
Tucker,  afterwards  dean  of  Gloucester.  He 
says :  "  His  custom  was,  when  at  Bristol,  to 
walk  for  hours  in  his  garden  in  the  darkest 
night  which  the  time  of  year  could  afford, 
and  I  had  frequently  the  honor  to  attend 
him.  After  walking  some  time,  he  would 
stop  suddenly  and  ask  the  question :  '  What 
security  is  there  against  the  insanity  of  in- 
dividuals? The  physicians  know  of  none, 
and  as  to  divines,  we  have  no  data,  either 
from  Scripture  or  from  reason,  to  go  upon 
in  relation  to  this  affair.' — '  True,  my  Lord, 
no  man  has  a  lease  of  his  understanding  any 
more  than  of  his  life ;  they  are  both  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all 
things.'  He  would  then  take  another  turn, 
and  again  stop  short:  'Why  might  not 
whole  communities  and  public  bodies  be 
seized  with  fits  of  insanity,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals? ' — <  My  Lord,  I  have  never  consid- 
ered the  case,  and  can  give  no  opinion  con- 
cerning it.' — 'Nothing  but  this  principle, 
that  they  are  liable  to  insanity,  equally  at 
least  with  private  ^rsons,  can  account  for 
the  major  part  of  those  transactions  of 
which  we  read  in  history.'  I  thought  little 
of  that  odd  conceit  of  the  bishop  at  that 
juncture;  but  I  own  I  could  not  avoid 
thinking  of  it  a  great  deal  since,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  many  cases." 

In  1747,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Potter,  it  is  said  that  the  primacy  was 
offered  to  Butler,  who  declined  it,  with  the 
remark  that  "it  was  too  late  for  him  to  try 
to  support  a  falling  church." 

If  be  really  said  so,  it  must  have  been  in  a 
moment  of  despondency,  to  which  his  con- 
stitutional melancholy  often  disposed  him. 
No  such  feeling,  at  all  events,  prevented  his 
accepting  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in  1750, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Chandler. 
About  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  this 
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dignity,  he  was  engaged  in  a  design  for  oon- 
solidatiog  and  extending  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  American  colonies.  With 
this  ohjeot  he  drew  np  a  plan  marked  hy  his 
characteristic  moderation  and  liberality; 
the  project,  however,  came  to  nothing. 

Soon  after  his  translation  to  the  see  of 
Durham,  Butler  delivered  and  published  his 
charge  on  the  Use  and  Importance  of  Exter- 
nal Religion,  which  gave  rise,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  erection  of  a  *'  white  marble 
cross"  over  the  communion  table  in  his 
chapel  at  Bristol,  and  one  or  two  other 
slight  circumstances,  to  the  ridiculous  and 
malignant  charge  of  popery ; — a  charge,  as 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  observes,  *<  destitute  of  a 
shadow  of  positive  evidence,  and  contra- 
dicted by  the  whole  tenor  of  Butler's  char- 
acter, life,  and  writings." 

The  revenues  from  his  see  were  lavishly 
expended  in  the  support  of  public  and  pri- 
vate charities,*  while  his  own  mode  of  life 
vras  most  simple  and  unostentatious.  Of 
the  frugality  of  his  table,  the  following 
anecdote  is  proof:  *<A  friend  of  mine, 
since  deceased,  told  me,"  says  the  Rev. 
John  Newton,  **  that  when  be  was  a  young 
man,  he  once  dined  with  the  late  Dr.  But- 
ler, at  that  time  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and, 
though  the  guest  was  a  man  of  fortune,  and 
the  interview  by  appointment,  the  provision 
was  no  more  than  a  joint  of  meat  and  a 
pudding.  The  bishop  apologised  for  his 
plain  fare,  by  saying,  that  it  was  his  way 
of  living ;  <  tiiat  he  had  long  been  disgusted 
with  the  fkshionable  expense  of  time  and 
money  in  entertainments,  and  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  receive  no  countenance 
from  his  example.'  "  No  prelate  ever  owed 
less  to  politics  for  his  elevation,  or  took  less 
part  in  them.  If  he  was  not  «  wafted  to 
his  see  of  Durham,"  as  Horace  Walpole  lu- 
dicrously said,  **  on  a  cloud  of  metaphys- 
ics," he  certainly  was  not  carried  there  by 
political  intrigue  or  party  manoeuvres.    He 

*  Butler  most  have  been  of  a  natnially  munifi- 
cent aa  well  as  benevolent  disposition.  He  was 
extremely  fond,  it  appean,  of  jpUmmng  and  btdid" 
mg;  a  passion  not  always  very  prudently  in- 
dulged, or  without  danger,  in  early  days,  of  involv- 
ing him  in  difficulties ;  from  which,  indeed,  on 
one  occasion  Seoker*s  intervention  saved  him.  He 
mnt  larse  sums  in  improving  his  various  resi- 
OBnoes.  It  was  probably  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
love  of  ornamentation  to  which  Uiis  passion  led, 
that  the  ** marble  cross**  and  other  imprudent 
symbols  whieh  were  so  ridioulonsly  adduced  to 
tupport  theofaargeof  popery  odginaled. 


was  never  known  to  speak  in  the  HouBe  of 
Peers,  though  constant  in  his  attendance 
there. 

He  had  not  long  enjoyed  his  new  dignity 
before  symptoms  of  decay  disclosed  them- 
selves.  He  repaired  to  Bath  in  1752,  in 
hope  of  recovering  his  health,  where  he 
died,  June  16,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
age. 

His  face  was  thin  and  pale,  but  singalarlj 
expressive  of  placiSity  and  benevoleDce. 
<<  His  white  hair,"  says  Hutchinson,*  **  haog 
gracefully  on  hia  shoulders,  and  his  whole 
figure  was  patriarchal."  He  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Bristol,  where  two  mono- 
ments  have  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
They  record  in  suitable  inseriptions  (one 
in  Latin  by  his  chaplain,  Dr.  Foster,  and  the 
other  in  English  by  the  late  Dr.  Sonihey)  his 
virtues  and  genius.  Though  epitaphs,  they 
speak  no  more  than  simple  truth. 

A  singular  anecdote  is  recorded  of  his  latt 
moments.  As  Mr.  Fitzgerald  observefl,  *'  it 
wants  direct  testimony,"  but  is  in  itself 
neither  uninstructive  nor  incredible,  for  a 
dying  hour  has  often  given  strange  vividnetf 
and  intensity  to  truths  neither  previously 
unknown  nor  nninfluontial.  It  is  generally 
given  thus :  «  When  Bishop  Butler  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  he  called  for  his  chaplain, 
and  said,  <  Though  I  have  endeavored  to  avoid 
sin,  and  to  please  God,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power ;  yet,  from  the  oonsciousnesB  of  per- 
petual infirmities,  I  am  still  afraid  to  die.' 
*My  Lord,'  said  the  chaplain,  <you  have 
forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Savionr/ 
'  True,'  was  the  answer,  <  but  how  shall  I 
know  that  he  is  a  Saviour  forme?'— 'My 
Lord,  it  is  written,  him  that  cometh  onto 
me,  I  will  in  nowise  oast  out.'—*  Trae,'8aid 
the  bishop, '  and  I  am  surprised,  that  thoagb 
I  have  read  that  Scripture  a  thousand  times 
over,  I  never  felt  its  virtue  till  this  moment; 
and  now  I  die  happy.' " 

The  genius  of  Butler  was  almost  eqoally 
distinguished  by  subtilty  and  comprehen- 
siveness,  though  the  latter  quality  was  p^ 
haps  the  most  characteristic.  In  hiajuveniit 
correspondence  with  Clarke— already  Te' 
ferred  to— he  displays  an  acutenev  which, 
as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  observes,  **  neither 
himself  nor  any  other  ever  surpassed ; "  ^ 
analytio    skill,    which,   in    earlier  sge0, 

«  EStlorv  of  Durham,  v6L  I.  p.  5785  cited  in 
Fxtsgersld's  *^Ufe." 
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might  easily  have  gained  him  a  rank  with 
the  most  renowned  of  the  schoolmen.  But 
in  his  mature  works,  though  they  are  eyery- 
where  characterized  hy  subtle  thought,  he 
manifests  in  combination  with  it  qualities 
jet  more  valuable ;  —  patient  oomprehen- 
riyeness  in  the  survey  of  complex  evidence,  a 
profound  judgment  and  a  most  judicial  calm- 
neas  in  computing  its  several  elements,  and 
a  singular  constructive  skill  in  combining 
the  materials  of  argument  into  a  consistent 
logical  fabric.  This  "  architectural  power  " 
of  mind  may  be  wholly  or  nearly  wanting, 
where  the  mere  analytic  facull^  may  exist  in 
much  vigor.  The  latter  may  even  be  pos- 
sened  in  vicious  excess,  resulting  in  little 
more  than  the  disintegration  of  the  subjects 
presented  to  its  ingenuity.  Synthetically  to 
reoonstruct  the  complex  unity, when  the  task 
of  analysis  is  completed,  to  assign  the  re- 
ciprocal relations  and  law  of  subordination 
of  its  various  parts,  requires  something  more. 
Many  can  take  a  watch  to  pieces,  who 
would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  put  it  together 
again. 

Butler  possessed  these  powers  of  analysis 
and  synthesis  in  remarkable  equipoise.  What 
is  more,  he  could  not  only  recombine,  and 
pTesent  in  symmetrical  harmony,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complex  unity  when  capable  of 
being  subjected  to  an  exact  previous  analysis, 
—as  in  his  remarkable  sketch  of  the  Moral 
Constitution  of  llan, — but  he  had  a  wonder^ 
fully  keen  ^e  for  detecting  remote  analogies 
and  subtle  relations  where  the  elements  are 
presented  intermingled  or  in  isolation,  and 
insusceptible  of  being  presented  as  a  single 
object  of  contemplation  previous  to  the 
attempt  to  combine  them.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  celebrated  Analogy,  In  the  Ser- 
inons  on  Human  Nature j  he  comprehensively 
surreys  that  nature  as  a  system  or  consfitu^ 
tion;  and  after  a  careful  analysis  of  its 
principles,  aflbctions,  and  passions,  views 
these  elements  in  combination,  endeavors  to 
reduce  each  of  these  to  its  pla^,  assigns  to 
them  their  relative  importance,  and  deduces 
from  the  whole  the  law  of  subordination, — 
.  which  he  finds  in  the  Moral  Supremacy  of 
Conscience,  as  a  keystone  to  the  arch-^the 
ruling  principle  of  the  **  Constitution."  In 
the  Analogy,  he  gathers  up  and  combines 
from  a  wide  survey  of  scattered  and  disjointed 
facts,  those  resemblances  and  relations  on 
which  the  argument  is  founded,  and  works 


them  into  one  of  the  most  original  and  sym- 
metrical logical  creations  to  which  human 
genius  ever  gave  birth.  The  latter  task  was 
by  far  the  more  gigantic  of  the  two.  To 
recur  to  our  previous  illustration,  Butler  is 
here  like  one  who  puts  a  watch  together 
without  having  been  permitted  to  take  it  to 
pieces — ^from  the  mere  presentation  of  its 
disjointed  fragments.  In  the  former  case  he 
resembled  the  physiologist  who  has  an  entire 
animal  to  study  and  dissect ;  in  the  latter  he 
resembled  Ouvier,  constructing  out  of  dU' 
jecta  memhra — a  bone  scattered  here  and 
there — an  organized  unity  which  man  had 
never  seen  except  in  isolated  fragments. 

All  Butler's  productions — even  hisbriefM 
—display  much  of  this  <*  architectonic " 
quality  of  mind ;  in  all  he  not  only  evinces 
a  keen  analytic  power  in  discerning  the 
"  differences"  (one  phase  of  the  philosophfe 
genius,  according  to  Bacon,  and  hardly  the 
brightest) ,  but  a  still  higher  power  of  detect- 
ing the  <<  aimlogies  "  and  **  resemblances  of 
things,"  and  thus  of  showing  their  relation 
and  subordination .  These  peculiarities  make 
his  writings  difficult;  but  it  makes  them 
profound,  and  it  gives  them  singular  com- 
pleteness. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  assigft  the  precise 
sphere  in  which  Butler,  with  eminent  gifis 
for  abstract  science  in  general,  felt  most  at 
home.  Facts  show  us,  not  only  that  there 
are  peculiarities  of  mental  structure  which 
prompt  men  to  the  pursuit  of  some  of  the 
great  objects  of  thought  and  speculation  rather 
than  others — peculiarities  which  circum- 
stances may  determine  and  education  modify, 
but  which  neither  circumstances  nor  educa- 
tion can  do  more  than  determine  or  modify ; 
but  that  even  in  relation  to  the  very  same  sub- 
ject of  speculation,  there  are  minute  and 
specific  varieties  of  mind,  which  prompt  men 
to  addict  themselves  rather  to  this  part  of  it 
than  to  that.  This  was  the  case  with  Butler. 
Eminently  fitted  for  the  prosecution  of 
metaphysical  science  in  general,  it  is  always 
the  philosophy  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man  to  which  he  most  naturally  attaches 
himself,  and  on  which  he  best  loves  to  ex- 
patiate. Neither  Bacon  nor  ^Pascal  ever  re- 
volved more  deeply  the  phenomena  of  our 
moral  nature,  or  contemplated  its  inconsis- 
tencies— its  intricacies — ^its  paradoxes — ^with 
a  keener  glance  or  more  comprehensive  sur- 
vey ;  or  drew  from  saoh  survey  reflections 
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more  orif^inal  or  instrncUTe.  As  in  reading 
Locke  tbe  yoang  metaphysician  is  perpetu- 
ally startled  by  the  palpable  apparition,  in 
distinct  sharply-defined  outline,  of  &ots  of 
consciousness  which  he  recognizes  as  haying 
been  partially  and  dimly  present  to  his  mind 
before— though  too  fugitive  to  fix,  too  vague 
to  receive  a  name ;  so  in  reading  Batler,  he 
is  continually  surprised  by  the  statement  of 
moral  facts  and  laws,  which  he  then  first 
adequately  recognises  as  true,  and  sees  in 
distinct  vision  face  to  face.  It  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says 
of  the  sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls,  *'  that 
in  them  Batler  has  taught  truths  more  capa- 
ble of  being  exactly  distinguished  from  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  more  satisfac- 
torily established  by  him,  more  comprehen- 
sively applied  to  particulars,  more  rationally 
^nneoted  with  each  other,  and  therefore  more 
worthy  of  the  name  of  discovery,  than  any 
with  which  we  are  acquainted." 

His  special  predilections  for  the  sphere  of 
speculation  we  have  mentioned  are  strikingly 
indicated  in  his  choice  of  the  ground  from 
which  he  proposes  to  survey  the  questions  of 
morals,  <*  There  are  two  ways,"  says  he 
in  the  preface  to  his  three  celebrated  sermons 
on  Human  Nature,  '*  in  which  the  subject  of 
morals  may  be  treated.  One  begins  inquir- 
ing into  the  abstract  relations  of  things ;  the 
other,  from  a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  what 
the  particular  nature  of  man  is,  its  several 
parts,  their  economy  or  constitution ;  from 
whence  it  proceeds  to  determine  what  course 
of  life  it  is,  which  is  correspondent  to  this 
whole  nature. ' '  As  might  be  expected,  from 
the  tendencies  of  his  mind,  be  selects  the 
latter  course. 

The  powers  of  observation  in  Butler  must 
have  been,  in  spite  of  his  studious  life  and 
his  remarkable  habits  of  abstraction,  not 
much  inferior  to  his  keen  &culty  of  intro- 
spection, though  this  last  was  undoubtedly 
the  main  instrument  by  which  he  traced  so 
.profoundly  the  mysteries  of  our  nature. 
There  have  doubtless  been  other  men,  far 
less  profound,  who  had  a  more  quick  and 
more  vivid  perception  of  the  peculiarities  of 
character  which  discriminate  individuals,  or 
small  classes  of  men  (evincing,  after  all, 
however,  not  so  much  a  knowledge  of  man 
as  a  knowledge  of  men)  ;  still,  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  Butler  often  sketches  even 
these,  shows  that  he  most  have  been  a  very 


sagacious  observer  of  those  phenomena  of 
human  nature  which  presented  themselves 
from  without,  as  well  as  of  those  which  re- 
vealed themselves  from  mthin.  In  general, 
however,  it  is  tbe  characteristics  of  man, 
the  generic  phenomena  of  our  nature,  in  all 
their  complexity  and  subtlety,  that  he  best 
loves  to  investigate  and  exhibit.  The  spirit 
of  his  profound  philosophy  is  meantime 
worthy  both  of  the  Christian  character  and 
the  ample  intellect  of  him  who  excogitated 
it.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  the 
philosophical  satirist  or  caricaturist;  how- 
ever severelyllust  on  the  foibles,  the  incon- 
sistencies, the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  it 
is  a  philosophy  everywhere  compassionate, 
magnanimous,  and  philanthropic.  Its  tone, 
indeed,  like  that  of  the  philosophy  of  Pas- 
cal (though  not  shaded  with  the  same  deep 
melancholy) ,  is  entirely  modulated  by  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  frailty  and  ignorance 
of  man,  of  the  little  we  know  compared 
with  what  is  to  be  known,  and  of  the  duty 
of  humility,  modesty,  and  caution  in  rela- 
tion to  all  those  great  problems  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  tempt  and  exercise  man's  am- 
bitious speculations.  His  constant  feeling, 
amidst  the  beautiful  and  original  reasonings 
of  the  Analogy,  is  identical  with  that  of 
Newton,  when,  reverting  at  the  close  of  life 
to  his  sublime  discoveries,  he  declared  that 
he  seemed  only  like  a  child  who  had  been 
amusing  himself  with  picking  up  a  few 
shells  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean  of  univer- 
sal truth,  while  the  infinite  still  lay  unex- 
plored before  him.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  feel- 
ing not  only  of  Pascal  and  of  Newton,  but 
of  all  the  profoundest  speculators  of  our 
race,  whose  grandest  lesson  from  all  they 
learned,  was  the  vanishing  ratio  of  man's 
knowledge  to  man*s  ignorance.  Hence  the 
imn^ense  value  (if  only  as  a  discipline)  of  a 
careful  study  of  Butler's  writings,  to  every 
youthful  mind.  They  cannot  but  powerfully 
tend  to  check  presumption,  and  teach  mod- 
esty and  self-distrust. 

The  feebleness  of  Butler's  imagination 
was  singularly  contrasted  with  the  inventive 
and  constructive  qualities  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  detected  and 
employed  '*  analogies"  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment. He  is,  indeed,  almost  unique  in  this 
respect.  Other  philosophic  minds  (Bacon 
and  Burke  are  illustrious  examples) ,  which 
have  possessed  similar  aptitudes  for  ^*  ana. 
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logical "  zeasoning,  haye  .nmially  had  quite 
rafficient  of  the  kindred  actiTity  of  imagin- 
ation to  employ '* analogies''  for  the  poz- 
poB6  of  poetical  i^ustration.  If  Butler  pos- 
eened  this  faculty  hy  nature  in  any  tolerable 
measure,  it  must  (as  has  been  the  case  with 
some  other  great  thinkers)  have  been  re- 
preaeed  and  absorbed  by  his  habits  of  ab- 
straction. His  defect  in  this  respect  is  in 
some  respects  to  be  regretted,  since  unques- 
tionably the  illustrations  yrhich  imagin- 
ation would  have  supplied  to  argument,  and 
the  graces  it  would  have  imparted  to  style, 
would  have  made  his  writings  both  more  in- 
telligible and  more  attractive.  It  is  said 
that  once,  and  once  only,  he  *'  courted  the 
moses,"  having  indited  a  solitary  <*  acrostic 
to  a  fair  cousin  "  who  for  the  first,  and  as  it 
seems  the  only,  time,  inspired  him  with  the 
tender  passion.  But,  as  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers says,  we  have  probably  no  great  rea- 
son to  lamenj^  the  loss,  of  this  firagment  of  his 
poetry^ 

Butler's-composiUoii  is  almost  as  destitute 
of  the  vivacity  of  wit  as  of  the  graces  of 
imagination.  Yet  he  is  by  no  means  with- 
out that  dry  sort  of  humor,  which  often 
accompanies  very  vigorous  logic,  and,  in- 
deed, is  in  some  sense  inseparable  from  it ; 
ibr  the  neat  detection  of  a  sophism,  or  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  explosion  of  a  fallacy, 
produces  mutch  the  same  effect  as  wit  on 
those  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  close  and 
cogent  reasoning.  There  is  also  a  kind  of 
simple,  grave,  satirical  pleasantry,  with 
which  he  sometimes  states  and  refutes  an 
objection,  by  no  means  without  its  piquancy. 

As  to  the  complaint  of  obscurity,  which 
has  been  so  often  charged  on  Butler's  style, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  its  justice  in  the  sense  in' 
which  it  has  been  usually  preferred.  He  is 
I  difficult  author,  no  doubt,  but  he  is  so 
from  the  close  packing  of  his  thoughts,  and 
their  immense  generality  and  comprehen- 
(livcness ;  as  also  from  what  may  be  called 
the  breadth  of  his  march,  and  from  occa- 
Bional  lateral  excursions  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  some  objection  which  he  does 
Dot  formally  mention ,  but  which  might 
harass  his  flank ;  it  certainly  is  not  from 
indeterminate  language  or  (ordinarily)  in- 
voWed  construction.  All  that  is  really 
Tequired  in«the  reader,  capable  of  under- 
itanding  him  at  all,  is  to  do  just  what  he 
does  with  lyrical  poetry  (if  we  may  employ 


an  odd,  Und  yet  in  this  oae  point,  not  ini^^t 
comparison) ;  he  must  read  su£Biciently  often . 
to  make  all  the  transitions  of  thought 
familiar,  he  must  let  the  mind  dwell  with 
patience  on  each  argument  till  its  entire 
scope  and  bearing  are  properly  appreciated. 
Nothing  certainly  is  wanting  in  the  method 
or  arrangement  of  the  thoughts ;  and  the 
diction  seems  to  us  selected  with  the  utmost 
care  and  precision.  Indeed,  as  Professor 
Fitzgerald  justly  observes,  a  collation  of  the 
first  with  the  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Analogy  (the  variations  are  given  in  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  edition)  will  show,  by  the 
nature  of  the  alterations,  what  pains  Butler 
bestowed  on  a  point  on  which  he  is  errone- 
ously supposed  to  have  been  negligent.  In 
subjects  so  abstruse,  and  involving  so  much 
generality  of  expression,  the  utmost  difficulty 
must  always  be  experienced  in  selecting 
language  which  conveys  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  is  intended ;  and  this  point 
Butler  must  have  labored  immensely;  it 
may  be  added,  successfully,  since  he  has  at 
least  produced  works  which  have  seldom 
given  rise  to  disputes  as  to  his  meaning. 
Though  he  may  be  difficult  to  be  understood, 
few  people  com^dain  of  his  being  liable  to 
be  mijunderstood.  In  short,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  man  of  so  comprehen- 
sive a  mind,  and  dealing  with  such  abstract 
subjects,  ever  condensed  the  results  of  twenty 
years'  meditations  into  so  small  a  compass, 
with  so  little  obscurity.  No  doubt  greater 
amplification  would  have  made  him  more 
pleasing,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  perusal  of  his  writings  would  have  been  so 
useful  a  discipline ;  and  whether  the  troths 
he  has  delivered  would  have  fixed  themselves 
so  indelibly  as  they  now  generally  do  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  diligently  study  him.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  very  activity  of  mind  his 
writings  stimulate  and  demand.  But,  at 
any  rate,  if  precision  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  method  and  conseoutiveness  in  the 
thoughts,  are  sufficient  to  rebut  the  charge 
of  obscurity,  Butler  is  not  chargeable  with 
the  fault  in  the  ordinary  sense.  We  must 
never  forget  what  Whately  in  his  Rhetoric 
has  so  well  illustrated — that  perspicuity  is  a 
«  relative  quality."  To  the  intelligent,  or 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  sufficient  paina 
to  understand,  Butler  will  Aot  seem  charge^ 
able  with  obscurity.  'The  diction  is  plain, 
downright  Sazon-EoglishK  and  the  sfyle, 
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however  homely,  has,  as  the  writer  jnet 
mentioned  observes,  the  great  oharm  of 
transparent  simplioity  of  purpose  and  un- 
aflboted  earnestness. 

The  immortal  Analogy  has  probably  done 
more  to  silence  the  objections  of  infidelity 
than  any  other  ever  written  from  the  ear- 
liest **  apologies  "  downwards.  It  not  only 
most  critically  met  the  spirit  of  unbelief  in 
the  author's  own  day,  but  is  equally  adapt- 
ed to  meet  that  which  chiefly  prevails  in 
all  time.  In  every  age  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal, perhaps  the  principal,  objections  to 
the  Christian  Revelation,  have  been  those 
which  men's  preconceptiont  of  the  Divine 
character  and  administration— of  what  God 
>  must  be,  and  of  what  God  must  do — have 
suggested  against  certain  facts  in  the  sacred 
history,  or  certain  doctrines  it  reveals.  To 
show  the  objector,  then  (supposing  him  to  be 
a  theist,  as  nine-tenths  of  all  such  objectors 
have  been) ,  that  the  very  same  or  similar 
difficulties  are  found  in  the  structure  of  the 
universe  and  the  divine  administration  of  it, 
is  to  wrest  every  such  weapon  completely 
from  his  hands,  if  he  be  a  fisiir  reasoner  and 
remains  a  theist  at  all.  He  is  bound  by 
strict  logical  obligation  either  to  show  that 
the  parallel  difficulties  do  not  exist,  or  to 
show  how  he  can  solve  them,  while  he  can- 
not solve  those  of  the  Bible.  In  de&ult  of 
doing  either  of  these  things,  he  ought  either 
to  renounce  all  such  objections  to  Christian- 
ity, or  abandon  theism  altogether.  It  is 
true,  therefore,  that  though  Butler  leaves 
the  alternative  of  atheism  open,  he  hardly 
leaves  any  other  alternative  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  theists  who  have  objected  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  by  way  of 
reproach,  that  Butler  does  leave  that  door 
open ;  that  his  work  does  not  confute  the 
atheist.  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  not  its 
object  to  confute  atheism ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  it  does  not  diminish  by  one  grain 
any  of  the  arguments  against  it.  It  leaves 
the  evidence  for  theism*— every  particle  of 
it— just  where  it  was.  Butler  merely  avails 
himself  of  fi&cts  which  exist,  undeniably  exist 
(whether  men  be  atheists  or  theists) ,  to  neu- 
tralize a  certain  class  of  objections  against 
Christianity.  And  as  the  exhibition  of  such 
fhcts  as  form  the  pivot  on  which  Butler's  argu- 
ment turns,  does  not  impugn  the  truth  of 
theism,  but  leaves  its  ooneluslons,  and  the  im- 


mense preponderanob  and  ooxnrergence  of  evi- 
dence which  establish  them,  just  as  they  were, 
so  it  is  equally  true  that  Butler  has  sufficiently 
guarded  his  argument  from  any  perversion ; 
for  example,  in  Part  i.  chap.  n.  and  P&rt 
II.  chap.  III.    He  has  also  with  his  accus- 
tomed acuteness  and  judgment  shovm  that, 
even  on  the  principles  of  atheism  itself,  its 
confident  assumption  that,  if  its  principles 
be  granted,  a  future  lifls— future  happiness 
— ^future   misery — ^is  ,a  dream — cannot  he 
depended  on ;  for,  since  men  have  existed, 
they  may  again ;  and  if  in  a  bad  condition 
now,  in  a  worse  hereafter.    It  is  not,  on 
such  an  hypothesis,  a  whit  more  unacconnt- 
able  that  man's  life  should  be  renewed,  or 
preserved,  or  perpetuated  forever,  than  that 
it  should  have  been  originated  at  all.    On 
this  point,  he  truly  says,  <*  That  we  are  to 
live  hereafter  is  just  as  reooncilable  with 
the  scheme  of  atheism,  and  as  well  to  he 
accounted  for  by  it,  as  that  we  are  now 
alive,  is ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  argue  from  that  scheme,  that 
there  can  be  no  future  state." 

It  has  been  also  alleged  that  the  analogj 
only  "  shifts  the  difficulty  from  revealed  to 
natural  religion,"  and  that  **  atheists  might 
make  use  of  the  arguments,  and  have  done 
so."  The  answer  is,  not  only  (as  just  said) 
that  the  arguments  of  Butler  leave  every 
particle  of  the  evidence  for  theism  just  where 
it  was,  and  that  he  has  sufficiratly  guarded 
against  all  abuse  of  them ;  but  that  thefactii 
of  which  it  is  so  foolishly  said  that  the  athe- 
ist  might  make  ill  use,  had  always  been  the 
very  arguments  which  he  had  used,  and  of 
which  Butler  only  made  a  new  and  benefi- 
cial application .  The  objections  with  which 
he  perplexes  and  baffles  the  deist,  Ae  did  not 
give  to  the  atheist's  armory ;  he  took  them 
from  thence,  merely  to  make  an  unexpected 
and  more  legitimate  use  of  them.  The 
atheist  had  never  neglected  such  wea)x>n8, 
nor  was  likely  to  do  so,  previous  to  Batler's 
adroit  application  of  them.  The  charge  is 
ridiculous ;  as  well  might  a  man,  who  had 
verested  a  stiletto  from  an  assasun  to  de- 
fend himself,  be  accused  of  having  put  the 
weapon  into  the  assassin's  hands  1  It  was 
there  before^  he  merely  vrrested  it  thence. 
It  is  just  so  with  Butler.  « 

Further ;  we  cannot  but  thilik*  that  the 
conclusiveness  of  Butler's  work  as  against 
its  true  object,  The  Deist,  has  often  been  un- 
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domtod,  hj  many  tma  of  its  geoaine  ad- 
laixen.    Thus  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  instaoce, 
who  gives  sach  glowing  proofs  of  his  admi- 
ration  of  the  work,  and  eifMitiates  in  a  oon- 
genial  spirit   on   its  merits,  affirms   that 
**  those  overrate  the  power  of  analogy  who 
look  to  it  for  any  rezy  distinet  or  positive 
oontrilmtion  to  the  Christian  argument.    To 
repel  objeotions^in  fact,  iff  the  great  service 
which  analogy  has  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Bevelaiion,  and  it  is  the  oniy  service  which 
we  seek  for  at  its  hands."*    This,  abstract* 
edlj,  ia  tme ;  bat,  in  fact,  considering  the 
position  of  the  balk  of  the  objectors,  that 
they  have  been  invincibly  persaaded  of  the 
tralb  of  theism,  and  that  toeir  objections  to 
Ghxistianity  have  been  exdasively  or  chiefly 
of  the  kind  dealt  with  in  the  Analogy ^  the 
work  is  mneh  more  than  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem;  it  is  not  simply  of  negative  value. 
To  sooh  objectors  it  logicaUy  establishes  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  or  it  forces  them  to 
recede  from  theism,  which  the  bulk  will  not 
do.    If  a  man  says,  "  I  am  invincibly  per- 
suaded of  thotmth  of  proposition  A,  but  I 
eannot  receive  proposition  B,  because  objec- 
tions OfPfYtae  opposed  to  it ;  if  these  were 
removed,  my  objections  would  cease ; "  then, 
if  yoo  can  show  that  a,  p,  y  equally  apply  to 
the  proposition  A,  his  reception  of  which,  he 
says,  is  based  on  invincible  evidence,  you  do 
really  compel  soch  a  man  to  believe  that  not 
only  B  may  be  true,  but  that  it  is  true,  un« 
less  he  be  willing  (which  few  in  the  parallel 
ease  are)  to  abandon  proposition  A  as  well 
as  B.    This  is  precisdy  the  condition  in 
which  the  majority  of  deists  have  ever  been, 
if  we  may  judge  from  their  writings.    It  is 
osoally  the  h  priori  asnmption,  that  certain 
fiicts  in  the  history  of  the  Bible,  or  some 
portions  of  its  doctrine,  are  unworthy  of  the 
Deity,  and  incompatible  with  his  character 
or  administration,  that  has  chiefly  excited 
the  inerednlity  of  the  deist ;  fsx  more  than 
any  diasatiB&ction  with  the  positive  evidence 
which  substantiates  the  Divine  origin  of 
Christianity.    Neutralize  these  objections  by 
riiowing  that  they  are  equdUy  applicable  to 
iHiat  he  declares  he  cannot  relinquish— the 
doctrines  of  theism ;  and  you  show  him,  if 
he  has  a  particle  of  logical 'sagacity,  not 
only  that  Christianity  may  be  tfte,  but  that 
it  is  so ;  and  his  only  escape  is  by  relapsing 
bto  atheism,  or  resting  his  opporition  on 

*  Preledioiu  on  Butier,  etc.  p.  7. 
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Other  objections  of  a  very  feeble  obaTaeter 
in  comparison,  and  which,  probably,  few 
would  have  ever  been  contented  with  alone ; 
for  apart  from  those  objections  which  Butler 
r^ls,  the  historical  evidence  for  Christianity 
— ^the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  integrity  of 
its  records,  and  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
its  founders,  showing  that  they  could  not 
have  constructed  such  a  system  if  they 
wouldt  and  would  not,  supposing  them  im- 
postors, if  they  could — is  stronger  than  that 
for  any  fact  in  history. 

In  consequence  of  this  position  of  the 
argument,  Butler's  book,  to  large  classes  of 
objectors,  though  practically  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  not  only  proves  Christianity 
may  be  true,  but  in  all  logical  fairness 
proves  it  is  so.  This  he  himself,  with  his 
usual  judgment,  points  out.  He  says: 
**  And  objections,  which  are  equally  cppli- 
cable  to  both  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
are,  properly  speaking,  answered  by  its  l^ing 
shown  that  they  are  so,  provided  the  former 
be  admitted  to  be  true^ 

The  praise  which  Mackintosh  bestowed 
on  this  great  work  is  alike  worthy  of  it 
and  himself.  "  Butler's  great  work,  though 
only  a  commentary  on  the  singularly  orig- 
inal and  pregnant  passage  of  Origen,  which 
is  so  honestly  prefixed  to  it  as  a  motto,  is, 
notwithstanding,  the  most  original  and  pro- 
found work  extant  in  any  language,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion."  •  The  favorite 
topics  of  the  Sermons  are,  of  course,  largely 
insisted  on  in  the  Analogy;  such  as  the 
"  ignorance  of  man ; "  the  restrictions  which 
the  limitations  of  his  nature  and  his  position 
in  the  universe  shonld  impose  on  his  spec* 
ulati<ms;  his  subjection  to  '*  probability 
as  the  guide  of  life;"  the  folly  and  pre- 
sumption of  pronouncing,  h  priori,  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Divine  Ruler 
i^m  our  contracted  point  of  view,  and  our 
glimpses  of  but  a  very  small  segment  of 
his  universal  plan.  These  topics  Butler  en- 
forces with  a  power  not  less  admirable  than 
the  sagacity  with  which  he  traces  the  anal- 
ogies batween  the  "  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature,"  and  the  disdosures  of  *<  Divine 
Revelation."  These  last,  of  course,  form  the 

4^  A  far  different  and  utterly  inconsistent  judg- 
ment in  an  respects  is  repoftea,  in  his  '*  Life,'*  to 
have  iaUen  from  him.  Bob,  as  Professor  Fitzgerald 
shows,  it  is  so  strangely,  and,  indeed,  amusingly 
contrary  to  the  above,  that  it  mnst  have  b^ 
fonndea  on  some  mistake  of  something  that  must 
'  have  been  said  in  conversation. 
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staple  of  the  argument ;  but  to  eoforce  the 
proper  deductious  from  them,  the  above 
favorite  topics  are  absolutely  essential. 

It  has  been  sometimes,  though  erroneously, 
surmised,  that  Butler  vras  considerably  in- 
debted to  preceding  writers.  That  in  the 
progress  of  the  long  deistical  controversy 
many  theologians  should  have  caught  glimp- 
ses of  the  same  line  of  argument,  is  not 
wonderful.  The  constant  iteration  by  the 
English  deists  of  that  sameolaasof  difficulties 
to  which  the  Analogy  replies,  could  not  fiiil 
to  lead  to  a  partial  perception  of  the  power- 
ful instrument  it  was  reaerved  for  Butler 
effectually  to  wield.  It  has  been  here  as 
with  almost  every  other  great  Intellectual 
achievement  of  man ;  many  minds  have  been 
simultaneously  engaged  by  the.  natural 
progress  of  events  abotU  the  same  subject 
of  thought;  there  have  been  "coming 
shadows"  and  *«  vague  anticipations,"  per- 
haps even  simultaneous  inventions  or  dis- 
coveries; and  then  ensues  much  debate  as 
to  the  true  claimants.  Thus  it  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  calculus,  the  analysis  of  water, 
the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the 
discovery  of  Neptune. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  merit  of  the  systematic 
construction  of  the  entire  argument  rests 
with  Butler.  Nor  would  it  have  much 
detracted  from  his  merit,  even  if  he  had 
derived  far  larger  fragments  of  the  fabric 
from  his  contemporaries  than  we  have  any 
reason  to  believe  he  did.  They  would  have 
been  but  single  stones ;  the  arohitectufal 
genius  which  brought  them  from  their  distant 
quarries,  and  polished  them,  and  wrought 
them  into  a  massive  evidence,  was  his  alone. 

Professor  Fitzgerald  has  truly  remarked, 
that  the  work  of  Dr.  James  Foster  against 
Tindal  (an  author  Butler  evidently  has  con- 
stantly in  h^  eye),  presents  some  curious 
parallelisms  with  certain  passages  of  the 
Analogy;  we  have  ourselves  noted  in  Cony- 
beare's  reply  to  the  same  infidel  writer 
(published  six  years  before  the  Analogy)^ 
other  parallelisms  not  less  striking.  But  it 
seems  quite  improbable  that  Butler  should 
have  derived  aid  from  any  such  sonroes, 
since  his  work  was  being  excogitated  for 
many  years  before  it  vras  published ;  nay,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he 
largely  transfused  into  it  portions  of  the 
sermons  delivered  so  long  before   at   the 
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Rolls,  and  of  which  a  far  greater  number 
must  have  been  preached  than  the  fifteen 
he  published ;  so  that,  perhaps,  it  is  more 
near  the  truth  to  say  that  contemporary 
writers  had  been  indebted  to  him,  than  he 
to  them. 

The  '<  pr^nant  sentence  "  from  Origen, 
however,  is  not  the  only  thing  which  mtfy 
have  suggested  to  Butler  his  great  work. 
Berkeley,  in  a  long  passage  of  the  *<  Minute 
Philosopher,"  cited  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
clearly  lays  down  the  principle  on  which 
such  a  work  as  the  Analogy  might  be  coi> 
structed. 

The  spirit  of  the  Analogy  is  admirable. 
Though  eminently  controversial  in  its  origin 
and  purpose ;  and  though  the  author  must 
constantly  have  had  the  deistical  writers  of 
the  day  in  his  eye,  his  work  is  calm  and 
dignified,  and  divested  of  every  trace  of  the 
controversial  spirit.  He  does  not  even  men- 
tion the  names  of  the  men  whose  opinions 
he  is  refuting;  and  if  their  systems  had 
been  merely  some  new  minerals,  or  serolites 
dropped  upon  the  world  from  some  unknown 
sphere,  he  could  not  have  analyzed  them 
with  less  of  passion. 

Of  Butler's  ethical  philosophy,  as  ex- 
pounded especially  in  the  Sermons  on  Human 
Nature f.  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  remarks, 
prefixed  to  this  Encyclopedia,  supersede 
further  notice  in  the  present  brief  article. 
But  it  may  be  remarked  in  general  of  the 
sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls,  that  though 
not  so  much  read  (if  we  except,  perhaps, 
the  three  just  mentioned)  as  the  Analogy^ 
they  are  to  the  full  as  worthy  of  being  read ; 
they  deserve  all  that  is  so  strikingly  said  of 
them  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation .  Some 
of  them  fill  one  with  wonder  at  the  sagacity 
with  which  the  moral  paradoxes  in  human 
nature  are  investigated  and  reoonciled. 
Take,  for  example,  the  sermon  on  Balaam. 
The  first  feeling  in  many  a  mind  on  reading 
the  history  in  the  Old  Testament  is,  that 
man  could  not  so  act  in  the  given  circum- 
stances.  We  doubt  if  ever  any  man  deeply 
pondered  the  sermon  of  Butler,  in  which  he 
dwells  on  the  equally  unaccountable  phtr 
nomena  of  human  conduct,  less  observed,  in* 
deed,  only  because  more  observable, — and 
questioned  tfny  longer  man's  powers  of  self- 
deception,  even  to  such  feats  of  folly  and 
wickedness  as  are  recorded  of  the  prophet. 
The  editions  of  Butler's  writingii,  sep^- 
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ratelyor  altogetber;  have  boeii  tramerous, 
and  it  is  impoceible  within  the  limits  of  this 
article  to  specify  tbem ;  still  lees  todojas- 
tice  to  the  literature  which  they  have  pro- 
duced. His  commentators  have  been  many 
and  most  illustrious ;  seldom  has  a  man  who 
wrote  BO  little,  engaged  so  many  great  minds 
to  do  him  homage,  by  becoming  his  expo- 
nents and  annotators.  It  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  mention  with  deserved  honor 
the  Remarks  of  Sa  James  Mackintosh  pre- 


J088PH  BtftLBB, 


fixed  to  this  Encydopasdia ;  the  <<  Prelec- 
tions "  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  Anahgy ;  the 
valuable  **  Essay  "  of  Dr.  Hampden  on  the 
<*  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity  : " 
some  beautiful  applications  of  Butler's  prin- 
ciple in  Whately's  **  Essays  on  the  Peculiar- 
ities of  Christianity ;  "  and  the  admirable 
edition  of  the  Analogy  by  Professor  Fits- 
gerald,  which  is  enriched  by  many  very 
acute  and  judicious  notes,  and  by  a  oopionB 
and  valuable  index. 


Chinesx  Customs  the  Antipodes  of  Eng- 
lish.— The  Tery  striking  contrarieties  in  com- 
parison with  our  own,  are  amusingly  given  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  work  published  at 
Macao  :  "  On  inquiring  of  a  boatman  in  which 
direction  Macao  lay,  I  was  answered  in  the 
wut'^moTikt  the  wind,  as  I  was  informed,  being 
eatU90uik,  We  do  not '  say  so  in  Europe, 
thought  I;  but  imagine  my  surprise  when,  in 
explioning  the  utility  of  the  compass,  the  boat- 
man added  that  the  needle  pointed  to  the 
<ou2A .'  Wishing  to  change  the  subject,  I  re- 
marked that  I  concluded  he  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  some  high  festiyal  or  merry-making,  as 
his  di>BS8  was  completely  white.  He  told  me, 
with  a  look  of  much  dejection,  that  his  only 
brother  had  died  the  wec^  before,  and  that  he 
was  in  the  deepest  mourning  for  him.  On 
landing,  the  first  object  that  attracted  my  no- 
tice was  a  military  mandarin,  who  wore  an  em- 
broidertd  pettieoatt  with  a  string  of  beads 
round  his  neck,  and  who»  besides,  carried  a 
fan  ;  it  was  with  some  dismay  I  observed  him 
mount  on  the  right  side  of  his  horse.  On  my 
way  to  the  house  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
several  old  Chinese  standing  on  stilts^  some  of 
whom  had  gray  beards,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
huge  goggling  spectacles ;  they  were  delightedly 
employed  in  flying  paper  kites,  while  a  group 
of  boys  were  gravely  looking  on,  and  regiurding 
the  innocent  occupation  of  their  seniors  with 
the  most  serious  and  gratified  attention.  De^ 
siroua  to  see  the  literature  of  so  curious  a  peo- 
ple, I  looked  in  at  a  book-store.  The  proprie- 
tor told  me  that  the  language  had  no  alphabet, 
and  I  was  somewhat  astonished,  on  his  opening 
a  Chinese  volume,  to  find  him  begin  at  what  I 
hod  all  my  life  previously  considered  the  end  of 
the  book.  He  read  the  date  of  the  publication 
—'The  fifth  year,  tenth  month,  twenty-third 
day.' — '  We  arrange  our  dates  differently,'  I  ob- 
served; and  begged  that  ho  would  speak  of 
their  ceremonials.  He  commenced  by  saying, 
'When  you  receive  a  distinguished  guest,  do 
not  fail  to  place  him  on  your  left  hand,  for 
that  is  the  seat  of  honor;  and  be  cautious  not  to 
uncover  the  head,  as  it  would  be  an  unbecom- 
ing act  of  familiarity.'  Hardly  prepared  for 
thu  blow  to  my  established  notions,  I  requested 


he  would  discourse  of  thdr  philosophy.  He  re- 
opened the  volume,  and  read  with  becoming 
gravity, '  The  most  learned  men  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  seat  of  human  understand- 
ing is  the  stomach  1 '  On  arriving  at  my  quar- 
ters, I  thought  that  a  cup  of  <  Young  Hyson  ' 
woiUd  prove  refreshing,  feeling  certain  that,  in 
this  at  least,  I  should  meet  with  nothing  to 
surprise  me;  imagine  my  astonishment  when  I 
observed  that  the  *  favorite  leaf*  the  China- 
man was  about  to  infuse,  looked  quite  different 
to  any  I  had  ever  seen,  it  being,  in  color,  a  dull 
olive,  having  none  of  the  usual  bloom  on  its 
surface.  I  remarked  on  its  appearance,  when 
my  attendant  quietly  said  that  they  never  use 
painted  tea  in  China;  but,  as  the  foreigners  pay 
a  better  price  for  it  when  the  leaves  are  made  of 
one  uniform  color,  they  of  course  had .  no  ob- 
jection to  cover  them  with  powders.  On  drink- 
ing the  infusion  made  from  the  ^ure  leaf,  I  at 
once  resolved  to  become  a  convert  to  this  fash- 
ion, leaving  the  other  Chinese  customs  foe  fu- 
ture consideration. '  * 


The  Wobd  "  Lover." — It  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  friend,  and  was  formerly  in  common  use 
in  that  sense.  Thus  in  Psalm  zxxviii.  11 ,  we 
have,  in  the  old  version,  '*  My  lovers  and  my 
neighbors  did  stand  looking  upon  my  trouble," 
and  also  in  the  common  version,  "  My  lovers 
and  my  friends  stand  aloof  from  my  sore."-— So 
afterwards  in  875  Brutus  begins  his  address  to 
the  people, "  Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers." 
Another  change  which  ^ has  been  undergone  by 
this  and  some  otheifwords  is  that  they  are  now 
usually  applied  only  to  men,  whereas  formerly 
they  were  common  to  both  sexes.  This  has  hap- 
pened, for  instance,  to  paramour  and  villain,  as 
well  as  to  lover.  But  villain  is  still  a  term  of 
reproach  for  a  woman  as  well  as  for  a  man  in 
some  of  the  provinoial  dialects.  And,  although 
we  no  longer  call  a  woman  a  lover,  we  still  say 
of  a  man  and  woman  that  they  are  lovers,  or  a 
pair  of  lovers.  I  find  the  term  lover  distinctly 
applied  to  a  woman  in  so  late  a  work  as  Smol- 
lett's "  Count  Fathom,"  published  in  1754  : 
"  These  were  alarming  symptoms  to  a  lover  of 
her  delicacy  and  pride."  (Vol.  i.  ch.  10.)— 
Professor  Craik*s  English  of  Shakspeare. 
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imawABi>  80 ! 


WSSTWABD  HO! 


To  ihB  EdUor  o/the  JVcw  York  Daily  Timei: 

DiAS  Sn, — ^I  oherish  a  denre  to  tee  the 
Wtsi;  bat  I  mean  th«  West  in  the  true 
flense  of  the  word — ^not  the  West  of  Illinois, 
nor  yet  eyen  .of  Minnesota — bat  the  West 
«as  is''  the  West— the  West  of  the  Terri- 
tories—of the  Indian  and  the  Baffi&lo — the 
West  of  tiie  Setting  Sun  ! 

Praj  read,  inwardly  dicest,  and  then  print 
the  inclosed  extracts  of  a  letter  from  a  friend 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  gives  the  how 
and  the  when  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
trip  I  hanker  after,  and  then  tell  me  if  yon, 
or  some  one  or  more  of  year  friends,  woald 
not  like  to  make  up  such  a  party,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  glimpse  or  that  normal- 
aborieinal  conditions  of  thines  which  is  so 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  which  will  hardly 
outlast  our  time. — ^xours  truly,     Viatok. 

«  FoBT  LBAYSHwoRTn,  Jan.  16, 1867. 
•  •  •  cc  I  i^^Ye  received  yours  of  Dec. 
12.  The  principal  feature  in  it  seems  to  be 
the  subject  of  making  up  a  party  for  a  trip 
westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  during 
the  ensuing  Summer.  *  *  But  my  move- 
ments need  not  interfere  with  an^  party  of 
persons  wishing  to  make  that  interesting 
expedition — ^be^ase  they  can  very  readily 
go  with  the  Paymaster,  who  always  has  an 
escorttoFort  Litfamie.  *  *  There  is  great 
interest  and  excitement  always  attached  to 
the  hunter's  Hfe  upon  the  vast  prairies,  and 
among  the  splendid  mountains  of  the  West, 
bat  no  one  should  attempt  it  unless  fully 
prepared  for  every  hardship.  Persons  of 
wealth  who  can  command  the  means  and 
appliances  to  make  them  comfortable  get 
aion^  very  well — ^but  fiir  diffiarent  would  it 
be  with  those  who  find  themselves  in  tiiose 
distant  wilds  without  the  necessaries  of  a 
banter's  life.  When  troops  are  sent  out,  of 
course  every  thine  is  provided  to  make  them 
efficient,  and  so  raey  are  always* cared  for. 
To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  is  required, 
I  inclose  a  list  of  articles  and  supplies  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  fy  six  persons.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  Aat  tnere  are  no 
stores  and  blacksmith's  shops  on  the  prairies, 
and  you  must  start  always  prepared  for  ac- 
cidents of  wear  and  tear,  and  breakage. 
There  is  an  English  gentleman,  Sir  George 
Gore,  now  hunting  among  the  mountains, 
and  bis  ontfit  is  of  a  very  perfect  character. 
It  cannot  be  less  than  at  a  cost  of  $100,000, 
but  that  would  include  his  escort  of  30  men 
at  a  year's  wa^,  larj^e  numbers  of  animals, 
&c.  He  carried  with  him,  for  instance, 
three  tons  of  ammunition,  which  he  brought 
from  England,  besides  all  sorts  and  descrip- 
tions of  guns,  pistols,  dogs,  fishing  tackle, 
and  other  things  entirely  too  numeiooa  to 


mentioiH-to  say  nothing  of  one  very  accom- 
plished person  whose  profession  is  simply  to 
make  artificial  flies  to  entice  foolish  trout  to 
the  surface  of  babbling  brooks.  Sir  George 
says  he  was  the  most  accomplished  fly-maker 
in  Europe.  The  Government  cannot  supply 
any  thing,  and  all  that  I  have  ennmeratea  it 
would  be  well  to  procure  in  St.  Louis,  except 
the  horses  and  mules,  which  could  be  better 
furnished  in  this  neighborhood.  A  peculiar 
kind  of  horse  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
chase  of  the  buflBetlo,  and  can  be  bought  here 
for  about  $130.  The  outlay  of  each  person, 
of  a  party  of  six,  would  be  about  $300— for 
a  trip  lasting  four  months— but  you  know 
the  property  could  be  disposed  of  on  their 
return — witn  the  loss  of  tne  wear  and  tear 
to  be  calculated  only.  The  sum  I  have 
stated  would  include  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
quantity  of  provisions. 

**  The  expense  of  travel  to  this  place  from 
New  York,  is  $38,  not  including  extras  and 
hotel  expenses.  Please  let  me  hear  from 
you  in  re^rd  to  the  matter,  so  that  the 
preliminaries  can  be  arranged,  for  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  be  prepared  for  such  long 
journeys. 

<*  Outfit  necessary  for  six  genilemen  and  one 
driver  for  a  hunting  trip  on  the  Plains  and 
Rocky  Mountains. 

"6  Horses;  6  Saddles;  6  Bridles;  7  Saddle 
Bhinkets;  6  Pahr  Spurs;  6  Mules;  1  Wagon, 
(iron  axle);  6  Sets  Harness;  1  Water  Bucket; 

1  Water  Keg  or  Tank;  1  Tar  Bucket;  6  Wagon 
Bows;  1  Ridge  Pole;  1  Ring  Bolt  (extra);  1 
Tongue  Bolt  (extra) ;  2  Horse  Brashes;  2  (Tuny 
Gombs;  1  BearingChain;  2  Breast  Chains;  1 
Fifth  Oham;  8  Halter  Chains;  2  Stretohw 
Chains;  2  Wagon  Covers;  1  Wagon  Hammer; 
6  S  Hooks  (extra);  6  Halters  and  Straps;  2 
Pairs  Hames  (extra);  6  Holsters;  18  Lariats; 
6  Open  Links  (extra);  1  Lead  Line;  4  Collar 
Pads,  (extra) ;  18  Picket  Pins;  4LinchPins 
(extra) ;  6  Open*  Rings  (extra) ;  1  Wagon 
Saddle;  1  Jack  Screw;  20  Hame  Strings 
(extra);  IJookey Stick;  6 Surcingles;  8 Neck 
Straps;  1  Double  Tree  (extra) ;  2  Single  Trees 
(extra);  1  Wagon  Tongue  (extra);  6  Ts, 
(extra);  2  Whips;  2 Pounds  Nails;  8 Bottles 
Opodeldoc;  6  Pounds  CSastile  Soap;   1  Auger; 

2  Felling  Axes;  4  Axe-helves;  1  Hatchet;  1 
Handsaw;  1  Chisel;  1  Monkey  Wrench;  1 
Buckskin;  9  Tin  Cups;  1  CJofito  Blill;  1  Cofibe 
Pot;  2  Pounds  Horse-shoe  Nails;  20  Horse- 
shoes; 20  Mule^hoes;  1  Skillet  and  Lid;  8 
Pounds  Tallow;  11-2  Pounds  Lampblack;  1 
Sausage  (Gutter  fbr  making  Hash;  1  Hammer; 
2  Camp  Kettles;  1  Camp  Hatchet;  Matches; 
CofleeandTea;  Hams;  Lard;  Beans;  Candles; 
Plates;  Sheath  Knives;  Rifles;  Powder;  Pig 
Lead;  1  Sibley  Tent-Pole  and  Pins;  2  Mesa 
Pans;  7  Canteens;  Salt  and  Pepper;  Sugar; 
Flour;  Hard  Bread;  Rice;  Soap;  Knives  and 
Forks;  Spoons;  Ballet  Moulds;  Shot;  Percussion 
Caps;  Tobacco;  Camp  Beds  and  Bedding.*' 
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CHAPTER  XLTIIi 
▲  FSAGMEIIT    OF  A    LETTER. 

Long  before  Lord  Glencore  had  began  to 
nlly  from  an  attack  which  had  revived  aU 
the  symptoma  of  his  former  illnees,  Billy 
Traynor  had  perfectly  recovered,  and  was 
aaridaouely  oooupied  in  attending  him.  Al- 
most the  first  tidings  which  Qlencore  could 
comprehend  aasared  him  that  the  boy  was 
safe,  and  living  at  Massa  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Chevalier  Stubber,  and  waiting 
eagerly  for  Billy  to  join  him.  A  brief  ex- 
tmct  from  one  of  the  youth's  letters  to  his 
warm-hearted  follower  will  suffice  to  show 
how  he  himself  regarded  the  incident  which 

befell 9  and  the  fortune  that  lay  before  him. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

'« It  was  a  long  swim  of  a  dark  night, 
too,  Master  Billy;  and  whenever  the  arm 
of  a  tree  would  jostle  me,  as  it  floated  past, 
I  felt  as  though  that  blessed  courier  was 
.sgain  upon  me,  and  turned  to  ^ve  fight  at 
OBoe.  if  it  were  not  that  the  river  took  a 
sudden  bend,  as,  it  nears  the  sea,  I  must  in- 
fiillibly  have  been  carried  out ;  but  I  found 
myself  quite  suddenly  in  slack  water,  and 
very  soon  after  it  shallowed  so  much  that  I 
could  walk  ashore.  The  thought  of  what 
became  of  my  adversary  weighed  more  heavily 
on  me  when  I  touched  land  ;  indeed,  while 
my  own  chances  of  escape  were  few,  I  took 
his  fate  easily  enough.  With  all  its  dangers 
it  was  a  glorious  time,  as,  hurrying  down- 
ward in  the  torrent,  through  the  dark 
night,  the  thunder  growling  overhead,  the 
breakers  batterin||  away  on  the  bar,  I  was 
the  only  living  thing  there  to  confront  that 
pdril !  What  an  etnolem  of  my  own  fate  in 
eveiy  thing — a  headlong  course — an  un- 
knovrn  enmng— darkness — utter  and  da^less 
darkness — around  ^e,  and  not  one  single 
soul  to  say, '  Goura^ ! '  There  is  something 
splendidly  exciting  m  the  notion  of  having 
felt  thoughts  that  others  have  never  felt— of 
having  set  footsteps  in  that  un tracked  sand, 
where  no  traveller  has  ever  ventured.  This 
imprcMion  never  left  me  as  I  buffeted  the 
murl^  waves,  and  struck  out  boldly  through 
the  sarfy  stream.  Nay,  more,  it  will  never 
leave  me  while  I  live.  I  have  now  proved 
myself  to  my  own  heart !  I  have  been,  wad 
for  a  considerable  time,  too,  face  to  fiioe  with 
death.  I  have  regarded  mv  fate  as  certain, 
and  yet  have  I  not  ouailed  in  spirit  or 
flinched  in  coolness?  No,  Billy ;  I  reviewed 
every  step  of  my  strange  and  wayward  life. 
I  bethought  me  of  my  childhood,  with  all  its 
ambitious  longings,  and  my  boyish  days  as 
sorrow  first  broke  upon  me,  and  I  felt  that 
there  was  a  fitness  in  this  darksome  and 
mysterious  ending  to  a  life  that  touched  on 
no  other  eodstenoe.    For  was  I  not  as  mueh 
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alone  in  the  great  world,  as  when  I  swam 
there  in  the  yellow  flood  of  the  Magra? 

**  As  the  booming  breakers  of  the  sea  met 
mj  ear,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  nearing  the 
wide  ocean,  I  felt  as  might  a  soldier  when 
charging  an  enemy*s  battery  at  speed.  I 
was  wildly  mad  with  impatience  to  get  for- 
ward, and  shouted  till  my  voice  rung  out 
above  the  din  around  me.  How  the  mad 
cheer  echoed  in  my  own  heart.  It  was  ^e 
trumpet  call  of  victory ! 

*'  Was  it  reaction  from  all  this  excite- 
ment ^-  the  depression  that  follows  past 
danger — that  made  me  feel  low  and  miser- 
able afterwards?  I  know  I  walked  along 
towaids  Lorenza  in  listlessness,  and  when 
a  gend'arme  stopped  to  question  me,  and 
asked  for  my  passport,  I  had  not  even  energy 
to  tell  him  how  I  came  there!  Even  the 
intense  desire  to  see  that  spot  once  more— 
to  walk  that  earden  ana  sit  upon  that 
terrace — all  had  left  me :  it  was  as  though 
the  waves  had  drowned  the  spirit  and  left 
the  limbs  to  move  unguided.  He  led  me 
beside  the  walls  of  the  villa,  by  the  little 
wicket  itself,  and  still  I  felt  no  touch  of 
feeling,  no  memory  came  back  on  me;  I 
vras  indifferent  to  all !  and  yet  you  know 
how  many  a  weary  mile  I  have  come  just 
to  see  them  once  more!  to  revisit  a  spot, 
where  the  only  day-dream  of  my  life  flat- 
tered, and  where  I  gave  way  to  the  prompt- 
ing of  a  hope  that  have  not  often  vrarmed 
this  sad  heart  of  mine ! 

**  What  a  sluggish  swamp  has  this  nature 
of  mine  become,  when  it  needs  a  hurricane 
of  passion  to  stir  it.  Here  I  am,  living, 
breathing,  walking,  and  sleeping ;  but  with- 
out one  sentiment  that  attaches  me  to  exis- 
tence ;  and  yet  do  I  feel  as  though,  whatever 
endangered  life,  or  jeopardied  tamo,  would 
call  me  up  to  an  effort  and  make  me  of  some 
value  to  myself. 

<*  I  went  yesterday  to  see  my  old  studio : 
sorry  things  were  those  strivings  of  mine— 
false  endeavors  to  realize  conceptions  that 
must  have  some  other  interpreter  than  mar- 
ble. Forms  are  but  weak  appeals— woids 
are  coarse  ones;  music  alone,  my  dear 
friend,  is  the  troe  voice  of  the  heart's  mean- 
iiigs. 

**  How  a  KtUe  melody  that  a  peasant  girl 
was  singing  last  night  touched  me*  It  was 
one  that  $m  used  to  warble,  humming  as  we 
walked,  like  some  stray  waif  thrown  up  by 
memory  on  the  waste  of  life. 

**  So  then,  at  last,  I  feel  I  am  not  a  sculp- 
tor ;  still  as  little,  with  all  your  teaching, 
am  I  a  scholar.  The  world  of  active  lim 
offors  to  me  none  of  its  seductions ;  I  only 
recognise  what  there  is  in  it  of  vulgar  con- 
tention and  low  rivalry.  I  cannot  m  any  of. 
.^e  bandied  things  by  which  men  eke  out 
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Babsistence,  and  jet  I  long  for  the  independ- 
ence  of  being  the  arbiter  of  my  own  daily 
life.  What  is  to  become  of  me  ? — Bay,  dear- 
est, best  of  friends — say  but  the  word,  and 
let  me  try  to  obey  you.  What  of  our  old 
planrof  *  savagery?'  The  fascinations  of 
civilized  habits  have  made  no  stronger  hold 
upon  me  since  we  relinquished  that  grand 
idea  !  Neither  you  nor  I  assuredly  have  any 
pli|^e8  assigned  us  at  the  feast  of  this  old- 
world  life — none  have  bidden  us  to  it,  nor 
have  we  even  the  fitting  garments  to  grace 
it! 

**  There  are  moments,  however,-H)ne  of 
them  is  on  me  now  while  I  write, — ^wherein 
I  should  like  to  storm  that  strong  citadel  of 
social  exclusion,  and  test  its  strength.  Who 
are  they  who  garrison  it?  Are  uiey  better, 
and  wiser,  and  purer  than  their  fellows? 
Are  thev  lifted  by  the  accidents  of  fortune 
above  the  accidents  and  infirmities  of  na- 
ture? and  are  they  more  gentle-minded, 
more  kindly-heartea,  and  more  forgiving 
than  others  ?  This  I  should  wish  to  snow 
and  learn  for  myself.  Would  they  admit  us 
for  the  nonce  to  see  and  judge  them,  let  the 
bastard  and  the  beggar  sit  down  at  their 
board,  and  make  brotherhood  with  them? 
I  trow  not,  Billy.  They  would  hand  us  over 
to  the  police ! 

'<  And  my  friend  the  courier  was  not  so 
far  astray  when  he  called  us  vagabonds ! 

*<  If  I  were  free,  I  shbuld,  of  course,  be 
with  you  ;  but  I  am  under  a  kind  of  mild 
bondage  here,  of  which  I  don't  clearly  com- 

Erehend  the  meaning.  The  chief  minister 
as  taken  me,  in  some  fashion,  under  his 
protection,  and  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  no  ill  is  intended  me,  and,  indeed,  so 
far  as  treatment  and  moderate  liberty  are 
ccjncerned,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
Still  there  is  something  deeply  woundine  in 
all  this  mysterious  *  consideration.'  It  wnis- 
pers  to  me  of  an  interest  in  me  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  ashamed  to  avow  it— of 
kind  feelings  held  in  check  by  self-esteem. 
Good  Heavens!  what  have  /done,  that  this 
humiliation  should  be  my  portion  ?  There  is 
no  need  of  any  subtlety  to  teach  me  what  I 
am,  and  what  the  world  insists  I  must  re- 
main. There  is  no  ambition  I  dare  to  strive 
for,  no  affection  my  heart  ma^  cherish,  no 
honorable  contest  I  may  encage  in,  but  that 
the  utterance  of  one  fatal  word  may  not 
bar  the  gate  against  my  entrance,  and  send 
me  back  in  shame  and  confusion.  Had  I  of 
myself  incurred  this  penalty,  there  would 
be  in  me  that  stubborn  sense  of  resistance 
that  occurs  to  every  one  who  counts  the 
gain  and  loss  of  all  his  actions ;  but  I  have 
not  done  so !  In  the  work  of  my  own  degra- 
dation I  am  blameless ! 
**  I  have  just  been  told  that  a  certain  Prin- 


cess De  Sabloukoff  is  to  arrive  here  this 
evening,  and  that  I  am  to  wait  upon  her  im- 
mediately.   Good  Heavens,  can  she  be . 

The  thought  has  just  struck  me,  and  my 
head  is  already  wandering  at  the  bare  notion 
of  i  t !  How  I  pray  that  this  may  not  be  so ; 
my  own  shame  is  enough  and  more  than  1 

can  bear  ;  but  to  witness  that  of .    Can 

you  tell  me  nothing  of  this  ?  But  even  if 
you  can,  the  tidings  will  have  come  tpo  late 
— I  shall  have  already  seen  her. 

**  I  am  unable  to  write  more  now ;  my 
brain  is  burning,  and  my  hand  trembles,  so 
that  I  cannot  trace  the  letters.  Adieu  till 
this  evening. 

<<  Midnight. 

**  I  was  ail  in  error,  dear  friend.  1  have 
seen  her ;  for  the  last  two  hours  we  have 
conversed  together,  and  my  suspicion  had 
no  foundation.  She  evidently  knows  all  my 
history,  and  almost  gives  me  to  believe  that 
one  day  or  other  I  may  stand  free  of  this 
terrible  shame  that  oppresses  me.  If  this 
were  possible,  what  vengeance  would  be 
enough  to  wreak  on  those  who  have  thus 
practised  on  me?  Can  you  imagine  any 
Vendetta  that  would  pay  off  the  heart-cor- 
roding misery  that  has  made  my  yonth  like 
a  sorrowful  old  age,  dried  up  hope  within 
me,  made  my  an^bition  to  be  a  snare,  and  my 
love  a  mere  mockery  ?  I  could  spend  a  lira 
in  the  search  after  this  revenge,  and  think 
it  all  too  short  to  exhaust  it ! 

*'  I  have  much  to  tell  you  of  this  Princess, 
but  I  doubt  if  I  can  remember  it.  Her 
manner  meant  so  much  and  yet  so  little— 
there  was  such  ele^noe  of  expression  with 
such  perfect  simplicity — so  much  of  the 
finest  knowledge  of  life  united  to  a  kind  of 
hopeful  trust  m  mankind,  that  I  kept  eter- 
nally balancing  in  my  mind  whether  her  in- 
telligence or  ner  kindliness  had  the  su- 
premacy.  She  spoke  to  me  much  of  the 
Harleys.  Ida  was  well,  and  at  Florence. 
She  had  refused  Wahnsdorfs  offer  of  mar- 
riage, and  though  ardently  solicited  to  let 
time  test  her  decision,  persisted  in  her  re- 
jection. 

**  Whether  she  knew  of  my  affbction  or 
not,  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  opine  not,  for  she 
talked  of  Ida  as  one  whose  haughty  nature 
would  decline  alliance  with  even  an  imperial 
house  if  they  deemed  it  a  condescension  ;  so 
that  the  refusal  of  Wahnsdorf  may  have 
been  on  this  ground*  But  how  can  it  mat- 
ter to  me  ? 

'*  I  am  to  remain  here  a  week,  I  think 
they  sdid.  Sir  Horace  Upton  is  coming  on 
his  way  south,  and  wishes  to  see  me  ;.but 
you  will  be  with  me  ere  that  time,  and  then 
we  can  plan  our  future  together.  As  this 
web  of  intrigue,  for  so  I  cannot  but  feel  it, 
draws  more  closely  around  me,  I  grow  more 
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and  more  impatient  to  break  bounds  and  be 
away  !  It  is  evident  enough  that  my  destiny 
is  to  be  the  sport  of  some  accident,  lucky  or 
.unlucky,  in  the  fate  of  others.  Shall  I 
await  this? 

**  And  they  haye  giyen'me  money  and  fine 
clothes,  and  a  senrant  to  wait  upon  me,  and 
I  am  called  by  my  real  name,  and  treated 
like  one  of  condition.  Is  this  but  another 
act  of  the  drama,  the  first  scene  of  which 
was  an  old  ruined  castle  in  Ireland  ?  They 
will  fail  signally  if  they  think  so ;  a  heart 
can  be  br^en  only  once !  They  may  even 
feel  sorry  for  what  they  have  done,  but  I 
can  never  forgive  them  for  what  they  have 
made  me !  Come  to  me,  dear,  kind  friend, 
as  soon  as  yon  can ;  you  little  know  how 
far  your  presence  reconciles  me  to  the  world 
and  to  myself!  Ever  yours, 

'  "  0.  M." 

This  letter  Billy  Traynor  read  over  and 
over  as  he  sat  by  Glencore's  bedside.  It 
was  his  companion  in  the  long  dreary  hours 
of  the  night,  and  he  pondered  over  it  as  he 
sat  in  the  darkened  room  at  noonday. 

**  What  is  that  you  are  crumpling  up 
there?  from  whom  is  the  letter?  *'  said  liord 
Glencore,  as  Billy  hurried! jr  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  oft-perused  epistle.  **  Nay," 
cried  he,  suddenly  correcting  himself,  *<  you 
need  not  tell  me;  I  asked  without  fore- 
thought." He  paused  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  went  on  :  **  I  am  now  as  much  recov- 
ered as  I  ever  hope  to  be,  and  you  may  leave 
me  to-morrow.  1  know  that  both  your  wish 
and  your  duty  call  you  elsewhere.  What- 
ever future  fortune  may  betide  any  of  us, 
you  at  least  have  been  a  true  and  faithful 
friend,  and  shall  never  want !  As  I  count 
upon  your  honesty  to  keep  a  pledge,  I  reckon 
on  your  delicacy  not  asking  the  reasons  for 
iL  Ton  will,  therefore,  not  speak  of  bavins 
been  with  me  here.  To  mention  me  would 
be  but  to  bring  up  bitter  memories." 

In  the  pause  which  now  ensued,  Billy 
Traynor *8  feelings  underwent  a  sore  trial ; 
for  while  be  bethought  him  that  now  or 
never  had  come  the  moment  to  reconcile  the 
father  and  the  son,  thus  mysteriously  sepa- 
rated, his  fears  also  whispered  the  danger  of 
any  iU-advised  step  on  his  part,  and  the  in- 
jury he  might  by  possibility  inflict  on  one  he 
loved  best  on  earth. 

•<  Yon  make  me  this  pledge,  therefore,  be- 
fore we  part,"  said  Lord  Glencore,  who  con- 
tinued to  ruminate  on  what  he  had  spoken. 
"  It  is  less  for  my  sake  than  that  of  an- 
other." Billy  tooK  the  hand  Glencore  ten- 
dered towards  him  respectfully  in  his  own, 
and  kissed  it  twice. 

'*  There  are  inen  who  have  no  need  of 
oaths  to  ratify  their  faith  and  trastfulness. 
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You  are  one  of  them,  Traynor,"  said  Lord 
Glencore,  affectionately. 

Billy  tried  to  speak,  but  his  heart  was  too 
full,  and  he  coula  not  utter  a  word. 

<'A  dying  man's  words  have  ever  thdr 
solemn  weight,"  said  Glencore,  *'  and  mine 
beseech  you  not  to  desert  one  who  has  no 
prize  in  life  equal  to  your  friendship. 
Promise  me  nothing,  but  do  not  forget  my 
prayer  to  you  ;  "  and  with  this  Lord  Glen- 
core turned  away,  and  buried  bis  face  be- 
tween his  hands. 

''And  in  t^he  namd  of  Heaven,"  muttered 
Billy  to  himself,  as  he  stole  away,  <'  what  is 
it  that  keeps  them  apart,  and  won't^  let 
them  love  one  another?  Sure  it  wasn't  in 
nature  that  a  boy  of  his  years  could  ever  do 
what  would  separate  them  this  way.  What 
could  he  possibly  say  or  do  that  his  father 
mightn't  forget  and  forgive  by  this  time? 
And  then  if  it  vrasn't  the  child's  fault  at  all, 
Where's  the  justice  in  makin'  him  pay  for 
another's  crime?  Sure  enough,  great  peo^ 
pie  must  be  unlike  poor  craytures  like  me, 
m  their  hearts  and  feelin's  as  well  as  in 
their  grandeur ;  and  there  most  be  things 
that  we  never  mind  nor  think  of,  thaH^aro 
thought  to  be  mortial  injuries  hjthem. 
Ay,  and  that  is  raysonable,  too!  ne  see 
the  same  in  the  mata'yrial  world.  There 
are  fevers  that  some  never  takes ;  and  there's 
climates  some  can  live  in|  and  no  others  can 
bear! 

'<  I  suppose,  now,"  said  he,  with  a  wise 
shake  of  tne  head,  **  pride — pride  is  at  the 
root  of  it  all,  some  way  or  other ;  and  if  it 
is,  I  may  give  up  the  investigation  at  oust, 
for  divil  a  one  o'  me  knows  what  pride  is ! 
barrin'  it's  the  delight  one  feels  in  coij- 
sthruin'  a  hard  bit  in  a  Greek  chorus,  or 
hittin'  the  manin'  of  a  doubtful  passage  in 
ould  iEschylus.  But  what's  the  good  o' 
me  puzzlin'  myself?  If  I  was  to  speculate 
for  fifty  years,  I'd  never  be  able  to  think 
like  a  Lord,  after  all!'"  And  with  this 
conclusion  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  jour- 
ney. 

CHAPTER  ZLVIII. 
HOW  A  SOVEBEIGN  TBKATS  WITH  HIS  MUriSTEB. 

"  What  can  have  brought  them  here, 
Stubber  ?  "  said  the  Duke  of  Massa,  as  he 
walked  to  and  fro  in  his  dressing-room,  with 
an  .air  of  considerable  perturbation.  *'Be 
assured  of  one  thing,  they  have  come  for 
mischief!  I  know  that  sabloukofi'  well. 
She  it  was  separated  Prince  Max  from  my 
sister,  and  that  Montenegro  affair  was  all 
her  doing  also." 

"  I  don't  suspect—^ — " 

••Don't  you?  Well,  then,  I  do,  sir; 
and  that's  enoueh,"  said  he,  interrupting ; 
••and    as    to    iJpton — he's    well    known 
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thTOoghout  Europe — a  *  maaTaii  ooochear ! ' 
Stubber:  that's  what  the  Emperor  Franz 
called  him — ^a  'mauvals  concher,'  one  of 
those  fellows  England  employe  to  get  up  the 
embarrassmentB  she  so  deeply  deplores.  Eh , 
Stubber;  that's  the  phrase;  'while  we 
deeply  deplore  the  condition  of  the  king- 
dom ' — that's  always  the  exordium  to  send- 
ing out  a  fleet  or  an  impertinent  dispatch. 
But  I'll  not  endure  it  here.  I  have  my 
sovereign  rights,  my  independence,  my 
allies.  By  the  way,  bayen't  my  allies  taken 
possession  of  the  opera-house  for  a  bar- 
rack?" 

'/  That  they  have,  sir ;  and  they  threaten 
an^enoampment  in  the  court  gardens." 

"An  open  insult — an  outrage ; — and  have 
you  endured  and  submitted  to  this?  " 

**  I  have  refused  the  pemussion ;  but  they 
may  very  possibly  take  no  heed  of  my  pro- 
test." 

"And  you'll  tell  me  that  I  am  the  ruler 
of  this  State?" 

"  No,  but  I'll  say  yon  might  if  yon  liked 
to  be  so." 

"How  80,  Stubber;  come,  my  worthy 
fellow,  what's  your  plan  ? — ^you  have  a  plan, 
I'm  certain — ^but  I  guess  it :  turn  Protest- 
ant, hunt  out  the  Jesuits,  close  the  churches, 
demolish  the  monasteries,  and  send  for  an 
English  frigate  down  to  the  Marino,  where 
there's  not  water  to  float  a  fishing-boat. 
But  no,  sir,  I'll  have  no  such  alliances ;  I'll 
throw  myself  on  the  loyalty  and  attachment 
of  my  people,  and— I'll  raise  the  taxes. 
Eh,  Stubber.  We'll  tax  the  < colza'  and 
the  quarries!  If  they  demur,  we'll  abdi- 
cate ;  that's  my  last  word — abdicate." 

"  I  wonder  who  this  sick  man  can  be  that 
accompanies  Upton,"  said  Stubber,  who 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  moved  by  his 
master's  violence. 

"Another  firebrand — another  emissary  of 
English  disturbance.  Hardenbws  was  per- 
fectly right  when  he  said  the  EngUsh  nation 
pays  off  the  meanest  subserviency  to  their 
own  aristocracy,  by  hunting  down  all  that 
is  noble  in  every  state  of  Europe.  There, 
sir,  he  hit  the  mark  in  the  very  centre. 
Slaves  at  home,  rebels  abroad — that's  your 
code!  " 

"  We  contrive  to  mix  up  a  fair  share  of 
liberty  with  our  bondage,  sir." 

"  In  your  talk— onfy  in  your  talk  ;  and 
in  the  newspapers,  Stubber.  I  have  studied 
you  closely  and  attentively.  You  submit  to 
more  social  indignities  than  any  nation, 
ancient  or  modem.  I  was  in  London  in 
— '15,  and  I  remember,  at  a  race-course— 
Ascot,  they  called  it — the  Prince  had  a  cer- 
tain horse  called  Rufus." 

"  I  rode  him,"  said  Stubber,  drily. 

"  You  rode  him  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  sir.  I  was  his  jock  for  the  King's 
Plate.  There  was  a  matter  of  twenty-ei^t 
started, — the  largest  field  ever  known  for  the 
Cup, — and  Rufus  reared,  and  falling  back, 
killed  his  rider ;  and  the  Duke  of  Donrobio 
sent  for  me,  and  told  me  to  mount.  That's 
the  way  I  came  to  be  there." 

"  Per  Bacco.  It  was  a  splendid  race,  and 
I'm  sure  I  never  suspected,  when  I  cheered 
you  coming  in,  that  I  was  welcoming  my 
future  minister.  Eh,  Stubber,  only  &noy 
what  a  change! " 

Stubber  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
though  the  idteration  in  fortune  was  no  such 
great  prize,  after  all. 

"I  won  two  thousand  guineas  on  that 
day,  Stubber.  Lord  Heddleworth  paid  me 
in  sold,  I  remember ;  for  they  picked  my 
pocket  of  three  rouleau  on  the  course.  The 
Frince  laughed  so  at  dinner  about  it,  add 
said  it  was  pure  patriotism  not  to  suffer 
export&tion  oi  bullion.  A  great  people  the 
English,  that  I  must  say !  The  display  of 
wealth  was  the  grandest  spectacle  I  ever 
beheld ;  and  sucn  beauty,  too !  By  the 
way,  Stubber,  our  ballet  here  is  detestable. 
Wpere  did  they  gather  together  that  gang 
of  horrors?" 

"  What  signifies  it,  sir,  if  the  Austrian 
jagers  are  bivouacked  in  the  theatre  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  by  Jove!  "  said i the  Duke, 
pondering.  "  Can't  we  hit  upon  something 
— have  you  no  happy  suggestion  ? — I  haye 
it,  Stubber — an  admiraj^le  thought.  We'll 
have  Upton  to  dinner.  We'll  make  it  ap- 
pear that  he  has  come  here  specially  to  treat 
with  us.  There  is  a  great  coldness  just  now 
between  St.  James'  and  Vienna.  Upton 
will  be  charmed  with  the  thought  of^  an 
intrigue ;  so  will  be  La  Sabloukoff.  We'll 
not  invite  the  Field-Marshal  Rosenkrantz: 
that  will  itself  offend  Austria.  Eh,  Stul> 
ber,  isn't  it  good?  Say  to-morrow  at  six, 
and  go  yourself  with  the  invitation." 

Atid,  overjoyed  with  the  notion  of  his  own 
subtlety,  the  Prince  walked  up  and  down, 
laughing  heartily,  and  rubbing  hb  hands  in 


Stubber,  however,  was  too  well  versed  in 
the  changability  of  his  master's  nature  to 
exhibit  any  rash  promptitude  in  obeying 
him. 

"  You  must  manage  to  let  the  English 
papers  speak  of  this,  Stubber.  The  ^  Auge- 
uurg  Gazette '  will  be  sure  to  copy  the 
paragraph,  and  what. a  sensation  it  will 
create  at  Vienna !  " 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  Upton  has  come 
here  about  that  young  fellow  we  gave  up  to 
the  Austrians  last  autumn,  and  tor  whom 
he  4esires  to  claim  some  oompeqsation  and 
an  ample  apolo^." 

"Apology,  of  course,  Stubber— humilia* 
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tion  to  any  extent.  1*11  send  the  Minister 
Landelli  into  exile — ^to  the  galleys  if  they 
iDsist,  bat  I'll  not  pay  a  soudo  !  my  royal 
word  on  it !  Bnt  who  says  that  Buch  is  the 
reason  of  his  ]^reeenoe  here?  " 

<*  I  had  a  hint  of  it  last  night,  and  I  re- 
oeived  a  polite  note  from  Upton  this  morning, 
asking  when  he  might  have  a  few  moments' 
oonTsrsation  with  me." 

«  Go  to  him,  Stabber,  with  onr  invitation, 
ifik  him  if  he  likes  shooting  7  Say  I  am 
^ing  to  Serravezza  on  Saturday ;  soand  him 
if  he  desires  to  have  the  Red  Cross  of  Massa ; 
hint  that  I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  his 
pablic  eareer,  and  be  sare  to  tell  me  his 
ttjines  and  doings,  if  he  comes  to  dinner." 

*^Tnere  is  to  be  a  dinner,  then,  sir?" 
aiked  Stabber,  with  the  air  of  one  partly 
itmegling  with  a  conviction. 

"Ihave  said  so,  Chevalier!  "  replied  the 
Prince,  haughtily,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
whose  decisions  were  irrevocable.  <*  I  mean 
to  dine  in  the  State  apartments,  and  to  have 
a  reception  in  the  evening,  just  to  show 
Bosenxran tz  how  cheaply  we  hold  him .  Eh , 
Stabber?  It  will  half  kill  him  to  come 
with  the  general  company !  " 

Stabber  gave  a  faint  sigh,  as  though  ftekh 
complications  and  more  troubles  would  be 
the  sole  results  of  this  brilliant  tactic. 

"If  I  were  well  served  and  faithfully 
obeyed,  there  is  not  a  sovereign  in  Europe 
who  wqpld  boast  a  more  independent  posi- 
tion. Protected  by  my  bold  people,  envi- 
roned by  my  native  Appenines,  and  sustained 
bjr  the  proud  consciousness — the  proud  con- 
Bcioosaess — ^that  I  cannot  injure  a  State 
which  has  not  sixpence  in  the  treasury  I 
lb,  Stabber?  "  cried  he  with  a  burst  of 
merry  laughter — **  that's  the  grand  feature 
of  Qompoeure  and  di^nitv,  to  know  you 
tto't  be  worse  (Mna  that,  we,  Italian 
princes,  can  all  iSluIee  in.  Look  at  the 
Popp  himself,  he  is  coUecting  the  imposts  a 
Jttr  in  advance ! " 

"  I  hope  that  this  country  is  more  equita- 
bly administered,  "said  Stubber. 

"So  do  I,  sir.  Were  I  not  impressed 
with  the  full  conviction  that  the  subjects  of 
^  realm  were  in  the  very  fullest  einoy- 
aeot  of  every  liberty  consistent  with  public 
tranquillity,  nrotected  in  the  maintenance 
of  etery  privilege— by  the  way,  talking  of 
priril^ges,  they  mustn't  play  *  Trottolo^  on 
the  high  roaas,  though  they  sent  one  of 
those  cursed  wheels  flying  between  the  legs 
ofmy  horse  yesterday,  so  that  if  I  hadnH 
been  an  old  cavalry  soldier,  I  must  have 
been  thrown  I  I  oxaered  the  whole  villaee 
to  be  fined  three  hundred  sondi,  one  half 
gf^hich  to  be  sent  to  the  shrine  of  oar  Lady 
^^^votta,  who  leally,  I  believe,  kept  me  in 
aysaddk!" 
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'*If  the  people  had  sufficient  occupation, 
they'd  not  play  *  Trottolo,' "  said  Stubber, 
sternly. 

"  And  whose  tha  fault  if  they  have  not, 
sir?  How  many  months  have  I  been  en- 
treating to  have  those  terraced  gardens  fin- 
ished towards  the  sea  ?  I  want  that  olive 
wood,  too,  all  stubbed  up,  and  the  ground 
laid  out  in  handsome  parterres.  How  re- 
peatedly have  I  asked  for  a  bridge  over  that 
ornamental  lake?  and  as  to  the  island, 
there's  not  a  magnolia  planted  in  it  yet. 
Public  works,  indeed ;  find  me  the  money, 
Stubber,  and  111  suggest  the  works !  Then, 
there's  that  villa,  the  residence  of  those 
English  people,  have  we  not  made  a  pur^ 
chase  of  It?" 

<*  No,  your  Highness ;  we  could  not  agree 
about  the  terme,  and  I  have  just  heard  that 
the  straneer  who  Lb  travelling  with  Upton  is 
going  to  buy  it." 

"  Stepping  in  between  me  and  an  object  I 
have  in  view !  And  in  my  own  Duchy,  too ! 
And  you  have  the  hardihood  to  tell  me  that 
you  knew  of  and  permitted  this  negotiation 
to  go  on?" 

"  ^there's  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent 
it,  sir !  " 

**  The  law !    What  impertinence  to  tell 
me  of  the  law !    Why,  sir,  it  is  I  am  the 
law — ^I  am  the  head  and  fountain  of  all  lawr 
here— without  my  sanction  what  can  pza- 
snme  to  be  leeal  ?  " 

**  I  opine  that  the  act  which  admite^for* 
eigners  to  possess  property  in  the  State  was- 
pMsed  in  the  life  or  your  Highness'  father." 

*<  I'll  repeal  it,  then !  It  saps  the  nation- 
ality of  a  people ;  it  is  a  Uow  aimed  at  the 
very  heart  of  independent  sovereignty.  I 
may  stand  alone  in  all  Europe  on  this  point, 
but  I  will  maintain  it.  And  as  to  this 
stranger,  let  his  passport  be  sent  to  him  oa. 
the  spot." 

«ue  may  possibly  be  an  EAglishman^ 
yonr  Highness,  and  remember  that  we  have 
already  a  troublesome  afiiir  on  our  hands^ 
with  that  other  yoath  who  in  some  way 
claims  Upton's  protection.  Had  we  not 
better  eo  more  cautiously  to  work  ?  I  can 
see anaspeak  with  him*" 

*'  What  a  tyranny  is  this  fi^lish  inter- 
ference?   ^Vhere  is  not  a  land  firom  Swedeik* 
to  Sicily,  where,  on  some  assumed  grounds 
of  humanity,  your  govemme&t  have  not: 
dared  to  impose  their  opinions !    Yon  pre- 
sume to  assert  that  all  men  must  feel  ppe- 
oisely  like  your  dogged  and.  hard-headed 
eonntrymen,  and   tGit  what   are  deemed 
grievancss  in  your  land  should  be  thonght 
BO  elsewhere.    Yoa  writs««ip«eode  for  the 
whole  world,  built  out  of  tbs  materials  of 
all  yonr  national  prejudices— your  insular 
conceit— i^,  and  out  of  the  very  eiigenoies 
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of  your  bad  climate ;  and  then  joa  say  to 
us,  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of  light  hearts 
and  God^s  sunshine,  that  we  must  think  and 
feel  as  you  do !  I  am  i^ot  astonished  that 
my  nobfes  are  discontented  with  the  share 
YOU  possess  of  my  confidence;  they  must 
long  have  seen  how  little  suited  the  maxims 
of  your  national  policy  are  to  the  habits  of 
a  hajppier  population !  " 

**  The  pople  are  far  better  than  their 
nobles — that  I'm  sure  of,"  said  Stubber, 
stoutly. 

**¥ou  want  to  preach  Socialism  to  me, 
and  hope  to  conyert  me  to  that  splendid 
doctrine  of  communism  we  hear  so  much  of. 
You  are  a  dangerous  fellow — ^a  very  danger- 
ous fellow.  It  Was. precisely  men  of  your 
stamp  sapped  the  monarchy  in  France,  and 
with  it  all  monarchy  in  Europe.'' 

**  If  your  Highness  intends  Proserpine  to 
run  at  Bologna,  she  ought  to  be  put  in 
training  at  once,"  said  Stubber,  gravely, 
"  and  we  mi^ht  send  up  some  of  the  weeds 
at  the  same  time,  and  sell  them  off." 
I  '<  Weil  thought  of,  Stubber,  and  there 
was  something  else  in  my  head — what  was 
it?" 

**  The  suppression  of  the  San  Lorenzo  eon- 
yen  t,  perhaps ;  it  is  all  completed,  and  only 
waits  your  Highness  to  sign  the  deed." 

<*  What  sum  does  it  give  us,  Stubber, 
eh?" 

*'  About  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
■cudi,  sir,  of  which  some  twenty  thousand 
go  to  the  National  Mortgage  Fund " 

'*  Not  one  crown  of  it — not  a  single  ba- 
jocco,  as  I  am  a  Christian  knight  and  a 
true  gentleman.  I  need  it  all  if  it  were 
twice  as  much.  If  we  incur  the  anger  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College,  if  we  risk 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatician,  let  us  have  the 
worldly  consolation  of  a  full  purse." 

**  I  advised  the  measure  on  wiser  grounds, 
sir.  It  was  not  fair  and  just  that  a  set  of 
lazy  friars  should  be  leading  lives  of  indo- 
lence and  abundance  in  the  midst  of  a  hard- 
worked  and  ill-fed  peasantry " 

*'  Quite  true,  and  on  these  wise  grounds, 
as  you  call  them,  we  have  root  them  out. 
We  only  wish  that  the  game  were  more 
plenty,  for  the  sport  amuses  us  vastly." 
And  he  clapped  Stubber  familiarly  on  the 
shoulder,  and  lauehed  heartily  at  his  jest. 

ft  was  in  this  happy  frame  of  mind  that 
Stubber  always  liked  to  leave  his  master; 
and  eo,  promising  to  attend  to  the  different 
iiiblects  discussed  between  them,  he  bowed 
and  withdrew. 

CHAPTIE  ZLIX. 
SOCIAL  DIP&0MACIS8. 

''What  an  insufferable  bore,  dear  Prin- 
eess,"  sighed  Sir  Horace,  as  he  opened  the 
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square-shaped  envelope  that  contained  his 
Royal  Highness'  invitation  to  dinner. 

'*  I  mean  to  be  suriously  indisposed,"  said 
Madame  de  Sabloukoff ;  *'  one  gets  nothing 
but  chagrin  in  intercourse  with  petty 
Courts." 

*(  Like  provincial  journals,  they  only  re- 
produce wnat  has  appeared  in  the  metropol- 
itan papers,  and  give  you  old  goesip  for 
fresh  intelligence." 

*'  Or,  worse  again,  ask  you  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  their  miserable  '  localisms ' — the 
microscropic  contentions  of  insect  life !  " 

'*  They  have  given  us  a  sentry  at  the  door, 
I  perceive,"  said  Sir  Horace,  with  assumed 
indifference. 

**  A  very  proper  attention!"  remarked 
the  lady,  in  a  tone  that  more  than  half  im- 

Elied  the  compliment  was  one  intended  for 
erself. 

<*  Have  you  seen  the  Chevalier  Stubber 
yet?"  asked  Upton. 

^*  No ;  he  has  been  twice  here,  but  I  vras 
dressing  or  writing  notes.    And  you?" 

**  I  told  him  to  come  about  two  o'clock," 
sighed  Sir  Horace.  "I  rather  like  Stub- 
ber." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  such  conde- 
scension that  it  sounded  as  though  the 
utterer  was  confessing  to  an  amiable  weak- 
ness in  his  nature — **I  rather  like  Stub- 
ber." 

Though  there  was  something  meant  to  in- 
vite agreement  in  the  tone,  the  Princ^only 
accepted  the  speech  with  a  slight  motion  of 
her  eyebrows,  and  a  look  of  half  unwilling 
assent. 

**  I  know  he's  not  of  your  world,  dear 
Princess,  but  he  belongs  to  that  Anslo- 
Saxon  stock  we  are  so  prone  to  associate 
with  all  the  ideas  of  rugged,  unadorned 
virtue."  ^^ 

* '  Rugged  and  unadom4i  indeed ! ' '  echoed 
the  lady. 

*  *  And  yet  never  vulgar ! ' '  rejoined  XJpft>n 
**  Never  affecting  to  be  other  than  he  is, 
and,  stranger  stm,  not  self-opinionated  and 
conceited." 

"  I  own  to  you,"  said  she,  haughtily, 
« that  the  whole  Court  here  puts  me  in 
mind  of  Hayti,  with  its  Marquis  of  Orgeat, 
audits  Count  Marmalade.  These  people, 
elevated  from  menial  station  to  a  mock 
nobility,  only  serve  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
themselves,  and  the  order  that  they  counter- 
feit. No  socialist  in  Europe  has  done  such 
service  to  the  cause  of  democracy  as  the 
Prince  of  Massa!  " 

**  Honesty  is  such  a  very  r«re  quality  in 
this  world,  that  I  am  not  surprised  at  his 
Highness  prizing  it  under  any  garb.  NoWt 
Stubber  is  honest !  " 

«  He  says  so  himself,  I  am  told." 
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<«  Yes,  he  nyt  so,  and  I  believe  him.  He 
has  been  employed  in  eitaations  of  consider^ 
able  trust,  and  always  acquitted  himself  well. 
Such  a  man  cannot  have  escaped  temptations, 
and  yet  even  his  enemies  do  not  accuse  him 
of  venality. " 

*<  Good  Heavens!  what  more  would  he 
have  than  his  legitimate  spoils?  He  is  a 
Minister  of  the  household,  with  an  ample 
salary — a  Master  of  the  Horse — an  Inspector 
of  Woods  and  Forests — a  something  over 
Church-lands,  and  a  Red  Cross  of  Massa  be- 
Bides.  I  am  quite  *  made  up '  in  his  dignities, 
for  they  are  all  set  forth  on  his  visiting-card, 
with  what  purports  to  be  a  coat  of  arms  at 
top ; "  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  held  out  the 
eaxd  in  derision. 

'<  That*s  silly,  I  must  say,"  said  Upton, 
smiling,  "and  yet,  I  suppose,  that  here  in 
Hassa  it  was  requisite  he  should  assert  all 
his  pretensions  thus  openly." 

*'  Perhaps  so,"  said  she,  drily.  « 

"And  after  all,"  said  Upton,  who  seemed 
rather  bent  on  a  system  of  mild  tormenting 
—  *'  after  all,  there  is  something  amiable  in 
the  weakness  of  this  display — it  smacks  of 
gratitude!  It  is  like  saying  to  the  world, 
see  what  the  munificence  of  my  master  has 
made  me ! " 

**  What  a  delicate  compliment,  too,  to  his 
nobles  which  proclaims  that,  for  a  station  of 
trust  and  probity,  the  Prince  must  recruit 
from  the  kitchen  and  the  stables.  To  my 
thinking,  there  is  no  si^h  impertinent  delu- 
sion as  that  popular  one  which  asserts  that 
we  must  seek  for  every  thing  in  its  least 
likely  place— take  ministers  out  of  counting- 
houses,  and  military  commanders  from  shop- 
boards.  For  the  treatment  of  weighty  ques- 
tions in  peace  or  war,  the  gentleman  element 
is  the  first  essential.  Just  so  long  as  the 
world  thinks  so,  dear  Princess,  not  an  hour 
longer! " 

The  Princess  arose,  and  walked  the  room 
m  evident  displeasure.  She  half  suspected 
that  his  objections  were  only  desires  to 
irritate,  and  she  determined  not  to  prolong 
the  discussion.  The  temptation  to  reply 
proved,  however,  too  strong  for  her  resolu- 
tion, and  she  said,  *^  The  world  has  thought 
so  for  some  centuries ;  and  when  a  passing 
shade  of  doubt  has  shaken  the  conviction, 
have  not  the  people  rushed  from  revolution 
into  actual  bondage,  as  though  any  despotism 
were  better  than  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
passions?" 

••I  opine,"  said  Upton,  calmly,  "that 
the '  prestige  '  of  the  gentleman  consists  in 
his  belonging  to  an  *  order.'  Now  that  is  a 
privilege  that  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  a  mere 
popular  leader.  It  is  like  the  contrast  be- 
tween a  club  and  a  public  meeting !  " 

<*  It  is  something  that  you  confess  these 
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people  have  no  *  prestige,' "  said  she,  tri- 
umphantly. "  Indeed,  their  presence  in  the 
world  of  politics,  to  my  thinking,  is  a  mere 
symbol  of  change-^an  evidence  that  we  are 
in  some  stage  of  transition." 

'*  So  we  are,  Madame ;  there  is  nothing 
more  true.  Every  people  of  Europe  has  out- 
grown their  governments,  like  young  heirs 
risen  to  manhood,  ordering  household  affairs 
to  their  will.  The  popular  voice  now  swells 
above  the  whisper  of  cabinets.  So  long  as 
each  country  limits  itself  to  home  questions, 
this  spirit  will  attract  but  slight  notice.  Let 
the  issue,  however,  become  a  great  interna- 
tional one,  and  you  will  see  the  popular  will 
declaring  wars,  cementing  alliances,  and 
signing  peaces  in  a  fashion  to  make  state- 
craft tremble ! " 

"And  jovL  approve  of  this  change,  and 
welcome  it?  "  asxed  she,  derisively. 

<*  I  have  never  said  so,  Madame.  I  foresee 
the  hurricane,  that*s  all.  Men  like  Stubber 
are  to  be  seen  almost  everywhere  throughout 
Europe.  They  are  a  kind  of  declaration  that 
for  the  government  and  guidance  of  man- 
kind, the  possession  of  a  good  head  and  an 
honest  heart  is  amply  sufficient ;  that  rulers 
neither  need  fourteen  quarterings  nor  names 
coeval  with  the  Roman  Empire.'' 

*<Tou  have  eiven  me  but  another  reason 
to  detest  him,'"  said  the  Princess,  angrily. 
*<  I  don't  think  I  shall  receive  him  to-day." 

<*  But  you  want  to  speak  with  him  abouf; 
that  villa;  there  is  some  formality  to  be 
gone  through  before  a  foreigner  can  own 
property  here.  I  think  you  promised  Glen- 
core  you  would  arrange  the  matter." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  ho  continued: 
*<  Poor  fellow,  a  very  short  lease  would  suf- 
fice for  his  time ;  he  is  sinking  rapidly.  The 
conflict  his  mind  wages  between  hope  and 
doubt  has  hastened  all  the  symptoms  of  his 
malady." 

''  In  such  a  struggle  a  woman  has  more 
courage  than  a  man.'' 

**  Say  more  boldness,  Princess,"  said  Up- 
ton, slily. 

*<  I  repeat  courage,  sir.  It  is  fear,  and 
nothing  out  fear,  that  agitates  him.  He  is 
afraid  of  the  world's  sneer ;  afraid  of  what 
society  will  think,  and  say,  and  write  about 
him ;  afraid  of  the  petty  gossip  of  tlie  mil- 
lions he  will  never  see  or  hear  of.  This 
cowardice  it  is  that  checks  him  in  every 
aspiration  to  vindicate  his  wife's  honor  and 
his  boy's  birth." 

"  iS^  cela  se  pent"  said  Upton  with  a  very 
equivocal  smile. 

A  look  of  haughty  anger,  with  a  flush  of 
crimson  on  her  oneek,  was  the  only  answer 
sbe  made  him. 

*<I  mean  that  he  is  really  not  in  a  position 
to  prove  or  disprove  any  tning.  He  assumed 
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certain  'levities' — ^I  suppose  the  woid  will 
^o^~U)  mean  more  than  levities;  he  oon- 
straed  indiscretions  into  grave  faults  and 
faults  into  crimes.  But  that  he  did  all  this 
without  sufficient  reason,  or  that  he  now  has 
abundant  evidence  that  he  was  mistaken,  1 
am  unable  to  say,  nor  is  it  with  broken  facuK 
ties  and  a  wandering  intellect  that  he  can  be 
expected  to  review  &e  past  and  deliver  judg- 
ment on  it." 

<<  The  whole  moral  of  which  is — ^what  a 
luckless  fate  is  that  of  a  foreign  wife  united 
to  an  English  husband." 

'<  There  is  much  force  in  the  remark,"  said 
Upton,  calmly. 

« To  have  ner  thoughts,  and  words,  and 
actions  submitted  to  the  standard  of  a  nation 
whose  moral  subtleties  she  could  never  com- 
prehend, to  be  taught  that  a  certain  amount 
of  gloom  must  be  mixed  up  with  life,  just  as 
bitters  are  taken  for  tonics,  that  ennui  is  the 
sure  t^pe  of  virtue,  and  low  spirits  the 
healthiest  condition  of  the  mind — these  are 
her  first  lessons:  no  wonder  if  she  find  them 
hard  ones. 

"To  be  told  that  all  the  harmless  familiar- 
ities she  has  seen  from  her  childhood  are 
dangerous  freedoms,  all  the  innocent  gayeties 
of  the  world  about  her  are  snares  and  pit- 
falls, is  to  make  existence  little  better  than 
apenal  servitude^this  is  lesson  the  second, 
while,  to  complete  her  education,  she  is  in- 
structed how  to  assume  a  censorial  rigidity 
of  manner  that  would  shame  a  duenna,  and 
a  condemnatory  tone  that  assumes  to  arraign 
all  the  criminals  of  society,  and  pass  sen- 
tence on  them.  How  amiable  she  may  be- 
come in  disposition,  and  how  suitable  as  a 
companion  by  this  training,  yoti,  sir,  and 
your  countrymen  are  best  able  to  pro- 
nounce." 

"  You  rather  exaggerate  our  demerits,  my 
dear  Princess,"  saidUpton,  smiling.  «  We 
really  do  not  like  to  be  so  very  odious  as  you 
would  make  us." 

**  You  are  excellent  people  with  whom  no 
one  can  live,  that's  the  whole  of  it,"  said 
she,  with  a  saucy  laugh.  "  If  your  friend, 
Lord  Glencore,  had  been  satisfied  to  stay  at 
home,  and  marry  one  of  his  own  nation,  he 
might  have  escaped  a  deal  of  unhappiness, 
ana  saved  a  most  amiable  creature  much 
more  sorrow  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  least 
fortunate  of  her  own  country.  I  oosdude 
you  have  some  influence  over  nim?" 

*'  As  much,  perhaps,  as  any  one ;  bat  even 
that  says  little." 

**  Can  you  not  use  it,  therefore,  to  make 
him  repair  a  great  wrong?  " 

"  You  had  some  plan,  I  think?  "  said  he, 


"  Yes ;  I  have  written  to  her  to  come 
down  here,    I  haire  pretended  that  her  pres- 


ence is  necessary  to  certain  formalities  aboat 
the  sale  of  the  villa.  I  mean  that  they 
should  meet  without  apprising  either  of 
them.  I  have  sent  the  ooy  out  of  the  way 
to  Pontremoli,  to  make  me  a  copy  of  some 
frescoes  there ;  till  the  success  of  my  scheme 
be  decided,  I  did  not  wish  to  make  him  a 
party  to  it." 

**Yo\k  don't  know  Glencore,  at  least  as  I 
know  him •" 

'<  There  is  no  reason  that  I  should,"  broke 
she  in.  *^  What  I  would  try  is  an  experi- 
ment, even[^  detail  of  which  I  would  leave  to 
chance.  Were  this  a  case  where  all  the 
wrong  were  on  one  side,  and  all  the  forgive- 
ness to  come  from  the  other,  friendly  aid 
and  interposition  mi^ht  well  be  needed ;  but 
here  is  a  complication  which  neither  yon, 
nor  I,  nor  any  one  else  can  pretend  to  un- 
ravel. Let  them  meet,  therefore,  and  let 
Fate— if  that  be  the  name  for  it— decide 
what  all  the  prevention  and  planning  in  the 
world  could  never  provide  for." 

(« The  very  fact  that  their  meeting  has 
been  plotted  beforehand  will  suggest  dis- 
trust.*^* 

'<  Their  manner  in  meeting  will  be  the 
best  answer  to  that,"  said  she,  resolutely. 
*<  There  will  be  no  acting  between  them, 
depend  upon't." 

*<  He  told  me  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
registry  of  their  marriage,  nor  does  he  know 
where  a  single  witness  of  the  ceremony  could 
be  found."  ^ 

**  I  don't  care  to  know  haw  be  could  make 
the  amende  till  I  know  that  he  is  ready  to 
do  it,"  said  she,  in  the  same  calm  tone. 

<'  To  have  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
boy  had,  perhaps,  been  better  than  this. 
Glencore  has  not  avowed  it,  but  I  think  I 
can  detect  misgivings  for  his  treatment  of 
the  youth." 

*'  This  was  my  first  thought,  and  I  spoke 
to  young  Massy  the  evening  before  Lord 
Glencore  arrived.  I  led  him  to  tell  me  of 
his  boyish  days  in  Ireland  and  his  home 
there ;  a  stem  resolution  to  master  all  emo- 
tion seemed  to  pervade  whatever  he  said; 
and  though,  perhaps,  the  effort  may  have 
cost  him  much,  his  manner  did  not  betray 
it.  He  told  me  that  be  was  ill^it|Baate« 
that  the  secret  was  divulged  to  him  by  his 
own  father,  that  he  had.  never  heard  who 
his  mother  was  nor  what  rank  in  life  she  oc- 
cupied .  When  I  said  that  she  was  one  in  high 
station,  that  she  was  alive  and  well,  uid  one 
of  my  own  dearest  friends,  a  sudden  crim- 
son covered  his  face,  as  quickly  follpwed  hj 
a  sickly  pallor ;  and  though  he  tremUed  in 
every  umb,  he  never  spoke  a  word.  I  en- 
deavored to  excite  in  him  some  desire  to 
learn  more  of  her  if  net  to  see  her,  but  in 
vain.    The  hard  lesson  he  bad  taught  him- 
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self  enabled  him  to  repress  every  semblance 
of  feeling.  It  was  only  when  at  last  driyen 
to  the  very  limits  of  my  patience,  I  abruptly 
asked  him, '  Have  yon  no  wish  to  see  your 
mother? '  that  his  coldness  gave  way,  and, 
in  a  voice  tremulons  and  thick,  he  said,  *  My 
shame  is  enough  for  myself.'  I  was  homing 
to  SOT  more,  to  put  before  him  a  contin- 
gency, the  mere  shadow  of  a  possibility  that 
nis  claim  to  birth  and  station  might  one  day 
or  other  be  vindicated.  I  did  nolf  actaally 
do  so,  but  I  must  have  let  drop  some  chance 
word  that  betrayed  my  meaning,  for  he 
caught  me  up  quickly  and  said, '  It  would 
come  too  late,  if  it  came  even  to-day.  I  am 
that  which  I  am  by  many  a  hard  struggle^ 
you'll  never. see  me  risk  a  disappointment  in 
life  by  any  encouragement  I  may  give  to 
hope. 

•*  I  then  adverted  to  his  father,  but  he 
checked  me  at  once,  sayins :  *  When  the  ties 
that  shoald  be  closest  in  lite  are  stained  with 
shame  and  dishonor,  they  are  bonds  of  slav- 
ery, not  of  affection.  My  debt  to  Lord  Glen- 
core  18  the  degradation  I  live  in — none  other. 
His  heritage  to  me  is  the  undying  conflict  in 
my  heart  between  what  I  once  thought  I  was 
and  I  now  know  I  am.  If  we  met,  it  would 
be  to  tell  him  so.'  In  a  word,  every  feature 
of  the  father *s  proud  unforeiveness  is  repro- 
dn(^  in  the  boy,  and  I  dreaded  the  very 
possibility  of  their  meeting.  If  ever  Lord 
Glencore  avow  his  marriage  and  vindicate  his* 
wife's  honor,  his  hardest  task  will  be  recon- 
ciliation with  this  boy." 

**  AH,  and  more  than  all,  the  evils  I  an- 
ticipated have  followed  this  insane  ven- 
geance," said  Upton.  "  I  begin  to  think 
that  one  ought  to  leave  a  golden  bridge  even 
to  our  revenge.  Princess." 

<'As8uredW^,  wherever  a  woman  is  the 
victim,'*  said  she  smiline ;  "  for  you  are  so 
eertain  to  have  reasons  for  distrusting  your- 
self." 

Upton  sat  meditating  for  some  time  on 
the  plan  of  the  Princess ;  had  it  only  origi- 
nated with  himself,  it  was  exactly  the  kind 
of  project  he  would  have  liked.  He  knew 
enoagh  of  life  to  be  aware  that  one  can  do 
verj  little  more  than  launch  events  upon  the 
great  ocean  of  destiny  ;  that  the  pretension 
to  guide  and  direct  them  is  offcener  a  snare 
than  any  thing  else ;  that  the  contingencies 
and  accidents,  the  complications  too  which 
beset  every  move  in  life,  disconcert  all  one's 
pre-arrangements,  so  that  it  is  rare  indeed 
when  we  are  able  to  pursue  the  same  path 
toward  any  object  by  which  we  have  set  out. 

As  the  scheme  was,  however,  that  of  an- 
other, he  now  scrutinized  it,  and  weighed 
every  objection  to  its  accomplishment,  con- 
stantly returning  to  the  came  difficulty,  as 
he  said: 
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'<  You  do  not  know  Glencore." 

'*  The  man  who  has  but  one  passion,  one 
impulse  in  life,  is  rarely  a  difficult  study," 
was  the  measured  reply.  *<  Lord  Glencore 'a 
veneeance  has  worn  itself  out,  exactly  as  all 
simuar  outbreaks  of  temper  do,  for  want  of 
opposition.  There  was  nothing  to  feed, 
nothing  to  minister  to  it.  He  sees,  I  have 
taken  care  that  he  should  see — that  his  bolt 
has  not  struck  the  mark ;  that  her  position 
is  not  the  precarious  thing  he  meant  to  make 
it,  but  a  station  as  much  protected  and 
fenced  round  by  its  own  conventionalities  aa 
that  of  any,  the  probdest  lady  in  society. 
For  one  that  dares  to  *impugn  her,  there  are 
full  fifty  ready  to  condemn  him;  and  all 
this  has  been  done  without  reprisal  or  re- 
crimination ;  no  partisanship  to  arraijEn  his 
moroseness  and  his  cruelty — none  ot  that 
'  coterie '  defence  which  divides  society  into 
two  sections.  This,  of  course,  has  wounded 
his  pride,  but  it  has  not  stimulated  his 
anger ;  but  above  all,  it  has  imparted  to  her 
the  advantage  of  a  dignity  of  which  his 
vengeance  was  intended  to  aeprive  her." 

**  You  must  be  a  sanguine  and  a  hopeful 
spirit.  Princess;  if  you  deem  that  such  ele- 
ments will  unite  liappily  hereafter,"  said 
Upton,  smiling. 

*'  I  really  never  carried  my  speculations 
so  far,"  replied  she.  *'  It  is  in  actual  life 
as  in  that  of  the  stage,  quite  sufficient  to 
accompany  the  actors  to  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain." 

**The  Chevalier  Stubber,  Madame,"  said 
a  servant,  entering,  *<  wishes  to  know  if  you 
will  receive  him." 

**  Yes — no— yes.  Tell  him  to  come  in," 
said  she,  rapidly,  as  she  resumed  her  seat 
beside  the  fire. 

CHAFTXR  L. 


NoTWiTHSYANDiKO  the  strongW  expressed 
sentiments  of  the  Princess  with  regard  to 
the  Chevalier  Stubber,  she  received  him 
with  marked  favor,  and  gave  him  her  hand 
to  kiss  with  evident  cordiality.  As  for 
Upton,  it  wlis  the  triumph  of  his  manner  to 
deal  with  men  separatea  widely  from  him- 
sel f  in  station  and  abilities.  He  could  throw 
such  an  air  of  good  fellowship  into  the 
smallest  attentions,  impart  such  a  glow  of 
kindliness  to  the  veriest  commonplaces,  that 
the  very  craftiest  and  shrewdest  could  never 
detect.  As  he  leaned  his  arm,  therefore,  on 
Stttbber's  shoulder,  and  smiled  benignly  on 
him,  you  would  have  said  it  was  the  affec- 
tionate meeting  with  a  long  absent  brother. 
But  there  was  something  besides  this ;  there 
was  th^  expansive  confidence  accorded  to  a 
trusty  colleague,  and  as  he  asked  him  about 
the  6uohy,  its  taxation,  ite  debt,  ite  alii- 
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anoes,  and  difSouItiee,  you  migbt  mark  in 
the  attention  he  bestowed  all  the  signB  of 
one  receiving  very  valuable  information. 

<*  Yon  perceiye,  Princess,"  said  he,  at 
last,  **  Stabber  quite  agrees  with  the  Duke 
of  Gloudsley — these  snuJl  states  enjoy  no 
real  independence." 

**Then  why  are  they  not  absorbed  into 
the  larger  nations  about  them  ?  " 

(*They  have  their  uses;  they  are  like 
substances  interposed  between  conflicting 
bodies  which  receive  and  diminish  the  shock 
of  collisions.  So  that  Prussia,  when  want- 
ing to  wound  Austria,  onl^  pinches  Baden ; 
and  Austria,  desirous  of  insulting  Saxony, 
*  takes  it  out '  on  Sigmarin^en." 

*'It's   a  pleasant    destiny    ; 
them,"  said  she,  laughing. 

**  Stubber  will  tell  you  I'm  not  far  wrong 
in  my  appreciation." 

*'  I'm  not  for  what  they  call  <  mediatizing ' 
them  neither,  my  lady,'' said  Stubber,  who 

fsnerally  used  the  designation  to  imply  his 
ighest  degree  of  respect.  **  That  may  all 
be  very  well  for  the  interests  of  the  great 
states  and  the  balance  of  power,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  we  oughi  also  to  bestow 
a  thought  upon  the  people  of  these  small 
countries,  especially  on  the  inhabitants  of 
their  cities.  What's  to  become  of  them 
when  you  withdraw  their  courts,  and  throw 
their  little  capitals  into  the  position  of  pro- 
vincial towns  and  even  villages?  " 

"  They  will  eke  out  a  livelihood  somehow, 
my  dear  Stubber.  Be  assured  that  they'll 
not  starve.  Masters  of  the  Horse  may  have 
to  keep  livery  stables;  chamberlains  turn 
valets  ;  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  descend  to 
the  arts  of  millinery;  but,  after  all,  the 
change  will  be  but  in  name,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  whit  more  slavery  in  the  new  con- 
dition than  in  the  old  one." 

**  Well,  I'm  not  so  sure  they'll  take  the 
same  comfortable  view  of  it  that  you  do. 
Sir  Horace,"  said  Stubber ;  "  nor  can  I  see 
who  can  possibly  want  livery  stables,  or 
smart  bonnets,  or  even  a  fine  butler,  when 
the  resources  of  the  court  are  withdrawn, 
and  the  city  left  to  its  own  devices." 

*'  Stubber  suspects,"  said  Upton,  '<  that 
the  policy  which  prevails  amongst  our  great 
lanckd  proprietors  against  small  holdings  is 
that  which  at  present  influences  the  larger 
states  of  Europe  against  small  kingdoms, 
and  so  far  he  is  right.  It  is  unquestionably 
the  notion  of  our  day  that  the  influences  of 
government  require  space  for  their  exer- 
cise." 

'<  If  the  happiness  of  the  people  was  to  be 
thought  of,  wnich  of  course  it  is  not,"  said 
Stubber,  *<  I'd  say,  leave  them  as  they  are." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  Stubber,  yon  are  now 
drawing  the  question  into  the  realm  of  the 


imaginary.    What  do  any  of  us  know  abont 
our  happiness  ?  " 

"  Enough  to  eat  and  drink,  a  comfortable 
roof  over  you,  good  clothes,  nothing  oppres- 
sive or  unequal  in  the  laws,  these  go  for  a 
good  way  to  the  kind  of  thing  I  mean ;  and 
let  me  observe,  sir,  it  is  a  great  privilege 
little  states  like  little  people  enjoy,  tnat  tbej 
need  have  no  ambitions.  They  don't  want 
to  conquer  anybody;  they  neither  ask  for 
the  mouth  of  a  river  here  or  an  island  there, 
and  if  only  let  alone  they'll  never  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world  at  large." 

<*  My  dear  Stubher,  you  are  quite  a  pro- 
ficient at  state  craft,"  said  Upton,  with  the 
very  least  superciliousness  in  the  accent. 

*»  Well,  I  don't  know.  Sir,  Horace,"  said 
the  other,  modestly,  '*  but  as  iny  master's 
means  are  about  the  double  of  what  they 
were  when  I  entered  his  service,  and  as  the 
people  pay  about  one-sixth  less  in  taxes  than 
they  used  to  do,  mayhap  I  might  say  that  I 
have  put  the  saddle  on  the  rignt  part  of  the 
back." 

<'  Your  foreign  policy  does  not  seem  quite 
as  unobjectionable  as  your  home  manage- 
ment. That  was  an  ugly  business  aboat 
that  boy  you  gave  up  to  the  Austrians." 

**  Well,  there  were  mistakes  on  all  sides. 
You  yourself.  Sir  Horace,  gave  him  a 
false  passport ;  his  real  name  turns  out  to 
be  Massy ;  it  m^de  an  impression  on  me, 
from  a  circumstance  that  happened  when  I 
was  a  young  fellow,  living  as  pad-groom 
with  Prince  Tottskoy.  I  went  over  on  a 
lark  one  day  to  Capri,  and  was  witness  to  a 
wedding  there  of  a  young  Englishman  called 
Massy." 

*•  Were  you  then  present  at  the  cere- 
mony?" 

'*  xes,  sir,  and  what's  stranger  still,  1 
have  a  voucher  for  it." 

*«A  voucher  for  it.  What  do  you 
mean?" 

•  *  It  was  this  way,  sir.  There  was  a  great 
supper  for  the  country  people  and  the  ser- 
vants, and  I  was  there,  and  I  suppose  I  took 
too  much  of  that  Capri  wine ;  it  was  new 
and  hot  at  the  time,  and  I  got  into  a  row  of 
some  sort,  and  I  beat  the  Deputato  from 
some  place  or  t'other,  and  got  locked  up  for 
three  days ;  and  the  priest,  a  very  jolly  fel- 
low, gave  me  under  his  hand-writing  a 
voucher  that  I  had  been  a  witness  of  the 
marriage  and  all  the  festivities  afterwards, 
iust  to  show  my  master  how  every  thing 
happened.  But  the  Prince  never  asked  me 
for  any  explanations,  and  only  said,  he 
«  hoped  I  had  amused  myself  well,'  and  so  1 
kept  my  voucher  to  myself,  and  I  have  it  at 
thievery  hour." 

"Will  you  let  me  see  it,  Stubber?" 

«•  To  bo  sure,  sir,  you  shall  have  it,  it  A 
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can  lay  my  hand  on't  in  the  oourae  of  the 
day." 

**  Let  me  he^  that  yon  will  go  at  once  and 
■eareh  for  it ;  it  may  be  of  more  importance 
than  yoa  know  of.  Gro,  my  dear  Stubber, 
and  look  it  up." 

'*  1*11  not  lose  a  moment  since  you  wish  to 
have  it,"  said  Stubber,  **  and  I'm  sure  your 
ladyship  will  excuse  my  abrupt  depart- 
ure." 

The  Princess  assured  him*  that  her  own 
interest  in  the  document  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  Sir  Horace,  and  he  hastened  off  to 
prosecute  his  search. 

**  Here,  then,  are  all  my  plans  altered  at 
once,"  exclaimed  she,  as  the  door  closed 
after  him.  <*  If  this  paper  mean  only  as 
much  as  he  asserts,  it  will  be  ample  proof 
of  marriage,  and  lead  us  to  the  knowledge 
of  all  those  who  were  present  at  it." 

*■  Yet  must  we  well  reflect  on  the  use  we 
make  of  it,"  said  Upton.  **Glencore  is 
now  evidently  balancing  what  course  to  take. 
As  his  chances  of  recovery  grow  less  each 
day,  he  seems  to  incline  more  and  more  to 
repair  the  wrone  he  has  done.  Should  we 
show  on  oar  side  the  merest  semblance  of 
compulsion,  I  would  not  answer  for  him." 

**  So  that  we  have  the  power,  as  a  last  re- 
source, I  am  content  to  diplomatize,"  said 
the  Princess;  "but yon  must  see  him  this 
evening,  and  press  for  a  decision." 

**  He  has  already  asked  me  to  come  to  him 
after  we  return  from  court.  It  will  be  late, 
but  it  is  the  hour  he  likes  best  to  talk.  If  I 
see  occasion  for  it,  I  can  allade  to  what 
Stubber  has  told  us,  but  it  will  be  only  if 
driven  by  necessity  to  it." 

**  I  would  act  more  boldly  and  more 
promptly,"  said  she. 

''And  rouse  an  oppositioi!  perhaps  that 
already  is  becoming  aormant.  No,  1  know 
Glencore,well,  and  will  deal  with  him  more 
patiently." 

**  From  the  Chevalier  Stubber,  your  Ex- 
cellency," said  a  servant,  presenting  a  sealed 
packet,  and  Sir  Horace  opened  it  at  once. 
The  envelope  contained  a  small  and  shabby 
slip  of  paper,  of  which  the  writing  appeared 
&int  and  indistinct.  It  was  datea  1826, 
Church  of  San  Lorezo,  Capri,  and  went  to 
certify  that  Gi|glielmo  Stubby  had   been 


present  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  August, 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Most  Noble  Signer 
Massy  with  the  Princess  de  la  Torre,  having 
in  quality  as  witness  signed  the  registry 
thereof,  and  then  went  on  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  attendance  at  the  supper, 
and  the  event  which  ensued.  It  bore  the 
name  of  the  writer  at  the  foot,  Basilio  Nar- 
doni,  Priest  of  the  aforesaid  Church  and 
Village. 

**  Little  is  Glencore  aware  that  such  an 
evidence  as  this  is  in  existence,"  said  Upton. 
'*  The  conviction  that  he  had  his  vengeance 
in  his  power  led  him  into  this  insane  project. 
He  fancied  there  was  not  a  flaw  in  that  ter- 
rible indictment ;  and  see,  here  is  enough  to 
open  the  door  to  truth,  and  undo  every  de- 
tail of  all  his  plotting.  How  strange  is  it, 
that  the  events  of  life  should  so  often  con- 
cur to  expose  the  dark  schemes  of  men's 
hearts ;  proofs  starting  up  in  unthought-of 
places,  as  though  to  diow  how  vain  was 
mere  subtlety  in  conflict  with  the  inevitable 
law  of  Fate." 

'<  This  Basilio  Nar^oni  is  an  acquaintanoe 
of  mine,"  said  the  Princess,  bent  on  pursu- 
ing another  train  of  thought ;  "he  was 
chaplain  to  the  Cardinal  Caraffa,  and  fre- 
quently brought  me  communications  from 
his  Eminence.    He  can  be  found  if  wanted." 

"It  is  unlikely — ^most  unlikely — that  we 
shall  require  him." 

"  If  you  mean  that  Lord  Glencore  will 
himself  make  all  the  amends  he  can  for  a 
gross  injuiy,  and  a  fraud,  no  more  is  neces- 
sary," said'she,  folding  the  paper  and  plac- 
ing it  in  her  pocket-book :  "  but  if  any 
thing  short  of  tnis  be  intended,  then  there  is 
no  exposure  too  open, — no  publicity  too 
wide  to  be  given  to  tne  most  cruel  wrong  the 
world  has  ever  heard  of." 

*  *  Leave  me  to  deal  with  Glencore.  I  think 
I  am  about  the  only  one  who  can  treat  with 
him." 

"  And  now  for  this  dinner  at  court,  for  I 
have  changed  my  mind  and  mean  to  go," 
said  the  Princess.  "  It  is  full  time  to  dress, 
I  believe." 

"It  is  almost  six  o'clock,"  said  Upton, 
starting  up.  "  We  have  quite  forgotten 
ourselves.'' 


Tbe  YioToaiA  Bbidob,  ovxa  shx  St.  Law- 
BiiiGB,  AT  MoxTBiAL. — The  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, of  Canada,  the  great  iron  highway  which, 
with  its  leased  roads,  amounts  to  nearly  900 
mQes,  will  shortly  be  able  to  boast  of  a  bridge 
livalliog  our  Britannia  bridge  on  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  line.  This  bridge  is  tubular,  like 
the  work  of  Stephenson,  but  it  is  within  60 
yuds  of  two  miles  in  length,  thus  tut  excelling 


it  in  sise.  Commencing  firom  a  massive  abnt^ 
ment  on  each  side,  the  tubes  are  carried  across 
on  24  piers,  the  central  span  being  85C  feet, 
whilst  that  of  the  others,  being  12  in  number  on 
each  side,  are  242  feet  span.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  £1,250,000.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1844,  and  its  progress  hitherto  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  &»  year  1860  will 
nearly  see  its  completion. 
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From  »  pilTKte  Wttor  of  an  AswrloMi  Stndeiit. 
FOREIGN  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES. 

Thb  Gennan  LabonttorieB  offiar,  oertaialy, 
Terv  superior  advantagee  to  all  who  choose 
to  oe  diligent ;  and  one  can  stay  with  profit 
at  almost  any  of  them  ;  but  it  is  best  for  the 
student  to  spend  some  time  in  more  than 
one.  As  it  is  a  feature  of  German  character 
to  investigate  particular  branches,  so  the 
di£ferent  laboratories  vary  according  to  the 
forit  of  their  professors. 

For  Analytic  Inorganic  Chemistry  the 
laboratory  of  Rose  of  Berlin  has  the  highest 
reputation,  but  then  he  takes  but  one  or  two 
students,  and  these  places  are  eenerally  en- 
gaged beforehand.  They  hare  been  filled  by 
American  students  for  some  time. 

For  Analytic  Organic  Chemistry  of  course 
Liebig's  laboratory  in  Munich  stands  the 
highest.  He  takes  about  six  students,  and 
his  laboratory  arrangements  are  fine.  It  is 
not  easy  to  get  a  place  there,  but  an  Ameri- 
can can  generally  succeed.  His  charges  are 
(I  think)  60  florins  ($24^  per  half  year,  and 
20  florins  ($8)  more  f(^  his  lectures. 

For  various  kinds  of  Mineral  Analysis f  as 
that  of  the  silicates,  for  all  kinds  of  gas 
determinations  and  for  general  chemistry, 
the  laboratory  in  Heideloerg,  under  Prof. 
Bunpen,  stands  decidedly  at  the  head. 

Prof.  Bunsen  is  the  best  gas  analyst  in 
the  world,  and  his  lectures  on  general 
chemistry  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  any 
deliverea  in  Germany.  The  Professor  is  a 
most  capital  fellow.  The  laboratory  is  new 
and  the  best  in  Germany.  It  accommodates 
50  students,  and  has  been  filled  for  the  lust 
year,  but  Americans  can  easily  get  places. 
Charges,  46  florins  ($18.40)  for  laboratory, 
and  »)  florins  (^8)  for  lectures. 

For  making  chemical  preparations,  and 
the  general  study  of  organic  chemistrr. 
Prof.  Wohler  of  Gottingen  is,  perhaps,  the 
best.  More  Americans  study  with  him  than 
at  any  other  laboratory  in  Europe,  and  I 
have  heard  him  praised  by  all;  but  bis 
laboratory  is  not  as  well  arranged  as  some 
others.  It  is  no  place  to  study  inorganic 
chemical  analysis. 

For  beginners  and  those  at  work  on  guali' 
tative  analvsis,  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  Fre- 
senius  at  Wiesbaded  is  verj^  good,  although 
for  advanced  students  it  is  inferior  to  either 
of  the  two  mentioned  before  it — ^Bunsen's 
and  Wohler's.  I  have  known  some  who 
have  studied  there,  and  they  were  pleased. 
I  visited  it  but  a  few  days  ago.  The  ar- 
rangements are  very  good ;  charges  are 
about  the  same  as  those  at  Heidelberg,  I 
think,  but  cannot  speak  positively. 


The  laboratory  of  Prof.  Erdman,  in  hw^ 
sic,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  I  know  several 
Americans  who  have  studied  there.  They 
were  pleased,  on  the  whole,  bat  still  hardly 
recommend  the  place;  charges  less  than 
those  mentioned ;  many  lectures  are  free. 

These  are  the  principal  German  labora- 
tories, and  for  most  purposes  I  would  de» 
cidedly  recommend  those  of  Bunsen  and 
Wohler  as  standing  at  the  head,  giving  Bun- 
sen the  preference,  as  I  think  him  the  most 
philosophical  chemist  of  the  day. 

As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  laboratories 
of  Paris  are  not  as  good  for  work  as  those  of 
Germany,  but  one  may  hear  good  lectures  in 
the  Winter.  I  forgot  to  say  that  Bunsen 's 
lectures  are  on  General  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
there  being  two  similar  courses  each  year. 
Liebig^B  lectures  are  on  Inorganic  in  Winter 
and  Organic  Chemistry  in  Summer.  At  all 
of  these  Universities  there  are  various 
courses  on  technical,  applied,  and  special 
Chemistry,  by  various  professors,  whion  are 
accessible. 

There  are  some  five  or  six  Professors  of 
Cbemistrv  in  the  Heidelberg  University,  and 
four  working  laboratories. 

In  German  Universities  there  are  two  terms 
per  year  (called  semesters)^^ne  commenc- 
ing about  the  middle  of  October,  and  lasting 
until  about  March  15 ;  the  next  commencing 
about  May  15,  and  ending  August  15. 
Chemical,  as  well  as  other  students,  must  be 
matricuUUed  in  the  University,  which  costa 
various  prices  in  vatious  Universities.  Here 
it  is  about  $4.40  (11  florins).  Living  ex- 
penses are  rather  less  than  in  cities  or  cor- 
responding size  in  America;  and  are,  of 
course,  modified  by  the  wants  and  funds  of 
the  individual.  A  student  can  live  for  $400 
per  year,  expenses  all  in  ;  can  live  easily,  if 
economical,  and  buy  some  books,  for  $500 ; 
while  many  spend  nearly  twice  that.  The 
matter  of  books  and  apparatus  is  an  impor- 
tant item,  and  both  are  cheaper  than  in 
America.  Both  must  be  furnished  by  the 
student  himself,  the  laboratorv  fumiflhes 
nothing  but  the  commonest  articles. 

It  is  well  to  learn  something  of  the  laa«- 
enage  before  coming  here ;  but  one  aoquiros 
it  faster  here  than  at  home.  All  the  princi- 
pal German  chemists  spo^  Englisn  and 
French,  and  one  can  pick  up  enough  of  the 
German  language  in  a  few  months  to  under- 
stand lectures,  although  it  takes  at  least  a 
year  to  become  familiar  enough  to  work  vrell. 
The  best  time  for  entering  the  laboratories  is 
with  the  Winter  half  year,  or  the  15th  of 
October,  but  one  can  enter  at  any  time.—- 
N.  F.  Tribune, 
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lEOm  TlM  Nttioiul  Mifuiiie. 
THE  WIFE'S  PORTRAIT:  A  CHRISTMAS- 
EVE  STORY. 

B7    WESTLAND    MABSTON. 
CHAPTER  I. 

If,  good  reader,  you  would  know  the  acene 
of  our  Btoiy,  walk  wiih  ub  along  one  of  the 
highways  (hat  lead  through  our  western 
saburbe.  And  let  us  walk  smartly,  for  it  is 
within  a  week  of  Christmas.  There  is  a 
,  black  frost  this  morning,  and  a  piercing 
wind.  The  roads  are  bard  as  iron,  and  ring 
like  that  metal  to  the  step  of  horse  and  man. 
Let  DS  turn  into  that  new  yet  obscure  street 
that  runs  so  abruptly  from  the  stately  main 
road.  What  a  misoellaneons  look  is  there 
about  the  houses  and  the  traffic  carried  on ! 
Low-browed  brick  tenements,  the  relics  of  a 
former  village,  are  scattered .  amongst  the 
mean  plastered  dwellings  which  mark  the 
latest  encroachments  of  the  metropolis.  A 
qnaint  old  ino,  with  elm-shaded  benches  and 
a  trough  for  cattle,  lingers  perhaps  like  a 
ruTal  memory.  Primitive  customs  survive, 
too,  here  and  there.  The  grocer,  for  in- 
stance, is  possibly  also  a  stationer  or  a  toy- 
merchant.  But  if  Uie  various  trades  car- 
ried on  by  the  same  individual  remind  you 
of  the  country,  no  less  do  the  divers  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  dwellmg  suggest  to  you 
the  capital.  Thus,  as  the  brass-plates  on 
the  doorstead  of  No.  4  announce,  if  yon 
apply  yourself  to  the  parlor-bell,  you  evoke 
the  sexton  ^  if  you  make  your  appeal  to  the 
iint  floor,  the  jaunty  danoing*master  wel- 
comes yon  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The 
Parisian  show-rooms  of  the  Misses  Diggins, 
at  No.  7,  are  over  the  hairnlresBer's  shop. 
At  No.  25,  opposite,  that  veteran,  Captain 
N«al,  keeps  state  in  the  drawing-room.  His 
portrait,  in  a  uniform  of  the  bluest  blue  and 
the  most  daizling  buttons,  glorifies  the  win- 
dow of  an  artist  below,  whose  forte  is  evi- 
dsfitly  color. 

In  an  upper  apartment,  situated  in  the 
street  we  have  described,  two  women  sat  by  a 
fire,  which,  the  keenness  of  the  morning 
considered,  was  certainly  a  scanty  one. 
The  room,  although  of  no  great  sise,  was 
iosoificiently  famished.  The  curtains  were 
faded,  the  carpets  threadbare.  Neatness 
and  cleanliness  had,  however,  done  much  to 
redeem  the  general  aspect  of  discomfort.  A 
few  evergreens  in  a  vase  gave  hints  of  nature 
and  a  bright  world  without.     A  French 


clock  of  some  value,  and  of  tasteful  design, 
stood  up  resignedly  amidst  the  shells  and 
cracked  candlesticks  of  glass  that  adorned 
the  mantelpiece.  Nor  were  theis  wanting 
other  relics  of  luxury  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  worn  and  common  arti* 
cles  around  them. 

There  was  but  small  resemblance  between 
the  two  women  who  occupied  the  furnished 
lodging.  The  haip  of  the  elder  was  more 
than  tinged  with  %ray;  but  a  youth  of 
spiritf  which  time  had  not  impared,  shone 
in  her  kindly  face.  Full  of  content  was  that 
face,  while  bent  over  the  knitting-needles 
she  so'nimbly  plied.  After  a  time  she  raised 
her  head,  and  the  look  was  an  anxious  one 
which  she  turned  on  her  companion. 

Companion  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  fit  word 
for  the  tall,  languid,  but  graceful  figure  thitt 
sat  silent  opposite.  Clara  Lindsay,  indeed, 
gazing  vacantly  on  the  dull  fire,  her  head 
propped  by  one  hand,  the  other  laid  listlsflBly 
on  the  half-hemmed  pinafore  of  brown  hoi- 
land  on  her  knee,  presented  no  type  of  social 
cheerfulness.  Her  dress  of  brown  merino 
w;is  worn  almost  threadbaia ;  yet  something 
in  the  fashion  of  the  garment  itself— some* 
thing  in  the  small  perfect  ear,  in  the  slender 
pliant  neck,  in  the  arched  well-ebaped  foot 
of  the  wearer,  would  have  made  you  at 
once  distinguish  between  herself  and  her 
condition. 

The  spinster  with  the  silver  hair  and  kind 
eyes  at  last  broke  silence.  '<  Why,  Clara, 
where  are  your  thoughts? "  she  asked. 
*'  You've  been  dreaming  this  half-hour." 

The  younger  lady  roused  herself  as  by  m 
eflbrt.  She  shivered,  and  drew  round  her 
worn  dress  an  old-fashioned  Indian  shawl 
that  had  once  been  costly.  At  last  she  said : 
"  It  would  have  been  kind,  dear  aunt,  to 
have  let  me  dream.  Waking  life  has  few 
charms  for  me." 

There  was  sadness,  even  bitterness  in  the 
tone,  but  a  certain  music  nevertheless.  The 
voice  would  have  reminded  you  of  a  fine  in- 
strument out  of  tune. 

*<  Ask  for  coals,  Robert,"  continued  the 
speaker,  addressing  a  curly-headed,  bloused 
lad  of  twelve,  who  affected  to  be  absorbed  in 
his  ciphering  at  the  table.  But  as  he  rbse 
to  obey,  the  mother  revoked  her  order. 
*<  Stay,  we'll  wait  another  half-hour,"  she 
said.  '<  Coals  are  two  guineas  a  ton ;  and 
we've  no  right  to  luzaries." 
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<'  My  dear  Clara,  what  can  you  mean? '' 
ejacalated  Miss  Lindsay.  '*  Do  go,  Rob* 
ert.»' 

The  boy  left  the  room,  and  she  resumed 
gaily,  *'  Cheer  up,  love,  all  will  be  well  yet. 
My  dear  nephew's  earnings — '* 

**  For  ^YQ  pupils,"  interrupted  Clara, 
'<  twice  a- week,  at  three  shillings  a  lesson, 
amount  to  thirty  shillings ;  just  seven  above 
the  rent.  That's  now  a  month  in  arrear, 
and  the  landlord  threatens." 

<*  It's  very  hard  for  her,"  said  Miss  Lind- 
say to  herself.  And  indeed  it  was  so. 
Clara  had  been  reared  in  comfort.  Her 
father,  a  major,  had  selfishly  invested  his 
money  in  a  tolerable  annuity,  and,  trusting 
that  his  daughter's  husband  would  prosper, 
had  made  little  or  no  provision  for  her. 
After  the  major's  death,  afifairs  went  more 
and  more  hardly  with  David  Lindsay ;  his 
own  scanty  earnings  as  a  daily  tutor  and  the 
sum  paid  by  Miss  Lindsay  for  her  board — a 
small  help,  but  the  utmost  her  means  would 
permit — were  now  his  sole  resources. 

There  was  again  silence,  and  again  Aunt 
Lindsay  broke  it.  "  Who  knovre,  Clara  7  " 
she  cried ;  <*  I've  heard  so  often  of  great 
geniuses  living  for  years  in  obscurity,  and 
after  all  gaining  wealth  and  honor.  Who 
knows  but  that  our  poor  David's  talents  may 
be  found  out  at  last?" 

"  I've  lost  hope,"  replied  Clara.  "Ever 
since  he  threw  up  his  professorship  in  Glas- 
gow, and  came  to  London  for  fame,  life  has 
been  one  long  struggle."- 

"  After  all  he  has  written  he'll  surely  get 
8«mo  publisher — " 

<*  To  buy  his  epic  of  *  Ulysses,'  or  his 
« Systems  of  Moral  Philosophy  ? '  "  inquired 
Clara  tartly. 

"  But  there's  his  tragedy  of  *  Leonidas,'  " 
persisted  good  cheerful  Aunt  Lindsay  ;  **  you 
know  he  counts  so  upon  that." 

This  fact,  so  pregnant  wjth  hope  to  Aunt 
Lindsay,  failed  to  console  her  niece.  She 
only  smiled  incredulously,  and  said :  *<  Trag- 
edy's stale  at  the  theatre.  David  might 
provide  •for  his  family,  would  he  write 
what's  useful  and  popular ;  but  that  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  his  taste." 

"  Clara,  you  speak  bitterly." 

"  Possibly,  a  woman  who  sees  want 
threaten  her  children  cannot  always  be  ami- 
able." 

Then  Aunt  Lindsay  silently  put  out  her 


hand ;  and  after  a  panse  Clara  rose,  took 
the  hand,  and  placed  herself  on  a  stool  at 
Miss  Lindsay's  feet. 

«  Come,  le't  m^  talk  to  yon,"  said  the  lat- 
ter. "  My  dear  Clara,  must  this  strife  h^ 
tween  husband  and  wife  never  cease?  At 
least  David  is  industrious;  he's  now  with 
his  pupils ;  and  when  at  home  the  pen's 
never  out  of  his  hand.  May  be  he  hasn't 
the  gift  to  be  popular ;  you  know,  he  writes 
for  posterity." 

"  Yes,"  the  mother  urged ;  *<  but  Robert's 
coat's  threadbare,  and  Janet  wants  a  shawL 
Perhaps  I  feel  these  things  too  much.  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  a  lady." 

"  You  were  not  on  thai  account  the  less 
fit  to  be  David^i  wife,"  said  Miss  Lindsay 
sharply.  She  was  hurt  for  her  nephew; 
perhaps,  too^  she  had  a  Scottish  woman's 
touchiness  on  matters  of  family. 

Clara's  look  and  voice  suddenly  softened. 
A  gentler  and  more  earnest  light  shone  in 
her  clear  eyes  as  she  threw  her  arms  round 
Aunt  Lindsay's  neck,  exclaiming,  *<  Forgive 
me!  I  meant  no  reproaches.  I  could  not 
reproach  you  !  " 

"  Nor  should  you  David,"  pleaded  Misi 
Lindsay.  "  I  know,  love,  what  yon  have  to 
bear ;  but  a  wife  should  bear  with  a  hus- 
band who  loves  her." 

"Ay,  if  he  loved  me !  "  the  wife  exclaimed 
impulsively.  "  But  no,  aunt,  no-^that 
dream's  over.  Tears  since  he  threw  over 
me  the  spell  of  his  fancy,  and  made  me  an 
idol.  He  married,  found  me  a  mere  woman 
with  a  woman's  faults,  and  was  disen* 
chanted.  And  now,  when  I  am  forced  to 
remind  him  of  household  cares,  of  bills  that 
must  be  paid,  he  hints  that  I  drag  him 
down,  that  I  lower — lower  his  mind  and — " 

She  could  get  no  farther.  She  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  eyes,  but  the  tears  wonld  start 

"  My  Clara,  yon  mistake." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Clara  moreoalmly,  but 
with  utter  dejection.  "  There's  the  sting. 
Obscurity,  want,  toil — even  fears  for  my 
ohildren--J  could  endure ;  but  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sordid  drawback — ^I  that  so  loved 
him ! — that  makes  me  indignant,  bitter.  1 
almost  become  what  he  believes  me— ^ecauM 
he  believes  it." 

Aunt  Lindsay  was  about  to  urge  a  word 
for  David,  when  the  maid  entered  with 
ooals. 

The  good  lady  herself  threw  tbem  upon 
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the  fire,  and  ronsed  it  into  a  blaze.  *<  I 
often  think,"  she  said,  *'  that  trouble's  like 
the  poker ;  we  shoaldn't  know  how  much 
light  and  warmth  there  waa  in  ub  anleas  we 
were  eometimes  well  stirred." 

<*  There's  always  comfort  with  yon,"  was 
the  answer.  Clara  looked  more  cheerful, 
hot  only  for  a  moment.  Ann  had  bills  to 
deliyer.  She  told  while  dusting  the  grate, 
how  the  baker  was  pressing  to  be  paid— < 
ahnostrude  :  how  the  collector  had  called, 
and  said  he  wouldn't  call  again.  '*  Yery 
well,  Ann,  that  will  do,*'  said  her  mistress, 
quietly  checking  the  voluble  though  good- 
natured  handmaid.  But  Ann  returned  to 
the  charge  with,  **And  please,  ma'am, 
Master  Robert's  been  a-trundling  his  hoop 
in  the  road,  so  I  called  him  in." 

The  culprit  entered  as  ^nn  retired. 
"Why  did  you  leave  your  lessons,  sir?" 
demanded  Clara.  *<  How  often  have  I  for- 
hidden  you  to  play  in  the  street !  Silence ! " 
ihe  added  esTorely,  as  the  boy  was  about  to 
apeak.  But  as  his  face  grew  oTcrcast,  she 
nddenly  softened  and  took  his  hands,  saying, 
**  Don't  try  mother,  she  has  much  to  bear." 

j*  0,  aunty,"  exclaimed  Robert,  speedily 
reamired,  <*  here  are  papa  and  Janet  com- 
ing; I  saw  them  meet  as  she  came  out  of  the 
draper's."  He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  a 
protracted  and  somewhat  tremulous  knock 
was  heard  at  the  street-door.  Clara  sprang 
up  from  the  footstool  on  which  she  sat, 
resumed  her  place  by  the  fire,  and  seemed  at 
onoe  absorbed  in  her  work. 

"  Yes,  that's  David,"  cried  Aunt  Lindsay, 
"  I  should  know  his  knock  anywhere." 

He  who  now  entered  was  of  a  spare 
penon,  and  above  the  common  height.  A 
•light  stoop,  which,  however,  needed  but  an 
effort  of  will  to  control  it,  made  him  appear 
older  than  he  really  was.  When  he  drew 
himself  erect,  and  you  caught  the  wandering 
light  of  his  clear  brown  eye,  a  man  stood 
before  you  who  could  not  have  long  passed 
middle  life.  The  sweet  but  somewhat  sad 
•mile  that  played  about  the  mouth,  with  the 
long  auburn  ringlets  that  fell  profusely 
opon  his  shoulders,  gave  to  the  entire  head 
&  soft  and  guileless  expression.  It  would 
have  been  deminate  but  for  the  decisive 
outline  of  the  chin. 

"Here  he  is;  here's  papa! "  said  Aunt 
Lmdsay,  meeting  David  cheerily,  then  kiss- 
ing the  forehead  of  the  child  Janet  who 


followed  him  in.  Janet  was  about  a  year 
older  than  her  brother  Robert.  The  little 
fiice  was  somewhat  thin  and  sallow,  but  a 
sort  of  demure  fun  lay  there  in  ambush* 

Clara  glanced  from  her  work,  and  said, 
<*  0,  it's  you,  David."  Then  she  opened 
the  little  parcel  that  Janet  had  brought  her, 
and  began  again  to  sew. 

**She  has  no  welcome,"  thought  David 
with  a  sigh.  **  Here,  Clara,"  be  said,  «<  are 
the  week's  earnings  just  received  from  my 
pupils." 

<*  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  answered,  *<  but 
it's  all  pre-spoken  ;  and  Janet  must  have  a 
shawl.  "♦ 

"  Very  well,  Clara." 

**  But  how  ill  you  look,  David,"  said 
Aunt  Lindsay ;  "  quite  fagged  out  !^ " 

"  It's  nothihg,"  replied  David ;  but  he 
felt  with  a  sort  of  dull  pain  that  the  weari- 
ness observed  by  Aunt  Lindsay  was  quite 
unnoticed  by  his  wife.  Poor  Clara!  she 
had  risen  at  Miss  Lindsay  *s  words,  with  an 
anxious  look  ;  but  David's  face  was  tusoed 
from  iier.  He  unlocked  his  drawer,  took 
out  some  manuscripts,  and  began  to  read. 

*<  It's  his  tragedy,"  said  Clara  to  herself; 
"  I  must  not  disturb  him." 

Mr.  Lindsay  was  soon  lost  in  his  occupa- 
tion. The  printer  who  had  to  solve  those 
erased  and  interlined  pages  should  have  been 
an  (Edipus  in  his  way.  David,  however, 
was  bent  upon  making  his  enigma- a  master- 
piece. His  pen  blotted,  inscribed,  and 
blotted  again.  **  This  speech  of  Leonidas," 
he  muttered,  *<  wants  fire."  If  present, 
you  might  havejiad  your  opinion  upon  the 
lines,  for  the  writer  unconsciously  declaimed 
them : 

«Te  brave  three  hundred,  though  your  foes 
count  millions, 
Beokon  by  souls,  not  Ibrms,  and  we  outweigh 
them!*' 

"  '  Outweigh  '  is  tame,  very  tame,"  mur- 
mured David.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  fault  might  be  in  his  delivery.  <*Te 
brave  three  hundred,"  he  recommenced,  and 
this  time  uttered  the  words  in  a  higher  key, 
and  with  classical  dignity.  The  result  was 
still  disappointing.  Yet  again  he  tried 
them,  in  a  colloquial  familiar  tone,  as  if 
inviting  the  Spartans  to  discuss  the  matter 
over  tea  and  toast.  But  the  original  flaw 
remained,  and~  the  bewildered  dramatist 
stopped  perplexed  at  last,  and  invoked  some 
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reluctant  mase  in  the  ceiling  with  hie  ap- 
tamed  pen. 

Little  Janet,  now  divested  of  honnet  and 
scarf,  approached  the  tahlealyly,  and  rapped 
with  her  knuckles.  **Anyoneat  home?" 
she  asked. 

*<  Janet,  Janet !  "  called  her  mother  in  a 
tone  of  warn ing.  But  the  undaunted  maiden 
rapped  again,  and  demanded  whether  the 
house  was  empty. 

David  looked  round  impatiently.  *  *  What 
is  it,  Janet?" 

**  Post- woman." 

*'Hush,  love,  hush!  *Ye  biftve  three 
hundred ' "  •  ♦ 


**  Fact,  pa,"  interrupted  the  laughing  pet. 
"The  post-man  put  these  letters  into  my 
hand  as  yon  went  up^stairs.  All  paid — as 
far  as  the  street-door ;  after  that  a  kiss  each 
for  the  post-woman.  One,  two,  three;  the 
last's  a  double  one." 

When  the  finther,  nothing  loth,  had  com- 
plied with  these  exactions,  he  examined  the 
post-marks.  Two  were  from  the  chief  office, 
which  at  once  suggested  to  David  the 
'<  Row  "  in  its  vicinity. 

*<At  last,"  he  cried,—*'  at  last,  aunt !  " 

Miss  Lindsay  came  instantly ;  she  gaessed 
at  once  that  the  letters  were  from  publishers, 
drew  her  chair  to  the  poor  author's  side,  and 
called  Clara  to  join  them. 

<«  David  doesn't  ask  me,"  thovght  Clara. 
Then  she  said  caustically,  <*  No,  thank  you  : 
I'm  only  a  wife,  and  not  invited." 

Aunt  Lindsay  would  have  appealed  to  her 
nephew ;  but  he  had  already  opened  his  first 
dispatch. 

«<  It  is*  past  belief,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Were  ever  people  so  blind  to  their  in- 
terests?" 

"  Bad  news,  David  ?  " 

**  Listen,"  he  replied,  and  then  read  as 
follows : 

*  *  Sir, — ^We  regret  to  infoijp  you  that  your 
elaborate  and  learned  treatise  entitled  *  At- 
tempts towards  the  Recovery  of  a  Universal 
Language,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Ori- 
ffinel  Confusion  of  Tongues,  their  primary 
divisions  and  possible  reoombinations,'  is 
not,  in  our  oninion,  caloolated  to  interest 
the  general  puDlic." 

,  "  Not  interesting ! "  burst  forth  the  writer 
with  an  agitation  pardonable  fbr  its  inno- 
cence; "  why,  it  was  the  grandest  idea  ever 
conoeived.    Jost  think  of  it— one  language 


for  all  the  world!  It  cost  me  years  of 
study.  Well,  they've  lost  their  chance; 
and  I  would  have  given  it  for  nothing." 

"Nay,"  said  the  prudent  Scotchwoman, 
"  you  must  think  of  yourself  too,  David." 

"Myself!"  he  rejoined.  "It  would 
have  been  a  boon  to  mankind.  Well,  thank 
Heaven!  there  are  more  publishers  than 
one  ;  and  there's  my  tragedy." 

This  last  remark  be  uttered  in  a  kind  of 
tender  under-tone,  as  if  he  caressed  the 
recollection  for  the  solace  it  yielded  him. 

The  next  epistle  was  more  curt;  the 
writer  was  a  humorist,  although  a  rough 
one,  and  expressed  himself  tbuiv 

"  I  return,  per  Parcels  Delivery,  your  epic 
called  '  Ulysses :  a  Sequel  to  the  Odyssey.' 
The  title-page  was  enough.  I  suppose,  if 
paUlshod,  fe|r  readers  would  get  farther." 

"0,  David,  how  impertinent!  " 

"  Hush,  aunt !  we  won't  waste  a  word 
upon  this  person/'  he  said  calmly,  but  with 
a  faint  smile  ;  and  again  he  recurred  to  the 
soothing  memory  of  the  tragedy. 

Another  seal  was  broken  ;  but  the  purport 
of  the  letter  was  to  decline  Mr.  Lindsay's 
"  Scheme  for  a  Model  Republic  altered  from 
that  of  Plato."  The  publisher  urged,  it 
must  be  owned  with  great  truth,  that  such 
a  work  would  have  no  chance  at  the  circu- 
lating libraries ;  and  that,  even  if  produced 
in  the  cheapest  form,  it  would  "hang 
heavy  "  at  the  railway  stations.  He  added 
besides,  that,  although  he  had  never  heard 
of  Plato,  he  was  no  friend  to  republics ;  and 
would  not  give  his  name  to  books  calculated 
to  disturb  social  order. 

"  Poor  Plato !  "  sighed  David.  Then  he 
paced  the  room  in  silence.  At  length  his 
eye  fell  upon  an  open  manuscript.  Once 
more  the  thought  of  his  beloved  tragedy 
inspirited  him.  A  neat  copy  of  it  had  al- 
ready been  forwarded  to  the  theatre;  and 
David  remembered  that  his  young  friend. 
Dexter,  had  promised  to  bring  the  manager's 
answer  that  very  morning. 

Mean  time  Aunt  Lindsay  had  gone  over 
to  Clara,  whom  she  begged  to  join  her  in 
cheering  up  David.  Hfe  overheard  the  re- 
quest.   "  Don't  trouble  Clara,"  he  said. 

But  Clara  was  engaged  with  Robert's 
lessons.  "  I  should  only  intrude,"  she  ob- 
served ;  "and  I  am  busy."  Then  she 
turned  sharply  to  Robert.  "  That  sum's 
quite  wrong ;  where's  your  French  transla- 
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tion?  Not  ibxee  lioes  done.  What  hayo 
joa  been  sorawliog  here? — windmillB  and 
nldien  on  boraeback.  Qo  to  yonr  room 
DDtil  that  leBBOn'fl  peifeet ;  I  ineitt  on  h, 
Eobert/' 

The  motber*8  voioe  lose  in  angiy  com- 
mand. As  the  lad  slowly  retired,  David 
toraed  to  Clara,  and  asked,  in  a  tone  saTor- 
ing  of  reproach,  lor  what  fault  his  son  had 
been  expelled. 

Clara  was  stung  by  her  husband's  manner. 
*'  0,  of  coarse  Robert's  not  in  fault,"  she 
exclaimed ;  <*  it's  only  his  severe  mother." 

Then  little  Janet  rushed  up  to  Mrs.  Liad 
ny,  and  stopped  her  lips  with  repeated 
ki»ee.  *'  Ah,  she  loves  me !  "  cried  Clara, 
with  a  bttiBt  of  tears  which  the  seeming 
cause  scarcely  accounted  for ;  then  seising 
Janet's  hand,  she  hurried  from  the  room. 

U  was  now  Aunt  Lindsay's'  turn  to  play 
the  interoesaor  with  David. 

'*  Clara's  so  unhappy,'*  she  pleaded. 
"Why  do  yon  Mver  tfpeak  to  hef— '^ne^er 
eonmilt  her  about  yonr  plans?  " 

**Ala8,  aunt,"  was  theanswer,  *'  she  cares 
not  for  them.  If  I  do  ever  breathe  to  her 
the  hope  that  makes^life  sacred, — the  hope 
that  I  may  raise  or  soften  the  hearts  of  my 
fellow-men,  perhaps  live  in  their  memories, 
—the  only  aska  what  it  will  bring  in." 

*'  You  forget  that  she's  anaions  for  the 
children ;  it  is  she  who  sees  the  scanty  ward- 
lobe  and  dreads  the  empty  cupboard. ' ' 

'*  That's  true ;  but  then  she's  so  sarcas- 
tic." 

*'  She  thinks  you  despise  her." 

^*She  despises  me— has  long  ceased  to  Icve 
me.  She  thought  an  author's  life  was  to  be 
&  triumph  without  a  battle.  When  the 
■draggle  came,  she  grew  disgusted,  and  re- 
pented." 

Aant  Lindsay  thought  sadly  how  long 
people  might  live  under  one  roof,  and  he 
blind  to  each  oiher's  hearts. 

David  again  turned  to  his  papem,  and  in 
doing  so  lighted  upon  another  letter  whiob 
bad  hitherto  escaped  him.  His  worn,  hard 
look  softened  as  he  read  it.  ** « Scotland, 
%de  Valley' — there's  a  ray  of  comfort  at 
«t  lait,"  he  said.  Xhe  letter  WM  from  a 
Captam  Morton,  who  had  maxried  a  cousin 
of  Qaia's,  and  it  contained  on  offer  from 
tiie  worthy  pair  to  take  little  Janet,  and 
educate  her  with  their  own  cbildera. 

Ihiahad  been  aoggssted  beAur^;  and  the 


envelope  enclosed  a  bank-note  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  Janet  and  her  £ather  to  Scot- 
land. 

'*  How  kind !  "  said  Aunt  Lindsay,  to 
whom  David  had  handed  the  letter.  <  <  CSara 
was  so  anxious  for  it.  Ah,  Douglas  Lodge 
— ^Douglas  Lodge  on  the  Clyde— the  very 
house  where  Clara  lived  whc^  you  courted 
her!" 

**  Happy  times,"  murmured  David. 
'*¥es,  we  were  then  all  friends  together. 
Captain  Morton,  you  know,  took  the  house 
after  the  death  of  Clara's  father." 

Miss  Lindsay,  reconing  to  the  letter, 
pointed  out  a  wish  exjMressed  by  Captain 
Morton  that  the  travellers  diould  start  for 
Scotland  by  the  first  possible  train.  The 
Mortons  were  to  spend  their  Christmas  in 
the  Highlands,  and  had  arranged  that  little 
Janet  shcwld  be  of  their  party.  Moreover 
the  oaptain,  before  going  further  north,  wat 
anxious  to  confer  with  David  upon  his 
aiaifs. 

It  oeearred  to  David  that  Clara  might  go ; 
but  for  many  reasons  bis  aunt  thought  that 
impracticable.  "  If  you  wish  to  see  Cap- 
tain Morton ,"  she  said ,  «<  there's  not  a  day  to 
lose."  Another  reason  for  haste  was,  that 
David  had  now  a  few  days'  leisure,  and  would 
not  attend  his  pupils  before  Christmas.  He 
looked  at  his  watch,  begged  Miss  Lindsay  to 
order  his  trunk  to  be  packed,  and  to  procure 
every  thing  needful  for  Janet. 

The  active  cheerful  kdy  had  no  sooner 
withdrawn,  than  Mr.  Lindsay  once  more 
took  up  Captain  Morton's  letter.  The  words 
•«  Douglas  Lodge  "  seemed  to  fix  his  eye ;  he 
nnconsdously  repeated  them.  A  gentle  ex- 
pression stole  over  his  worn  face,  and  he 
whispered,  **  I  shall  be  back  with  Clara, 
then,  by  Christmas  Eve." 

OHApna  II. 

David's  musings  were  quickly  interrupted 
by  a  knockfaig  so  lend,  long,  and  varied, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  some  ambitious  amateur 
were  performing  a  fantasia  on  the  street- 
door.  At  the  same  moment  Clara,  who  had 
not  yet  seen  Aunt  Lindsay,  reentered  the 
sitting-room.  The  wife's  former  lo<dc  of 
mingled  pain  and  bitterness  was  now  re- 
placed by  a  sort  of  anxious  hope.  Lindsay 
would  have  put  into  her  hand  the  letter  i^m 
Scotland ;  but  she  waved  it  aside  and  said, 
•<  Not  just  now,  David ;  I  beard  Mr.  Dexter 
below  ;  he  may  bring  us  goo^  news." 
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«  Ay,  news  of  the  tragedy,"  cried  Lind- 
■aj;  **that  might  help  qb  all,  and  open  to 
me  a  bri<*ht  career.  It*8  strange,' *  he  added, 
in  a  changed  tone,  "  I  always  felt  so  confi- 
dent of  it  before ;  but  now—-" 

With  this  unfinished  sentence  he  turned  to 
his  bookshelf,  and  began  nerrously  to  ar- 
range the  volumes. 

Then  Aunt  Lindsay  ran  in.  <<  Here's  Mr. 
Dexter,"  she  said,  *'  and,  as  usual,  in  such 
spirits."  She  went  to  tfie  stair-head,  and 
called  to  him  in  warning : 

<*  Mind,  sir ;  pray  mind,  or  you'll  fall." 

«  Fall,  my  dear  madam ;  I  never  fiftU !  " 
Here  a  lithe  dapper  figure  scudded  into  the 
room,  with  a  sort  of  ducking  motion,  like 
that  of  a  yacht  making  port  before  a  breese. 
"Bless  you,  I  never  fall!"  reiterated  the 
speaker.  "  I  could  polk  in  skates  up  the 
side  of  a  pyramid,  pirouette  on  the  summit, 
and  .bound  off  to  terra  firma  without  a 
scratch." 

Mr.  Dezter's  gestures,  no  less  than  his 
words,  testified  to  uncommon  powers  of 
locomotion.  Every  thing  about  him  bore  a 
certain  reference  to  "going."  His  keen 
well-cut  profile,  with  a  kindling  eye,  like 
the  light  at  a  figure-head;  his  felt  hat, 
secured  to  his  coat  by  an  elastic  guard ;  his 
pictorial  shirt,  which  perpetually  reproduced 
all  the  exciting  incidents  of  a  regatta ;  his 
breast-pin,  in  the  form  of  a  leaping  hunts- 
man ;  his  cameo  ring,  which  displayed  a  pet 
of  the  ballet  executing  her  unequalled  tour 
de  force^ — all  expressed  the  same  mighty 
genius  for  movement.  Were  I  a  railway- 
director,  I  would  paipt  Mr.  Dexter  on  the 
panels  of  my  express-trains— that  is,  if  he 
oould  be  got  to  stand  still  for  the  purpose. 

When  this  gentleman  had  paid  his  rapid 
greeting  to  the  ladies,  bis  eye  fell  upon 
David,  who  still  feigned  to  be  engaged  with 
his  books  and  unconscious  of  his  visitor. 

The  latter  accosted  Lindsay  by  name,  gaily 
but  not  without  reqwot. 

David  was  a  poor  actor.  His  forced  laugh 
and  affected  surprise,  as  he  turned  to  Dexter, 
ill  disguised  the  keen  suspense  within.  To 
this  simpU  unworldly  mind,  fieuno,  influence, 
and  the  power  to  do  good,  weVe  all  staked  on 
the  manager's  reply.  When  Lindsay  thought 
of  tragedy,  he  pictured  Sophocles  reading  to 
assembled  Athens,  or  the  whole  state  con- 
vulsed in  the  sky-roofed  theatre  by  theiublime 
terrors  of  .£scbylus. 


David  had  a  vague  instinct,  however,  that 
his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  would  hardly 
be  understood  by  his  friend.  So  he  resolved 
to  be  practical,  and  only  said, "  Why— why, 
it's  you,  Mr.  Dexter !  " 

"  Yes,  punctual  as  the  sun,"  replied  the 
other.  "  You  know  I  promised  to  call  to- 
day about  that  little  matter  of  yours." 

"  He  can't  mean  the  tragedy,"  thought 
David;  "that  2i//fe matter?" 

Quick-witted  Dexter  saw  his  mistake.  "  I 
mean  the  little  matter  of  arranging  about 
your  tragedy.  Of  course  I  don't  call  the 
tragedy  itself  a  little  matter." 

"  Why,  hardly,  hardly,"  said  David  with 
asmUe.    **<WeU,  Mr.  Dexter?" 

The  young  man  felt  his  task  becoming 
decidedly  unpleasant. 

"  To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Lindsay,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  manager  wouldn't  object  to 
your  tragedy  being  a  trifle,  a  shade,  a — ^yoa 
understand  ?—'* 

David  looked  as  if  he  didn't^ 

"  A  little  less  matter  than  it  is."  Dexter 
coughed ;  then  added  sternly,  "  He  finds  it 
too  long,  Mr.  Lindsay." 

Lindsay  said  that  wis  impossible. 

"  It  should  be  so  from  y<nir  pen ,"  answered 
soothing  cunning  Dexter. 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  exclaimed  Lindsay, 
— "  I  mean  that  I  have  only  ^written  the 
usual  number  of  lines  "  (that  was  a  mistake, 
David)  ;  **  and  that,  if  the  tragedy  seems 
long,  it's  because— because — ^I  have  failed  in 
it." 

"Failed!"  laughed  Dexter.  "You're 
joking.  I  never  fail ;  and  what  am  I  com- 
pared to  you?" 

"  I  see  my  mistake,"  said  David  gravely. 
"  It  isn't  for  me  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses." 

"  Yes  it  is ;  and  to  hit  the  buU'a-eye,  too, 
if  you  only  allow  for  the  wind."  By  the 
wind,  Mr.  Dexter  explained  that  he  meant 
the  prevailing  taste.  "  It's  changeable,"  be 
continued;  "the  wind  always  is.  Well, 
shift  your  sails.  Last  spring,  an  African 
prince  came  over  with  two  sweet  children. 
Immediately  there  was  a  run  upon  black 
babies.  Out  came  my  *  Molok  and  Malon; 
or,  the  Twins  of  Abyssinia. '  Sold  a  thousand 
a  day  for  a  fortnight.  Another  year  we  had 
the  hippopotamus.  In  a  week  my  farce, 
*  The  Hippopotamus  turned  Lion,'  filled  the 
theatre  to  the  slips.  As  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  my  comic  guide,  called  '  Puck ;  or, 
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a  Girdto  roand  the  Earth  in  forty  minotes,' 
is  as  good  as  an  annuity.  Bat  we^re  wan- 
dering." Here  Mr.  Dexter  at  last  took  the 
seat  to  which  David  had  motioned  him. 
*' The  mana^r  rather  fancies  that  Leonidae 
tdks  a  little  too  much." 

"  Why,  what  else  can  he  do  in  a  play,  Mr. 
Dexter?  "  urged  Aunt  Lindsay. 

"  Fight,  my  dear  madam,  fight." 

t'Bat  he  couldn't  fight  through  ^ye 
acts?" 

"  No,  my  dear  madam,  few  heroes  can. 
Ah,  if  the  play  had  only  heen  in  three !  " 

"  Three !  "  ejnculated  Dayid  indignantly. 
Then  he  observed,  in  a  more  composed  man- 
ner, that  Leonidas  couldn't  be  fighting  all 
the  time,  even  through  three  acts. 

Dexter  admitted  that  he  saw  the  hitch. 

"If  he  doesn't  talk,"  demanded  David, 
"Where's  the  sentiment  of  the  piece ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  not  essential,"  rejoins  Dexter. 

"Where's -the  development  of  character, 
motive,  passion?" 

*'  Very  little  room  for  them." 

"The  poetry?" 

"  Decidedly  better  without  it." 

"  What  have  you  left,  then  ?  " 

"  Incident,  incident ;  crowd  your  canvas 
with  events — " 

"  And  leave  out  your  men  and  women  7  " 
Lindsay  asked.  **  0,  you  must  be  mistaken. 
The  manager  can't  l\ate  poetry." 

"No;  he  prefers  it,"  observes  Dexter 
qoietlj.  <*. Yet,  after  all,  a  manager's  but 
a  merchant — say  a  wine-merchant.  He  may 
think  the  old  grape  of  Mount  Parnassus  ex- 
cellent for  his  prirate  drinking ;  but  how, 
if  his  customers  will  have  the  vintage  of 
the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Boulevards?  " 

"  I  see,"  said  Lindsay  dejectedly.  Dexter 
had  now  reached  the  most  delicate  point  of 
bis  embassy.  He  was  half  inclined  to  evade 
it;  bat  he  thought  of  David's  necessities, 
»d  proceeded. 

"  Mr.  Lindsay,  may  I  talb  to  you  for  a 
nunute,  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man  ?  " 

Clara — ^poor  anxious  mother! — implored 
David  to  listen. 

'"Poets,"  Dexter  resumed,  **  live  on  air, 
and  men  don't.  There,  blundering  fellow 
that  I  am,  I've  hurt  you.  But  consider  all 
things  must  have  a  beginning ;  once  insert 
your  wedge,  and  you  may  force  your  way. 
Now  this  play  is  the  wedge." 

"  Qo  on,"  said- David. 


'<  Good  ;  you  admit  it's  a  wedge ;  but  it 
wants  planing,  sharpening,  pointing — ^mere 
drudgery  that  would  tire  you.  Now  shall  I 
be  your  carpenter  ?  In  other  words,  let  me 
throw  your  play  into  three  acts,  put  in  some 
rough  situations,  wind  up  with  the  Pass  of 
Thermopylae,  the  Greeks  and  Persians  in 
real  armor,  and  a  general  combat.  Fifty  to 
one  your  play's  taken^  your  purse  fills,  your 
wedge  enters,  and  you  may  wield  the  mallet 
ever  after  with  your  own  hand." 

Clara  hung  pleadingly  upon  David's  arm, 
biit  he  rose  incensed.  **  How,  Mr.  Dexter," 
he  exclaimed,  <*  do  I  understand?  You  cannot 
venture — "  Then,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
feeling,  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  coun- 
sellor.  "  Forgive  me,"  he  cried ;  "  you're 
a  good  generous  fellow ;  you  meant  it  most 
kindly;  I'm  sure^" 

**  That  he  did,"  echoed  Aunt  Lindsay. 

Clara  had  drawn  Mr.  Dexter  aside  to  ask 
whether  the  manager  would  indeed  take  the 
play  with  the  proposed  alterations.  Dexter 
answered,  **  Yee ;  but  not  otherwise,  I  fear." 

**  0,  David,  you'll  not  refuse,"  Clara 
burst  forth  ; ''  think  of  these  children,"  and 
she  pointed  beseechingly  to  Janet  and  Robert, 
who  had  just  re-entered. 

David  looked  at  her  with  haughty  sur- 
prise. 

«  Think,"  she  urged,  «  how  the  landlord 
threatens ; — if  they  should  want  a  home." 

Her  husband  turned  from  her,  and  ap- 
proached the  young  man  with  an  erect  and 
stately  bearing.  **  Mr.  Dexter,"  he  said, 
<<  I  feel  your  goodness  deeply,  it  shows  me 
that  I  have  in  you  a  true  friend ;  but  I  can- 
not accept  your  offer.  My  tastes  are  formed 
on  old — perhaps  worn-out — models ;  but  my 
heart  clings  to  them;  nor  could  I  with 
honor  accept,  in  my  name,  and  on  th€  meed 
of  my  talents,  a  recompense  that  would  be 
due  only  to  yours.  God  bless  you !  "  Again 
he  wrung  his  friend's  hand,  and  with  the 
same  measured  step  returned  to  his  seat. 

Dexter  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 
"Why  doesn't  he  put  talk  of  that  kind  into 
his  tragedies,"  thought  the  young  author, 
*<  instead  of  *his  confounded  blank  verse?  " 
Then  he  bade  Mrs.  Lindsay  good-morning, 
and  remarked  that  he  might  perhaps  serve 
her  husband  in  some  other  way. 

Clara  said  she  feared  not ;  but  she  thanked 
him. 
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«  David  has  so  many  gifte,"  sighed  Aunt 
Lindsay. 

*«  Gifts !  "  responded  Dexter ;  **  he  hss  as 
many  gifts  as  a  three-decker  *has  guos.  He 
migbl  take  any  fort  on  the  whole  coast  of 
life,  if  he  had  only  a  rudder.  Good-by, 
peta." 

The  disciple  of  the  **  fast  school"  kissed 
the  children  and  went  out. 

David  was  silently  folding  up  his  papers. 
Mrs.  Lindsay  walked  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table.  He  raised  his  head  and  met  her 
fixed  glittering  eye.  *<And  so  you've  re- 
fused," she  said.  Her  words  were  like  dis- 
tilled gall,  and  fell  with  slow  weight,  drop 
by  drop. 

Aunt  Lindsay  knew  what  David  had  just 
suffered,  and  begged  Clara  not  to  fret  him. 

<'It*8  0Dly  money  that  he  has  refused," 
said  the  wife,  still  with  deliberate  intensity ; 
<  *  it  only  means  cold  and  hunger. ' '  Here  she 
wound  an  arm  round  each  child,  as  if  she 
claimed  them  solely. 

**  Clara,  before  the  children  1  "  whispered 
the  aunt  upbraidingly. 

Clara  replied,  with  a  brief  sharp  laugh, 
<*  I  forget  that ;  but  it'sscarcely  a  fault,  you 
know,  to  forget  one's  children." 

<*  Clara,  do  /  forget  the  children?  "  cried 
a  stem  deep  voice.  At  first  you  could 
hardly  have  believed  it  was  David's. 

Aunt  Lindsay  hurried  Janet  and  Robert 
from  the  room.  *'  Go  to  Ann,  love,"  she 
said  to  the  former;  ''she's  packing  your 
trunk  ;  you  shall  know  all  soon." 

<'Do  I  forget  the  children?"  repeated 
David. 

Clara  answered,  <*  Haven't  you  jast 
thrown  away  success — successi  which  is 
money?" 

''  Money  gained  by  another's  industry  is 
alms." 

Clara  laughed  again.  * '  0 ,  pride  becomes 
an  obscure  author. ' ' 

<'  Self-respect  becomes  him." 

<<  Clara !  "  cried  Aunt  Lindsay. 

**  An  author  " — Uie  former  went  on — '*  a 
pnppet  of  popular  favor,  who  holds  his  very 
brains  at  the  disposal  of  othersw  He  must 
act  the  grand  seigneur — the  high-toned  gen- 
tleman." 

Her  words  flew  like  sparks  near  a  mine. 
At  last  the  train  caught  fire. 

<<  I  hope  so,"  cried  David  with  a  quivering 
lip ;  "  for  he  has  the  refinement  by  nature 


which  some  fail  to  gain  by  education.  He 
is  of  a  class  whose  emotions  make  life's  mor- 
als, whose  thoDghts  become  its  laws.  Rul- 
ers," exclaimed  Lindsay,  with  kindling 
fervor,—^*  rulers,  for  they  sway  the  heart; 
lawgivers,  for  they  mould  the  will !  I  am, 
as  you  say,  poor  and  humUe,  but  still  en- 
rolled in  that  band." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  David*s  high 
tremulous  voice  had  become  firm  and  very 
low  when  he  spoke  again. 

**  Madam!"  he  said,  *'yon  may  find 
other  ways  to  wound  me,  and  I  shall  bear 
it ;  but  you  must  not  insult  my  order." 

'*  I  was  vrrong — ^mad!"  pleaded  Clara, 
awed  and  alarmed  by  his  maoaer.  As  he 
rose,  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  azm. 

David  drew  back.  ''  Not  just  new,"  be 
said,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  geatlenesB 
and  decision.  *'  Ah,  had  there  been  more 
brightness  and  sympathy  by  my  hearth,  I 
might  not  now  have  been  the  obsouze  man 
whom  you  despise !  " 

<*  I  told  you  so,"  said  Clara  to  Mibb 
Lindsay ;  *'  I  am  his  evil  star,  the  blight 
upon  his  talents.  Perhaps,  David,  we 
should  be  better  apart?  " 

*<  We  shall  be  so,  at  least  for  some  days," 
he  answered.  "You  have  not  yet  read 
Captain  Morton's  letter.  You  will  see  that 
he  wishes  me  to  go  there  instaatly.  We 
must  start  at  once." 

*<  With  Janet,"  cried  Clara,  glancing  at 
the  letter ;  '*  impossible !  " 

David  urged  that  he  had  no  choice,  and 
that  in  a  few  days  he  should  be  required  by 
his  pupils.  ^ 

«  It's  for  Janet's  good,  yon  know,"  said 
Aunt  Lindsay.  She  answered  other  objec- 
tions by  saying  that  she  irould  lend  the 
chitd  her  own  shawl  to  travel  in,  that  her 
clothes  were  already  packed,  and  that  what- 
ever else  was  necessary  could  be  got  on  her 
arrival  in  Scotland.  The  mother  listened  in 
helpless  bewilderment. 

'<  I  must  see  to  the  luggage,"  said  Aunt 
Lindsay.  As  she  went  out,  David  looked  at 
his  watch,  and  begged  her  to  send  for  a 
cab. 

««What,  this  instant?  What,  my  Janet?  " 
ejaculated  Clara.  She  was  hurrying  to  the 
door,  but  her  husband  stopped  her.  There 
were  a  few  words,. he  said,  that  must  be 
spoken  ere  they  parted.  It  had  many  times 
struck  him  that  the  cases  of  his  lot  fell 
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heavily  on  Clara,  tbai  his  punoits  did  not 
interest  her.  »  Ho  thought,  perhaps,  she 
would  be  happier  if  she  went  to  live  in  Scot- 
land with  Janet,  while  he  remained  and 
worked  in  London.  He  asked  her  to  think 
over  the  plan  in  his  ahsence. 

**  David ! "  cried  the  wife  impalsi?ely. 
Then  a  saspicion  flashed  upon  her.  "  He 
woald  be  free,"  she  thought,  *'  from  the 
incombrance,  the  drag. "  In  a  hard  tone  she 
uttered,  "  Very  well ;  I'll  think  of  it." 

Aant  Lindsay  now  re-appeared  with 
Robert  and  Janet,  the  latter  already  attired 
for  her  journey^ 

**l8  it  true,  dear  mamma^"  cried  the 
child ;  **  must  I  leave  you?  " 

Glara  clasped  the  little  girl  wildly  to  her 
boeom.  '<  My  own !  "  sh^ sobbed,  **  it's  hu^ 
for  a  time,  darling." 

**  You'll  come  and  see  me,  mamma?  " 

"Ay,  please  God." 

"  And  I'll  come  too,"  broke  in  Robert. 
Then  he  turned  to  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  said, 
"I  shall  be  papa  when  you're  away«'' 

David  smiled  sadly. 

"No,  don*t  be  that,  my  boy ;  be  a  comfort 
to  your  mother." 

Here  Ann  announced  that  the  cab  was 
vailing,  and  all  was  hurry.  Mias  Lindsay 
iuinded  David  his  great-coat,  informed  him 
that  bis  best  salt  was  in  the  trunk,  and 
urged  him  to  see  that  every  thing  was  right 
hi  the  oarpet-bag.  He  complied  with  that 
i^uest,  and  then  kissed  his  aunt  and 
Robert.  Glara  pressed  kiss  after  kiss  upon 
Janet's  lips,  and  repeated  her  proipise  to 
come  to  ber. 

David,  hat  in  hand,  advanced  to  his  wife, 
and  kissed  her  forehead. 

A  time  came  when  she  bitterly  repented 
the  cold  *'  Qood-by,  David,"  with  which  she 
aoswered  his  farewell.  Again  she  embraced 
Janet  as  if  she  would  have  drawn  her  to  her 
^  heart.  <'  Go,  go,  darling!  V  she  said 
at  last  hoarsely. 

"You  had  better  not  oom^^dovcn,  Glara," 
observed  Aunt  Lindsay. 

Clara  made  no  reply ;  she  could  not,  but 
stood  as  if  stupefied,  while  the  three  de- 
fended the  stairs. 

She  heard  their  feet  go  down,  step  after 
■top ;  she  felt  as  if  they  were  treading  upon 
her  heart. 

"So  he  wbhes  we  should  part,"  she 
tbooght.    «'  I  kept  that  grief  in  at  least. 
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I'm  sorry^  though,  I  took  his  kiss  so  coldly. 
I  couldn't  have  borne  up  a  moment  longer. 
He's  gone  by  this  time.  I  wish  I'd  said 
•  God  bless  you.' " 

David's  peculiar  tremulous  knock  wtt 
again  heard  at  the  door.  Glara  hoped  he 
was  coming  back — ^perhaps  with  a  wish  to  < 
be  reconciled.  It  was,  however,  only  Miss 
Lindsay  who  entered.  David,  she  said,  had 
forgotten  the  manuscript  of  his  tragedy, 
which  be  needed.  She  took  the  papersfrom 
the  table,  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  yet  time,  then. 

**  I'll  go  down,"  cried  Glara,  "and  say 
Good-bye.'!  She  opened  the  room-door, 
then  paused!  **  But  if  he  really  wishes  us 
to  part,"  she  murmured,  *'  I  won't  forc6 
myself  upoB  him.  Still,  he's  going  away; 
if  any  thing  should  happen!  Yes,  I  will  • 
speak  to  him." 

But  the  door  below  closed  loudly,  and 
Glara  heard  the  cab  drive  quickly  off.    She 
mshed  to  the  window ;  when  she  tuened  '- 
from  it,  anguish  was  in  her  face  and  in  the  '. 
tone  with  which  she  exclaimed,  '*  It's  too  j 
lato— too  late ! '.' 

CHAFTKB  in. 

David  Lindsay  and  his  charge  duly  ar- 
rived at  Douglas  Lodge,  by  Dumbarton, 
where  they  met  with  the  warmest  reception. 
But,  for  reasons  already  stated,  the  father's 
stay  was  necessarily  to  be  of  the  briefest. 
On  the  evening  which  followed  that  of  his 
arrival  he  prepared  to  return. 

The  Lodge  itself  was  as  pleasant  a  retreat 
from  the  tumult  of  civic  life  as  could  well  . 
be  desired.    The  house,  flanked  by  planta- 
tions, sloped  towards  the  Glyde,  at  a  point 
where  it  attains  to  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
breadth  during  high-water.    The  castellated 
rook,  which  then  becomes  an  island,  was 
visible  from  the  window.    In  the  distance 
stretched  k  mountain  chain ;  only  faintly  • 
discernible,   however,  on   the  evening  to  ; 
which  our  narrative  refers.    The  keen  frost  { 
had  suddenly  abated.    A  soft  vapor  hung  % 
upon  the  snowy  peaks  which  had  before  ^ 
gleamed  gemlike  in  the  sun  with  shifting  ; 
hues  of  gold,  crimson,  and  purple.  j 

Glose  to  the  shore  the  homely  jetty,  with  • 
its  casual  loungers,  the  fishers'  boats  return*  ; 
ing  from  their  cruise,  and  the  hail  of  voioss  . 
from  the  land,  touched,  as  it  were,  with  T 
warm  human  light  the  else  lonely  gnrndeur  ; 
of  the  scene. 
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Indoon  the  miniBtri^i  of  wealth  to  taste 
were  appaxent :  the  latest  fonn  of  reading- 
chairs  ;  the  low  fender,  wrought  into  a  grace- 
fbl  pattern  of  fern-leaves ;  the  timepiece,  siir- 
mounted  hy  a  laurelled  Fame,  hefbre  whom 
Time  knelt  in  homage ;  some  fine  old  por- 
traits, including  a  common  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Morton  and  poor  Clara — ^David^s  wife; — 
these  oljeots,  with  a  well-arranged  group  of 
divks,  hattle-azes,  and  muskets,  that  rajed 
out  from  a  central  shield,  gave  an  air  of  pic- 
turesque comfort  to  a  spacious  apartment. 

Mr.  Lindsay,  in  his  best  suit,  the  litUe 
Janet  standing  at  his  knee,  sat  by  the  fire 
near  his  fkir  and  gracious  hostess.  A  slight 
figure  of  perfect  but  almost  fairy-like  mould 
was  Kate  Mortoti.  She  seemed  so  especially 
when  contrasted  with  her  tall  mairtial-look- 
Ing  husband  opposite.  The  smile  that  lit 
his  frank  manly  iaoe  suggested  that  he  could 
sometimes  bend.  It  had  else  been  a  problem 
how  Kate  could  have  taken  her  nuptial 
greeting  from  him,  even  on  tip-toe. 

•«  Fill  your  glass,  fill  your  glass,  David," 
said  Oaptain  Morton.  «<  Nay,  I  insist ;  " 
and  he  replenished  the  glass  himself. 
«  Ton  have  a  long  journey  before  you,  since 
yon  vfitt  leave  Scotland.  You  had  better 
stay,  and  go  with  us  to-morrow  to  the  High- 
Unds." 

«  Much  better,"  pleaded  Kate.  "  Ton 
ave  but  jutt  come.  Have  you  found  one 
night  under  our  roof  so  dreary  that  yon 
won't  risk  anoUier?  Do  ask  papa  for  one 
more  night,  Janet.  She  won't  leave  your 
side  a  moment,"  remarked  Mrs.  Morton, 
"  to  play  with  her  courins." 

Little  Janet  joined  in  the  entreaty : 

*(  Do  stay,  pa ;  do  now ;  won't  you  7  " 

"  Tell  your  cousin,  darling,"  he  replied, 
<*  that  papa  has  duties,  grave  duties,  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  he  must  deserve  soch  kind 
friends  by  doing  what  is  right.  Besides,  to- 
noiTow  is  Christmas  Eve,  when  I  must  be 
borne  with  mamma.  I  wrote  to  say  that  I 
should  start  by  the  four  o'clock  steamboat 
to-day,  and  take  the  train  at  CHa^w." 

**  Well,  we  must  say  no  more,  then,"  ob- 
served Morton;  **bot  you  needn't  move 
just  yet." 

Kate  thooght  it  was  so  pleasant  to  have  a 
gossip  over  old  times. 

<«  Bipecially,"  said  her  hudband,  •<  in  this 
iear  qusant  old-  house,  where  my  nnele— 


Clara's  fkther— lived  before  us.  There's  the 
old  comer  where  poor  Clara  used  to  sit  at 
her  embroidery  when  you,  sir,  came  a-woo- 

ing." 

«<  Tes,"  Kate  laughed  archly.  <<  Do  yon 
remember  what  a  trick  she  had  of  pretend- 
ing to  be  lost  in  her  silks,  that  she  might 
hide  her  blushes?  Has  she  any  of  thooe 
tricks  now,  David?" 

He  answered  the  question  by  an  echo— 
"  Now  / " 

Kate  went  on  to  rally  David  on  his  feais 
and  jealousies  during  courtship.  She  recalled 
to  him  how  Clara  had  been  the  belle  of  every 
ball,  at  race  or  regatta.  *'That  young 
ensign,"  she  said,  *<  who  vras  the  seventh 
son  of  a  Scotch  lord,  would  have  turned  the 
heads  of  many  a  major's  daughter.  Then 
there  was  rich  Macpherson,  with  his*£h, 
lassie,  I'm  a  plain  body ;  but  if  ye'U  tak  me, 
ye  shall  ne'er  greet  for  siller.'  But  Clara 
was  true  through  all." 

<*  Pa,  love !  "  exclaimed  Janet. 

•*  Yes,  pet." 

«  Did  mamma  ever  really  live  in  this  nice 
comfortable  house  ?  " 

«<  She  did,  Janet." 

'*  Then  why  did  she  ever  leave  it  for  our 
gloomy  place  in  London  ?  0,  Vre  found  it 
out !  it  was  to  be  with  yon." 

"  Yes,  to  be  with  me,  Janet,"  said  her 
fiither  very  gently. 

The  child  having  once  found  her  tongue, 
seemed  determined  to  use  it. 

"  O,  do  you  know,  pa,"  she  cried,  *•  I  saw 
a  book  to-day  in  the  library,  called '  Son- 
nets by  David  Lindsay ' !    Was  that  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  laughed  Captain  Morton,  <•  papa 
was  the  poet." 

Mrs.  Morton  observed  that  the  book  was 
Clara's  gift  to  her, — she  was  afraid  to  say 
how  long  ago. 

Indefatigable  Janet  recommenced : 

*'  There  was  a  sonnet  in  it  to  Clara ;  now 
wasn't  that  ma?  And  she  had  vrritten 
under  it  something  about  her  beloved 
David." 

The  child  waited  for  a  reply,  but  Lindsay 
kept  silent.  With  a  woman's  ready  tact, 
Mrs.  Morton  sent  the  little  querist  into  an- 
other room  for  some  crochet-work.  Captsin 
Morton  walked  to  the  window,  remarked 
that  time  was  passing,  and  that  David  aosl 
start  in  a  lew  minates. 
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Mn.  Merton  iMjtivsd  irlMttmr  the  Btaun- 
bwt,  nUoh  WM  to  itop  ail  th«  jettj,  HM  yol 
infigfat. 

Her  boalMUid  taid,  **  Not  yet.  There's  a 
bM  galhttiog,"  he  oontliiQed;  ••hot  it's 
Tvyoafaa.^' 

••Thai's  well,"  Kate  icgeiiied;  *««h6 
Cljde  here  is  Bomeliiiies  rough  as  thesea.'* 

Htfe  JTaaefc  bounded  into  thorooa ;  she 
bad  in  her  hand  not  only  the  otothel^wotk, 
bet  a  niniatare  in  its  case. 

•*  There's  your  work,  cousin,"  she  ntteted, 
almost  out  of  breath.  *'  And  O,  look,  pa, 
I've  found  mamiaa  1  I  saw  thison  the  table, 
JQit  opened  it,  and  there  sh» was.  I'm  sure 
itiauunma's  likeness,  although  she's  a  good 
dedaheved.  How  beautiftil  she  looks— how 
bappy ! " 

David  took  the  miniature  from  her,  and 
looked  on  ifr fixedly.  Then  his  hand  shook ; 
be  bowed  his  head  over  the  unconsdousfaoe, 
and  presaed  it  to  his  lips.  He  laid  it  upon 
the  table,  and  corered  his  fiace  with  both 
bande.  They  oould  not  bide  the  tears  that 
Btnamed  through  his  long  slender  fingers. 

"  Pa,  what's  the  matter?  "  began  JalM. 
But  Captain  Morton  seised  that  indiscreet 
jenng  lady  in  his  arms.  **  There,  IWe  eloped 
with  her !  "  he  cried,  and  danced  out  of  the 
loom  with  his  burden. 

Mn.  Morton  was  about  to  follow ;  but 
Lindrny,  who  had  now  mastered  his  emotion, 
row  and  called  to  her. 

"  Don't  go,  £ate.  Ah ,  if  you  knew  what 
tbooghts  theee  ftw  hours  idth  you  bring 
back— what  emotions  this  face  recalls !  Her 
old  emile,"  he  said,  gazing  on  the  portrait ; 
-^*  her  old  smile,  kindly  and  sodden,  like 
nnlight  through  a  rift ;  those  eyes,  fMh  and 
pete,  that  had  seen  life  but  in  its  morning ; 
tbe  ripening  lip,  like  to-morrow,  ever  in  the 
bad!" 

"  And ebe'setill  the  same— 410 1 changed?" 
Kate  asked  softly. 

"  By  trial,  not  time,"  Lindsay  answered. 
'*ir  a  tint  be  loet,  if  a  line  be  deepened,  a 
Bother's  tears  haye  blanched  the  rose  and 
worn  the  channel.  She  choee  my  fate,  or 
dM  might  etili  be  thus.  Ah ,  give  it  me ;  let 
Be  keep  it!" 

"What,  Clara's  portrait?  Nay,  we 
iboQld  miss  it  so  much." 

'^Tis  the  Clara  of  my  yonth,"  he 
pleaded.  *«I  could  almoet  &ncy'it  was  a 
•poll,  a  talisman  to  save  me." 


«« Well,  tiien,  yon  shall  have  it." 

*« Thanks; thanks!  I wiU netlBr partwith 
it^nerer !    It  will  make  me  a  better  man.'* 

•*  It  can't  make*  you  a  better  husband,  I 
am  sure.  One  mot^  look,"  she  shid,  taking 
tbe  miniature. 

«•  O,  yes,  Ka<e !  IVe  neg^ooted  hei?^ 
turned  veied  from  the  'very  cans  I  should 
have  lightened.  I've  heal  lost  in  the  orea*» 
tion  of  poetic  Tirtues,  While  I  forgot  com-* 
mon  duties.  Ah,  let  poets  learn*— 'tis  a 
needful  lesson— 4hat  he  vHio  wirald  pauit 
goodness  in  the  ideal  should  pvactilBe  it  in 
Ufe! "  • 

«» My  dear— dear  friend !"  Mrs.  Morton 
put  down  the  miniature,  and  eitended  both 
her  hands.  He  took  them,  and  atfswered 
more  cheerfully,  that  the  past  might  be  i*- 
paiied— he  hoped  s6. 

"And  yet,  Kate"— he  was  laprfng'into 
his  eameet  mournful  tone,— ^*  if  by'  ariy 
chatace  I  Aould  never,  never,— nay ,  such 
things  are  possible, — ^if  I  should  nerer  sea 
Clara  agpkin " 

•>  Dayid !  "  she  safd,  with  a  chiding 
laugh. 

«<  You'll  tell  her,"  he  continued,  «<what 
I  now  say,  that  I  felt  all  she  had  sacrificed 
for  me ;  that  I  vrall  knew  my  many  faults, 
and  loTcd  her  to  the  last." 

**  0,  youll  see  her  to*morrow." 

"  Who  knows  what  to-morroWmay  bring 
forth?" 

He  spoke  with  so  much  solemnity,  thai 
both  stood  silent;  The  Toioe  of  Captain 
Morton  startled  them,  as  he  entered,  hat  in 
hand. 

"  Now,  indeed,  you  must  go ;  the  steamer^ 
near  the  landing." 

Lindsay  took  a  tender  fitrewell  of  Kate, 
the  captain  all  the  time  urging  him  to  be 
quick.  Janet,  unequal  to  saying  **  Good* 
by,"  was  lingering  outside  the  door. 
"  Button  up,  button  up,"  cried  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton ;  **  the  air's  so  damp."  Then,  after  a 
brief  sharp  parting  with  Janet,  David  and 
.the  eaptHin  set  off  fur  the  steamer. 

Kate  brought  in  tbe  weeping  child,  and' 
led  her  to  the  window  which  overlooked  the 
river.  '*  We  shall  see  papa  pasr,"  said  the 
kind  matron.  ''Look,  there  they  are!— 
how  quick  they  go!  Ah,  now  papa*  tame 
his  head ;  he  sees  uM,    Wkve  yaurlilmd." 

•«  Pftpa»"  cried  pbot^  Janet,  making  bet 
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«•  There,"  eielaimed  Mn.  Mortont  "  he 
»Mwen  yoa !  I  cu  hardly  eee  llbem  now, 
there's  saoh  a  tnist.  Yes,  there  they  are ! 
Now  I'to  qaite  loet  them,"  eaid  she,  after  a 
panae ;  *'  it's  ao  thick.  By  thia  time  they 
inuBt  he  at  the  yeeMl." 

The  child's  grief  was  already  somewhat 
assuaged.  '*How  tiie  mist  makes  one  see 
every  thing  through  a  veil !  "  she  observed. 
«•  What's  that  great  thing,  in  the  distance, 
like  a  moving  rock  7  " 

Mrs.  Morton  told  her  that  it  was  most 
likely  a  large  steamer  making  way  to  the 
North  Ohannel,  bat  she  oonldn't  be  sure, 
the  mist  was  growing  so  dense. 

Janet  notiMd  that  the  saUors  by  the  river 
had  lit  their  lanterns. 

A  form  was  now  seen  harrying  towards 
the  honto.  When  quite  close,  Kate  saw  that 
it  was  her  hasband.  She  opened  the  window, 
and  asked  if  any  thing  had  been  forgotten. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered ;  *<  I  fear  I  shall  be 
too  late." 

In  another  minate  he  was  in  the  room. 

<*  I  want  that  miniato^  of  Clara.    David 
yon  gave  it  to  him." 
Yes,"  she  nplied,  looking  for  it.    « I 
laid  it  down— here,  I  think." 

"  Or  perhaps  in  the  library,"  saggested 
Janet,  running  out. 

Captain  Morton  said  that  David  bad 
bigged  him  to  ran  for  it  as  if  for  life. 

"You  left  him  on  board?"  asked  his 
wife,  still  looking. 

"  Yes,  safe  on -board :  quick,  love !  " 

Kate  foand  the  portrait  beneath  her  wo^. 

"  See ;  we're  too  late,"  said  the  captain ; 
**  the  boat's  off;  there  she  goes !  " 

"How  very  thick!"  Kate  remarked. 
*<  I  can't  see  half  acro«  the  river." 

Morton  coald  make  oat  that  the  boat  was 
rounding  the  rock. 

Kate  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm  : 

"Look,  Geoige!    that  large  steamer— r 
how  close  she  comes  to  David's!    There 
kok!" 

"Heavens,  she  hasn't  seen  her!  "  ex- 
claimed Morton.  "She's  on  her— strikes 
her!" 

A  luMise  scream  of  "Help,  help ! "  rose 
firaan  river  and  shove. 

"  O,  that  cry !  "  burst  (rum  Mn.  ^orloii. 
"  Look  at  David's  boat !  " 

Tina  the  voices  swelled  to  a  roar ;  there 
was  a  gleaming  of  lii^ts  and  a  luniisd 


tramp  of  men  beneath  the  window.  At 
length  a  single  voice  pierced  the  tumult: 

"  They've  foaled— she's  on  the  rock ! " 

"  Filling !— boats ! "  responded  another. 

"  Quick,  quick,  my  brave  fellows !  '*  called 
Morton  from  the  window ;  and  he  strove  to 
tear  himself  finim  his  wife. 

"  Toolate,sir ;  too  late ! "  the  man  replied, 
pushing  oif  nevertheless.  "  She  heels  over- 
she's  going!" 

"  Sinking !  "  uttered  Morton,  in  a  hard 
whisper. 

"  O,  Geoi|(e !"  gasped  Kate. 

She  clung  to  him,  as  if  by  that  act  she 
could  save  the  beloved  guest  who  had  gone 
from  them.  Thus,  her  arms  knotted  round 
her  husband,  he  bore  her  from  the  room. 

CHAFTBR  TV. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve. 

Either  some  change  for  the  better  had 
really  taken  place  v\  the  bare  comfortless 
interior  of  David's  home  in  London,  or  its 
defects  by  day  were  redeemed  by  the  effort! 
of  a  cheerfal  lamp,  a  fire  glowing  with  Yule 
logs,  and  the  bright  Christmas  holly  which 
decked  the  mirror. 

The  apartment  was  yet  unoccupied,  save 
by  our  friend  Robert,  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  boat-rigging :  but  the  tea-equipage  glit- 
tered on  the  table ;  the  easy-chair  was  placed 
by  the  fire,  and  there  was  a  general  look  of 
expectation. 

You  would  have  had  to  look  twice,  I 
think,  before  you  could  have  recogniaed  the 
worn  anxious  Clara  of  our  first  chapter  in 
the  engaging,  almost  beautiful,  woman  who 
new  entered.  She  wore  her  best  dreas  of 
black  silk  with  a  lace  edging.  By  the  crit- 
ical glance  which  she  gave,*— first  in  the 
mirror  at  her  glossy  hair  in  bands,  then  at 
the  spotless  purity  of  her  cuflEs,  and  at  her 
shining  little  boot  of  black  morocco,  poised 
for  an  instant  on  the  fender, — you  would 
have  guessed  the  lady  by  no  means  indiifetent 
to  the  result  of  her  toUette. 

Ann  appeared  to  the  summons  of  the 
beU. 

"You'll  take  care  to  have  the  boilii^ 
water  ready,"  said  her  mistress. 

"  Yes,"  said  cheerful  Ann^already  placing 
the  chairs  at  the  table. 

Clara  drew  from  her  bosom  a  little  note, 
which  she  read  to  herself  in  a  whiqwr : 

"  I  shall  leave  Dougbs  Lo4gB»"  the  note 
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no,  "for  Glasgow  by  the  four  o'clock 
steamer,  and  be  with  yoa  on  ChriBtmas  Eye 
Boon  after  seven." 

"  Soon  after  seven — that's  to-night,  Wed- 
nesday. Jast  one  harried  line,*'  mused 
Clara  rather  sadly,  till  she  was  surprised  to 
see  by  the  timepieoe  that  it  was  nearly  eight 
o*eIoek.  «« Where's  Miss  Lindsay?"  she 
inquired. 

*'  Just  gone  to  the  stationer's,  ma'am," 
Ann  replied.  '*  Mr.  Dexter  saw  her  across 
the  road." 

Mrs.  Lindsay  quickly  regained  Her  spirits, 
and  gaily  bade  Robert  bang  up  the  mistletoe, 
and  fill  the  yase  with  fresh  holly-branches, 
both  recently  brought  in. 

"  Is  my  collar  quite  right?  "  she  asked. 

"  Quite,  ma'am ;  you  look  charming," 
said  Ann,  as  she  retired  with  lingering  ad- 
miration. 

"  I  think  I'll  wear  my  blue  bow,"  solilo* 
quized  Clara.  **  No ;  he  likes  pink  best ;  " 
and  accordingly  she  adopted  a  ribbon  of  the 
latter  color. 

**  Bring  me  that  bracelet,  Robert." 

*'  Why,  it's  your  cameo,  ma,"  cried  the 
boy,  banding  her  the  ornament, — **  the  one 
yon  said  papa  gave  you  before  you  were 
married." 

**  There,  clasp  it ; "  and  she  held  out  her 
>3elicate  wrist. 

Robert  laaghed  archly. 

'*  I  Buppoee  you  wear  it  beojiuBe  papa's 
coming  home?" 

"Hush,  hush!" 

'*  And  that's  why  you  were  so  hard  to 
please  about  your  bow  and  your  back 
hair." 

"  Gut  your  holly,  sir ;  and  don't  jest  about 
yoar  papa.  Tou  are  growing  very  like  him. " 
Here  her  voice  grew  low  and  earnest,  and 
she  kissed  the  lad  tenderly. 

**  Is  that  why  you  gave  me  such  a  soft 
kiBB?"  demanded  the  audacious  Robert, 
taking  up  the  vase. 

"  Mind,  sir,  or  you'll  spill  the  water." 

Clara  walked  a  little  apart.  She  felt  al- 
iBoat  j^lous  that  the  secret  of  her  heart — 
all  its  fondness  reSwakened  by  David's  ab- 
sence—could be  read  by  a  mere  child.  She 
longed  to  see  her  husband ;  to  beg  his  for- 
giveness for  the  past ;  to  plead  that  it  was 
her  trouble,  not  her  will,  that  had  wronged 
bim.  "And  yet,"  she  reflected,  "  he  wished 
V  to  part — grayely,  earnestly.    I  may  have 


said  so  in  a  captions  ipood,  but  lohh  it !  Ah' 
no !  "  But  for  all  this,  she  could  not  represi 
a  bitter  thought  that  if  he  no  longer  cared  for 
her  love,  she  would  learn  to  hide  it. 

She  was  roused  from  these  conflicting  feel- 
ings by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Lindsay  and 
Mr.  Dexter. 

Dexter  had  a  nevr^aper  in  his  hand. 
Aunt  Lindsay  observed  that  he  had  good 
news  for  them, and  that  she  had  induced  him 
to  come  in. 

**  So  David's  not  yet  arrived,"  said  she. 

'*  No,"  replied  Clara,  with  feigned  in- 
difibrence,  **  not  yet." 

<*  But  he  should  have  been  before  this." 

*<  I  suppose,  aunt,  the  train's  not  pnno- 
tual." 

Mr.  Dexter  here  expressed  hisopiniop  that 
trains  couldn't  be  relied  upon.  He  thought 
the  railway  on  the  whole  a  slow  institution, 
and  wanted  to  know  when  wings  were  com- 
ing in. 

"  But  you  don't  ask  our  news,  Mrs.  Lind- 
say?" he  observed. 

Clara,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  time- 
piece, turned  to  him  inquiringly. 

"  Well,  first,  the  play's  accepted." 

"  What !    David  consented  ?  " 

*<  Yes ;  called  on  me  on  his  way  to  the 
station — ^would  insist  on  our  being  partners, 
though." 

This  touched  Clara  much.  She  felt  that 
for  her  sake  David  had  accepted  help  which 
must  deeply  wound  his  pride  as  a  man  and 
his  taste  as  a  vrriter.  She  began  to  donbt 
whether  his  poetic  ideals  were  so  worthless, 
after  all.  She  remembered  lines  of  hts 
which  in  her  past  girlhood  had  often  touched 
her  deeply,  and  made  her  feel  more  kindly 
towards  all.  And  she  thought  the  reason 
why  the  poet's  music  was  so  little  cared  for 
might  sometimes  be  that  he  sang  to  deaf 
ears. 

Dexter,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  had  xitr 
folded  his  newspaper. 

**  Next,  madam,"  says  he,  "  what  should 
catch  my  eye  at  the  stationer's,  just  now, 
but  this  notice  of  Lindsay's  new  book." 

**  Book?  "  echoed  Clara. 

**Tes,  that  I  coaxed  him  to  edit,— 
*  Csaear  for  Children ;  or,  the  Commentaries 
with  Pictures.'  Such  pictures!  A  fac- 
simile of  the  chariot  of  Cassibelanus ;  our 
respected  ancestors,  the  ancient  Britons, 
stained  from  top  to  toe  with  blue  woad,-*- 
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IheorigiDAl  troe  Uues ;  looomoliTeftlmaoaoe, 
with  sons  and  mooiif  on  tbdr  bodies. 
Ihen'jB  a  school-book  for  jon  always  in  re- 
qoest!  Attention,  while  I  read.  'This 
••*  CsQBW  "  of  Mr.  Lindsay's  '—(he's  in  print, 
you  see)-;-*  is  a  rase  gift-book  for  boys»  hap- 
pily oonoeiTed,  splendidly  illostzated,  leam- 
<6d]y  annotated,  and  will  be  in  a  thousand 
.homes  this  GhristnaAS.'  Bravo,  brnvo!  it's 
a  hit ;  didn't  I  say  so  ?  "  oried  Dexter,  dap- 
ping his  hands  and  ezeouting  a  pas  $eul  of 
striking  originality. 

<•  We  owe  this  to  yon,  dear  friend,"  said 
Clara. 

«*  0,  it's  nothing ! "  he  replied.  «<  I*m 
made  for  the  present,  Lindsay  for  the  future. 
He'll  be  a  great  man  when  I'm  forgotten,  I 
know  that  ?ery  well.  Bless  you,  a  poet  takes 
nearly  a  lifetime  to  grow,  and  seldom  gets 
well  above  ground  until  he's  under  it.  Next 
,9ge  Lindsay  may  be  as  much  praised  as  Mil- 
ton ;  and  perhaps  " — he  moralised  inwardly 
— -* *  perhaps  as  little  read.  Ah,  what's  &me, 
afker  all  ?  The  dictation  of  the  few  who  care 
for  genius  to  the  mai^  who  don't?" 

Ashamed  of  philosophiiing  even  to  him- 
self, the.  exuberant  Dexter  laid  his  hands  on 
Bobert,  and  spun  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
teetotum.  <'  What  have  you  there,  Bobby  ?  " 
he  asked. 

<'  It's  my  ship,"  said  the  boy.  **  I  wish 
jou  would  show  me  how  to  fix  the  jib." 

<*  Just  let  me  have  a  glance  at  the  latest 
news  first.    I'm  sure  the  ladies  will  foxgive 
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Permission  beiqg  granted,  the  young 
«nthor  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  took 
up  his  paper. 

Eight  o'clock  struck. 

<*  Strange,  David's  not  here  yet !  "  said 
Aunt  lindss^,  looking  up  from  her  work. 

i< Strange!"  respmided  Clara  with  a 
sharp  laugh.  '*  You're  getting  nervous, 
•ont." 

•*  By  Electric  Telegiaph!  What's  this?" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Dexter,  as  the  capitals  in  the 
centre  of  the  paper  arrested  him.  Hisquick 
eye  at  once  took  in  the  paragraph.  lie  re- 
strained himself  and  read  silently  thus : 

**  The  piMSge  boat  leaving  this  port  at 
lour  o'clock  last  evening  enooantsred  a  large 
steamer  in  a  dense  fog.  So  fearful  was  the 
collision ,  that  the  soiaUer  vessel  sank  almost 
immediately*-" 

'•Look;    her  maiasail'a  r^gMi"  ute^ 


PaBT^ACr. 

rupted  Bobert,  presentiog  his^nimic  craA  to 
D^ter.  The  latter  rose,  walked  irom  the 
boy,  and  resumed : 

*■  In  consequence  of  the  fog,  almost  every 
passenger  was  below.  Prompt  efforts  were 
made ;  but  the  ill-fated  boat  being  off  the 
rock  at  the  time,  and  the  night  so  thick,  but 
three  of  the  ciew  were  saved." 

**  What  port?"  whispered  Dexter,  will- 
ing to  doubt  the  letters  that  stared  him  in 
the  face.    *'  Dumbarton  ?  " . 

He  was  surprised  to  a  tone  something 
louder  than  he  had  before  used.  Clam 
caught  the  word. 

*'  Did  you  say  Dumbarton?  "  she  asked. 

«  Dumbarton?"  he  said  mechanically; 
then  added  evssively,  *<  did  1 7  " 

"Yes;  what  of  it?." 

**  I  was  just  thinking  that  was  the  port 
Lindsay  left ;— «t  what  hour  last  evening  ?  " 

"  Four  o'clock." 

Dexter  echoed  the  words  steadily,  but  hia 
voice  grew  thick. 

<<  I  say,  Mr.  Dexter,"  persisted  Bobert. 

**Not  just  now,  dear.  Isn't  it  bed- 
time?" 

«<  Bed-time,  when  it's  Christmas  Eve,  and 
papa*s  coming  home  ?  " 

"Go  down  stairs,  Bobert,"  said  hia 
mother  with  a  quiet  decision  that  the  boy 
did  not  resist.  Then  she  turned  to  U^ 
Dexter. 

"  There's  something  wrong!  " 

•*  No,  Clara,"  interposed  Miss  Lindsay. 

**  Yes ;  he  named  Dumbarton.  Why  did 
yon  wish  Bobert  away,  Mr.  Dexter?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"It's  in  that  paper,"  she  eontinaed, 
pointing  to  the  joiunal  which  Dexter  was 
folding  up. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  he  b^gan. 

"You  speak  to  me  in  pity.  Give  it 
me!" 

"Not  just  now:  calm  yourself.'* 

She  gaaed  at  him  firmly  and  gave  him  her 
hand. 

"  You  see  I'm  quite  calm.  I  must  have 
it,"  she  cried,  suddenly  seising  the  paper. 

The  fetal  words  at  once  met  her  eye. 
"Dumbarton  by  Electric!"  she  uttered, 
and  for  a  moment  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot.  Then  she  tottered  and  would  have 
sunk  heavily,  but  Dexter  eaqght  her  in  bis 
arms  and  bore  her  to  a  chair. 

A  word  or  two  of  evpianation,  and  Aunt 
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Uadiny  toeir  the  toiibla  ieoitt.  Dexter 
eBfoMsd  on  hn  the  need  of  oonlroUiDg  her 
own  angaieb.  **  We  must  noW|"  he  aaid| 
"think  onlj  of  his  wife." 

"  Trae,  troe,"  sobbed  the  hevoio  woumi  ; 
"  bnt^" 

**Husb!  efae's  ooming  to." 

A  deep  moon  bunt  from  Ckm,  bat  it 
nemed  to  zelieve  her.  Those  that  eeoaped 
her  after  were  lighter  and  qoioker.  At 
length  her  hands  moved  as  if  waving  off 
aome  dreadful  phantom. 

**  Yes,  jes,' '  she  murmured,  her  eya  still 
closed,  '<it'8  gone;  it's  gone  now."  She 
itnggled  to  saise  heiself.  <'  I^ve  had  these 
dietns  befoTQ  oftsp ;  but  they,  go— they 
go. 

She  opsned  her  ^yss,  and  gaied  round  the 
ehamber,  at  first  vsguelyt  then  with  a*  look 
of  baffled  wonder  that  ehanged  to  tenor. 

*' What's  this?"  she  eried ;  '«not  day- 
fight  :  not  mj  ohamber !     How  you  look !  " 

Dexter  strove  to  answer.  ''Let  me 
eotiest^". 

"SUenoe!  "  she  attend  with  a  shriU  im* 
perioQS  aooent.  ''It  im»  a  dream,  I  say." 
She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  glared  at  him,  then 
•uk  powerlessly  into  the  ohair. 

A  short  silenee  followed.  Then  Miss 
Lindny  approached  and  bent  over  her  gently, 
nying,  *'  It  may  not  be  true." 

"Tme,  true!"  repeated  Clara,  with 
ueaningless  iteration. 

Gradually  ooUeoting  herself,  she  seised 
tgain  apon  the  word.  "  True— -what  true? 
/  hers ;  life  going  its  round  with  me ;  rest, 
food,  talk,  work ;  that  fiie  burning ;  and  he 
engqlfed,  struggling,  lost !  True !  "  And 
her  frantio  laugh  rang  peal  after  peal  through 
the  room. 

Dexter  whispered  the  comfort  he  could  not 
feel.    '*  There  may  be  hope." 

''Miiy;"  she  shrieked;  "then  most." 
Then  the  fiene  voice  sank  into  an  imploring 
^.  "  Why,  what's  changed  ?  Then  an 
hie  books,  his  very  pen,  the  table  he  wrote 
atwheo  he  eeoaped  firom  this  hard,  hard  vrorld 
to  a  brighter;  and  /—I  upbraided  him. 
There's  the  door  by  whkh  he  entered,  often 
without  a  welcome.  0,  to  see  him  then 
BOW— -to  atone,  what  would  I  not  give !  " 

The  agonised  wife  flung  herself  upon  her 
knees,  and  groaned,  "  0,  Heaven,  let  It  not 
be  too  late— not  too  late !  " 


Still  she  knelt,  her  bande  etrelebed  w  is 
rigkl  olasp.  At  last  they  fell  by  her  side, 
her  whole  frame  relaxed,  and  for  a  time  the 
ioy  grief  thawed  into  a  gpsh  of  tears. 

"  Heaven  pity  her ! "  prayed  Aunt 
Llndeay. 

Clara  row  with  a  qnietneis  that  snrprissd 
them.     "  I  must  go  now." 

They  wen  alarmed  for  her  mind,  and 
asked,  "Whither?" 

"To  know  the  wowt,"  ehe  answered;  to 
the  railway— perhaps  to  Scotland.  I  most 
be  with  him  liring;  or  if— if--^yes,  even 
then  with  him— or  near  him,"  she  added 
with  a  shndderi  "still  mine— still  mine!  " 

With  these  words  she  left  the  apartment. 

Dexter  thought  it  better  that  Ckra  shookl 
be  for  a  time  alone,  so  restnined  Miss  Lind- 
SB^  from  following. 

'*0,  Mr.  Dexter,"  sobbed  the  kttsr, 
"  the  train  must  have  been  in  long  ere  this." 

"  I  fear  so,"  he  nplied ;  "  another  train 
— 4he  express  is  mon  than  due  now.  It 
may  bring  tidinge.  I  wUl,  of  ooume,  go 
wiUi  Mn.  Lindsay  to  the  station."  And 
with  a  kind  prsssun  of  Aunt  Lindsay's 
hand,  be  left  her  to  prooan  a  conveyance. 

When  alone,  Miss  Lindsay  gave  full  vent 
to  her  tears.  She  read  again  the  dreadful 
paragraph.  It  was  too  decisive  to  admit  of 
doubt.  Then  wae  none  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  boat  with  Darid,  or  thai-  the  only  per- 
sons saved  wen  memben  of  the  crew.  Then 
the  arrival  of  the  train  without  him  put  the 
seal  to  her  misery. 

The  wife,  shawled  and  pnpared  to  start, 
had  re-entered  so  noisdemly  that  Aunt  lind- 
say  had  not  time  to  oontrol  her  grief.  It 
did  not,  however,  provoke  any  riolent  out- 
burst from  Chura.  She  asked  qoietly  Ibr  , 
Mr.  Dexter,  and  hearing  that  be  would  \ 
be  back  shortly,  moved  dreamily  about  the 
room. 

When  Aunt  liodsay  begged  her  to  sH, 
she  obeyed  at  once;  the  will  to  struggle 
seemed  gone.     "  I  am  qniet  now,"  she  sud ; 
"  I  don't  think  Heaven  will  take  him  Ull  I  • 
have  his  forgiveness.    Often  I  yearned  to  . 
ask  it ;  but,  O  wntohed  pride !     I  doobted 
his  love— thought  he  should  speak    first;  : 
and  so    I    waited— waited— gsmbled    with 
death." 

All  this  was  sakl  in  the  aune  hosbei 
dreamy  tone,  as  if  spoken  of  another.    The 
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likfw  had  fkllea,  and  she  lay  he]p1«M  but 
•till.  Misery  might  oraah  her — it  coald  not 
thoek  her  again. 

Aunt  lindeay  etroye  to  divert  her  eelf- 
nyproaoh. 

'*0,  you're  wrong,"  8ud  Clara.  **Iiet 
me  feel  remorse — feel  it  to  the  heart's  core. 
If  I  did  not  suffer,  would  Heaven  have 
mercy? " 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Dexter  came 
m;  Mis.  lindsay  rose  and  said  she  was 
ready. 

'*  We  must  vrait  a  short  time,"  he  an- 
swered ;  ''the  conveyance  is  not  yet  here." 

*'  We'll  walk,  then,"  said  Clara. 

''The  distance  is  too  great;  hesides,  I 
don't  think  we  need  start  just  yet." 

"Not  just  yet!  "  She  turned  on  him  a 
vran  smile.  How  could  he  know  what  mo- 
ments were  to  her! 

Mr.  Dexter  understood  her  meaning,  and 
explained : 

"  Another  train  has  arrived — ^the  express : 
I  may  have  news  soon." 

'f  News  I" 

V  As  to  the  truth  of  this  report." 

"  Report ! — bless  you,  bless  yen ! "  she 
attered  tremulously ;  "  only  report !  " 

"  Only  report  at  present,"  he  added ; 
"  not  yet  confirmed  as  regards  Lindsay." 

Silently  she  peered  into  his  fiice.  "  I  al- 
most think— don't  toll  me  if  I'm  wrong — I 
almost  think  you  have  a  hope.  The  express 
arrived.     Have  yon  seen  any  one ! " 

"  Only  a  friend  at  the  door." 

"Well?"- 

"  He  merely  placed  in  my  hand  this  case ; 
it  contains  a  miniature." 

Clara  shook  her  head  sadly,  and  began 
again  to  wander  about  the  room.  Dexter 
next  called  Miss  lindsay's  attention  to  the 
miniature-case.  She  felt  hurt  that  he 
should  do  so  at  such  a  time,  and  said,  "  0, 
not  now,  sir — ^not  now !  " 

' '  Do  look,' '  Dexter  entreated.  When  she 
reluctantly  took  the  case,  he  whispered, 
"  Command  yourself ;  Lindsay's  returned." 

As  Clara  turned  round,  she  saw  them 
both  conversing,  seemingly  about  the  por- 
toait. 

"  And  they  can*  talk  about  trifles,"  she 
said.  Then  the  idea  flashed  upon  her  that 
ihey  could  not  do  so  unless  there  were  hope. 

"I've   arranged  with    him,"  oonfanoed 


Dexter,  sttU  apart  to  Miss  Lindsay,  "to  en- 
tor  at  my  signal— «  light  in  the  window." 

Clara  approached  and  bent  on  him  a  gaze 
so  keen  that  he  felt  she  was  already  pene- 
trating his  secret. 

'/  That  case! "  she  asked. 

"  As  I  told  you,"  he  replied,  "  it  contatna 
a  portrait ;  forbear  a  while ;  it  will  surpriae 
you.     That  portrait  saved  my  friend !  " 

She  took  the  case  and  opened  it.  "  My- 
self! "  she  exclaimed;  "my  gift  to  Kate. 
Who  brought  it!  Tou  smile, — O,  tell  me, 
tell  me !  My  heart's  so  fiunt,  joy  will  bat 
revive  it.     He'a  here  ?  " 

She  quivered  from  head  .to  foot.  Aont 
Lindsay  passed  round  her  a  supporting  arm. 

Dexter  took  thto  light  and  walked  to  the 
window.  He  had  scasoely  done  so,  when  a 
peculiar  tremulous  knock  was  heard  at  the 
street-door. 

Miss  Lindsay  felt  the  wild  leap  of  Clara's 
heart. 

"  It's  his  step,"  cried  the  wife ;  "  let  me 
go !  "  Holding  Robert's  hand,  Lindsay  en- 
tered the.  room.     She  fell  upon  his  neck. 

For  a  while  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Clara  grasped  her  husband's  hands,  drew 
him  to  his  chair,  and  sank  on  her  knees  by 
his  side. 

Then,  her  face  shining  through  blessed 
tears,  she  uttered,  "  Forgive  me." 

"  Foil,  you,  too,  must  pardon,"  he  mar- 
mured  fondly. 

"I  have  not  deserved  this,"  she  cried. 
"Saved!" 

" Tes," answered  Lindsay,  "saved,  after 
Heaven,  by  my  wife."  He  took  the  minia- 
ture from  Clara,  and  turned  to  Miss  Lindsay 
and  Dexter.  "  See,  aunt,  see,  friend,  her 
portrait  was  my  talisman.  I  had  left  it  in 
my  haste;  I  discovered  my  loss  when  on 
board ;  sent  for  it,  but  in  vun.  I  could  not 
part  with  it.  At  the  last  moment  I  leaped 
ashore.  The  vessel  passed,  passed  on  her 
fated  way ;  but  I — ^I  was  spared." 

Her  tears  fell  upon  the  portrait.  "  Ah, 
David,"  she  said,  "  may  all  that  you  onoe 
fancied  there, — a  wife's  patience,  sweetaejBSt 
devotion, — all  that  yon  have  never  found  in 
me,  now  be — " 

He  stopped  her  with  a  kiss.  "Home- 
truths,  Clara ;  they  will  be  so  henceforth." 

They  never  forgot  that  Christmas  Eve. 
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Rom  TiM  Bn^yelopedlA  BEttewite.* 
JOHN  BUNYAN. 

John  Bontan,  the  most  popular  religione 
writer  in  the  English  language,  was  bom  at 
ElMtow,  about  a  mile  from  Bedford,  in  the 
jear  1628.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been 
bora  a  tinker.  The  tinkers  then  formed  a 
hereditary  caste,  which  was  held  in  no  high 
Wtimation.  They  were  generally  vagrants 
and  pilferers,  and  were  often  confounded 
with  the  gipsies,  whom  in  truth  they  nearly 
nsembled.  Bunyan*s  fother  was  more 
lespectable  than  most  of  the  tribe.  He  had 
a  fixed  residence,  and  was  able  to  send  his 
wn  to  a  Tillage  school  where  reading  and 
writing  were  taught. 

The  years  of  John's  boyhood  were  those 
daring  which*  the  Piuritan  spirit  was  in  the 
highest  vigor  all  over  England ;  and  no- 
where had  that  spirit  more  influence  than  in 
Bedfordshire.  It  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  a  lad  to  whom  nature  had  given  a 
powerful  Imagination  and  sensibility  which 
amoanted  to  a* disease,  should  have  been 
early  haunted  by  religious  terrors.  Before 
he  was  ten  his  sports  were  interrupted  by 
fits  of  remorse  and  despair;  and  his  sleep 
was  disturbed  by  dreams  of  fiends  trying  to 
fly  away  with  him.  As  he  grew  older;  his 
mental  conflicts  became  still  more  violent. 
The  strong  language  in  which  he  described 
them  has  strangely  misled  all  his  biographers 
except  Mr.  Southey.  It  has  long  been  an 
ordinary  practice,  with  pious  writers  to  cite 
Banyan  as  an  instance  of  the  supernatural 
power  of  divine  grace  to  rescue  the  human 
aoal  from  the  lowest  depths  of  wickedness. 
He  is  called  in  one  book  the  most  notorious 
of  profligates;  in  another,  the  brand 
piacked  from  the  burning.  He  is  desig- 
Bnted  in  Mr.  Ivimey's  History  of  the  Bap- 
tiits  as  the  depraved  Bunyan,  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Blstow.  Mr.  Ryland,  a  maa  once 
of  great  note^  among  the  Dissenters,  breaks 
out  into  the  following  rhapsody :  "  No  man 
of  common  sense  and  common  integrity  can 
deny  that  Bunyan  was  a  practical  atheist,  a 
Worthless  contemptible  infidel,  a  vile  rebel 
to  God  and  goodnen,  a  common  profligate, 
ft  souMespising,  a  soul-murdering,  a  soul- 
damning,  thoughtless  wretch  as  could  exist 

*  TUs  artiole  is  by  Mr.  Maeaolay;  a  part  of  k 
was  in  the  Living  Am  acme  yean  ago,  embodied 
in  a  review  of  tluft  eufhth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia— now  iBsuins,  In  America,  finom  Messrs. 
little,  Brown  &  Cof  ' 


on  the  face  of  the  earth .    Now  be  astonished, 
O  heavens,  to  eternity !  and  wonder,  0  eartli 
and  hell !  while  time  endures.    Behold  this 
very  man  become  a  miracle  of  mercy,  a 
mirror  of  wisdom,  goodness,  holiifess,  truth, 
and  love."    But  whoever  takes  the  trouble 
to  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that  the 
good  men  who  wrote  this  had  been  deceived 
by  a  phraseology  which,  as  they  had  been 
hearing  it  and  using  it  all  their  lives,  they 
ought  to  have  understood  better.     There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  infer 
from   the  strong  expressions   in  which   a 
devout  man  bemoans  his  exceeding  sinftil- 
ness,  that  he  had  led  a  worse  life  than  his 
neighbors.    Many  excellent  persons,  whose 
moral  character  from  boyhood  to  old  age  has 
been  free  from  any  stain  discernible  to  their 
feUow-ereatures,^  have,  in  their  autobiog- 
raphies and  diaries,  applied  to  themselves, 
and  doubtless  with   sincerity,  epithets  as 
severe  as  oould  be  applied  to  Titus  Gates  or 
Mrs.  Brownrigg.    It  is  quite  certain  that 
Bunyan  was,  at  eighteen,  what,  in  any  but 
the  most  austerely  puritanical  circles,  would 
have  been  considered  as  a  young  man  of 
singular  gravity  and  intiocenoe.    Indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  he,  like  many  other 
penitents  who,  in  general  terms,  acknowl- 
edged themselves  to  have  been  the  worst  of 
mankind,  fired  up  and  stood  vigorously  on 
his  defence,  whenever  any  particular  charge 
was  brought  against  him  by  others.    He 
declares,  it  is  true,  that  he  had  let  loose  the 
reins  on  the « neck  of  his  lusts,  that  he  had 
delighted  in  all  transgressions  against  the 
divine  law,  and  that  he  had  been  the  ring- 
leader of  the  youth  of  Elstow  in  all  manner 
of  vice.    But  when  those  who  wished  him 
ill  accused  him  of  licentious  amours,  he 
called  on  God  and  the  angels  to  attest  his . 
purity.     No  woman,  he  said,  in  heaven, 
earth,  or  hell,  could  charge  him  with  having 
ever  made  any  improper  advances  to  her. 
Not  only  had  he  been  strictly  fiiithful  to  his 
wife ;  but  he  had,  even  before  his  marriage, 
been  perfectly  spotless.    It  does  not  appear, 
from  his  own  confessions  or  from  the  railings 
of  his  enemies,  that  he  ever  was  drunk  hi 
his  life.    One  bad  habit  he  contracted,  that 
of  using  pro&ne  language ;  but  he  tolls  us 
that  a  single  reproof  cured  him  so  eflbctoally 
that  he  never  oflbnded  again.    The  worst 
that  ean  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  poor 
youth,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
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MfMreseni  as  U&e  moat  d«qierate  of  reproHtoi, 
M  a  vilUge  Rooboiter,  is  that  be  bad  a  gzeat 
liking  for  some  diTertions,  quite  harmless  in 
tbemeelves,  but  aondemned  by  the  rigid 
preoisiane  amQOg  whom  be  liyedi  -uid  for 
w^ose  opinion  be  bad  •  great  reapeot.  The 
four  obief  sine  of  which  be  was  guilty  .were 
danoing,  ringing  the  bells  of  the  parish 
chnrch,  playing  at  tipoat,  and  reading  the 
History  of  Sir  BeYis  of  Southampton.  A 
fieotor  of  the  sobool  of  l4and  would  have 
held  such  a  young  man  up  to  the  whole 
parish  as  a  model.  But  Bunyan's  notions 
of  good  and  evil  had  been  learned  in  a  very 
different  sobool ;  and  bo  was  made  miserable 
by  the  oonflict  between  his  tastes  and  his 
aeruples. 

,  When  be  wa«  abo«t  seventeen,  the  ordi- 
nary eoume  of  bis  life  was  interrupted  by  an 
event  whioh  gave  a  lasting  color  to  his 
thoughts.  He  enlisted  in  the  parliamentary 
aimy,  and  oerwd  during  ihe  daoiffivo  cam- 
paign of  1645.  All  that  we  know  of  his 
military  career  is  that,  at  theseige  of  Leices- 
ter, one  of  his  comrades,  who  had  taken  his 
post,.vras  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  town. 
Bonyan  ever  after  considered  himself  as 
having  been  saved  from  death  by  the  special 
intsrference  of  Providence.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  his  imagination  was  strongly 
impressed  by  the  glimpse  which  be  had 
caught  of  the  pomp  of  war.  To  the  last  be 
loved  to  draw  bii  Ulnstrations  of  sacred 
things  from  camps  and  fortresses,  from  gons, 
drums,  trumpets,  flagc  <^  tmee,  and  regi- 
ments arrayad,  each  nnder  its  own  banner. 
His  Qreat  Heart,  his  Captain  Bcanccges, 
and  his  Captain  Cvedenoe,  an  evidently 
portraits,  of  which  the  originals  were  among 
those  martial  sainte  who  fought  and  .ex- 
pounded in  Fairfax's  army. 

In  a  few  months  Banyan  retamed  borne, 
and  married.  His  wifii  had  some  piops  rela- 
tions, and  brought  him,  9tt  her  only  portion, 
some  pious  hooks.  And  now  his  mind,  excit- 
able by  nature,  vciy  imperfectly  disciplined 
by  education,  and  exposed,  without  any 
protection,  to  the  infections  virolcnce  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  was  then  epidemic  in  Eng- 
land, began  to  be  fimifully  disordered.  In 
outward  tbingfi  he  soon  became  a  strict 
Pharisee.  He  was  constant  in  attendance  at 
prayers  and  sermons.  His  iJKvorite  amuse- 
ments  were,  one  after  another,  relinquished, 
|hou^  not  witbMt  many  painfni  atmggles. 
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in  the  middle  of  a  game  of  tipcat  he  paused, 
and  stood  staring  wildly  upwards  with  bis 
stick  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard  a  Toioe 
asking  him  whether  he  would  leave  bii 
Bins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  keep  his  sins  and 
go  to  hell;  and  be  had  seen  an  nwful  ooim- 
tenance  frowning  on  him  from  the  s^.  The 
odious  vice  of  bell-ringing  he  renouiieed ; 
but  he  still  for  a  time  ventured  to  go  to  the 
church-tower  and  look  on  while  others 
pulled  the  ropes.  But  soon  the  thought 
struck,  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  such 
wickedness,  the  steeple  would  fall  on  his 
head ;  and  he  fled  in  terror  from  theaoeorsed 
place.  To  give  np  dancing  on  the  village 
green  was  still  harder;  and  some  months 
elapsed  before  he  had  the  fortitude  to  part 
with  this  darling  sin.  When  this  last  aacri- 
fice  had  been  made,  he  was,  even  when  tried 
by  the  maxims  of  that  austave  time,  fiuilt- 
kM.  All  BIstow  talked  of  him  as  an  emi- 
nently  pious  youth.  Bui  'his  own  mind  was 
m<ae  nnqniet  than  ever.  Having  nothing 
more  to  do  in  the  way  of  visible  reformation, 
yet  finding  in  religion  no  pleaeuies  to  enpply 
the  place  of  the  juvenile  amusements  whi^ 
he  had  rdinquished,  he  b^gan  to  apprehend 
that  he  lay  nnder  some  special  maledioUon ; 
and  he  was  tormented  by  a  sucoession  of 
fiuitasies  which  seemed  likely  to  drive  him 
to  suicide  or  to  Bedlam. 

At  one  time  he  took  it  into  bis  head  that 
all  persons  of  Israelite  blood  would  be  saved, 
and  tried  to  make  out  thiU  he  partook  of 
that  blood;  but  his  hopes  were  speedily 
destroyed  by  his  &thsr,  yrho  seems  to  have 
had  no  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew. 

At  another  time  Bunyan  was  distorbed 
by  a  strange  dilemma:  **If  I  have  not 
fkitb,  I  am  lost;  if  I  have  faith,  I  can  work 
miracles."  He  was  tempted  to  cry  to  the 
poddies  betiween  Jdstow  afid  Bedford, «« Be 
ye«diy,"japd  to  atake  bisatsmal  bopes  on* 
tbe.event. 

Than  he  took  up  a  pmtion  Amtithe  day  ef 
gffin  for  Bedford  and  the.naighhoring  vil- 
lagCB  was  psssed ;  that  all  who  nnra  to  be 
sanBd  in  that  part  of  England  were  alseady 
conforsled;  .and  that  he  had  b^gnn  to  pray 
iand  strive  tome  months  too  late. 

Then  he  was  harassed  by  doubts  whether 
the  Tufks  woe  not  in  the  xight,  and  the 
Christians  in  the  irrong.  Then  he  was 
troubled  by  a  maniacal  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  pray  to  the  tress^  to  a 
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IvooBitieky  to  the  pfttiih  ball.  Am  jet, 
liowever,  I10  wm  onlj  entering  the  valley 
of  Ibe  Shedow  of  Death.  Soon  the  dark- 
sen  grevr  thieker.  Hideone  fiurme  floated 
before  him.  Soonda  of  oaxring  and  wailing 
wen  in  hie  ean.  His  way  ran  through 
ftenoh  and  fire,  oloee  to  the  mouth  of  the 
botkomkm  pit.  He  h^gan  to  be  haunted  by 
a  strange  oarioeity  about  the  unpardonable 
nn,  and  by  a  morbid  longing  to  oommit  it. 
But  the  moot  frightful  of  all  the  forma  which 
his  dinaae  took  waa  a  propeneify  to  ntt«r 
Uaiphemy,  and  espeoially  to  renounce  bia 
ihue  in  tiie  beneftte  of  the  redemption. 
Ni^t  and  day,  in  bed,  at  table,  at  work* 
eiii  0piritB»  aa  he  imagined,  were  repeating 
elofe  to  hia  oar  the  worde,  **  Sell  .himyaell 
him."  He  atraek  at  the  hobgoblins;  be 
pmhed  them  from  him ;  bntatill  they  were 
erer  at  hia  lide.  He  cried  out  in  anawiar  to 
them,  hour  after  bonr«  **  Never,  never ;  not 
lor  tboumnda  of  wotlde ;  not  for  thouaaoda." 
At  length,  worn  out  by  this  long  i^Qy«  he 
•offered  the  latal  words  to  eeoape  him,  "  Let 
him  go,  if  he  will."  Then  his  misery  be- 
came more  fearful  than  ever.  He  b^d  done 
what  oould  not  be  forgivea.  He  bad  for- 
leited  his  part  of  the  great  aaorifioe.  Like 
Emq,  he  had  sold  his  birthpght ;  ^apd  there 
vu  no  longer  any  place  lott  repmitanoe. 
"None,"  he  afterwai^  wrote,  *'  taiawp  the 
terron  of  tbooe  days  but  myself."  He  has 
deMribed  hia  snferings  witbsiiigpilar  0|M«gy » 
■implicit,  and  pathos.  He  envied  the 
bnitee,  he  envied  the  very  stones  in  the 
•tnelB,  and  the  tiles  on  the  houses.  The 
nn  seemed  to  withhold  its  light  and  wiumth 
from  him.  His  body,  though  cast  in  a 
•tor^y  mould,  and  though  still  in  the  high- 
est vigor  of  youth,  trembled  whole  days  to- 
gether with  the  fear  of  death  and  judgment. 
He  fancied  that  this  trembling  was  the  9iga 
Kt  on  the  worst  reprobates,  the  sign  which 
God  bad  put  on  Cain.  The  unhappy  man's 
emotion  destroyed  his  power  of  digestion. 
He  bad  such  pains  that  he  expected  to  bunt 
SBonder  like  Judas,  whom  he  regarded  as 
hie  prototype. 

Neither  the  boohs  which  Banyan  voad, 
nor  the  advisen  whom  he  consulted,  wave 
likely  (0  do  much  good  in  a  case  like  bis. 
fiissmall  library  bad  received  a  most  ]ansea<* 
amable  addition, the  account  of  the  lameota* 
Ue  end  of  Francis  Spiau  One  sinoiept  madj 
of  high  wpnte  for  piety,  wbcem  the  miSfm^ 


consulted,  gave  an  opinion  wbidi  aui^t  well 
have  produced  iatal  consequences.  '*I  am 
afraid,"  said  Bunyan,  **  that  I  have  com« 
mitted  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghoet." 
.<«L[ideed,"  said  the  old  fianatie,  «'I  am 
afraid  that  you  have." 

At  length  the  donda  broke ;  the  light  be- 
came clearer  and  clearer ;  and  the  enthn- 
siast,  who  had  imagined  that  he  was  bmnded 
with  the  mark  of  the  first  murderer,  and 
destined  to  the  end  of  the  arch  traitor,  en- 
joyed peace  and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  Years  elapsed,  however,  be- 
foie  bis  nerves,  which  had  been  so  perilously 
overalsained,  recovered  their  tone.  When 
he  had  joined  a  Biqitist  society  at  Bedford, 
and  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  psir« 
take  <^  the  Sucharist,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  he  could  reftain  from  imprecating  de- 
struction on  bis  brethren  while  Ihe  cup  was 
passing  from  hand  to  hand.  After  he  had 
been  some  time  a  member  of  the  congrega* 
tion,  he  began  to  preach ;  and  his  sermons 
produced  a  powerful  effect.  He  was  indeed 
illiteralb;  but  be  spoke  to  illiterate  men. 
The  severe  training  through  which  he  had 
passed  had  given  him  such  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  all  the  modes  of  religiotts  mel- 
ancholy as  he  could  never  have  gathered 
from  books;  and  his  vigorous  genius,  ani« 
mated  by  a  fervent  spirft  of  devotion,  enabled 
him  not  only  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  the  vulgar,  but  even  to  extort  the  half 
contemptuous  admiration  of  schdan.  Tet 
it  was  long  before  he  ceased  to  be  tormented 
by  an  impulse  which  urged  him  to  utter 
words  of  horrible  impiety  in  the  pulpit. 

Counter-irritants  are  of  as  great  use  in 
jnotal  as  in  physical  diseases.  It  should  seem 
that  Bunyan  was  finally  relieved  from  the  in- 
ternal sufferings  which  had  embittered  his  life 
by  eharp  persecution  from  without.  He  had 
been  five  years  a  preacher,  when  the  Bestor- 
alion  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Cavalier 
gentlemen  and  clergymen  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  oppress  the  Dissenters;  and,  of  all 
:tbe  Dissenters  whose  history  is  known  to  us, 
be  was  perhaps  the  moat  hairdly  treated.  In 
November,  1660,  be  was  flung  into  Bedfoed 
gaol ;  and  there  he  remained,  with  some  in- 
tervais  of  partial  and  precarious  liberty, 
daring  twelve  years.  His  perssouton  tried 
to  extort  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would 
abstain  from  preaching ;  bat  be  waa  oon- 
viooad  that  ha  waa  divinely  act  apart  and 
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oommiMtoned  to  be  a  teacher  of  righteous-  it  was  some  time  before  be  discovered  where 


neas,  and  he  was  fall/  determined  to  obey 
Ciod  rather  than  man.  He  was  brought  be- 
fore several  tribunals,  laughed  at,  careesed, 
reviled,  menaced,  but  in  vain.  He  was  face- 
tiously told  that  he  was  quite  right  in  think- 
ing that  he  ought  not  to  hide  his  gift ;  but 
that  his  real  gift  was  skill  in  repairing  old 
kettles.  He  was  compared  to  Alexander  the 
copper-smith.  He  was  told  that,  if  he 
would  give  up  preaching,  he  should  be  in- 
stantly liberated.  He  was  warned  that,  if 
he  persisted  in  disobeying  the  law,  he  would 
be  liable  to  banishment,  and  that,  if  he  were 
found  in  England  after  a  certain  time,  his 
neck  would  be  stretched.  His  answer  was, 
"  If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  will  preach 
again  to-morrow."  Year  after  year  he  lay 
patiently  in  a  dungeon,  compared  with 
which  the  worst  prison  now  to  be  found  in 
the  island  is  a  palace.  His  fortitude  is  the 
more  extraordinary,  because  his  domestic 
feelings  were  unusually  strong.  Indeed,  he 
was  considered  by  his  stem  brethren  as 
■omewhat  too  fond  and  indulgent  I  parent, 
fie  had  several  small  children,  and  among 
them  a  daughter  who  was  blind,  and  whom 
he  loved  with  peculiar  tenderness.  He  could 
not,  he  said,  bear  even  to  let  the  wind  blow  on 
her ;  and  now  she  must  suflfor  cold  and  hun- 
ger ;  she  must  beg ;'  she  must  be  beaten ; 
«•  yet,"  he  added, «'  I  must,  I  must  do  it." 
While  he  lay  in  prison  he  could  do  nothing 
in  the  way  of  his  old  trade  for  the  support 
of  his  family.  He  determined,  therefore, 
to  take  up  a  new  trade.  He  learned  to 
make  long  tagged  thread  laces ;  and  many 
thousands  of  these  articles  were  furnished 
by  him  to  the  hawkers.  While  his  hands 
were  thus  busied,  he  had  other  employment 
for  his  mind  and  lips.  He  gave  religious  in- 
struction to  his  fellow-captives ;  and  formed 
among  them  a  little  flock,  of  which  he  was 
himself  the  pastor.  He  studied  inde&tiga- 
biy  the  few  books  which  he  possessed.  His 
two  chief  companions  were  the  Biblo  iwd 
Fox*3  Book  of  Martyri,  His  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  was  such  that  he  might  have  been 
called  a  living  concordance ;  and  on  the 
margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs 
are  still  legible  the  ill-spelt  lines  of  doggerel 
in  which  he  expressed  his  reverence  for  the 
brave  sufferers,  and  his  implacable  enmity  to 
the  mystieal  filabylon. 
At  length  he  began  to  write,  and,  though 


his  strength  lay,  his  writings  were  not  un- 
successful. They  were  coarse,  indeed,  but 
they  showed  a  keen  mother-wit,  a  great 
command  of  the  homely  mother-tongue,  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  English  Bible* 
and  a  vast  and  dearly  bought  spiritual  ex- 
perience. They,  therefore,  when  the  correc- 
tor of  the  press  had  improved  the  syntax  and 
the  spelling,  were  well  received  by  the  hum- 
bler class  of  Dissenters. 

Much  of  Bunyan's  time  was  spent  in  con- 
troversy. He  wrote  sharply  against  the 
Quakers,  whom  he  seems  always  to  have 
held  in  utter  abhorrence.  It  is,  however,  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  he  adopted  one  of  their 
peculiar  fitshions :  his  practice  was  to  write, 
not  November  or  December,  but  eleventh 
month  and  twelfth  month. 

He  wrote  against  the  liturgy  of  -the 
Church  of  England.  No  two  things,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  less  affinity  than  the 
form  of  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
Those,  he  said  with  much  point,  who  have 
most  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  are  all  to  be 
found  in  goal;  and  those  who  have  most 
seal  for  the  form  of  prayer  are  all  to  be 
found  at  the  ale-house.  The  doctrinal  arti- 
cles, on  the  other  hand,  he  warmly  praised, 
and  defended  against  some  Arminian  clergy, 
men  who  had  signed  them.  The  most  acri- 
monious of  all  his  works  is  his  answer  to 
Edward  Fowler,  afterwards  bishop  of  Glon- 
cester,  an  excellent  man,  but  not  fVee  from 
the  taint  of  Pelagianism. 

Bunyan  had  also  a  dispute  with  some  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged. 
He  doubtless  held  with  perfect  sincerity  the 
distinguishibg  tenet  of  that  sect,  but  he  did 
not  consider  that  tenet  as  one  of  high  im- 
portance ;  and  willingly  joined  in  commun- 
ion with  pious  Presbyterians  and  Independ- 
ents. The  sterner  Baptists,  therefore, 
loudly  pronounced  him  a  false  brother.  A 
controversy  arose  which  long  survived  the 
original  combatants.  In  our  own  time  the 
cause  which  Bunyan  had  defended  with 
rude  logic  and  rhetoric  against  Kiffin  and 
Danvers  was  pleaded  by  Robert  Hall  with 
an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  such  as  no  po- 
lemical writer  has  ever  surpassed. 

During  the  years  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration,  Bunyan's  confine- 
ment seems  to  have  been  strict.  But  as  the 
peaions  of  1660  cooled,  as  the  hatred  with 
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vbich  the  Pvtiita&s  had  been  regarded  while 
their  reign  was  reeent  gave  place  to  pity,  he 
was  Um  and  less  barahly  treated.  The  die- 
tTMi  of  hie  &iDi]y,  and  hie  own  patience, 
courage,  and  piety,  wftened  the  hearts  of 
hii  pereecQton.  like  hie  own  Christian  in 
the  cage,  he  foand  protectors  even  among 
the  crowd  of  Vanity  Fur.  The  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  Dr.  Barlow,  is  said  to  hare  in- 
terceded for  him.  At  length  the  prisoner 
ma  suffered  to  pass  most  of  his  time  beyond 
the  walls  of  bis  gaol,  on  condition,  as  it 
ihoold  seem,  that  he  remained  within  the 
town  of  Bedford. 

He  owed  bis  complete  liberation  to  pne  of 
the  worst  acta  of  one  of  the  worst  go?em- 
ments  that  England  has  CTcr  seen.  In  1671 
the  Cabal  was  in  power.  Charles  11.  had 
ooDcloded  the  treaty  by  which  he  bonnd 
himself  to  set  up  the  Roman  Catholio  religion 
m  England.  The  first  step  which  he  took 
towards  thai  end  was  to  annul,  by  an.un- 
eoostitotional  exercise  of  bis  prerogatire,  all 
the  penal  stalates  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  and,  in  order  to  disguise  bis  real  de- 
sign, he  annoUed  at  the' same  tame  the  penal 
•tatates  against  Protestant  non-eonformists. 
Banyan  was  consequently  set  at  large.  In 
the  first  warmth  of  his  gratitude  he  pnb- 
lishsd  a  tract  in  which  be  compared  Charles 
to  that  humane  and  generous  Persian  king, 
who,  though  no^  himself  blessed  with  the 
light  of  the  true  religion,  &Tored  the  chosen 
people,  and  permitted  tbem,  afUr  years  of 
ctptiTity,  to  rebuild  their  beloted  temple. 
^  candid  men,  who  consider  bow  much 
Bonyan  bad  suffered,  and  how  little  he  could 
gpess  the  secret  design  of  the  court,  the  nn- 
nspicioas  thankfulness  with  which  be  ao- 
oepted  the  precious  boon  of  freedom  will 
not  appear  to  require  any  apology. 

Before  be  left  bis  prison  he  had  begun 
the  book  which  has  made  bis  name  immor- 
tsl.  The  history  of  that  book  is  remarka- 
ble. The  author  was,  as  he  tells  us,  writ- 
ing a  treatise  in  which  he  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  (he  stages  of  the  Christian  progress. 
He  compared  that  progress,  as  many  others 
had  oompared  it,  to  a  pilgrimage.  Soon  his 
qoick  wit  discorered  innumerable  *  points  of 
similarity  which  had  escaped  his  predeoes- 
fon,  loiages  oame  crowding  on  hie  mind 
Ivker  than  he  could  put  them  into  words, 
qnagmires.and  pits,  steep  bills,  dark  and 
^snsy  soft  Tales,  sumiy  pastofeay  a 
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gloomy  castle  of  which  the  court-yard  was 
strewn  with  the  skulls  and  bonp  of  mur- 
dered prisoners,  a  town  all  bustle  and 
splendor,  like  London  on  the  Lord  Mayor *s 
Day,  and  the  narrow  path,  straight  as  a 
rule  could  make  it,  running  on,  up  bill  and 
down  hill,  through  city  and  throagh  wilder- 
ness, to  the  Black  River  and  Shining  Gate. 
He  had  found  out,  as  most  people  would 
have  Sfud,  by  accident,  as  he  would  doubt- 
less have  said,  by  the  guidance  of  Provi- 
dence, where  his  powers  lay.  He  had  no 
suspicion,  indeed,  that  he  was  producing  a 
masterpiece.  He  could  not  guesr  what 
place  his  allegory  would  occupy  in  English 
literature ;  for  of  English  literature  he  knew 
nothing.  Those  who  suppose  him  to  have 
studied  the  Fairy  Queen  might  easily  be 
confuted,  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  a 
detailed  estimation  of  the  passages  in  which 
the  two  allegories  have  been  thought  to  re- 
semble  each  other. '  The  only  work  of  fic- 
tion, in  all  probability,  with  which  he  could 
compare  his  Pilgrim,  was  his  old  favorite, 
the  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton. 
He  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  borrow 
any  time  from  the  serious  business  of  his 
life,  from  bis  expositions,  his  controversies, 
and  bis  lace  tags,  for  the  purpose  of  amus- 
ing himself  with  what  be  considered  a  mere 
trifle.  It  was  only,  be  assures  us,  at  spare 
moments  that  he  returned  to  the  House 
Beantifnl,  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  the 
Enchanted  Ground.  He  had  no  assistance. 
Nobody  but  himself  saw  a  line  till  the 
whole  was  complete.  He  then  consulted  bis 
pious  friends.  Some  were  pleased,  others 
were  much  scandalised.  It  was  a  vain  story, 
a  mere  romance,  about  giants,  and  lions, 
and  goblins,  and  warriors,  sometimes  fight- 
ing with  monsters,  and  sometimes  regaled  by 
fair  ladies  in  stately  palaces.  The  loose 
atheistical  wits  of  Will's  might  write  such 
stuff  to  divert  the  punted  Jesebels  of  the 
court;  but  did  it  become  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  to  copy  the  evil  fashions  of  the 
world?  There  had  been  a  time  when  the 
cant  of  such  fools  would  have  made  Bunyan 
miserable.  But  that  time  was  passed ;  and 
his  mind  was  now  in  a  firm  and  healthy 
state.  He  saw  that,  in  employing  fiction  to 
make  truth  dear  and  goodness  attractive,  he 
was  only  following  the  example  whioh  every 
Christian  ought  to  propose  to  himself;  and 
be  determined  to  print. 
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The  Pil^frim't  Proven  stole  nlenUy  into 
the  world.  Not  a  siagle  copy  of  the  fint 
edition  is  known  to  be  in  existence.  The 
year  of  publication  has  not  been  ascertained. 
It  is  probable  that,  during  some  months,  the 
little  .?olume  circulated  only  among  poor 
and  obscure  seotariee.  But  soon  the  irre- 
sistible charm  of  a  book  which  gratified  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  with  all  the 
action  and  scenery  of  a  fairy  tale,  which 
exercised  his  ingenuitT  by  setting  him  to 
discover  a  idultitude  of  curious  analogies, 
which  interested  his  feelings  for  human  be- 
ings, frail  like  himself,  and  struggling  with 
temptations  from  within  and  from  without, 
which  every  moment  drew  a  smile  from  him 
by  some  stroke  of  quaint  yet  simple  pleas- 
antry, and  nevertheless  left  on  his  mind  a 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  God  and  of  em- 
pathy £9r  man,  began  to  produce  its  effbct. 
In  puritanical  cirolesi  from  which  plays  and 
novels  were  strictly  eoroluded,  that  effect  was 
such  as  no  work  of  genius,  though  it  were 
superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don  Quixote,  or  to 
OUiello,  can  ever  produce  on  a  mind  aobns- 
tomed  to  indulge  in  litenuy  luxury.  In 
1678  came  forth  a  second  edition  with  addi- 
tions; and  then  the  demand  became  im- 
mense.' In  the  four  following  years  the 
book  was  teprinted  six  times.  The  eiglith 
edition,  which  contains  the  last  improve- 
ments made  by  the  author,  was  published 
in  1682,  the  ninth  in  1684,  the  tsnth  in 
1685.  The  help  of  the  engraver  had  eiMy 
been  called  in ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  looked  with  terror  and  delight'  on 
execrable  copper-plates,  which  represented 
Christian  thrusting  his  sword  into  Apolly«|n, 
or  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  Giant  Despair. 
In  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  oolonies, 
the  Pilgrim  wss  even  more  popular  than  in 
his  native  country.  Bunysn  hha  told  us, 
with  very  pardonable  vanity,  that  in  New 
England  his  dream  was  the  daily  subject  of 
the  conversation  of  thousands,  and  was 
thought  worthy  to  appear  in  the  moai 
superb  binding.  He  had  nnmetoul  ad- 
mireis  in  Holland,  and  among  the  Hugoe- 
nots  of  France.  With  the  plMsnrea,  how- 
ever, he  experieBOed  some  of  the  ptiism  of 
eminence.  Knavish  booksdlen  put  forth 
volumes  of  trash  under  his  namCi  and  envi* 
ous  scribblers  maintained  it  to  be  impoMible 
that  the  poor  ignorant  tinker  should  leaOy 
be  the  author  of  the  book  whioh  Was  ealM 
his. 


He  took  jthe  best  way  to  oo;iA>aiid  both 
those  who  counterfeited  him  and  thoae  who 
slandered  him.  He  continued  to  work  the 
Gold-field  which  he  had  discovered,  and  to 
draw  from  it  new  treasures,  not  indeed  with 
quite  such  ease  and  in  quite  such  abundance 
as  when  the  precious  soil  was  still  virgin,  but 
yet  with  success  which  left  all  competition 
far  behind..  In  1684  appeared  the  second 
part  of  the  Pi^frim^s'  Progrm.  It  vras 
soon  followed  by  the  Holy  War^  which,  if 
the  Pilgrim^s  PraigresB  did  not  exist,  would 
be  the  best  allegory  that  ever  was  written. 

Bunyan's  place  in  society  was  now  veiy 
different  from  what  it  had  been.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  many  Dissenting  minis- 
terv,  who  could  talk  Latin  and  read  Greek, 
had  aflbcted  to  treat  him  with  soom.  But 
his  fame  and  influence  now  fior  exceeded 
theirs.  He  had  so.  great  an  authority  among 
the  Baptists*  that  he  was  poputoly  called 
Bishop  Bunyan^  His  epieoopal  tisitations 
were  annual.  From  Bedford  herodeeveiy 
year  to  London,  and  ineaohed  there  to  large 
and  attentive  ecmgregations.  From  London 
he  went  his  cirouit  through  the  coufatiy, 
animating  the  seal  of  his  brethreti,eelleeting 
and  distributing  alms,  and  making  up  quar- 
rels. The  magistrates  seem  in  general  to 
have  given  him  littie  trouble.  But  thefce  k 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  year  1685,  he 
was  in  some  danger  of  again  oconpying  his 
old  quarters  in  Bedford  gad.  In  that  year 
the  rash  and  wicksd  enterprise  of  Monmouth 
gave  the  government  a  pretext  for  prosecut- 
ing the  non-conformists';  and  scaredy  one 
eminent  divine  of  the  Presbyterian,  Indepen- 
dent, or  Baptist  persuasion  remained  un- 
molested. Baxter  was  in  prieon ;  Howe  was 
driven  into  exile ;  Henry  was  arrested.  Two 
eminent  Baptirts,  with  whom  Bunyan  had 
been  mgigfid  in  controversy,  wer«  in  great 
peril  and  distress.  Danvert  was  in  danger 
of  being  hanged;  and  Kiffin's  grandsons 
were  actually  hanged.  The  tradition  is  that, 
during  those  evil  days,  Bunyan  was  forced 
to  disguise  himself  as  a  wagoner,  and  that 
he  preaehed  to  his  congregation  at  BedfbM 
in  a  smock  frook,  with  a  caH^hip  in  his 
hand.  But  soon  a  great  change  took  plaoe. 
James  the  Seeond  was  at  open  war  with  the 
church,  and  found  it  necessary  to  court  the 
Dissenters.  Some  of  the  ereatores  of  tiie 
government  tried  to  ssetire-  the  aid  of 
Bunyan*    They  piobaliiy  knew^thM  hi  had 
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wiitten  in  pniae  of  tiie  indnlgmoe  of  16T2, 
tod  th«Mfon  hoped  he  might  be  equally 
pl«8ed  wHh  the  indolgenee  of  1687.  Bat 
fifteen  yean  of  thought,  obeenraUon,  and 
eommeroe  with  the  worid  had  made  him 
wiser,  nor  were  the  oaaee  exactly  parallel. 
Chtflee  was  a  professed  Flrotestaiit :  James 
wu  a  professed  Papist.  The  object  of 
Cbirles'  indolgenoe  was  disguised;  the  ob- 
ject of  James'  indulgence  was  patent. 
Banyan  was  not  deceived.  He  exhorted  his 
heareis  to  prepare  themselTes  by  iasting  and 
prayer  for  the  danger  which  menaced  their 
eiril  and  rdigious  liberties,  and  refined 
erea  to  speak  to  the  conrtier  who  came 
down  to  remodel  the  corporation  of  Bedford, 
and  who,  as  was  supposed,  had  it  in  charge 
tooiftr  some  mnnioipal  dignify  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  Baptists. 

Banyan  did  not  liye  tosde  the  Revolution. 
In  the  summer  of  1688,  be  undertook  to 
pietd  the  caoae  of  a  son  with  an  angry 
&ther,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  the  old 
ma  not  to  disinherit  the  young  one.  lliis 
good  work  coet  the  benerolent  intercessor 
hit  life.  He  had  to  ride  through  heavy  rain, 
fle  came  drenched  to  his  lodgings  on  Snow 
Hill,  was  seised  with  a  violent  fever,  and 
died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields ;  and  the  spot  where  he  lies  is 
*tiU  regarded  by  the  nonconformists  with  a 
feeling  which  seems  scarcely  in  harmony 
with  the  stem  spirit  of  their  theology. 
Hany  Paritans  to  whom  the  respect  paid  by 
Boman  Catholics  to  the  reliques  and  tombs 
of  eaints  seemed  childish  or  sinful,  are  said 
to  have  begged  with  their  dying  breath  that 
their  ooifins  might  be  placed  as  near  as  pos- 
sble  to  the  ooAn  of  the  author  of  the  Pt/- 
grim^t  Progress, 

The  fiame  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and 
doling  the  century  which  followed  his  death, 
was  indeed  great,  but  was  almost  entirely 
oonibed  to  religious  families  of  the  middle 
ud  lower  olaeses.  Very  seldom  was  he  dur- 
ing that  time  mentioned  with  respect  by  any 
writer  of  great  literary  eminence.  Young 
eonpled  his  prose  with  the  poetry  of  the 
vietched  D'Urfey .  In  the  Spiritual  Quixote, 
the  adventures  of  Ohristian  are  ranked  with 
tboae  of  Jack  the  Gis&t-Killer  or  John 
Hiekathrifl.  Ck>wper  ventured  to  praise  the 
pMt  allegorist,  but  did  not  venture  to  name 
lum.  It  is  a  significant  cironmstance  that, 
^  a  recent  period,  all  the  numerous  editions 


of  the  Pilgrim^M  Progress  were  evidently 
meant  ibr  the  cottage  and  the  servants'  hall. 
The  paper,  the  printing,  the  platee,  were  aU 
of  the  meanest  description.  In  general, 
when  the  educated  minority  and  the  common 
people  differ  about  the  merit  of  a  book,  the 
opinion  of  the  educated  minority  finally 
prevails.  The  Pilgrim^s  Progress  is  per- 
haps the  only  book  about  which,  after  thei 
lapee  of  a  hundred  years,  the  educated  mi- 
nority has  come  over  to  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
improve  and  to  imitate  this  book  are  not  to 
be  numbered.  It  has  been  done  into  verse; 
it  has  been  done  into  modem  l&Dglish.  The 
Pilgrimage  of  Tender  Conscience,  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Good  Intent,  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Seek  Truth,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Theophilus, 
the  Infant  Pilgrim,  the  Hindoo  Pilgrim,  are 
among  the  many  feeble  copies  of  the  ^eat 
original.  But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Bunyan 
is  that  those  wBo  most  hated  his  doctrines 
have  tried  to  borrow  the  help  of  his  genius. 
A  Catholic  version  of  his  parable  may  be 
seen  with  the  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  title- 
page.  On  the  other  hand,  those  Anti- 
nomians  for  whom  his  Calvinism  is  not 
strong  enough,  may  study  the  pilgrimage  of 
Hephsibab,  in  which  nothing  will  be  found 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  admission  of 
free  agency  and  universal  redemption.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the  acts  of 
vandalism  by  which  a  fine  work  of  art  was 
ever  defaced,  was  committed  so  late  as  the 
year  1853.  It  was  determined  to  transform 
the  Pilgritn*s  Progress  into  a  Traotarian 
book.  The  task  Was  not  easy ;  for  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  two  sacraments  the 
most  prominent  objects  in  the  allegory ;  and 
of  all  Christian  theologians,  avowed  Quakers 
excepted.  Banyan  was  the  one  in  whoss  sys- 
tem the  sacraments  held  the  least  prominent 
place.  However,  the  Wicket  Gate  became  a 
type  of  baptism,  and  the  House  Beautiful 
of  the  Eucharist.  The  efibct  of  this  change 
is  such  as  assuredly  the  ingenious  person 
who  made  it  never  contemplated.  For,  as 
not  a  single  pilgrim  passes  through  the 
Wicket  Gate  in  jnfiuicy,  and  as  Faithful 
hnrrieli  past  the  House  Beautiful  without 
stopping,  the  lesson  which  the  fable  in  its 
altered  shape  teaches,  is  that  none  but  adults 
ought  to  be  baptised,  and  that  the  Eucharist 
may  safely  be  neglected.     Nobody  would 
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have  diflOQvered  from  the  original  Pilgrim* s 
Progress  that  the  author  was  not  a  Psedo- 
baptifit.  To  torn  his  book  into  a  book 
against  PiedobaptiBm  was  an  aohieyemeut 
reserved    for    an    Anglo-CathoUo    Divine. 


Sach  blunders  most  neeessarily  be  oommitted 
by  every  man  who  mutilates  parts  of  a  great 
work,  without  taking  a  oomprehensive  view 
of  the  whole. 


*■  JVW0  Oranada :  Ttoenty  Months  in  the 
Jindet,*'  By  Isaao  F.  Holton,  M.A.,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in 
Middlebury  College.  With  Maps  and  lUus- 
tratioDs.  New  York:  Harper,  Brothers. 
Londun  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co. 

An  American  book,  written  with  good  taste 
and  ftill  of  incident  and  information.  The  nat- 
uralist makes  always  the  best  traveller;  he  is 
as  a  rule  cheerful,  quick  in  observation,  and  ob- 
servant of  such  things  as  are  most  worthy  of 
record.  New  Granada,  too,  is  a  part  of  the 
world  about  wbich,  even  in  America,  few  trav- 
elers have  had  any  thing  to  publish.  Till  Pro- 
fossor  Holton 's  book  appeared  not  a  volume  had 
been  written  on  New  Granada  itself  since  the 
State  made  itself  independent  of  the  Spanish 
despotism. 

The  quality  of  scientific  men  as  travellers 
suggests  to  us  a  topic  recently  discusM  by  Dr. 
Inman,  of  Liverpool,  who,  on  being  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  town, 
dwelt  in  an  inaugural  address  upon  the  error 
of  the  popular  impres^on  that  a  love  of  science 
and  a  close  pursuit  of  it  in  any  of  its  depart- 
ments makes  the  practical  physician  or  the  en- 
gineer less  competent  for  the  performance  of  his 
duty. 

*'  It  was  not  a  seaman  who  worked  out  the 
law  of  storms,  but  a  general  in  the  army;  nor 
when  adopted  were  seamen  the  first  to  test  it 
thoroughly.  The  architects  of  England  tried 
in  vain  to  produce  a  gigantic  building  worthy  of 
the  great  exhibition,  and  were  taught  a  new 
phase  of  their  art  by  a  gardener.  Iron  ship- 
builders and  experienced  captains  lost  many  of 
their  ships,  without  any  advance  on  their 
knowledge  how  to  adjust  their  com'pssses,  and 
are  at  length  taueht  by  a  clergyman.  Our 
generals  campaigned  in  the  Crimea  in  the  style 
of  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  made  no  im- 
provements till  shown  the  way  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company.  Doctors  were  contented 
with  their  miserable  hospitals  till  shown  how  to 
improve  them  by  Florence  Nightingale,  a  gentle 
country  lady.  Dock-yard  masters  could  give  no 
explanation  of  mysterious  fires  till  ihar  Empe- 
ror put  them  on  the  scent;  snd  I  know  that  in 
some  of  the  trials  of  the  **  big  gun,*'  an  artil- 
lery officer  declared  it  to  be  an  impossibility  to 
traverse  it  on  its  then  carriage,  a  thing  which 
was  done  in  a  fow  minutes  by  the  man  who 
fi)iged  it  Gunpowder  was  not  invented  by  a 
Bolaier.  The  laws  of  combustion  have  received 
no  attention  from  bsurance  offices.    It  was  not 


a  pit-owner  who  discovered  the  safety  lamp;  or 
a  mine-owner  who  improved  pumping  engines. 
Agriculture  has  not  been  improved  by  fkrmers. 
The  sanitary  movements,  by  which  the  hcaUIr 
and  comforts  of  the  lower  orders  have  already 
been  increased,  did -not  originate  with  the  .guar- 
dians of  the  poor.  It  is  not  to  the  w^l-ainken 
that  we  go  for  an  unlimited  supply  of  water; 
nor  is  it  to  the  routine  doctors  that  we  owe  vac- 
cination, cod-liver  oil,  and  chloroform. 

*'Not  only  are  these  things  generally  true ;  it  is 
equally  certain  that  those  who  excel  in  an  ex- 
traneous study  which  requires  a  constant  stretch 
and  exertion  of  mind,  excel  also  in  their  own 
peculiar  vocation.  ..... 

*  *  In  fine,  we  may  sum  up  by  saying  that  the 
mind  of  the  routine  and  practical  man  is  like  a 
railroad  carriage*  which  confines  itself  to  a  line 
of  rails  from  which  it  cannot  go  with  safety; 
while  the  mind  of  the  scientific  man  possesses 
the  character  of  a  horseman  who  can  make  ex- 
cursions in  all  directions,  and  strike  out  new 
sources  of  interest,  comfi)rt,  or  wealth,  to  which 
rails  may  afterwards  be  lud  down."— £jramr. 


The  Lctdder  of  Life :  a  Heurt-^istory,  By 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.  Boutledge,  London  and 
New  York. 

A  TALB  by  an  American  lady,  exhibiting  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  some  of  the  art- 
novels  of  George  Sand,  and  with  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens.  The  literary  execution  is 
above  the  average  of  such  productions,  and 
there  are  passages  in  which  the  author  shows 
that  she  has  humor  and  ideas  of  her  own,  and 
if  she  could  forget  her  European  models,  she 
might  (we  are  inclined  to  believe)  produce  a 
better  work  than  the  present  The  plot  of  the 
**  Ladder  of  Life'*  has  a  very  indefinite  con- 
nection with  the  title — being  simply  a  story  of  a 
young  Swiss  girl— adopted  by  a  lady  of  fiimily 
— heroically  foregoing  her  improved  position  in 
order  to  spare  her  patroness  the  disgrace  of  a 
mesalliance-— strippra  of  every  thing  on  her  ar- 
rival in  England  by  a  female  thief,  who  looms 
awfully  throughout  the  volume  under  the  name 
of  **  Mrs.  Jones  "  ; — ^raisei  to  comparative  af- 
fluence and  a  friendly  rivalry  with  Malibran  by 
a  good  voice  and  a  series  of  fi)rtuitous  occur- 
rences,— and  finally  consigned  to  happiness  and 
her  first  love  at  the  expense  to  others  of  one 
death  by  violence,— one  death  by  oonsumption* 
— and  transportation  fi»r  seven  yean  to  <*MrB. 
Jones,"  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained her  **  ticket-of-leave.'^— ^conomtst. 
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Tm  next  monking  wroDght  so  change  in 
the  resolation  at  which  Undo  Joseph  had 
anrived  overnight.  Out  of  the  amasement 
and  confusion  produced  in  his  mind  hy  his 
niece *s  avowal  of  the  object  that  had  brought 
her  to  Cornwall,  he  had  contrived  to  extract 
one  dear  and  definite  conclusion — that  she 
waa  obstinately  bent  on  placing  herself  in  a 
sitnAtion  of  uncertainty,  if  not  of  absolute 
peril.  Once  persuaded  of  this,  his  kindly 
instiDcta  all  sprang  Into  action,  his  natural 
finnnesB  on  the  side  of  self-sacrifice  asserted 
itself,  and  his  determination  not  to  let  Sarah 
proceed  on  her  journey  alone,  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  In  that  determination  he 
took  refuge  from  the  doubt,  the  perplexity, 
the  vague  uneasiness  and  alarm  which  her 
looks,  her  language,  and  her  conduct  had 
caosed  in  him.  Strong  in  the  self-denying 
generoeity  of  his  purpose — though  strong  in 
nothing  else— when  he  and  his  niece  met  in 
the  morning,  and  when  Sarah  spoke  self-re- 
proachfully  of  the  sacrifice  that  he  was  mak- 
bg,  of  the  serious  hazards  to  which  he  was 
exposing  himself  for  her  sake/  he  refused  to 
listen  to  her  just  as  obstinately  as  he  had 
refused  the  previous  night.  There  was  no 
need,  he  said,  to  speak  another  word  on  tbat 
subject.  If  she  had  abandoned  her  intention 
of  going  to  Porthgidnna,  she  had  only  to  say 
10.  If  she  had  not,  it  waa  mere  waste  of 
breath  to  talk  any  more,  for  he  was  deaf  in 
both  ears  to  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
remonstrance  that  she  could  possibly  address 
to  him.  Having  expresMd  himself  in  these 
Qooompromising  terms.  Uncle  Joseph  ab- 
mptly  dismissed  the  subject,  and  tried  to 
tarn  the  conversation  to  a  cheerful  every- 
day topic,  by  asking  his  niece  how  she  had 
passed  the  night? 

*'  I  was  too  anxious  to  sleep,"  she  an- 
swered. **  I  can*t  fight  with  my  fears  and 
misgivings  as  some  people  can.  All  night 
long  they  keep  me  waking  and  thinking  aa 
if  it  was  day." 

«* Thinking  about  what?"  asked  Uncle 
Joseph.  <«About  the  letter  that  is  hidden? 
about  the  house  of  Porthgenna?  about  the 
Mjr  tie  Room?" 

"About  how  to  get  into  the  Myrtle  Room," 
•he  said.  "  The  more  I  try  to  plan  and 
ponder,  and  settle  beforehand  what  I  shall 
<Io,  the  more  y>nfused  and  helpless  I  seem  to 
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be.  All  last  night,  uncle,  I  Was  trying  to 
think  of  some  excuse  for  getting  inside  the 
doors  at  Porthgenna  Tower — and  yet,  if  I 
was  standing  on  the  house-step  at  this  mo- 
ment, I  should  not  know  what  to  say  when 
the  servant  and  I  first  came  face  to  face. 
How  are  we  to  persuade  them  to  let  us  in? 
How  am  I  to  slip  out  of  sight,  even  if  we  do 
get  in?  Can't  you  tell  me?  you  will  try, 
Uncle  Joseph — I  am  sure  you  will  try? 
Only  help  me  so  far,  and  I  think  I  ean 
answer  for  the  rest.  If  they  keep  the  keya 
where  they  used  to  keep  them  in  my  time, 
ten  minutes  to  myself  is  all  I  should  want — 
ten  minutes,  only  ten  short  minutes,  to  make 
the  end  of  my  life  easier  to  me  than  the  be- 
ginning has  been ;  to  help  me  to  grow  old 
quietly  and  resignedly,  if  it  is  God's  will 
that  I  should  live  out  my  years.  0,  how 
happy  people  must  be  who  have  all  the 
courage  they  want;  who  are  quick  and 
clever,  and  have  their  wits  about  them! 
Tou  are  readier  than  I  am,  uncle ;  you  said 
last  night  that  you  would  think  about  how 
to  advise  me  for  the  best — what  did  your 
thoughts  end  in?  You  will  make  me  so 
much  easier  if  you  will  only  tell  me  that." 

Unde  Joeeph  nodded  assentlngly,  assumed 
a  look  of  the  profoundest  gravity,  and  slowly 
laid  his  fore-finger  along  the  side  of  his 
nose. 

*<  What  did  I  promise  you  last  night?" 
he  said.  **  Was  it  not  to  take  my  pipe  and 
ask  him  to  make  me  think?  Good.  I  smoke 
three  pipes  and  think  three  thoughts.  My 
first  thought  is — Wait !  My  second  thought 
is  again — Wait  i  My  third  thought  is  yet 
once  more — ^Wait!  You  say  you  will  be 
easy,  Sarah,  if  I  tell  you  the  end  of  all  my 
thoughts.'  Good.  I  have  told  you.  There 
is  the  end— you  are  easy — it  is  all  right." 

«  Wait  ?  "  repeated  Sarah,  with  a  look  of 
bewilderment  which  suggested  any  thing 
rather  than  a  mind  at  ease.  "  I  am  afraid, 
uncle,  I  don't  ouite  understand.  Wait  foi 
what?    Wait  till  when?" 

*<  Wait  till  we  arrive  at  the  house,  to  be 
sure !    Wait  till  we  are  got  outside  the  door ;. 
then' is  time  enough  to  think  how  we  aie  to* 
get  in,"  said  Unde  Joseph,  with  an  air  of 
conviction.    "  You  understand  now  ?  " 

<*  Yes-*«t  least,  I  understand  better  than  I 
did.    But,  there  is  still  anothes  difficulty 
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left.  Unde  !  I  must  tell  you  inore  than  I 
inteoded  ever  to  tell  any  body — I  must  tell 
yoa  that  the  letter  is  locked  up." 

'*  Looked  ap  in  a  room  ?  " 

"  Worse  than  that — blocked  up  hi  flom&> 
thing  inside  the  room.  The  key  that  opens 
the  door— eren  if  I  get  it — ^the  key  that 
opens  the  door  of  the  room  is  not  all  I  want. 
There  is  another  key  besides  that,  a  little 
key—"  She  stopped,  with  a  confused, 
startled  look.  ^ 

"A  little  key  that  yon  hare  lost  ?  "  asked 
Uncle  Joseph. 

'<  I  threw  it  down  the  Well  in  the  village, 
on  the  morning  when  I  made  my  escape  from 
Porthgenna.  ,  O,  if  I  had  only  kept  it  about 
me !  If  it  had  only  crossed  my  mind  that  I 
might  want  it  again  !  " 

<*  Well,  well ;  there  is  no  help  for  that 
now.  Tell  me,  Sarah,  what  the  something 
is  which  the  letter  is  hidden  in." 

"  I  am  afraid  of  the  very  walb  hearing 
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"  What  nonsense !  Come !  whisper  it  to 
me." 

She  looked  all  ronnd  her  distrustfully,  and 
then  whispered  into  the  old  man's  ear.  He 
listened  eagerly,  and  laughed  when  she  was 
silent  again.  '*  Bah !  "  he  cried.  '*  If  that 
is  all,  make  yourself  happy.  As  you  wicked 
English  people  say,  it  is  as  easy  as  lying. 
Why,  my  child,  you  can  burst  him  open  for 
jourself !  " 

<*  Burst  it  open  ?     How  ?  " 
Uncle  Joseph  went  to  the  window-seat, 
tuliich  was  made  on  the  old-fashioned  plan, 
fte  serve  the  purpose  of  a  chest  as  well  as  a 
*aeat.    He  opened  the  lid,  searched  among 
•flome  tools  which  lay  in  the  receptacle  be- 
-neath,  and  took  out  a  chisel.     '*See,"he 
•  said,  demonstrating  on  the  top  of  the  win- 
dow-fieat  the  use  to  which  the  tool  was  to  be 
'put.    ^'  You  push  him  in  so— crick'!     Then 
^  yen  pull  him  up  so— crack !     It  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  one  little  moment— crick !  crack ! — 
and  4he  lock  is  (done  for.    Take  the  chisel 
'  yovnelf,  wrap  him  up  in  a  bit  of  that  stout 
paper '  there,  and  put  him  in  your  pocket. 
^What^are  you  waiting  for?    Do  you  want 
me:  tOHihow  you  again,  or  do  yon  think  you 
ean^dt  now  for  yourself! " 

-*^I  Ahonld  like  yon  to  show  me  agiJn, 
^nde^Ueseph,  but  not  now— not  till  we  have 
;^t  iO'thfi end  of  onr  joomey." 


"  Good.  Then  I  may  finish  my  packing- 
op,  and  go  ask  about  the  coach.  First  and 
foremoet,  Mozart  must  put  on  his  great  coat, 
and  travel  ^ith  us."  He  took  up  the  musi- 
cal box,  and  placed  it  carefully  in  a  leather 
case,  which  he  slung  by  a  strap  over  one 
shoulder.  "  Next,  there  is  my  pipe,  the  to- 
bacco to  feed  him  with,  and  the  matches  to 
set  him  alight.  Last,  here  is  my  old  German 
knapsack,  which  I  pack  up  last  night.  See! 
here  is  shirt,  night-cap,  comb,  p<)cket  hand- 
kerchief, sock.  Say  I  am  an  emperor,  and 
what  do  I  want  more  than  that?  Good.  I 
have  Moeart,  I  have  the  pipe,  I  have  the 
knapsack,  I  have — stop !  stop !  there  is  the 
old  leather  purse ;  he  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Look!  here  be  is.  Listen!  Ting,  ting, 
ting !  He  jingles ;  he  has  in  his  inside, 
money.  Aha,  my  friend,  my  good  Leather, 
you  shall  be  lighter  and  leaner  before  you 
come  home  again.  So,  so— it  is  all  com- 
plete ;  we  are  ready  for  the  march  now, 
from  our  tope  to  our  toes.  GQod-by,  Sarah, 
my  child,  for  a  little  half-hour ;  you  shall 
wait  here  and  amuse  yourself  while  I  go  ask 
for  a  coach."  ^ 

When,  Uncle  Joseph  came  back,  he 
brought  his  niece  information  that  a  eoach 
would  pass  through  Truro  in  an  hour's  time, 
which  would  set  then»  down  at  a  stage  not 
more  than  five  or  six  milee  distant  from  the 
regular  post-tovm  of  Porthgenna,  The  only 
direct  conveyance  to  the  poet-town  was  a 
night-coach  which  carried  the  letter-bags, 
and  which  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Truro 
at  the  very  inconvenient  hour  of  two 
oMock  in  the  morning.  Being  of  opinion 
that  to  travel  at  bed-time  was  to  make  a  toil 
of  pleasure,  Uncle  Joseph  recommended  tak- 
ing places  in  the  day-coach,  and  hiring  any 
conveyance  that  could  be  afterwards  obtained 
to  carry  his  niece  and  himself  on  to  the 
poet-town.  By  this  arrangement  they  would 
not  only  secure  their  own  comfort,  but  gain 
the  additional  advantage  of  losing  as  littiie 
time  as  possible  at  Tnm>  before  ptOoeeding 
on  their  journey  to  Porthgenna. 

The  plan  thus  proposed,  was  the  plan  fol- 
lowed. When  the  coadi  stopped  to  change 
horses,  Uncle  Joseph  and  bis  niece  were  wait* 
ing  to  take  their  places  by  it.  They  found 
all  tibe  inside  seftts  but  one  disengaged,  were 
set  down  two  faonrs  afterwards  at  the  stage 
iSmt  was  nearast  to  the  destination  fbr  whidi 
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ibey  iv«re  bound,  liired  a  pony-ohake  th«fe, 
and  reached  the  post-town  between  one  and 
two  o'elo^  in  the  afternoon. 

DMmiflring  their  eonveyanee  at  the  inn, 
from  motiTB»  of  eautiOQ  which  were  urged 
by  Sarah,  they.eet  forth  to  walk  IwroiS  the 
moor  to  PorthgenDa.  On  th«r  way  out  of 
the  town,  they  met  the  postman  retarmng 
from  his  momuig's  delivery  of  letten  hi  the 
soxToanding  district.  His  bag  had  been 
mach  heaiier,  and  his  walk  mach  longer, 
that  morning  than  usual.  Among  the  extra 
letten  that  had  taken  him  oat  of  bis  ordi* 
Bsry  course,  was  one  addressed  to  the  boafte- 
keeper  at  Porthgenna  Tower,  which  he  had 
delivefcd  early  in  the  momiag,  wheo  he  irst 
started  on  his  ronnds. 

Throughout  the  whole  journey,  Undo  Jo* 
seph  had  not  made  a  sbgle  reference  to  the 
object  for  which  It  had  been  undertaken. 
Possessbg  a  child's  simplicity  of  nature,  be 
was  also  endowed  with  a  child's  dastacity  of 
disposition.  The  doubts  and  forebodings 
which  tronUed  bis  niece'iB  spirit,  and  kept 
her  silent,  and  thoughtful,  and  sad,  cast  no 
darkened  shadow  orer  the  oaiural  sunshine 
of  his  mind.  If  he  had  really  been  travel- 
ling for  pleasure  alone,  he  could  not  have 
enjoyed  more  thoroughly  than  he  did  the  dif- 
ferent sights  and  events  of  the  journey.  All 
the  happiness  which  the  passmg  mmute  had 
to  g^ve  him,  he  took  as  readHy  aiad  grotefu&y 
as  if  there  were  no  uncertainty  in  the  future, 
BO  doubt,  difficulty,  or  danger  lying  in  wait 
fiir  him  at  the  journey's  end.  Before  he  had 
been  half  an  hour  in  the  coach,  he  bad  b«gu» 
to  tell  the  third  inside  passengei^— a  ri^ 
old  lady,  who  stared  at  him  in  spetoi^« 
SBMsensent— 4he  whole  history  of  the  musical 
box,  ending  the  naimtive  by  setting  it  play- 
mg,  in  defiance  of  all  the  noise  that  the 
lolling  wheels  could  make.  When  tb^  left 
the  ooaeb,  he  was  just  as  sociable  afterwards 
with  the  driver  of  the  chaise,  vaunting  the 
BDperiority  of  Qerman  beer  over  Cornish 
dder,  and  making  bis  remarks  upon  the  ob« 
jeets  which  they  passed  on  the  road  with  the 
pleasantcst  faadliarity,  and  the  heartiest  en- 
joyment of  his  own  jokes.  It  was  not  till  he 
and  Sarah  wiere  well  out  of  the  Utile  town, 
and  away  by  themselves  on  the  great  mioot 
wbieh  stretched  beyond  it,  that  his  mannor 
altered  and  bis  talk  eesaed  altogether.  Afteif 
walking  on  in  dlenee  ler  some  little  time, 
with  his  niece's  arm  in  his,  he  suddenly 


stepped,  looted  her  eameatly  and  kindly  iH 
the  face,  and  laid  bis  band  on  hers. 

"  Ihere  is  yet  one  thing  more  I  want  to 
ask  you,  my  child,"  be  seid.  **  The  journey 
has  put  it  out  of  my  head,  but  it  has  been 
in  my  heart  all  the  time.  When  we  leave 
this  place  of  Porthgenna,  and  get  back  to 
my  house,  you  will  not  go  away?  yon  will 
not  leave  Uncle  Joseph  again  %  Are  yon  in 
Borvioe  still,  Sarah  1  Are  you  not  your  own 
master  yet? " 

'*  I  was- in  service  a  few  days  since,"  ehe 
answeied.  "But  I  am  free  now.  I  ha^ 
lost  my  place." 

"  Aba  !  Yon  have  lost  your  place ;  and 
why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  would  not  hear  an  innocent 
person  unjustly  blamed.    Because—" 

She  checked  herself.  But  the  few  words 
she  had  said  weie  spoken  with  such  a  sod>< 
denly  heightened  color,  and  with  such  an 
extraoidmary  emphasis  and  resolutien  at 
tone,  that  the  oM  n)so  opened  his  €jw  m 
widely  as  pcsBible,  avd  loohed  at  his  nieee  In 
undisguised  astonishment. 

"  So !  so !  so ; "  be  ezdlalmed.  <*  What ! 
You  have  had  a  quarrel,  Sarah  ?  " 

"  Haeh !  Don't  ask  me  any  more  ^pm^ 
tions^now .'  "  she  pleaded  earnestly.  "  I  «m 
too  anxious  attd  too  fnghteued  to  answer. 
Unda  I  this  is  Porthgenna  Moor— this  is  the 
road  I  passed  over,  sixteen  years  ago,  when  i 
ran  away  to  yon.  0  !  let  us  get  on,  pray 
let  us  get  on !  I  ean't  think  of  any  thing 
now  but  the  boose  we  are  so  near,  and  the 
risk  we  are  going  to  ran." 

They  went  on  quickly  in  dlenee.  Hall* 
an-honr's  rapid  walking  brought  them  to  the 
highest  elevation  on  the  moor,  and  gave  the 
whole  western  prospect  grandly  to-  their 
view%  • 

There  bdow  them  was  the  dark,  lonesome,' 
spacious  structure  of  Porthgenna  Tower, 
with  the  snnligbt  already  steslmg' round  io* 
wards  the  windows  of  the  west  front !  There 
WIS  the  path  winding  a#ay  to  it  gmcefiiUy 
over  the  broifn  moor,  ita  curves  of  daoding 
white!  There,  lower  down,  was  the  soli* 
tary  old  ebureb,  with  the  peabeful  burial^ 
ground  nestUag  by  its  dde.  There,  lowet 
still,  irere  the  little  soattered  roofr  of  the 
fishttimen's  cottages!  And  there,  beyond 
all,  was  the  changelom  ^ery  of  the  sea,  wMl 
its  old  seething  lines  ef  white  ibam,  with 
the  old  winding  mar^  of  Its  ydlow  diores ! 
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Sixteen  long  yetxv— Mch  yean  of  ionow, 
euoh  yean  of  aofleriog,  tach  yean  of  change, 
oonnted  by  the  poleee  of  the  living  heart — 
bad  passed  over  the  dead  tranqoiKty  of 
Porthgenna,  and  bad  altered  it  .as  little  as  if 
they  had  all  been  contained  in  the  lapse  of 
a  single  day. 

The  moments  when  the  spirit  within  us  is 
most  deeply  stirred,  are  almost  invariably 
the  moments  also  when  its  outward  manifes- 
tations are  hardest  to  detect.  Oar  own 
thoughts  rise  above  ns ;  onr  own  feelings  lie 
deeper  than  we  can  reach.  How  seldom 
woids  can  help  os,  when  their  help  is  most 
wanted !  How  ofien  our  tears  are  dried  up 
when  we  most  long  for  them  to  relieve  us ! 
Was  there  ever  a  strong  emotion  in  this 
world  that  could  adequately  express  its  own 
strength  ?  What  third  person  brought  face 
to  fate  with  the  old  man  and  his  niece,  as 
tiiey  now  stood  together  on  the  moor,'  would 
have  suspected,  to  look  at  them,  that  the 
one  wis  contemplating  the  landscape  with 
■othing  more  than  a  stranger^s  curiosity,  and 
that  the  other  was  viewing  it  through  the 
recollections  of  half  a  life-Vime.  The  eyes 
of  both  were  dry,  the  tongues  of  both  were 
silent,  the  faces  of  both  were  set  with  equal 
attention  towards  the  prospect.  Even  be- 
tween themselves  there  was  no  real  sympa- 
thy, no  intelligible  appeal  from  one  spirit  to 
the  other.  The  old  man*8  quiet  admiration 
of  the  view  was  not  more  briefly  and  readily 
expressed,  when  the^  moved  forward  and 
Ipoke  to  each  other,  than  the  customary 
phrases  of  assent  by  which  his  niece  replied 
to  the  little  that  he  said.  How  many  mo- 
menta there  are  in  this  mortal  life,  when, 
with  all  onr  boasted  powers  of  speech,  the 
words  of  our  yocabulary  treacherously  fade 
out^and  the  page  presents  nothing  to  us 
but  the  sight  of  a  perfect  blank ! 

Slowly  descending  the  slope  of  the  moor, 
the  uncle  and  niece  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Porthgenna  Tower.  They  were  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  of  the  house,  when 
Sarah  stopped  at  a  place  where  a  second 
*  path  intersected  the  main  foot-track  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  following.  On  the 
left  hand  as  they  now  stood,  the  cross-path 
tan  on  until  it  was  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  ex- 
panse of  the  moor.  On  the  right  hand,  it 
M  straight  to  the  church. 

>•  Wbatdowestopfornow?  "asked  Uncle 


Joseph,  looking  first  in  one  direction  and  then 
in  the  other. 

*'  Would  you  mind  waiting  for  me  here  a 
little  while,  uncle  7  I  can't. pass  the  chnrob- 
path— = — *'  she  paused,  in  some«trouble  how 
to  expresi  herself—-**  without  wishiug  (aa 
I  don't  know  what  may  happen  aflfcer  we  get 
to  the  house),  without  wishing  to  see— to 
look  at  something—"  she  stopped  again, 
and  turned  her  face  wistfully  towards  the 
church.  The  tears  which  had  never  wetted 
her  eyes  at  the  first  view  of  Porthgenna, 
were  beginning  to  rise  in  them  now. 

Uncle  Joseph's  natural  delicacy  waned 
him  that  it  would  be  best  to  abstain  fron 
asking  her  for  any  explanations.  "  Go  yoa 
where  you  like,  to  see  what  you  like,"  be 
said,  patting  her  on  the  shoulder.  *'  I  shall 
stop  here  to  make  myself  happy  with  my 
pipe;  and  Mosart  shall  come  out  of  his 
cage,  and  sing  a  little  in  this  fine  fresh  air." 
He  unslung  the  leather  case  from  hisshoolder 
while  he  spoke,  took  out  the  musical-box, 
and  set  it  ringing  its  tiny  peal  to  the  second 
of  the  two  airs  which  it  was  constructed  to 
play.~the  minuet  in  Don  Giovanni.  Sarah 
left  him  looking  about  carefully,  not  for  a 
seat  for  himself,  but  for  a  smooth  bit  of  rode 
to  place  the  box  upon.  When  he  had  found 
this,  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  sat  down  to  hii 
music  and  his  smoking,  like  an  epicure  to  s 
good  dinner.  "Aha!"  he  excUimed  to 
himself,  looking  round  as  composedly  at  the 
wild  prospect  on  all  sides  of  him,  as  if  be  was 
still  in  bis  own  little  parlor  at  Truro. 
**  Aha !  Here  is  a  fine  big  music-room,  mj 
friend  Mosart,  for  you  to  sing  in !  Oof! 
there  is  wind  enough  in  this  place  to  blow 
your  pretty  danco*tune  out  to  sea,  and  giv® 
the  sailor.people  a  taste  of  it  as  ihej  roll 
about  in  their  ships."  , 

Meanwhile,  Sarah  walked  on  rapidly  to- 
wards the  church,  and  entered  the  iucloeore 
of  the  little  burial-ground.  Towards  that 
same  part  of  it,  to  which  she  had  directed 
her  steps  on  the  morning  of  her  miBtrefl 
death,  she  now  turned  her  face  again,  alter 
a  lapse  of  sixteen  years.  Here,  at  least,  the 
march  of  time  had  left  its  palpable  track-* 
its  footprints,  whose  marks  were  graves. 
How  many  a  little  spot  of  ground,  empty 
when  she  last  saw  it,  had  its  mound  and  4ts 
headstone  now !  The  one  grave  that  she  bad 
eomo  to  see— the  grare  which  bad 
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apart  in  the  bj^gone  days,  had  companion- 
gravef  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 
She  could  not  have  singled  it  out,  but  for 
the  weather^staina  on  the  headstone,  which 
told  of  storm  and  rain  passing  over  it,  that 
had  not  passed  over  the  rest.  The  moond 
was  still  kept  in  shape ;  but  the  grass  grew 
long,  and  waved  a  dreary  welcome  to  her,  as 
the  wind  swept  through  it.  She  knelt  down 
by  the  stone,  and  tried  to  read  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  black  paint  which  had  once 
made  the  carved  words  distinct,  was  all 
flayed  off  from  them  now.  To  any  other 
eyee  bnt  hers,  the  very  name  of  the  dead 
man  would  have  been  hard  to  trace.  She 
■ighed  heavily,  as  she  followed  the  letters 
of  the  inscription  meohanichally  one  by  one, 
with  her  finger : 

SACBED  TO  THE  MEXORT  OF 

BUOH  FOLWHBAL, 

AGED  S6  TBAB8. 

HE  MET  WITH  HIS  DEATH 

TBBOUOH  THE  FALL  OF  A  BOCK 

nr 

POBTHGEMKA  XimB, 

DECEXBBB  17TH,  1828. 

Her  hand  lingered  over  the  letten  after  it 
had  followed  them  to  the  last  line ;  and  she 
bent  forward  and  pressed  her  lips  on  the 
•tone. 

*'  Better  so !  "  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
roee  from  her  knees,  and  looked  down  at 
the  inscription  for  the  last  time.  '*  Better 
it  should  fade  out  so !  Fewer  strangers' 
eyes  will  see  it ;  fewer  strangers*  feet  will 
follow  it  where  mine  have  been — he  will  lie 
all  the  quieter  in  the  place  of  his  rest !  " 

She  brushed  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and 
gathered  a  few  blades  of  grass  from  the 
grave — then  left  the  churchyard.  Outside 
tiie  hedge  that  surrounded  the  indosure,  she 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  drew  from  the 
bosom  of  her  dress  the  little  book  of  Wes- 
ley's Hymns,  which  she  had  taken  with  her 
from  the  desk  in  her  bedroom  on  the  morning 
of  her  flight  from  Porthgenna.  The  withered 
remains  of  the  grass  that  she  had  plucked 
from  the  grave,  sixteen  years  ago,  lay  be- 
tween the  pages  still.  She  added  to  them 
the  fresh  fragments  that  she  had  just 
gathered,  replaoed  the  book  in  the  bosom  of 
her  dress,  and  hastened  back  over  the  moor 
to  the  spot  where  the  old  man  was  waiting 
for  her. 

She  found  him  packing  up  the  musical- 
box  again  in  its  leather  case.  *<  A  good 
wind,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  palm  of  hii 
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hand  to  the  IVesh  breeze  that  was  sweeping 
over  the  moor.  "  A  very  good  wind  indeed, 
if  you  take  him  by  himself— but  a  bitter  bad 
wind  if  you  take  him  with  Mozart.  He 
blows  off  the  tune  as  if  it  was  the  hat  on  my 
head.  Yon  come  back,  my  child,  just  at  the 
nick  of  time— just  when  my  pipe  is  done, 
and  Mozart  is  ready  to  travel  along  the  road 
once  more.  Ah,  have  you  got  the  crying 
look  in  your  eyes  again,  Sarah!  What 
have  you  met  with  to  make  you  cry  ?  So ! 
so !  I  see — ^the  fewer  questions  I  ask  just 
now,  the  better  you  will  like  me.  Good. 
I  have  done.  No !  I  have  a  last  question 
yet.  What  are  we  standing  here  for?  why 
do  we  not  goon?'*         ' 

«  Yes,  yes— you  are  right.  Uncle  Joseph 
—let  us  go  on  at  once.  I  shall  lose  all  the 
little  courage  I  have,  if  we  stay  here  much 
longer  looking  at  the  house." 

They  proceeded  down  the  path  without 
another  moment  of  delay.  When  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  it,  they  stood  opposite 
the  eastern  boundary  wall  of  Porthgenna 
Tower.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  honse, 
which  had  been  very  rarely  used  of  late 
years,  was  in  the  west  firont,  and  ,was  ap- 
proached by  a  terrace  road  that  overlooked 
the  sea.  The  smaller  entrance,  which  was 
generally  used,  was  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building,  and  led  through  the 
servants*  oflBces  to  the  great  hall  and  the 
west  staircase.  Sarah's  old  experience  of 
Porthgenna  guided  her  instinctively  towards 
this  part  of  the  house.  She  led  her  com- 
panion on,  until  they  gained  the  southern 
angle  of  the  east  wall — then  stopped  and 
looked  about  her.  Since  they  had  passed 
the  postman  and  had  entered  on  the  moor, 
they  had  not  set  eyes  oh  a  living  creature ; 
and  still,  though  they  were  now  under  the 
very  walls  of  Porthgenna,  neither  man,  wo- 
man, nor  child — ^not  even  a  domestic  animal 
— appeared  in  view.    ^ 

■*  It  is  very  lonely  here,"  said  Sarah,  look- 
ing round  her  distrustfully.  * '  Much  lonelier 
than  it  used  to  be." 

**  Is  it  only  to  tell  me  what  I  can  see  for 
myself,  that  you  are  stopping  now  ?  "  asked 
Uncle  Joseph,  whose  inveterate  cheerfulness 
would  have  been  proof  against  the  solitude 
of  Sahara  itself. 

*<  No,  no !  "  she  answered,  in  a  quick, 
anxious  whisper.  '*  But  the  bell  we  must 
ring  at  If  to  eioeo— only  zoond  ihen-*>I 
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ahould  like  to  know  what  we  are  to  aiiy  when 
we  come  face  to  face  with  the  serrant.  Yoa 
told  me  it  was  time  enough  to  think  about 
that  when  we  were  at  the  door.  Uncle ! 
we  are  all  but  at  the  door  now.  What  shiill 
we  do?" 

<'  The  first  thing  to  do,"  said  Uncle  Jo- 
leph,  ahrugglng  his  ahoulders,  '*  is  surely  to 

ring." 
<^  Yefr^-bat  when  the  serrant  comes^  what 

ere  we  to  sa^?" 

'*  Saj  ?  "  repeated  Uncle  Joseph,  knitting 
his  eyebrows  quito  fiercely  with  the  effort  of 
thinking,  and  rapping  his  forehead  with  his 
forefinger,  juet  under  his  hat.  «Say? 
Stop,  stop,  stop,  stop.  Ah  !  I  have  got  it ! 
I  know  !  Make  yourself  quito  easy,  Sarah. 
The  moment  the  door  is  opened,  all/ the 
speaking  to  the  servant  shall  be  done  by 
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of  her  voice,  and  the  forlorn  perplexity  of 
her  eyes.  *<  But  would  you  mind  waiting  a 
little  before  we  ring  at  the  door,  and  walking 
up  and  down  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  aide 
of  this  wall,  where  nobody  is  likely  to  see 
us  ?  I  want  to  get  a  little  more  time  to  pre- 
pare myself  for  the  trial  that  I  have  to  go 
through ;  and — and  in  case  the  servant 
makes  any  difficulties  about  letting  us  in — ^I 
mean  difficulties  that  we  cannot  just  now 
anticipate — would  it  not  be  as  well  to  think 
of  something  else  to  say  at  the  door  ?  Per- 
haps, if  you  were  to  consider  again " 
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<*  0,  bow  you  relieve  me!  What  shall 
you  say?" 

"Say?  This;— « How  do  you  do?  We 
haye  come  to  see  the  house.'  " 

When  he  had  disclosed  that  remarkable 
expedient  for  effecting  an  entrance  into 
PorthgiBnna  Toww,  he  spread  out  both  his 
hands  interrogatively,  drew  back  several 
paces  from  his  niece,  and  looked  at  her  with 
the  serenely  self-satisfied  air  of  a  man  who 
has  leapt,  at  one  mental  bound,  from  a  doubt 
to  a  discovery. 

.  Sarah  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment.  The 
expression  of  absolute  conviction  on  his  face 
staggered  her.  The  poorest  of  all  the  poor 
excuses  for  gaining  admiasion  into  the  house, 
whieh  she  herself  had  thought  of,  and  had 
rejected,  during  the  previous  night,  seemed 
like  the  very  perfection  of  artifice  by  com- 
parison with  such  a  childishly  simple  ex- 
pedient as  that  suggested  by  Uncle  Joseph. 
And  yet  tl^ere  he  stood,  apparently  quito 
convinced  that  he  had  hit  on  the  means  of 
smoothing  away  all  obstacles  at  once.  Not 
knowing  what  to  lay,  not  believing  suffi- 
ciently in  the  validity  of  her  own  doubts  to 
venture  on  openly  expressing  an  opinion 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  she  took  the 
last  refuge  that  was  now  left  open  to  her — 
she  endeavored  to  gain  time. 

"  It  is  very,  very  good  of  you,  unde,  to 

take  all  the  difficulty  of  speaking  to  the 

servant  on  your  own  shoulders,"  she  said; 

the.  hidden  despondency  at  her  heart  ex- 

1  pressing  Uselfy  in  spite  of  her,  in  the  iaintnees  I     While  Sarah  and  her  Uncle  were 


*(  There  is  not  the  least  need,"  interpoeed 
Uncle  Joseph.  *'  I  have  only  to  speak  to 
the  servant,  and— crick !  craok— you  will 
see  that  we  shall  get  in.  But,  I  will  walk 
up  and  down  as  long  as  you  please.  There 
is  no  reason,  because  I  have  done  all  my 
thinking  in  one  moment,  that  you  should 
have  done  all  your  thinking  in  one  moment, 
too.  No,  no,  no— no  reason  at  all."  Say- 
ing those  words  with  a  patronizing  air,  and 
a  self-satisfied  smile,  which  would  have 
been  irresistibly  comical  under  any  less 
critical  circumstances,  the  old  man  again 
offered  his  arm  to  his  neice,  and  led  her 
back  over  the  broken  ground  that  lay  under 
the  eastern  wall  of  Porthgenna  Tower. 

While  Sarah  was  waiting  in  doubt  outeide 
the  walls,  it  happened,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, that  another  person,  vested  with  the 
highest  domestic  authority,  was  also  waiting 
in  doubt  inside  the  walls.  This  person  was 
no  other  than  the  housekeeper  of  Porth- 
genna Tower ;  and  the  cause  of  her  perplex- 
ity was  nothing  less  than  the  letter  which 
had  been  delivered  by  the  postman  that  very 
morning. 

It  was  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Frankland, 
which  had  been  written  after  she  had  held  a 
long  conversation  with  her  husband  and  Mr. 
Orridge,  on  receiving  the  last  fragments  of 
information  which  the  doctor  was  able  to 
communicate  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Jaseph. 

The  housekeeper  had  read  the  letter 
through  over  and  over  again,  and  was  more 
puzzled  and  astonished  by  it  at  every  fresh 
reading.  She  was  now  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  steward,  Mr.  Munder,  from  bis 
occupations  out  of  doors,  with  the  intention 
of  teking  his  opinion  on  the  singular  com- 
munication which  she  had  received  IVom  her 
mistress. 

stm 
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walking'  up  and  down  oatoida  ike  eattom 
wall,  Mr.  Munder  entered  the  boHsekeeper'a 
room.  He  waa  one  of  tboee  tally  grave, 
beneTolent-looking  men,  with  a  conical 
head,  a  deep  voice,  a  alow  etep,  and  a  heavy 
roaan^Tii  who  paeeively  contrive,  by  aome 
iniorutable  prooeae,  ^  g^t  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  without  the  trouble  of  say- 
ing or  doing  any  thing  to  deieive  it.  All 
round  the  Porthgenna  neighborhood,  the 
steward  was  popularly  spoken  of  as  a  re- 
markably sound,  sensible  man ;  and  the 
housekeeper,  although  a  sharp  woman  in 
other  matters,  in  this  one  respect,  shared  to 
a  large  extent  in  the  geenral  delusion. 

'*  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Pentreath,"  said 
Mr.Munder.  <*  Any  news  to^y?"  What 
a  weight  and  importance  his  deep  voice 
and  his  impressively  slow  method  of  using 
it,  gave  to  those  two  insignificant  sentences ! 

'*  News,  Mr.  Munder,  that  will  astonish 
you,*'  replied  the  housekeeper,  **  I  have 
received  a  letter  this  morning  from  Mrs. 
Frankland,  which  is,  without  any  exception, 
the  most  mystifying  thing  of  the  sort  I  ever 
met  with.  I  am  told  to  communicate  the 
letter  to  yoa  ;  and  I  have  been  waiting  the 
whole  morning  to  hear  your  opinion  of  it. 
Pray,  sit  down,  and  give  me  M  your  atten- 
tion—rfor  I  do  positively  assure  you. that  tiie 
letter  requiresit.'' 

Mr.  Munder  sat  down,  and  became  the 
picture  of  attention  immediately — ^not  of 
ordinary  attention  which  can  be  wearied,  but 
of  judicial  attention,  which  knows  no  fiitigue, 
and  is  superior  alike  to  the  power  of  dullness 
and  the  power  of  time.  The  housekeeper, 
without  wasting  the  precious  minutes — ^Mr. 
Munder's  minutes,  which  ranked  next  on  the 
scale  of  importance  to  a  prime  minister's !— 
opened  her  mistress'  letter,  and,  resisting 
the  natural  temptation  to  make  a  few  more 
prefatory  remarks  on  it,  immediately  favored 
the  steward  with  the  first  paragraph,  in  the 
following  terms : 

<*Mra.Pentreath,— 

*'  You  must  be  tired  of  receiving  letters 
from  me,  fixing  a  dav  for  the  arrival  of  my 
husband  and  myself.  On  this,  the  third 
occasion  of  my  writing  to  you  about  our 
plans,  it  will  be  best,  I  think,  to  make  no 
third  appointment,  but  merely  to  say  that 
we  shall  leave  West  Winston  for  Porthsenna 
the  moment  I  can  get  the  doctor's  permission 
to  travel." 

'*  So  far,"  remarked  Mrs.  Pentreath,  phio- 


ing  the  letter  on  her  lap,  and  smoothing  it 
out  rather  irritably  while  she  spoke — **aD 
far,  there  is  nothing  of  much  consequenca. 
The  letter  certainly  seems  to  me  (between  , 
ourselves)  to  be  written  in  rather  poor 
language— too  much  like  common  talking,  to 
come  up  to  my  idea  of  what  a  lady's  style  ' 
of  composition  ought  to  be — but  that  is  a 
matter  of  opinion,  I  can't  say,  and  I  should 
be  the  last  person  to  wish  to  say,  thatihe 
beginning  of  Mrs.  Frankland's  letter  is  not, 
upon  the  whole,  p«rfeetly  clear.  It  is  the 
middle  and  the  end  that  I  wish  to  consnlt 
you  about,  Mr.  Munder." 

**  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Munder.  Only  two 
word^,  but  what  volumes  of  meaning  in  them ! 
The  housekeeper  deared  her  throat  with  ex- 
traordinary loulbiess  and  elaboration,  and 
read  on  Ums : 

<*My  principal  object,  in  writine  these 
lines  IS  to  request,  by  Mr.  Franxland's 
desire,  that  you  and  Mr.  Munder  will  en- 
deavor to  ascertain,  as  privately  as  Dossible, 
whether  a  person  now  travelling  in  Cornwall 
— ^in  whom  we  happen  to  be  much  interested 
— ^has  been  yet  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Porthgenna.  The  person  in  question  is 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jaseph. 
She  is  an  elderly  woman,  of  quiet  lady-like 
manners,  looking  nervous  and  in  delicate 
health.  She  dresses,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience of  her,  with  extreme  propriety  and 
neatness,  and  in  dark  colors,  fler  eyes  have 
a  singular  expression  of  timidi^,  her  voice  is^ 
particularly  soft  and  low,  and  her  manner  is  * 
frequently  marked  by  extreme  hesitation..  I 
am  thus  particular  in  describing  her,  in  case 
she  should  not  be  travelling  under  the  nan^ 
by  which  we  know  her. 

*'  For  reasons,  which  It  is  not  necessary  to 
state,  both  my  husband  and  myself  think  it 
probable  that,  at  aome  former  period  of  her 
life,  Mrs.  Jaaeph  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Porthgenna  neighborhood. 
Whether  this  be  the  fact  or  no,  it  is  indis- 
putably certain  that  she  is  familiar  with 
the  interior  of  Portb^nna  Tower,  and  that 
she  has  an  interest  <?  some  kind,  quite  in- 
cemprehensible  to  us,  in  the  house.  Coup- 
ling these  facts  with  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  her  being  now  in  Cornwall,  we  think  it 
just  within  the  range  of  posaibility,  that 
you,  or  Mr.  Munder,  or  aome  other  person 
in  our  employment,,  may  meet  with  her;  and 
we  are  particularly  anxious,  if  she  should 
by  any  chance  ask  to  see  the  house,  not  only 
that  you  should  show  her  over  it  with  per- 
fect readiness  and  civility,  but  alsothat  you 
should  take  private  and  particular  notice  of 
her  conduct  from  the  time  when  she  enten 
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the  bailding  to  the  time  when  she  leaves  it. 
Do  noi  let  tier  oat  of  your  sight  for  a  mo- 
meiit ;  and,  if  poesible,  pray  get  some  trust- 
worthy person  to  follow  her  un perceived, 
and  ascertain  where,  she  goes  to,  after  she 
has  quitted  the  house.  It  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance  that  these  intructions 
(strange  as  it  may  seem  to  yon)  should  be 
implicitly  obeved  to  the  very  letter. 

*sl  have  only  room  and  time  to  add,  that 
'we  know  nothing  to  the  discredit  of  this 
person,  and  that  we  particularly  desire  you 
will  manage  matters  with  sufficient  discre- 
tion (in  case  you  should  meet  with  her)  to 
prevent  her  from  having  any  suspicion  that 
you  are  acting  under  orders,  or  that  you 
have  any  especial  interest  in  watching  her 
movements.  Ton  will  be  good  enough  to 
communicate  this  letter  to  the  steward,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  repeat  the  instructions 
m  it  to  any  other  trustworthy  person,  if 
necessary. 

"  Yours  truly, 

'*  Rosamond  Frankland. 

"  P.  S. — ^I  have  left  my  room,  and  the 
baby  is  getting  on  charmingly.*' 

«•  There !  "  said  the  housekeeper.  *'  Who 
is  to  make  head  or  tail  of  that,  I  should 
like  to  know !  Did  you  ever,  in  all  your 
<  experience,  Mr.  Munder,  meet  with  such  a 
•  letter  before?  Here  is  a  very  heavy  respon- 
sibility laid  on  our  shoulders,  without  one 
word  of  explanation.  I  have  been  puzzling 
my  brains  about  what  their  interest  in  this 
mysterious  woman  can  be,  the  whole  morn- 
ing ;  and  the  more  I  think  the  less  oomesof 
it.  What  is  your  opinion^  Mr.  Mnnder? 
"^e  ought  to  do  something  immediately. 
Is  there  any  course  in  particular  which  you 
feel  disposed  to  point  out?  " 

Mr.  Munder  coughed  softly,  cro«ed  his 
right  leg  over  his  left,  put  bis  head  oriti- 
oally  on  one  side,  coughed  softly  for  the 
second  time,  and  looked  at  the  honsekeeper. 
If  it  had  belonged  to  any  other  man  in  the 
world,  Mrs.  Pentreath  would  have  consid- 
ered that  the  face  which  now  confronted 
her's  expressed  nothing  but  the  most  pro- 
found and  vacant  bewilderment.  But  it  was 
Mr.  Munder 's  face,  and  it  was  only  to  be 
looked  at  confidingly,  with  sentiments  of 
mpactful  expectation. 
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'<  I  rather  think—  "  began  Mr.  Mnnder. 

<*  Yes !  "  said  the  housekeeper,  eagerly. 

Before  another  word  could  be  spoken ,  the 
maid-servant,  entered  the  room  to  lay  tfa6 
cloth  for  Mrs.  Pentreath's  dinner. 

**  There,  there  I  never  mind  now,  Betsey," 
said  the  housekeeper,  impatiently.  *'  Don*t 
lay  the  cloth  till  I  ring  for  yon.  Mr.  Mun- 
der and  I  have  something  very  important  to 
talk  about,  and  we  can't  be  interrupted  jaat 
yet." 

She  had  hardly  said  the  word,  before  an 
interruption  of  the  most  unexpected  'kind 
happened.  The  door-bell  rang.  This  was  a 
very  unusual  occurrence  at  Porthgenna 
Tower.  The  few  persons  who  had  any  ooca- 
sion  to  come  to  the  hoQse  on  domestic  bnsi- 
nesB,  always  entered  by  a  smal}  side-gate, 
which  was  left  on  the  latch  in  the  day- 
time« 

«<  Who  in  the  world  can  that  be?*'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Pentreath,  hastening  to  the 
window,  which  commanded  a  side  view  of 
the  lower  door-steps. 

The  first  object  that  met  her  eye  when  she 
looked  out,  was  a  lady  standing  on  the  low- 
est step— a  lady  dressed  very  neatly  in  quiet, 
dark  colors. 

**Good  Heavens,  Mr.  Munder!"  cried 
the  housekeeper,  hurrying  back  to  the  table, 
and  snatching  up  Mrs.  Frankland's  letter, 
which  she  had  left  on  it.  '*  There  ia  a 
stranger  waiting  at  the  door  at  this  very 
moment — or,  at  least,  a  woman  —  and 
dressed  neatly,  dressed  in  dark  colors !  Ton 
might  knock  me  down,  Mr.  Munder,  with  a 
feather!  Stop,  Betsey j — stop  whero  you 
are!" 

**  I  was  only  going,  ma'am,  to  answer  the 
door,"  said  Betsey,  in  amazement. 

*'  Stop  where  yon  are,"  reiterated  MrsL 
Pentreath,  composing  herself  by  a  great 
effort.  **  I  happen  to  have  certain  reaaons, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  for  descending 
out  of  my  own  place  and  putting  myself 
into  yours.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  yon 
staring  fool !  I  am  going  up-stairs  myself, 
to  answer  that  ring  at  the  door." 
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OTer  a  portion  of  the  British  wounded  from 
Waterloo.    After  the  Peace  of  1815,  he  left 
4ie  Navy  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer 
in  London .    fie  had  worked  as  a  compositor 
for  some  years  when  he  made  his  first  at- 
tempts in  literature  as  a  theatrical  critic. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  wrote  his  Black'€yed 
Baton,    During  the  four-and-thirty  years 
which  haTe  elapsed  since  that  well-known 
|day  first  moved  and  delighted  the. nightly 
crowds  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  and  at  Drury 
Lane,  Mr.  Jerrold  has  continued  to  act  on 
the  public  with  his  pen,  as  a  writer  of  drama 
after    drama,— as    a    writer    of    essays, 
•ketches,  and  tales  for  magaiines,  and  for 
separate  publication,— as  one  of  the  chief 
eoDtributors  to  Punch  since  its  seoond  num- 
ber,— and  as  the  editor,  in  succession,  of 
•e?eral  monthly  periodicals,  and  two  weekly 
oewspapens.    The  result  has  been  that  we 
now  possess,  as  the  collected  body  of  his 
writings,  a  considerable  number  of  volumes ; 
tod  that  whosoever,  either  in  Britain  or 
out  of  Britain,  knows  any  thing  of  contem- 
porary British  literature,  is  familiar  with  the 
same  of  Douglas  Jerrold. 

Very  few  celebrated  men  stand  the  test  of 
bebg  personally  seen  and  listened  tp.  It 
ought  not  to  be  so,  but  such  is  the  faot. 
Most  decidedly,  however,  it  is  not  so  with 
Mr.  Jerrold.  Personally  he  is  one  of  the 
most  impriessive  men  in  London.  His  eager, 
courageous,  somewhat  wild,  but  sensitive 
face,  with  a  dash  of  Nelson  in  it,  as  well  as 
in  his  spare  figure—would  arrest  attention 
even  where  he  was  not  known.  And  then 
hie  talk,  wherever  be  i$  known !  By  this 
time  it  it  no  secret  that  he  is  reputed  in 
London  literary  oirdes  to  be  the  wittiest 
man  going.  In  grave,  downright,  or  discur- 
sive eoDTersation,  or  in  eloquent  and  varied 
monologue,  there  may.be  others  of  our  me- 
iropolitan  men  of  letters  who  come  up  to 
him,  or  surpass  him ;  but  in  the  one  quality 
of  wit,  and,  above  all,  in  the  facult}  of  in* 
itant,  pungent,  flashing,  blasting  retort,  he 
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is  believed  to  have  no  equal.    Not  that  be  n 
a'^  peculiarly  argumentative  or  combative 
man,  far  lees  that  he  is  really  cynical  or  ill- 
natured.    His  ordinary  or  spontaneous  talk 
is  bright,  free,  various,  anecdotic,  fanciful, 
and  often  very  earnest,  though  still  cbarao- 
terised  by  the  play  of  wit.    But  the  fashion 
of  *'  wit^combats,"  even  among  friends,  has 
not  yet  gone  out ;  and  often  where  there  is 
no  difference  at  all,' or  where,  if  there  is  a 
difference,  it  is  a  perfectly  amicable  one, 
something  will  be  said  by  some  one  present 
containing  within  it  the  elemental  possibility 
of  a  jest,— -a  jest  confirmative,  a  jest  criti- 
cal, a  jest  sarcastic,  a  jest  dissolvent,  a  jest 
personal  to  the  speaker,  or  a  jest  purely 
arbitrary  and  fantastic.    Then  is  Mr.  Jer- 
rold ^s  moment.     A  flash,  and*  it  is  out! 
Away  somewhere  among  the  affinities,  ere 
one  could  count  two,  the  thing  has  been 
caught;  a  word  has  been  doubled  up,  an 
analogy  seised  oif  the  wing;  two  ideas  that 
bad  lain  apart  since  chaos  are  suddenly 
brought  together ;  the  quickest  hearer  has  it 
first;  the  laugh  goes  round  like  a  cracker; 
and,  just  when  the  rest  are  done,  the  metsk 
physical  Scotchman  at  the  end  of  the  tabic 
cries  out,  *'I  see  it,*'  and  sends  round  the 
laugh  again.    When  the  jest  is  confirmative 
or  fantastic,  all  are  pleased ;  when  it  Is 
critical,   or  sarcastic,   or  dissolvent,   the 
speaker  may  go  on  at  the  peril  of  another; 
when  it  is  personal  and  no  harm  is  meant,  a 
good  fellow  will  keep  his  temper.    There  is, 
perhaps,  no  conversation  in  which  Mr.  Jer- 
rold takes  a  part  that  does  not  elicit  firom 
him  half-a-dosen  of  supremely  good  things 
of  the  kind  described .  To  recollect  such  good 
things  is  proverbially  difficult;  and  hence 
many  of  Jerrold's  die  within  the  week,  or 
never  get  beyond  three  miles  from  Covent 
Qarden.    Some,  however,  li^  and  get  into 
circulation--a  little  the  worse  for  wear— -in 
the  provinces ;.  and  not  a  few  have  been  ex- 
ported.   One  joke  of  his  was  found  lately 
beating  about  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  seeking 
in  vain  for  a  competent  Swedish  translator; 
and  the  other  day,  a  tourist  from  London, 
seeing  two  brawny  North  Britons  laughing 
together  immoderately  on  a  rock  near  Cape 
Wrath,  with  a  heavy  sea  dashing  at  their 
feet,  discovered  that  ti^e  cause  of  their  mirth 
was  a  joke  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  which  they  had 
intercepted  on  its  way  to  the  Shetlands.    A 
collection  of  JerroldMina^  we  should  suppose, 
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wottU  be  foaod  M^good,  of  its  kiad,  as  a 
fliiailaroollection  of  Ihe  wUticisms  of  Sydney 
teith ;  nofc  ao  nomeroiu,  perhaps,  nor  so 
rfoh  and  unetuous  indWidaally,  bot  many 
of  them  fiercer  and  more  keenly  barbed. 

All  this  is  80  well  known,  that  there  is  no 
ham  in  saying  it  here.  And  on  this  seore 
alone  Mr.  Jerrold  would  be  remarkable 
among  his  eontemporaries.  The  power  of 
MyiDg  briUiaat  and  tniiy  witty  things  is  in 
itself  a  form  of  intelleet.  And  in  whatever 
degree  of  estimation  this  form  of  intellect 
nay  be  hdd,  as  oompaired  with  others*  it  is 
so  rare  in  its  higher  varieties,  thiat  those 
who  possess  it  pre-eminently  have  at  all 
times  been  men  of  mark.  But  it  would  be 
a  great  misoonception  of  Mr.  Jerrold  to 
think  of  him  solely  as  a  wit  in  this  narrow 
sense.  If  he  is  to  be  desoribed  by  the  word 
*<  wit "  at  all,  then  the  word  must  be  nnder- 
etood,  not  in  its  present  zestrioted  sense,  but 
in  the  larger  and  move  general  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  in  the  days  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  and  for  a  century  afterwards.  We 
have  already  said  that  even  his  social  talk, 
out  of  which  his  witticisms  are  scattered,  by 
no  means  consUta  of  witticisms,  but  is  only 
seasoned  by  them.  They  are  the  glittering 
particles  of  his  talk.,  but  not  its  substanoe. 
He  is  a  man  of  keen,  strong,  energetic  intel- 
lect, taking  interest  in  a  wide  range  of  top- 
ics, and  not  holding  the  gift  of  his  wit,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  on  the  miserable  oonstiin- 
tional  condition  of  always  flying  low.  In 
the  course  of  a  varied,  and  often  hard  life, 
he  has  acquired  a  large  store  of  experience, 
-HWiny  reminiscences  of  men  and  events,  an 
iatimnte  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  and 
follies  of  the  world,  and  a  sharp  perception 
of  characters  and  motives ;  but  he  has  pre- 
served through  all  a  fresh  aiid  enthusiaatio 
spirit,  an  uni^ilt  faculty  of  scorn,  and  an 
admiration  for  what  is  fine  and  heroic.  He 
is  the  very  reverse  of  a  pococunmie;  and  in 
an  age  of  commerce,  it  is  not  Plutus  that  he 
worships.  Add  to  this  that,  though  in  the 
main  a  self-taught  man,  his  culture,  even  in 
the  sholastic  sense  of  the  term,  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  many  who  pass  as 
scholars.  While  a  printer*s  apprentioe  he 
wan  a  hard  and  diligent  reader.  He  taught 
.bittself  French  and  Latin,  and  mad  enough 
in  both  to  be  quite  at  home  in  allusion  to 
whatii  best  in  the  classic  literature  of  either. 
Bai  it  was  ai  English  Utemtofv  thul  he 


revelled.  From  the  age  of  Ohauoer,  down 
through  that  of  Sfaakspeare  to  the  later 
ages  of  the  Restoration,  Queen  Anne,  and 
the  Georges,  he  read  with  ardor  and  with 
no  stinted  choice,  though  preferring  natu- 
rally the  poetsand  their  nearest  kinsman  in 
piose ;  aD4  to  this  day  there  is  no  greater 
lover  of  Sfaakspsare  and  our  higher  poets 
among  us,  and  there  are  few  whoss  ac- 
quaintance with  English  literature  as  a 
wiu^  is  more  efifoctive  and  genuine.  Very 
few  either  keep  up  so  steadily  with  our  con- 
temporary literature;  and  his  tastes  and 
preferences  there  are  not  for  what  is  com- 
mon or  lew  in  intelleetual  pitch,  but  for 
what  is  high,  beautiful,  or  original.  Ten- 
nyson hss  no  more  appreciating  reader,  and 
his  admiration  for  Browning  is  something 
special.  In  short,  there  could  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  think  of  Jerrold  primarily 
or  efxclusively  as  a  wit  or  humorist.  The 
basis  of  bis  nature  is  fire,  fervor,  a  keen  and 
even  vehement  sensibility  to  wrong,  or  what 
seems  to  be  such.  On  this,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  strong  and  inquisitive  intellect,  he  hss 
piled  a  number  of  opinions  and  acquired 
ideas  on  social  and  other  topics;  and  wit, 
after  all,  is  but  his  intellectual  instrument 
in  the  aot  of  expression.  Only  in  this  way 
vrill  his  wit  itself  be  understood,  or  hii 
writings  properly  interpreted. 

By  a  large  proportion  of  his  compositions, 
Mr.  Jerrold  doss  belong  to  the  daas  of  hn- 
moristo,  or  comic  writers.  It  has  been  said 
and  said  truly,  by  a  great  critic,  that  the 
predominance  of  the  humorous  at  any  time 
in  a  literaturo  is  an  omen  oi  ita  approaching 
decrepitude;  and  certainly  the  tendency  to 
tiie  comic  has  at  present  reached  such  a  point 
in  oor  British  litoratoro,  that  a  oheok  might 
be  administered  with  advantege.  But  hu- 
mor in  due  proportion  has  ita  function: 
every  free  nation  ought  to  have  ite  Punch; 
and  in  hnmorista  like  Diokens,  Thackeray, 
Jerrold,  and  some  others  that  might  be 
named,  we  have-— even  wero  their  genius 
solely  that  of  humor—not  only  such  func- 
tionaries of  the  clam  as  we  can  afford  to 
have,  but  sudh  as  every  healthy  literaturo 
ought  to  have.  It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
as  hnmorista,  the  three  writers  whom  we 
have  named  have  their  chaiacteristic  differ- 
ences, Bvery  ene  knows  that  the  hnmor  of 
Thaok&ray  difibrs  ssesntially  from  tiiat  of 
Diokens,  aad  that  the  hnmor  of  Jerrold  Is 
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onlike  either.  In  Jerrold  Ibo  fiery  element 
of  peraoDal  feeling  is  more  continually  pves- 
eat;  the  imagination  is  not  permitted  the 
same  pawve  and  prolonged  exeroiie  of  itBelf, 
bat  is  more  trammelled  by  an  immediate  por* 
pofe.  His  humor,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  others,  ia  aa  oogoac  compared  to 
wine;  less  of  it  at  a  time  serree.  They 
may  be  read  on  and  on  to  almost  any  length 
bj  those  who  enjoy  their  respectiTC  styles 
without  a  sense  of  satiety ;  he  sooner  chafes 
aod  fatigues  even  those  who  relish  him  most 
bj  his  pungent  and  abrupt  sentences. 
Hence,  while  his  shorter  sketohes—suoh  as 
his  inimitable  **  Caudle  Lectures,"  andjsome 
of  his  other  contributions  to  Punch — ^haye 
been  so  popular;  while  he  excels  in  brief 
lingle  delineations  of  character ;  and  while 
all  bis  writings  abound  in  sharp  and  delicate 
observations,  and  in  the  truest  turns  of  wit 
and  comic  fancy  (and  it  is  ohserrable  how 
rarely  Jiis  wit  in  writing  takes  the  mere  ver- 
bal form  of  the  pun)» — he  has  by  no  means 
been  so  successful  as  his  two  great  contem- 
poraries  in  comic  fiction  on  the  scale  of  the 
extensiye  novel,  where  imagination  of  seen* 
ery,  imagination  of  incident,  and  imagina* 
tion  of  physiognomy  and  character,  com- 
.  bine  to  produce  a  broad  and  continuous 
itoiy. 

With  the  exception  always  of  Mrs.  Caudle, 
ftod  perhaps  of  Mrs.  Jericho  and  Sir  Arthur 
Hodmadod  in  The  Man  made  of  Money ^  he 
*ha8  not,  by  his  tales,  added  to  our  British 
gallery  of  comic  portraits  characters  that 
remain  so  distinctly  and  permanently  in  the 
popular  memory  as  the  Pickwicks,  the 
Wellers,  the  Swivellers,  and  other  number- 
less  creations  of  Dickens;  oi(  the  Miyor 
Pendennis,  the  Mr.  Foker,  or  the  Captain 
Coetigan,  of  Thackeray.  "  The  truth  is," 
>ajB  one  of  his  critics,  **  the  moralist,  the 
■atirist,  prevails  in  Mr*  Jcnold  over  the 
^iat.  His  creations  are  in  most  cases  but 
rehiclee  for  some  feeling  or  opinion  "  (this 
is  shown,  by  the  by,  in  the  names  he  gives 
to  his  characters,  which  are  often,  like  those 
in  Ben  Jonson^s  dramas,  rather  formal  labels 
khan  names);  *<  and  it  is  more  rarely  that, 
laying  aside  intention  and  preference,  be 
revels  in  his  'own  fancies.  As  in  iSsop's 
fables,  the  moral  Is  often  in  the  mind  fint, 
uid  the  fiction  is  made  to  order.  This  very 
defect,  however,  is  the  obverse  side  of  a 
merit.    Consider  Mr.  Jerrold  as  a  man  of 


thought  and  feeling  working  in  the  dement 
of  fiction ;  and  then,  giving  him  all  the  more 
credit  when  he  does  from  time  to  time  con- 
tribute an  original  physiognomy  to  our  port- 
folio of  comic  portraits,  you  will  yet  cease 
to  regard  this  as  his  proper  business,  and 
will  be  content  if  his  tales  are  sooonstruotad 
that  each  of  them,  the  names  and  figuxes 
vanishing,  shall  leave  its  impression  as  a 
whole."  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the 
moral  fiction,  if  not  so  popular  a  form  of 
art  as  the  fiction  pure  and  poetical,  still  is  a 
form  of  art.  And  in  this  style  of  art,  n#t 
only  are  some  of  Mr.  Jerrold's  shorter  taleSi 
as  in  his  two  series  entitled  Men  qf  Charac- 
ter  and  Cakes  and  Ale,  fine  specimens,  but 
even  his  longer  and  continuous  fictions,  such 
as  The  Man  made  of  Money,  have  striking 
points  of  merit.  The  canons  of  invention 
are  here  different  from  those  which  hold  in 
the  pure  novel ;  but  there  ar^  canons  of  in- 
vejition  here  tod.  When  Mr.  Jerrold,  in  his 
Man  made  of  Money,  makes  the  hero  liter- 
ally what  the  name  implies, — a  living  per- 
sonage, ^oae  flesh  consists  miraculoudy  of 
bank-notes, — it  is  clear  that  he  had  ip  his 
mind  a  type  of  comic  fiction  diflEerent  from 
that  of  the  natural  comic  novel.  The  ijffi 
may  not  be  popular ;  but  it  is  legitimate^ 
and  has  precedents  in  Swift  and  other  aa- 
tborities  in  our  fictitious  literature. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Jerrold's 
success  compared  with  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  the  direct  fiction  or  tale,  there  is 
a  kindred  department  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture in  which  his  supremacy  is  admitted. 
He  is  almost  alone  as  a  writer  of  genuine 
English  comedies.  It  is  a  curious  £act,  that 
since  the  rise  of  the  English  novel,  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  as  a  form  of  true  and  classic 
authorship^  has  declined.  Since  the  middle 
of  the  last  oentury,  there  has  been  abund- 
ance of  play-writing  and  farce^writing  to 
supply  the  passing  wants  of  the  stage ;  but 
there  have  been  few  men  of  genius  who  hafe 
applied  their  genius  conscientiously  and 
carefully  to  the  continuation,  by  sterling 
new  works,  of  that  which  was  once  the 
favorite  form  of  our  national  literature.  In 
true  English  comedy.  Goldsmith,  Sheridan, 
and  one  or  two  others,  break  the  long  in- 
terval between  ns  and  the  days  of  Congreve, 
Yanbrugh,  and  Farquhar.  Of  this  form  of 
literary  art,  Jerrold,  in  an  age  of  farce  and 
scenic  show  and  beggarly  translation  from 
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the  French,  !b  almost  a  solidary  repreeenta- 
tive.  The  thirteen  dramas  which  be  has 
reprinted  among  his  collective  works,  begin- 
ning in  order  of  time  with  his  Black-eyed 
Susan  and  his  Rent  Day,  and  ending  with 
his  Time  works  Wonders,  and  others  Jately 
represented,  have  upheld  on  the  stage,  and 
uphold  still,  wherever  they  are  acted,  the 
reputation  of  simple  and  classic  English 
comedy;  and  when  read  at  home,  they 
oharm  equally  by  their  plot  and  construc- 
tion, and  their  brilliant  and  witty  dialogue. 
Indeed,  those  very  peculiarities  of  his  genius 
which  operate  against  him  in  the  novel,  fit 
bim  for  mastery  in  the  comic  drama.  Here 
also  his  English  style  is  seen  to  perfection  ; 
the  conditions  of  the  dialogue  and  the  rapid 
action  suiting  it  exactly,  and  having  proba- 
bly helped  to  form  it. 

No  more  as  a  writer  than  as  a'  man  is  Mr. 
Jerrold  exclusively  a  wit  or  satirist  or  humor- 
ist. As  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  though 
from  the  general  form  of  most  of  their 
writings  they  are  called  comic,  novelists, 
have  written  much  that  is  not  to  be  classed 
as  comic,  and  have  intermingled  their  most 
comic  writings  with  passages  and  episodes  of 
quite  another  order  (to  such  an  extent, 
hideed,  that  they  might  preferably  be  spoken 
of  as  novelists  or  writers  of  prose-fiction, 
with  no  adjective  appended),  so  it  is  with 
Mr.  Jerrold.  Many  of  his  writings  are 
rather  essays,  or  descriptive  sketches  or 
fantasies  in  prose,  than  satires  or  composi- 
tions of  mere  wit ;  and  in  all  his  writings, 
even  the  most  purely  witty,  there  are  touches 
and  passages  of  pathos,  simple  description, 
criticism,  and  argument.  Some  of  his 
shorter  tales  are  pathetic  and  poetical 
throughout.  His  earnest  nature,  too,  is 
perpetually  breaking  forth  indhrect  invec- 
tive ;  and  occasionally  he  conches  his  mean- 
ing imaginatively  in  an  apologue,  or  in  a 
species  of  ghastly  allegory,  reminding  ns  of 
Swift's  description  of  the  Strulbrugs,  and  of 
similar  passages  in  some  of  the  German 
humorists.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  in  his 
writings  as  a  journalist  that  his  direct  opin- 
ions are  most  explicitly  manifested.  To 
almost  any  man  of  letters  the  position  of  a 
Journalist  Js  a  trying  one;    and  this  not 


merely  from  the  necessity  which  it  imposes 
of  hurried  writing,  but  from  a  deeper  rea- 
son, inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  position 
itself.  It  is  the  required  duty  of  a  journalist 
to  be  perpetually  saying  ay  or  no  on  ques- 
tions as  they  arise  ;  whereas  a  man  lefl  to 
himself  has  many  other  things  to  do  in  the 
world  than  to  say  either  ay  or  no  on  ques- 
tions, and  may  oflen  meet  with  cases  in 
which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would 
seem  appropriate,  but  only  silence  or  wonder 
or  speculation.  Hence  the  position  of  s 
journalist,  by  an  over-cultivation  of  the  aj- 
and-no  habit,  |f  a  sad  trial  of  intellectual 
sobriety.  The  proper  men  to  be  journalists, 
accordingly,  are  those  who  already,  as  men, 
have  made  up  their  minds  ay  or  no  on  a 
great  number  of  contemporary  social  topics. 
From  what  we  have  said  of  Mr.  Jerrold's 
idiosyncrasy,  it  is  dear  that  in  essential 
respects  he  has  the  vocation  to  be  a  journal- 
ist. Not  only  is  he  a  man  of  certain  pro- 
nounced tendencies  of  opinion,  he  is  a  man 
who  has  long  ago  said  ay  or  no  to  himself 
on  many  individual  points  of  current  con- 
troversy. Hence,  as  a  journalist  on  what  is 
called  the  <<  liberal  side,"  he  is  consistent 
with  himself  from  first  to  last.  It  is  in  his 
nature  also,  we  believe,  to  -limit  his  emphatic 
advocacy  one  way  or  the  other  in  this  capac- 
ity to  those  cases,  or  their  direct  corollaries, 
on  which  he  has  independently  as  a  man 
made  up  his  mind,  and  so  to  leave  a  largi 
margin  for  agreement,  mutual  tolerance, 
and  further  consideration.  Within  the  field 
of  his  fixed  social  and  political  beliefs,  be 
gives  and  takes  hard  blows ;  and  as  the 
editor  of  a  weekly  journal  of  immense  ci^ 
culation,  his  influence  one  way  or  the  other 
is  undoubtedly  great.  At  present  this  ed- 
itorship and  detached  weekly  contributions 
to  Punch  divide  his  whole  activity.  One 
cannot  but  hope,  however,  for  his  return  in 
doe  time  (if  even  serially,  as  before  in  the 
pages  of  Punch ;  but,  better  still,  in  sepa- 
rate and  completed  form)  to  pure  and  oncon- 
troversial  literature.  The  drama  he  seems 
to  have  given  up  as  thankless ;  and  we  bear 
of  no  tale  that  he  has  on  hand.  Why  not 
break  new  ground  in  literary  biography  ? 
Nay,  why  not  in  autobiography? 
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From  Chunben*  Jonmal. 

THE  MUTINT  OF  THE  GRANT  HIGH- 
LANDERS. 

BT  ONE  or  THV  XUTIinCERS. 

Bkfors  entering  on  the  subject  jn  hand, 
the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  bear  with  me 
while  I  give  a  brief  relation  of  the  circam- 
itances  which  brought  me  in  connection  with 
the  Grant  Highlanders,  and  of  the  doings  of 
the  regiment  previous  to  the  mutiny. 

I  am  one  of  those  unfortunates  who  never 
flaw  their  father.  Mine  died  a  week  before 
my  birth,  and  mj  mother  married  a  dis- 
charged soldier  six  months  afterwards .  Poor 
woman! — happy  would  it  have  been  for 
her,  and  for  me  too,  had  she  remained 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  first  husband, 
for  the  cruelty  and  debauchery  of  her  second 
sent  her  to  an  early  grave,  and  drove  her 
hoy  forth  a  wanderer  from  the  home  that 
should  have  sheltered  him.  Thus,  while  yet 
a  parent's  gaiding  hand  should  have  been 
with  me,  I  was  cast  upon  the  mercies  of  a 
straDge  world,  and  forced  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  great  battle  of  life% 


only  the  friendless  have  to  encounter,  I  at 
length  reached  that  period  which  was  to 
mark  my  fulure  destiny.  This  was  in  1794, 
when  I  would  be  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
tall,  strong,  and  prematurely  manly.  Sir 
James  Grant  was  then  engaged  in  raising  a 
new  regiment — the  97th,  or  Grant  High- 
landers ;  and  many  lads  from  the  district  in 
which  I  lived — a  lonesome  valley  in  Inver- 
neM-sbire— enlisted  under  his  banner.  At 
first  I  felt  no  desire  to  follow  their  example, 
for  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  red  coat, 
which  at  one  time  lay  in  a  drawer  in  my 
&other*s  kitchen, and  which  had  engendered 
a  dielike  to  all  soldiers,  now  arose  vividly 
before  me.  One  beautiful  spring  morning, 
however,  as  I  was  tending  cattle  on  an  up- 
land pasture,  there  came  floating  on  the 
freshening  breeze,  which  hurried  ocean  ward, 
sounds  of  distant  music.  I  was  wondering 
and  debating  with  myself  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded, when  suddenly  I  beheld  a  numerous 
band  of  red-coats  emerge  from  the  gorge  of 
a  gloomy,  valley  at  an  aogle  of  the  hill 
whereon  I  was  standing.  It  was  a  glorious 
sight  to  my  young  eyes,  that  first  beholding 
of  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  as  rank  by  rank 
they  issued  from  the  darkness  into  the  sun- 
shine, which  fell,  as  it  were,  in  showers  of 
glory  on  their  scarlet  array ! 


On,  on  they  came,  and  the  merry  roll  of 
the  drum  set  my  heart  dancing.  My  whole 
nature  seemed  to  undergo  a  revolution. 
Old  antipathies  were  forgotten,  and,  giddy 
with  delight,  I  hastened  down  the  hill  to 
meet  the  approaching'  Highlanders,  for  it 
was  Sir  James  Grant's  new  regiment  on  the 
march  to  Fort  George. 

In  the  mood  of  mind  which  possessed  me, 
it  required  no  *'  oily  tongue  persuasive  "  to 
induce  me  to  become  a  king*s  man,  nor  had 
I  before  my  eyes  the  fear  of  breaking  the 
heart  of  a  poor  old  mother,  or  that  of  a 
sweetheart,  therefore  I  readily  accepted  the 
shilling  which  Lieutenant  Macdonald  oflered 
me.  Sending  my  dog.  Chance,  off  to  watch 
the  cattle  until  a  more  trustworthy  servant 
than  I  should  come,  I  marched  away  with  a 
swaggering  air  from  the  hills  of  my  boy- 
hood, never  more  to  behold  them,  except 
through  the  dim  mists  of  the  far  away. 

Drill,  drill,  drill! — ^months  of  continuooa 
drill,  and  then  we  were  pronounced  fit  for 
duty.  In  the  summer  of  1794,  we,  to- 
gether with  the  Gordon  and  Seaforth  High- 


Afler  struggling  with  difficulties  such  as  landers,  sailed  from  Fort  George  for  South- 


hampton in  England.  We  had  scarcely  got 
settled  in  our  new  quarters  ere  we  got  the 
route  for  the  island  of  Guernsey,  where  we 
passed '  a  miserable  winter— our  duty  being 
onerous,  rations  scanty,  and  the  weather  se- 
vere. Glad,  indeed,  were  we  when  the 
spring  of  '95  saw  us  once  more  safely  located 
on  the  shores  of  Old  England. 

But  there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked. 
Government  having  now  more  need  of  oar 
aid  on  the  sea  than  on  the  land,  bethought 
themselves  of  rendering  us  available  as  sea- 
soldiers  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  idea,  we 
were  lent,  as  it  were,  for  a  short  season,  to 
the  nuirine  service. 

In  our  new  character,  we  joined  the 
Channel-fleet  under  Lord  Bridport.  To  us 
it  was  a  mere  pleasure-cruise,  until  the  21st 
of  June,  when  a  frigate  brought  us  in- 
telligence that  the  enemy *s  fleet  were  out; 
but,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Jack,  a  heavy 
g^e  was  blowing  at  the  time,  which  forced 
us  to  remain  inactive,  and  to  tack  about, 
under  easy  sail.  At  midnight,  however,  the 
wind  somewhat  abated,  and,  by  the  first 
streaks  of  morning,  we  descried  the  enemy 
right  ahead.  Cheer  aiWr  cheer  rent  the 
welkin,  as  his  lordship's  signal  for  a  general 
chase  and  to  prepare  for  action  flew  forth  te 
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the  breese.  On  board  oar  wooden  bulwarks 
all  were  as  lifeful  and  mirthful  as  if  they 
had  been  hasting  to  a  bridal-feast— and  so 
they  were— but  Death,  nnthought  of,  was 
the  bridegroom. 

The  chase  continued  all  that  day  and 
night,  for  the  gale  had  lulled  to  a  dead 
calm  ;  and  as  screws  were  then  unthought  of, 
our  progress  was  slow.  0  how  we  did 
whistle  for  a  few  puffs  of  our  late  visitant, 
the  gale !  At  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
2Sd,  a  fine  breeze  sprung  up  to  our  whistling, 
and  ere  two  more  hours  ^had  passed,  the 
French  were  brought  within  range  of  our 
long  iToms.  The  Irresistible^  the  Orion^ 
the  Robert,  and  the  Colossus — on  board  of 
which  last  vessel  I  was — ^being  the  head- 
most ships-of-the-line,  were  the  firs^  to  enter 
into  action. 

This  was  the  fiht  fight  in  which  we  High- 
land marines  had  been  engaged.  We  cer- 
tainly did  feel  strangely  out  of  our  element, 
cooped  up  within  wooden  walls,  unable  to 
dash  forward  at  once  to  the  charge. 

It  is  strange  how  quickly  the  mind  assim- 
ilates itself  to  the  spirit"  which  prevails 
arouiid.  At  first,  there  was  a  slight  tremor 
of  fear  mixed  with  my  courage ;  and  the 
sight  of  the  mangled  bodies  and  limbs  of 
my  mates  well-nigh  sickened  me.  But  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  the  battle,  the  thunder 
and  glare  of  the  cannon,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  combatants,  mingled  with  the  shrieks  of 
the  wounded,  soon  drove  my  sentimentalism 
away,  and  I  cheered,  loaded,  and  fired 
away,  as  if  it  had  only  been  a  review,  in- 
.  stead  of  a  mighty  life-struggle,  in  which  I 
Was  engaged. 

The  breeze  which  carried  the  Irresistible 
and  six  others  into  action  having  failed  be- 
fore the  heavy  line-ships  could  come  np,  the 
seven  had  to  begin  and  maintain  the  fight 
with  fourteen  of  the  enemy.  We  were  be- 
ginning to  feel  two  to  one  rather  a  little  un- 
pleasant, when  the  tide  of  battle  was  turned 
by  the  arrival  of  the  others;  and  as  the  ad- 
miral passed  os  in'  the  Eoyal  George,  we 
welcomed  him  with  three  thundering  cheers. 
The  battle  now  was  soon  over,  and  we  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  Formdaik,  80  ;  Le 
Tigre,  80 ;  and  the  Alexandre,  74  guns. 

About  forty  of  my  comrades  were  among 
the  knied  and  wonnded  ;  bat  to  me  Provi- 
dence vrai  kind— I  came  oat  of  the  fight 
Witboat  having  received  a  soratob.    Oar 


ship,  bendss  receiving  Bamerons  damages  of 
a  minor  character,  had  faer  main  top-mast 
shot  away,  and  the  mizzen  greatly  shattered. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Robert,  and  the 
Orion,  being  also  considerably  damaged, 
were  ordered,  along  vrith  os,  into  port  with 
the  prizes,  to  get  repaired. 

On  landiiig  at  Portsmouth,  we  were 
quartered  in  Hilsea  Barracks.  We  mustered 
at  this  time  about  1200  men  altogether. 
This  number  being  considered  by  those  in 
power  too  many  for  one  battalion,  the  regi- 
ment was  divided  into  two,  one  of  which  was 
sent  on  board  the  hulks  to  guard  the  pris- 
oners, while  the  other  was  left  on  shore  to 
do  barrack-duty.  The  latter  division,  to 
which  I  belonged,  soon  af^r  received  orders 
to  be  drafled  for  the  marine  service  solely. 
To  a  man  we  refused  to  go — arguing  that, 
having  enlisted  for  the  land  service,  we  were 
determined  not  to  be  forced  into  any  other. 
Hearing  of  our  refused  to  comply.  General 

C ,  the  governor,  came  among  us  next 

day,  and  threatened  compulsion  unless  we 
succumbed;  but  we  only  laughed  at  his 
threats,  and  were" the  more  resolved  to  hold 
out  for  what  we  conceived  to  be  our  rights. 
Letters  were  privately  conveyed  to  those  on 
board  the  hulks,  requesting  them  to  join  us 
without  delay.  They  lost  no  time  in  doing 
so :  that  same  night  they  secured  the  pris- 
oners by  closing  the  hatches,  and  before 
morning,  were  all  safe  with  us  in  Hilsea 
Barracks.  Foreseeing  how  the  aflTair  was 
likely  to  end,  our  officers  now  lefl'  us.  The 
governor,  of  course,  was  early  informed  of 
our  proceedings,  and  a  second  visit  fW)m  him 
was  tl)e  result.  The  sergeants,  acting  in 
our  behalf,  told  him  we  were  all  willing  to 
shed  our  beet  blood  in  defence  of  king  and 
country,  but  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
compel  us  to  become  marines,  when  we  willed 
otherwise.  To  be  bearded  thus  by  a  parcel 
of  Scotch  vagabonds,  as  he  politely  termed 
OS,  vras  more  than  the  old  gentleman  could 
bear  with  equanimity.  He  left  us  in  high 
dudgeon,  blustering  as  he  went,  that  before 
the  week  was  a  day  older,  we  would  gladly 
do  that  which  government  required  us.  We 
gueesed  what  he  meant,  and  pn^red  ac- 
cordingly. The  party  who  had  been  doing 
duty  on  board  the  hulks  still  retained  their 
ammunition,  which  was  now  divided  equally 
among  as  all. 

Next  morning  at  length  dawned,  and  with 
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it  came  the  governor,  the  llth  regiment  of 
the  line,  two  brigades  of  artillery,  and  two 
troops  of  dragoons.  The  call  soanded  for 
p&rade,  which  we  immediatplj  obeyed ;  and 
when  drawn  up  in  the  sqaare,  we  were  once 
more  asked  io  comply  with  the  king's  com- 
mands. Despite  the  v^t  array  of  compulsire 
power  before  us,  we  to  a  man  still  adhered 
to  oar  former  resolution.  The  llth  were 
DOW  placed  in  our  front,  supported  on  either 
ride  by  the  dragoons  and  artillery.  AfW 
some  little  manoeuvring,  we  were  ordered  to 
ground  arms,  which  we  did ;  to  march  into 
bomcks,  which  we  also  did,  but  were  not 
foolish  enough  to  leave  our  muskets  behind. 

"A  thousand  curses  on  you, you  rebellious 
Highland  crew ! "  furiously  shouted  old 
C— -,  when  he  witnessed  our  doings. 

Mad  with  rage,  he  commanded  the  llth 
to  load,  etc.  We,  too,  obeyed  him,  as  if  his 
orders  had  been  addressed  to  us.  We  loaded, 
bat  not  as  the  poor  infantry  loaded ;  they 
ruamed  home  blank-cartridge — we,  ball  I 
Neither  the  general  hoi  the  poor  soldiers 
gaesBed  this,  and  we  as  little  knew  what 

they  used.     0 's   object  was   only  to 

frighten  us;  but  he  reckoned  without  his 
boat.  Orders  for  the  last  time  were  now 
nad,  and  we  felt  that  the  critical  moment 
had  arrived.  0,  bow  our  hearts  beat  with 
anxiety  for  the  issue!  At  length,  the  ter- 
rible word  "fire"  was  given,  and  ere  the 
echo  had  passed  away,  shrieks  and  groans 
from  wonnded  and  dying  men  rent  the  murky 
atmosphere.  Comrade  turned  towards  com- 
rade, and  asked  bow  it  fared  with  him,  and 
then  it  was  the  fearful  discovery  was  made 
that  our  opponents'  Fixe  had  been  only  a 
•ham !  Great  was  their  consternation,  poor 
fdlows,  when  they  witnessed  the  havoc 
which  our  bail-cartridge  had  made  in  their 
lanks.  Long  before  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
they  retreated  heltermkelter  from  thesoene 
^tbe  gallant  general  taking  the  lead. 

Here  was  a  pretty  fix  to  be  in !  The  mnr- 
derer*s  doom  was  sure  to  be  each  of  ours — 
at  least  every  one  felt  ao,  except  one  old  ser- 
geant. 

<**Plood,  men  !  "  exclaimed  he,  in  High- 
land English,  •'  what  pe  ye  fear'd  o'  ?  She 
(meaolng  the  governor)  pe  her  nainsei  to 
plain ;  ehe  etied  *  fiva,'  mod  we  fired — that 
was  only  opeying  orders." 

Despite  this  Hoe  of  argument,  we  all  ftlt 
aoie  ox  kss  unoomfortable ;  but  Idatesay  it 
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was  more  on  account  of  the  dead  and  the 
dying  soldiers  than  from  the  anticipation  of 
any  punishment  we  might  receive.  An  hour 
was  now  spent  in  anxious  deliberation  re- 
garding our  next  procedure,  when  it  was 
finally  resolved  that  we  should  remain  where 
we  were— doing  duty  as  before,  mounting 
guard,  &o. ;  and  as  our  small  stock  of  am- 
munition was  unexhausted,  we  determined, 
should  a  fresh  force  be  brought  against  us, 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  as  we  fully  expected 
that,  if  it  did  come,  it  would  come  to  kill, 
not  to  frighten ! 

*  For  three  days  we  remained  in  this  state, 
without  any  sign  of  the  "  enemy's "  ap- 
proach. Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fonrth 
day,  however.  Sergeant  Halliday,  the  acting 
officer  of  the  guard  then  on  duty,  was  ao- 
coeted  by  a  military-looking  gentleman,  who 
asked : 

•*  Who  is  the  officer  on  duty  ?  " 

*'  We  have  no  officer,"  was  the  sergeant's 
reply. 

**  Who  commands  the  guard,  then  ?  "  was 
the  next  query. 

*^  I  do,"  answered  Halliday; drawing  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height,  as  if  he  were 
"  somebody." 

**  Beat  to  arms,  and  turn  all  out !  "  im- 
periously commanded  the  unknown. 

••By  whose  orders?" 

"  By  the  orders  of  General  Abercromby." 

In  a  twinkling,  the  call  sounded  '*  To 
arms!  to  arms!"  and  each  barrack*room 
was  as  quickly  alive  with  commotion.  Be- 
ing very  early,  very  few  of  us  were  out  of 
bed  when  the  alarm  broke  upon  our  ears, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nothing  but 
hurry  and  oonfasion  prevailed.  Here  might 
be  seen  a  multitude  fleeing  to  the  yard  with 
kilts,  coats,  and  other  articles  of  dress  in  their 
hands— there,  a  band  with  their  coats  on, 
but  no  kilt.  Particular  regard  was  paid  to 
one  thing,  however — ^the  musket.  None  for- 
got his  '*  Brown  Bess,"  although  kilt  and 
hose  were  wanting ;  for  we  imagined  the 
«  enemy  "  were  close  at  hand.  When  Sit 
Ralph  saw  the  hurly-burly  and  sad  con- 
fusion in  which  we  were,  he  laughingly 
ordered  us  back  to  our  rooms  to  dress,  which 
order  we  cheerfully  obeyed,  after  under- 
standing who  he  was.  Being  now  tally 
arrayed  and  drawn  up  in  the  square,  we 
welcomed  him  with  three  Highland  cheers. 
He  then  oaUed  the  sscgeants  ronnd  him,  and 
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told  them  to  inform  na  that  he  was  oommia- 
aioned  by  goTemment  to  get  our  anfortanata 
affair  settled,  and  requested  to  know  what 
our  grievanoee  were,  pledging  his  word  of 
honor  that  we  should  receive  justice. 

Through  our  sergeants,  we  acquainted  Sir 
Ralph  with  the  whole  history  of  the  matter, 

tolling  him,  as  we  told  old  C ,  that  we 

were  still  willing  to  serve  our  king  and 
country  in  the  service  for  which  we  enlisted, 
and  that  we  decidedly  objected  to  be  changed 
into  marines.  He  replied,  that  he  was 
happy  to  learn  that  our  loyalty  remained 
unshaken,  and  hoped  many  of  us  would  joi^ 
the  expedition  of  which  he  was  on  the  eve 
of  taking  the  command.  Under  the  impres- 
sion that  we  were  to  accompany  him  imme- 
diately, we  expressed  our  willingness  by 
making  old  Hilsea  barrack-yard  echo  with 
our  cheering.  But  he  now  told  us  that  our 
regiment  was  disbanded — that  we  were  no 
longer  soldiers — that  each  was  left  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  mind.    He  trusted. 


however,  that  none  of  us  would  leave  tl 
service.  To  those  who  wished  to  join  tl 
marines,  a  bounty  of  £5  would  be  allowed 
and  to  those  who,  disliking  that  servict 
entered  the  42d  or  any  of  the  other  Highlao 
regiments,  £4  of  bounty  would  be  givei 
No  fewer  than  TOO  chose  the42d;  manj 
the  other  regiments ;  &  few  left  the  servic 
entirely;  and,  notwithstanding  our  forme 
antipathy,  300  of  us  joined  the  marines. 

This  was  this  serious  mutiny  amicaU 
quelled  by  the  adroitness  of  a  sensible  man 
It  is  a  curious  history  from  first  to  laat,  am 
teaches  an  important  lesson  to  those  wh 
have  the  commend  of  troops.  Govemmen 
had  obviously  placed  themselves  in  a  fala 
position,  from  which  they  could  not  havi 
been  honorably  extricated,  but  by  the  ex 
pedient  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  So  iki 
as  I  know,  the  particulars  of  this  afiair  havt 
never  before  been  given ;  even  Stewart,  io 
his  chapter  on  Mutinies,  omitting  to  notice 
that  of  the  Grant  Highlanders. 


Thc  Moitbos  Dooranra  and  Hb.  Cavhivo. — 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.^ 
KBMsiNoroN,  Not.  20, 1856. — Sir :  In  the  Octo- 
ber number  (185G)  of  your  «•  ReWew  *'  there 
appears  the  following  passage,  page  590 :  "  Mr. 
Baohanan  is  one  of  the  strenuous  supporters  of 
that  famous  *  Monroe '  doctrine  which,  having 
been  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Canning  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  interference  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  in  American  affiiirs,  has  been  concocted 
into  a  menace  against  all  the  powers  whose 
territories  fringe  the  States  of  the  Amerioaii 
union." 

Now,  so  far  from  its  being  tme  that  this  doc- 
trine was  "originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning," he  twice  publicly  entered  his  protest 
against  it.  First :  In  parliament,  at  the  open- 
lag  of  the  session  of  1824,  when  President 
Munro's  message,  in  which  it  was  first  pro- 
pounded, was  much  eulogized  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
Mr.  Canning  thought  it  necessary  to  declare, 
that  **  He  was  clearly  of  opinion,  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  no  foreign  state 
had  a  right  to  interfere  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country;  but  he  was  as  strongly 
of  opinion,  that  the  mother  country  had  a  right 
to  attempt  to  recover  her  colonies,  if  she  thought 
proper."     (Hansard,  Vol.  140,  Feb.  8, 1824.) 

2nd.  In  1827,  when,  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  for  the  continuance  of  a 
certain  oonTcntion,  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiary re-asserted  this  *'  Munroe  "  doctrine— vii., 
that  no  part  of  the  Amerioan  ooatiBent  was 
thenceforth  to  be  open  to  oolonisattoa  from 
furope-— the  British  plenipotentiaries,  acting 
onder  Mr.  Canning's  instructions,  not  only 
vtterly  denied  the  truth  and  justioe  of  this 
doctrine,  but  took  care  to  rsoord  their  ^^n^^  in 


the  protocol  of  the  same  confbrenoe,  in  which 
the  principle  had  been  insisted  on  by  Uie  United 
States. 

The-eharacters  of  departed  statesmen  belong 
to  thdr  country.  I  trust,  therefore,  to  your 
sense  of  justioe  and  (kimess,  to  correct  iif  your 
next  number  a  misrepresentation  wjuch,  how- 
ever inadvertent  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  is 
calculated  to  injure  Mr.  Canning's  memory.— I 
am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  6.  STAPLnov, 
Formerly  Private  Secretaiy  to  Mr.  Canning. 


FiKDER*s  Bbitish  Gallebt.* — ^The  engnv- 
ings  belonging  to  this  series  have  long  been 
fiiTorites  in  the  shop-window  and  the  portfolio; 
fine  im  siae,  of  high  skill  in  exeention,  and 
taken  from  the  works  of  many  •of  the  most 
famous  or  popular  men  in  British  Art  of  the  last 
hmndredlyears.  They  are  now  re-issued  in  parts 
costing  ten  and  sixpence  and  oontaining  three 
engravings  eaeh.  Plates  which  have  been 
doing  duty  for  the  last  dosen  years  cannot  be 
expected  to  strike  off  prints  of  irreproachably 
tone  and  delicacy;  but  those  belonging  to  the 
first  part  of  this  re-iasne  are  stiU  in  sufficiently 
good  case  to  be  well  received  and  presentable 
anywhere.  Turner's  Oberwesel,  with  its.  se- 
renely beautiful  distance  of  water  and  moun- 
tain, Stanfield's  capital  sea-piece,  the  Battle  of 
TralUgar,  and  Landseer's  popular  Interior  of  a 
HigUuider*s  Cottage,  are  the  ccmtents  of  tha 
first  part.— Spectotor, 


•  Fimdm'M  Jlow/  (ToOary  of  BriHak  Ari:  a 
Series  of  magnincent  hint  Engrarings,  after  8ir 
A.  W.  Calcott,  A.  A.  Chaion,  £o.  Part  t  Pub- 
lished by  QrifBn  and  Cro. 
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ROBERT    HALL. 

B7  HENRT  ROGERS, 
Author  of  "Beuon  and  Eaith|"  fte. 

KoBSRT  Hall,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  and  preachers  England  has  produced, 
was  born  at  Arnsby,  near  Leicester,  May  2, 
1764.  His  father  was  the  minister  of  the 
Baptist  congregation  in  that  place,  and  the 
author  of  several  religious  publications,  one 
of  which  obtained  considerable  popularity. 
His  character  has  been  sketched  by  his  more 
celebrated  son,  from  whose  testimony,  as 
well  as  that  of  less  partial  witnesses,  he  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  a  man  of  no  little  ability 
and  worth.  Nor  was  Robert  Hall  less  happy 
iu  his  other  parent — his  mother  being  a 
woman  of  excellent  sense  and  eminent  piety. 
He  lost  her  when  he  was  but  twelve  years  of 
age  (1776) ;  his  father  lived  to  rejoice  in  his 
Boa's  dawning  fame.    He  died  in  1791. 

Robert  waa  the  youngest  of  fourteen  chil- 
^n.  His  infancy — like  that  of  Newton, 
Locke,  and  Pascal,  in  whom  the  flame  of 
life  flickered  as  if  it  would  go  out  almost  as 
noD  as  kindled,  while  in  the  two  last  it  but 
flickered  all  their  days — was  extremely  sickly, 
and  for  some  years  there  was  hardly  any 
liope  of  rearing  him.  As  if  to  remind  us 
W  little  we  can  anticipate  the  course  of 
life,  a  full  proportion  of  the  great  minds 
^thave  astonished  and  adorned  the  world, 
Uve  come  into  it  as  if  under  sentence  of  im- 
i&ediately  quitting  it,  with  the  worst  possible 
promise  of  the  great  things  they  were  destined 
to  achieve. 

Hobert  Hairs  childhood  was,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  unusually  precocious — far 
°|ore  80  than  even  that  of  most  of  the  sons 
^i  genius ;  nor  was  the  promise  of  the  bright 
^^n,  Bo  often  delusive,  clouded  as  the  day 
^ent  on.  It  is  said  that  he  learned  to  talk 
^^  to  read  almost  at  the  same  time ;  his 
wtters  were  assuredly  learned  in  a  strange 
Kbool  and  from  strange  books,  that  is,  in  a 
P*^eyard,  and  from  tombstones.  The 
P^veyard  was  adjacent  to  his  father's  house, 
^^.  thither  his  nurse  used  to  carry  him  for 
**'"  and  **  exercise."  Whether  a  cemetery 
^  the  best  place  for  childhood  to  take  its 
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<*  airings  "  in,  or  epitaphs  the  best  spelling- 
book,  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  was  at  all 
events  a  singular  introduction  to  literature. 

Even  at  the  dame's  school,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  first  formal  instructions,  he  betrayed 
his  passion  for  books,  and  was  often  found, 
when  school  was  over,  in  the  above  favorite 
but  solemn  **  study  " — the  churchyard— en- 
gaged in  solitary  reading,  though  no  longer 
poring  over  the  tombstones.  He  pursued  the 
same  extra-official  course  of  reading  at  his 
next  school,  which  was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Sim- 
mons, at  a  village  four  miles  from  Arnsby. 
He  used  to  procure,  it  appears,  from  his 
father's  library,  books  for  these  play-hour* 
readings,  and,  doubtless,  got  more  from  his 
self-prompted  studies  than  from  any  of  his 
regular  lessons.  But  the  characier  of  this 
'* select  library  for  the  young"  may  well 
surprise  us,  and,  if  the  fact  were  not  well' 
authenticated,  his  choice  of  favorite  authors 
would  seem  incredible.  Jonatl^an  Edwards' 
Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and 
Butler's  Analogy,  were,  it  seems,  among  the 
amusing  ** solatia"  of  his  leisure  hours; 
and  Dr.  Gregory  assures  us  that  it  is  **an 
ascertained  fact,"  that  when  he  wiyi  fibout 
nine  or  ten,  he  had  read  and  re-read  these 
works  with  <*  an  intense  interest."  Before 
he  was  ten,  another  incident  evinced  the 
tendencies  of  his  mind  to  literature ;  he  had 
composed,  it  seems,  many  little  essays,  and 
often  <<  invited  his  brother  and  sisters  to  hear 
him  preach."  Similarly ,  when  he  was  once 
disposing  in  imagination  (as  children  some- 
times will)  of  his  father's  *'  goods  and  chat- 
tels" before  the  worthy  man's  death,  he 
willingly  agreed  that  his  brother  should  have 
t(  the  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs,"  but  **  all  the 
hooks  "  were  to  come  to  him. 

His  early  promise  of  eloquence,  conjoined 
with  religious  sensibility,  seemed  to  point  to 
the  sacred  office  ;  and,  in  fact,  his  father  in- 
dulged at  a  very  early  period  some  anticipa- 
tions that  the  pulpit  was  his  destination. 
At  eleven  he  was  removed  to  a  school  at 
Kettering,  where  the  same  brilliant  talents 
were  evinced,  but  not  very  wisely  developed. 
His  master,  flatter^  by  having  such  a 
prodigy,  sometimes  invited  him  to  display 
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his  preooeiooB  powen  of  oratory  before  % 
**  select  aadienoe/' — a  folly  which  the  eoond 
judgment  of  Robert  Hall  loadly  and  justly 
condemned  in  after-life.  From  thisBchool 
he  was  remored  to  another  of  greater  note 
at  Northampton,  kept  by  the  Rer.  John 
Rjland,  a  man  of  eccentric,  bat  like  many 
others  of  the  same  family,  of  nnasaally 
Tigoroas  intellect.  The  energy  of .  Mr. 
Ryland's  aharacteTi  and  his  original  and  im- 
presiiTe  modes  of  teaching,  seem  to  hare 
given  him  a  remarkable  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  his  pupils, — and  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that  Robert  Hall's  intellect  was  great- 
ly and  healthfully  stimolated  under  his 
jadicious  training.  Here  he  remained  about 
a  year  and  a  half, and  then,  having  decidedly 
ezpresBed  his  predilections  for  the  ministry, 
and  parsoed  some  preparatory  theological 
studies  under  his  father's  roof,  he  repaired 
to  the  Baptist  Academy  at  Bristol.  This 
was  in  1778,  when  only  in  his  fifteenth  year. 

Daring  his  stay  at  Bristol,  he  seems  to 
have  made  rapid  progress  in  all  the  studies 
which  constituted  the  academic  curriculum. 
His  attention  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  composition  was  very  marked  ;  though, 
as  Dr.  Gregory  observes,  the  few  remains  of 
his  juvenile  compositions  exhibit "  more  of 
the  tumultuary  flourish  of  the  orator  than 
he  would  have  approved  after  his  twentieth 
year.''  «This  a  common  case ;  for  a  severe 
taste  is,  even  in  the  highest  genius,  of  slow 
growth,  though  in  Robert  Hairs  perhaps  as 
rapid  as  it  ever  was  *n  any  man. 

His  debut  as  a  public  speaker  gave  but 
little  promise  of  the  brilliant  career  which 
awaited  him.  On  being  appointed  to  deliver 
an  address  (as  the  students  were  accustomed 
to  do  in  rotation)  at  the  vestry  of  Broad- 
mead  Chapel^  he,  after  a  brief  but  fluent 
exordium,  which  excited  the  expectation  of 
his  auditors,  suddenly,  but  completely  lost 
his  self-possession,  and  covering  his  face  in 
an  agony  of  shame  exclaimed,  *<  0  !  I  have 
lost  all  my  ideas."  His  tutor,  confident  (as 
Sheridan  said  after  his  own  ignominious  first 
appearance)  that  it  was  in  him,  and  deter- 
mined, as  was  Sheridan,  that  it  should  come 
4mt  of  him,  appointed  him  to  deliver  the  stone 
address  the  following  week ;  not  very  judi- 
clbusly ,  perhaps,  considering  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, and  how  apt  is  a  sensitive  mind,  like 
a  spirited  horse,  to  sky  and  fiilter  at  the  same 
spot.    Sad  to  say,  he  again  failed,  and  &iled 
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completely.  Yet  the  inddent  was  of  value 
to  him.  While  there  was  little  fear  lest  a 
transient  mortification  like  this  should  per> 
manently  depress  a  powerful  mind,  Mlj 
conscious  of  its  powers, — indeed,  such  minds 
are* generally  stimulated  rather  than  de- 
pressed by  obstacles, — ^it  had  a  aalntaiy 
eSiect  upon  his  moral  nature. 

In  relation  to  the  sacred  office  he  seems  at 
this  time,  as  Dr.  Gregory  observes,  to  have 
been  too  little  sensible  of  its  higher  pur- 
poses, and  too  ambitious  of  achieving  intel- 
lectual eminence ;  perhaps  also  too  oonseioas 
of  his  powers  to  achieve  it.  Some  feding 
of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  his  own  words, 
uttered  after  his  second  fiiilure, — ^■'If  this 
does  not  humble  me,  the  devil  most  hare 
me !  *'  Many  other  young  orators  who  have 
afterwards  attained  eminence,  have  eneooi^ 
tered  similar  disasters  in  their  first  attempta. 
The  singularity  in  Robert  Hall's  case  is  that 
he  had  not  been  hardened  to  self-possession 
by  his  previous  juvenfle  appearance  before 
those  *'  select  audiences,"  which  his  injudi- 
cious schoolmaster  had  so  early  taught  the 
young  Roecius  to  confront. 

In  the  autumn  of  1781 ,  after  staying  three 
years  at  the  Academy,  he  went,  as  an  exhi- 
bitioner under  Dr.  Ward's  vrUl,  to  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  remained  till 
1785.  Several  of  the  profenors  were  men 
of  note,  especially  Gerard  and  Leslie,  while 
Marischal  Coll^  could  boast  of  the  prelee- 
tions  of  Campbell  and  Beattie.  Hall  pur- 
sued his  studies  in  the  departments  of  cla»> 
sics,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  with  like 
distinguiBhed  success ;  being  the  first  man 
of  his  year  in  all  the  classes.  But  the 
great  charm  of  his  residence  at  Aberdeen 
was  the  society  of  Mackintosh,  who,  though 
a  year  younger,  had  entered  college  a  year 
earlier.  The  friendship  which  ensued,  and 
which  only  death  dissolved,  was  eqaaUy 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  With  some 
points  of  dissimilarity  there  were  more  of 
resemblance.  The  instant  r^ards  of  Madt- 
intoeh,  according  to  his  own  statement  to 
Dr.  (Gregory,  were  strongly  attracted  by 
Hall's  ingenuous  frankness  of  countenance, 
the  mingled  vivacity  and  sincerity  of  his 
manner,  and  the  obvious  signs  of  great  in- 
tellectual vigor.  He  says,  he  first  became 
attached  to  Hall  "  because  he  could  not  help 
it."  But  daily  intercourse,  in  which  they 
studied  together  without  rivalry,  and  inces- 
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santlj  dispatod  without  anger, — a  true  test 
of  genuine  attachment,— *cemen  ted  their  first 
casual  predilections  into  a  lasting  friendship. 
"  Afler  having  sharpened  their  weapons  by 
reading,  they  of1»n  repaired  to  the  spacious 
sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently to  the  picturesque  scenery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  above  the  old  town,  to 
discuss  with  eagerness  the  various  subjects 
to  which  their  attention  had  been  directed. 
There  was  scarcely  an  important  position  in 
Berkley's  Minute  Philosopher,  in  Butler's 
Analogy,  or  in,  Edwards  On  the  WiU,  over 
which  they  had  nof  thus  debated  with  the 
utmost  intensity.  Night  after  night,  nay, 
month  afler  month  for  two  sessions,  they  met 
only  to  study  or  to  dispute,  yet  no  unkindly 
feeling  ensued .  The  process  seemed  rather — 
like  blows  in  that  of  welding  iron — to  knit 
them  closer  together.  "*  Though  they  both , 
doubtless,  often  fought  for  victory,  they  yet 
always  thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  for 
truth ;  and  as  Sir  James  strikingly  said ; 
**  Never,  so  far  as  he  could  then  judge,  did 
either  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  truth, 
or  stoop  to  draw  to  and  fro  the  serra  Tjoyoyxtr 
X»2ca8  is  too  ollen  the  case  with  ordinary 
controvertists."  From  these  << discussions  and 
from subseqnent  meditation  upon  them,"  Sir 
James  declared  that  he  had  **  learned *more 
Of  to  principles  than  from  all  the  books  he 
ever  read."  In  addition  to  their  discussions 
oyer  Berkeley,  Edwards,  Butler,  and  other 
philosophers,  they  read  large  portions  of  the 
beet  Greek  authors  together — especially 
Plato.  Such  complete  intercommunion  of 
minds  in  the  same  studies — such  mutual  re- 
flection of  lights  and  constant  collision  of 
argument — ^must  have  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  both.  By  this  sort  of  student- 
partnership,  when,  as  in  this  case,  minds  are 
congenial,  the  results  of  reading  may  be 
more  than  doubled.  During  the  last  years 
of  Hairs  academic  course,  his  friend  was  no 
longer  at  college,  and  his  mind  sought  no 
"  new  mate."  He  spent  the  time  in  solitary 
study,  and,  as  appears  by  his  own  confes- 
sion, was  much  engaged  in  devotion  and  re- 
ligious meditation.  He  took  his  degree  of 
A.  M.  in  1785. 

The  rix  months*  vacation  of  the  two  last 
sessions  at  Aberdeen  had  been  spent  in  as- 
sisting Dr.  Evans  at  Broadmead  Chapel, 
Bristol.     He  now  formally  entered  on  the 

*  Gregory's  Memoir,  p.  16. 
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office  of  assistant-preacher,  and  about  the 
same  time  was  appointed  to  the  classical 
tutorship  in  the  Bristol  Academy.  This  of- 
fice, assumed  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
one,  he  discharged  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  benefit  to  his  pupils  for  more  than 
five  years. 

Of  his  preaching  at  this  early  period,  an 
interesting  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
to  which  we  can  only  refer  the  reader.  His 
favorite  model  for  a  short  time  was  the  orig- 
inal but  eccentric  Robinson  of  Cambridge, 
and,  fascinated  with  his  manner,  he  resolved, 
not  very  judiciously,  to  imitate  it.  One  so 
original  was  little  fitted  to  be  an  imitator  of 
anybody,  and  his  good  sense  soon  reclaimed 
him  from  his  error.  The  account  he  gave 
to  Dr.  Gregory  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
was  cured  of  this  folly  is  characteristic.  "  I 
was,"  he  says,  "  too  proud  to  remain  an  imi- 
tator. Afler  my  second  trial,  as  I  was 
walking  home,  I  heard  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion say  to  another,  'Really,  Ml.  Hall 
did  remind  us  of  Mr.  Robinson  !  '  That, 
sir,  was  a  knock-down  blow  to  my  vanity ; 
and  I  at  once  resolved  that  if  ever  I  did 
acquire  reputation,  it  should  be  my  own  rep- 
utation, belong  to  my  own  character,  and 
not  be  that  of  a  likeness.  Besides,  sir,  if  I 
had  not  been  a  foolish  young  man,  I  should 
have  seen  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  imitate 
such  a  preacher  as  Mr.  Robinson.  He  had 
a  musical  voice,  and  was  master  of  all  its 
intonations.  He  had  wonderful  self-posses- 
sion, and  could  say  what  he  pleased,  when  he 
pleased,  and  how  he  pleased ;  while  my  voice 
and  manner  were  naturally  bad;  and,  far 
from  having  self-command,  I  never  entered 
the  pulpit  without  omitting  to  say  some- 
thing that  I  wished  to  say,  and  saying 
something  that  I  wished  unsaid;  and,  be- 
mdes  all  this,  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
for  me  to-  speak  slow  was  ruin,  *  Why  sot ' 
*  I  wonder  that  you,  a  student  of  philoso- 
phy, should  ask  such  a  question.  You 
know,  sir,  that  force  and  momentum  is  con- 
jointly as  the  body  and  velocity ;  therefore, 
as  my  voice  is  feeble,  what  is  wanted  in 
body  must  be  made  up  in  velocity,  or 
there  will  not  be,  cannot  be,  any  impres- 


sion. 


9  >} 


It  seems  that  he  sometime  afterwards  met 
Robinson  in  London,  and,  yoang  as  l^e  was, 
opposed  in  a  public  company  some  of  tba 
heresies  which  Robinson  had  then  embraced. 
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ThiB  he  did  bo  sacceBsfully  that  the  latter, 
proYoked  out  of  bis  temper  and  good-breed- 
ing, spoke  with  disdain  of  "juvenile  de- 
fenders of  the  faith."  Hall  was  tempted  to 
reply  that  *'  if  Ae  ever  rode  into  the  field  of 
controversy  he  would  at  least  not  borrow 
Dr.  Abbadie's  boots," — a  sarcasm  in  which 
there  was  a  double  sting,  inasmuch  as  Rob- 
inson had  at  this  time  abandoned  the  very 
views  which  he  had  once  "  borrowed " 
Abbadie^s  arguments  to  defend. 

An  unhappy  misunderstanding  with  his 
colleague  in  1789,  and  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  the  church  at  Broadmead,  led  to 
Hall's  leaving -Bristol.  Before  the  close  of 
his  connection  with  that  congregation,  sus- 
picions of  heterodoxy  on  some  points  had 
,  been  excited ;  and  in  reply  to  certain  in- 
quiries  he  gave  a  frank  and  explicit  state- 
ment of  his  views.  To  one  or  two  singular- 
ities of  opinion,  which  he  afterwards 
abandoned,  he  pleaded  guilty.  He  arows 
he  was^at  this  time  a  **  materialist,'*  but 
declares  that  his  sentiments  did  not  affect 
his  theology^  and  that  he  wished  his  materi- 
alism <<  to  be  considered  a  mere  metaphysical 
speculation."  It  may  be  observed  that  in 
the  same  document,  in  which  he  fully  avovra 
his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  his  belief  in  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit — a  doctrine  of  which  at  this 
time  he  was  not  convinced.  His  materialism 
he  altogether  abandoned  in  1790;  to  the 
ordinary  Trinitarian  views  he  did  not  give 
his  unqualified  adhesion  till  some  years 
later  (1800). 

From  Bristol  Mr.  Hall  went  (1790)  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  congregation  over  which  Robin- 
son formerly  presided.  After  a  twelvemonth's 
trial  of  the  place,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastor- 
ate, and  accepted  it.  As  no  small  portion  of 
the  congregation  had  been  in  various  degrees 
infected  with  the  errors  of  their  former  minis- 
ter, it  has  been  well  conjectured  by  Dr.  Greg- 
ory that  the  very  immaturity  of  Hall's 
sentiments  on  certain  points  was  an  advan- 
tage rather  than  otherwise.  They  listened 
to  him  when  they  would  not  have  listened 
to  a  man  of  more  strongly  marked  ortho- 
doxy. As  Hall  gradually  approximated  to 
the  sentiments  generally  held  by  his  co-re- 
ligionists, he  led  his  congregation  with  him ; 
and  at  length,  by  the  force  of  his  preaching, 
the  influence  of  his  splendid  reputation,  and 
the  still  better  influence  of  his  persuasive 


life  and  character,  overcame  all  opposition  to 
his  ministry,  and  thoroughly  weeded  out  the 
errors  that  had  infested  his  flock. 

In  1793  he  published  his  celebrated 
Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  The 
account  of  its  origin  is  amusing.  It  seems 
that  on  this  occasion  he  was  "  importuned 
into  controversy,"  which,  in  spite  of  bia 
unrivalled  polemical  powers,  he  ever  avoided 
if  possible.  <*  And  so,  in  an  evil  hoar," 
says  he,  *'  I  yielded.  I  went  home  to  my 
lodgings  and  began  to  write  immediately; 
sat  up  all  night ;  and,  wonderful  for  me, 
kept  up  the  intellectual  feriAent  for  almost 
a  month  ;  and  then  the  thing  was  done.  I 
revised  it  a  little  as  it  went  through  the 
press,  but  I  have  ever  since  regretted  that  I 
wrote  so  hastily  and  superficially  upon  some 
subjects  brought  forward,  which  required 
touching  with  a  master-hand,  and  ezploriDg 
to  their  very  foundations."  The  estimate 
he  formed  of  the  production  was,  it  must  be 
confessed,  sufficiently  modest ;  for,  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  intellectual  vigor,  it  is  certaiDly 
equal  to  almost  any  thing  he  ever  produced. 
It  may  be  conjectured,  indeed,  from  the  more 
cautious  political  tcne  of  his  later  publica- 
tions, and  the  far  dlfierent  terms  in  which, 
like  his  friend  Sir  James,  he  learned  to  speak 
of  the  French  Revolution,  that,  had  be 
written  at  a  later  period,  he  would  ba?e 
modified  some  of  his  statements,  though  be 
always  declared  his  adhesion  to  the  ''  essen- 
tial principles "  asserted.  The  reasons  he 
assigns  in  the  above  extract,  but,  still  more, 
bis  ingenuously  expressed  regret  for  the  "  as- 
perities "  in  which  he  had  occasionally  in- 
dulged in  this  piece,  would  not  permit  him 
in  his  later  years  to  consent  to  its  republica- 
tion, till  the  booksellers  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive. An  earlier  tract,  entitled  Christianity 
Connstent  with  the  Love  of  Freedom^  was 
impudently  pirated,  on  paper  which  bore  the 
watermark  of  1818,  with  a  title-page  which 
bore  the  year  1791 !  It  was,  as  Dr.  Greg- 
ory says,  "  a  very  skilful  imitation  in  paper, 
type,  and  date." 

An  anecdote  here  may  be  worth  relating, 
as  showing  how  completely  at  this  time  he 
had  resiled  from  Socinianism,  into  which  it 
had  been  once  suspecte^  he  was  fast  lapsing. 
His  spirited  eulogium  on  Dr.  Priestley  re- 
kindled the  hopes  of  some  of  that  gentle- 
man's partisans,  and  rendered  on  some 
occasions  Mr.  HaiU's  •'  denial "  of  any  of  the 
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imputed  tendencies  ''imperative."  "On 
one  of  these  occa8ion8,"'say8  Dr.  Qregorj, 
"Mr.  Hall  having  in  his  usual  terms  pane- 
gyrized Dr.  Priestlej,  a  gentleman  who  held 
the  doctor*B  theological  opinions,  tapping 
Mr.  Hall  upon  the  shoulder,  said, '  0 !  sir, 
we  shall  have  t/ou  among  us  soon  I  see.' 
Mr.  Hall,  startled  and  offended  by  the  rude 
tone  of  exultation  in  which  this  was  uttered, 
hastily  replied :  '  3letimong8t  you,  sir !  Me 
amongst  you  !  Why^  if  that  were  the  case, 
I  should  deserve  to  be  tied  to  the  tail  of  the 
great  red  dragon,  and  whipped  round  the 
nethermost  regions  to  all  eternity.'  " 

In  1801  appeared  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  original  of  all  his  productions — the 
sermon  on  Modern  Infidelity,  A  curious 
account  of  its  preparation  for  the  press  is 
given  by  Dr.  Gregory.  Like  most  of  Hall's 
sermons,  it  was  delivered  almost  entirely 
unwritten,  though  the  matter,  of  course, 
had  been  profoundly  meditated.  The  torture 
to  which  composition  exposed  him,  from  the 
mysterious  disease  in  his  back,  quite  indis- 
posed the  preacher  to  undertake  the  labor  of 
preparing  the  sermon  for  the  press.  It  was 
therefore  procured  in  fragments  from  his 
dictation  as  he  lay  on  the  floor  (a  few 
paragraphs  or  -pages  at  a  time) ,  and  passed 
through  the  press,  as  his  biographer  assures 
us,  without  the  author^s  having  seen  a  line 
of  it.  Of  its  merits  it  is  superfluous  to  speak ; 
as  a  luminous  defence  of  some  of  the  first 
principles  of  all  religion,  and  a  philosophical 
txfoie  of  the  anti-social  tendencies  of  infidel- 
ity, it  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  raised 
Hall's  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch ;  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  men  of  all  ranks  and 
opinions;  conciliated  the  esteem  of  those 
who  had  been  offended  with  the  Apology ; 
crowded  his  chapel  with  throngs  of  university 
students ;  and,  perhaps  a  still  better  proof 
of  its  success,  exposed  him  to  the  rabid  i^ttacks 
of  Atheism  and  its  champions. 

Two  other  discourses  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence appeared  in  the  course  of  the  great 
struggle'  with  France.  One  was  entitled 
Reflections  on  War,  preached  on  occasion 
of  the  "general  thanksgiving"  at  the 
transient  peace  of  Amiens  (1802).  This, 
as  Dr.  Gregory  surmises,  was  the  only  ser- 
mon Hall  ever  delivered  memoriter,  and  the 
embarrassment  he  felt  in  some  passages  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  ever  repeating 
the  attempt.    The  other  wa»>  delivered  on 
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the  renewah  of  the  war  (1803),  and  was 
entitled.  Sentiments  proper  to  the  present 
Crisis.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  rhetorical 
flights,  scarcely  admissible  in  a  Christian 
pulpit,  it  is  deservedly  considered  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  effusions  of  his  eloquence. 
During  the  latter  years  of  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  this  powerful  and  brilliant  mind 
was  more  than  once  transiently  eclipsed. 
These  accesses  of  mental  disease  were  doubt- 
less attributable  to  many  causes ;  partly  to 
solitude,  partly  to  excessive  study,  partly  to 
the  severe  and  harassing  suffering  in  his 
back  and  the  sleepless  nights  which  it  occa- 
sioned, partly  to  severe  disappointment,  but 
principally,  no  doubt,  to  that  which  exacer- 
bated all  other  causes  of  mischief—- the  ex- 
quisitely strung  and  sensitive  mind  which  is 
too  often,  as  Dryden  long  ago  observed, 


*'  to  madness  near  allied. 
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And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide."' 

Just  befoi^e  his  first  attack  (Not.  1^04),  his 
severe  sufferings  from  his  old  complaint  in- 
duced his  medical  advisers  to  recommend  his 
living  a  few  miles  from  Cambridge,  and  using 
horse  exercise.  Equestrian  exercise  would 
seem  a  questionable  remedy,  considering  the 
local  symtoms  of  his  mysterious  disease, 
though  country  air  might  doubtless  be  behe- 
ficial.  But  whatever  advantage  this  might 
secure  was  more  than  counterbalanced,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  by  the  solitude  to  which  his 
secluded  residence  doomed  him,  and  which 
probably  much  contributed  to  his  mental 
attack.  The  retreat  chosen  for  him  was  at 
Shelford,  four  miles  from  Cambridge.  There 
he  was  engaged  in  solitary  study  in  medita- 
tion during  the  whole  day,  and  often  deep 
into  the  night.  The  first  melancholy  attack 
took  place  in  November,  1804. 

To  the  delight  of  his  congregation,  who 
had  proved,  by  their  provident  care  of  him, 
their  attachment  to  his  ministry,  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  public  functions  in  April, 
1805.  As  it  was  feared  that  the  associations 
of  Shelford  might  prove  prejudicial,  he  was 
recommended  to  change  his  residence,  and 
most  injudiciously,  as  it  seems  to  us,  he  was 
again  advised  to  reside  in  a  remote  village. 
He  took  a  house  at  Foulmire,  nine  miles 
from  Cambridge .  Sol i  tude  once  more  proved 
his  bane,  and  another  attack  soon  super- 
vened. After  a  year  spent  under  judicious 
medical  care  at  Bristol,  he  recoyered  suf- 
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ficientlj  to  engage  in  occasional  village 
preaching,  and  to  apply  nibderately  to 
study.  But  it  was  thought  prudent  that  be 
should  quit  Cambridge  altogether,  and  be 
accordingly  sent  in  bis  resignation. 

Mr.  Hall  spent  about  fifteen  years  at 
Cambridge.  Of  bis  residence  there — hie 
studies,  bis  modes  of  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  bis  social  habits — an  interesting  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  Dr.  GTregory's  Me- 
moir, to  which  only  a  reference  can  here  be 
made.  His  biographer  naturally  (dwells  with 
partial  minuteness  on  this  period  of  Hairs 
history,  as  that  in  which  he  became  intimate 
with  him,  and  enjoyed  unrestricted  daily  in- 
tercourse. It  was  that  period,  also,  in  which 
Mr.  Hall  achieved  his  great  public  reputa- 
tion, and  produced  his  most  brilliant,  if  not 
bis  most  useful,  publications. 

Leicester  was  the  next  scene  of  Hall's 
labors,  whither  he  removed  in  the  year 
1806,  and  where  he  resided  nearly  twenty 
years,  longer  by  some  years  than  at  any 
other  place.  In  the  limits  of  this  brief 
article  there  is  no  space  for  details  nor  is  it 
necessary.  He  lived  as  retired  as  bis  repu- 
tation would  allow  him  to  be.  If  fame 
came,  it  came  unsought ;  if  the  world  in- 
truded upon  him,  as  it  often  did,  and  often 
inconveniently,  he  gave  it  a  courteous  wel- 
come, but  was  still  better  pleased  when 
it  left  him  to  his  studies  and  bis  flock. 
But  much  as  he  loved  privacy,  privacy  for 
bim  was  no  longer  solitude ;  in  1808,  after 
a  somewhat  singular  courtship,  he  married, 
as  it  turned  out,  most  happily. 

This  event  largely  contributed  to  his  wel- 
fare ;  and  it  is  observable  that  no  symptoms 
of  mental  disease  afterwards  appeared.  In 
relation  to  what  he  himself  would  consider 
the  great  purpose  of  his  life, — the  successful 
prosecution  of  his  ministry, — the  years  spent 
at  Leicester  were  the  best  of  his  life.  How- 
ever obscure  might  seem  his  lot,  it  was  yet 
most  happy ;  for  be  was  eminently  useful, 
and  universally  beloved.  His  chapel  was 
twice  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing crowds  who  thronged  to  bear  bim. 
Occupying  a  central  spot  in  the  kingdom, 
be  was  frequently  importuned  to  preach,  on 
public  occasions,  in  all  directions  of  the 
compass;  and,  so  far  as  his  incessant  and 
painful  maladies  permitted,  be  complied 
with  such  requests  ungrudgingly.  From 
time  to  time,  and  quite  as  frequently  as  the 
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same  physical  infirmities  allowed,  be  also 
gave  the  public  the  benefit  of  bis  pen.  Be- 
sides several  reviews,  tracts,  and  other 
pieces,  he  published,  during  his  residence  at 
Leicester,  some  of  his  most  celebrated  ser- 
mons ;  two  of  them— on  the  Discouragt" 
menu  and  Supports  of  the  Christian  Min- 
ister, and  on  the  lamented  Death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte — are  among  the  most 
striking  efforts  of  his  eloquence.  He  here 
also  published  the  largest,  and  in  some  re- 
spects most  valuable,  of  his  writings — those 
on  the  Terms  of  Communion.  These  treat- 
ises are  equally  distinguished  by  acuteneas 
of  logic  and  catholicity  of  sentiment.  It 
has  been  sometimes  lamented  that  he  should 
not  have  given  his  consummate  logical  pow- 
ers a  more  ample  theme.  But,  in  fact,  bis 
genius  has  made  the  theme  ampler  than  it 
seems.  Not  only  have  these  pieces  exerted 
a  wide  influence  in  liberalizing  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  his  own  denomination,  but 
they  abound  in  reasoning  and  sentiments  of 
practical  application  to  every  church  in 
Christendom,  and  cannot  be  read  by  any 
thoughtful  Christian  without  making  him 
feel  something  of  that  noble  expansion  of 
soul  which  animated  their  author  ;  without 
making  bim  sigh  for  the  day,  when  **  every 
middle  wall  of  partition  "  which  jealous 
bigotry  has  interposed  to  the  intercomma- 
nion  of  those  who  reciprocally  acknowl- 
edge each  other  to  be  Christians,  may  be 
"  broken  down." 

On  Dr.  Byland's  death  (1825),  Mr.  Hall 
was  invited  to  Bristol,  and,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  consented.  It  is  scarcely  a  figure 
to  say  that  be  tore  himself  away  from  bis 
congregation  at  Leicester.  On  the  last  occa- 
sion of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  be 
sat  down,  overcome  with  bis  emotions,  and, 
covering  bis  face  with  bis  bands,  "  wept 
aloud."  To  see  the  <*  strong  man  thus 
bowed,"  dissolved  the  people  also  in  tears, 
— and  BO  they  parted;  bis  flock,  as  the 
Ephesian  elders  from  Paul,  *<  sorrowing 
most  of  all  for  the  words  that  be  spake,  that 
they  should  see  bis  face  no  more." 
.  Mr.  Hall  was  in  bis  sixty-second  year 
when  be  removed  to  Bristol,  and  it  was  bis 
last  change;  thus  terminating  bis  labors 
where  he  began  them.  He  was  fast  ap- 
proaching the  close  of  his  career.  The 
mysterious  and  intractable  malady  which 
had  so  long  tormented   bim,  which    bad 
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rendered  hie  dajs  aad  nighta.  so  **  weari- 
some/' became  more  urgent,  and  doses  of 
opiom  almost  fabulous  produced  little  effect. 
The  indirect  effects  of  his  complaint, — for- 
bidding exercise,  inducing  plethora,  and 
impeding  the  circulation,— produced  that 
diseased  condition  of  the  heart  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  death .  The  close 
of  his  life  was  a  scene  of  frightful  tortures, 
the  sum  of  which,  added  to  the  almost  con- 
etantpain  in  which  his  life  was  passed,  must 
have  been  tantamount  to  many  martyrdoms. 
The  pages  in  Dr.  Gregory's  Xt/e  which  depict 
his  last  sufferings,  and  the  triumph  of 
patience  over  them,  form  some  of  the  most 
sorrowful,  and  yet  also  some  of  the  brightest, 
in  the  records  of  Christian  biography.  Deep 
were  the  clouds  that  gathered  round  his 
lunset,  but  they  were  all  penetrated  and 
transfigured  by  the  glory  of  the  descending 
laminary ;  and  even  he  who  doubts  whether 
Christianity  be  true,  can  surely  hardly  read 
the  closing  scenes  of  this  great  and  good 
nan's  life  without  feeling,  that  since  human-, 
iiy  is  thus  subject  to  suffering,  it  is  much  to 
have  such  consolations.  His  death  took 
place  February  21,*  1831.  After  detailing 
the  appearances  presented  by  the  post  mortem 
examination,  the  eminent  physician,  Dr. 
Bichard,  adds,— "  Pro^o^/y  no  man  ever 
went  through  more  phytical  suffering  than 
Mr,  HaU;  he  was  a  fine  example  of  the 
triumph  of  the  higher  powers  of  mind, 
exalted  bjf  religion,  over  the  infirmities  of 
the  body.  His  loss  will  long  be  felt  in  this 
pUce,  not  only  by  persons  of  his  own  oom- 
monion,  but  by  all  that  have  any^esteem  for 
what  is  truly  great  and  good.'' 

The  mind  of  Robert  Hall  wa§^of  that 
Klect  order  which  are  equally  distinguished 
by  power  and  symmetry ;  where  each  single 
Acuity  is  of  imposing  dimensions,  yet  none 
out  of  proportion  to  the  rest.  His  intellect 
was  eminently  acute  and  comprehensive ; 
his  imagination  prompt,  vivid,  and  affluent. 
This  latter  faculty,  indeed,  was  not  so  ex- 
uberant (as  Foster  justly  remarks)  as  that 
of  a  Burke  or  a  Jeremy  Taylor  ;  nor  could 
it  have  been  so,  without  marring  the  har- 
mony just  mentioned.  His  reasoning  was 
close  as  that  of  almost  any  controvertist  of 
any  age,  but  expressed  in  all  the  charms  of 
a  most  chaste  and  polished  style; — seyere 
logic  clothed  in  the  most  tasteful  rhetoric. 
His  talents  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
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abstract  science — especially  metaphysical 
and  ethical — were  of  a  very  high  order; 
but  they  were  conjoined  with  strong  practi- 
cal sense,  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  a 
▼ivid  sensibility.  His  memory  was  tena- 
cious, and  his  aptitudes  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  generally,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  measure ;  but  in  him,  as  in  all  very 
vigorous  minds,  diversified  knowledge  was 
but  the  material  and  aliment  of  original 
thought,  and  was  subordinated  to  that 
wisdom  which  insists  that  it  shall  be  the 
handmaid,  not  the  mistress  of  intellect.  His 
sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the  ludicrous 
seemed  nearly  equally  vivid;  and  graceful 
imagery  and  pointed  wit  animated  alike  his 
writings  and  his  conversation.  His  style  is 
the  very  impress  of  all  this  amplitude  and 
variety  of  endowments.  It  is  masculine  and 
compact,  for  a  robust  logic  and  strong  sense 
form  the  basis  of  it ;  energetic  and  vivacious, 
for  it  is  animated  by  imagination  and  sensi- 
bility ;  polished  and  elegant,  for  taste,  ex- 
quisite, sometimes  even  to  a  morbid  fastidi- 
ousness, presided  over  it. 

On  the  whole,  minds  of  greater  powers  in 
several  given  directions,  or  of  more  absolute 
originality  in  some  one,  may  be  readily 
pointed  out ;  some,  too,  more  strongly  char- 
acterized either  by  rugged  strength  or  imag- 
inative exuberance;  but  seldom  indeed  has 
a  mind  appeared  so  variously  dowered  with 
all  the  choicest  gifts  of  strength  and  grace 
in  happy  unison. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  his  style,  by  a 
critic  in  the  Quarterly  Eeview^  that  it  is 
^*  constructed  after  no  model ;  it  is  more 
massive  than  Addison's,  more  easy  and  un- 
constrained than  Johnson's,  more  sober  than 
Burke's."  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  its  sur- 
passing excellencies ;  it  is  eminently  beauti- 
ful, but  for  that  reason  has  no  predominent 
features ;  it  is  the  just  image  of  the  happy 
conjunction  and  equilibrium  of  the  author's 
powers,— music  in  which  no  excess  in  any 
of  the  parts  mars  the  harmony. 

If  his  more  elaborate  productions  have  a 
fault  at  all,  it  is  the  result  of  that  very  sen- 
sitiveness of  taste  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  In  polishing  to  an  extreme  of 
fastidious  elegance,  he  has  perhaps  here  and 
there  pared  away  a  little  of  the  energy  of 
his  style.  For  this  reason  it  has  even  been 
conjectured  that  some  of  his  strictly  extem- 
poraneous effusions,— ^tempozaneous  as  to 
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the  lan^^ffe^—to  which  he  gave  utterance 
in  the  all  but  preternatural  dilation  of  mind, 
which  Bometimes  characterized  his  eloquence 
in  its  prime,  transcended  in  force  and  beauty 
his  most  deliberate  compositions,  produced 
as  these  always  were  amidst  bodily  suffer- 
ings little  favorable  to  the  free  action  of  his 
faculties.  In  truth,  his  extemporaneous 
command  of  all  the  resources  of  language 
(equally  seen  in  the  pulpit  and  in  conversa- 
tion) was  one  of  his  most  extraordinary  en- 
dowments, and  perhaps,  to  the  degree  in 
which  be  possessed  it,  almost  unique.  Some 
may  have  been  as  copious  in  their  diction, 
others  a&  precise,  but  he  conjoined  both  ex- 
cellences in  equal  measure,  and  added  to 
them,  what  is  more  rare,  an  astonishing 
command  of  construction ;  so  that  he  could 
throw  the  rapid  and  soluble  words,  which 
seemed  to  come  at  will,  into  the  most  apt 
and  elegant  collocations. 

This  singular  gift  of  extemporaneous 
speech  put  the  cope-stone  on  all  his  other 
excellencies  as  an  orator.  The  general  struc- 
ture of  his  mind,  his  robust  reasoning  facul- 
ties, his  vigorous  though  ever  ministering 
imagination,  his. keen  sensibility,  and  his 
vehement  passions,  pointed  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  fitted  him  to  be  a  great  public 
speaker.  Such  he  would  have  become  under 
any  cireumstances ;  but  it  was  his  rare  gift 
of  extemporaneous  language  which  enabled 
him  to  combine  the  immense  advantage  of 
unwritten  composition  with  a  freedom  from 
all  its  usual  defects ;  to  clothe,  not  extem- 
poraneous thoughts  indeed,— on  which  no 
man^  should  reckon,  though  after  careful 
preparation  such  thoughts  may  come  unbid- 
den,— but  carefully  meditated  matters,  in  all 
the  graces  of  the  most  eloquent  language. 
His  usual  mode  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit 
is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Gregory:  **The 
grand  divisions  of  thought — the  heads  of  a 
sermon,  for  example — he  would  trace  out 
with  the  most  prominent  lines  of  demarca- 
tion ;  and  these,  for  some  years,  supplied  all 
the  hints  that  he  needed  in  the  pulpit,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  To  these  grand 
divisions  he  referred,  and  upon  them  sus- 
pended all  the  subordinate  trains  of  thought. 
The  latter,  again,  appear  to  have  been  of 
two  classes,  altogether  distinct;  outline 
trains  of  thought,  and  trains  into  which 
much  of  the  detail  was  interwoven.  In  the 
onUiae  train  the  whole  plan  was  carried  out 
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and  completed  as  to  the  argument ;  in  that 
of  detail  the  illustrations,  images,  and  sub- 
ordinate proofs  were  selected  and  classified; 
and  in  those  instances  where  the  force  of  an 
argument  or  the  probable  success  of  a  gen- 
eral application  would  mainly  depend  upon 
the  language,  even  that  was  selected  and 
appropriated,  sometimes  to  the  precise  collo- 
cation of  the  words.  Of  some  sermons,  no 
portions  whatever  were  wrought  out  thus 
minutely ;  the  language  employed  in  preach- 
ing, being  that  which  spontaneously  occarred 
at  the  time ;  of  others,  this  minute  attention 
was  paid  to  the  verbal  structure  of  nearly 
half ;  of  a  few,  the  entire  train  of  prepara- 
tion, almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
extended  to  the  very  sentences.  Yet  the 
marked  peculiarity  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
process,  even  when  thus  directed  to  minutia 
in  his  more  elaborate  efforts,  did  not  require 
the  use  of  the  pen,  at  least  at  the  time  to 
which  these  remarks  principally  apply." 
'  So  perfect  was  the  form  in  which  he  could 
.give  expression  to  a  train  of  thought,  that 
(as  already  intimated)  it  may  even  be  sur- 
mised that  his  spoken  style  often  surpassed, 
in  all  the  essential  excellencies  of  eloquence, 
that  of  the  most  admired  and  elaborate  of 
his  published  discourses ;  the  former  having 
all  the  advantages  of  a  more  idiomatic  dio- 
tion  and  more  colloquial  construction,  yet 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  precision  and 
elegance  which  distinguish  the  latter.  His 
frequent  paroxysms  of  pain  must  at  all 
events  have  tended  continually  to  distract 
his  mind,  and  diminished  the  glow  of  feeling 
when  in  the  act  of  composition  ;  and  h^noe 
the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  he  under- 
took thesitask.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
the  excitement  of  public  speaking,  the  con- 
sciousness of  painful  sensations  was  lees 
vivid,  and  sometimes  vanished,  as  appears 
from  one  of  his  own  curious  but  most  sad 
confessions.  He  tells  us  that  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  ever  perfectly  free  from 
the  consciousness  of  distressing  sensations  in 
his  back,  except  now  and  then /or  afeu)  mo» 
ments  in  the  pulpit. 

The  same  felicities  of  extemporaneous 
speech  which  marked  his  pulpit  efforts  were 
observable  in  private.  His  conversation 
possessed  a  vivacity,  affluence,  and  elegance 
very  rarely  equalled.  His  repartees  were 
particularly  happy,  and,  as  has  been  well 
remarked,  strongly  remind  one  of  the  man- 
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neT  of  Johnson.  Some  of  the  pungent  say- 1 
ings,  full  of  mingled  wit  and  wisdom,  which 
Dr.  Gregory  has  recorded,  make  one  regret 
that  some  Boswell  was  not  always  at  hand 
to  preserve  those  brilliant  but  oyanescent 
effusions  of  his  geuius. 

Many  have  lamented  that  he  did  so  little 
(compared  with  some  other  men)  by  his  pen. 
In  troth,  however,  considering  bis  constant 
sufferings  and  the  dreadful  toil  which  com- 
position imposed  upon  him,  his  six  octavos 
entitled  him  to  be  considered  even  a  volumin" 
ous  writer. 

Though,  like  most  other  men  of  powerful 
minds,  he  was  fonder  of  thinking  than  read- 
ing, his  acquisitions  were  various,  and,  in 
several  branches  of  study,  profound.  It 
may  be  added  that  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  followed  him  to  the  last,  of 
which  Dr.  Gregory  gives  us  a  singular  ex- 
ample. He  says  that  he  found  him,  one 
morning,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
lying  on  the  floor  with  an  Italian  grammar 
and  dictionary,  deep  in  the  study  of  that 
langusge.  To  this  he  had  been  stimulated 
by  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  in 
which  an  elaborate  parallel  had  been  insti- 
tuted between  the  genius  of  Dante  and  that 
of  Milton.  With  this  critique  he  had  been, 
he  said,  much  delighted,  and  wished  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
propounded.  Among  the  many  triumphs 
achieved  !^  Mr.  Macaulay's  genius,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  was  ever  more 
signal  than  that  nearly  his  first  Essay  in- 
duced a  mind  like  that  of  Robert  Hall  to 
study  a  new  language  at  the  age  of  threescore, 
just  to  verify  the  justice  of  the  criticisms. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, in  his  admirable  critique  on  Robert  Hall 
as  a  *'  preacher  "  (well  worthy  of  universal 
perusal),  that  his  eloquence  in  later  years 
lost  somewhat  of  the  fire  which  character- 
ised the  oratory  of  his  youth  and  manhood. 
But  what  was  lost  in  this  respect  was  gained 
in  tenderness  and  pathos,  in  elevation  of  Chris- 
tian sentiment  and  depth  of  Christian  feeling. 
It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Robert  Hall 
that  all  his  great  powers  were  consecrated 
to  the  noblest  purposes ;  subordinated  to 
objects  better  worth  living  for  than  intellec- 
tual power  or  intellectual  fame.  His  sacred 
ambition  was  for  the  formation,  in  himself 
and  others,  of  the  Christian  character.  To 
moral  self-culture  he  sought,  as  all  ought  to 
do,  but  80  few  really  do,  to  ooDseorate  every 


endowment  of  his  intellect.  Of  the  posses 
sion  of  high  powers  he  could  not  but  be 
conscious ;  and  of  the  temptations  they  in- 
volved he  was  also  profoundly  sensible.  Hia 
life  snows  us  that  he  had  learned  how  to 
make  them  keep  their  place.  Naturally  Im- 
petuous, impatient,  choleric,  he  sedulously 
watched  over  these  infirmities  in  temper, 
and  became  remarkable  for  humility  and 
simplicity  ;  full. of  ambition,  he  submitted  to 
cast  down  "  every  proud  imagination  ;  "  in 
his  youth  fiery  and  pugnacious,  he  learned 
in  his  later  years  to  hate  controversy,  and 
exercised  in  an  eminent  degree  that  charity 
toward  all  good  men  of  all  parties,  which 
made  him  say  in  one  of  his  sermons,  *'  He 
who  is  good  enough  for  Christ  is  good 
enough  for  me."  In  his  manners  he  was  as 
unsophisticated  as  a  child,  and  in  his  conduct 
full  of,  generosity  and  benevolence.  His  pa- 
tience and  fortitude  were  eminently  displayed 
in  the  uncomplaining  endurance  of  those 
frightful  sufferings  which  made  his  life  a 
perpetual  martyrdom ;  while  his  faith  and 
humility  were  evinced  no  less  in  his  admis- 
sion, that  none  of  these  pangs  could  have 
been  spared.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review*  "It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  works  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  without  perceiving  that  hit 
pasaons  in  his  youth  were  turbulent  in  the 
extreme — that  the  energies  of  his  mind  were 
then  scarcely  under  his  own  control — that 
years  of  reflection  and  dear  bought  experi- 
ence were  wanting  to  him,  above  all  men,  in 
order  to  tame  his  spirit — ^that,  like  Milton's 
lion,  he  was  a  long  time  before  he  could 
struggle  out  of  earth."  '*  I  presume,"  says 
he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  the  Lord  sees  I 
require  more  hammering  and  hewing  than 
almost  any  other  stone  that  was  ever  selected 
for  his  spiritual  building,  and  that  is  the 
secret  of  his  dealing  with  me."  In  a  word, 
he  exhibited  the  traits  of  a  genuine  Christian 
— his  character  shining  with  a  mpre  lustrous 
light  as  he  advanced  in  years,  '*  growing 
brighter  and  brighter  to  the  perfect  day." 

The  character  to  which  he  chiefly  aspired 
himself,  he  was  equally  anxious  to  aid  in 
forming  in  his  fellow  men,  and  to  this  conse- 
crated his  genius  as  an  object  well  worthy  of 
it.  Hence  his  contentment  with  a  lot  far 
more  obscure  than  he  could  easily  have  at** 
tained  in  any  department  of  secular  life ;  and 
hence,  with  Paul,  he  accounted  it  his  chief 
glory  to  be  a  "  Christian  minister." 
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JUDAS  THE  APOSTATE. 


From  Bentley'8  Miaoenaoy. 
JITDAS  THE  APOSTATE. 

trou  the  danish  of  adam  oshlenschlosger. 

bt  mrs.  bu8hbt. 

Judas. 

To  sach  a  oliief  what  do  I  owe  T 

No  loyalty  can  he  deserye — 
Nor  wealth  nor  power  can  he  bestow— 

What  profit  longer  him  to  serve  7  , 

» 

His  wild  chimeras  shall  no  more 
V    As  sacred  truths  regarded  be; 
Enthusiasm's  dream  is  o'er. 
It  shall  no  longer  fetter  me. 

Words  t  what  are  they  but  empty  sounds  T 

And  what  is  virtue  but  a  name? 
The  wealth  with  which  this  world  abounds, 

That  forms  the  heaven  which  I  would  claim. 

Satan  {amidBt  a  rising  tempest). 
Hail !  hail,  my  son  \    Seek  thou  for  gold— « 
It  shines  within  the  earth's  rich  mould. 

Judas. 

Wh^t  voice  was  that  7    It  called  me  "  son  **-^ 
What  flitting  form  before  me  passed  7 

My  blood  runs  cold — would  it  were  done» 
And  every  doubt  behind  me  cast ! 

Why  tremble  thus  7    Bark  fears,  fkreweQ  t 

'  It  cannot  be  the  crime  it  seems — 
The  rich  rewurd  will  soon  dispel. 

With  brighter  thoughts,  these  fever-dreams. 

Abashed  before  hit  chiding  look, 

I  stand  convicted  and  dismayed ; 
Such  shame  I  can  no  longer  brook — 

He  shall  be  to  his  foes  betrayed  ! 

Satan  {with  wild  mocking  laughter). 

The  air  is  darkening  round  yon  blooming  world, 
From  whence  a  guilty  soul  shall  soon  be  hurled. 
Proceed,  my  son;  Heaven  hath  no  joys  so  great 
As  those  on  gratified  revenge  that  wait  I 

Judas. 

A  storm  seems  rising — ^how  the  wild  winds  sigh. 
And  with   the  sound   of  distant   thunders 
blend ! 
The  stars  gleam  redly  in  the  lurid  sky. 
While  to  the  high  priest's  house  my  steps  I 
bend. 

Satan. 

Angels  of  darkness !  ye  who  soar 
Over  the  earth  at  nudnight's  hour; 

When  the  pate  traitor's  task  is  o'er, 
Make  his  apostate  spirit  cower ! 

Judas. 

Conflicting  doubts  are  passed — his  fiato 
Is  fixed;  the  deed — the  deed  is  done  J 

And  lo  !  this  purse  of  goodly  weight 
Is  the  rich  guerdon  I  have  won. 

The  Anoels  or  Darkness. 

Woe  to  thee  !  woe  to  thee !    Whom  hast  thou 
sold 
Him  thou  didst  follow,  and  vow  to  obey. 

I 


Urged  by  base  hatred,  and  craving  for  gold. 
Thy  master  himself  thou  hast  dared  to  be- 
tray. 

Judas. 

How  fearfully  the  tempest  rages  round — 
,  The   vivid    lightnings   flash — the   thunders 
roar; 
Methought  I  heard  some  strange  mysterious 
sound — 
Come,  let  me  hasten  from  the  high  priest* s 
door. 

The  Angei.8  of  Bajucness. 

A  sword  is  flashing  o'er  thee  'midst  the  storm, 
•  Such  as  thine  earliest  ancestor  beheld — 
Adam — the  while  his  weak  and  sinAil  form 
Was  from  his  beauteous  Paradise  expelled. 

Judas. 

Alas  !  sharp  thorns  seem  piercing  me,  a  dart, 
As  from  some  arrow  sped,  has  struck  my  heart 

The  Anqels  op  Dabrness. 

Like  the  mysterious  hand  of  doom 
Belshazzar  saw,  his  pleasures  blighting. 

Thy  passport  to  the  loathsome  tomb 
Yon  blood-red  stars  above  are  writing. 

Judas. 

The  tomb  ?    Away !  I  will  not  die. 
Fiends  !  from  your  grasp  I  still  can  fly  ! 

The  Angels  of  Darkness. 

Tes  !  yes  !  as  Cain,  the  murd'rer,  fled 
When  he.  beheld  his  brother  dead  ! 

JUDAA, 

Hush,  mocking  sounds!    To  God  I  still  can 

pray. 
He  knows  sin  is  the  heritage  of  olar. 

The  Angels  of  Dabknss0. 

Reraemberest  thou  the  rich  man's  prayer  7 
In  hell  'twas  uttered,  'midst  despair. 

Judas. 

The  wealth  too  dearly  bought,  I  will  not  keep, 
But  cast  this  fatal  purse  into  the  deep. 

The  Angels  of  Dabknesb  (toith  peals  of  de- 
risive laughter).  * 

Judas !  canst  thou  also  oast  away 

The  crime  that  stains  thy  guilty  sj^it — say  7 

Judas. 

The  fiirions  tempest  round  me  raves. 

Madly  the  troubled  waters  roar; 
The  dead  scoff  at  me  fr^m  their  graves — 

For  me  there  is  no  r^fhge  more ! 


The  gale  increases  with  the  gloom  of  night; 
The  loftiest  trees  are  bent  beneath  its  might; 

And  Nature  seems  convulsed  above,  around. 
But  One  no  longer  hears  the  raging  storm. 

Hell  hath  its  reckless  victim  claimed,  and 
found; 
And  yonder  hangs  his  pallid,  lifeless  form ! 
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CHAPTB&  TBS  FOURTEENTH. — ^IMSIDK  ^BB  HOUSE. 


Mrs.  Pentrxath's  Burprlfle  at  Beeing  a 
Iftdj  through  the  window  was  doubled  by 
her  amasement  at  aeeiog  a  gentleman,  when 
she  opened  the  door.  Waiting  cloae  to  the 
bell-handle,  after  he  had  rung,  instead  of  re- 
joining his  niece  on  the  step,  Uncle  Joseph 
stood  near  enough  to  the  house  to  be  out  of 
the  range  of  view  from  Mrs..  Pentreath's 
window.  To  the  housekeeper's  excited  im- 
agination, he  appeared  on  the  threshold  with 
the  suddenness  of  an  apparition— the  ap- 
parition of  a  little  rosy-faced  old  gentleman, 
smiling,  bowing,  and  taking  off  his  hat 
with  a  superb  flourish  of  politeness,  which 
bad  something  quite  superhuman  in  the 
sweep  and  the  dexterity  of  it. 

*'  How  do  you  do  ?  .  We  have  come  to  see 
the  house,"  said  Uncle  Joseph,  trying  iiis 
infallible  expedient  for  gaining  admission, 
the  instant  the  door  was  opened. 

Mrs.  Pentreath  was  struck  speechless. 
Who  was  this  familiar  old  gentleman  with 
the  foreign  accent  and  the  fantastic  bow? 
and  what  did  he  mean  by  talking  to  her  as 
if  she  was  his  intimate  friend  ?  Mrs.  Frank- 
land's  letter  said  not  so  much,  from  begin- 
fiing  to  end,  as  one  word  about  him. 

*'  How  do  you  do  ?  We  haye  come  to  see 
the  house,''  repeated  Uncle  Joseph,  giving 
his  irresistible  form  of  salutation  the  benefit 
of  a  second  trial. 

"  So  you  said  just  now,  sir,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Pentreath,  recovering  self-possession 
enough  to  use  her  tongue  in  her  own  defence. 
"Does  the  lady,"  she  continued,  looking 
down  over  the  old  man's  shoulder  at  th^ 
step  on  which  his  niece  was  standing :  *<  does 
the  lady  wish  to  see  the  house  too?  " 

Sarah's  gently-spoken  reply  in  the  afBrm- 
atiTe,  short  as  it  was,  convinced  the  house- 
keeper that  the  woman  described  in  Mrs. 
Frankland's  letter  really  and  truly  stood 
before  her.  Besides  the  neat,  quiet  dress, 
there  was  now  the  softly-toned  voice,  and, 
when  she  looked  np  for  a  moment,  there 
vere  the  timid  eyes  also  to  identify  her  by  ! 
In  relation  to  this  one  of  the  two  strangers, 
Mrs.  Pentreath,  however  agitated  and  sur- 
prised she  might  be,  could  no  longer  feel  any 
uncertainty  about  the  course  she  ought  to 
i^opt.  But  in  relation  to  the  other  visitor, 
the  incomprehensible  old  foreigner,  she  vras 
beset  by  the  most  bewildering  doubts.  Would 
it  be  safest  to  hold  to  the  letter  of  Mrs, 


Frankland's  instructions,  and  ask  him  to 
vrait  outside  while  the  lady  was  being  shown 
over  the  house?  or  would  it  be  best  to  act 
on  her  ovrn  responsibility  and  to  risk  giving 
him  admission  as  weU  as  hi^  companion? 
This  was  a  difficult  point  to  decide,  and 
therefore  one  which  it  was  necessary  to 
submit  to  the  luperior  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Munder. 

**  Will  you  step  in  for  a  moment,  and  wait 
here  while  I  speak  to  the  steward,"  said  Mrs. 
Pentreath,  pointedly  neglecting  to  not.cethe 
familiar  old  foreigner,  and  addressing  herself 
straight  through  him  to  the  lady  on  the  steps 
below. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Uncle 
Joseph,  smiling  and  bowing,  impervious  to 
rebuke.  «*  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  he  whis- 
pered triumphantly  to  his  niece,  as  she  passed 
him  on  her  way  into  the  house. 

Mrs.  Pentreath's  first  impulse  was  to  go 
down-stairs  at  once,  and  speak  to  Mr.  Mun- 
der. But  a  timely  recollection  of  that  part 
of  Mrs.  Frankland's  letter  which  enjoined 
her  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  lady  in  the  quiet 
dress,  brought  her  to  a  standnstill  the  next 
moment.  She  was  the  more  easily  recalled 
to  a  remembrance  of  this  particular  injunc- 
tion, by  a  curious  alteration  in  the  conduct  of 
the  lady  herself,  who  seemed  to  lose  all  her 
diffidence,  and  to  become  surprisingly  im« 
patient  to  lead  the  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  house,  the  moment  she  had  stepped  across 
the  threshold. 

** Betsey!"  cried  Mrs.  Pentreath,  cau- 
tiously calling  to  the  servant  after  she  had 
retired  only  a  few  paces  from  the  visitors. 
<<  Betsey !  ask  Mr.  Munder  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  step  this  way." 

Mr.  Munder  presented  himself  with  great 
deliberation,  and  with  a  certain  dark  and 
lowering  dignity  in  his  face.  He*  had  been 
accustomed  to  be  treated  with  deference,  and 
he  was  not  pleased  with  the  housekeeper  for 
unceremoniously  leaving  him  the  moment 
she  heard  the  ring  at  the  bell,  without  giv* 
ing  him  time  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
Mrs.  Frankland's  letter.  Accordingly ,  when 
Mrs.  Pentreath,  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment, drew  him  aside  out  of  hearing,  and 
confided  to  him,  in  a  whisper,  the  astound* 
ing  intelligence  that  the  lady  in  whom  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frankland  were  so  mysteriously  in- 
terested, was,  at   that   moment,   actualljf 
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standing  before  him  in  the  house,  he  received 
her  communication  with  an  air  of  the  most 
provoking  indifference.  It  was  worse  still, 
when  she  proceeded  to  state  her  difficulties— 
warily  keeping  her  eje  on  the  two  strangers 
all  the  whil%  Appeal  as  respectfully  as  she 
might  to  Mr.  Munder's  superior  wisdom  for 
guidknoe,  he  persisted  in  listening  with  a 
disparaging  frown,  and  Aided  by  irritably 
contradicting  her  when  she  ventured  to  add, 
in  conclusion,  that  her  own  ideas  inclined  her 
to  assume  oo  responsibility,  and  to  beg  the 
foreign  gentleman,  to  wait  outside  while 
the  ]a<}y,  in  conformity  with  Mrs.  Frank- 
land's  instructions,  was  being  shown  over 
the  house. 

"  Such  may  be  your  opinion,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Munder  severely.    *<  It  is  not  mine." 

The  housekeeper  looked  aghast.  "  Per- 
haps," she  suggested  deferentially,  *<yon 
think  that  the  foreign  old  gentleman  would 
be  likely  to  insist  on  going  over  the  house 
with  the  lady?" 

<*  Of  course,  I  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Munder. 
(He  had  thought  nothing  of  the  sort ;  his 
only  idea  just  then  being  the  idea  of  as- 
serting his  own  supremacy  by  setting  him- 
self steadily  in  opposition  to  any  preconceived 
arrangements  of  Mrs.  Pentreath.) 

**  Tiien  jou  would  take  the  responsibility 
of  showing  them  both  over  the  house,  seeing 
that  they  have  both  come  to  the  door  to- 
gether?" asked  the  housekeeper. 

*'  Of  course,  I  would,"  answered  the 
steward,  with  the  marvellous  promptitude  of 
resolution  which  distinguishes  all  superior 
men. 

<*  Well,  Mr.  Munder,  I  am  always  glad  to 
be  guided  by  your  opinion,  and  I  will  be 
guided  by  it  now,"  said  Mrs.  Pentreath. 
^<  But,  as  there  will  be  twopeoplato  look 
after — for  I  would  not  trust  the  foreigner 
out  of  sight  on  any  consideration  whatever — 
I  must  really  beg  you  to  share  the  trouble  of 
showing  them  over  the  house  along  with  me. 
I  am  so  excited  and  nervous,  that  I  don't  feel 
as  if  I  had  all  my  wits  about  me — I  never 
was  placed  in  such  a  position  as  this  before 
"—I  am  in  the  midst  of  mysteries  that  I  don't 
understand — and,  in  short,  if  I  can't  count 
on  your  assistance,  I  won't  answer  for  it 
that  I  shall  not  make  some  mistake.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  make  a  mistake,  not 
only  on  my  own  aocotint,  but — "  Here  the 
housekeeper  stopped,  and  looked  hard  at  Mr. 
Munder. 


*'  Go  on,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Munder,  with 
cruel  composure. 

*<  Not  only  on  my  own  account,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Pentreath,  demurely,  <*  but  on  yours; 
for  Mrs.  Frankland's  letter  certainly  casts 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  this  delicate 
business  on  your  shoulders,  as  well  as  od 
mine." 

Mr.  Munder  recoiled  a  few  steps,  turned' 
red,  opened  his  lips  indignantly,  hesitated, 
and  closed  them  again .  He  was  fairly  caught 
in  a  trap  of  his  own  setting.  He  could  not 
retreat  from  the  responsibility  of  directing 
the  housekeeper's  conduct,  the  moment  after 
he  had  voluntarily  assumed  it ;  and  he  could 
not  deny  that  Mrs.  Frankland's  letter  posi- 
tively and  repeatedly  referred  to  him  by 
name.  There  was  only  one  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty  with  dignity,  and  Mr. 
Munder  unblushingty  took  that  way,  the 
moment  he  had  recovered  self-possession 
enough  to  collect  himself  for  the  effort. 

<*  I  am  perfectlyamazed,  Mrs.  Pentreath," 
he  began,  with  the  gravest  dignity.  **  Tes, 
I  repeat,  I  am  perfectly  amazed,  that  yoa 
should  think  me  capable  of  leaving  you  to 
go  over  the  house  alone,  under  such  remark- 
able circumstances  as  those  we  are  now 
placed  in.  No,  ma'am  !  whatever  my  other 
faults  may  be,  shrinking  from  my  share  of  a 
responsibility  is  not  one  of  them.  I  don't 
require  to  be  reminded  of  Mrs.  Frankland's 
letter ;  and — no ! — I  don''t  require  any  apolo- 
gies. I  am  quite  ready,  ma'am — quite 
ready  to  show  the  way  up-stairs,  whenever 
you  are." 

*<  The  sooner  the  better,  Mr.  Munder— for 
there  is  that  audacious  old  foreigner  actually 
chattering  to  Betsey  now,  as  if  he  had  known 
her  all  his  life !  " 

The  assertion  was  quite  true.  Uncle  Jo- 
seph was  exercising  his  gift  of  familiarity  on 
the  maid-servant  (who  had  lingered  to  stare 
at  the  strangers,  instead  of  going  back  to 
the  kitchen) ,  just  as  he  had  already  exercised 
it  on  the  old  lady  passenger  in  the  stage- 
coach, and  on  the  driver  of  the  pony-chaise, 
which  took  his  niece  and  himself  to  the  post- 
town  of  Porthgenna.  While  the  hoase-  ^ 
keeper  and  the  steward  were  holding  their 
private  conference,  he  was  keeping  Betsey 
in  ecstacies  of  suppressed  giggling  by  the 
odd  questions  that  he  asked  about  the  house, 
and  about  how  she  got  on  with  her  work  in 
it.    His  inquiries  had  naturally  led  horn 
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the  8oath  «ide  of  the  bailding,  by  which  he 
and  his  companion  bad  entered,  to  the  weat 
side,  which  they  were  shortly  to  explore; 
and,  thence,  roand  to  the  north  side,  which 
was  forbidden  ground  to  everybody  in  the 
house.  W^en  Mrs.  Pentreath  came  forward 
with  the  steward,  she  overheard  this  ex- 
change of  qnestion  and  answer  passing  be- 
tween the  foreigner  and  the  maid  : 

"  Bat  tell  me,  Betzi,  my  dear,"  said  Uncle 
Joseph.  **  Why  does  nobody  ever  go  into 
these  mouldy  old  rooms?  " 

*' Because  there's  a  ghoet  in  them,"  an- 
swered Betsey,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  as 
if  a  series  of  haunted  rooms  and  a  series  of 
excellent  jokes  meant  precisely  the  same 
thing. 

*^  Hold  your  tongue  di^ctly,  and  go  back 
to  the  kitchen,"  cried  Mrs.  Pentreath,  indig- 
'  nantl J.  ^ *  The  ignorant  people  about  here , ' ' 
she  continued,  still  pointedly  overlooking 
Uncle  Joseph,  and  addressing  herself  only  to 
Sarah,  **  tell  absurd  stories  about  some  old 
rooms  on  the  unrepaired  side  of  the  house, 
which  have  not  been  inhabited  for  more  than 
half  a  century  past — absurd  stories  about  a 
ghost;  and  my  servant  is  foolish  enough  to 
believe  them." 

*'No,  Fm  not,"  said  Betsey,  retiring, 
under  protest,  to  the  lower  regions.  **  I 
don't  believe  a  word  about  the  ghost— at 
least,  not  in  the  day-time."  Adding  that 
important  saving  clause  in  a  whisper,  Betsey 
unwillingly  withdrew  from  the  scene. 

Mrs.  Pentreath  observed  with  some  sur- 
prise that  the  mysterious  lady  in  the  quiet 
dress  tamed  very  pale  at  the  mention  of  the 
ghost-story,  and  made  no  remark  on  it  what- 
ever. While  she  was  still  wondering  what 
this  meant,  Mr.  Munder  emerged  into  digni- 
M  prominence*  and  loftily  addressed  him- 
Belf,  not  to  Uncle  Joseph  "and  not  to  Sarah, 
but  to  the  empty  air  between  them. 

"  If  yon  wish  to  see  the  house,"  he  said, 
**  jou  will  have  the  goodness  to  follow  me." 

With  those  words,  Mr.  Munder  turned 
iolemnly  into  the  passage  that  led  to  the  foot 
of  the  west  staircase ;  walking  with  that 
pocnliar  slow  strut  in  which  all  serious- 
minded  English  people  indulge  when  they 
go  out  to  take  a  little  exercise  on  Sunday. 
The  housekeeper,  adapting  her  pace  with 
feminine  pliancy  to  the  pace  of  the  steward, 
walked  the  national  Sabbatarian  Polonaise 


by  his  side,  as  if  she  was  out  with  him  for  a 
mouthful  of  fresh  air,  between  the  services. 

*'A8  I  am  a  living  sinner,  this  going  over 
the  house  is  like  going  to  a  funeral !  "  whis- 
pered Uncle  Joseph  to  his  niece.  He  drew 
her  arm  into  his,  and  felt,  as  he  did  so,  that 
she  was  trembling. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  he  asked  under 
his  breath. 

**  Uncle!  there  is  something  unnatural 
about  the  readiness  of  these  people  to  show 
us  over  the  house,"  was  the  faintly-whi»- 
pered  answer.  *'  What  were  they  talking 
about,  just  now,  out  of  our  hearing?  Why 
did  that  woman  keep  her  eyes  fixed  so  con- 
stoutly  on  me  ?  " 

Before  the  old  man  could  answer,  the 
housekeeper  looked  round,  and  begged,  with 
the  severest  emphasis,  that  they  would  be 
good  enough  to  follow .  In  less  than  another 
minute  they  were  all  stonding  at  the  foot  of 
the  west  stoircase. 

**Aha !  "  cried  Uncle  Joseph,  as  easy  and 
talkative  as  ever,  even  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Munder  himself.  <*A  fine  big  house,  and  a 
very  good  staircase." 

*'  We  are  not  accustomed  to  hear  either 
the  house  or  the  staircase  spoken  of  in  those 
terms,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Munder,  resolving  to 
nip  the  foreigner's  familiarity  in^  the  bud. 
**  The  Guide  to  West  Cornwall,  which  you 
would  have  done  well  to  make  yourself  ao^ 
quainted  with  before  you  came  here,  de- 
scribes Porthgenna Tower  as  a  Mansion,  and 
uses  the  word  Spacious,  in  speaking  of  the 
west  staircase.  I  regret  to  find,  sir,  that 
you  have  not  consulted  the  Guide  Book  to 
Weat  Cornwall." 

**  And  why  ?  "  rejoined  the  unabashed 
German.  '*  What  do  I  want  with  a  bok>k, 
when  I  have  got  you  for  my  guide?  Ah, 
dear  sir,  but  you  are  not  just  to  yourself! 
Is  not  a  living  guide  like  you,  who  talks  and 
walks  about,  better  for  me  than  dead  leaves 
of  print  and  paper?  Ah,  no,  no!  I  shall 
not  hear  another  word— I  shall  not  hear  you 
do  any  more  injustice  to  yourself."  Here 
Uncle  Joseph  made  another  fantastic  bow, 
looked  up  smiling  into  the  steward's  face,  and 
shook  his  head  several  times  with  an  air  of 
friendly  reproach. 

Mr.  Munder  felt  paralyzed.  He  could  not 
have  been  treated  with  more  easy  and  indif- 
ferent  (iamiliarity  if   this    obscuie   foreign 
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stranger  had  been  an  Engliah  dnke.  He  had 
often  heard  of  the  climax  of  audacity ;  and 
here  it  was  visibly  and  marTelloasly  em- 
bodied iq,  one  email,  elderly  individaiU  who 
did  not  rise  qnite  five  feet  from  the  ground 
he  stood  on  ! 

While  the  steward  was  swelling  with  a 
sense  of  injury  too  large  for  utterance,  the 
housekeeper,  followed  by  Sarah,  was  slowly 
ascending  the  stairs.  Uode  Joseph,  seeing 
them  go  up,  hastened  to  join  his  niece,  and 
Mr.  Munder,  after  waiting  a  little  while  on 
the  mat  to  recover  himself,  followed  the 
audacious  foreigner  with  the  intention  of 
watching  his  conduct  narrowly,  and  chastis- 
ing his  insolence  at  the  first  opportunity 
with  stinging  words  of  rebuke. 

The  procession  up  the  stairs  thus  formed, 
was  not,  however,  dosed  by  the  steward :  it 
was  further  adorned  and  completed  by 
Betsey,  the  servant-maid,  who  stole  out  of 
the  kitchen  to  follow  the  strange  visitors 
over  the  house,  as  closely  as  she  could  with- 
out attracting  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Pentreath. 
Betsey  had  her  share  of  natural  human  cu- 
riosity and  love  of  change.  No  such  event 
as  the  arrival  of  strangers  had  ever  before 
enlivened  the  dreary  monotony  of  Forth- 
genna  Tower,  within  her  experience;  and 
she  was  resolved  not  to  stay  alone  in  the 
kitchen,  while  there  was  a  chance  of  hear- 
ing a  stray  word  of  the  conversation,  or 
catching  a  chance  glimpse  of  the  proceed- 
ings among  the  company  up-stairs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  housekeeper  had  led 
the  way  as  far  as  the  first  floor  landing,  on 
either  side  of  which  the  principal  rooms  in 
the  west  front  were  situated.  Sharpened  by 
fear  and  suspicion,  Sarah's  eyes  immediately 
detected  the  repairs  which  had  been  effected 
in  the  banisters  and  stairs  of  the  second 
flight. 

*'  You  have  had  workmen  in  the  house  ? " 
she  said  quickly  to  Mrs.  Pentreath. 

*'Yon  mean  on  the  stairs!  "  returned  the 
housekeeper.  **  Yes,  we  have  had  workmen 
there." 

"  And  nowhere  else!  " 

'*No.  But  they  are  vranted  in  other 
places  badly  enough.  Even  here,  on  the 
best  side  of  the  hous'>,  half  the  bedrooms 
up-stairs  are  hardly  fit  to  sl^p  in.  They 
were  any  thing  but  comfortable,  as  I  have 
heard,  even  in  the  late  Mrs.  Treverton's 
time ;  and  since  she  died — " 


The  housekeeper  stopped  with  a  frovrn, 
and  a  look  of  surprise.  The  lady  in  the 
quiet  dress,  instead  of  sastaining  the  repu- 
tation for  good  manners  which  had  been 
conferred  on  her  in  Mrs.  Frankland's  letter, 
was  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  discourtesy 
of  turning  away  from  Mrs.  Pentreath  before 
she  had  done  speaking.  Determined  not  to 
allow  herself  to  be  impertinently  silenced  in 
that  way,  she  coldly  and  distinctly  repeated 
her  last  words : 

"  And  since  Mrs.  Treverton  died " 

She  was  interrupted  for  the  second  time. 
The  strange  lady  quickly  turning  round 
again,  con(h)nted  her  with  a  very  pale  face 
and  a  very  ei^r  look,  and  asked,  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner,  an  utterly  irrelevant 
question. 

"Tell  me  about  that  ghost-story,"  she 
said.  ''Do  they  say  it  is  the  ghost  of  a 
man  or  a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  was  speaking  of  the  late  Mrs.  Trever- 
ton," said  the  housekeeper  in  her  severest 
tones  of  reproof,  "  and  not  of  the  ghost- 
story  about  the  north  rooms.  You  would 
have  known  that,  if  you  had  done  me  the 
favor  to  listen  to  what  I  said." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  beg  your  pardon 
a  thousand  times,  for  seeming  inattentive !  It 
struck  me  just  then— or,  at  least  I  wanted 
to  know — " 

'*  If  you  care  to  know  about  any  thing  to 
absurd,"  said  Mrs.  Pentreath,  mollified  by 
the  evident  sincerity  of  the  apology  that  bad 
been  oflfored  to  her,  "  the  ghost,  according  to 
the  story,  is  the  ghost  of  a  woman." 

The  strange  lady's  face  grew  whiter  than 
ever ;  and  she  turned  away  once  more  to  the 
open  window  on  tAe  landing. 

"  Qow  hot  it  is!  "  she  said,  putting  her 
head  out  into  the  air. 

*'  Hot,  with  a  northeast  wind !  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Pentreath  in  amazement. 

Hete  Uncle  Joseph  came  forward  with  a 
polite  request  to  know,  when  they  were 
going  to  look  over  the  rooms.  For  the  last 
few  minutes  he  had  been  asking  all  sorts  of 
questions  of  Mr.  Munder ;  and,  having  re- 
ceived no  answers  which  were  not-  of  the 
shortest  and  most  ungracious  kind,  had  given 
up  talking  to  the  steward  in  despair. 

Mrs.  Pentreath  prepared  to  lead  the  way 
into  the  breakfast-room,  library,  and  draw- 
ing-room. All  three  communicated  with 
each  other,  and  each  room  had  a  second  dour 
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openiDg  on  a  long  passage,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  first- 
fioor  landing.  Before  leading  the  way  into 
ttiese  rooms,  the  housekeeper  touched  Sarah 
on  the  shoulder  to  intimate  that  it  was  time 
to  be  moving  on. 

^*  As  for  the  ghpst^story,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Pentreath  while  she«opened  the  breakfast- 
room  door,  **  you  must  apply  to  the  igno- 
rant people  who  belicTe  in  it,  if  you  want 
to  hear  it  all  told.  Whether  the  ghost  is  an 
old  ghost  or  a  new  ghost,  and  why  she  is 
supposed  to  walk,  is  more  than  I  can  tell 
Tou.''  In  spite  of  the  housekeeper's  a£fect- 
atioQ  of  indifference  towards  the  popular 
superstition,  she  had  heard  e.\ough  of  the 
ghost-story  to  frighten  her,  though  she 
would  not  confess  it.  Inside  the  house,  or 
outside  the  higuie,  nobody  much  less  willing 
to  venture  into  the  north  rooms  alon%  could 
in  real  truth  have  been  found  than  Mrs. 
Pentreath  herself. 

While  the  housekeeper  was  drawing  up 
the  blinds  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  and  while 
Mr.  Munder  was  opening  the  door  that  led 
oat  of  it  into  the  library,  Uncle  Joseph  stole 
to  his  niece's  side,  and  spoke  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  to  her  in  his  quaint, 
kindly  way. 

*'  Courage !  "  he  whispered.  **  Keep  your 
wits  about  you,  Sarah,  and  catch  your  little 
opportuvty  whenever  you  can." 

'*  My  thoughts !  My  thoughts !  "  she  an- 
swered in  the  same  low  key.  *'  This  house 
rouses  them  all  against  me.  0  why  did  I 
erer  venture  into  it  again  !  " 

^'  You  had  better  look  at  the  view  from 
the  window  now,"  said  Mrs.  Pentreath, 
aitersbe  had  drawn  up  the  blind.  «  It  is 
very  much  admired." 

While  affairs  were  in  this  stage  of  prog- 
ress on  the  first  floor  of  the  house,  Betsey, 
*  who  had  been  hitherto  stealing  up  by  a  stair 
at  a  time  from  the  hall,  and  listening  with 
all  her  ears  in  the  intervals  of  the  ascent, 
finding  that  no  sound  of  voices  now  reached 
her,  bethought  herself  of  returning  to  the 
kitchen  again,  and  of  looking  an»r  the 
bouae-keeper's  dinner,  which  .was  being 
kept  warm  by  the  fire.  She  descended  to 
the  lower  regions,  wondering  what  part  of 
the  boose  the  strangers  would  want  to  see 
Aeit,  and  puzzling  her  brains  to  find  out 
*ome  excuse  for  attaching  herself  to  the  ex- 
ploring party. 
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After  the  yiew  from  the  breakfast-room 
window  had  been  duly  contemplated,  the 
library  was  next  entered.  In  this  room, 
Mrs.  Pentreath,  having  some  leisure  to  look 
about  her,  and  employing  that  leisure  in 
observing  the  conduct  of  the  steward,  ar- 
rived at  the  unpleasant  conviction  that  Mr. 
Munder  was  by  no  means  to  be  depended  on 
to  assist  her  in  the  important  business  of 
watching  the  proceedings  of  the  two  stran- 
gers. Doubly  stimulated  to  assert  his  own 
dignity  by  the  disrespectfully  easy  manner 
in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  Uncle  Jo- 
seph, the  sole  object  of  Mr.  Munder 's  ambi- 
tion seemed  to  be  to  divest  himself  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  of  the  character  of  guide, 
which  the  unscrupulous  foreigner  sought  to 
confer  on  him.  He  sauntered  heavily  about 
tlie  rooms,  with  the  air  of  a  casual  visitor^ 
staring  out  of  the  window,  peeping  into 
books  on  tables,  frowning  at  himself  in  the 
chimney-glasses — ^looking,  in  short,  any- 
where but  where  he  ought  to  look.  The 
housekeeper,  exasperated  by  this  affectation 
of  indifference,  whispered  to  him  irritably  to 
keep  his  eyes  on  the  foreigner,  as  it  was 
quite  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  look  after 
the  lady  in  the  quiet  drees. 

**  Very  good  ;  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Mun- 
der, with  sulky  carelessness.  **  And  where 
are  you  going  to  next,  ma'am,  after  we  have 
been  into  the  drawing-room?  Back  again, 
through  the  library,  into  the  breakfast- 
room  7  or  out  at  once  into  the  passage?  Be 
good  enough  to  settle  which,  as  you.  seem  to 
be  in  the  way  of  settling  every  thing." 
•  *'  Into  the  passage,  to  be  sure,"  answered 
Mrs.  Pentreath,  *'  to  show  the  next  three 
rooms  beyond  these." 

Mr.  Munder  sauntered  out  of  the  library, 
through  the  doorway  of  communication , 
into  the  drawing-room,  unlocked  the  door 
leading  into  the  passage — then,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  housekeeper,  strolled  to  the 
fireplace  and  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass 
over  it,  just  as  attentively  as  he  had  looked 
at  himself  in  the  library  mirror,  hardly  a 
minute  before. 

*'This  is  the  west  drawing-room,"  said 
Mrs.  Pentreath,  calling  to  the  visitors. 
*'  The  carving  of  the  stone  chimney-piece," 
she  added,  with  the  viischievous  intention 
of  bringing  them  into  the  closest  proximity 
to  the  steward,  **  is  considered  the  finest 
thing  in  the  whole  apartment." 
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aoald  not  tear  herself  away  from  it.  Scrawled 
on  the  panel  in  white  chalk  was  the  figure 
— "I.*'  And  when  she  looked  down  at  the 
bunoh  of  keys  in  her  hands,  there  was  the 
figare  *<  I.,"  on  a  label,  answering  to  it. 

She  tried  to  think,  to  follow  out  any  one 
of  all  the  thronging  suspicions  that  beset  her, 
to  the  conclusion  at  which  it  might  point. 
The  effort  was  useless ;  her  mind  was  gone ; 
her  bodily  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing- 
senses  which  had  now  become  painfully  and 
incomprehensibly  sharpened — seemed  to  be 
the  sole  relics  of  intelligence  that  she  had 
left  to  guide  her.  She  put  her  hand  OTcr  her 
^es,  and  waited  a  little  so,  and  then  went 
on  slowly  along  the  landing,  looking  at  the 
doors. 

No.  "II.,»*  No.  vm.,"  No.  ««IV.," 
traced  on  the  panels  in  the  same  white 
chalk,  and  answering  to  the  numbered 
labels  on  the  keys,  the  figures  on  which  were 
written  in  ink.  No.  * <  IV. ' '  thd  middle  room 
of  the  first  floor  range  of  eight.  She 
stopped  there  again,  trembling  from  bead 
to  foot.  It  was  the  door  of  the  Myrtle 
Room. 

D  id  the  chalked  numbers  stop  there  ?  She 
l6eked  on,  down  the  landing.  No.  The 
four  doors  remaining  were  regularly  num. 
bered  on  to  *«  VIII." 

She  came  back  again  to  the  door  of  the 
Myrtle  Room,  sought  out  the  key  labelled 
with  the  figure  *'  IV."— hesitated— and 
looked  back  distrustfully  oyer  the  deserted 
hall. 

The  canvases  of  the  old  family  pictures, 
which  she  had  seen  bulging  out  from  their 
frames,  in  the  past  time  when  she  hid  the 
letter,  had,  for  the  most  part,  rotted  away 
from  them  now,  and  lay  in  great  black 
ragged  strips  on  the.  floor  of  the  ball. 
Islands  and  continents  of  damp  spread  like 
the  map  of  some  strange  region  oyer  the 
lofty  vaulted  oeili'ne.  Cobwebs,  heavy  with 
dust,  hung  down  in  festoons  from  broken 
cornices.  Dirt  stains  lay  on  the  etone  pave- 
ment, like  gross  reflections  of  the  damp 
atains  on  the  ceiling.  The  broad  flight  of 
atairs  leading  up  to  the  open  landing  before 
the  rooms  of  the  first  floor,  had  sunk  down 
bodily  towards  one  side.  The  banisters 
which  protected  the  outer  edge  of  the  land- 
ing were  broken  away  into  ragged  gaps. 
The  light  of  day  was  stained,  the  air  of 


heaven  was  stilled,  the  sounds  of  tatiStk  were 
silenced  in  the  north  hall* 

Silenced  ?  Were  all  sounds  sileiiced  ?  Or 
was  there  something  stirring  that  just 
touched  the  sense  of  hearing,  that  just  deep- 
ened the  dismal  stillness,  and  no  mare? 

Sarah  listened,  keeping  her  face  still  set 
tovrards  the  hall — ^listened,  and  heard  a  faint 
sound  behind  her.  "Was  it  outside,  the  door 
on  which  her  back  was  turned?  Or  was  it 
inside — ^in  the  Myrtle  Room  ? 

Inside.  With  the  first  conviction  of  that« 
all  thought,  all  sensation  left  her.  She  for* 
got  the  suspicious  numbering  of  the  dooxs*, 
she  became  insensible  to  the  lapse  of  time, 
unconscious  of  the  risk  of  discoveiy.  AH 
exercise  of  her  other  faculties  was  now 
merged  in  the  exercise  of  the  one  faculty  of 
listening* 

It  was  a  still,  faint,  stealthily-ruBtling 
sound ;  and  it  moved  to  and  fro  at  intervals, 
to  and  fro  softly,  now  at  one  end,  now  at 
the  other  of  the  Myrtle  Room.  There  were 
moments  when  it  grew  suddenly  distinct- 
other  moments  when  it  died  away  in  grada- 
tions too  light  to  follow.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  sweep  over  the  floor  at  a  bound — 
sometimes  it  crept  with  slow,  continuoui 
rustlings  that  just  wavered  on  the  verge  of 
absolute  silence. 

Her  feet  still  rooted  to  the  spot  on  whidk 
she  stood,  Sarah  turned  her  head  slowly, 
inch  by  inch,  towards  the  door  of  the  Myrtle 
Room.  A  moment  before,  while  she  was  as 
yet  unconscious  of  the  faint  sound  moving  to 
and  fro  within  it,  she  had  been  drawing  her 
breath  heavily  and  quickly.  She  migh t  have 
been  dead  now,  her  bosom  was  so  still,  her 
breathing  so  noiseless.  The  same  mysterious 
change  came  over  her  fi&oe  which  had  altered 
tt  when  the  darkness  began  to  gather  in  the 
little  parlor  at  Truro.  The  same  fearful 
look  of  inquiry  which  she  had  then  fixed  on 
the  vacant  corner  of  the  room,  was  in  het 
eyes  now,  as  they  slowly  turned  on  the 
door. 

"  Mistress !  '*  she  whispered.  "  Am  I  too 
late  ?    Are  you  there  before  me  ?  * ' 

The  stealthily-moving  sound  paosed-Hie* 
newed  itself— died  away  again  faintly ;  aw^y 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room. 

Her  eyes  still  remaining  fixed  on  the 
Myrtle  Room,  strained  and  opened  wider 
and  wider — opened  as  if  they  would  look 
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ih^lttteris.  Good!  I  have  only  to  wait  lill 
ah«  oomes  back,  and  to  let  th«  two  angry 
people  go  on  scoldiiig  mo  aa  long  as  they 
plaue." 

"What  are  we  to  do?  Mr.  Munder! 
wUt  on  earth  are  we  to  do?"  asked  the 
honiekeeper.  **  We  oan't  waste  the  precious 
minates  staring  at  each  other  here.  This 
woman  must  be  found.  Stop !  she  asked 
Questions  aboot  the  stairs — she  looked  up  at 
the  second  floor,  the  moment  we  got  on  the 
landing.  Mr.  Munder!  wait  here,  and  don't 
let  that  foreigner  out  of  your  sight  for  a  mo- 
m^t.  Wait  here  while  I  run  up  and  look 
Into  the  seoond-floor  passage.  All  the  bed- 
room doors  are  locked — ^I  defy  her  to  hide 
henelf  if  she  has  gone  up  there.  "With  those 
words,  the  housekeeper  ran  out  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  breathlessly  ascended  the 
Koond  flight  of  stairs. 

While  Mrs.  Pentreath  was  searching  on 
tbe  west  side  of  the  house,  Sarah  was  hnr- 
lying,  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  along  the 
lonely  passagea  that  led  to  the  north  rooms. 

Terrified  into  decisive  action  by  the  des- 
perate nature  of  the  situation ,  she  had  slipped 
oat  of  the  drawing-room  into  the  passage  the 
instant  she  saw  Mrs.  Pentreath 's  back  turned 
on  her.  Without  stopping  to  think,  without 
attemptidg  to  compose  herself,  she  ran  down 
tbe  stairs  of  tbe  first  floor,  and  made  straight 
for  the  housekeeper's  room.  She  had  no 
ezcases  ready,  if  she  had  fojand  anybody 
there,  or  if  she  had  met  anybody  on  the' way. 
She  had  formed  no  plan  where  to  seek  for 
them  next,  if  the  keys  of  the  north  rooms 
were  not  hanging  in  the  place  where  she  still 
expected  to  find  them.  Her  mind  was  lost 
in  confusion,  her  temples  throbbed  as  if  they 
would  burst  with  the  heat  at  her  bnun. 
The  one  blind,  wild,  headlong  purpose  of 
gettug  into  the  Myrtle  Room  drove  her  on, 
gave  unnatural  swiftness  to  her  trembling 
ieet,  nnnattf  ral  strength  to  her  shaking  hands, 
unnatural  courage  to  her  sinking  heart. 

She  ran  into  the  housekeeper's  room,  with- 
out even  the  ordinary  caution  of  waiting  for 
a  moment  to  listen  outside  the  door.  No  one 
was  there.  One  glance  at  the  well-remem- 
bered nail  in  the  wall  showed  her  the  keys 
■till  hanging  to  it  in  a  bunch,  as  they  had 
bung  in  the  long  past  time.  She  had  them 
iu  her  possession  in  a  moment;  and  was 
away  again,  along  the  solitary  passages  that 
led  to  the  north  rooms,  threading  their  tum- 
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ing^  and  windings  aa  if  she  had  left  them 
but  the  day  before ;  never  pausing  to  listen 
or  to  look  behind  her,  never  slackening  her 
speed  till  she  was  at  the  top  of  the  back 
staircase,  and  had  her  hand  on  the  locked 
door  that  led  into  the  north  hall. 

As  she  turned  over  the  bunch  to  find  the 
first  key  that  was  required,  she  discovered—* 
what  her  hurry  had  hitherto  prevented  her 
from  noticing — ^the  numbered  labels  which 
the  builder  had  methodically  attached  to  all 
the  keys,  when  he  had  been  sent  to  Porth- 
genna  by  Mr.  Frankland  to  survey  the  house. 
At  the  first  sight  of  them,  her  searching 
hands  paused  in  their  work  instantaneously . 
and  she  shivered  all  over,  as  if  a  sudden  chiU 
had  struck  her. 

If  she  had  been  less  violently  agitated^  the 
discovery  of  the  new  labels  and  the  suspicions 
to  which  the  sight  of  them  instantly  gave 
rise  would,  in  all  probability,  have  checked 
her  farther  progress.    But  the  confusion  of 
her  mind  was  now  too  great  to  allow  her  to 
piece  together  even  the  veriest  fragments  of 
thoughts.  Vaguely  conscious  of  a  new  terror, 
of  a  sharpened  distrust  that  doubled  and 
trebled  the  headlong  impatience  which  had 
driven  her  on  thus  far,  she  desperately  re* 
sumed  her  search  through  the  bunch  of  keys. 
One  of  them  had  no  label ;  it  was  larger 
than  the  rest — ^it  was  the  key  that  fitted  the 
door  of  communication  before  which  she 
stood.    She  turned  it  in  the  rusty  lock  with 
a  strength  which,  at  any  other  time,  she 
would  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  exert- 
ing ;  she  opened  the  door  with  a  blow  of  her 
hand,  which  burst  it  away  at  one  stroke  from 
the  jambs  to  which  it  stuck.    Panting  for 
breath,  she  flew  across  the  forsaken  northi 
hall,  without  stopping  for  one  second  to  pushi 
the   door   to  behind   her.     The  creepiujp: 
creatures,  the  noisome  house-reptiles  tha^. 
possessed  the  place,  crawled  away,  shadows- 
like,  on  either  side  of  her  towards  the  wallb . 
She  never  noticed  them,  never  turned  awag^ 
for  them.  Across  the  hall,  and  up  the  stain 
at  the  end  of  it,  she  ran,  till  she  gained  the- 
open  landing  at  the  top— and  there,  she  sud*- 
denly  checked  herself  in  front  of  the  first' 
door. 

The  first  door  of  the  long  range  of  rbema 
that  opened  on  the  landing ;  the  door  that 
fronted  the  topmost  of  the  flight  of  stairs^  ' 
She  stopped ;  she  looked  at  it— it  was  .not 
the  door  she  had  oome  to  open;  andyet^she 
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Mr.  Mander  looked  at  Mn.  Pentroatli, 
Mrs.  Pentreath  looked  at  Betsey,  Betaey 
looked  at  the  ground.  All  three  stood 
Btook-still ;  all  three  seemed  equally  incapa- 
ble of  walking  across  the  hall.  If  the 
science  of  physiognomy  l)e  not  an  entire 
delusion,  the  cause  of  this  amazing  unani- 
mity was  legibly  written  in  their  faces ;  in 
other  words,  they  all  three  looked  equally 
afraid  of  the  ghost. 

"  Water,  I  say !  Water  f "  reiterated  Un- 
cle Joseph,  shaking  his  fist  at  them.  **  She 
is  in  a  faint !  Are  you  three  at  the  door 
tiiere,  and  not  one  heart  of  mercy  among 
you?  Water!  water!  water!  Must  I 
scream  myself  into  fits  before  I  can  make 
you  hear?  " 

'*  I'll  get  the  water,  ma^am,"  said  Betsey, 
**  if  you  or  Mr.  Munder  will  please  to  take  it 
from  here  to  the  top  of  the  stairs." 

She  ran  to  the  kitchen,  and  came  back 
with  a  glass  of  water,  which  she  offered,  with 
a' respectful  curtsey,  first  to  the  housekeeper, 
-   and  then  to  the  steward. 

"  How  dare  yon  ask  us  to  carry  things  for 
^  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Pentreath,  backing  out  of 
the  doorway. 

**Yes!  how  dare  you  ask  ns?*^  added 
Mr.  Munder,  backing  after  Mrs.  Pentreath. 

'*  Water !  "  shouted  the  old  man  for  .the 
-third  time.  He  drew  his  niece  backward  a 
little,  so  that  she  could  be  supported  against 
the  wall  behind  her.  *  *  Water !  or  I  trample 
down  this  dungeon  of  a  place  about  your 
ears !  "  he  shouted^  stamping  with  impa- 
tience and  rage. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  are  you  sure  it*k  really 
the  iady  who  i^  up  there?"  asked  Betsey, 
adyancing  a  few  paces  tremulously  with  the 
glass  of  water. 

**Aro  I  sure?"  exclaimed  Uncle  Joseph, 
descending  the  stain  to  meet  her.  *'  What 
fooPs  question  is  this?  Who  should  it  be  ?  " 

^*  The  ghost,  sir,"  said  Betsey,  advancing 
more  and  more  slowly.  *'  The  ghost  of  the 
north  rooms." 

Uncle  Joseph  met  her  a  few  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  took  the  glass 
of  water  from  her  with  a  gesture  of  con- 
tempt, and  hastened  back  to  his  niece.  As 
Betsey  turned  to  effect  her  retreat,  the  bunch 
of  keys  lying  on  the  pavement  l>elow  the 
landing  caught  her  eye.«  After  a  little  hesi- 
tation, she  mustered  courage  enough  ta  pick 


them  up,  and  then  ran  with  them  out  of 
the  hall  as  fast  as  her  feet  could  cany  ber. 

Meanwhile,  Uncle  Joseph  was  moiBtenmg 
his  niece^s  lips  with  the  water,  and  sprinkling 
it  over  her  forehead.  After  a  while,  her 
breath  began  to  come  and  go  slowly,  in  &ini 
sighs,  the  muscles  of  her  face  moved  a  little, 
and  she  feebly  opened  her  eyes.  They  fixed 
aff^ightedly  on  the  old  man,  withopt  any  ex- 
pression of  recognition .  He  made  her  drink 
a  little  water,  and  spoke  to  her  gently,  and 
so  brought  her  back  at  laat  to  herself.  Her 
first  words  were,  "Don't  leave  me."  Her 
first  action,  when  she  was  able  to  move,  vu 
the  action  of  crouching  closer  to  him. 

<*  No  fear,  my  child,"  he  said  soothingly; 
« I  will  keep  by  you.  Tell  me,  Sarah,  what 
has  made  you  &int?  What  has  frightened 
you  BO?" 

"  0,  donH  ask  me!  For  God's  nke,  don't 
ask  me ! " 

<<  There,  there  f  I  shall  say  nothing,  then. 
Another  mouthful  of  water?  a  little  moath- 
fulmore?" 

**  Help  me  up,  uncle ;  help  me  to  try  if  1 
can  stand." 

"  Not  yet — ^not  quite  yet ;  patience  for  i 
little  longer." 

'*  0,  help  me !  help  me  f  I  want  to  get 
away  from  the  sight  of  those  doors.  If  I 
can  only  go  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
I  shall  be  better." 

**  So,  so,"  said  Uncle  Joseph,  assisting  her 
to  rise.  •«  Wait  now,  and  feel  year  feet  on 
the  ground.  Lean  on  me,  lean  hard,  lean 
heavy.  Though  I  am  only  a  light  and  a  little 
man,  I  am  solid  as  a  rock.  Have  yoo  been 
into  the  room?"  he  added,  in  a  whisper. 
•<  Have  you  got  the  letter?  " 

She  sighed  bitterly,  and  laid  ber  head  on 
his  shoulder  with  a  weary  despair. 

"Why,  Sarah,  Sarah!"  he  exclaimed. 
*<  Have  you  been  all  this  time  away,  and  not 
got  into  the  room  yet?  " 

She  raised  her  head  as  suddenly  as  be  had 
laid  it  down,  shuddered,  and  tried  feebly  to 
draw  him  tovrards  the  stairs.  '*  I  shall  never 
see  the  Myrtle  Boom  again — ^never,  never, 
never  more ! "  she  said.  *•  Let  us  go;  I  c«n 
walk;  I  am  strong, now.  Uncle  Joseph,  if 
you  love  me,  take  me  away  from  this  house; 
away  anywhere,  so  long  as  we  are  in  the  free 
air  and  the  daylight  again ;  anywhere,  so 
long  as  we  are  out  of  sight  of  this  Tower. 
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Elevating  his  eyebrows  in  aatoniebment, 
bat  considerately  refraining  from  asking 
any  more  questions,  Uncle  Joseph  assisted 
Lis  niece  to  descend  the  stairs^  She  was  still 
80  weak  that  she  was  obliged  to  pause  on 
gaining  the  bottom  of  them  to  reooTer  her 
strength.  Seeing  this,  and  feeling,  as  he 
led  her  afterwards  across  the  hall,  that  she 
leaned  mbre  and  more  heavily  on  his  arm  at 
every  fresh  step,  the  old  man,  on  arriving 
within  speaking  distance  of  Mr.  Mander 
and  Mrs.  Pentreath,  asked  the  hoasekeeper 
if  ebe  possessed  any  restorative  drops  which 
she  would  allow  him  to  administer  to  his 
niece.  Mrs.  Pentreath 's  reply  in  the  affirm- 
ative, though  not  very  graciously  spoken, 
was  accompanied  by  an  alacrity  of  action 
which  showed  that  she  was  heartily  rejoiced 
to  take  the  first  fair  excuse  for  returning  to 
the  inhabited  quarter  of  the  house.  Mut- 
tering something  about  showing  the  way  to 
the  place  where  the  medicine  ohest  was  kept, 
she  immediately  retraced  her  steps  along 
the  pasnge  to  her  own  room ;  while  Uncle 
Joseph,  disregarding  all  Sarah's  whispered 
anorances  that  she  was  well  enougl)  to  de- 
part without  another  moment  of  ^elay,  fol- 
lowed her  siknUy,  leading  his  neice. 

Mr.  Munder,  shaking  his  head,  and  look- 
ing wofuUy  disconcerted,  waited  behind  to 
loek  the  door  of  communication.  When  he 
had  done  this,  and  had  given  the  keys  to 
Betsey  to  carry  back  to  their  appointed 
place,  he  in  his  turn  retired  from  the  scene 
at  a  pace  indecorously  approaching  to  some- 
thing like  a  run.  On  getting  well  away 
^m  the  north  hall,  however,  he  regained 
^ii  self-possession  wonderfully.  He  ab- 
'Qptly  slaokened  his  pace,  collected  his 
■cattered  wits,  and  reflected  a  little,  appa- 
i^aUy with  perfect  satisfaction  to  himself; 
for  when  he  entered  the  housekeeper's  room, 
be  had  quite  recovered  his  usual  complacent 
■olemnify  of  look  and  manner.  Like  the 
yast  majority  of  densely  stupid  men,  he  felt 
intense  pleasure  in  hearing  himself  talk,  and 
be  now  discerned  such  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging in  that  luxury,  after  the  events  that 
^^  just  happened  in  the  house,  as  he  seldom 
enjoyed.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  speaker 
who  is  quite  certain  never  to  break  down 
under  any  stress  of  circumstances — the  man 
vbose  capability  of  talking  does  not  include 
^y  dangerous  underlying  capacity  for 
knowing  what  he  me^s.    Among  this  ia- 
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Tored  order  of  natural  orators,  Mr.  Munder 
occupied  a  prominent  rank — and  he  was 
now  vindictively  resolved  to  exercise  his 
abilities  on  the  two  strangers,  under  pretence 
of  asking  for  an  explanation  of  their  con- 
duct, before  he  could  suiter  them  to^juit  the 
house. 

On  entering  fhenroom,  lie  found  Uncle 
Joseph  seated  with  his  niece  at  the  lower 
end  of  it,  engaged  in  dropping  some  sal-vol- 
atile into  a  glass  of  water.  At  the  upper 
end  stood  t^e  housekeeper  with  an  open 
medicine  ohest  on  the  table  before  her.  To 
this  part  of  the  room  Mr.  Munder  slowly 
advanced,  with  a  portentous  countenance ; 
drew  an  arm-chair  up  to  the  table;  sat 
himself  down  in  it  with  extreme  deliberation 
and  care  in  the  matter  of  settling  his  coat- 
tails  ;  and  immediately  became,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  the  very  model,  or  picture, 
of  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  plain  clothes. 

Mrs.  Pentreath,  conscious  from  these 
preparations  that  something  extraordinary 
was  about  to  happen,  seated  herself  a  little 
behind  the  steward.  Betsey  restored  the 
keys  to  their  place  on  the  nail  in  the  vvallp 
and  was  about  to  retire  modestly  to  her 
proper  kitchen  sphere,  when  she  was  stopped 
by  Mr.  Munder. 

«  Wait,  if  you  please,"  eaid  the  steward. 
*<  I  shall  have  occasion  to  call  on  you 
presently,  young  woman,  to  make  a  plain 
statement." 

Obedient  Betsey  waited  near  the  door, 
terrified  by  the  idea  that  she  must  have 
done  something  wrong,  and  that  the  stew- 
ard was  armed  with  inscrutable  legal  power 
to  try,  sentence,  and  punish  her  for  the 
offence  on  the  spot. 

*<  Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Munder,  address- 
ing Uncle  Joseph  as  if  he  was  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  <'  if  you  have 
done  with  that  sal-volatile,  and  if  the  per- 
son by  your  side  has  efficiently  recovered 
her  senses  to  listen,  I  should  wish  to  say  a 
word  or  two  to  both  of  you." 

At  this  exordium,  Sarah  tried  a£frightedly 
to  rise  from  her  chair ;  but  her  uncle  caught 
her  by  the  hand,  and  pressed  her  back  in  it. 
<*  Wait  and  rest,"  he  whispered.  <*  I  shall 
take  air  the  scolding  on  my  own  shoulder, 
and  do  all  the  talking  with  my  own  tongue. 
As  soon  as  you  are  fit  to  walk  again,  I 
promise  yon  this :  whether  the  big  man  has 
his  word  or  two,  or  has  not  said  it,  we 
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will  quietly  get  up  and  go  our  ways  out  of 
the  house." 

*<  Up  to  the  present  moment,"  said  Mr. 
Munder,  <*  I  have  re&ained  horn  expressing 
an  ojanion.  The  time  has  now  come,  as  it 
appears  to  me  and  Mrs.  Pentreath,  when, 
holding  a  position  of  trust  as  I  do,  in  this 
establishment,  and  being  accountable,  and 
indeed  responsible,  as  I  am,  for  what  takes 
place  in  it,  and  feeling,  as  I  must,  tbat 
things  cannot  be  allowed,  or  CTen  per- 
mitted, to  rest  as  they  are — it  is  my  duty  to 
say  that  I  think  your  conduct  is  yeiy  extra- 
ordinary.*' Directing  this  forcible  conclu- 
sion to  his  sentence  straight  at  Sarah,  Mr. 
Munder  leaned  back  in  hi^  chair,  quite  full 
of  words  and  quite  empty  of  meaning,  to  col- 
lect himself  comfortably  for  his  next  effort. 

'<  My  only  desire  "  he  resumed,  with  a 
soft  and  plaintive  impartiality,  <'  is  to  act 
fairly  by  all  parties.  I  don't  wish  to 
frighten  'anybody,  or  to  startle  anybody,  or 
even  to  terrify  anybody.  I  wish  to  state  re- 
markable facts  of  a  singular  nature.  I  wish 
to  unraTel,  or,  if  you  please,  the  expression 
being  plainer  to  all  capacities,  which  is  all 
I  want  to  be,  to  make  out,  what  I  may 
term,  with  perfect  propriety — events.  And 
when  I  have  done  that,  I  should  wish  to  put 
it  to  yon,  ma'am,  and  to  you,  sir,  whether — 
I  say  I  should  wish  to  put  it  to  you  both, 
calmly,  and  impartially,  and  politely,  and 
plainly,  and  smoothly — and  when  I  say 
smoothly,  I  mean  quietly— whether — in 
short,  whether  you  are  not  both  of  you 
bound  to  explain  yonnehes." 

Mr.  Munder  paused,  to  let  that  last  irae- 
ustible  appeal  work  its  way  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed. 
The  housekeeper  took  advantage  of  the 
silence  to  cough,  as  congregations  cough  just 
before  the  sermon,  apparently  on  the  princi- 
ple of  getting  rid  of  bodily  infirmities  before- 
hand, in  order  to  giye  the  mind  free  play  for 
undisturbed  intellectual  enjoyment.  Betsey, 
following  Mrs.  Pentreath's  lead,  indulged  in 
a  cough  on  her  own  account— of  the  faint 
distrustful  sort.  Unde  Joseph  sat  perfectly 
easy  and  undismayed,  still  holding  his  niece's 
hand  in  his,  and  giving  it  a  little  squeeze, 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  steward's  oratory 
became  particularly  involved  and  impressive. 
Sarah  never  moved,  never  looked  up,  never 
lost  the  expression  of  terrified  restraint  which 
had  taken  possesuon  of  her  face  horn  the 


first  moment  when  she  entered  the  house- 
keeper's room. 

**  Now  what  are  the  facts,  and  circum- 
stances, and  events?  "  proceeded  Mr.  Mun- 
der, leaning  back  in  his  chair,  in  calm  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  **  You, 
ma'am,  and  you,  sir,  ring  at  the  bell  of  the 
door  of  this  Mansion  '^  (here  he  looked  hard 
at  Uncle  Joseph,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  I  don*t 
give  up  that  point  about  the  house  being  a 
Mansion,  you  see,  even  on  the  judgment- 
seat  ")  <<  you  are  let  in,  or,  rather,  admitted. 
You,  sir,  assert  that  you  wish  to  inspect  the 
Mansion  (you  say  *  see  the  bouse,' but,  being 
a  foreigner,  we  are  not  surprised  at  your 
making  a  little  mistake  of  that  sort)  ;  you, 
ma'am,  coincide,  and  even  agree,  in  that  re- 
quest. What  follows?  You  are  sho-^  over 
the  Mansion .  It  is  not  usual  to  show  strangers 
over  it,  but  wo  ha^n  to  have  certain 
reasons — " 

Sarah  started.  "What  reasons?"  she 
asked,  looking  up  quickly. 

Uncle  Joseph  felt  her  hand  turn  cold  and 
tremble  in  his.  **  Hush !  hush  I  **  he  said, 
*'  leave  the  talking  to  me." 

At  the  fame  moment,  Mrs.  Pentreath  puUed 
Mr.  Munder  wearily  by  the  eoat-tail,  and 
whispered  to  him  to  be  catefol.  ^*  Mrs.  Frank- 
land's  letter,"  she  said  in  his  ear,  *<  tdk  us 
particularly  not  to  let  it  be  suspected  that 
we  are  acting  under  orders." 

**  Don't  you  fancy,  Mrs.  Pentreath,  that  I 
forget  what  I  ought  to  remember,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Munder — ^who  had  forgotten,  neverthe- 
less. '*  And  don't  you  imagine  that  I  was 
going  to  commit  myself"  (the  very  thing 
which  he  had  just  been  on  the  point  of 
doing).  "  Leave  this  businesB  in  my  hands, 
if  yon  will  be  so  good.  What  reasons  did 
you  say,  ma'am?  "  he  added  aloud, address- 
ing himself  to  Sarah.  <*  Never  yon  mind 
about  reasons ;  we  have  not  got  to  do  with 
them  now ;  we  have  got  to  do  with  fhctB,axid 
circumstances,  and  events.  Be  so  good  as  to 
remember  that,  and  to  listen  to  what  I  was 
saying,  and  not  to  interrupt  me  again.  I wss 
observing,  or  remarking,  that  yQu,  sir,  and 
you,  ma'am,  were  shovm  over  this  Manaon. 
You  were  conducted,  and  indeed  led,  up  the 
west  staircase — ^the  Spacious  vrest  staircass, 
sir ! — ^You  were  shown  with  politeness,  and 
even  with  courtesy,  through  the  breakfi^t- 
room,  the  libiary,  and  the  drawing-roosB. 
In  that  drawing-room,  yoif ,  ttr,  indulge  in 
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ootngeoiiBy  aady  I  will  add,  in  violent 
Japgnaffl.  In  that  drawing-ioom  you, 
Da'am,  diaappear,  or  rather,  go  altogether 
out  of  sight.  Such  oondact  as  this,  so 
highly  unparalleled,  so  entirely  unpreoe- 
deated,  and  so  very  nnusnal,  causes  Mrs. 
Pentreath  and  myself  to  feel—"  Here 
Mr.  Munder  stopped,  at  a  loss  for  a  word  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Astonished,"  suggested  Mrs.  Pentreath, 
after  a  long  interval  of  silenee. 

*'No,  ma*am!"  retorted  Mr.  Munder 
severely.  "  Nothing  of  the  sort.  We  were 
Dot  at  all  astonished ;  we  were-Hiurprised. 
And  what  followed  and  succeeded  that? 
What  did  yon  and  I  hear,  sir,  on  the  first* 
floor?  "  (looking  sternly  at  Unole  Joseph). 
**  And  what  did  you  hear,  Mrs.  Pentreath, 
while  you  were  searching  for  the  missing 
and  aheent  party  on  the  second-floor? 
What?  " 

Thus  personally  appealed  to,  the  house- 
leeper  answered  hriefly :  '*  A  scream." 

**  No !  no !  no !  "  said  Mr.  Munder,  fret- 
fully tapping  his  hand  on  the  table.  **  A 
flcieech,  Mrs.  Pentreath — a  screech.  And 
what  is  the  meaning,  purport,  and  upshot  of 
that  screech?  Young  woman !  "  (here  Mr. 
Munder  turned  suddenly  on  Betsey) — *<  we 
hare  now  traced  these  extraordinary,  these 
aingalar,  and  indeed  these  odd,  facts  and  cir- 
eomstances  as  far  as  you .  Have  the  goodness 
toBtep  forward,  and  tell  us,  in  the  presence 
of  these  two  parties,  how  you  came  to  utter, 
or  gi?e,  what  Mrs.  Pentreath  calls  a  scream, 
Bat  what  I  call  a  screech.  A  plain  statement 
vill  do,  my  good'  girl— quite  a  plain  state- 
ment, if  yoa  please.  And,  young  woman, 
one  word  more,-*flpeak  up.  *  You  understand 
me?   Speak  up!" 

Covered  with  confusion  by  the  public  and 
solemn  nature  of  this  appeal,  Betsey,  on 
starting  with  her  statement,  unconsciously 
followed  the  oratorical  ezamp]^  of  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr.  Munder  himself;  that  is  to 
•ay,  she  spoke  on  the  principle  of  droarning 
the  smallest  possible  infusion  of  ideas  .in  the 
largest  possible  dilution  of  words.  Extri- 
cated from  the  mesh  of  verbal  entanglement 
in  which  she  contrived  to  involve  it,  her 
statement  may  be  not  unfairly  represented 
as  simply  oonsisting  of  the  following  facts : 

First,  Betsey  had  to  relate  that  she  hap- 
pened to  be  just  taking  the  lidoff  a  saucepan, 
on  the  kitchen  fire,  when  she  heard,  in  the 


neighborhood  of  the  housekeeper's  room,  a 
sound  of  hurried  footsteps  (vernacularly 
termed  by  the  witness,  a  <*  scurrying  of  some* 
body's  feet ' ') .  Secondly,  Betsey,  on  leaving 
the  kitchen  to  ascertain  what  the  sound 
meant,  heard  the  footsteps  retreating  rapidly 
along  the  passage  which  led  to  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  and,  stimulated  by  curios- 
ity, followed  the  sound  of  them,  for  a  certain 
distance.  Thirdly,  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
passage,  Betsey  stopped  short,  despairing  of 
overtaking  the  person  whose  footsteps  she 
heard,  and  feeling  also  a  sense  of  dread 
(termed  by  the  witness,  **  creeping  of  the 
flesh  ")  at  the  idea  of  venturing  alone,  even 
in  broad  daylight,  into  the  ghostly  quarter 
of  the  house.  Fourthly,  while  still  hesitat- 
ing at  the  turn  of  the  passage,  Betsey  heard 
<*  the  lock  of  a  door  go,"  and,  stimulated 
afresh  by  curiosity,  advanced-  a  few  steps 
farther — then,  stopped  again,  debating 
within  herself  the  difficult  and  dreadful 
question :  whether  it  is  the  usual  habit  and 
custom  of  ghosts  in  general,  when  passing 
from  one  place  to  another,  to  unlock  any 
closed  door  which  may  happen  to  be  in  their 
way,  or  to  save  trouble  by  simply  passing 
through  it 7  Fifthly,  after  long  delib^tion, 
and  many  false  starts,  forward  towards  the 
north  hall  and  backward  towards  the  kitchen, 
Betsey  decided  that  it  was  the  immemorial 
custom  of  all  ghosts  to  pass  through  doors 
and  not  to  unlock  them.  Sixthly,  fortified 
by  this  conviction,  Betsey  went  on  boldly 
dose  to  the  door,  when  she  suddenly  heard  a 
loud  report  as  of  some  heavy  body  falling 
(graphically  termed  by  the  witness  a  <<  bang, 
ing  scrash  ") .  Seventhly,  the  noise  frightened 
Betsey  out  of  her  wits,  brought  her  heart  up 
into  her  mouth,  and  took  away  her  breath. 
Eighthly,  and  lastly,  on  recovering  breath 
enough  to  scream  (or  screech)  Betsey  did, 
with  might  and  main,  scream  (and  screech), 
running  back  towards  the  kitchen  as  fast  as 
her  legs  would  carry  her,  with  all  her  hair 
*'  standing  up  on  end,"  and  all  her  flesh  **  in 
a  crawl "  from  the  crown  of  her  head  to  the 
soles  of  her  feet. 

«  Just  so !  Just  BO  !  "  said  Mr.  Munder, 
when  the  statement  came  to  a  close — as  if 
the  sight  of  a  young  woman  with  all  her 
hair  standing  on  end  and  all  her  flesh  in  a 
crawl,  were  an  ordinary  result  of  his  daily 
experience  of  female  humanity.  <<  Just  so ! 
You  may  stand  back,  my  good  girl— you  may 
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Btuid  back.  There  10  nothing  to  smile  at, 
sir,"  he  continued,  sternly  addreasing  Undo 
Joseph,  who  had  been  ezoessively  amused  by 
Betsey's  manner  of  delivering  her  evidence. 
^  Toa  would  be  doing  better  to  carry,  or 
rather  transport,  your  mind  back  to  what 
followed  and  succeeded  the  young  woman's 
screech.  •  What  did  we  all  do,  sir?  We 
rushed  to  the  spot,  and  we  ran  to  the  place. 
And  what  did  we  all  see,  sir  7  We  saw  jfou, 
ma'am,  lying  horizontally  prostrate,  on  the 
top  of  the  landing  of  the  first  of  the  flight 
of  the  north  stairs ;  and  we  saw  those  keys 
now  hanging  up  yonder,  abstracted,  and 
purloined,  and,  as  it  were,  snatched,  from 
their  place  in  this  room,  and  lying  horizon- 
tally prostrate  likewise,  on  the  floor  of  the 
hall.  There  are  the  facts,  the  circum- 
stances, the  events,  laid,  or  rather  placed, 
before  you.  What  have  yon  got  to  say  to 
them?  Yes!  what  have  you  got  to  say  to 
them  ?  I  call  upon  you  both  solemnly,  and, 
I  will  add,  seriously ! — ^in  my  own  name,  in 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Pentreath,  in  the  name  of 
our  employers,  in  the  name  of  decency,  in 
the  name  of  wonder— what  do  you  mean  by 
it?" 

With  that  fiery  conclusion,  Mr.  Munder 
struck  his  fist  on  the  table,  and  waited  with 
a  stare  of  merciless  expectation,  for  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  answer,  an  explana- 
tion, or  a  defence  which  the  culprits  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room  might  be  disposed  to  offer. 

**  Teir  him  any  thing,"  whispered  Sarah 
to  the  old  man.  **  Any  thing  to  keep  him 
quiet;  any  thing  to  make  him  let  us  go! 
After  what  I  have  suffered,  these  people  will 
drive  me  mad  !  " 

Never  very  quick  at  inventing  an  excuse, 
and  perfectly  ignorant  besides  of  what  had 
really  happened  to  his  niece  while  she  vras 
alone  in  the  north  hall,  Uncle  Joseph,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world  to  prove  himself 
equal  to  the  emergency,  felt  considerable 
difficulty  in  deciding  what  he  should  say  or 
do.  Determined,  however,  at  all  hazards,  to 
spare  Sarah  any  useless  sufibring,  and  to 
remove  her  from  the  house  as  spMily  as 
possible,  he  rose  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
speaking  on  himself,  looking  hfurd,  before  he 
opened  his  lips,  at  Mr.  Munder,  who  imme- 
diately lea^ied  forward  on  the  table,  with  his 
hand  to  his  ear.  Uncla  Joseph  acknowledged 
this  polite  act  of  attention  with  one  of  his 


fiintastic  bows ;  and  then  replied  to  the  whole 
of  the  steward's  long  harangue,  in  these -six 
unanswerable  words : 

'<  I  wish  you  good-day,  sir ! " 

**  How  dare  you  wish  me  any  thing  of  the 
sort !  "  cried  Mr.  Munder,  jumping  out  of  his 
chair  in  violent  indignation.  **  How  dare 
you  trifle  with  a  serious  subject  and  a  serious 
question  in  that  way !  Wish  me  good-day, 
indeed !  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to  let 
you  out  of  this  house  without  hearing  from 
you,  or  from  that  person  who  is  most  im^ 
properly  whispering  to  you  at  this  veiy 
moment,  some  explanation  of  the  abstracting 
and  purloining  and  snatching  of  the  keys  of 
the  north  rooms?  " 

"  Ah !  it  is  that  you  want  to  know  ?  "  said 
Uncle  Joseph,  stimulated  to  plunge  headlong 
into  an  excuse  by  the  increasing  agitation 
and  terror  of  his  niece.  **  See,  now !  I  shall 
explain.  What  was  it,  dear  and  good  sir, 
that  we  said  when  we  were  first  let  in? 
This:  <We  have  come  to  see  the  house.' 
Now,  there  is  a  north  side  to  the  house,  and 
a  west  side  to  the  house.  Good !  That  is 
two  sides ;  and  I  and  my  niece  are  two  peo- 
ple ;  and  we  divide  ourselves  in  two,  to  see 
the  two  sides.  I  am  the  half  that  goes 
west,  with  you  and  the  dear  and  good  lady 
behind  there.  My  niece  here  is  the  other 
half  that  goes  north,  all  by  herself,  and 
drops  the  keys,  and  falls  into  a  faint,  becanss 
in  that  old  part  of  the  house  it  is  what  you 
call  musty-fusty,  and  there  is  smells  of 
tombs  and  spfders,  and  that  is  all  the  expli^ 
nation,  and  quite  enough,  ,.too.  I  wish  yoo 
good-day,  sir." 

«<  Damme !  if  I  ever  met  with  the  like  of 
yon  before !"  roared  M^  Munder,  entirely 
forgetting  his  dignity,  his  respectability,  and 
his  long  words,  in  the  exasperation  of  the 
moment.  "Tou  are  going  to  have  it  all 
your  own  way,  are  you,  Mr.  Foreigner? 
You  will  vralk  out  of  this  place  when  yon 
please,  will  you,  Mr.  Foreigner?  We  win 
see  what  the  justice  of  the  peace  for  this 
district  has  to  say  to  that,"  cried  Mr.  Mul^ 
der,  recovering  his  solemn  manner  and  his 
loffy  phraseology.  *<  Property  in  this  house 
is  confided  to  my  oare ;  and  unless  I  heat 
some  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  pnrloii^ 
ing  of  those  keys,  hanging  up  there,  sir,  on 
that  wall,  sir,  before  your  ^yes,  sir — ^I  shall 
consider  it  my^ duty  to  detain  you,  and  the 
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peiBonwitb  you,  QntQ  I  can  get  kgpd  ftdvioe, 
and- lawful  advioe,  and  magiBtorial  adyioe. 
Do  joa  hear  that,  sir?  " 

Uncle  Joaeph'e  ruddy  cheeks  aoddenly 
deepened  in  color,  and  his  iace  astafned  an 
ezpresBion  which  made  the  housekeeper 
lUther  uneasy,  and  which  had  ah  irresistibly 
cooling  effect  on  the  heat  of  Mr.  Munder*s 
anger.  "  You  will  keep  us  here  ?  You  7  " 
said  the  old  nan,  speaking  very  quietly,  and 
looking  very  steadily  at  the  steward.  *  *  Now, 
Befti  I  take  this  lady  (oouisage,  my  child, 
conrage !  there  is  nothing  to  tremble  for) — 
1  take  this  lady  with  me ;  I  throw  that  door 
tf|)en^ao  \  I  stand  and- wait  before  it  \  and 
Isaj  to  you,  <  Shut  that  door  against  us,  if 
joa  diire.' "  , 

At  this  defiance,  Mr.  Hundar  advanced  a 
^  steps,  and  then  stopped.  If  Uncle  Jo- 
seph's steady  look  at  him  had  wavered  for 
«D  instant,  he  would  have  dosed  the  door. 

*^I  say  again,"  repeated  the  old  man, 
'^itiiut  it  against'  us,  if  you  dare.  The  laws 
Bud  customs  of  your  country,  sir,  have 
made  of  me  an  Englishman.  If  you  can 
talk  into  one  ear  of  a  magistrate,  I  can  talk 
into  the  other.  If  he  must  listen  to  you,  a 
(litizen  of  this  country,  he  must  listen  to 
me,  ft  citisen  of  this  country  also.  Say  the 
word,  if  yon  please.  Do  yon  accuse?  or 
()o  you  threaten?  or  do  yon  shut  the 
door?" 

Before  Mr.  Munder  could  reply  io  any  one 
of  these  three  direct  questions,  the- house- 
keeper begged  him  to  return  to  his  chair,  and 
to  speak  to  her.  As  he  resumed  his  place, 
ihe  whispered  to  him  in  warning  tones, 
*^  Bemember  Mrs.  Frankland's  letter !  " 

At  the  same  moment.  Untie  Joseph,  con- 
^dering  that  he  had  waited  long  enough, 
took  a  step  forward  to  the  door.  He  was 
prevented  from  advancing  any  farther  by  his 
niece,  who  caught  ^im  suddenly  by  the  arm, 
iuid  said  in  his  ear,  <*  Look !  tiiey  are  whis- 
luring  about  us  again !  " 

'*  Well !  "  said  Mr.  Munder,  replying  to 
the  housekeeper.  <<  I  do  remembe^  Mrs. 
Frankland's  letter,  ma'am,  and  what  then  ?  " 

"Hash!  not  so  loud,"  whispered  Mrs. 
P^ntreath.  «*  I  don't  presume,  Mr.  Munder, 
to  differ  in  opinion  with  yon ;  but  I  want  to 
&»k  one  or  two  questions.  Do  you  think 
we  have  any  charge  that  a  magistrate  would 
listen  to,  to  bring  against  these  people  ?  " 

Mr.  Munder  looked  pusiled,  and  seemed, 
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for  once  in  a  way,  to  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer. 

<'  Does  what  you  remember  of  Mrs.  Frank- 
land's  letter,"  pursued  the  housekeeper, 
**  incliiie  yon  to  think  that  she  would  bo 
pleased  at  a  public  exposure  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  house?  She  tells  us  to  take 
private  notice  of  that  woman's  conduct,  and 
to  follow  her  umperceived  when  she  goes 
away.  I  don't  venture  on  the  liberty  of 
advising  you,  Mr.  Munder,  but,  as  far  as 
regards  myself,  I  wash  my  hands  of  all 
responsibility,  if  we  do  any  thing  but  follow 
Mrs.  Frankland's  instructions  (as  she  herself 
tells  ns),  to  the  letter." 

Mr.  Munder  hesitated.  Uncle  Jcaofk^ 
who  had  paused  for  a  minute  when  Sarah 
directed  his  attention  to  the  whispering  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  now  drew  her  on 
slowly  with  him  to  the  door.  '*  Betzi,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  addressing  the  maid,  with 
perfect  coolness  and  composure ;  "  we  are 
strangers  here ;  will  you  be  so  kind  to  us  as 
to  show  the  way  out  7  " 

Betsey  looked  at  the  housekeeper,  who 
motioned  her  to  appeal  for  orders  to  the 
steward.  Mr.  Munder  was  sorely  tempted^ 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  importance,  to  insist 
on  instantly  carrying  out  the  violent  measures 
to  which  he  had  threatened  to  have  recourse; 
but  Mrs.  Pentreath's  objections  made  him 
pause  in  spite  of  himself— not  at  all  on 
account  of  their  validity,  as  abstract  objeo* 
tions,  but  purely  on  account  of  their  close 
connection  with  his  own  personal  interest  in 
not  imperilling  his  position  with  nis  em>- 
ployers  by  the  commission  of  a  blunder  which 
they  might  never  forgive. 

*<  Betsi,  my  dear,"  repeated  Uncle  Joseph, 
*<  has  all  this  talking  .beeoi  too  much  for  your 
ears?  has  it  made  you  deaf?  " 

<*  Wait !  "  cried  Mr.  Munder,  impatiently 
**  I  insist  on  your  waiting,  sir !  " 

<«  You  insist?  Well,  well,  because  you  axe 
an  uncivil  man,  is  no  reason  why  I  should  bo 
an  uncivil  man,  too.  We  will  wait  a  little* 
sir,  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  say.'^ 
Making  that  concession  to  the  claims  of 
politeness.  Uncle  Joseph  walked  gently 
backwards  and  forwards  with  his  niece  in 
the  passage  outside  the  door.  '*  Sarah,  my 
child,  I  have  frightened  the  man  of  the  big 
words,"  he  whispered.  *  <  Try  not  to  trembly 
BO  much — we  shall  soon  be  out  in  the  fresh 
air  again." 
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In  the  meaii  time,  Mr.  Monder  eootiiHied 
bis  whispered  oonvenfttioii  with  the  hoose- 
keeper,  making  a  desperate  eiK>rt  in  the 
nddst  of  his  perplexities,  to  maintain  his  cas- 
iomary  air  of  patronage,  and  his  costomaiy 
assumption  of  superiority.  ''There  is  a 
great  deal  of  trutti,  ma'am,"  he  eofUy  be* 
gan,  "  a  great  deal  of  ttnth,  certainly,  in 
what  you  say.  But  yon  are  talking  of  the 
woman,  while  I  am  talking  of  the  man.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I  am  to  let  him  go, 
after  what  has  happened,  without  at  least 
insisting  on  bis  giving  me  his  name  and 
address?" 

^  Do  you  put  trust  enough  in  the  foreigner 
to  belie?e  that  he  would  g^ve  you  his  right 
name  and  address  if  yon  asked  himi  "  .in- 
quired Mm.  Pentreath.  "  With  submisrion 
to  your  better  judgment,  I  must  confess  that 
I  don't.  But  supposing  you  were  to  detain 
lum  and  charge  him  before  the  ma^stratOf— 
and  how  you  are  to  do  that,  the  magistrate's 
house  being,  I  suppose,  about  a  couple  of 
hours'  walk  from  here,  is  more  than  I  can 
Wll--you  must  surely  risk  oi^ding  Mrs. 
EranUand  by  detaining  the  woman  and 
char^g  the  woman  as  well ;  for,  after  all, 
Mr.  Munder,  though  I  belieye  the  foreigner 
to  be  capable  of  any  ihuig,  it  was  the  wo- 
man who  took  the  keys,  was  it  not  t " 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so !"  said  Mr.  Munder, 
whose  sleepy  eyes  were  now  opened  to  this 
plain  and  straightforward  view  of  the  case 
for  the  first  time.  "  I  was,  oddly  enough, 
putting  that  point  to  myself,  Mrs.  Pentreath, 
just  before  yon  happened  to  speak  of  it. 
1^9  yM,  ye»-just  so,  just  so ! " 

"  I  can't  help  thinUng,"  continued  the 
housekeeper,  in  a  mysterious  whisper,  "  that 
the  besfr  phui,  and  the  pls^  most  in  accord- 
ance with  our  instructions,  is  to  let  them 
both  go,  as  if  we  did  not  care  to  demean 
ourselves  by  any  more  quarreling  or  argu- 
ing with  theb  ;  and  td  have  them  followed 
to  the  next  place  they  stop  at.  The  garden- 
«r's  boy,  Jacob,  is  weeding  the  bvoad-walk, 
in  the  west  gioden,  this  afternoon.  These 
people  have  not  seen  him  about  the  premises, 
and  need  not  see  him,  if  they  are  let  out 
agsin  by  the  south  door.  Jacob  is  a  sharp 
lad,  as  you  know ;  and,  if  he  was  properly 
instructed,  I  really  don't  see—" 

"  Is  is  a  most  singular  ciroumstancCy  Mrs. 
Pentreath,"  interposed  Mr.  Munder,  with  the 


gravity  of  consummate  assurance ;  "  bnt 
when  I  first  sat  down  to  this  table,  that  idea 
about  Jacob  occurred  to  me.  What  vnth 
the  eflbrt  of  speaking,  aiQd  the  heat  of  ar- 
gument, I  got  led  away  from  it  in  the- 
most  unaccountable  way*—" 

Here,  Unde  Joseph,  whose  stock  of  pa- 
tience and  politeness  was  getting  exhaneted^ 
put  his  head  into  the  room  again. 

'*!  shall  have  one  last  wcwd  to  address  to 
you,  til 9  in  a  moment,"  sidd  Mr.  Munder,  be- 
fwe  the  old  man  could  speak.  *'  Don't  you 
su{^[K)se  that  your  blustering  and  your  bully- 
ing has  had  any  efiect  on  me.  It  may  do 
with  foreigners,  sir ;  bnt  it  won't  do  with 
En^^men,  I  can  tell  you." 

Unde  Joseph  shrugged  his  shoulderB, 
smiled,  and  rgoined  his  niece  in  the  passage 
outnde.  While  the  housekeeper  and  the 
steward  had  been  conferring  together,  Sarah 
had  been  trying  hard  to  persuade  her  unde 
to  profit  by  her  knowledge  of  the  passage 
that  led  to  the  south  door»  and  to  slip 
away  uoperoeived.  But  the  old  man  steadily 
refosed  to  be  guided  by  her  advice.  *'  I  will 
not  go  out  of  a  place  guiltily,"  he  sud, 
"  when  I  have  done  no  harm.  Nothing  shall 
persuade  me  to  put  myself,  or  to  put  you,  in 
the  wrong.  I  am  not  a  man  of  much  wits ; 
but  let  my  consdenoe  guide  me,  and  so  long 
I  shall  go  right.  They  let  us  in  here,  Sarah, 
of  their  own  accord  ;  and  they  shall  let  us 
out  of  their  own  accord,  also." 

"  Mr.  Munder !  Mr.  Munder  !  "  whispered 
the  housekeeper,  interfering  to  stop  a  fresh 
explodon  of  the  steward's  indignation,  which 
threatened  to  break  out  at  the  contempt 
implied  by  the  shrugging  of  Unde  Joseph's 
shoulders,  "  while  you  are  speaking  to  that 
audadous  man,  shall  I  slip  into  the  garden 
and  (^ve  Jacob  his  instructions!  " 

Mr.  Munder  paused  before  answering^ 
tried  hard  to  see  a  more  dignified  vray  out  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  himself 
than  the  vnty  suggested  by  the  housekeeper 
— ^fuled  entirdy  to  discern  any  thing  of  the 
sort— swallowed  bis  indignation  at  one  heroic 
gulp— and  replied  emphatically  in  two 
words :  "  Go,  ma'auL." 

*' What  does  that  mean?  what  has  die 
gone  that  way  fori "  sud  Sarah  to  her  uncle 
in  a  quidc,  suspicious  whisper,  as  the  house- 
keeper brushed  hastily  by  them,  on  her  way 
to  tiie  west  garden. 
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Before  there  was  tine  to  answef  the  qaee- 
tioD,  it  was  followed  by  anuther,  put  bj  Mr. 
Mander. 

"Now,  sir!  "  flud  the  steward,  standmg 
10  the  doorway,  with  his  hands  nnder  his 
coat-tails  and  his  head  very  high  in  the  air. 
"Now,  sir,  and  now, ma'am,  for  my  last 
word !  Am  I  to  hare  a  proper  explanation 
of  the  abstractiDg  and  purloining  of  those 
kejB,  or  am  I  not! " 

"  Certainly,  sir,  yon  are  to  have  the  ex- 
planaUon,'!  replied  Unole  Joseph.  "It  is, 
if  you  please,  the  same  explanation  that  I 
had  the  honor  of  giving  to  jrpa  a  Uttle 
while  ago.  Do  yon  wish  to  hearit  again  1 
It  is  all  tho  explanation  w^  ha?e  got 
about  us." 

**  0 !  it  is,  is  it  I"  sfud  Mr.  Munder. 
"Then  all  I  have  to  say  to  both  of  you  is— 
lea?e  the  house  direetly !  Directly !  "  he 
added,  in  his  most  coarsely  offensive  tones, 
taking  refuge  in  the  insolence  of  authority, 
from  the  dim  oonsfnousness  of  the  absurdity 
of  his  own  position,  which  would  force  itself 
OD  hiffl,  even  while  he  spoke.  *'  Yes,  nr !  " 
he  continued,  growing  more  and  more 
angry  at  the  composure  with  which 
Unde  Joseph  listened  to  him.  *'  Yes,  sir ! 
you  may  bow  and  scrape,  and  jabber  your 
broken  English  somewhere  ebe.  I  won't 
pat  np  with  you  here.  I  have  reflected  with 
myself,  and  reasoned  with  myself,  and 
thought  with  myself,  and  asked  myself, 
cahnly— as  En^hmea  always  do — ^if  it  was 
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any  use  making  you  of  any  importance,  and 
I  have  come  to  a  coadusioD,  and  that  con- 
clusion is — ^no,  it  isn't !  Don't  you  go  away 
with  a  notion  that  your  blusterings  and 
your  bullyingi  have  had  any  efieet  on  me. 
(Show  them  out,  Betsey!)  I  consider  yoa 
beneath-Hiy,  sir,  and  below! — ^my  notioa. 
(Show  them  out ! )  I  wash  my  hands  of  yon, 
and  I  dismiss  yon,  (Show  them  out!)  and  I 
survey  you,  and  I  look  upon  you,  and  I  be*-, 
hold  yon,  with  contempt  I  " 

"And  I,  sfar,"  returned  the  olgect  of  all 
this  witherhig  derkion,  with  the  most  exasp' 
perating  politeness,  "  I  shall  say,  for  having 
your  contempt,  what  I  could  by  no  means 
have  sud  for  having  your  respect,  which^  is, 
briefly, — thank  you.  I,  the  small  foreigner^ 
take  the  contempt  of  you,  the  big  English* 
man,  as  the  greatest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  from  a  man  of  your  oomposttton  to  a 
man  of  mine."  WiUi  that.  Uncle  Joseph 
made  a  hist  fantastic  bow,  took  his  niece's 
arm,  and  followed  Betsey  along  the  pas- 
sages  that  led  to  the  south  door,  leaving 
Mr.  Munder  to  compose  a  fit  retort  at  hie 
leisure. 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  housekeeper  ra» 
turned  breathless  to  her  room,  and  found  tha. 
steward  walking  backwards  and  forwards  in 
a  high  state  of  irritation. 

* '  Pray  make  your  mind  easy,  Mr.  Munder,'  ** 
she  said.  "  They  are  both  clear  of  the  house 
at  last,  and  Jacob  has  got  them  well  in  y/vsw 
on  the  path  over  the  moor.' 
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CAPTAurSooTi's  Improved  Cement. — Captain 
H.  Young  ]>arracott  Scott,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
necn,  Ias  patented  a  method  of  preparing, 
from  common  quick  lime,  a  substance  which  will, 
when  ground  to  powder  and  made  up  with  water, 
set  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Portland  oe- 
in«bt,  and  gradually  attain  a  very  great  degree 
of  hardness,  thus  differing  essentially  in  its  action 
from  the  preparation  of  lime  as  ordinarily  used. 
Hft  takes  quiok  lime,  prepared  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  methods,  and  introduces  it  between 
two  perforated  and  perpendicular  brick  walls 
cqptiuned  in  a  kiln,  whicn  is  also  famished  with 
afire-place,  to  ^ow  of  the  lime  being  raised  to 
the  required  temperature.  The  roof  of  the 
^  is  arched,  to  reverberate  the  heat  through 
the  lime,  and  the  distance  between  the  perforated 
wall  containing  it  may  vary  from  one  to  two 
M-and  upwards,  according  to  the  sixe  of  the 
hihL  When  the  Kme  is  raised  to  a  duU  or 
cherry-red  heat,  the  firing  is  raked  out,  and 
in>H  jwts  containing  ignited  sulphur  are  then 
introduoed  into  the  kiln,  care  bemg  taken  that 
th^  are  so  placed  as  to  be  protected  from  such 


a  heat  as  would  cause  very,  rapid  ebullition  of 
the  sulphur,  and  that  no  farther  access  of  air  is> 
aUowed  than  that  which  is  found  when  the  flu6> 
is  shut  and  the  ash-pit  and  fire-door  closed. 

The  process  may  be  carried  on  in  kilns  of 
various  forms,  and,  in  fiMt,  a  more  equable  dis« 
tribution  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  obtained 
when  the  lime  is  placed  on  perforated  horizontal 
floors,  the  above-described  mrm  bein^  used  only 
on  account  of  the  greater  &ciUty  which  it  ofSm 
for  charging  and  dischar^g.  The  effect  can 
also  be  produced  on  the  lime  while  still  in  tho 
kiln  in  which  it  has  been  burned;  but  this 
method  of  procedure  has  been  found  precarious^ 
apparently  from  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  tho 
temperature,  and  of  producmg  regolari^  oi 
action  bv  the  sulphurous  add  throughout  the 
mass.  The  lime  may  be  used  in  lumps  of  thtf 
siie  of  a  cocoa-nut,  and,  in  a  well-constructed 
dry  kiln,  one  pound  of  sulphur  is  a  fur  allow- 
ance for  each  bushel  of  Ume  operated  on.  The 
larger  the  kiln,  the  more  the  process  should  bf 
prolonged. 
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PIGTUBB8QUE  BINS. 


Vrom  The  National  KagadiM. 
PICTURESQUE  SINS. 

B7  WSSTLAKD   S^ARSTON. 

EvEST  moralist  can  show  us  that  vice  is 
univeraally  wrong.  I  wish  some  one  would 
arise  to  show  that  it  is  universally  ugly.  As 
the  world  goes,  there  are  many  sins--admitted 
to  be  sins  by  their  perpetrators — which,  so 
far  from  being  concealed,  are  worn  with  a 
certain  ostentation.  The  reason  is,  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  picturesque.  As  some 
noble  houses  have  been  content  to  hint  their 
royal  descent  by  the  blazon  of  a  bar  sinister, 
there  are  men  who  will  parade  their  pet  sins, 
from  a  notion  that  they  are  related,  however 
illegitimately,  to  the  more  striking  and  heroic 
virtues. 

There  is  Harry  Carter,  for  instance,  called 
** Prince  Hal"  by  his  boon  companions. 
Bis  house  is  open  to  them ;  they  empty  his 
<9ellar,  and  hack  oat  his  hunters.  He  has  so 
much  conscience  left,  that  he  has  not  yet 
plunged  beyond  his  depth  in  extravagance. 
He  can  still  touch  the  bottom  of  solvency  on 
tiptoe  ;  but  his  fine  estates  are  heavily  mort- 
gaged ;  his  old  English  home,  neglected  and 
stripped  of  its  trees,  looks  at  him  with 
mingled  warning  and  reproach.  Even  the 
avenue  is  half  cut  down,  and  might  tell  Hal, 
whenever  he  rides  up  to  the  house,  that  he 
is,  in  a  double  sense,  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
Worst  of  all,  I  am  not  sure  that  Hal  even 
enjoys  the  life  for  which  he  pays  so  dearly. 
The  wine  in  which  he  dissolves  his  pearl  has 
not  always  the  merit  of  being  palatable ;  and 
there  are  certain  sodap water  moments  bttides, 
in  which  he  has  twinges  of  downright  remorse. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  he  believes  himself  to  be 
a  liberal,  spirited  fellow — a  little  reckless,  he 
grants  you,  but  nevertheless  a  thorough 
English  blood.  In  other  words,  he  lives  in 
an  attitude.  He  is  sure  that  if  you  took  his 
moral  portrait  as  he  stands,  the  whole  effect 
<— ^pite  of  some  irregularity  in  the  features 
—would  be  picturesque.  Could  any  one 
prove  to  him  that  to  trifle  with  the  trust  of 
wealth ,  to  leave  labor  unencouraged,  diligence 
unrewarded,  ignorance  uninstructed,  was  not 
only  immoral,  but  ugly,  I  should  still  have 
hopes  that  Harry  Carter  might  be  reclaimed. 

Our  young  squire,  although  he  afiects  in- 
difference to  women,  is  complacently  aware 
of  the  favor  which  they  bear  to  him.  It  is 
when  Lady  Nancy,  Miss  Ditchley,  and  other 
Amaaone,  are  in  the  field,  that  he  takes  bis 


most  astonishing  leaps.  After  the  run%he 
wheels  round  to  tl^e  ladies  with  a  confident 
laugh,  not  quite  free  from  efirontery.  He  is 
jovial,  patronizing,  even  careless.  Yet  if,  in . 
the  midst  of  his  loud  mirth,  the  slight  figure 
of  Grace  Noel  on  her  pony  should  meet  him 
in  the  lane,  a  grave  deference  would  come 
suddenly  over  him,  and  he  would  uncover  to 
her  as  to  a  queen. 

Grace  ha&  not  yet  seen  five-and-twenty 
summers.  She  lives  in  a  littie  ivy-kid  cot- 
tage, in  a  lane  that  skirts  Mr.  Carter's  estate. 
Two  years  since,  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds — thg  produce  of  a  great  aunt's  legacy 
^made  the  young  lady  independent.  An 
ancient  spinster  —  once  housekeeper  of  the 
aunt  aforesaid  —  now  resides  with  Grace, 
rather  as  a  friend  than  as, a  dependent. 
Kindness  to  the  humble  is  one  of  Miss  NoeI*8 
characteristics.  You  will  often  find  her  on 
a  sunny  afternoon  at  the  village-school.  She 
will  personally  examine  the  little  Browns, 
Parkers,  and  Smiths,  as  to  their  spelling  and 
their  samplers ;  or  question  them  on  home 
affiiirs,  and  the  interests  of  their  parents. 
She  will  cheer  up  Dame  Gossett  herself, — 
the  victim  of  a  malady  which  (without  due 
regard  to  her  position  as  an  instructor)  she 
is  teaching  the  new  generation  to  pronounce 
"  rheumatiz.*'  Does  Grace  enter  the  small 
shop  of  the  village  linen-draper,  she  never  by 
any  chance  reminds  him  of  the  scantiness  or 
old-fashionednesB  of  his  stock ;  but  pays 
with  a  smile  as  bright  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  Regent  Street.  In  general,  she  oodt 
sents  to  encase  her  dainty  feet  in  boots  of 
country  manufacture,  and  undergoes  a  mar- 
tyrdom, compared  with  which  that  of  the 
pedestrian  who  walked  on  unboiled  peas  was 
a  trifle,  rather  than  wound  the  village  Cris- 
pin by  discarding  his  clumsy  goods  for  those 
of  the  capital. 

No  wonder  that  Grace  is  in  high  favor 
with  the  poor.  *  They  all  feel  the  charm  of 
her  simple  and  kindly  manner,  and  vote  her 
unanimously  a  "  bom  and  bred  lady.'* 

Grace  has,  however,  less  attractive  aspects 
for  some  people.  When  a  governess  in  the 
fiunily  of  Mr.  Tibbetts,  the  retired  oilmaa, 
she  was  duly  taught  to  "  know  her  place  " 
by  Mrs.  Tibbetts.  To  dine  with  the  children 
— ^to  refrain  from  intruding  into  the  drawing- 
room,  or  from  mingling  with  the  wealth v 
guests-— oHen  to  take  her  seat  in  the  **  rui# 
ble,"  and  to  bear  the  rough  practical  jokes 
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of  the  elder  Master  Tibbetts — ^w«re  a  few  of 
the  triale  to  whioh  the  poor  govemeee  sab- 
mitted  in  proad  ailenee ;  and  ahe  a  Noel, 
who  could  trace  her  deaoent  to  one  of  the 
oldest  baronial  honaea  in  England^ and  who 
had  a  titalar  interest — though  by  no  means 
a  territorial  one — ^in  the  romantic  ruin  of 
Keel  Priory ! 

Grace  did  not  forget  tbi%.  Pride  of  family, 
and  contempt  of  the  merely  wealthy,  grew 
together  in  her  breast,  both  feelings  being 
nurtured  by  the  hardships  of  her  early  days. 
She  never  forgot  that  she  was  bom  a  lady, 
and  did  not  perceive  that  her  over-conadons- 
iiess  of  the  fact  was  gradually  sapping  its 
chief  moral  charm. 

For  nothing  has  Miss  Noel  been  more  ap* 
plaaded  than  for  her  felicity  in  repelling  vul- 
gar ostentation.  Some  decisive  dowager, 
who  wears  her  jewels  as  profusely,  though 
lev  quietly,  than  the  waxwork  ladies  at 
Madame  Tusaaud's ;  some  red-cheeked  pleth- 
oric little  man,  who  made  a  lucky  hit  during 
the  railway  mania,  and  who  utters  truisms 
in  an  anthoritalSve  croak  ;  some  hopeful  heir 
of  the  aforesaid  speculator,  who  makes  up  a 
^  book  *'  foT  the  Derby,  and  backs,  in  one 
•ease  of  that  word,  horses  which  he  could 
hardly  venture  to  back  in  another ,^ne  and 
all  of  these  have  at  various  times  assailed 
Hiss  Noel  with  their  condescension,  and  re- 
treated from  her  with  amusing  precipitancy. 
Never  rude,  seldom  sarcastic,  there  is  a  sort 
of  rebuke  in  her  low  clear  voice,  m  her  smile 
fall  of  civil  attention  but  stopping  short  of 
interest,  and,  above  all,  in  her  look  of  per- 
plexed interrogatory  when  patronage  ia  spe- 
cially  intinded,  that  delights  the  initiated. 
They  can  never  admire  enough  the  ease  with 

which  she  puts  down  pompous  old  C ,  or 

arrests  the  assurance  of  dictatorial  Mrs.  F — . 
She  is  so  self-possessed — so  much  the  lady ; 
her  pride,  in  a  word,  is  so  picturesque! 
Would  that  Grace  could  see  such  pride  in  its 
oakedneas — a  sin,  and  an  ugly  one. 

For  thuik,  Grace,  where  it  is  leading  you ! 
Already  it  haa  taught  you  gross  injustice  to 
ft  large  section  of  your  fellow-creatures,  taught 
you  to  confound  a  whole  class  with  ita  worst 
examples,  and  to  overlook  the  refinement  and 
generosity  whioh  ^  so  often  distinguish  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortune ;  and,  worse 
than  this,  taaght  you  to  attach  undue  value 
to  manner  and  bearing,  and  to  rate  as  noth- 
bg  the  warm  and  honeat  feelhigB,  whioh  may 
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conaist,  not  only  vntb  defects  of  breeding, 
but  even  with  vulgar  foibles. 

Are  yon  yourself,  Grace,  so  certainly  free 
from  that  very  vulgarity  which  you  despise 
in  others  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  defini- 
tion of  vulgarity  in  its  essence,  to  say  that  it 
is  the  sense  of  self  predominating  over  the 
sense  of  one's  relations  to  others  ?  A  woman 
of  your  taste,  of  course,  would  never  make 
herself  a  locomotive  advertisement  of  her  jewo 
eller  and  her  milliner, — never  use  her  tongue 
as  if  it  were  a  weapon,  and  bayonet  society 
with  dogmas ;  but,  in  the  perpetual  sense 
ef  what  is  becoming  to  y(m,^of  what  befits 
the  lady  that  you  are, — ^ui  the  suppressed 
but  complacent  contraat  of  yourself  with 
others,  is  there  nothing,  Grace,  of  the  same 
self-consciousness  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
vulgarity  ?  Even  your  suavity  to  the  hum* 
ble,  which  had  once  its  source  in  spontaneous 
kindness,  is  already  vitiated  by  this  oon- 
sdousness.  There  is  more  self  than  charity 
in  your  oourtedes  to  the  poor,  when  rendered 
chiefly  because  a  lady  ia  never  arrogant  to 
her  inferiors.  What  will  time  make  of  you, 
with  all  your  delicate  tact,  if  you  go  on  re- 
ferring conduct,  not  to  duties  and  sympathies,, 
but  to  what  sets  off  and  mdicates  your  posr^ 
tion  ?  Tou  will  be  a  polished  vulgarian,,  bul 
a  vulgarian  no  less  because  self-vmpped  and 
heartiees.  And  will  not  the  narrow,  though 
refined  nature,  that  turns  over  on  itself  aa  a 
pivot,  work  at  last  the  traces  of  its  petty 
circuit  into  your  face,  until  ontf  sees  there 
within  how  mean  a  round  a  soul  can  prison 
itself?  Compared  with  a  Christian  woman, 
who  hopea  the  best  of  all,  who  can  see  worth 
beneath  a  coarse  exterior,  who  aims  to  make 
even  the  worst  better,  whose  free  kindness 
flows  out  of  her  like  the  perfume  of  a  flower 
or  the  song  of  a  bird,— Hsompared  with  such 
a  character,  Grace,  your  own  is  not  merely 
unamilCble ;  it  is  ugly. 

There  is  another  sort  of  picturesque  sii> 
ner,  not  onknovrn  in  our  day.  We  lately 
met  an  example  of  thia  dass,  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Leigh  Challoner.  Challoner  is  an 
amateur  artist,  poet,  and  musician  ;  and  his 
capacity  in  all  these  directions  is  current  in 
a  very  select  circle.  It  is  mysteriously  hinted 
that  Challoner  is  a  great  genius,  but  that  he 
scorns  general  opinion  too  much  to  write« 
paint,  or  compose  for  the  public.  He  scarcely 
deigna  to  aboae  it,  except  by  implication.  lif 
a  genial  liumoriat  sends  a  laugh  rippling  over 
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the  faee  of  aodety,  if  apoei  ityete  its  atten- 
tion by  some  simple  earnest  strain,  Oballoner 
•miles,  observes  that  A.  or  B.  was  the  rery 
nuin  to  sacoeed— there  was  no  dangerous 
depth  or  subtlety  in  either;  and  tells  you 
that  the  painter  onderstood  the  puhlio  to  a 
nicety  who  wrote  '*  this  is  a  hone"  under 
bis  pictore  of  the  qnadmped,  Oballoner 
receives  we  know  not  what  admiration  On  the 
strength  of  being  superior  to  his  kind,  and 
especially  because  he  never  helps  it  to  his 
level.  This  quiet  supremacy  and  disdain  are 
again  supposed  by  some  to  be  eminently  pic- 
turesque. 0,  Oballoner,  under  any  inter- 
pretation  of  your  mind,  it  seems  to  us  an 
tigly  one !  If  yon  have  not  the  genius  to 
which  you  pretend,  you  «re  simply  an  im- 
postor. If,  possessing  it,  you  purposely  shun 
the  homeliest  phrase  or  form  that  may  touch 
the  heart  of  your  brother  with  beauty  or  en- 
lighten it  with  truth,  yon  area  misanthrope : 
you  may  choose  between  the  hypocrite  and 
ihe  scomer.    Qood  men  will  praise  neither. 


Many  ate  the  penonagss  once  held  to  be 
picturesque  who  are  now  seen  to  be  mere 
scarecrows :  powdered  gentUmen  of  £ahioD, 
who  founded  their  own  reputations  on  those 
they  had  jmined^  who  could  first  insult  the 
wife,  and  then  "pink"  the  resentful  huf> 
band;  highwaymen, who  rode  to  T^borih 
tree  decorated  with  the  favors  of  the  fiur ; 
duellists,  who  were  knaves  in  ^gnise,  and 
compelled  men  to  stake  fives  that  had  the 
sterling  ring  of  manhood  agpunst  their  own 
brasen  counterfeits ;  fiaols,  who  affected  By* 
ron's  faulti,  without  a  touch  of  his  genioi, 
and  disdained  the  world  that  they  neither 
comprehend^  nor  improved.  Touching  theee, 
the  delusions  of  society  have  long  ago  ceased, 
and  th^  are  now  either  abhorred  or  desfmed. 
Their  successors  will  share  the  same  kttd,' 
May  we  not  learn  from  experience  that  vrbat* 
ever  runs  counter  to  moral  worth  is  ugly,  and 
that  in  realify  there  is  no  anoh  thing  as  a 
picturesque 
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NoTHivQ  IS  more  evident  from  experience, 
than  that  the  not  using  or  employing  any  lac- 
tulty  or  power,  either  of  body  or  sonl,  does  in- 
sensibly weaken  and  impair  that  fiwulty;  as  a 
sword  by  long  lying  will  contract  a  rust,  which 
shall  not  only  de&ce  its'brightness,  but  by  de- 
grees also  consume  its  vei^  substance.  Boing 
nothing  naturally  ends  in  bemg  nothing.  To  hide 
one's  Silent  in  the  ground  is  to  bury  it;  and 
the  burial  of  a  thing  either  finds  it  dead,  or 
will  quickly*make  it  so. 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  there  Is  often 
seen  such  a  vast  difference  between  the  fbrmer 
and  the  latter  part  of  some  men^s  lives  7  that 
those  who  first  stepped  forth  into  the  world 
with  high  and  promising  abUities,  vigorous  in- 
Cellectuals,  and  clear  morals,  come  at  length  to 
grow  sots  and  epicures,  mean  in  their  dis- 
courses, and  dirty  in  their  practices;  but  that, 
as,  by  decrees,  they  remitted  of  their  industry, 
loathed  their  business,  and  gave  way  to  their 
pleasures,  they  let  fiill  those  generous  principles 
which,  in  their  youthtUl  days,  had  borne  them 
upon  the  wing,  and  raised  them  to  worthy  and 
great  thoughts;  which  thoughts  and  principles, 
not  being  kept  up  end  cherished,  but  smothered 
in  sensual  delights,  God  fiir  that  cause  snfiered 
them  to  flag  and  tank  into  low  and  inglorious 
satisfactions,  and  to  enjoy  thenselyes  mo^e  in  a 
revel  or  a  merry  meeting,  than  in  b^g  useftil 
to  a  ohurch  or  a  nation,  in  bemg  a  pubuc  good 
to  sooietv  and  a  benefit  to  mankind  f>  The  parts 
that  God  gave  them,  they  held  in  unrighteous- 
ness, sloth,  and  sensuality;  and  this  made  God 
to  desert  and  abandon  them  to  themselves;  so 
that  they  have  had  a  doting  and  a  deonpit  rea- 
son, long  before  age  had  given  them  such  a 
body. 

^d,  therefbre,  I  could  heartily  wish  that 


such  young  'persons  as  hear  me  now  would 
lodge  this  one  observation  deep  in  their  minds, 
that  God  and  nature  have  joined  wisdom  and 
virtue  by  such  a  near  cognation,  or  rather  sack 
an  inseparable  connection,  that  k  wise,  a  pro* 
dent,  and  an  honorable  old  age  is  seldom  or 
never  found,  but  as  the  reward  and  effect  of  a 
sober,  a  virtnouSj  and  a  well-spent  youth.— 
RoUrt  SouHL 


Lkbch's  PnnGH  Basioira*—- Mr.  Leeches  nio»> 
trations  to  Punch  are  as  familiar  as  may  well 
be  to  every  one  in  the  pages  of  Punch  himselfi 
and  were  made  even  more  so  by  the  issue  of  a 
first  series  of  them  in  a  coUeoted  fiirm  like  the 
present  on  a  previous  occatton.  Yi§  then  ex- 
pressed our  sense  of  the  vast  stock  of  trath,  ob- 
servation, ease,  Ain,  and  good-humor,  which  u 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Leech's  designs,  and  of  the 
eymptoms  which  turn  up  every  new  and  thee 
of  a  tntix  and  genial  eye  for  outward  natora 
If,  therefore,  we  are  brief  now,  it  is  not  bccaoee 
there  is  nothing  to  say,  or  no  good-will  for 
saying  it.  The  mine  into  which  the  artist  dm 
here  dug  for  the  second  time  will  bear  the 
operation  again  and  again  without  being  a- 
hausted;  and  each  successive  '*  find  "  will  bid 
fair  to  call  forth  more  kughter  than  any  other 
picture-book  of  the  season,  with  jjlenty  ofap- 
probation  of  the  more  critical  kind  to  boot 
The  present  volume  contains,  amidst  its  bini^ 
merable  eubjects  and  suggestions*  some  of  toe 


dies'  long  coats,  in  abundance. 

.  ♦  PictwrtM  of  IaJb  and  ChaMcUt.  By  *J» 
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Ik  the  laa(ftjf Bethlehem  Judah,  ' 
Let  Q8  lingef  ,  let  us  wander ! 
Ephraih's  8orrow»  Bachers  piUai:, 
Lieth  in  the  yalley  yonder; 
And  the  yellow  barley  harvest 
Floods  it  with  a  golden  glory; 
Let  us  back  into  the  old  time. 
Dreaming  of  her  tender  story, 
Of  her  tme  heart's  strong  devotion^ 
From  beyond  the  Dead  S^  water. 
From  the  heathen  land  of  Moab,-<» 
Mahlon'8  wife  and  Mara's  danghteap 

II. 

On  the  terebinth  and  fig-tree 

Sons  of  olden  time  are  shining^ 

And  the  dark  leaf  of  the  oliye 

Scarcely  shows  its  silyer  linings 

For  still  noon  is  on  the  thicket. 

Where  the  blne-neck*d  pigeons  listeor 

To  their  own  reproabhftil  mnsio^ 

And  the  red  pomegranates  glist^di 

As  a  q^ema  a  gdden  eifcloi, 

As  a  maid  might  wear  a  blossotts 

So  the  yalley  wears  the  cornfields 

HeaTing  on  her  fertile  bosom; 

And  the  wUd  gray  hills  stand  o*er  them, 

AU  their  terraced  yineyards  swelling 

Like  ^e  green  wates  of  a  fbrest, 

Up^  DaTid's  monntdn-dwelling. 

Lo !  the  prinoel^-hearted  Boaa 
MoTes  among  his  reapers  slowlyi 
And  the  widow'd  child  of  Moab 
Bends  behind  the  gleaners  lowljk 
Gathering,  gleaning,  as  she  goetk 
Down  the  slopes  and  up  the  hollow8» 
While  the  love  of  old  Kaomi 
Like  a  guardian  angel  follows.  , 

And  he  speaketh  words  of  ]dndneflb| 
Words  of  kindness,  calm  and  stately^ 
Tin  he  breaks  the  springs  of  gladness 
That  lay  cold  and  fh)zen  Utely ; 
And  the  lore-flowers  that  had  fiided 
Deep  within  her  bosom  lonely^ 
Slowly  open  as  he  questions. 
Soon  fbr  him  to  blossom  only«^ 
When  that  spring  shall  fiU  with  mndo» 
Like  an  over-flowing  river. 
All  his  hemestead;  and  those  flowery 
Bloom  beside  his  hearth  IbreTerw^ 
Mother  of  a  line  of  princes. 
Wrought  into  that  race's  story. 
Whom  the  Godhead  breaking  earthwaHl 
Mark*d  with  an  unearthly  gloij  I 
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BtiU  he  waUn  among  the  reaperB. 

And  the  day  is  nearly  over. 

And  the  lonely  mountain  partridge 

Seeks  a&r  his  scanty  oover : 

And  the  flocks  of  wild  blue  pigeons^ 

That  had  gleaned  bc^^d  the  cleaner, 

Find  their  shelter  in  the  thicket; 


And  the  cloudless,  sky- grows  aheener 
With  a  sudden  flush  of  crimson, 
Steepine  in  a  fiery  lustre 
Every  sheath  top  in  the  valley. 
On  the  hiU-side  eveiy  cluster. , 

Slowly,  slowly  fhde,  ftur  picture. 
Yellow  lights  and  pnipk  shadows. 
On  the  vall^,  on  the  mountain. 
And  sweet  aaih  among  the  meadows  ! 
Stay  awhile,  true  heart,  and  teach  us. 
Pausing  in  thy  matron  beauty. 
Care  Df  elders,  love  of  kindred. 
All  unselfish  thought  and  duty. 
Linger,  Boas,  noble  minded  ! 
Teach  us— haughty  and  unsparing — 
Tender  care  for  lowlier  station. 
Kindly  speech,  and  courteous  bearing. 
Still  each  softest  loveliest  color 
Shrine  the  Ibrm  beloved  and  loving. 
Heroine  of  our  heart's  first  poem. 
Through  our  childhood's  dreamland  moving. 
When  the  great  old  Bible  open'd^ 
And  a  pleasant  pastoral  measure,. 
As  our  mothers  read  the  stoiy, 
FUl'd  onr  infi&nt  hearts  with  pleasure. 

^-J)ublin  V'niv€r$Uy  Mag/nzinM. 


A  SPRING  SONG. 

As  f  came  through  the  woocl  to^ay 

I'heard  the  birdies  sing — 
*  The  sun  has  ta'en  the  frost  awa^. 

And  brought  the  pleasant  Spring. 
O  long  the  Winter  was  and  drear, 

The  skies  were  hung  with  gloom ; 
Qut  we  had  fiiith — ^we  did  not  fear — 

We  knew  the  Spring  would  come." 

0  birdie,  singing  on  the  tree  ^ 
Thy  hymn  of  praise  divine, 

1  would  thou  couldst  impart  to  me 
Such  hopeful  trust  as  thine. 

ITo  my  worn  heart,  when  grief  is  near, 
^is  heayenly  lesson  bring — 

To  bear  life'8*Winter  without  fear, 
Beiioving  in  the  Spring  1.       M.  J.  f^ 


THE  GARDEN- 
I  KBinm  garden  where,  in  masio  bowersy 
Enchanted,  spring  most  rare  ana  wondrous  flowersi 
Kept  bv  the  charm  that  on  that  g^en  lies, 
Invisible  to  cold  unloving  eyes  ; 
That  80  fix>m  those  who  walk  in  scorn  and  pride 
Each  flowret  seems  of  its  own  self  to  hide: 
But  when  they  come  who  know  the  blessed  spell 
,  That  bids  eacn  bud  to  life  and  fhignince  swell, 
^  Beauty  awakes  where'er  they  turn  their  eyes, 
And  rarest  perftunes  at  their  call  arise. 

The  human  soul's  that  mystio  plaoo^ 
The  craceless  never  find  its  grace, 
And  Fride  sees  it  a  barren  field — 
Only  to  Truth  will  Beauty  yield 
The  secrsts  of  its  wondrous  lifii, 
FideUty  to  Faith,  and  Love  to  Hcoer  give 
Their  light  and  fragrance  :  here  the  magic  lies— 
Virtue  at  Virtue' i  voice  alone  toiU  riee, 
— -JV.  r.  Evening  Po$L  W.  J.  Stilucak. 
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OHAPTIR  U. 
OOlimOZUlO  THOI70HX9L 


The  PrinceM  Sablonkoff  found — not 
&nj  means  an  unfrequent  experience  in  life 
-^that  the  dinner,  whose  dulness  she  had 
dreaded,  tamed  out  a  very  pleasant  affiiir. 
The  Prince  was  nnusaally  gracious.  He 
was  in  ^od  spirits,  and  put  forth  powers  of 
agreeabilitj  which  had  been  successful  in 
one  of  less  distinction  than  himself.  He 
possessed,  eminently,  what  a  great  orator 
once  panegyrized  as  a  high  conversational 
element,  **  great  variety, '^  and  could  with- 
out abruptness  pass  from  subject  to  subject, 
with  always  what  showed  he  had  bestowed 
thoueht  upon  the  theme  befote  him.  Great 
people  have  few  more  enviable  privileges 
than  that  they  choose  their  own  topics  for 
conversation.  Nothing  disagreeable,  noth- 
ing wearisome,  nothing  inopportune  can  be 
obtruded  upon  them.  When  they  have  no 
longer  any  thing  worth  saying,  they  can 
change  the  subject  or  the  company. 

His  Hiehness  talked  with  Madame  de 
Sabloukoff  on  (juestions  of  state  as  he  might 
have  talked  with  a  Mettemich ;  he  even 
invited  from  her  expressions  of  opinion  that 
were  almost  counsels,  sentiments  that  might 
pass  for  warnings.  He  ranged  aver  the 
nevrs  of  the  day,  relating  occasionally  some 
little  anecdote,  every  actor  in  which  was  a 
celebrity ;  or  now  and  then  communicating 
some  piece  of  valueless  secrecy,  told  with  aU 
the  mystery  of  a  "great  fact ;  "  and  then 
he  discussea  with  Upton  the  condition  of 
England,  and  deplored,  as  all  continentiJ 
rulers  do,  the  impending  downfall  of  that 
kingdom,  from  the  growing  force  of  our 
restless  and  daring  democracy.  He  regretted 
much  that  Sir  Horace  was  not  still  in  office, 
but  consoled  himself  by  reflecting  that  the 
pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  his  society  had  been 
m  that  case  denied  him.  In  fact,  what  with 
insinuated  flatteries,  little  signs  of  confi- 
dence, and  a  most  marked  tone  of  cordiality, 
purposely  meant  to  s^ike  beholders,  tbe 
Frinpe  conducted  the  conversation  right 
royally,  and  played  *<  Highness  "  to  perfeo- 
tion. 

.  And  these  two  crafty,  keen-sighted  people, 
did  they  not  smile  at  the  performance,  and 
did  thev  not,  as  they  drove  home  at  night, 
amuse  themselves  as  they  recounted  the  little 
traits  of  the  great  man's  dupery?  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  They  were  charmed  with  his 
gracious  manner,  and  actually  enchanted 
with  his  agreeability.  Strong  m  their  self- 
esteem,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  suspect 
that  any  artifice  could  be  practised  on  them, 
at  that  the  mere  trickery  and  tinsel  of  bigh^ 
Station  could  be  imposed  on  them  as  true 
falue.    Nay,  they  even  went  further,  and 


discovered  that  his  Highness  was  really  a 
very  remarkable  man,  and  one  who  recefved 
far  less  than  the  estimation  due  to  him. 
His  flightiness  became  versatility ;  his  oocen* 
tricity  was  all  originality;  and  ere  they 
reached  the  hotel,  they  had  endowed  him 
with  almost  every  moral  and  mental  quality 
that  can  dignify  manhood. 

<'  It  is  really  a  maj;nificent*  tourquoise,'* 
said  the  Princess,  sazingwith  admiration  at 
a  ring  the  Prince  nad  taken  from  his  own 
finger  to  present  to  her. 

*'  How  absurd  is  that  English  jealousy 
about  foreign  decorations.  I  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  red  cross  of  Massa  which  his 
Highness  proposed  to  confer  on  me.  A 
monarchy  that  wants  to  emulate  a  republic 
is  simply  ridiculous.*' 

**  You  English  are  obliged  to  pay  dear  for 
your  hypocrisies ;  and  you  ought,  for  yoo 
really  love  them ;  "  and  with  this  taunt,  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  inn. 

As  Upton  passed  up  the  stairs  the  vraiter 
handed  him  a  note,  which  he  hastily 
opened ;  it  was  from  Glenoore,  and  in  theae 
words : 

<*  Dear  tJpton,^-!  can  bear  this  suspense 
no  longer ;  to  remain  here  canvassing  with 
myself  all  the  doubts  that  beset  me  is  a 
torture  I  cannot  endure.  I  leave,  tl^refore, 
at  once  for  Florence.  Once  there— where  I 
mean  to  see  and  heat  for  myself— I  can 
decide  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  few  dave 
or  weeks  that  yet  remain  to— Tours, 

•*  Glxncors.'* 

'*rie  IS  gone,  then^his  lordship  has 
started?" 

'*  Yes,  your  Excellency,  he  is  by  this  time 
near  Lucca,  for  he  gave  orders  to  have  hones 
ready  at  all  the  stations." 

*<  Read  that,  Madame,"  said  Upton,  as  he 
once  more  found  himself  alone  with  the 
Princess ;  <*  you  will  see  that  all  your  plans 
are  disconcerted.    He  is  off  to  Florence." 

Madame  de  Sabloukoff  read  the  note,  and 
threw  it  carelessly  on  the  table.  **  He  vrants 
to  forgive  himself,  and  only  hesitates  bow  to 
do  so  gracefully,"  said  she,  sneeringly. 

V  I  think  you  are  less  than  just  to  him," 
said  Upton,  mildly ;  <*  his  is  a  noble  naturo, 
disfi^red  by  one  eraad  defect." 

<<  Your  national  character,  like  your  Ian- 

fua^e,  is  so  full  of  incongruities  and  contra* 
ictions,  that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  my^ 
self  uneaual  to  master  it ;  but  it  strikes  me 
that  both  one  and  the  other  usurp  fireedome 
that  are  not  ]^ermitted  to  others.  At  all 
events,  I  am  rejoiced  that  be  is  gone.  It  is 
the  most  wearisome  thingin  life  to  negotiate 
with  one  too  near  you.  j[)iplomaoy  of  even 
the  humblest  kind  requires  distance." 
<<  You  agree  with  thedasUisl»  I  pemive," 
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said  he,  lauehing,  **  that  twelve  paces  is  a 
more  fatal  distance  than  across  a  handker- 
chief—proximity begets  tremor." 

**  Ton  have  guessed  my  meaning  correct- 
ly,'* said  she ;  **  meanwhile  I  must  write  to 
her  not  to  come  here.  Shall  I  say  that  we 
will  be  in  Florence  in  a  day  or  two?  " 

*'  I  was  just  thinking  of  those  Serravezza 
Bpriogfl,''  said  Upton ;  **  they  contain  a  bi- 
cnloride  of  potash,  which  Staub  in  his 
treatise  says,  *  is  the  element  wanting  in  all 
nenous  organizations.' " 

"But  remember  the  season — ^we  are  in 
midwinter — the  hotels  are  closed." 

**  The  springs  are  running,  Princess ;  *  the 
earth,'  as  Moschus  says,  <  is  a  mother  that 
never  ceases  to  nourish.'  I  do  suspect  I 
need  a  little  nursing." 

The  Princess  understood  him  thoroughly. 
St^e  well  knew  that  whenever  the  afifairs  of 
Earope  followed  an  unbroken  track,  with- 
oat  any  thing  eventful  or  interesting.  Sir 
Horace  fell  back  upon  his  maladies  for 
matter  of  occupation.  She  had,  however, 
now  occasion  for  his  advice  and  counsel,  and 
bj  no  means  concurred  in  his  plan  of  spend- 
ing BOttie  days,  if  not  weeks,  in  the  dreary 
mountain  solitudes  of  Serntvezza.  **  You 
must  certainly  consult  Lanotti  before  you 
venture  on  these  waters,"  said  she ;  *'  they 
are  highly  dangerous  if  taken  without  the 
greatest  circumspection ;  "  and  she  gave  a 
catalogue  of  imaginary  calamities  which  had 
befallen  various  illustrious  and  gifted  in- 
dividuals, to  which  Upton  listened  with  pro- 
found attention. 

"Very  well,"  sighed  he,  as  she  finished. 
** It  must  be  as  you  say.  I'll  see  Lanotti, 
for  I  cannot  afford  to  die  just  yet.  That 
'  Greek  question '  will  have  no  solution 
without  me — no  one  has  the  key  of  it  but 
myself.  That  Panslavic  ssheme,  too,  in  the 
Principalities,  attracts  no  notice  but  mine; 
and  as  to  Spain,  the  policy  I  have  devised 
for  that  country  requires  all  the  watchful- 
ness I  can  bestow  on  it.  No,  Princess," 
here  he  gave  a  melancholy  sigh,  '*  we  must 
not  die  at  this  moment.  There  are  iust  four 
men  in  Burope— I  doubt  if  it  could  get  on 
with  three." 

**  What  proportion  do  you  admit  as  to  the 
other  sex  ?^'  said  she,  laughing. 

'*  I  only  know  of  one,  Madame,"  and  he 
In«ed  her  hand  with  gallantry  ;  **  and  now 
for  Florence,  if  you  will." 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  our 
readers  have  a  right  to  some  apology  at  our 
hands,  for  the  habit  we  have  indulged  of 
Hngering  along  with  the  two  individuals 
whose  sayings  and  doings  are  not  directly 
cMential  to  our  tale ;  but  is  not  the  story  of 
eTery-day  life  our  guarantee  that  indents 
^d  people  cross  and  re-cross  the  path  we 
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are  going;  attracting  our  attention,  engag- 
ing our  sympathy,  enlisting  our  energies, 
even  in  our  most  anxious  periods?  Such  is 
the  world ;  and  we  cannot  venture  out  of 
reality.  Besides  this,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  moral  of  a  tale  is  often  mora 
effectively  conveyed  by  the  characters  than 
by  the  catastrophe  of  a  story.  The  atrane« 
discordant  tones  of  the  human  heart,  blend- 
ing with  melody  the  purest,  sounds  of  pas- 
sionate rancor,  are  in  themselves  mors 
powerful  lessons  than  all  the  records  of 
rewarded  virtue  and  all  the  calendars  of 
punished  vice.  The  nature  of  a  single  man 
can  be  far  more  instructive  than  the  history 
of  every  accident  that  befals  him. 

It  is  then  with  regret  that  we  leave  ths 
Princess  and  Sir  Horace  to  pursue  their  jour- 
ney alone.  We  confess  a  liking  for  their 
society,  and  would  often  as  soon  loiter  in 
the  by-paths  that  they  follow,  as  journey  in 
the  more  recognized  high-road  of  our  true 
history.  Not  having  the  same  conviction 
that  our  sympathy  is  shared  by  our  readers, 
we  again  return  to  the  fortunes  of  Glen- 
core. 

While  Lord  Glenoore's  carriage  underwent 
the  usual  scrutiny  exercised  towards  trav 
ellers  at  the  gate  of  Florence,  and  prying 
officials  poked  their  lanterns  in  every  quarter 
in  all  the  security  of  their  '*  caste,"  two 
foot  travellers  were  rudely  pushed  aside  to 
await  the  time  till  the  pretentious  equipagt 
passed  on.  They  were  foreigners ;  and  their 
effects,  which  they  carried  in  knapsaoks,  re- 
quired examination. 

**  We  have  come  a  long  way  on  foot  to- 
day," said  the  younger,  in  a  tone  that  in- 
dicated nothing  of  one  asking  a  favor. 
'*  Can't  we  have  this  search  made  at  once?  '* 

"  Whisht — whisht,"  whispered  his  com- 
panion in  English.  **Wait  till  the  Prince 
moves  on,  and l)e  polite  with  them  all." 

**  I  am  seeking  for  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
compliment,"  said  the  other;  **  there  is  no 
reason  why,  because  I  am  on  foot,  I  must  be 
detained  for  this  man." 

Again  the  other  remonstrated  and  sug- 
gested patience. 

*'  What  are  you  grumbling  ab^ut,  voung 
fellow?  "  cried  one  of  the  officers ;  **  do  you 
fan(nr  yourself  of  the  same  consequence  as 
mi  Lordo?  And  see,  he  must  wait  his  time 
here." 

**  We  came  a  good  way  on  foot  to-day, 
sir,"  interposed  the  elder,  eagerly,  taking 
the  reply  on  himself,  **  and  we're  tired  and 
weary,  and  would  be  deeply  obliged  if  you'd 
examine  us  as  soon  as  you  could." 

<•  Stand  aside  and  wait  your  turn,"  wae 
the  stem  response. 

**You  almost  deserve  the  fellow's  in- 
solence, Billy,"  said  the  youth;  *<a  erowA 
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piece  in  his  hand  had  been  far  more  intelligi- 
Dle  than  your  appeal  to  his  pity,"  and  he 
threw  himself  wearily  down  on  a  stone 
bench. 

Aroused  by  the  accent  of  his  own  language , 
Lord  Glencore  sat  up  in  his  carriage,  and 
leaned  out  to  catch  sieht  of  the  speaker,  but 
the  shadow  of  the  overnanging  roof  concealed 
him  from  view.  **  Can't  you  suffer  those 
two  poor  fellows  to  move  on  7"  whispered 
his  Lordship,  as  he  placed  a  piece  of  money 
in  the  officer's  hand;  **. they  look  tired  and 
jaded." 

**  There,  thank  his  Excellency  for  his 
kindness  to  you,  and  go  your  way,"  mut- 
tered the  officer  to  Billy,  who,  without  well 
understanding  the  words,  drew  nigh  the  win- 
dow ;  but  the  glass  was  already  drawn  up, 
the  postilions  were  once  more  in  their  sad- 
dles, and  41  way  dashed  the  cumbrous  carriage 
in  all  the  noise  and  uproar  that  is  deemed 
the  proper  tribute  to  rank. 

The  youth  heard  that  they  were  free  to 
proceed,  with  a  half-doeged  indifference,  and 
throwing  his  knapsaoST  on  his  shoulders, 
moved  away. 

*<  I  asked  them  Jf  they  knew  of  one  of  her 
name  in  the  city,  and  they  said  *  No,' "  said 
the  elder. 

"  But  they  so  easily  mistake  names — how 
did  you  call  her?" 

'•*I  said  Harley — ^La  Signora  Harley," 
rejoined  the  other ;  "  and  they  were  positive 
she  was  not  here.  They  never  heard  of 
her." 

'*  Well,  we  shall  know  soon,^'  sifjhed 
the  youth,  heavily.  *<l8  not  this  an  mn, 
Billy?" 

•*  Ay  is  it,  but  not  one  for  our  purpose — 
2]k*B  like  a  palace.  They  told  me  oithe  Leone 
d'Oro  as  a  quiet  place  and  a  cheap." 

^*  I  don't  care  where  or  what  it  be;  one 
day  and  night  here  will  do  all  I  want,  and 
then  for  Grenoa,  Billy,  and  the  sea,  and  the 
world  beyond  the  sea,"  said  the  youth,  with 
increasing  animation.  **  You  shall  see  what 
a  different  fellow  I'll  be  when  I  throw  behind 
me  forever  the  traditions  of  this  dreary  life 
here." 

*'  I  know  well  the  ^ood  stuff  that's  in  ye," 
■aid  the  other,  affectionately. 

**  Ay.  But  you  don't  know  that  I  have 
energy  as  well  as  pride,"  said  the  other. 

**  There's  nothing  beypnd  your  reach  if 
you  want  to  get  it,"  said  he  again,  in  the 
same  voice. 

"You're  an  arrdnt  flatterer,  old  boy," 
oried  the  youth,  throwing  his  arm  around 
him  ;  "but  I  would  not  have  you  otherwise 
for  the  world.  There  is  a  happiness  even  in 
'the  self-deception  of  your  praise  that  I  could 
not  deny  myself." 

Thus  chatting,  they  arrived  at  ihe  humbU 


door  of  the  Leone  d'Oro,  where  they  installed 
themselves  for  the  night.  It  was  a  house 
frequented  by  couriers  and  vetturini,  and  at 
the  common  table  for  this  company  they 
now  took  their  places  for  supper.  The 
Carnival  was  just  drawing  to  its  close,  and 
all  the  gay e ties  of  that  merry  season  were 
going  forward.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but 
the  brilliant  festivities  oftbe  city,  the  splen- 
did balls  of  the  court,  and  the  ma^inoent 
receptions  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility. 

"  The  Palazzo  della  Torre  takes  the  lead 
of  all,"  said  one.  "  There  were  upwards 
of  three  thousand  masks  there  this  evening, 
I 'pi  told,  and  the  gardens  were  just  as  full  as 
the  salons." 

"  She  is  rich  enough  to  afford  it  well,*^ 
cried  another.  "  I  counted  twenty  servanti 
in  white  and  gold  liveries  on  the  stairs 
alone.'" 

"Were  you  there,  then?"  asked  the 
youth,  whom  we  may  at  once  call  by  his 
name  of  Massy. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  a  mask  and  a  domino,  such  as 
you  see  yonder,  are  passports  everywhere  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  and  though  I'm 
only  a  courier,  I  have  been  chatting  with 
duchesses,  and  exchanging  smart  sayings 
with  countesses  in  almost  every  great  house 
in  Florence  this  evenine.  The  Fenola  the- 
atre, too,  is  open,  and  3l  the  boxes  crowded 
with  visitors." 

"  You  are  a  stranger,  as  I  detect  by  your 
accent,"  said  another,  "and  you  ought  to 
have  a  look  at  a  scene  such  as  you'll  never 
witness  in  your  own  land." 

^*  What  would  come  of  such  freedoms  with 
us,  Billy?  "  whispered  Massy  ;  "  would  our 
great  lords  tolerate,  even  for  a  few  hours, 
the  association  with  honest  fellows  of  this 
stamp?" 

"  There  would  be  danger  in  the  attempt 
any  how,"  said  Billy. 

"  What  calumnies  would  be  circulated — 
what  slanderous  tales  would  be  sent  abroad 
under  cover  of  this  secrecy.  How/nany  a 
ooward-stab  would  be  given  in  the  shadow 
of  that  immunity.  For  one  who  would  use 
the  privilege  for  mere  amusement,  how 
many  would  turn  it  to  account  for  private 
vengeance." 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  such  accidents  do 
not  occur  here?", 

"  That  society  tolerates  the  oastom  is  the 
best  answer  to  this.  There  may  be,  for 
aught  we  know,  many  a  cruel  vengeance 
«KCuted  under  favor  of  this  secrecy.  Many 
may  cover  their  faces  to  unmask  their  hearti, 
but  afler  all  they  continue  to  observe  a  habit 
which  centuries  back  their  forefathers  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  inference  fairly  is,  that  it  i« 
not  baneful.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  witaesBing  thir 
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Satarnalia,  and  to-morrow  lUI  bay  a  mask 
and  a  domino,  Billy,  and  bo  shall  you,  too. 
Why  should  we  not  have  a  day's  fooling  like 
the  rest  ?  " 

Billy  shook  his  head  and  laughed,  and 
they  soon  afterwards  parted  for  the  night. 

While  youn^  Massy  slept  soundljr,  not  a 
dream  disturbing  the  calmness  of  his  rest, 
Lord  Gleneore  passed  the  nieht  in  a  state  of 
feverish  ezcifeement.  Led  on  oy  some  stranee 
mysterious  influence,  which  he  could  as  litue 
account  for  as  resist,  he  had  come  back  to 
the  city  where  the  fatal  incident  of  his  life 
had  occurred.  With  what  purpose  he  could 
not  tell.  It  was  not,  indeea,  that  he  had  no 
olyeot  in  view.  It  was  rather  that  he  had 
80  many  and  conflicting  ones,  that  they 
marred  and  destroyed  each  other.  No 
longer  under  the  euidanoe  of  calm  reason, 
his  head  wandered  from  the  past  to  the 
present  and  the  future,  disturbed  by  passion 
and  excited  by  iiyured  self-love.  At  one 
moment,  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  shame 
would  take  the  ascendant ;  and  at  the  next, 
a  vindictive  anger  to  follow  out  his  ven- 
geance and  witness  the  ruin  that  he  had  ac- 
complished. The  unbroken,  unrelieved  pres- 
Bore  of  one  thought,  for  years  and  years  of 
time,  had  at  last  undermined  his  reasoning 
powers,  and  every  attenaptat  calm  judgment 
or  reflection  was  sure  to  be  attended  with 
some  violent  paroxysm  of  irrepressible  ra^e. 

There  are  men  m  whom  toe  combative 
element  is  so  strong  that  it^usurps  all  their 
piidance,  and  when  once  they  are  enlisted 
m  a  contest,  they  cannot  desist  till  the 
struggle  be  decided  for  or  against  them. 
Such  was  Gleneore.  To  discover  that  the 
terrible  injury  he  had  inflicted  on  his  wife 
bad  not  crushed  her  nor  driven  her  with 
shame  from  the  world, aroused  once  more  all 
the  vindictive  passions  of  his  nature.  It 
was  a  defiance  he  could  not  withstand. 
Ouilty  or  innocent,  it  mattered  not;  she 
had  braved  him,  at  least  so  he  was  told,  and 
fts  such  he  had  oomQ  to  see  her 'with  his 
own  eyes.  If  this  was  the  thougnt  which 
predominated  in  his  mind,  others  there  were 
that  had  their  passing  power  over  him — mo- 
ments of  tenderness,  moments  in  which  the 
long  past  came  back  again,  full  of  softening 
memories,  and  then  he  would  burst  into 
tears  and  cry  bitterly. 

If  be  ventured  to  project  any  plan  for 
KcoDciliation  with  her  he  had  so  cruelly 
wronged,  he  as  suddenly  bethought  him 
,  that  her  spirit  was  not  less  high  and  haughty 
than  his  own.  She  had,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn,  never  quailed  before  hiis  vengeance ; 
bow,  then,  might  he  suppose,  would  she  act 
in  the  presence  of  his  avowed  kgustice? 
T^as  it  not,  besides,  too  late  to  repair  the 
wrong?    Even  for  his  boy's  sake,  would  it 


not  be  better  if  he  inherited  sufficient  means 
to  support  an  honorable  life,  unknown  and 
unnoticed,  than  bequeath  to  him  a  name  so 
associated  with  shame  and  sorrow  ?  '*  Who 
can  tell,"  he  would  cry  aloud,  **  what  my 
harsh  treatment  may  not  have  made  him? 
What  resentment  mav  have  taken  root  in 
his  young  heart?  Wnat  distrust  may  have 
eaten  into  his  nature  ?  If  I  could  but  see 
him  and  talk  with  him  as  a  stranger.  If  I 
could  be  abfe  to  judge  him  apart  from  the 
influences  ^hat  my  own  feelings  would  ore- 
ate.  Even  then — ^what  would  it  avail  me  ? 
I  have  so  sullied  and  tarnished  a  proud 
name,  that  he  could  never  bear  it  without 
reproach.  Who  is  this  Lord  Gleneore? 
people  would  say.  What  is  the  strange 
story  of  his  birth  ?  Has  any  one  yet  got  at 
the  truth  ?  Was  the  father  the  cruel  tyrant 
or  the  mother  the  worthless  creature  we 
hear  tell  of  7  Is  he  even  legitimate,  and  if 
so,  why  does  he  walk  apart Trom  his  equals, 
and  live  without  recognition  by  hisordarf 
This  is  the  noble  heritage  I  am  to  leave  him 
— this  the  proud  position  to  which  he  is  to 
succeed.  And  yet  Upton  says  that  the 
boy's  rights  are  inalienable;  that,  think 
how  I  may,  do  what  I  will,  the  day  on 
which  I  die  he  is  the  rightful  Lord  Gleneore. 
His  claim  may  lie  dormant,  the  proofs  may 
be  buried,  but  that,  in  truth  and  fact,  he 
will  be  what  all  my  subterfuge  and  all  mv 
falsehood  cannot  denv  him.  And,  then,  it 
the  day  should  come  that  he  asserts  his  right 
— if,  by  some  of  those  wonderful  accidents 
that  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the  world,  he 
should  succeed  to  prove  his  claim — what  a 
memory  will  he  cnerish  of  me.  Will  not 
everv  sorrow  of  his  youth,  every  indignity 
of  nis  manhood,  be  associated  with  my 
name?  Will  he  or  can  he  ever  forgive  him 
who  defamed  the  mother  and  despoiled  the 
son?» 

In  the  terrible  conflict  of  such  thoughts 
as  these,  be  passed  the  night;  intervals  of 
violent  grief  or  passion  alone  breaking  the 
sad  connection  of  such  reflections,  till  -at 
length  the  worn-out  faculties,  incapable  of 
further  exercise,  wandered  &way  into  inco- 
herency,  and  he  raved  in  all  the  wildness  ot 
insanity. 

It  was  thus  that  Upton  found  him  ob  his 
arrivaL 

CBAFTSR  LII. 
VAJOa  SCABX8BT*B  YlBIt. 

Down  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the 
Borgo  d'Ognisanti  the  tide  of  carnival  tnum- 
mers  poured  unceasingly.  Hideous  masks 
and  gay  dominoes,  ludicrous  impersona* 
tions,  and  absurd  eatires  on  cofttumee 
abounded,  and  the  entire  population  seeaied 
to  have  given  themselves  up  to  merriment 
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•sd  were  fooling  it  to  the  top  o'  their  hent. 
Brads  of  maeic  and  ehorus  singers  from  the 
tbestre  filled  the  air  with  their  loud  strains, 
and  carriages  crowded  with  fantastic  figures 
moved  past,  pelting  the  bystanders  with 
Bock  sweetmeats,  and  covering  them  with 
■bowers  of  flour.  It  was  a  season  of  uni- 
versal license,  and,  short  of  actual  outrage, 
alt  was  permitted  for  the  time.  Nor  did 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scene  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  poorer  classes  of, the  people, 
who  thus  for  the  nonce  assumed  eauality 
with  their  richer  neighbors ;  bu-t  all,  even 
to  the  very  highest,  mixed  in  the  wild  ex- 
citement of  the  pageant,  and  took  the  rough 
treatment  they  met  with  in  perfect  eood 
humor.  Dukes  and  princes,  white  tTom 
head  to  foot  with  the  snow;^  shower,  went 
laughingly  along,  and  grave  dignitaries  were 
fain  to  walk  arm  in  arm  with  the  most  ludi- 
crous monstrosities,  whose  gestures  turned 
on  them  the  laughter  of  all  around.  Occa- 
sionally, but  it  must  be  owned,  rarelv, 
some  philosopher  of  a  sterner  school  might 
be  seen  passing  hurriedly  along,  his  severe 
features  apd  contemptuous  glances  owning 
to  little  sympathv  with  the  mummery  about 
him;  but  even  ne  had  to  compromise  his 
proud  disdain,  and  escafje,  as  best  he  might, 
irom  the  indiscriminate  justice  of  the  crowd. 
To  detect  one  of  this  stamp,  to  follow  and 
turn  upon  him  the  full  tide  of  popular  fury, 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
scene.  When  such  a  victim  presented  him- 
self, all  joined  in  the  pursuit:  nuns  em- 
braced, devils  environed  him,  angels  perched 
on  his  shoulders,  mock  wild  boars  rushed 
between  his  legs;  his  hat  was  decorated 
with  feathers,  his  clothes  inundated  with 
showers  of  meal  or  flour;  hackney  coach- 
men, dressed  as  ladies,  fainted  in  his  arms, 
and  semi-naked  bacchanals  pressed  drink  to 
bis  lips.  In  a  word,  each  contributed  what 
he  might  of  attention  to  the  luckless  indi- 
Tiduai,  whose  resistance— if  be  were  so  im- 
politic as  to  make  any— only  increased  the 
Best  of  the  persecution. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  had  now  at- 
tracted general  attention,  nor  was  the 
amusement  diminished  by  the  discovery  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  an  Englishman.  Imper- 
tinent allusions  to  his  nation,  absurd  at- 
tempts at  his  language,  ludicrous  travesties 
of  what  were  supposed  to  be  his  native  cus- 
toms, were  showered  on  him,  in  company 
with  a  hail  storm  of  mock  bonbons  and 
lime-pellets ;  till,  covered  with  powder,  and 
outraged  beyond  all  endurance,  he  fought 
bis  way  into  the  entrance  of  the  H6tel 
d'ltaUe,  followed  by  the  cries  and  laughter 
of  the  populace. 

<<Gursea  tom-foolerv !  confounded  asses !" 
cried  he,  as  he  found  himself  in  a  harbor  of 
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refuge.  **  What  the  devil  fun  can  they 
discover  in  making  each  other  dirtier  than 
their  daily  habits  oespeak  them  7  I  say," 
cried  he,  addressing  a  waiter,  "  is  Sir  Horace 
Upton  staying  here?  Well,  wUl  you  say, 
Major  Scaresby — be  correct  in  the  name — 
Major  Scaresby  requests  to  pay  his  re- 
spects." 

**  His  Excellency  will  see  yon.  Sir,"  said 
the  man,  returning  quickly  with  the  reply. 

From  the  end  of  a  room,  so  darkened  by 
closed  shutters  and  curtains  as  to  make  au 
approach  difficult,  a  weak  voice  called  out ; 
**  Ah,  Scaresby,  how  d'ye  yo?  I  was  just 
thinking  to  myself  that  I  couldn't  be  in 
Florence  since  I  had  not  yet  seen  von  !  " 

**  You  are  too  good,  too  kind,  Sir  Horace, 
to  say  so,"  said  the  other,  with  a  voice 
whose  tones  by  no  means  corresponded  with 
the  words.  ' 

'*  Yes,  Scaresby  ;  every  thing  in  this  good 
city  is  in  a  manner  associated  with  your 
name.  Its  intrigues,  its  quarrels,  its  loves 
and  jealousies ;  its  mysteries,  in  fine,  have 
had  no  such  interpreter  as  yourself  within 
the  memonr  of  man !  What  a  pity  there 
were  no  Scaresbys  in  the  Cinqneoento! 
How  sad  there  were  none  of  your  family 
here  in  the  Medicean  period ;  what  a  pic- 
ture might  we  then  have  had  of  a  society, 
fuller  even  than  the  present  of  moral  delin- 
quencies." There  was  a  degree  of  pompos- 
ity in  the  manner  he  uttered  this  that  served 
to  conceal  in  a  great  measure  its  imperti- 
nence. 

<'  I  am  much  flattered  to  learn  that  I 
have  ever  enlightened  your  Excellency  on 
any  subject,"  said  the  Major,  drily. 

**  That  you  have,  Scaresby.  I  was  a  mere 
dabbler  in  moral  toxicology  when  I  heard 
your  first'  lecture,  and,  I  assure  yon,  I  was 
struck  by  your  knowledge.  And  how  is  the 
dear  city  doing?  " 

<*  It  is  masquerading  to-day,"  said  Scares- 
by, **  and,  consequently,  far  more  natural 
than  at  any  other  period  of  th'e  whole  year. 
Smeared  £aces  and  dirty  finery— exactly  its 
suitable  wear ! " 

**  Who  are  here,  Major?  Any  one  that 
one  knows?" 

*•  Old  Millington  is  here." 

*•  The  Marquis?" 

**  Yes,  he's  here,  fresh  painted  and  lac- 
quered ;  his  eyes  twinkling  with  a  mock 
lustre  that  makes  him  look  Tike  an  old  po*- 
chaise  with  a  pair  of  new  lamps  !  " 

•*Ha,  ha,  ha!  "  laughed  Sir  Horace,  en- 
couragingly. 

«*  And  then — there's  Mabworth." 

«« Sir  Paul  Mabworth  ?  " 

'*  Ay,  the  same  old  bore  as  ever !  He 
has  got  off  one  of  Burke's  speeches  on  the 
India  Bill  by  heart,  and  says  that  be  spoke 
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it  on  the  question  of  the  grant  for  Maj- 
nooth.  0,  if  poor  Burke  could  only  look 
op." 

*<  Look  down !  you  onght  to  say,  Scares- 
by;  depend  upon't  he's  not  on  the  opposition 
benches  still !  " 

*'  I  hate  the  fellow,"  said  Scaresby,  whose 
ill  temper  was  always  augmented  by  any 
attempted  smartness  of  those  he  conversed 
with.  *<He  has  taken  Walmsley's  cook 
away  froq»  him,  and  never  gives  any  one  a 
dinner." 

"  That  is  shameful — a  perfect  dog  in  the 
aanger ! " 

**  Worse ;  he's  a  dog  without  any  manger ! 
For  he  keeps  his  house  on  board-wages,  and 
there's  literally  nothing  to  eat !  That  poor 
thine,  Strejowaky." 

"0,  Olga  Strejowsky,  do  you  mean? 
What  of  her?  " 

"Why, — there's  another  husband  just 
turned  up.  They  thought  he  was  killed  in 
the  Caucasus,  but  he  was  only  passing  a  few 
years  in  Siberia ;  and  so  he  has  come  back ; 
and  clftims  all  the  emeralds.  You  remember, 
of  course,  that  famous  necklace,  and  the 
great  drops!  They  belonged  once  to  the 
Empreas  (Atherine,  but  Mabworth  says  that 
be  took  the  concern  with  all  its  dependent 
eies;  he'll  give  up  his  bargain,  but  make  no 
compromise." 

"She's  growing  old ,  I  fancy. V 

"She's  younger  than  the  Sablonkoff . by 
five  good  years,  and  they  tell  me  5Ae  plays 
Beaaty  to  this  hour." 

"Ah,  Scaresby,  had  you  known  what 
words  were  these  you  have  just  uttered,  or 
had  vou  only  seen  the  face  of  him  who 
beard  them,  you  had  rather  bitten  your 
tongue  off,  than  suffered  it  to  fashion 
them!" 

"Briegnolles  danced  with  her,  at  that 
celebrated  l^te  given  by  the  Prince  of  Orleans 
something  like  eight  and  thirty  years  ago." 

"And  how  is  the  dear  Duke?"  asked 
Upton,  sharply. 

**  Just  as  you  saw  him  at  the  Court  of 
Louis  the  Eighteenth ;  he  swaggers  a  little 
nore  as  he  gets  more  feeble  about  the  legs, 
and  he  shows  his  teeth  when  he  laughs,  more 
^idedly  since  his  last  journey  to  Paris. 
Devilish  olever  fellows  these  modem  dentists 
i^ie !  He  wants  to  marry ;  I  suppose  you've 
beard  it."  ^^. 

"  Not  a  word  of  it.  Who  is  the  ha^py 
fiur?  " 

**  The  Nina,  as  they  call  her  now.  She 
^nu  one  of  the  Delia  Torres,  who  married, 
or  didn't  marry,  Glenoore.  Don't  yon  re- 
member him  ?  He  was  Colonel  of  the  11th, 
ud  a  devil  of  a  martinet  he  was." 

'*  I  remember  him,"  said  Upton,  drily. 

"  Well,  he  ran  off  with  one  of  those  girlsi 
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and  some  say  they  were  married  at  Capri ; 
as  if  it  signified  what  happened  at  Capri ! 
She  was  a  deuced  good-looking  girl  at  the 
time — a  coquettej  you  know — and  Glencore 
was  one  of  those  stiff  English  fellows,  that 
think  every  man  is  making  up  to  his  wife  ; 
he  drank  besides." 

**  No,  pardon  me,  there  you  are  mistaken. 
I  knew  him  intimately;  Glencore  was  as 
temperate  as  myself." 

'*!  have  it  from  Lowther,  who  used  to 
take  him  home  at  night;  he  said,  Glencore 
never  went  to  bed  sol^r !  At  all  events,  she 
hated  him,  and  detested  his  miserly  habits." 

'*  Another  mistake,  my  dear  Major. 
Glencore  was  never  what  is  called  a  rich 
man,  but  he  was  always  a  generous  one !  " 

**  I  suppose  you'll  not  deny  that  he  used 
to  thrash  ner  7  Ay,  and  with  a  horsewhip, 
too!" 

(<  Come,  come,  Scaresby,  this  is  really  too 
coarse  for  mere  jestinj^." 

"  Jest?  By  Jove,  it  was  very  bitter  ear- 
nest. She  told  Brie^olles  all  about  it. 
I'm  not  sure  she  didn't  show  him  the 
marks." 

**  Take  my  word  for  it,  Scaresby,"  said 
Upton,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  low  but 
measured  tone,  **  this  is  a  base  calumny,  and 
the  Duke  of  Briegnolles  no  more  circulated 
such  a  story  than  I  did.  He  is  a  man  of 
honor,  and  utterly  incapable  of  it." 

**  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
perfectly  true!''  said  Scaresby,  calmly. 
**  Noboay  here  ever  doubted  the  story." 

*'  I  cannot  say  what  measure  of  charity 
accompanies  your  zeal  for  truth  in  this  ami- 
able society,  Scaresby,  bat  I  can  repeat  my 
assertion  that  this  must  be  a  falsehood." 

'*  Tou  will  find  it  ve^y  hard,  nevertheless, 
to  bring  any  one  over  to  your  opinion,"  re- 
torted  the  unappeasable  Major.  *<  He  was 
a  fellow  everybody  hated ;  proud  and  super- 
cilious to  all,  and  treated  his  wife's  relations 
— who  were  of  far  better  blood  than  himself 
— as  though  they  were  «  canaille.' " 

A  loud  crash,  as  if  of  something  heavy 
having  fallen,  here  interrupted  their  collo- 
quy, and  Upton  sprang  from  his  seat  and 
hastened  into  the  adjoining  room.  Close 
beside  the  door — so  close  that  he  almost  fell 
over  it  in  entering — lay  the  figure  of  Lord 
Glencore.  In  his  efforts  to  reach  the  door 
he  had  fainted,  and  there  he  lay — a  cold, 
clammy  sweat  covering  his  livia  features, 
and  his  bloodless  lins  snghtly  parted. 

It  was  almost  an  hour  ere  his  consciousness 
returned;  but  when  it  did,  and  when  he 
saw  Upton  alone  at  his  bedside,  he  pressed 
his  hand  within  his  own,  and  said:  "I 
heard  it  all,  Upton,  every  word !  I  tried  to 
reach  the  room ;  I  got  up  from  bed — and 
was  already  at  the  dooi^-when  my  brain 
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reeled,  and  my  hearfc  grew  f&int.  It  may 
have  i^een  malady,  it  might  he  passioQ— ) 
knoMT  not — ^hut  I  saw  no  more.  lie  is  gone, 
— is  he  not?  "  cried  he  in  a  faint  whisper. 

*'  Yes,  yes — an  hour  ago ;  hut  you  will 
think  nothing  of  what  he  said,  when  I  tell 
you  his  name.  It  was  Scaresby,  Major 
Scaresby ;  one  whose  bad  tongue  is  the  one 
solitary  claim  by  which  he  subsists  in  a  soci- 
ety of  slanderers !  " 

'*  And  he  is  gone !  "  repeated  the  other,  in 
,a  tone  of  deep  despondency. 

**  Of  course  he  is.  I  never  saw  him  nnce ; 
but  be  assured  of  what  I  have  just  told  ^ou, 
that  hiB  libels  carty  no  reproach.  He  is  a 
oalomniator  by  temperament." 

''^I'd  have  shot  him,  if  I  could  have 
opened  the  door,"  muttered  Glencore,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  but  Upton  heard,  the  words 
distinctly.  *'  What  am  I  to  this  man,"  cried 
he  aloud,  *<  or  he  to  me,  that  I  am  to  be 
arraigned  by  him  on  charges  of  any  kind, 
true  or  false?  What  accident  of  fortune 
makes  him  my  ludge  ?  Tell  me  that,  sir. 
Who  has  appealed  to  him  for  protection  ? 
Who  has  demanded  to  be  righted  at  his 
hand?" 

*<  Will  you  not  hear  me,  Glencore,  when 
I  say  that  his  slanders  have  no  sting?  In 
the  circles  wherein  he  mixes,  it  is  the  mere 
scandal  that  amuses ;  for  its  veracity,  there 
is  not  ohe  that  cares!  You,  or  I,  or  some 
one  else,  supply  the  name  of  an  actor  in  a 
disreputable  drama  ;  the  plot  of  which  alone 
interests,  not  the  performer." 

**  And  am  I  to  sit  tamely  down  under  this 
degradation  ?  "  exclaimed  Glencore,  passion- 
ately. **  I  have  never  subscribed  to  this 
dictation.  There  is  little  indeed  of  life  left 
to  me,  but  there  is  enough  perhaps  to  vindi- 
cate myself  against  men  of  this  stamp. 
You  shall  brinff  him  a  message  from  me ;  you 
shall  tell  him  bv  what  accident  I  overheard 
his  discoveries." 

**  My  dear  Glencore,  there  are  graver 
interests,  far  worthier  cares  than  any  this 
man's  name  can  enter  into,  which  should 
now  engage  you." 

*<  I  say  he  shall  have  my  provocation, 
and  that  within  an  hour!  "  cried  Glencore, 
wildly. 

*'  You  would  give  this  man  and  his  words 
a  consequence  that  neither  have  ever  pos- 
sessed," said  Upton,  in  a  mild  and  subdued 
tone.  "Remember,  Glencore,  when  I  left 
with  you  this  morning  that  paper  of  Stub- 
ber*s,  it  was  with  a  distinct  understanding 
that  other  and  wiser  thoughts  than  those  of 
vengeance  were  to  occupy  your  attention.  I 
sever  scrupled  to  place  it  in  your  hands :  I 
never  hesitated  about  confiding  to  you  what  in 
lawyer's  phrase  would  be  a  proof  agfuast 
jau.    Wh^  ai^  act  of  justice  waa  tp  b^ 


done,  I  would  not  stain  it  by  the  faintest 
shadow^  of  coercion.  I  left  you  free,  I  leave 
you  still  free,  from  every  thing  but  the  dior 
tates  of  your  own  honor." 

Glencore  made  no  reply,  but  the  conflict 
of  his   thoughts   seemed   to   agitate   hm 


"^'il 


<  The  man  who  has  pursued  a  fiUoe  path 
in  life,"  said  Upton,  calmly,  *^  has  need  of 
much  courcige  to  retrace  his  steps;  but  cour- 
age is  not  the  quality  you  fail  in,  Glencore, 
so  that  I  appeal  to  you  with  confidence." 

"  1  have  need  of  courage,"  muttered 
Glencore  ;  **  you  say  truly.  What  waa  it 
the  doctor  said  this  morning— enetuism  ?  ^* 

Upton  moved  his  head  with  an  inolioatioa 
barely  perceptible . 

'*  VVhat  a  Nemesis  there  is  iu  nature," 
said  Glencore,  with  a  sickly  aMempt  to 
smile,  **  that  passion  should  beget  malady! 
I  never  knew,  physically  speakii^ff,  that  I 
had  a  heart — till  it  was  broken.  So  that," 
resumed  he  in  a  more  agreeable  tone,  <*  death 
may  ensue  at  any  moment — on  the  least 
excitement?  " 

<<  He  warned  jrou  gravefy  on  that  point," 
said  Upton,  cautiously. 

*'*  How  strange  that  I  should  have  come 
through  that  trial  of  an  hour  ago.  It  waa 
not  that  the  strugglie  did  not  move  me.  I 
could  have  torn  that  fellow  limb  from  limb, 
Upton,  if  I  had  but  the  strength!  Bat 
see^"  cried  he,  feebly,  **  what  a  poor  wretch 
I  am ;  I  cannot  close  these  fingers,!  "  and  be 
held  out  a  worn  and  clammy  hand  as  hs 
spoke.  M  Do  with  me  as  you  will,"  said  he, 
after  apause ;  *'  I  should  have  followed yoai 
counsels  long  ago !  " 

Upton  was  too  subtle  aa  ajiatomist  of 
human  motives  to  venture  by  even  the 
slightest  word  to  disturb  a  train  of  thought, 
which  any  interference  could  only  dbimage. 
As  the  other  still  continued  to  meditate, 
and,  by  his' manner  and  look,  in  a  calmer 
and  more  reflective  spirit,  the  wily  diploma- 
tist moved  noiselessly  away,  and  leit  him 
alone. 

CHAPTER  Ult. 

A  HASi:  IK  CABKrVAL'TIXB. 

Fbom  the  gorgeoua  halls  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  down  to  the  humblest  ohamber  in 
Canaldole,  Florence  was  a  scene  of  rejoiciog. 
As  night  closed  in,  the  crowds  seemed  on^ 
to  increase,  and  the  dia  and  oUunor  to  grow 
louder.  It  seemed  as  though  festivity  and 
joy  had  overflowed  from  the  hoiteee,  nlliDg 
the  streeta  with  merry  maskers.  In  the  eleu 
cold  air,  groups  feasted,  and  sung,  and 
danced,  all  mingling  and  iatennixing  with 
a  freedom  that  showed  how  thoronebly  the 
spirit  of  pleasure-seeking  can  annihilate  the 
dlMlnotions  of  eleas.    The  soiled  and  tattered 
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mummer  leaned  over  the  carriage-door,  and 
•zchanged  compliments  with  the  masked 
duchess  within.  The  titled  noble  of  a  dozen 
quarterings  stopped  to  pledge  a  merry  com- 
pny  who  pressed  him  to  drain  a  glass  of 
Monte  Pulciano  with  them.  There  was  a 
perfect  fellowship  between  those  whom  for- 
tune had  so  widely  separated,  and  the 
polished  accents  pf  high  society  were  heard 
to  blend  with  the  quaint  and  racy  expressions 
of  the  *'  people.'* 

Theatres  and  palaces  lay  open,  all  lighted 
agiorno.  The  whole  population  of  the  city 
■urged  and  swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  mighty 
lea  in  motion,  making  the  air  resound  the 
while  with  a  wild  mixture  of  sounds,  where- 
in music  and  laughter  were  blended.  Amid 
the  orgie,  however,  not  an  act,  not  a  word 
of  rudeness  disturbed  the  general  content. 
It  was  a  season  of  universal  joy,  and  none 
dared  to  destroy  the  spell  of  pleasure  that 
presided. 

Our  task  is  not  to  follow  the  princely 
equipages  as  they  rolled  in  unceasing  tides 
within  the  marble  courts,  nor  yet  to  track 
the  strong  flood  that  poured  through  the 
wide  thoroughfares  in  all  the  wildest  exu- 
berance of  their  joy.  Our  business  is  with 
two  travellers,  who,  well  weary  of  being  for 
hours  a-foot,  and  partly  sated  with  pleasure, 
sat  down  to  rest  themselves  on  a  bench  be- 
side the  Arno.  •  • 

*'  It  is  glorious  fooling,  that  must  be  said, 
Billy,'*  said  Charles  Massy,  '*  and  the  spirit 
IB  most  contagious.  How  little  have  you  or 
I  in  common  with  these  people.  We  scarce 
can  catch  the  accents  of  the  droll  allusions, 
we  cannot  follow  the  strains  of  the  rude 
songs,  and  yet  we  are  carried  away  like  the 
rest  to  feel  a  wild  enjoyment  in  all  this  din 
ftnd  glitter  and  movement.  How  well  they 
doit,  too." 

**Thruly  by  ravson  of  concentration," 
•aid  Billy,  gravely.  **They  are  highly 
charged  with  fun.  The  oula  adage  says, 
*Non  semper  sunt  Saturnalia — ^It  is  not 
every  day  Morris  kills  a  cow  ! '" 

**  xet  it  is  by  this  very  habit  of  enjoyment 
that  they  know  how  to  be  happy." 

"To  be  sure  it  is,"  cried  Billy ;  '*they 
have  a  ritual  for  it  which  we  haven't ;  as 
Cicero  tells  us,  *  In  jucondis  nullum  peri- 
^lum.'  But  ye  see  we  have  no  notion  of 
Any  amusement  without  a  dash  of  dc^nger 
through  it,  if  not  even  cruelty !  " 

''The  French  know  how  to  reconcile  the 
1^0  natures;  they  are  brave  and  Ijght- 
hearted  too." 

"And  the  Irish,  Mister  Charles^the  Irish 
««pecially,»  said  Billy,  proudly,  "  for  I 
^  alludln'  to  the  English  in  what  I  said 
iut.  The  *  versatile  ingenium  *  is  all  our 
own.  ^ 


'"He  goes  into  a  tent  and  he  spends  half-^> 
crown. 
Comes  out,  meets  a  friend,  and  for  lovs 
knocks  him  down.' 

**  There's  an  elegant  philosophy  in  that, 
now,  that  a  Saxon  would  never  see !  For  il 
is  out  of  the  very  fulness  of  the  hea^t,  j% 
may  remark,  that  Pat  does  this,  just  as 
much  as  to  say,  *  I  don't  care  for  the  ex- 
pense ! '  He  smashes  a  skull  just  as  he 
would  a  whole  dresser  of  crockery  ware{ 
There's  something  very  grand  in  that  reck- 
lessness*" 

The  tone  of  the  remark  and  a  certain  wild 
energy  of  his  manner,  showed  that  poor 
Billy's  faculties  were  slightly  under  the 
influences  of  the  Tuscan  grape,  and  the  youth 
smiled  at  sight  of  an  excess  so  rare. 

*'  How  hard  it  must  be,'*  said  Massy,  **  to 
go  back  to  the  work-a^ay  routine  of  \\h 
after  one  of  these  outbursts ;  to  resume  not 
alone  the  drudgery  but  all  the  slavish  obi> 
servances  that  humble  men  yield  to  greal 
ones." 


»> 


'*  'Tis  what  Bacon  says, '  There's  nothing 
so  hard  as  unleamin'  any  thing,'  and  the 
proof  is,  how  few  of  us  «ver  do  it !  We 
always  go  on  mixin'  old  thoughts  with  new 
— puttin'  different  kinds  of  wine  in  the  same 
glass,  and  then  wonderin'  we  are  not  ii>> 
vigorated!  "^ 

*' You're  in  a  mood  for  moralizing  to* 
night,  I  see,  Billy,"  said  the  other,  smiling. 

**  The  levities  of  life  always  put  me  oa 
that  thrack,  just  as  a  dark  cloudy  day 
reminds  me  to  take  out  an  umbrella  with 


>> 


me. 

*^  Yet  I  do  not  see  that  all  your  observa* 
tion  of  the  world  has  indisposed  you  tis 
einoy  it,  or  that  you  take  harsher  views  of 
life  the  closer  you  look  at  it." 

*'  Quite  the  reverse ;  the  more  I  see  of 
mankind  the  more  I'm  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  very  wickedest  and  worst  can't  gel 
rid  of  remorse !  'Tis  something  out  of  a 
man's  nature  entirely  —  something  thai 
dwells  outside  of  him— sets  him  on  to 
commit  a  crime;  and  then  he  begins  to 
raysoD  and  dispute  with  the  timptation, 
just  like  one  keepin'  bad  coippany,  and 
listenin'  to  impure  notions  and  evil  sugges- 
tions, day  after  day  ;  as  he  does  this,  he  gets 
to  have  a  taste  for  that  kind  of  low  society, 
I  mane  with  his  own  bad  thoughts,  til  Lai 
last  every  other  ceases  to  amuse  him.  Look, 
what's  that  there*— where  are  they  goin' 
with  all  the  torches  there?"  cried  he,  sud- 
dienly,  springing  up  and  pointing  to  a  dense 
crowd  that  pasi^  along  the  street.  It  was 
a  band  of  music  dreiMed  in  a  <|ttainfe  Bedifl»*> 
val  costume,  on  its  way  to  serenade  some 
palace, 

<*  Let  us  follow  and  listen  to  them,  Billy,'* 
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aaid  the  youth ;  and  they  arose  and  joined 
the  thi^Dg. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  dense  mass, 
they  at  last  reached  the  gates  of  a  great 
.palace,  and  after  some  waiting  gained  access 
to  the  spacious  court-yard,  'ine  grim  old 
statues  and  armorial  bearings  shone  in  the 
glare^of  a  hundred  torches,  and  the  deep 
echoes  rung  with  the  brazen  voices  of  the 
band,  as  pent  up  within  the  quadrangle  the 
din  of  a  large  orchestra  arose.  On  a  great 
terrace  over-head,  numerous  figures  were 
crouped — indistinctly  seen  from  the  light  of 
tne  salons  within — but. whose  mysterious 
movements  completed  the  charm  of  a  very 
interesting  picture. 

Some  wrapped  in  shawls  to  shroud  them 
from  the  night  air,  some  less  cautiously 
•mergins  from  the  rooms  within,  leaned  over 
the  marole  balustrade  and  showed  their 
jewelled  arms  in  the  dim  hazy  light,  while 
around  and  about  them  gay  uniforms  and 
rich  costumes  abounded.  As  Billy  gave 
himself  up  to  the  excitement  of  the  music, 
young  Massy,  more  interested  by  the  aspect 
of  the  scene,  gazed  unceasingly  at  the 
balcony.  There  was  just  that  shadowy  in- 
distinctness in  the  whole  that  invested  it 
with  a  kind  of  romantic  interest,  and  he 
oould  recall  stories  and  incidents  from  those 
whose  figures  passed  and  repassed  before 
him.  He  fancied  that  in  their  gestures  he 
•ould  trace  many  meanings,  and,  as  the  bent 
down  heads  approached  and  hands  touched, 
he  fashioned  many  a  tale  in  his  own  mind 
tf  moving  fortunes. 

**  And  see,  she  comes  again  to  that  same 
dark  angle  of  the  terrace,"  muttered  he  to 
himself,  as,  shrouded  in  a  large  mantle  and 
with  a  half  mask  on  her  features,  a  tall  and 
graceful  figure  passed  into  the  place  he  spoke 
6f.  **  She  looks  like  one  among  but  not  of 
them ;  how  much  of  heart-weariness  is  there 
in  that  attitude ;  how  full  is  it  of  sad  and 
tender  melancholy — ^would  that  I  could  see 
her  face !  My  life  on't  that  it  is  beautiful ! 
There,  she  is  tearing  up  her  bouquet ;  leaf  by 
leaf  the  rose-leaves  are  falling,  as  though  one 
by  one  hopes  are  decaying  in  her  heart."  He 
pushed  his  way  through  the  dense  throng 
till  he  gained  a  corner  of  the  court  where  a 
few  leaves  and  flower-stems  yet  strewed  the 
ground;  carefuU^r  gathering  up  these,  he 
•rushed  them  in  his  band  and  seemed  to  feel 
as  though  a  nearer  tie  bound  him  to  the  fair 
unknown.  How  little  ministers  to  the  hope 
«-^how  infinitely  lees  again  will  feed  the  iuv- 
agination  of  a  young  heart. 

Between  them  now  there'  was  to  his  ap- 
preciation some  mysterious  link.  "Yes," 
said  he  to  himself,  *<  true,  I  stand  unknown, 
mnnotioed,  yet  it  is  to  me  of  all  the  Uionsands 
kere  she  could  reveal  what  is  passing  in  that 


heart !  I  know  it,  I  feel  it !  She  haa  a  sor- 
row whose  burthen  I  might  help  to  bear. 
There  is  cruelty,  or  treachery,  or  falsehood, 
arrayed  a^inat  her,  and  through  aU  the 
splendor  of  the  scene — all  the  wild  gayely 
of  the  orgie — some  spectral  image  never 
leaves  her  side !  I  would  stake  existence  on 
it  that  I  have  read  her  aright !  " 

Of  all  the  intoxications  that  can  entraniM 
the  human  faculties,  there  is  none  so  mad- 
dening as  that  produced  by  giving  full  sway 
to  an  exuberant  imagination.  The  bewilder* 
ment  resists  every  effort  of  reason,  and  in  its 
onward  course  carries  away  its  victims  with 
all  the  force  of  a  mountain  torrent.  A 
winding-stair  long  unused  and  partly  dilapi- 
dated led  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  where  soe 
stood,  and  Massy,  yielding  to  some  Strang 
impulse,  slowly  and  noiselessly  crept  up  thii 
till  he  had  gained  a  spot  only  a  few  yards 
removed  from  her.  The  dark  shadow  of  the 
building  almost  completely  concealed  his 
figure,  and  left  him  free  to  contemplate  her 
unnoticed. 

Some  event  of  interest  within  had  with* 
drawn  all  from  the  terrace  save  herself,  the 
whole  balcony  was  suddenly  deserted,  and 
she  alone  remained,  to  all  seeming  lost  to  the 
scene  around  her.  It  was  then  that  she 
removed  her  mask,  and,  suffering  it  to  fall 
back  on  her  neck,  rested  her  head  pensively 
on^her  han^.  Massy  bent  over  eagerly  to 
try*and  catch  sight  of  her  face ;  the  enbrt 
he  made  startled  ner,  she  looked  round,  and 
he  cried  out :  *'  Ida — ^Ida !  My  heart  oould 
not  deceive  me !  "  In  another  instant  he 
had  climbed  the  balcony  and  was  beside  heik 

*'  I  thought  we  had  parted  forever,  SebaV' 
tian,"  said  she ;  **  you  told  me  so  on  the  last 
night  at  Massa." 

"  And  so  I  meant  when  I  said  it,"  cried 
he,  '*  nor  is  our  meeting  now  of  my  plannin|^ 
I  came  to  Florence,  it  is  true,  to  see,  but  not 
to  speak  with  you,  ere  I  left  Europe  forevei. 
For  three  entire  days  I  have  searched  the 
city  to  discover  where  you  lived,  and  cbanos 
— 1  have  no  better  name  for  it— chanoe  has 
led  me  hither." 

<'It  is  an  unkind  fortune  that  has  made 
us  to  meet  again,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of 
deep  melancholy. 

**  I  have  never  known  fortune  in  any  other 
mood,"  said  he,  fiercely.  *'  TVhen  dondi 
show  me  the  edge  of  their  silver  linings,  I 
only  prepare  myself  for  Btorm  and  ha> 
ricane."    ' 

**  I  know  yon  have  endured  much,"  said 
she,  in  a  voice  of  deeper  sadness. 

*'  You  know  but  little  of  what  I  have 
endured,"  rejoined  he,  sternly.  *<  You  saw 
me  taunted  indeed  with  my  humble  calling, 
insulted  for  my  low  birth,  expelled  ignomin- 
lously  from  a  house  where  my  presence  had 
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been  soaght  for,  and  yet  all  these,  grievouB 
enough,  are  little  to  other  acta  that  I  hare 
had  to  bear." 

**  By  what  unhappy  accident,  what  mie- 
chance,  have  you  made  her  your  enemy, 
Sebastian  ?  She  would  not  even  suffer  me  to 
epeak  of  yon.  She  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me 
uat  there  was  a  reason  for  the  dislike,  one 
which,  if  she  oould  reveal,  I  would  never 
question." 

"  How  can T  tell?  "  cried  he,  angrily.  •*  I 
was  bom  I  suppose  under  an  evil  star,  for 
nothing  prospers  with  me." 

**But  can  you  even  guess  her  reasons?" 
laid  she,  eagerly. 

'*  No,  except  it  be  the  presumption  of  one 
Ih  my  condition  daring  to  aspire  to  one  in 
yours^  and  that,  as  the  world  eoes,  would  be 
reason  enough.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  I 
did  not  state  these  pretensions  of  mine  over 
delicately.  I  told  her,  with  a  frankness  that 
was  not  quite  acceptable,  I  was  one  who 
could  not  speak  of  birth  or  blood.  She  did 
not  like  the  coarse  word  I  applied  to  myself, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  it ;  and  she  ventured 
to  8uggeet  that,  had  there  not  appeared  some 
ambiguity  in  her  own  position,  /could  never 
have  so  far  forgotten  my  own  as  to  advance 

nich  pretensions " 

*'  Well,  and  then  ?  "  cried  the  girl,  eagerly. 
"Well,  and  then,"  said  he,  deliberately, 
*I  told  her  I  had  heard  rumora  of  the  kind 
ihe  alluded  to,  but  to  me  they  carried  no  sig- 
nificance ;  that  it  was  for  you  I  cared.  The 
Accidents  of  life  around  you  had  no  influence 
on  my  choice;  you  might  be  all  that  the 
greatest  wealth  and  highest  blood  could  make 
joa,  or  as  poor  and  ignoble  as  myself,  with- 
out any  change  in  my  affections.  *  These,' 
said  she,  *  are  the  insultine  promptings  of 
that  Eof^lish  breed  ins  which  you  say  has 
mixed  with  your  blooa,  and  if  for  no  other 
cause  w'ould  make  me  distrust  you.' 

'' '  Stained  as  it  may  be,'  said  I,  <  that 
ftme  Enelish  blood  is  the  best  pride  I  poe- 
KSB.'  She  grew  pale  with  passion  as  I  said 
this,  but  never  spoke  a  word ;  and  there  we 
stood,  staring  haughtily  at  each  other,  till 
^0  pointed  to  the  dpor,  and  so  I  left  her. 
And  now,  Ida,  who  is  she  that  treats  me  thus 
disdainfully  ?  I  ask  you  not  in  anger,  for  I 
know  too  well  how  the  world  regards  such 
^  me  to  presume  to  question  its  harsh  in- 
justice. But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you ,  that  she 
IS  one  to  whose  station  these  preiudioes  are 
^e  fitting  accompaniments,  and  let  me  feel 
that  it  is  less  myself  as  the  individual  that 
Bhe  wronn,  than  the  class  I  belong  to  is 
u|&t  which  she  despises.  I  can  better  bear 
)^is  contumely  when  I  know  that  it  is  an 
aistinct." 

/'  If  birth  and  blood  can  justify  a  preju- 
<uce}  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Delia  Torre 


might  claim  the  privilege,"  said  the  girl^ 
haughtily.  **No  family  of  the  north,  at 
least,  will  dispute  with  our  own  in  lineage ; 
but  there  are  other  causes  which  may  wai^ 
rant  all  that  she  feels  towards  you  even  more 
strongly,  Sebastian.  This  boast  of  your 
English  origin,  this  it  is  which  has  doubtless 
injured  you  in  her  esteem.  Too  much  reason 
has  she  had  to  cherish  the  antipathy  !  B» 
trayed  into  a  secret  marriage  by  an  l!nglish- 
man,  who  represented  himself  as  of  a  race 
noble  as  her  own,  she  was  deserted  and 
abandoned  by  him  afterwards.  This  is  the 
terrible  mystery  which  I  never  dared  to  tell 
you,  and  which  led  us  to  a  life  of  seclusion 
at  Massa.  This  is  the  source  of  that  hatred 
towards  all  of  a  nation  which  she  must  ever 
associate  with  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  her 
life!  And  from  this  unhappy  event  was 
she  led  to  make  me  take  that  solemn  oath 
that  I  spoke  of,  never  to  link  my  fortunes 
with  one  of  that  hated  land." 

<*  But  you  told  me  that  vou  had  not  made 
the  pledge,'*  said  he,  wildly. 

*<  Nor  had  I  then,  Sebastian ;  but  sinoe 
we  last  met,  worked  on  by  solicitation,  I 
could  not  resist,  tortured  by  a  narrative  of 
such  sorrows  as  I  never  listened  to  before.  I 
yielded  and  gave  my  promise." 

**  It  matters  little  to  m^/"  said  he, 
gloomily;  *<  a  barrier  the  more  or  the  less 
can  be  of  slight  moment  when  there  rolls  a 
wide  sea  between  us !  Had  you  ever  loved 
me,  such  a  pledge  had  been  impossible." 

<*  It  was  you  yourself,  Sebastian,  told  me 
we  were  never  to  meet  aeain,"  rejoined  she^ 

<* Better  that  we  had  never  done  so!" 
muttered  he.  *  *  Nay,  perhaps  I  am  wrong,* 
added  he,  fiercely ;  **  tnis  meeting  may  servo 
to  mark  how  little  there  ever  was  between 
us !  " 

« Is  this  cruelty  afifeoted,  Sebastian,  or  ii 
it  real?  " 

**It  cannot  be  cruel  to.  echo  your  own 
words.  Besides,"  said  he;  with  an  air  of 
mockery  in  the  words,  <<  she  who  lives  in 
this  gorgeous  palace,  surrounded  with  all  the 
splelbdors  of  life,  can  have  little  oomplainl 
to  make  against  the  cruelty  of  fortune." 

**  How  unlike  yourself  is  all  this !  "  a\^ 
she.  <*Tou,  of  all  I  have  ever  seen  or 
knowii,  understood  how  to  rise  above  the 
accidents  of  fate,  placing  your  happiness 
and  your  ambitions  in  a  sphere  where  mere 
questions  of  wealth  never  entered.  W&al 
can  have  so  changed  you  ?  " 

Before  he  ooulaf  reply,. a  sudden  movement 
in  the  crowd  attracted  the  attention  of  both^ 
and  a  number  of  persons  who  had  filled  the 
terrace  now  passea  hurriedly  into  the  salons, 
where,  to  judge  from  the  commotion,  an 
event  of  some  importance  had  occured.  Ida 
lost  not  a  moment' in  entering,  when  sbq 
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vas  mtt  b^  tlM  tidings — **  It  is  she,  Nina 
herself,  is  ill ;  some  mask,  a  stranger  it 
would  seem,  has  said  something  or  threat* 
eaed  something."  In  &ot,  she  had  been 
earried  to  hor  room  in  strong  conTalsions, 
and  while  some  were  in  search  of  medical 
aid  for  her,  others,  not  less  eagerlj,  were 
cndeaToring  to  detect  the  delinquent. 

Froin  the  gay  and  brilliant  pictore  of  fes* 
tivity  which  was  presented  but  a  few  mia-. 
iites  back,  what  a  chanj^  now  came  over 
the  scene!  Many  hurried  away  at  once, 
shocked  at  even  a  momentary  shadow  on  the 
sunny  road  of  their  existence;  others  as 
anxiously  pressed  on  to  recount  the  inddent 
elsewhere ;  some,  again,  moved  by  curiosity 
or  some  better  prompting,  exerted  themselves 
to  investigate  what  amounted  to  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  etiquette  of  a  carnival ;  and 
thus,  in  the  salons,  on  the  stairs,  and  in  the 
court  itself,  the  bustle  and  confusion  pre- 
vailed. At  leneth  some  suggested  that  the 
gate  of  the  palace  should  be  dosed,  and 
none  suffered  to  depart  without  unmasking. 
The  motion  was  at  once  adopted,  and  a 
small  knot  of  persons,  the  friends  of  the 
Countess,  assumed  the  task  of  the  scrutiny. 

Despite  complaints  and  remonstrances  as 
to  the  inconvenience  and  the  delay  thus 
occasioned,  they  examined  every  carriage  as 
it  passed  out.  None,  however,  but  faces  fa- 
miliar  to  the  Florentine  world  were  to  be  met 
with ;  the  well-known  of  every  ball  and  fete 
were  there,  and  if  a  strange  presented  him- 
self, he  was  sure  to  be  one  for  whom  some 
acquaintance  could  bear  testimony. 

At  a  fire  in  one  of  the  smaller  salons, 
stood  a  small  group,  of  which  the  Due  de 
BriegnoUes  and  Major  Scaresby  formed  a 

Eart.  Sentiments  of  a  ver^  different  order 
ad  detained  these  two  individuals,  and 
while  the  former  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Countess,  the  fatter 
ftlt  an  intense  desire  to  probe  the  circum- 
atanoe  to  the  Ixfttom. 

«•  Devilish  odd  it  is,"  dried  Stereeby ; 
**  here  we  have  been  this  last  hour  and  a  half 
turning  a  whoto  house  out  of  the  windows, 
and  yet  there's  no  one  to  tell  as  what  it's 
Ul  for,  what  itVall  about !  " 

'*  Pardon,  Monsieur,"  said  the  Duke, 
severely.  *^We  know  that  a  lady  whose 
hospitality  we  have  been  accepting  has  re- 
tired hom  her  company  insulted,  ft  is  very 
dearly  our  duty  tliat  thia  should  not  pass 
unpunished." 

**  Oughtn't  we  to  have  some  clearer  in- 
sight into  what  constituted  the  insult  ?  It 
may  have  been  a  practical  joke — a  *mauvaise 
pbkisanterie,'  Dufta." 

**  We  have  no  claima  to  any  confidence 
not  extended  to  vs,  sur,"  said  the  French- 


man. *'  To  me  it  is  quite  sofficient  that  the 
Countess  feels  ^grieved." 

**  Not  but  we  shall  cut  an  absurd  figure 
to-morrow,  when  we  ovra  that  we  don't 
know  what  we  were  so  indignant  about." 

*'Only  so  many  of  us  as  have  diaractera 
for  the  *  latest  intelligence.' " 

To  this  sally  there  succeeded  a  somewhat 
awkward  pause,  Scaresby  occupying  him* 
self  with  thoughts  of  some  perrectly  sab 
vengeance. 

^<  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  was  that  Count 
Marsano— that  fellow  who  used  to  be  about 
the  Nina  long  ago— come  back  again.  He 
was  at  Como  this  summer »  and 'made  many 
inquiries  after  his  old  love !" 

A  most  insultingstare  of  defiance  was  the 
only  reply  the  old  Duke  could  make  to  what 
he  would  have  been  ddighted  to  resent  as  a 
personal  afferent. 

**  Marsano  is  a  *  mauvais  drole,'  "  said  a 
Russian  ;  '*  and  if  a  woman  sliehted  him, 
or  he  suspected  that  she  did,  he  s  the  very 
man  to  execute  a  vengeance  of  the  kind." 

*'  I  should  apply  a  harsher  epithet  to  a 
man  capable  of  such  conduct,"  said  the 
Dnke.  * 

**  He'd  not  take  it  patiently,  Duke,"  saifl 
the  other. 

**  It  is  precisely  in  that  hope,  air,  that  I 
should  employ  it,''  said  the  Duke. 

Again  was  the  conversation  assuming  a 
critical  turn,  and  again  aa  interval  of 
ominous  silence  succeeded. 

"There  is  but  one  carriage  now  in  the 
court,  your  Excellency,"  said  a  servant  a^ 
dressing  the  Duke  In  a  low  voice;  ''^  and  the 

fentleman  inside  apears  to  be  seriously  ilL 
t  might  be  better,  perhaps,  not  to  detain 
him."  •. 

'*  Of  course  not,"  said  the  Duke ;  **  bat 
stay,  I  will  go  down  myself." 

There  was  still  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  on  foot  in  the  court  when  the  Duke 
descended,  but  only  one  equipage  remained 
-Hi  hired  carriage,  at  the  open  door  of 
which  a  servant  was  standing,,  holding  a 
glass  of  water  for  bis  master. 

*'  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  joor  master?** 
said  the  Duke,  approaching.  '^Is  hs 
ill?" 

**'  I  fear  he  has  burst  a  blood-vessd,  sir,* 
said  the  man.  **  He  is  too  weak  to  answer 
me. 


»» 


*«  Who  is  it— what's  his  name?  " 

*<  I  am  not  able  to  tell  you,  sir;  I  only 
accompanied  him  from  the  hotel.*' 

**  Let  us  have  a  doctor  at  once ;  he  ap> 
pears  to  be  dying/'  said  the  Duke,  as  be 
placed  his  fingers  on  the  siek  man's  wdat 
**  Let  some  one  go  for  a  physician." 

** There   is   one   here,"  cried   a   voice. 
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^*  Vm  a  doctor,''  and  Billy  Traynor  pufthed 
bis  way  to  the  spot.  '<  Come,  Master 
Charles,  get  into  the  coach  and  help  me  to 
lift  him  oat." 

Yoang  Massy  obeyed,  and  not  without 
difficulty.  They  succeeded  at  last  in  disen- 
gaging the  almost  lifeless  form  of  a  man 
wluwe  dark  domioo  was  perfectl^F  saturated 
with  fresh  blood ;  his  hair  mask  still  coTered 
his  face,  and  to  screen  his  featnres  from  the 
vulgar  gaas  of  the  crowd,  they  suffered  it  to 
nmain  there. 

Up  tbo  wide  stairs  and  into  a  spacious 
salon  they  now  carried  the  ficure  whose 
drooping  head  and  hanging  limbs  gave 
little  siffns  of  lifb.  They-  placed  him  on  a 
Bofa,  and  Tnaynor,  with  a  ready  hand,  un- 
tied the  mask  and  removed  it.  '*  Merciful 
Heavens,"  cried  he,  <*  it's  my  Lord  him- 
self! "  /  * 

The  youth  bs»t  down,  gazed  for  a  few 
seoonds  at  the  ootpse-like&ce,and  fell  faint- 
ly to  the  floor. 

**  My  Lord  Qlenoore,  himself!  "  said  the 
Dake,  who  was  himself  an  old  and  attached 
friend. 

<*  Hush — ^not  a  word , "  whispered  IVaynor; 
^  be*8  rallyin' — he's  cemin' to ;  don't  utter 
A^llable.'^ 

Slowly  and  languidly  the  dying  man 
nised  his  eyelids,  and  gazed  at  each  of  those 
iroond  him.  Vrom  their  feces  he  turned  his 
gun  to  the  chamber,  viewing  the  walls  and 
the  ceiling,  all  in  turn ;  and  then,  in  an 
accent  barely  audible,  he  said,  *'  Where  am 
I?"  ^ 

'*  Amongst  friends,  who  love  and  will 
cherish  you,  dear  Glencore,"  said  the  Duke, 
affectionately. 

**  Ah,  Briegnollies— I  remember  you ;  and 
this-who  is  this?'* 

"Traynor,  my  Lord — ^Billy  Traynor, 
that  will  never  leave  yon  while  he  can  serve 
yon." 

*'  Whose  tears  are  those  upon  my  hand — 
If^l  them  hot  and  burning,^'  said  the  sick 
nan ;  and  fiilly  stepped  back,  that  the  li^ht 
^oald  fall  upon  the  figure  that  knelt  besMle 
him. 

**  Don*t  cry,  poor  fellow,"  said  Glencore ; 
**  it  mast  be  a  hard  world,  or  you  have 
many  better  and  dearer  friends  than  I  could 
l»ve  ever  been  to  you.    Who  is  this?  " 

Billy  tried,  but  tiould  not  answer. 

**Tel)  him,  if  you  know  who  it  is;  see 
^ow  ^ii4  and  excited  it  has  made  him>" 
cried  the  Duke;  for,  stretching  out  both 
^nds,  Glencore  had  caught  the  boy's  face 
on  either  side,  and  continued  to  gaze  on  it, 
in  wild  eagerness.  '*  ft  is— it  is,"  cried  he, 
PMing  it  to  his  bosom,  and  kissing  the 
nnrehead  over  and  over  again. 

**Whom  does  he  fancy  it?  Whom  does 
kesnsjject?'* 


<'  This  is — look,  Briepnolles,"  cried  the.  ' 
dying  man,  in  a  voice  already  thick  with  a 
death  rattle — *<  this  is  the  seventh  Lord  Vis- 
couiit  Glencore.    I  declare  it;  and  now" 

he  fell  back,  and  never  snoke  more.    A 

single  shudder  shook  his  fmle  frame,  and 
he  was  dead. 

•  ••#.♦ 

We  have  had  oooaston  OQse  before  in  this 
veracious  history  to  speak  of  the  polite 
oblivion  Florentine  society  so  well  under^ 
stands  to  throw  over  the  coujse  of  events 
which  might  cloud,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
sunny  surmce  of  its  enjoyment.  No  |>eople, 
so  far  as  we  know,  have  greater  gifts  in  this 
way — to  shroud  the  disagreeables  of  life  in 
decent  shadow,  to  ignore  or  forget  them,  is 
jiheic  grand  prerogative. 

Soareely,  therefore,  had  throe  weeks 
elapsed,  than  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  the 
Palazso  della  Torre  was  totally  consigned  to 
the  by-gones;  it  ceased  to  be  thought 
or  spoken  of,  and  was  as  much  matter  of 
remote  history  as  an  incident  in  the  times  of 
one  of  the  Medici.  Too  much  interested  in 
the  future  to  waste  time  on  the  past,  they 
launched  into  speculations  as  to  whether  the 
Countess  woula  be  likely  to  marry  again; 
what  change  the  late  event  might  effect  in 
the  amount  of  her  fortune,  and  bow  far  her 
position  in  the  world  might  be  altered  by  the 
incident.  He  who,  in  the  ordinary  esteem 
of  society,  would  have  felt  less  acutelv  than ' 
his  neighbors  for  Glenoore's  sad  fate— >Upton 
— ^was  m  reality  deeply  and  sincerely  affected. 
The  traits  which  make  a  consummate  man  of 
the  world — one  whose  pverogative  is  to  ap- 

Sreoiate  others,  and  be  able  to  guide  and  in^ 
oence  their  aetions — are«  in  truth,  vwy  high 
and  rai«  gifts,  and  imply  resources  of  Am 
sentimeftt,  as  ftUly  aa  stoves  of  intellectual 
wealth.  Upton  sorrowed  ovw  Glencore,  as 
for  one  whose  noble>  nature  hivi  been  poi- 
soned by  an  impetuous  temper,,  and  over 
whose  tiest  instincts  an  ungovernable  sel^ 
esteem  had  ever  held  the  mastery.  They 
had  been  friends  almost  from  boyhood,  and 
the  vievy  worldlieit  of  men  can  feel  the  bit*, 
temess  of  that  isolation  in  which  the  <*  tnm 
ofUfo"  tiK>  iVequently  oommeneea.  Such 
friendships  are  never  made  in  hiter  life.  Ws 
]0ni  oni  affsetiocMi  when  young  on  very  small 
see urity,  and  though  it  is  true  wa  are  oooa* 
sianally  unfortitnafa»»  we  do  noiw  and  then 
make  a  safe  investment.    No  men  are  mora 

grone  toattaoh  sateaaggezsited  lahie  to  early 
ienddiipa   then   those,   wh«,   stisrsdi  bv 
strong  ambitions,  and  animated   by  high 
resolves,  have  played  for  the  great  stakes  in 
the  world's  lottery.    Too  mueh  immersed  i^ 
,  the  caves  s^d  contests  of  life  to  find  time  to 
,  contract  close  personal  attaohsoe^tsv.  ttiey 
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.  fall  back  upon  the  memory  of  school  or  col- 
lege days  to  supply  the  want  of  their  hearts. 
There  is  a  sophistry,  too,  that  sedaoes  them 
to  believe  that  then,  at  least,  they  were  loved 
for  what  they  were,  «for  qualities  of  their 
nature,  not  for  accidents  of  station,  or  the 
proud  rewards  of  success.  There  is  also  an- 
other and  a  very  strange  element  in  the 
pleasure  such  memoried  afford.  Our  early 
attachments  serve  aa  points  of  departure  by 
which  we  measure  the  distance^ we  have 
travelled  in  life.  "  Ay,"  say  we,  "  we 
were  school-fellows ;  I  rememoer  how  he 
took  the  lead  of  me  in  this  or  that  science, 
how  fiir  behind  he  left  me  in  such  a  thing, 
and  yet  look  at  us  now  !  "  Upton  had  very 
often  to  fall  back  upon  similar  recollections ; 
neither  his  school  nor  his  college  life  had 
been  remarkable  for  distinction,  out  it  was 
alw(^s  perceived  that  every  attainment  he 
achieved  was  such  as  would  be  available  in 
after  life.  Nor  did  he  ever  burthen  himself 
with  the  tools  of  scholarship,  while  there 
lay  within  his  reach  stores  of  knowledge 
that  might  serve  to  contest  the  higher  and 

greater  prizes  that  he  had  already  set  before 
is  ambition. 

But  let  us  return  to  himself,  as  alone  and 
sorrow-struok  he  sat  in  his  room  of  the  Hotel 
d*Italie.  Various  cares  and  duties  conse* 
quent  on  Glencore's  death  had  devolved  en- 
tirely upon  him  ;  his  son  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  Florence  on  the  morning  after 
'  the  funeral,  and  was  seen  no  more,  and 
Upton  was  the  only  one  who  could  discharge 
any^  of  the  necessary  duties  of  such  a  mo- 
.  ment.  The  very  nature  of  the  task  thus  im- 
posed upon  him  had  its  own  depressing  influ- 
ence on  his  mind — the  gloomy  pomp  of 
death — the  terrible  companionship  between 
affliction  and  worldliness — the  tear  of  the 
mourner — the  heartbroken  sieh,  drowned  in 
the  sharp  knock  of  the  comn-maker.  He 
had  gone  through  it  all,  and  sat  moodily 
pondering  over  the  fatore,  when  Madame  de 
Sabloukoff  entered. 

'*  She's  much  better  this  morning,  and  I 
think  we  can  go  over  and  dine  with  her  to- 
day," said  she,  removing  her  shawl  and  tak- 
ing a  seat. 

He  gave  a  little-easy  smile  that  seemed 
assent,  but  did  not  speak. 

<*I  peroeive  yon  have  not  opened  yonr 
letters  this  morning,"  said  she,  turning  to- 
wards the  table,  littered  over  with  letteie 
and  dispatches  of  every  tiie  and  shape. 
*<  This  seems  to  be  horn  the  King— is  that 
bis  mode  of  writing,  *  G.  R.'  in  the  eor* 
ner?" 

"  So  it  is,"  said  Upton,  faintly.  "  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  read  it  for  me  T  " 

"Pavilion,  Brighton. 
•*  Dbab  Upton,— 

**  Let  me  be  the  lint  to  congxatolate  yoa 


on  an  appointment  which  it  affords  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  confirm " 

"What  does  he  allude  to?"  cried  she. 
stopping  suddenly,  while  a  slight  tinge  or 


color  showed  surprise,  and  a  little  displ 
ure,  perhaps,  mineled  in  her  emotions. 

"I  have  not  the  very  remotest  concep- 
tion," said  Upton,  calmly.  '*  Let  ns  see 
what  that  large  dispatch  contains?  it  comes 
from  the  Duke  of  Ageoombe.  O,"  said  he, 
with  a  great  effort  to  appear  as  calm  and 
unmovea  as  possible,  '<  I  see  what  it  is,  they 
have  given  me  India !  " 

"  India  !  "  exclaimed  she,  in  amazement. 

**I  mean,  my  dear  Princess,  ther  have 
given  me  the  Governor  Generalship." 

**  Which,  of  course,  yoa  would  not  ae- 
oept." 

*«  Why  not,  pray?"  , 

*' India!  It  is  banishment,  barbarism, 
isolation  from  all  that  really  interests  or 
embellishes  existence — a  despotism  that  is 
wanting  in  the  only  element  which  gives  a 
despot  dignity,  that  he  founds  or  strengthens 
a  dynasty." 

**  Np,  no,  charming  Princess,"  said  he, 
smiling ;  *<  it  is  a  very  glorious  sovereignty, 
with  unlimited  resources,  and — a  very  hand* 
some  stipendt" 

*'  Which,  therefore,  you  do  not  decline^" 
said  she,  with  a  very  peculiar  smile. 

**  With  your  companionship  I  shoold  oaU 
it  a  paradise,"  said  he. 

<*  And  without  such  ?  " 

**  Such  a  sacrifice  as  one  must  never  shrink 
from  at  the  call  of  duty,"  said  he,  bowing 
profoundly. 

The  Princess  dined  that  day  with  the 
Countess  of  Glenoore,  and  Sir  Horace  Upton 
journeyed  towards  England. 

CHAFTSR  LTV.  AHD'LAST. 
THB  END. 

YxARS  have  ^one  over,  and  once  more— it 
is  for  the  last  time — we  come  back  to  the  old 
castle  in  the  West,  beside  the  estuary  of  the 
Killeries.  Neglect  and  ruin  have  made 
heavy  inroads  on  it.  The  battlements  of  the 
great  tower  have  fallen.  Of  the  windows, 
the  stormy  winds  of  the  Atlantic  have  left 
only  the  stone-muUions.  The  terrace  is 
cumbered  with  loose  stones  and  fallen  ms^ 
sonry.  Not  a  trace  of  the  garden  remains, 
save  in  the  chance  presence  of  some  flows** 
inff  plant  or  shrub,  half  choked  by  weeds, 
and  wearing  out  a  sad  existence  in  uncared- 
for  solitude.  The  entrance-gate  is  dosely 
barred  and  fastened,  but  a  low  portal,  in  a 
side  wing,  lies  open,  entering  by  which  we 
can  view  the  dreary  desolation  within.  The 
apartments  once  inhabited  by  Lord  Glencore 
are  all  dismantled  and  empty.  The  wind 
and  the  rain  sweep  at  will  along  the  Taoltad 
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eorridon  and  through  the  deep-arohed  ebam- 
ben.  Of  the  damp,  discolored  walls  .and 
ceiliDgs,  large  patches  litter  the  floors,  with 
fn^meDtsof  fetucso  and  caryed  architraves. 

One  small  chamher,  on  the  groand-floor, 
maintains  a  habitable  aspect.  Here  a  bed 
and  a  few  articles  of^  famitare,  some 
Utchen  utensils,  and  a  little  book-shelf, 
all  neatly  and  orderly  arranged,  show  that 
some  one  calls  this  a  home.  Sad  and  loney 
enoagh  is  it!  Not  a  sound  to  break  the 
dreary  stillness,  save  the  deep  roar  of  the 
heary  sea — not  a  living  voice,  save  the  wild 
shrill  cry  of  the  ospre^,  as  he  soars  above 
the  barren  cUSa !  It  is  winter,  and  what 
desolation  can  be  deeper  or  gloomier  ?  The 
sea-sent  mists  wrap  the  mountains  and  even 
the  Lough  itself  in  their  vapory  shroud. 
The  cold  thin  rain  falls  unceasingly ;  a  cheer- 
less, damp,  and  heavy  atmospnere  dwells 
even  within  doors ;  and  the  gray,  half  light 
gives  a  shadowy  indistinctness  even  to  objects 
at  hand,  disposing  the  mind  to  sad  and 
dreary  imaginings. 

In  a  deep  straw«chair,  beside  the  turf  firi9, 
site  a  very  old  man,  with  a  large  square 
▼oiume  upon  his  knee.  Dwarfed  by  nature, 
and  shrunk  by  years,  there  is  something  of 
almost  eoblin  semblance  in  the  bright  lustre 
of  his  dark  eyes,  and  the  rapid  motions  of 
his  lips  as  he  reads  to  himself  half  aloud. 
The  almost  wild  energy  of  his  features  has 
Borrived  the  wear  and  tear  of  time,  and,  old 
as  he  is,  there  is  about  him  a  dash  of  vigor 
that  seems  to  defy  age.  Poor  Billy  Traynor 
is  now  upwards  of  eighty,  but  his  faculties 
are  clear,  his  memory  unclouded,  and,  like 
Moses,  his  eye  not  dimmed.  The  Three 
Chronicles  of 'Loughdooner,  in  which  he  is 
'^ing,  IS  the  history  of  the  Glencores,  and 
contains,  among  its  family  records,  many 
wrioas  predictions  and  prophecies.  The 
heirs  of  that  ancient  house  were,  from  time 
iinmemorial,  the  sport  of  fortune,  endurine 
vicissitudes  without  end .  No  reverses  seemed 
wer  too  heavy  to  rally  from — ^no  depth  of 
^^1  fate  too  deep  for  them  to  extricate 
themselves.  Involved  in  difficulties  innumer- 
^^K  engaged  in  plots,  conspiracies,  luckless 
ondertakinge,  abortive  enterprises,  still  they 
contrived  to  survive  all  around  them,  ana 
come  out  with,  indeed,  ruined  fortunes  and 
^^ted  estate,  but  still  with  life,  and  with 
*hat  is  the  next  to  life  itself,  an  unconquer- 
»We  energy  of  character. 
tK  ^'^  ^^  ^^^  encouragement  of  these  gifts 
|nat  Billy  now  sought  for  what  cKeered  the 
^t  decliQiDg  years  of  his  solitary  life.  His 
^ord,  as  ho  ever  oailed  him,  bad  been  for 
jcars  and  years  away  in  a  distant  colony, 
"^Dg  under  another  name.  Dwelling 
J^<>ng8t  the  rough  settlers  of  a  wild  remote 
"^*i  ft  few  brief  lines  at   long  intervals 
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were  the  only  tidings  that  assured  Billy  he 
was  jet  living ;  yet  were  they  enough  to 
convince  him,  coupled  with  the  hereditary 
traits  of  his  house,  that  some  one  day  or 
other  he  would  come  back  aeain  to  resume 
his  proud  place  and  the  nome  name  of  his 
ancestors.  More  than  once  had  it  been  the 
fate  of  the  Glencores  to  see  **the  hearth 
cold,  and  the  roof-tree  blackened ;  "  and 
Billy  now  muttered  the  lines  of  an  old 
chronicle,  wherep  such  a  destiny  was  be- 
wailed : 

**  Where  are  the  voices,  whispering  low. 

Of  lovers  side  by  side  7 
And  where  the  haughty  dames  who  swept 

Thy  terraces  in  pride? 
Where  is  the  wild  and  joyous  mirth. 

That  drown 'd  th*  Atlantic  roar? 
flaking  the  rafters  ring  again. 

With  welcome  to  Glencore. 

"  And  Where's  the  step  of  belted  knight. 

That  strode  the  massive  floor  ? 
And  Where's  the  laugh  of  lady  bright, 

We  used  to  hear  of  yore? 
The  hound  that  bayed,  the  prancing  steed. 

Impatient  at  the  door. 
May  bide  the  time  for  many  a  year-^ 

They*U  never  see  Glencore  ! " 

*'And  he  came  back,  after  all — Lord 
Hugo, — and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Ormond 
by  Cromwell,  and  sentenced  to  death ! " 
said  Billy,  '*  sentenced  to  death ! — but  never 
shot!  Nobody  knew  why,  or  ever  will 
know.  After  years  and  years  of  exile  he 
came  back,  and  was  at  the  court  of  Charles, 
but  never  liked  —  they  say  daneerous! 
That's  exactly  the  wbrd--dangerous !  " 

He  started  up  from  his  reverie,  and  taking 
his  stick,  issued  from  the  room.  The  mist 
was  beginning  to  rise,  and  he  took  his  way 
towards  the  shore  of  the  Lough,  through 
the  wet  and  tangled  grass.  It  was  a  long 
and  toilsome  walk  for  one  so  old  as  he  was, 
but  he  went  manfully  onward,  and  at  last 
reached  the  little  jetty  where  the  boats  from 
the  main  land  were  wont  to  put  in.  All 
was  cheerless  and  leaden-hued  over  the  wide 
waste  of  water;  a  surging  swell  swept 
heavily  along,  but  not  a  sail  was  to  he  seen. 
Far  across  Sie  Lough  he  could  descry  the 
harbor  of  Leenane,  where  the  boats  were  at 
anchor,  and  see  the  lazy  smoke  as  it  slowly 
rose  in  the  thick  atmosphere.  Seated  on  a 
stone  at  the  water's  edge,  Billy  watched 
long  and  patiently,  his  eyes  turning  at  times 
towards  the  bleak  mountain-road,  which  for 
miles  was  visible.  At  last,  with  a  weair 
sigh,  he  arose,  and  muttering,  *'  He  won't 
come  to  day,"  turned  back  again  to  bis 
lonely  home. 

To  this  hour  he  lives,  and  waits  the  com^ 
ing  of  Glencore. 
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EUzdbeih  de  ValoiSj  Queen  of  Spain ,  and  tke 
Court  of  Philif  11.  By  Martha  Walker 
Freer.  Two  Vols.  London :  Hunt  and 
Blackett. 

Thcsx  voltunes  t^ill  repay  pernaal.  They 
have  done  more  than  amuse  iu ;  they  have 
pleaeiDgly  engaged  our  ttiind,  and  have  sog- 
geeted  topics  of  reflecliob  to  which  it  is  im- 
poMible  that  we  can  more  than  cnttorily 
allude  here.  They  relate  to  a  period  of 
history  not  yet  thoroughly  explored,  thongh 
rich  in  materials  of  interest.  Poeiie  genius 
has  illuminated  some  of  its  dark  caverns,  and 
historic  research  has  found  some  stepping- 
stones  on  which  in  the  treacherous  marsh 
the  foot  may  firmly  tread.  But  we  think  ft 
possible  that  a  rich  harvest  may  yet  be  in 
reserve  to  reward  the  patient  explorer  who 
shall  endeavor  to  tread  the  tortuous  males  in 
which  the  eoldest  and  oruellest  bigot  of 
historic  record — ^Philip  II.  of  Spain— de- 
lighted to  move. 

Of  his  four  wives,  Elheabeth  of  Valoia*- 
daugfater  of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  de 
Medici — was  the  third.  She  reigned  Queen 
of  Spain  for  the  space  of  eight  years.  Her 
biographer,  Miss  Freer,  cries  up  the  affec- 
tionate solicitude  of  her  husband ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  his  bigotry  and  his  unnatural 
cruelty  to  his  ton  broke  her  lieart.  Among 
the  causes  which  contributed  to  her  early 
death,  her  treatment  by  .her  Spanish  physi- 
cians most  not,  however,  be  overlooked. 
The  character  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  in  '<Gil 
Bias,"  could  not  have  been  carioatored  in 
the  slightest  degree.  The  Queen's  physicians 
bled  her  for  everything.  They  bled  her  for 
childbirth ;  they  bled  her  on  occasion  of  every 
illness  till  she  fainted,  and  then  bled  her  for 
fainting.  The  unfortunate  Don  Carlos  was 
served,  if  possible,  still  worse.  Reading  the 
remedies  adminjsteied  to  him  during  his  ill- 
nesses, the  wonder  is  that  he  lived  to  attain 
the  age  of  twenty^three. 

Mies  Freer  is  an  industrious  historio- 
grapher. She  goes  to  original  souMCS  of 
information,  and  she  gives  the  reader  all  the 
details  she  can  collect.  She  follows  ia  the 
path  wh  ich  Miss  Strickland  struck  oat.  She 
reprewnts  the  aannets  of  a  period,  so  far  as 
they  oan  be  collected  from  oontemporary 
chroniclers'  accounts  of  processioneand  dress- 
es and  state  formalities  of  all  kinds.  This 
kind  of  description  grows  excessively  tedious 
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whfRi  long  continued,  M  It  ie  In  tliese  pages: 
but  it  has  some  kind  of  value  in  oontribaUng 
to  the  illustration  of  character.  We  can 
better  understand,  for  example,  the  diffioal- 
ties  which  the  young  Queen  had  to  contend 
with  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  and 
can  more  highly  appre«ate  ber  firmnesB  and 
good  sense  in  her  fifteenth  year,  when  called 
on  to  decide  the  rival  claims  of  her  French 
and  Spanish  attendants,  when  we  read  the 
list  of  the  attendants  who  accompanied  her 
from  France  into  8pain«  The  enumeration 
iscorioiis: 

"  Sutanne  de  Bout^bon,  Counten  de  Ha]s 
court  and  de  Rieux,  and  Madame  de  Cler- 
mont-Lod^ve  were  appointed  chief  ladies  of 
honor.  Anne  de  Bourbon,  Elizabeth's  fa- 
vorite friend,  was  nominated  maid  of  honor 
with  Mesdemoiselles  de  Riberao,  de  Curton, 
de  Tfaorigny,  de  Noyan,  de  Montal,  de  St^ 
Ana,  and  de  St.  Legier.  Madame  de  Yineux, 
with  Mesdemoiselles  de  Gironville,  Parue, 
and  de  la  Motte,  were  gfatified  with  the 
post  of  bedchamber  women .  The  Queen  was 
attended  by  her  principal  tire-woman,  Claude 
Nau.  She  had,  also,  three  chaplains;  a 
French  confessor ;  and  likewise  her  M.  pre> 
oeptor  the  Abb6  St.  Etienne.  One  Andi^ 
de  Vermont  was  nominated  her  chief  maitn 
d'hdtel.  Her  physician  in  ordinary.  Bar- 
gensis,  accompanied  her  into  Spain,  with 
Dunoir  her  surgeon,  and  two  apothecaries. 
Fliiabeth  had  a  numerous  suite  of  gentlemen 
of  the  chamber ;  twelve  valets-de-chambre; 
a  dwarf  Montaigne ;  twelve  gentlemen- 
ushers  ;  a  treasurer  of  the  household,  one 
Emery  Tissart;  a  treasurer  of  the  mry 
purse ;  and  a  band  of  six  musicians.  There 
was  also  nominated  a  staff  for  the  kitchen 
department  under  Mattre  Vermont.  She 
had,  likewise,  two  French  secretaries,  besides 
an  infinite  number  of  subordinate  pereonagss, 
such  as  tire-women,  wardrobe-keepers,  and 
others.  The  Countess  de  Harcourt,  or  as  she 
was  generallv  called,  MadsAie  de  Rieux,  and 
her  niece  Mademoiselle  de  Montpeneier, 
being  princesses  of  the  blood,  had^  moreover, 
their  own  train  of  attendanto." 

We  can  well  understand  the  dift^lties 
llhat  must  have  attended  the  passage  of  thit 
numerous  retinue  across  the  J^renees  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  more  especially  as  the 
trousseau  of  the  young  Queen  aleoe  was  of 
unexampled  magnitude  and  splendor.  All 
details  of  this  kind  S(re  related  by  Miss  Frser 
with  great  minuteness,  and  often  with  dra- 
matic effect.  Her  fault  is  on  the  aide  <X 
exeesBive  elaboration. 
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In  the  b^her  qnalitiea  of  an  hlBtorio 
writer  she  is  totalhf  defloient.  She  has  no 
penetration— no  original  judgment.  She 
Rlates  the  earfiioe  of  events  only.  Becaase 
Philip  has  been  described  by  contemporary 
anthorities  as  a  most  afibctionate  husband, 
an  exemplary  father,  a  sage  statesman,  and 
a  great  ruler,  she  accepts  the  portraitare  as 
correct,  and  fiiithfully  copies  it.  The  effect 
is  almoBtludicrons,  knowingjwhat  we  do  of  his 
unexampled  falsehood  and  cruelty. 

When  the  betrothal  of  Elizabeth  to  Don 
Carlos  was  first  proposed,  the  Prince  was 
flcaroely  fourteen,  and  the  Princess  nine. 
months  younger.  How  dilTerent  might  have 
been  the  liree  of  both,  had  &te  permitted 
their  union !  While  the  negotiation  was  in 
pngrees,  Philip's  consort,  Mary  of  England, 
died.   She  expired  on  the  15th  of  November, 

1558,  and  in  two  months  afterwards  Philip's 
ambs^sadors  at  tbe  Court  of  France  received 
orden  to  substitute  his  own  name  for  that  of 
his  son  as  the  proposed  husband  of  Elizabeth 
of  Yalois.  The  French  Court  gladly  ac- 
cepted tbe  change,  and  on  the  3rd  of  April, 

1559,  tbe  Prinoen  was  formally  affianced  to 
tbe  most  powerfbl  sovereign  of  Europe. 

It  is  admitted  by  Miss  Freer  that  the 
joong  Princess  **  regarded  the  alliance  with 
Qoconquerable  dread."  Her  home  had  been 
affectionate  and  happy.  She  had  been 
broogbt  up  with  the  nnfortunate  Mary 
Qaeea  of  Soots ;  and  at  the  commencement 
of  this  biography  some  pleasing  details  are 
giren  of  their  youthful  studies.  Elizabeth 
▼88  of  a  gentle  nature,  and  her  face  seems 
to  haye  emioently  reflected  her  serene  and 
^ectionate  character.  She  was  excessively 
lovely,  and  her  amiability  is  established  by 
nnmerous  instances.  Her  prudence,  consid- 
^Dg  tbe  tender  years  at  which  she  was 
ailed  to  be  the  eonsort  of  Philip,  vras  won- 
derful. 

Her  bethrothat  was  gloomily  signalized  by 
the  death  of  her  brother  the  King,  who  was 
killed  at  the  toomament  given  in  honor  of 
the  erent.  She  pot  off  her  departure  till 
**»  impatience  of  Philip  would  bear  no 
longer  delay.  She  finally  quitted  the  French 
Court  at  the  end  of  November,  1559,  and 
fint  saw  Philip  two  months  later.  Not  the 
glowiag  reports  which  reached  him  of  the 
ebanns  of  his  yoong  bride,  nor  his  iaipa- 
ti«os  to  behold  her,  would  induee  the  for- 
>B«1  Boaarek  to  anticipate  their  meeting  till 


she  knelt  before  bim  in  ceremonious  state  in 
the  halls  of  Mendoza  on  the  2nd  of  Febru- 
ary, 1560. 

We  may  remark  here  that  Miss  Freer  falls 
into  great  confusion  respecting  dates.  A 
letter  of  Philip,  urging  the  more  rapid  pro* 
gress  of  the  Queen,  is  dated  January  26, 
1561  (1. 130),  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  Elizabeth  bad  just  entered 
her  sixteenth  year.  If  the  date  of  her 
bnrth  is  correctly  given  (April  22, 1546) ,  it 
is  evident  that  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
1560,  she  could  not  bave  been  quite  four- 
teen. 

On  the  following  15th  of  February  Eliza- 
beth made  her  public  entry  into  Toledo,  and 
met  Don  Carlos  for  tbe  first  time.  He  arose 
from  a  sick-bed  to  welcome  the  fair  young 
Queen.  He  was  seldom  free  from  ague  for 
any  long  time  together,  and  probably  that 
indisposition  to  martial  exercises  and  that 
irritability  of  temper  which  have  been 
dwelt  on  so  malignantly  by  contemporary 
writers,  arose  from  the  severity  of  his  bodily 
suffering.  The  meeting  has  been  described 
by  one  of  the  French  ambassadors : 

**  Don  Carlos  advanced  towards  the  Queen, 
fixing  his  eyes  earnestly  on  her  countenance; 
he  then  bent  the  knee,  and  kissed  her  hand. 
Elizabeth  received  the  Prince  ^ith  gracious 
afiiibflity ;  and  her  words  were  so  appropri«> 
ate,  that  the  Prince  showed  by  his  manner 
what  great  contentment  they  gave  him. 
*  Her  Majesty,'  says  the  ambassador,  *  re- 
ceived M.  le  Prince  with  such  favor  and 
demonstration  of  re^rd,  that  if  the  King 
and  all  present  derived  contentment  there- 
ft*om ,  the  said  Prince  was  still  more  flattered ; 
a  sentiment  which  be  plainly  evidenced  then, 
and  also  since,  when  be  liai  visited  her  said 
Majesty,  which,  however,  has  not  been  fre^ 
quent ;  for  visits  in  this  country  are  not  so 
much  the  fashion  as  in  France ;  besides,  the 
said  Prince  has  been  so  tormented  witb 
fever,  that  fVom  day  to  day  he  eeems  to  grow 
weaker.' '' 

m 

The  fancy  of  tbe  young  Prince  had  been 
flred  by  reports  of  the  beauty  of  the  Princess 
when  she  was  spoken  of  as  his  destined 
bride,  and  at  his  first  interview,  beholding  a 
face  which  must  have  surpassed  his  expecta- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  he  conceived  the 
fatal  passion  which  ended  in  the  darkest 
tragedy  of  his  father's  gloomy  reign. 

In  these  volumes  the  report  of  his  passion 
is  treated  lightly.  Miss  Freer  hardly  gives 
credence  to  it.    Adopting  aH  the  calumnies 
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published  to  juBtiFj  the  conduct  of  Philip 
towards  his  son,  she  recounts  incredible 
stories  of  his  yiolence  and  brutality,  and 
seems  to  conceive  it  impossible  that  Elizabeth 
could  have  regarded  him  with  any  other 
sentiment  than  compassion.  The  course  of 
her  own  narrative  might  have  taught  her 
better.  We  continually  meet  with  passages 
indicative  of  the  affectionate  regard — if  we 
suppose  no  warmer  feeling  existed — which 
certainly  united  the  young  queen  of  Philip 
IL^to  his  unfortunate  son. 

It  was  while  the  festivities  in  honor  of 
Elizabeth *8  arrival  still  continued,  that  Don 
Carlos  was  with  great  pomp  publicly  recog- 
nized as  heir  to  the  crown.  It  would  require 
minute  and  most  critical  examination  of 
those  contemporary  chronicles  from  which 
black  accounts  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  Don  Carlos  have  descended  to  us,  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  credit  which  should  be 
attached  to  them.  Of  all  kinds  of  injustice 
that  which  not  unfrequently  prevails  in  his- 
tory through  the  deliberate  falsification  of 
contemporary  record  is  the  most  cruel.  The 
ruling  power,  of  whatever  nature  it  be, 
may  not  only  imprison  its  victims,  subject 
them  to  inhuman  torture,  and  shorten  their 
lives,  but  may  blacken  their  character  for 
all  time.  It  is  surprising  that  so  acute  a 
man  as  Mr.  F?oude  should  not  see  the  danger 
of  trusting  too  implicitly  to  State  records. 
Who  prepared  those  records? — who  pre- 
served them?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the 
power  which  at  any  time  committed  injus- 
tice would  endeavor  to  screen  it  with  an 
appearance  of  fairness  ?  What  would  be  the 
history  of  the  worst  transactions  of  our  own 
time,  if  the  perpetrators  of  those  transac- 
tions had  power  to  impose  on  the  world  their 
own  verQion  of  them?  Would  Sir  John 
Dean  Paul,  or  Redpath,  or  Robson,  appear 
forgers  and  felons  ?  It  is  necessary  to  inspect 
with  the  greatest  jealousy  those  versions  of 
i&te  occurrences  which  have  been  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  ruling  power  of  the  time ;  and 
more  especially  is  it  necessary  to  exercise 
such  caution  when  the  occurrences  are  of  a 
domestic  character,  as  in  the  case  of  Henry 
Vin.'s  prosecution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  of 
Philip  II. 's  conduct  to  his  son.  Between 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos  and 
that  of  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  there 
exist  so  many  points  of  resemblance  as  to 
suggest  a  curious  parallel.    The  irresponsible 
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power  of  the  parent  has  in  each  case  shrouded 
the  fate  of  the  son  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
In  the  case  of  Don  Carlos,  however,  the 
suspicion  of  foul  play  is  the  stronger ,|from 
the  notorious  treachery  of  Philip — treachery 
which  would  seem  incredible,  if  the  records 
of  it  did  not  exist  under  his  own  hand  in 
relation  to  his  murder  of  the  Flemish  dep» 
ties,  Montigny  and  Bergin.  The  disooverj 
of  the  Simancas  records  has  exhibited  Philip 
as  a  monster  of  perfidious  bigotry.  Yet 
Philip  may  possibly  some  day  meet  with  a 
Froude  to  justify  him. 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Freer  uniformly 
speaks  of  the  "  forbearing  tendemese"  of 
Philip,  and  of  the  malignant  violence  of 
Carlos,  is  positively  amusing  from  its  simpli- 
city. It  is  more  profitable  to  note,  however, 
the  evidences  we  meet  with  of  the  young 
Prince's  real  condition.  When  Elizabeth 
wrote  to  the  Queen  her  mother,  some  months 
after  her  marriage,  she  said — ''  The  Prince 
suffers  from  fever  as  usual.'*  When  Eliza- 
beth was  dangerously  ill,  the  narrative  sayiK 

**  Don  Carlos,  who»  during  these  months, 
had  never  thoroughly  recovered  from  his 
ague,  sent  frequently  to  inquire  after  the 
Queen's  progress,  and  displayed  the  greatest 
erief  when  informed  of  her  danger.  When 
mtelligence  reached  him  that  Elizabeth!! 
physicians  had  good  hope  of  her  recovery, 
be  dispatched  his  chamberlain,  Don  Diego 
de  Pimental,  to  Mazarambros  to  deliver  *  his 
commendatiops  to  the  Queen,  and  to  inform 
her  that  his  ague  was  much  subdued,  so 
that,  during  the  last  attack,  he  had  not  even 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  to  bed,  and  thai 
he  hoped  soon  to  pay  bis  respects  to  her 
Majesty.' " 

When  the  Prince  fell  dangerously  ill  from 
an  accident,  **  his  docility  and  obedience  aie 
described  as  most  exemplary."  In  15G3« 
when  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  be- 
trothing Carlos  to  the  Archducliess  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the 
Emperor  wrote : 

^*  *  His  Imperial  Majesty  elect,  prays  t^ra 
Ein|s  that  he  will  dearly  and  plainly  notiiy 
his  intentions  on  this  matter,  without  longer 
temporizing  thereon ;  as  to  do  so  would 
inflict  grave  injury  and  disgrace  on  the  said 
Emperor  elect,  and  on  his  daughter.* 
Philip,  however,  was  more  reluctant  than 
ever  to  consent  to  his  son's  marriage,  as  the 
long  hoped-for  event  of  the  pregnancy  of  bis 
young  Queen  was  on  the  eve  of  Ming  officially 
announced.     He,  therefore,  again  decUned 
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in  a  most  peremptary  manner  to  enter  into 
poeitive  matrimonial  engagements  vrith  the 
Emperor,  ezcasing  himself  on  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  parties,  and  on  the  delicate  con- 
dition of  his  8on*8  health.*' 

We  have  here  a  significant  indication  of 
tbejealou%  feeling  with  which  Philip  regarded 
Iris  son .  When  Elizabeth  was  again  danger- 
onsly  ill— 

**  Don  Carlos  displayed  most  passionate 
grief;  he  wept,  fasted,  and  joined  in  all 
religions  processions,  which  perambulated 
the  streets  of  the  capital .  The  rrince,  more- 
o?er,  prayed  most  earnestly  to  be  admitted 
to  the  chamber  of  the  dyin^  Qaeen,  to  take 
a  last  farewell ;  bat  Philip  peremptorily 
prohibited  this  interview." 

The  Abbe  de  Brant6me  relates  that  on  his 
visiting  the  Queen  she  **  herself  introduced 
him  to  Don  Carlos,  who  came  one  afternoon 
from  Alcala  to  sit  with  her  Majesty." 
When  Elizabeth  prepared  for  her  journey  to 
France  to  yisit  bar  mother,  the  deep  despond- 
eocy  of  the  Prince  is  noted : 

" '  The  prince  is  sad  and  melancholy,  and 
tnms  his  mind  to  nothing ; '  writes  a  cor- 
respondent at  this  period,  to  the  Cardinal 

Qnnyeile The  condition  of  mental 

prostration  displayed  by  the  Prince  at  this 
Mason,  is  described  to  have  been  *  pitiable.' 
'There  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  the 
Prince,*  says  another  writer.  *  He  cares  for 
nothing,  and  believes  every  thing  that  is 
Bald  to  him  ;  if  he  were  told  that  he  was 
dead,  he  would  believe  it !  *  " 

W'hen  the  Queen  returned  to  Spain  it  is 
said  that  her  presence  did  more  to  tranquil- 
lize him  than  all  the  homilies  of  King 
Philip's  Ministers ;  and  we  read  i 

**Tbe  marked  deference  paid  by  Don 
Carlos  to  the  wishes  of  his  step-mother, 
doabtless,  greatly  augmented  Philip's  alien- 
ation from  and  dislike  of  the  Prince.  Still, 
Philip  repos^  perfect  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  Elizabeth's  principles,  and  in 
her  affection  for  himself;  nor  does  he  seem 
to  have  placed  any  restraint  on  the  inter- 
course between  the  Queen  and  his  son,  which 
^^as  frequent  and  often  confidential.  The 
French  ambassador  constantly  mentions, 
when  recording  his  visits  to  the  Queen, 
*that  su  AUeza  was  sitting  with  her  Migesty, 
^gftged  in  earnest  conversation.'  " 

The  manner  in  which  Elizabeth  herself 

constantly  speaks  of  the  Prince  shows  the 

i^ffi^on  with  which  she  regarded  him.    To 

Ponrquevaulz,  the  French  Ambassador,  she 
laid: 
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<*As  to  what  you  say,  concerning  M.  le 
Prince,  be  cannot  be  more  obedient  and  well 
disposed  than  he  now  is.  Although  it  is 
true  that  he  despises  and  ridicules  the 
actions  of  the  King  his  father,  and  finds 
fault  with  all  that  Madame  la  Princess  and 
the  little  princess  of  Hungary  can  say  and 
do,  yet  he  approves  of  all  my  actions :  nor 
has  any  person  the  influence  with  him  that 
I  have ;  and  this  without  dissimulation  or 
artifice  on  his  part,  for  he  knows  not  how  to 
feign." 

This  ambassador  also  notes  the  great  desire 
of  the  Prince  for  some  employment : 

<*It  is  very  evident  that  the  Prince  is 
weary  of  abiding  here  in  idleness ;  and  that 
he  courts  some  great  command  or  post." 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  the  affection  of 
Elizabeth  for  the  Prince  became  more 
marked,  the  dislike  of  the  King  to  him  in- 
creased. When  ha  bad  completed  his 
twentieth  year  he  was  still  subjected  to  the 
control  of  tutors,  and  refused  a  place  at  the 
Council  Board.  When  the  pregnancy  of 
the  Queen  was  announcecV— 

*'  The  Prince  pontinued  his  amifrble  de*  ' 
portment  towards  the  Queen,  and  vowed 
to  share  his  future  heritage  with  her  off- 
spring." 

And  some  pages  later  we  are  told  : 

<*  The  deportment  of  Don  CoErlos,^  during 
this  interval,  seems  to  have  been  exemplary ;  ' 
for  although  he  was  an  inmate  of  £1  Bosque, 
his  name  is  never  mentioned  disparagingly 
in  the  dispatches  of  de  Fourquevaulx,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Catherine  de  Medici  to 
Segovia,  to  retail  to  her  the  events  and  gossip 
of  the  Court.'* 

'  When  the  Queen  waft  confined — 

<*  Don  Carlos  showed  much  pleasure  when  < 
he  learned  Elizabeth's  safety,  and  joined  ' 
fervently  in  the  thanksgiving  service ;  he, 
however,  added,   '  that   he  was  glad   the 
Queen's  offspring  was  not  a  son.' " 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth  was  well  enough  to  .• 
receive  viaitor»— 

**  The  Prince  seemed  enthnsiastic  in  praise  : 
of  his  tiny  sister,  so  rejoiced  was  he  to  behold  . 
the  Queen." 

We  may  notice  in  passing  a  curious  in-  • 
stance  of  Philip's  amiable  desire  to  advance  ; 
his  daughter *8  interests : 

"For  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  . 
the  infanta,  Philip  undertook  some  of  bio 
most  famous  enterprisea.    He  promoted  the 
civil  wars  of  the  I^agae  in  Fnnoe  agahist 
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nenri  IT.,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  placing 
the  diadem  of  her  mother's  ancestors  on  the 
brow  of  Isabel !  " 

The  revolt  in  the  Netherlands  helped  to 
widen  the  breach  between  the  father  and 
son.  The  views  of  Carlos  seem  to  have  been 
more  sagacious  as  well  as  more  humane  than 
those  of  Philip.  In  the  following  passage, 
again,  we  catch  glimpses  of  the  Prince's  de- 
votion to  the  young  Queen : 

(<  Don  Carlos  frequently  conversed  with 
Elizabeth  on  Flemish  affairs ;  and  the  French 
ambassador  relates  that  in  many  subseauent 
conversations  with  her  Majesty  on  politics, 
and  on  the  alliance  with  Austria,  the  Prince 
formed  a  third  party  in  the  debate.  One 
day,  at  this  period,  Don  Carlos  accompanied 
Elizabeth  during  a  rural  excursion  for  air 
and  exercise.  Remarking  that  the  Prince 
sat  immersed  in  deep  thought,  the  Queen 
askcKl  him  the  subject  of  kis  meditation. 

<  Madame,'  replied  Don  Carlos,  *  my 
thoughts  were  roving  two  hundred  miles  far 
away,  in  a  very  distant  country.' — <  What 
country,  Monseigneur?'  asked  the  Queen. 

<  I  was  thinking  of  my  cousin,  Madame,'  re- 
joined Ddn  Carlos,  with  a  sigh,  and  looking 
fixedly  at  the  Queen  as  he  spoke.  Elizabeth 
never  seems  to  have  encouraged  these  matri- 
monial designs  and  allusions ;  she  doubtless 
comprehended  the  depth  qf  the  aversion  felt 
by  the  King  towards  his  son,  whose  disregard 
of  the  decencies  and  amenities  of  life  dis- 
gusted and  incensed  a  monarch  so  careful  of 
appearances.  The  Prince,  however,  always 
retired  from  the  Queen's  presence  comforted 
and  soothed  ;  the  tenderness  of  her  womanly 
pity  was  grateful  to  him,  whom  all  feared 
and  betrayed.  *  Often  the  Prince  was  heard 
vehemently  to  declare  with  marks  of  great 
emotion  after  Quitting  the  apartments  of 
Queen  Ellzabetn  his  step-mother,  that  the 
King  his  father  had  done  a  bad  and  a  cruel 
thing  to  have  robbed  him  of  her,'  writes  De 
Thou.  *  He  deemed  her  gentle,  lovely,  and 
wise,'  says  Brantdme,  *  and  in  truth  she  was 
<one  of  the  brightest  and  most  peerless  prin- 
^cesses  in  the  world.' " 

The  Prince  had  some  poetic  talent.  A 
tfew  of  his  verses  are  given  here.  The  lines 
he  addressed  to  a  favorite  parrot  of  the 
iQueen  are  harshly  termed  '*  doggrel "  : 

^<  St  TOUB  pouviez  6  heurenx  Perroquet 
Ma  volonte  et  mon  a£fection 
Bien  declarer  par  votre  bon  caoquet. 
Si  voas  pouviez  dire  ma  passion 
Etant  au  lieu  de  ma  devotion, 
L*on  pr^teroit  plus  volontiers  ronnlle 
A  vous  disant  ma  douleor  non  pareille 
<Qae  si  moi-m^me  en  disoit  v^rit^. 
Perroquet  done,  je  vous  prie  et  oonseille 
Paries  pour  moi,  poisque  este  eooutd !  *' 
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The  sentiment  of  the  lines  may  be  loosely 
rendered  thus : 

"  0  happy  parrot !    Could  tliy  prattling  voioe 
Shape  sounds  whereby  my  mind  might  he 
exprest — 
X)oald  it  declare  my  passion  and  my  .choice. 
And  speak  the  ardent  love  that  fills  my 
breast — 
Then,  as  thou  nestle^t  at  my  heart's  deur 
shrine, 
Might  my  affliction,  great  beyond  company 
Find  kindlier  entrance  to  an  ear  diyine 
Than  should  my  venturous  lips  the  truth 
declare. 
O  parrot,  then,  I  pray  thee  speak  my  pain, 
Since  that  thy  voice  is  audience  sure  to  gain.** 

The  father's  hatred  of  his  son  became  at 
last  too  plain  for  concealment.  The  French 
ambassador  wrote  to  Catherine : 

*'  The  father  hates  the  son,  and  the  son 
returns  the  like,  and  in  not  less  degree.  In 
short,  if  God  interposes  not,  all  must  one 
day  end  in  great  calamity.  In  the  same 
measure,  nevertheless,  that  the  hate  of  the 
said  son  augments  towards  his  father,  does 
his  affection  increase  for  the  Queen  his  step- 
mother ;  for  in  her  does  the  Prince  find  his 
only  solace." 

Those  who  surrounded  the  King  were  eager 
to  second  or  even  anticipate  the  worst  sugi> 
gestions  of  his  hatred.  Don  Juan  of 
Austria  was  employed  to  gain  his  confidence 
that  he  might  betray  it.  The  Prince  was 
eager  to  pour  his  wrongs  into  a  sympathize 
ing  bosom : 

'*  *  Know  you  not,'  passionately  responded 
Don  Carlos,  *  that  I  am  the  most  miserable 
and  unfortunate  of  princes?  I  am  treated 
like  a  slave,  and  deprived  of  the  smallest 
participation  in  State  affairs.  I  have  no 
authority,  or  office  confided  to  me,  to  serve 
for  employment,  or  to  render  me  hereafter 
capable  of  governing  this  is  my  future 
realm!'" 

A  witty  sally  of  the  Prince  paeeipitated  hu 
ruin : 

«  The  Abb6  de  St.  Rdal  thus  recounts  an 
incident,  for  the  veracity  of  which  he  has 
Brant6me  for  a  voucher :  *  One  day,'  says 
St.  R^l,  *  after  many  personages — who  bad 
assembled  in  the  apartments  of  the  Queen, 
and  who  had  there  discoursed  upon  the 
alleged  journey  of  the  King  into  Flanders- 
had  taken  leave  of  her  l^lajesty,  there  re- 
mained behind  only  Don  Carlos,  Don  Juan 
of  Austria,  and  the  Prinoess  of  Eboli.  After 
ridiculing  together  the  folly  of  courtiers  in 
giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  discuss  the 
result  of  events  which  might  never  take 
place,  Don  Carlos  began  to  deride  the  jour- 
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ney  itself,  and  the  pains  which  the  King 
took  to  counterfeit  iliness  in  order  to  elude 
it.  He  said  h9  father  appeared  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  Emperor  Gnarles  Quint  had 
taken  journeys  enoueh  for  himself,  and  for 
his  son ;  so  that  the  Kinj^  had  determined  to 
take  both  repose  for  himself,  and  for  the 
Emperor  also.  The  Queen  did  not  hear  this 
remark,  she  being  en^ged  in  disooursine 
priyatelj  with  several  individuals  who  had 
sought  audience.  Don  Juan,  and  the  Prin- 
eeas  of  Eboll,  however,  conversed  together  in 
a  low  voice.  Don  Carlos  then  l^gan  to 
make  a  little  book  with  some  sheets  of  paper, 
which  he  took  from  a  case  on  the  table,  ujpon 
which  he  wrote  in  large  letters  on  the  first 
page,  *  The  Great  and  Admirable  Journeys 
of  the  King,  Don  Philip  II.'  Upon  each  of 
the  blank  pages  of  the  oook,  he  proceeded  to 
enter  one  of  the  following  titles :  '  The 
|)arQej  from  Madrid  to  £1  Escorial :  the 
jouraey  from  El  Escorial  to  Toledo:  the 
joornev  from  Toledo  to  Madrid:  from 
Madrid  to  Aranjues:  from  Aranjues  to  El 
Pardo^:  from  El  Pardo  to  El  Escorial ;"  and 
in  BQch  fashion  he  filled  the  book  with  the 
jonmeysof  the  King  to  and  from  his  palaces, 
and  the  principal  towns  of  the  realm.  The 
Qaeen,  when  ttie  book  was  shown  to  her  b^ 
the  Prince,  could  not  help  laughing  at  this 
conceit,  dangerous  as  its  indulgence  appeared 
to  her  Majesty.'" 

This  paper  was  secreted  by  the  Princess 
of  Eboli  and  taken  to  Philip.  The  King 
never  forgave  the  incident,  and  not  long  after 
the  Prince  paid  for  his  indiscretion  with  his 
life.  He  was  not  unaware  of  the  danger 
which  menacelCI  him,  and  seriously  contem- 
plated flight  to  the  Netherlands.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1567,  it  IS  said  : 

*'  Oflen  he  sought  refu^  from  the  anxiety, 
Md  perhaps  from  the  misgivings  which  op- 
prened  him,  in  the  society  of  the  young 
Qaeen,  for,  says  de  Fourquevaulx, '  le  Prince 
Taime  merveilleusement.'  Elizabeth  min- 
gled her  tears  with  those  of  the  unhappy 
Prince ;  and  exhorted  him  very  earnestly  to 
lay  aside  any  dangerous  design  which  might 
then  occupy  his  mind." 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1568,  the  Prince 
was  arrested  as  he  slept : 

"  Don  Carlos,  after  many  violent  struggles, 
Booceeded  in  escaping  from  the  grasp  of  his 
^ptor,and,  throwing  himself  at  his  father's 
fset,  with  sobs  of  anguish,  he  demanded  in 
]J[hat  respect  he  had  offended  his  Majesty  ? 
•fhe  Kine,  with  his  *  accustomed  forbear- 
Uioe,'  replied,  by  desiring  his  son  to  be  com- 
pel and  to  return  quietly  to  his  bed. 
'Rill  me, Majesty,  kill  me, rather  than  make 
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me  your  prisoner,  which  will  be  a  notable 
scandal ! '  exclaimed  the  unhappy  Prince. 
*  If  yon  will  not  kill  me,  I  will  take  my  own 
life ! '  « No,'  responded  Philip,  *  you  will 
not:  that,  indeed,  would  be  the  act  of  a 
madman  !  '  *  I  am  not  mad  ;  but  your 
Majestv  drives  me  to  despair  by  your  severity,' 
replied  the  Prince.  *  in  future,  I  treat  yoa 
as  a  King  your  sovereign,  and  not  as  a 
father! '  rejoined  the  stern  monarch.  The 
Prince  then  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and 
his  words  became  so  drowned  in  tears  and 
sighs  as  to  be  no  longer  audible." 

The  Queen  was  deeply  afflicted  when  she 
learned  this  event,  the  next  day : 

<*  The  astonishment  and  affliction  of  Eliza- 
beth were  overpowering ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  she  wept  almost  without  ceasing  for 
two  whole  cLys,  until  commanded  by  the 
King  to  dry  her  tears." 

The  French  ambassador  wrote : 

<<  The  Queen,  your  daughter,  Madame,  is 
deeply  affected  at  this  event ;  she  weeps  bit* 
terly  for  the  love  which  she  bears  towards 
the  fiither  and  the  son." 

At  the  command  of  Philip,  Elizabeth  wrote 
to  Charles  IX.,  to  inform  him  of  the  arrest 
of  Carlos.  The  letter  is  brief  and  formal^ 
but  the  Queen  could  not  conceal  her  grief: 

"As  for  myself,  I  am  able  to  tell  yoa 
nothing,  except  that  I  cannot  console  myself 
under  so  great  a  misfortune,  which  I  esteem 
my  own,  more  than  that  of  any  other  person, 
from  the  friendship  which  I  bear  the  Prince, 
and  the  many  obligations  I  feel  to  owe  him. 
As  I  may  not  say  more,  I  pray  it  may  now 
please  you,  that  I  kiss  your  hands." 

The  Prince  lived  in  imprisonment  for  just 
six  months.  We  read  that  he  was  seized 
with  sickness  and  vomitings  in  consequence 
of  the  quantity  of  fruit  and  iced- water  that 
he  partook  of;  but  who  supplied  his  table? 
He  was  placed  under  guard  of  his  mortal 
enemy,  the  Prince  of  Eboli.  When  Miss 
Freer  says  that  the  testimony  of  all  the 
foreign  Ministers  was  that  Carlos  died  a 
natural  death,  she  overlooks  eircumstances 
she  has  herself  stated,  which  show  the  worth- 
lessness  of  such  testimony.  Thus,  the  French 
ambassador  expressly  states,  that  after  the 
arrest  of  the  Prince  it  was  forbidden  on 
peril  of  death  to  report  any  thing  concerning 
him.  All  access  to  him  was  denied.  The 
Queen'srequest  to  see  him  wasstemly  refused. 
The  officers  who  guarded  the  Prince  under 
Eboli  were  sworn  to  obedience  and  secrecy. 
From  the  day  of  bis  arrest  to  his  death,  it 
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does  not  appear  that  Philip  ever  visited  him. 
When  dying,  the  Prince  requested  an  inter- 
view with  his  father.  It  was  refused ;  but 
after  his  death,  Philip  came  to  look  upon  the 
oorpse,  and,  we  are  told,  extending  his  arms, 
over  the  olay,  forgave  it  its  trespasses. 

The  Queen  never  recovered  the  shock  of 
the  Prince's  arrest.  We  read  that 'imme- 
diately afterwards  she  began  to  sicken.  The 
Prince  died  on  the  24th  of  July,  1568  ;  the 
Queen  survived  only  till  the  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber following.  Miss  Freer  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  no  evidence  exists  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  she  was  unfairly  treated. 
But  the  heart  of  this  beautiful  and  amiable 
Princess  must  have  withered  as  the  tragedies 
perpetrated  by  the  remorseless  Philip  thick- 
ened about  her.  She  could  hardly  have  been 
Ignorant  of  the  means  taken  to  put  an  end 
to  the  life  of  Carlos.  From  the  first  hour  of 
bis  incarceration,  the  catastrophe  must  have 
been  apparent  to  every  one.  The  grandees 
who  supported  the  arrest  must  have  known 
that  they  were  not  safe  as  long  as  the  Prince 
remained  alive. 

Miss  Freer 's  character  of  Philip  is  that  of 
a  respectable  business-like  king.  She  has 
not  mind  to  grasp  his  real  nature.  He  was 
of  all  characters  the  most  detestable ;  a  for- 


mal bigot,  without  sympathies,  sagacity, 
conscience,  or  heart.  Schiller  has  invested 
him  with  a  gloomy  grand^^r  he  does  not. 
deserve.  Of  all  men  that  ever  held  sovereign 
power,  he  was,  in  our  judgment,  the  worst. 
As  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  with  men  of 
narrow  intellect,  implacable  will,  and  stony 
heart,  he  had  a  firm  belief  in  his  ovni  infal- 
libility. He  could  smile  and  murder  while 
he  smiled,  from  a  conviction  that  he  was 
acting  a  meritorious  part>  This  seems  to  us 
the  very  height  and  perfection  of  atrocity 
humanity  is  capable  of  attaining,  when  the 
extreme  of  wickedness  is  combined  with  the 
extreme  of  self-complacency.  While  one 
spark  of  remorse  exists  in  the  mind,  while 
even  it  is  shaken  by  a  doubt,  nature  is  not 
wholly  depraved.  It  is  only  when  all 
thoughts  that  can  suggest  error  or  plead  for 
pity  are  hushed  to  rest,  that  man  becomes  an 
incarnate  fiend;  and  this  result  is  seldom 
attained,  except  when  the  grossest  bigotry 
is  grafted  upon  a  nature  grossly  brutal. 

The  period  of  history  embraced  in  these 
volumes  is  extremely  important,  and  the  more 
fascinating  to  the  mind  as  we  feel  that  the 
true  history  of  Don  Carlos,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  his  sweet  and  lovely  step-mother, 
has  yet  to  be  disclosed. 


•«*• 


If  the  wisdom  of  God  has  ordained  means  for 
the  salvation  of  man,  of  which  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend  the  reason,  I  know  but  one  just 
consequence  that  can  be  deduced  ftom  it;  that 
the  counsels  of  Qad  are  too  deep  to  be  fathomed 
by  the  short  line  of  human  reason;  and  surely 
this  con  be  no  news,  no  surprise  to  a  consider- 
ing man,  who  sees  evm  day  the  some  truth 
confirmed  in  an  hundred  instances.  That  you 
Uve  and  have  a  being  in  this  world,  is  out  of 
doubt :  but  tell  me  how;  show  the  spring  of 
life,  the  principle  of  motion  and  activity  within 
you  :  and  when  you  do,  I  may  venture  to  un- 
dertake to  explain  to  you  the  means  by  which 
you  shall  be  brought  to  life  hereafter.  But  let 
us  leave  all  these  curious  inquiries,  and  be  con- 
tent that  Qod  should  be  wiser  than  man;  espe- 
cially considering,  that  though  he  has  concealed 
from  us  the  secrets  of  his  wisdom,  yet  he  has 
fiilly  exposed  to  our  view  his  love  to  mankind  : 
his  mercy  shines  out  in  the  ftillest  lustre  in 
every  page  of  the  gospel,  and  there  is  no  cloud 
to  obscure  it. 

The  advantages  procured  for  us,  and  the  dis- 
coveries made  to  us  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  do 
so  correspond  to  the  sentiments  of  nature 
within  us,  that  it  is  wonderM  to  find  the  pre- 


tensions  of  nature  set  in  opposition  to  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  The  moral  duties  of  thv  gospel 
are  but  the  dictates  of  reason  and  nature  car- 
ried into  their  just  conclusions  the  promises 
of  the  gospel  contain  the  very  hopes  of  nature 
confirmed  and  made  sure  to  us.  If  the  gospel 
has  promised  pardon  to  sinners,  it  is  but  what 
nature  teaches  all  her  children  to  seek  for  :  and 
if  nature  teaches  you  to  hope  for  mercy,  is  your 
case  become  the  worse  because  God,  through 
Christ,  has  promised  it?  Natural  conscience 
tells  us  we  are  accountable  to  him  who  made 
us  :  is  it  not  the  same  declaration  made  in  the 
gospel,  **That  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  T  "  Is  not  Na- 
ture ever  loolung  out,  and  with  unutterable 
groans  panUng  after  life  fbr  evermore?  Has 
she  any  reason  then  to  fly  from  him  who  hath 
*'  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through 
his  gospel?  ** 

Go  then  and  learn  of  Nature  to  value  these 
great  gifts:  attend  to  her  silent  voice  within 
you :  it  will  speak  in  the  languaise  of  the  Apos- 
tle, and  tell  you,  **  This  saying  is  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  come  into  the 
world  to  save  anners." — BUhop  Sherlock, 
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Prom  Bentley's  Miscellany. 
DISCOVERIES  IN  CHALD^A.* 
The  recent  disooyerieB  in  Chaldsoa  do  not 
appear  as  yet  'to  have  met  with  the  same 
popalarity  as  the  discoveries  made,  now  some 
years  ago,  in  Assyria.  There  are  no  colossal 
lions  with  men's  heads,  or  winged  bulls,  or 
gigantic  divinities,  or  bas-reliefs  of  any 
magnitade,  to  astound  the  beholder.  The 
cities  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldesa  stood  upon 
allayial  soil ;  its  population  had  not  the 
easily-wrought  alabaster  of  Nineveh  or  stone 
of  any  kind  to  work  upon,  and  statues  or 
sculptures  are  in  consequence  of  great  rarity. 
The  history  of  the  people  is  written  on 
monuments  of  another  character :  in  terraced 
stractures,  bearing  temples,  palaces,  and 
Tarious  other  buildings — some  supposed  to 
have  been  of  an  astronomical  character — in 
Tast  necropolises,  which  fill  the  mind  with 
wonder  at  their  extent ;  and  in  cylinders, 
impressed  bricks,  designs  on  clay  tablets, 
and  other  relics  of  the  same  trivial  character, 
yet  of  high  historical  importance. 

We  are,  indeed,  more  struck  ourselves  by 
the  mass  of  historical  discovery  effected  by 
the  excavations  of  Chaldaea,  than  we  have 
been  by  the  uncouth  art  of  the  Assyrians. 
Here  we  have  sixteen  names  of  monarchs 
recovered,  all  belonging  to  a  first  Chaldaean 
empire,  which  preceded  that  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar— a  dynasty  contemporaneous  with 
the  epoch  of  that  first  great  teacher  of  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead,  Abraham ;  with  the 
Exodus;  the  death  of  Moses  and  the  first 
serfitude;  whose  first  monarch,  Urukh, 
reigned  about  2234  years  before  Christ ;  and 
yet  not  one  of  these  names  was  known  a 
very  few  years  ago,  and  not  one  is  familiar 
yet  even  to  the  learned  of  the  land  !  Nor 
are  we  less  struck  with  the  enormous  extent 
of  CbaldsBan  ruins ;  the  vast  mounds  of 
Bllpper-shaped  glazed  terra-cotta  coffins,  piled 
one  above  the  other  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands; the  grand  fa9ades  of  a  rude  and 
primitive  columnar  architecture ;  the  arched 
vaults  of  the  dead  ;  the  cone-work  and  pot* 
work ;  the  terra-cotta  Penates ;  the  clay 
bank-notes ;  the  pictorial  tablets ;  the  copper 
and  other  relics;  the  private  and  public 
records,  and  the  various  other  indices  of  the 
habits  and  manners  of  a  nation  so  long 

*  Travels  aaifi  Researche$  in  ChaJdma  and  Susi- 
ana.  By  William  Kennett  Loftua,  F.G.S.  Lon- 
don: James  Nisbet  and  Co.    1857.  ^ 
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gone  by,  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  they  were 
descendants  of  Ham  or  Shem — ^if  they  were 
of  African  or  Asiatic  origin — ^if,  in  fact, 
they  were  actually  black  or  white ! 

The  two  gentlemen  to  whom  the  world  is 
most  largely  indebted  for  excavations  in 
Chalda6a,&re  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
The  first  gentleman's  work  isliow  before  the 
public ;  the  researches  of  the  second  are  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  **  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society."  Mr.  Layaid 
also  did  a  little  at  Niffar,  and  Sir  Uenry 
Kawlinson  is  the  great  decipherer  of  the  in- 
scriptions. 

Passing  over  a  mistake  which  Mr.  Loftus 
makes  at  the  onset  in  identifying  the  foor 
canals  of  Xenophon  with  the  existing  foor 
canals  in  Babylonia,  that  gentleman  was 
enabled  on  his  way  to  Gbaldsda,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Tahir  Pasha,  to  visit 
the  little  known  site  of  Kufa,  as  also  Nedjef 
and  Eerbella,  the  Mekka  and  Medinah  of  the 
Shiahs  or  Persians.  Of  Knfa,  celebrated 
for  its  Kufio  cursive  character,  nothing,  we 
are  told,  remaind  in  the  present  day  save  a 
few  low  mounds  and'  a  fragment  of  wall ; 
but  Nedjef,  which  was  founded  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Hira,  the  seat  of  the  Al  Mundar 
dynasty,  is  said  to  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Jerusalem  in  its  general  appear- 
ance and  position.  It  is  situated  on  a  oli& 
of  red  sandstone,  overfeoking  the  great  in- 
undation called  the  Bahr  Nedjef,  or  the  Sea 
of  Nedjef. 

<<  It  is  seldom  (Mr.  Loftus  observes)  that 
a  Christian  has  the  opportunity  of  entering 
a  Mohammedan  place  of  worship,  much  less 
such  a  sacred  mosque  as  that  of  Meshed  'Ali. 
We  were  all  naturally  anxious  to  visit  it, 
and  experienced  no  very  insuperable  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  Sunni  companions 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  wish. 
Tahir  Bey,  like  most  others  of  his  sect  and 
race,  took  a  pleasure  in  causing  the  Sheah 
Persians  to  '  eat  dirt '  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ghyawr.  As  military  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict, he  had  accompanied  us  with  a  strong 
escort,  for  the  double  purpose  of  guarding 
and  doing  honor  to  our  party.  The  troops 
were  now  drawn  up  under  the  latter  pretext, 
but  in  reality  to  conduct  us  to  the  mosque, 
and  be  prepared  for  any  imeute  whicii  might 
arise  in  consequence  of  our  temerity.  The 
inhabitants,  in  accordance  with  their  Orien- 
tal customs,  rose  and  saluted,  or  returned 
the  salutes,  of  Dervish  Pasha  and  Tahir  Bey 
as  we  passed  through  the  bazaars ;  but  they 
bestowed  a  very  doubtful  and  scrutinizing 
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glance  on  the  large  party  of  Fireaghis.  A 
erowd  gathered  as  we  marched  onward,  and, 
on  approaching  the  gate  of  the  outer  court, 
the  tnreatening  looks  and  whispered  remarks 
of  the  groups  around  made  it  evident  that 
we  were  regarded  with  no  especial  favor. 
The  troops  drew  up  outside  the  ^ate,  and, 
as  any  hesitation  on  our  part  might  have 
produced  serious  consequences, '  we  boldly 
entered  the  forbidden  threshold." 

The  most  curious  circumstance  associated 
with  the  tomb  of  AH  at  Nedjef,  and  those  of 
Hassan  and  Hussian  at  Eerbella,  is,  that 
the  practice  which  appears  to  have  obtained 
in  olden  times  among  the  Chaldeans  and 
Babylonians,  of  transporting  the  dead  to 
sites  made  sacred  by  the  previous  entomb- 
ment there  of  some  great  or  holy  men,  and 
which  still  obtains  more  or  less  throughout 
Islamism,  is  here  to  be  seen  in  full  opera- 
tion :  • 

<*  The  profound  veneration  in  which  the 
memory  of  'Ali  is  regarded  by  his  followers, 
causes  Nedjef  to  be  the  ereat  place  of  pil- 
grimage for  the  Sheah  Mohammedans,  by 
whom  the  town  is  'entirely  supported.  At 
a  low  average,  80 ,000  persons  annually  flock 
to  pay  their  vows  at*  the  sacred  shrine,  and 
from  5000  to  8000  corpses  are  brought  every 
year  from  Persia  and  elsewhere  to  be  buried 
m  the  ground  consecrated  by  the  blood  of 
the  martyred  khalif.  The  dead  are"  con- 
veyed in  boxes  covered  with  coarse  felt,  and 
placed  two  on  each  side  upon  a  mule,  or  one 
upon  each  side,  with  a  ragged  conductor  on 
the  top,  who  smokes  bis  kali^un  and  sines 
cheerily  as  he  jogs  along,  quite  unmindful 
of  his  charge.  £very  caravan  travelling 
from  Persia  to  Baghdad  carries  numbers  of 
coffins ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight,  at  the 
end  of  a  day's  march,  to  see  fifty  or  sixty 
piled  upon  each  other  on  the  ground.  As 
may  be  imagined,  they  are  not  the  most 
agreeable  companions  on  a  long  journey, 
especially  when  the  unruly  mule  carrying 
them  gets  between  the  traveller  and  the 
wind ! 

**  The  fee  charged  by  the  authorities  of 
the  mosque  for  burial  varies  from  10  to  200 
tomans  (£5  to  £100),  and  sometimes  much 
more.  It  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
mullas,  and  they  proportion  it  according  to 
the  wealth  or  rank  of  the  deceased.  On  the 
arrival  of  a  corpse,  it  is  left  outside  the 
walls,  while  the  relatives  or  persons  in  charge 
of  it  (frequently  the  muleteer  of  the  cara- 
Tan)  endeavor  to  make  a  bargain  for  its  final 
resting-place.  Several  days  are  frequently 
spent  in  vain  over  these  preliminaries.  At 
length  one  party  or  other  gives  wav — ^gener- 
ally the  relatives — as  the  corpse,  after  many 
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days*  and  frequently  months*  carriage  in  a 

Sowerful  sun,  has  disseminated  disease  and 
eath  among  its  followers,  who  are  glad  to 
rid  themselves  of  its  companionship.  The 
place  of  sepulture  for  the  lower  classes,  or 
for  those  whose  friends  are  unwilling  to  pay 
for  a  vault  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
mosque,  is  outside  the  walls  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city,  where  the  graves  are  neatly 
constructed  with  bricks,  and  covered  with 
gravel  or  cement  to  preserve  them  from 
injur  J.  When  the  corpse  is  to  be  buried 
within  the  walls,  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
town.  The  officers  of  interment  then  gener- 
ally find  some  pretext  for  breaking  the 
former  compact,  and  the  unfortunate  rela- 
tives are  under  the  necessitv  of  striking  a 
fresh  and  much  harder  bargain.*' 

TVo  to  the  traveller  who  gets  on  the  lee 
side  of  one  of  these  caravans  of  the  dead,  as 
once  happened  to  the  writer  at  Khazimin, 
near  Baghdad.  Most  of  the  coffins  are 
shattered  during  the  transit  of  the  Enrdistan 
mountains,  and  the  scene  is  one  of  foulness 
and  corruption  impossible  to  describe.  The 
dreadful  plague  that  ravaged  Baghdad  in 
1831,  and  which  carried  off  from  1000  to 
1200  persons  daily  during  a  whole  spring, 
was  attributed  to  one  of  these  abominable 
caravans. 

Our  travellers  were  not  so  successful  at 
Eerbella  as  they  had  been  at  Meshed  Ali. 
All  admission  was  debarred  to  them  there 
by  a  crowd  of  ragamuffins  of  most  forbid- 
ding appearance,  armed  with  clubs,  sticks, 
and  daggers.  Nedjef  and  EerbelTa  are,  in- 
deed, celebrated  as  the  abode  of  reckless, 
brutal,  quarrelsome  fanatics,  whose  dis- 
orderly conduct  has  frequently  necessitated 
the  interference  of  the  Ottoman  government. 

The  way  to  Chaldssa  from  Babylonia  lies 
through  a  country  of  moving  sands — one  of 
those  littoral  bands  which  separated  sncces- 
sive  lagoons,  then  lakes  and  now  marshes, 
which  follow  one  after  another  in  the  delta 
of  the  Euphrates.  A  canal,  once  a  main 
branch  of  the  river,  and  called  afler  its 
great  Egyptian  namesake  the  Nil  or  Nile 
(pronounced  Neel),  traversed  this  country, 
starting  from  near  the  royal  city  of  Baby- 
lon, to  water  the  great  cities  of  Chaldaea. 
On  its  banks  are  the  remains  also  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan town,  of  some  import  before 
Hillah  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  Babel,  and 
celebrated  for  its  indigo  factories,  but  now 
half  buried  in  sand. 

The  first  great  rain  met  with  in  Chaldaea 
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Proper  la  the  mass  of  unbaked  brickwork 
called  the  Ziblijja,  which  closely  resembles 
the  celebrated  Babylonian  ruins  of  Akka 
Kof,  near  Baghdad.  Beyond  this  is  the 
great  ruin  of  Nifiar,  still  upon  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Chaldssa,  and  upon  the  verge 
of  the  great  swamps  tenanted  by  the  Afaij 
and'Hecbab  Arabs.  These  swamps  are  of 
Tsst  extent,  and  their  inhabitants  are,  as 
may  be  imagined,  a  rery  rough  and  unoulti- 
Tated  set,  who  dwell  in  reed  huts,  and  go 
about  in  ancient  boats  of  reeds  or  teak, 
smeared  with  bitumen.  The  Beni  Rechab 
are  sapposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  **  total 
abstinence  "  Reobabites,  to  whose  history 
the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  \b  de- 
Toted. 

The  present  aspect  of  Niffar  is  that  of  a 
lofty  platform  of  earth  and  rubbish,  divided 
bto  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  deep  chan- 
nel^that  of  the  Chaldasan  Nile.  This 
great  ruin  is  supposed  by  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  to  be  at  once  the  site  of  the  primeval 
city  of  Calneh,  and  the  true  site  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

"He  considers  that  *the  names  of  the 
eight  primeval  cities,  preserved  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  are  not  intended  to 
denote  capitals  then  actually  built  and 
named,  but  rather  to  point  out  the  localities 
where  the  first  colonies  were  established  by 
titles  which  became  famous  under  the 
empire,  and  which  were  thus  alone  familiar 
•  to  the  jews.'  He  regards  the  site  of  Niffar 
u  the  primitive  Calneh — the  capital  of  the 
whole  region.  It  was  dedicated  to  Bel  us, 
and  was  called  the  city  of  Belus.  Hence 
he  concludes  that  this  was  the  true  site  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  that  from  it  origi- 
nated the  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  at  Hillah.  The 
existing  remains  were  built  by  the  earliest 
^ing  of  whom  We  have  any  cuneiform 
monuments,  about  2300  b.  c,  bpt  whose 
name  cannot  be  read  with  certainty.  It 
wai  then  called  Tel  Ann,  from  the  god  Anu, 
Of  Hgriptnral  Noah,  who  was  worshipped 
there  under  the  form  of  the  Fish  God 
Oannes,  of  whom  we  have  representations 
^  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh ;  the  name 
Niffar  was  subsequentlv  given  to  it.  The 
old  titles  were  retained  when  the  Talmud 
JJM  composed,  the  writers  of  which  say  that 
Calneh  was  Niffar,  and  they  call  the  place 
Nineveli ;  but  the  Nineveh  of  Assyria  was 
certainly  at  Mosul—*  Out  of  that  land  went 
forth  Ashur  and  builded  Nineveh.'  " 

The  epoch  of  Urukh,  the  earlieUt  king  o^ 
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whom  cuneiform  record  has  been  found,  cer- 
tainly approaches  very  closely  upon  the 
epoch  of  the  general  deluge,  taking  the  cal« 
culations  in  Dr.  Hales'  tables  from  ^he 
remotest,  viz.,  the  Septuagint,  b.  c.  3246, 
down  to  the  most  modern,  the  Yulgar  Jew- 
ish, B.  c.  2104. 

But  disregarding  this  novel  theory,  founded 
upon  such  slender  data  as  the  discovery  of 
old  Urukh 's  name,  and  which  name  may  yet 
be  found  also  in  some  Babylonian  mound, 
and  the  equally  ingenious  identification  of 
the  temple  of  the  Seven  Spheres  at  Borsippr 
with  the  **  Tongue  Tower  "  by  Dr.  Oppert, 
we  are  still  inclined  to  identify,  till  better 
evidence  is  produced,  the  traditional  mound 
of  Babel,  where  possibly  the  oldest  temple 
of  the  Babylonian  chief  deity  was  raised, 
and  was,  as  at  Borsippr, « renovated  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  the  first  attempt  at 
terraced  structures.  Nor  are  we  the  more 
prepared  to  admit  the  identity  of  Ni&r 
with  Calneh,  from  the  discovery  of  the 
cuneiform  name  of  that  primeval  site  at  that 
place.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  said  he  had 
before  found  the  same  name  at  Eadwalla, 
near  Baghdad,  and  it  may  still  be  found 
elsewhere.  But  Nipar  is  mentioned  with 
Sipur,  Borsippr,  and  Babel,  as  cities  em- 
bellished by  Sargon  in  the  inscriptions,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that,  if  the  name  of  the  place 
had  been  Calneh  or  Chalneh,  that  it  would 
have  been  called  Nipar  by  the  Assyrian  king. 
We  must,  on  the  contrary,  presume  that 
with  Babel,  Sipur  (Sifairah),  Borsippr  (Bin 
Nimrud),  Erech  or  Urukh  (Warka),  and 
Accad  (Akka  Kuf),  Nipar  has  also  preserved 
its  old  name  (Ni£^) . 

It  is,  however,  on  the  great  tract  of  sandy 
soil,  interspersed  with  marsh  formerly 
watered  by  the  Chaldasan  Nile,  and  now 
by  the  Yusufiyya  Canal  and  its  branches, 
which  He  between  the  Afiaij  depression  and 
that  of  the  Shat-el-Hai,  that  the  great  mass 
of  Chaldaean  mounds  are  congregated. 

<*I  know  of  nothing  more  exciting  or 
impressive  than  the  first  sight  of  one  of  those 
great  Cbaldsean  piles  looming  in  solitary 
grandeo^  from  the  surrounding  plains  and 
marshes.  A  thousand  thoughts  and  sur- 
mises concerning  its  past  eventful  history 
and  origin — its  gradual  rise  and  rapid  fall^* 
naturally  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  spectator.  The  hazv  atmosphere  of 
early  morning  is  peculiarly  favorable  to 
considerations  and  impressions  of  this  char* 
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acter,  and  the  gray  mist  intdrvening  between 
the  gazer  and  the  object  of  his  reflections, 
imparts  to  it  a  dreamv  existence.  This 
fairj-like  effect  is  further  heightened  by 
mirage,  which  strangely  and  fantastically 
magnifies  its  form,  elevating  it  from  the 
eround,  and  causing  it  to  dauce  and  quiver 
in  the  rarefied  air.  No  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  beholder  is  lost  in  pleasing  doubt 
OS  to  the  actual  reality  of  the  apparition  be- 
fore him.'' 

Among  these  are  Bismiyya,  still  unex- 
plored, Pharai  in  the  country  of  the  Beni 
Rechab,  aboiftiding  in  small  antiques,  such 
as  signet-cylinders,  rude  bronzes,  and  figures 
carved  in  stone,  and  whence  Mr.  Loftus 
obtained  a  very  interesting  Egyptian  amulet. 
The  ruins  of  Hammam — a  series  of  low 
undulations  around  a  grand  central  tower, 
whose  base  having  fallen  away,  has  given  to 
it  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  mushroom, 
and  near  which  were  found — a  rare  thing  in 
Ghaldaoa — the  fragments  of  a  statue,  the 
head  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  Captain  Lynch,  G.B.I.N. ;  and  as 
the  fragments  of  this  body  now  lie  in  the 
vaults  of  the  British  Museum,  it  is  a  pity 
they  were  not,  with  the  head,  all  put  to- 
gether. We  should  then  have,  at  all  events, 
one  specimen  of  a  Ghaldaean  divinity  to  set 
beside  the  many  Assyrian. 

TV i thin  sight  of  Hammam,  about  six 
miles  distance,  rises  another  lofly  and  im- 
posing pile,  called  Tel  Ede,  or  Yede.  It  is 
in  the  country  of  the  Madan,  <a  pastoral 
Arabs,  under  the  Muntifij.  This  mound  is 
a  huge  artificial  mass  of  solid  sand,  90  feet 
high  and  2500  feet  in  circumference,  but  out 
of  which  nothing  could  be  obtained. 

Of  all  the  ruins  of  Central  Chaldsaa,  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  important  are  those 
of  Erech ,  or  Urukh,  now  called  Warka.  Of 
the  three  great  edifices  which  rise  conspicu- 
ously from  the  surface  of  the  ruins,  that 
called  Buwariyya  is  not  only  the  most  cen- 
tral, but  the  most  lof^  and  ancient.  At 
first  eight  it  appears  to  be  a  cone,  but  fur- 
ther examination  proves  it  to  be  a  tower, 
200  feet  square,  built  entirely  of  ^un-dried 
bricks.  On  excavating  at  its  basement  there 
was  discovered,  on  the  centre  of  each  side,  a 
massive  buttress  of  peculiar  construction, 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
main  edifice,  which  appears  from  the  brick 
legends  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated  to 
«•  Sin,"  or  "  the  Moon,"  by  Urukh,  the  old- 
est  known  Chaldssan  monarch. 


But  by  far  the  most  interesting  etrnctare 
at  Warka  is  that  called  Woswas.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  spacious  walled  quadrangle, 
which  includes  a  space  of  more  than  seven 
and  a  half  acres.  The  most  important  and 
conspicuous  portion  of  this  gtt»t  indosure 
is  a  structure  on  the  southwest  side,  246  feet 
long  by  174  feet  wide,  and  80  feet  above  the 
plain.  On  three  sides  are  terraces  of  differ- 
ent elevations,  but  the  fourth,  or  southwest, 
presents  a  pwpendicular  fa9ade,  at  one  place 
23  feet  in  height. 

This  facade,  when  laid  partially  bare  by 
Mr.  Loftus'  labors,  afforded  a  first  glimpse 
of  external  Babylonian  architecture,  and 
exhibited  peculiarities  so  remarkable  and 
original  as  to  attest  at  once  its  undoabted 
antiquity. 

'*  Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  more  rude, 
or,  in  fact)  more  unsiehtlv,  than  the  decor»- 
tion  employed  upon  this  front ;  but  it  is  this 
very  aspect  —  tnis  very  ugliness— which 
vouches  for  the  originality  or  the  style.  It 
has  long  been  a  question  whether  the  col- 
umn was  employed  by  the  Babylonians  as  an 
architectural  embellishment.  The  Wuswas 
facade  settles  this  point  beyond  dispute. 
Upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  are 
groups  of  seven  half-K)olumns  repeated  seven 
times — the  rudest  perhaps  whicn  were  ever 
reared,  but  built  of  moulded  semicircular 
bricks,  and  securely  bonded  to  the  walk 
The  entire  absence  of  cornice,  capital,  base, 
or  diminution  of  shaft,  so  characteristic  of 
other  columnar  architecture,  and  the  pecik>  ^ 
liar  and  original  disposition  of  each  group 
in  rows  like  palm  logs,  suggest  the  type 
from  which  tnev  sprang.  It  is  only  to  be 
compared  with  the  style  adopted  by  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and  was 
evidently  derived  from  the  construction  of 
wooden  edifices.  The  same  arrangement  of 
uniform  reeds  or  shafts,  placed  side  by  side^ 
as  at  Wuswas,  occurs  m  many  Egyptian 
structures,  and  in  the  generality  of  Mexican 
buildings  before  the  Spanish  invasion.  It  is 
that  which  is  likely  to  originate  among  a 
rude  people  before  the  introduction  of  the 
arts.»^ 

The  interior  of  the  same  building  exhib- 
ited courts,  with  chambers  on  either  side^ 
the  arrangement  of  which  resembled,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  that  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  as  respected  want  of  uniformity  in 
size  and  shape,  and  the  position  of  the  door- 
^ways  at  the  sides  rather  than  the  centre  of 
the  rooms.  The  flank  walls  were  thicker  or 
slighter  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
chamber,  which  would  be  precisely  what 
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would  be  neoesBBTy  if,  as  Mr.  LoftuB  belleyes, 
each  chamber  were  oorered  with  a  brick 
arch .  He  ooneeivee  Mr.  Fergnnon's  leitora- 
tioD8, 88  Been  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  founded 
apon  the  notion  that  the  Assyrians  had  re- 
coarse  to  columns  in  preference  to  all  other 
modes  of  building,  to  be  completelj  errone- 
ous. 

Among  other  curious  discoveries  made  at 
Warka  was  one  of  an  edifice  at  once  unique 
in  ita  construction  and  remarkable  for  new 
styles  of  decorative  art.  Mr.  Loftus  had 
frequently  noticed  a  number  of  small  yellow 
term-cotta  cones,  three  inches  and  a  half 
bng,  arranged  in  half  circles  on  the  surface 
of  the  mound,  and  he  was  much  perplexed 
to  iaiagine  what  they  were.  They  proved 
to  be  part  of  a  wall,  thirty  feet  long,  en- 
tirely composed  of  these  cones  imbedded  in 
a  cement  of  mud,  mixed  with  chopped  straw, 
^ey  were  fixed  horisontally,  with  their  cir- 
cular bases  facing  outwards.  Some  had  been 
dipped  in  red  and  black  color,  and  were 
vranged  in  yarious  ornamental  patterns, 
each  as  diamonds,  triangles,  sigsags,  and 
stripes,  *<  which  had  a  vsry  pleasing  eifeot.'* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  ancient  Egyptian 
tombs,  similar  but  much  larger  cones  are 
found,  with  hieroglyphs  recording  the  names 
of  the  deceased  (for  they  are  of  a  sepulchral 
character)  stamped  upon  their  bases.  Mr. 
Taylor  also  found  them  plentifully  at  the 
cnins  which  were  upon  what  was  once  the 
**  Western  Euphrates ;  "  much  larger  than 
thoie  at  Warka,  with  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, and  sometimes  a  rim  round'  the  edge 
filled  with  copper ;  but  this  is  the  only  ins 
stance  where  they  have-  been  found  in  st'M. 
There  were  also  large  cones  of  baked  clay 
fi>and  at  Warka,  but  they  disposed  sepa- 
rately, and  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Bel,  or  fielus,  and  belonged  to  some  divinity 
or  superior  being. 

Warka  turned  out,  indeed,  to  be  a  mine 
for  extraordinary  and  unheard-of  modes  of 
decoration  in  architecture.  Another  mound 
mis  crowned  with  a  curious  building,  which 
hod  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  cone- 
brick  Btroctnre.  Connected  with  it  was  a 
wall,  composed  entirely  of  unbaked  bricks, 
and  a  peculiar  species  of  conical  vase,  the 
fragments  of  which  lay  strewed  on  the  sur* 
face.  These  vases  were  arranged  horison- 
tally, mouths  outwards.  They  varied  in 
eize  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  with 
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a  general  diameter  at  the  mouth  of  four 
inches.  The  cup,  or  interior,  was  only  six 
ioches  deep,  and  the  conical  end  solid. 
*<  With  their  coDical  mouths  outward,"  says 
Mr.*  Loftus,  *<  they  produced  a  very  strange 
effect — more  striking  even  than  that  of  the 
painted  cone  edifice  already  described." 
**  It  is  difficult,"  the  same  explorer  goes  on 
to  say,  *<  to  conceive  the  purpose  for  which 
these  vases  were  designed  ; "  but  if  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's views  of  the  nature  of  the  cones  is  cor- 
rect, it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  they 
were  the  counterpart  of  the  said  cones,  and 
that  one  edifice  was  the  mausoleum  q£  kings 
and  princes,  the  other  that  of  queens  and 
princesses ;  or  they  may  have  been  temples 
dedicated  to  divinities  propitiated  by  thie  \ 
different  sexes.  /   ^^-  ^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while  the 
long  succession  of  years  during  which  exca^ 
vations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  mounds 
of  Asflyria,  not  a  single  instance  has  been 
recorded  of  undoubted  Assyrian  sepulture, 
Chaldsda  is  full  of  them ;  and  every  mound 
is  an  ancient  burial-place  from  Niffii^  to  Abu 
Shahrein!  Every  schoolboy  knows  that 
when  Al^nder  was  at  Babylon,  the  Mace- 
donian sailed  into  the  marshes  to  visit  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  that  all 
kinds  of  nushaps  and  evil  omens  befel  him 
on  the  occasion  of  that  excursion.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  believe  that  Chaldaea  was  ifi 
olden  times  the  necropolis  of  Assyria^ 
whither,  probably,  the  dead  were  conveyed, 
chiefly  by  means  of  boats  upon  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates. 

The  whole  region  of  Lower  Chaldaoa 
abounds,  in  fact,  in  sepulchral  cities  of  im- 
mense extent ;  and  by  fiir  the  most  important 
of  these  is  Warka,  where  the  enormous  ac- 
cumulation of  human  remains  proves  that 
it  was  a  peculiarly  sacred  spot ;  and,  unlike 
most  of  the  other  Chaldsean  sepulchral 
cities,  it  was  so  esteemed  for  many  centuries. 

**  It  is  difficult  (Mr.  Loftus  remarks)  to 
convey  any  thing  like  a  correct  notion  of  the 
piles  upon  piles  of  human  relics  which  there 
utterly  astound  the  beholder.  Excepting 
only  the  triangular  space  between  the  three 
principal  ruins,  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
platform,  the  whole  space  betwem  the  walls, 
and  an  unknown  extent  of  desert  beyond 
them,  are  every  where  filled  with  the  bones 
and  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  other  site  in  the  world  which  can 
oompan  wiUi  Warka  in  this  respect ;  eten 
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the  tombs  of  ancient  Thel>eB  do  not  contain 
such  an  aggregate  amount  of  mortality. 
From  its  foundation  by  Urukh  until  finally 
abandoned  by  the  Fartfaiana — a  period  of 
probably  2400  years — Warka  appears  to  have 
been  a  sacred  burial-place !  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  Persians  at  the  present  day 
convey  their  dead  from  the  most  remote  cor^ 
ners  of  the  Shah's  dominions,  and  even  from 
India  itself,  to  the  holy  shrines  of  Kerbella 
and  Meshed  *Ali,  so,  doubtless,  it  was  the 
Custom  of  the  ancient  neople  of  Babylonia 
to  transport  the  bones  of  their  deceased  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  the  necropolis  of  Warka 
and  other  sites  in  the  dread  solitude  of  the 
Chaldean  marshes.  The  two  great  rivers, 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  would,  like  the 
^ile  in  Egypt,  afiford  an  admirable  means  of 
conveying  tnem  from  a  distance,  even  from 
the  upper  plains  of  Assyria." 

.  Nor  is  the  mode  of  interment  much  less 
obrious  than  the  extent  of  the  sepulchres. 
The  invention  of  the  potter  seems  to  have 
been  racked  in  designing  new  forms  of  coffins 
and  sarcophagi.  There  were  the  large  top- 
shaped  vase,  known  as  the  Babylonian  urn ; 
there  was  the  oval  dish-cover,  beneath  which 
the  body  lay  trussed,  like  a  fowl,  with 
cylinders,  inscribed  tablets,  personal  orna- 
ments, jars,  and  other  vessels  around ;  and 
there  were  various  other  forms,  'but  they  all 
sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  glazed  earthen  slipper-shaped  coffins, 
which  appear  finally  to  have  superseded  all 
other  descriptions.  The  piles  on  piles  of 
these  coffins  are  proofs  of  the  successive  gen- 
erations by  whofQ  this  mode  of  burial  was 
practised;  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Loftus*  in- 
genuity and  perseverance,  we  have,  now  a 
specimen  of  this  characteristic  mode  of 
GhaldsBan  burial  in  the  British  Museum. 

An  infinite  variety  of  relics  are  associated 
with  these  coffins,  either  in  the  inside,  or 
around  them  in  the  earth  or  vault.  Among 
these  are  ornaments  in  gold.  The  Arabs 
break  hundreds  every  year  for  the  purpose 
of  rifling  them.  Among  these  interesting 
objects  were  small  terra  cotta  figures,  which 
were  probably  household  divinities ;  .tablets 
of  unbaked  clay,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
circulating  medium,  some  issued  by  the  king 
and  goYcmment,  others  by  private  parties ; 
in  fact,  bank-notes  and  notes  of  hand  in  clay, 
and  tablets  with  bas-reliefs,  illustrative  of 
the  public  and  domestic  Ufe  and  manners  of 
the  OhaldsBans. 

Tablets  of  the  latter  description  were  more 


particularly  abundant  at  another  great  ruin* 
called  Sin  Kara,  where  were  the  remains  of 
a  temple  of  the  Sun,  rebuilt,  according  to  the 
inscriptions,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  that 
monarch  had  dug  in  vain  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  older  temple  to  recover  the  ancient  idoL 
Another  ruin,  called  Tel  Sifr,  where  the 
names  of  two  ChaldsBan  kings,  KhammurabI 
and  Shamsu-Iluna,  were  first  met  with,  was 
remarkable  for  the  numerous  copper  articles 
(whence  its  name)  found  there  by  the  Arabs^ 
as  also  by  Mr.  Loftus.  These  included  large 
chaldrons,  vases,  small  dishes,  dice-boxes  {!}% 
hammers,  chisels,  adzes,  and  hatchets;  a 
large  assortment  of  knives  and  daggers  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes,  rings,  fetters,  links 
of  a  chain,  and  other  objects,  all  well  and 
skilfully  wrought.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  was,  that  they  were  the  stock-in-trade  of 
a  coppersmith ;  but  the  explanation  of  theH 
oonneetion  with  a  temple  or  pnblio  edifice 
near  which  they  were  discovered,  is  by  no 
means  clear ;  and  it  appears  more  probabte 
that  some  deity  was  worshipped  at  that  spo^ 
who  was  supposed  to  be  propitiated  by  ofiei^ 
ings  of  copper  and  copper  ntensils  and  inr 
struments,  as  other  divinities  may  have  been 
propitiated  by  offering?  of  emUematic  congfi 
and  vases. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  while  Warlca 
has  been  long  ago  identified  with  Erech  and 
the  great  mound  of  Mukaiyir,  or  Mugeyei^ 
**  the  place  of  bitumen,"  excavated  by  Mia 
Taylor,  with  the  Urchoe,  or  Orchoe  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
identified  Warka  with  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldaaa 
till  he  detected  the  word  Hur  on  an  inscrij^ 
tion  from  Mukaiyir.  Mr.  Loftus,  however, 
with  Mr.  Jb'raser,  considers  Orohoe  to  havB 
been  more  probably  a  modification  of  Erech 
than  of  Ur.  If  so,  we  have  no  gronnds  but 
the  newly-discovered  inscripUon  of  **  Hur  ^ 
for  belief  in  an  Ur  in  Lower  Ghaldaea  at  aft 
For  such  belief  was  mainly  founded  upon  tbe 
reading  of  Urchoe  and  Orchoe. 

'  But  granting  even  that  there  was  an  T7^ 
in  Lower  Ghaldaea,  all  the  links  of  existing 
traditions  are  in  fovor  of  the  Ur  of  Abraham 
being  in  the  north.  We  have,  at  the  UrhoH 
of  the  Syrians,  Urfah  in  the  present  day, 
the  mosque  sacred  to  the  patriarch,  and  the 
supposed  descendants  of  the  fish  beloved  by 
Ibrahim-al-Khalil,  or  a  remnant  of  the  wor- 
ship recorded  by  Xenophon,  to  have  been 
paid  to  fish  and  to  the  fish  god  In  Syria.   We 
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have  Abraham's  hoQse  at  Harran,  where  he 
tarried  on  bis  first  migration.  We  have 
Serag— a  tradition  of  another  patriarch  of 
the  same  family  in  the  neighborhood ;  we 
bays  the  spot  where  he  crossed  the  ri?er  on 
his  way  to  Ch&naan,  and  a  tradition  of  his 
sojoarn  at  Aram  Zohab,  or  Aleppo,  as  he 
travelled  onwards  to  the  sou th .  Bu t  had  the 
patriarch  started,  in  obedience  to.  his  call, 
from  Mukaijir,  there  would  have  been  no 
river  to  cross,  nor  would  his  journey  to  Cha- 
naan  have  laid  to  the  south,  as  it  is  so  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  Holy  Writ. 

This  is  only  one  out  of  a  hundred  difficul- 
ties—as more  especAlly  the  supplanting  of  an 
aboriginal  Semitic  race  by  one  of  Hamitic 
descent;  the  supposition,  because  there  is 
a  Sytbic  character  in  certain  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, that  these  were  of  African  origin ; 
that  the  Western  Ethiopians  of  Africa  had 


any  thing  at  all  to  do,  except  in  name,  with 
the  Eastern  Ethiopians  of  Asia ;  that  the 
Akkudim  were  negroes;  Erech,  Accad,  and 
Galneh,  regions,  not  cities,  and  Nimrod  a 
people  or  an  expression,  and  not  an  individual 
— ^which  force  themselves  upon  the  mind  on 
perusing  these  suggestive  records.  They  in- 
volve many  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
that  are  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  not,  indeed,  too  much  to 
say,  that  nothing  like  the  facts  that  are  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  united  researches  of  Mr. 
Loftus  and  Mr.  Taylor,  illustrated  by  the 
readings  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  has  ap- 
peared since  the  first  exhumation  of  Assyrian 
relics  by  Botta  and  Layard;  and  if  not 
equal  in  interest,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
to  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  they  certainly 
exceed  them  in  their  early  historical  impor- 
tance. • 


Sea  Spray,    A  Long    Island    Village,    By 

Martha  Wickham.    New  York :   Derby  and 

Jackson.     1857. 

Ws  have  no  American  novel  in  which  the 
local  coloring  is  more  distinct  and  more  charac- 
teristic than  in  this.  It  is  not  merely  a  Long 
Island  story,  but  a  story  of  the  east  end  of 
long  Island;  the  people  speak  a  peculiar  dialect 
of  American-English;  they  combine  the  habits 
of  a  sea-faring  and  agricultural  life;  here  are 
wreckers  Hying  among  the  farmers;  fishermen 
have  thdr  dwellings  on  the  inlets,  and  the 
sports  and  amusements  of  the  population  are  as 
amphibious  as  their  occupations.  A  remnant 
of  the  old  Montauk  tribe  of  aborigines,  who 
baye  survived  for  more  than  two  centuries  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  white  man, 
dwell  among  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims, 
who  jet  preserve  much  of  their  primitive  Puri- 
tan charaoter.  Out  of  these  materials  the 
anthor  has  constructed  a  very  interesting  story. 

The  basis  of  the  narrative  is  the  remorse  of  a 
mind  naturally  amiable  and  gentle,  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  society,  which  affects  with 
guilt  the  course  of  a  whole  life,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  confined,  until  the  catastrophe 
of  the  story  is  reached,  to  the  breast  of  the 
transgressor.  The  discontent,  of  the  erring 
woman  with  herself,  and  with  all  the  world,  her 
struggle  between  her  penitence  and  her  love, 
ft&d  the  final  and  sorrowful  expiation  of  her 
&nlt,  are  set  before  us  with  more  than  common 
strength  and  skill.  The  incident  of  the  wreck, 
with  which  the  story  commences,  is  well  de- 
scribed, and  not  less  so  is  the  episode  of  the 
youths  carried  off  by  the  tide  and  out  to  sea  in 
a  boat  without  oars,  into  which  they  had  incau- 
tboslj  ventured*    The  characters  are  drawn 


with  considerable  skill;  the  comic  ones  quite 
successfully.  Dury,  the  Indian  cook  and  house- 
maid, with  her  local  dialect  dashed  with  aborig- 
inal peculiarities,  and  with  her  strong  traits  of 
Indian  character  little  modified,  is  fairly  en^ 
titled  to  the  honor  of  being  an  original,  and  we 
only  wish  the  author  had  made  more  of  heVi 
Dick  and  Judy,  the  good-natured  drunken 
couple,  are  drawn  from  nature.  Tom  Belden> 
the  most  unsophisticated  specimen  of  a  genuine 
Long  Islander  in  the  book,  is  a  characteristic 
portrait.  Mrs.  Thorn,  who  inflicts  long  visits 
on  the  hospitality  of  her  friends,  and  repays 
them  with  admomtions  on  their  faults  and 
short-comings,  is  a  caricature,  but  an  amusing 
one.  There  are  some  faults  of  style  in  the 
writing;  the  dialogue  of  the  more  important 
personages  of  the  narrative  is  sometimes  a 
little  stiff,  and  there  is  now  and  then  something 
a  little  too  stilted  in  the  narrative;  but  gener- 
ally the  book  is  most  agreeably  written,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  classing  it  among  the  cleverest 
novels  of  the  day. — JVho  York  Evening  Po$^ 


Attraction  ofClottds. — **  Colonel  Macken^ 
zie,  who  watched  the  approach  of  a  monsoon  on 
the  summit  of  the  Bednore  hills,  distinctly  ob^ 
served  the  clouds,  in  rolling  along,  frequently 
to  diverge  firom  their  direot  course,  apparently 
attracted  by  some  hills  more  powerfully  than 
by  others  of  equal  or  superior  height;  and 
every  successive  cloud  diverging  in  the  same 
line.  'This  phenomenon  appears  to  merit  far- 
ther investigation,  and  may  be  fbund  to  explain 
why  places  similar  in  situation  have  unequal 
proportions  of  rain.*' — Wilkea*  Hi$torical 
Sketches' of  the  South  of  India* 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 

Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  from  1792 
to  l%Z2r-'\Mimoires  du  Marmud  Due  de 
Raguse,  4*C']'  Vol.  IV.  Paris,  Per- 
rotin. 

This  yolame  contains  only  one  chapter — 
the  fiflbeenth  book  of  the  Memoirs — two- 
thirds  of  the  space  being  filled  with  corres- 
pondence between  the  Imperial  cabinet  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  army.  The  events  referred 
,to  are  exclusively  those  of  Portugal  in  1^11 
and  1812,  from  the  battle  of  Fuente-Oiiores 
to  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Marmont, 
throughout,  is  on  his  defence ;  he  undertakes 
to  justify  his  own  strategic  arrangements 
against  the  jealous  criticisms  of  his  rivals, 
add  the  impetuous  reproaches  of  the  Em- 
peror. During  that  brief  campaign,  he  lost 
much  reputation,  and  he  retorts  by  endeav- 
oring to  lower  the  reputation  of  Napoleon, 
of  Joseph,  of  Soult, — accusing  Napoleon  of 
aberration,  Joseph  of  incapacity,  Soult  of 
manifold  blunders.  His  recriminations  are 
often  just;  no  doubt,  but  the  faultless  Mar- 
shal may  occasionally  venture  too  far.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  sometimes  out-gener- 
alled,  sometimes  defeated  by  the  superior 
qualities  of  his  antagonist;  though,  cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
insolence  of  Napoleon,  the  egotism  of  Jo- 
seph, or  the  self-seeking  arrogance  of  Soult. 
The  Emperor  had  reached  his  climax ;  his 
intellect  wandered  in  dreams  of  unattainable 
power ;  his  Peninsular  schemes  were  not  less 
Infatuated  than  his  designs  upon  Russia ; 
success  could  not  satisfy  or  devotion  concili- 
ate his  avaricious  and  overbearing  mind. 
Marmont,  judging  him  at  a  distance,  writes 
'without  reserve,  and  replies  to  an  accusation' 
of  error  by  an  accusation  of  insanity. 
.  The  whole  of  this  Portuguese  narrative, 
with  the  commentaries  attached,  bears 
the  impress  of  an  opiniative  mind,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  displays  great  acuteness 
and  a  just  appreciation  of  events.  Of 
course,  Marmont,  retrospectively  examining 
the  policy  and  the  strategy  of  Napoleon, 
finds  it  easy  to  condemn  and  to  point  out 
neglected  alternatives  which  would  have 
been  justified  by  the  result ;  but  the  criticism 
of  1811  might  not  have  been  identical  with 
that  of  1830.  We  can  see  now  many  diffi- 
culties which  might  have  escaped  our  notice 
had  we  sat  in  Napoleon *8  cabinet.  However, 
Marmont  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  con- 


demns the  Peninsular  Expedition,  as  an  act 
of  temerity,  not  as  an  immoral  act  of  power. 
Napoleon,  confounding  the  government  with 
the  people,  thought  he  could  put  Spain 
undw  his  feet.  *<With  thirty  thoaaand 
men,"  he  said  to  Almenara,  **  I  could  con- 
quer Spain,  if  I  chose." — "You  deceive 
yourself,"  Almenara  replied  ;  "  if  you  wish 
to  overthrow  the  Spanish  government,  your 
thirty  thousand  men  are  .superfluous,  for  a 
letter  and  a  courier  will  do  it ;  if  it  is  the 
nation  you  mean  to  subdue,  three  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  will  not  suffice."  The 
battles  of  Ratisbon  and  Wagram  had  taken 
place  in  the  same  campaign  as  the  evacuation 
of  Portugal,  the  defeat  of  Talavera,  and  the 
conquest  of  Andalusia,  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Cadis.  The  incapacity  of  Joseph  for  the 
conduct  of  military  affairs  had  been  proved, 
says  Marmont ;  the  Emperor  himself  proposed 
to  enter  Lisbon,  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and 
expel  the  English  from  the  Peninsula,  fiat 
his  marriage  with  an  Archduchess  diverted 
him  from  these  practical  plans  :  *<  that  was 
the  abyss  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon."  He  became  irra- 
tionally proud ;  he  would  not  personally 
lead  the  campaign ;  he  promoted  Massena 
to  the  command,  and  remained  at  home,  and 
the  British  army  recruited  itself,  morally 
and  physically,  within  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  According  to  Marmont,  this 
army  was  admirably  supplied,  regularly 
paid,  and  in  all  respects  comfortable;  the 
French,  wretched  and  worn-out,  received 
not  a  sou. 

« I  value  the  English  army  at  its  worth, 
especially  the  infantry ;  it  is,  of  all  the 
infantry  in  Europe,  that  which  delivers  the 
most  murderous  nre.  *  *  I  am  convinced 
that  if  the  English  had  had  to  do  that  which 
the  French  did  for  four  years,  before  the  end 
of  the  second  month,  and  without  a  battle, 
their  army  would  have  ceased  to  exist." 

Had  Marmont  lived  to  s^e  them  on  the 
Sebastopol  plateau,  he  would  not  have  pro- 
phesied, with  this  <<  bright^eyed  ease,"  about 
*<  ceasing  to  exist." 

King  Joseph,  according  to  Marmont,  was 
morally  poisoned  by  the  royalty  conferred 
upon  him.  Absorbed  in  pleasure,  intoxi- 
cated with  pride,  he  even  imagined  himself 
superior  to  his  brother. 

'<  He  fancied  that  he  was  a  great  com- 
mander— he  who  possessed  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  knowledge  to  qualify  him  for  the 


yd,  who  wu  Ignorant  even  o(  the  rudi- 
oeDtarT  principles  of  the  art  of  war !  He 
oft«B  tftiked  to  me  about  hie  militaxy  talents, 
tad  dared  to  eay  that  the  Emperor  had 
deprifed  him  of  the  ohief  command  in  Spain 
beoauae  be  was  jealous  of  him.  These  are 
tbe  Terj  words  that  frequently  came  from 
Us  mouth,  nor  did  my  light  and  bantering 
rep]j  suffice  to  saggest  to  him  the  absurdity 
of  his  idea.  He  complained  much  of  his 
brother.  •  •  *  Were  I  rid  of  the  French 
irar,  and  of  my  brother,'  he  said,  *  I  should 
f/nim  in  peaoe,  as  King  of  Spain ,  reooffnixed 
bj  tlM  whole  of  this  enormous  monarcoy.' " 

Here  was  insanity,  indeed.  Joseph,  who 
floold  sot  sleep  at  night  unless  protected  by 
u  army,  to  think  the  preeenoe  of  the  Frenoh 
u  irritation,  tbe  ambition  of  his  brother  a 
dio|^ !  Bat  he  resembled  the  rest  of  his 
iuaily.  They  all  mimicked  the  pride  of  the 
■ao  who  rendered  them  iUustrions,  and  to 
Uiii  day  they  affect  to  beliere  themselves 
oMntial  to  the  felicity  of  states  and  nations. 
Ereo  in  1811,  however,  Napoleon  himself 
be^  to  detect  the  dangers  of  his  pf Hey* 
and  dropped  some  ominous  words  to  Jardet. 
Ha  blamed  the  earliest  dispositions  of  Mar- 
noQt.  '*  He  never  would  understand  me," 
vritef  tbe  Maohal. 

The  battle  of  Salamanca  all  but  rainod  him 
ii  the  eitimation  of  the  Emperor.  The 
^feat  was  signal,  and  Marmont  was  not  so 
iaseuioua  as  Soult,  who  talked  of  Albuera 
u  hia  victory.  There  was  a  fatal  error 
■mewbere;  tbe  Frenoh  army  was  driven 
^ong  the  road  of  Penaranda,  and  Marmont, 
^wrately  wounded,  gave  himself  up  to 
ngr^tand  recrimination.  The  surgeons  at 
^  deaiitd  to  amputate  his  arm ;  he  re- 
sted, lent  for  tbe  chief  of  the  surgical  staff, 
ud  aaked  him  whether  the  operation  were 
Deeeanry. 

**He  answered  <  I  hope  not.'  I  thought 
^  wu  trifling  with  me ;  but  he  continued, 
'  I  cannot  say  whether  it  will  bo  necessary, 
W I  repeat,  I  hope  not.' " 

Next  day,  the  question  was  repeated  by 
the  inpatient  soldier. 

'*  Uc  replied — these  are  his  very  words-* 
I  if  I  cut  vour  arm  off  you  will  not  die,  and, 
in  six  weeks,  you  will  be  in  the  saddle  again ; 
^t  joQ  will  have  only  one  arm  for  the  rest 
of  your  life :  if  I  do  not  cut  it  off  you  will 
cedure  a  Iom  period  of  saflfering  and  many 
(haneea  of  death  ;  but  vou  are  courageous, 
"ffoogiand  poaaesaedof  a  healthy  const! tu- 
^ ;  and  I  think  you  may  run  the  risk,  for 
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the  sake  of  not  being  maimed  for  the  rest  of 
your  days.' " 

On  the  10th  of  December,  1812,  having 
been  unfortunate  in  his  command,  he  started 
for  Paris. 


**  I  saw  tbe  Emperor  the  day  after  his 
arrival.  He  received  me  very  well. .  My 
wounds  had  re-opened,  my  arm  was  helpless 
and  supported  m  a  sling.  He  askea  me 
how  I  was,  and  when  I  replied  that  I  suffered 
greatly,  he  replied,  *  Your  ana  must  be  cut 
off.'  I  answered  that  I  had  already  paid 
dearly  enough  to  preserve  it,  and  his  singular 
observation  was  carried  no  further.  He 
scarcely  spoke  to  me  conoemine  the  events 
in  Spam.  It  was  of  himself  and  of  his  Rus> 
sian  enterprise  that  he  talked  chiefly.  He 
appeared  to  have  been  not  in  the  slightesl 
degree  afiK>ted  by  the  disasters  that  had  so 
recently  occurred  before  bis  eyes.  *  *  He 
sought  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  state  of 
ailairs." 

.  The  voluminous  correspondence  affixed  to 
the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Memoirs  abounds  in 
illpstrations  of  tbe  Emperor's  character.  It 
contains,  also,  minute  details  of  the  cam- 
paign; but  nowhere  a  more  entertaining 
fragment  than  Marshal  Soult's  dispatch 
announcing  the  battle  of  Albuera. 

**  I  gave  battle  to  the  enemy  al  Albuera. 
This  a&ir  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  us; 
we  could  even  have  consideKed  it  a  si^al 
victory  had  we  attained  our  general  object, 
the  relief  of  Badajos ;  but  that  I  oonld  not 
secure.  The  enemy  lost,  by  their  own  avowal, 
7,000  men,  of  whom  4,000  were  English ;  we 
took  a  thousand  prisoners,  six  flags,  and  five 
guns." 

This,  as  the  Dnke  of  Ragnsa  remarks,  is 
only  comparable  with  the  attempt  of  the 
Quke  of  Dalmatia  to  prove  that  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  at  Toulouse,  where  he  stood 
on  the  defensive,  and  was  driven  from  a 
position  ^*  which  seemed,  and  which  ought 
to  have  been,  impregnable." 

The  criticisms  of  the  Emperor  were  often 
unfavorable  to  Marmont's  strategy.  His 
commentaries  on  these  critieisms  are  inge- 
nious and  sareastie.  He  imputes  to  Napoleon 
an  indulgence  in  errors  and  aberrations,  and 
says  he  was  precipitated  from  a  confusion  of 
facts  into  a  confusion  of  ideas.  The  Penin* 
sular  campaign,  as  planned  in  Phris,  was  a 
vision,  the  effect  of  a  monomania.  These 
are  strong  retorts,  but  Napoleon  had  pro- 
voked  them.     He  had  rebuked  Marmont 

for  busying  himself  too  mach  with  that 
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which  did  not  concern  him,  and  too  little 
with  that  which  did  concern  him.  He  had 
charged  him  with  compromising  the  glory 
of  France  bj  an  act  of  insubordination,  suc- 
ceeded by  an  act  of  folly.  The  question 
between  the  polite  letter-writer  in  Paris  and 
the  Marshal  in  Spain  is  too  inyolved  to  be 


considered  Vlthin  our  limits.  No  doubt 
Marmont  has  many  a  word  of  blame  and 
satire  in  reserve  for  the  great  captain,  who 
disparaged  his  generalship,  but  who  left 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  to  die  and  rot  amid 
the  snows  of  Russia. 


Essays,  Biographical  and  Critical :  or  Studies 

of   Character     By  Henry  T.   Tackerman. 

Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.    8to.,  pp. 

475. 

Although,  from  the  author's  high  literary 
reputation,  and, the  encomiums  of  the  press 
which  this  volume  has  elicited,  we  were  prepared 
for  a  work  of  intrinsic  interest  and  value,  we 
must  confess  that  it  has  far  outstripped  our  ex- 
pectations. These  Essays  display  such  careful 
analysis  of  character,  clear  deductions,  vigor  of 
thought*  purity  of  style,  and  originality  of 
treatment,  that  the  volume  places  itself  at  once 
on  the  shelves  of  our  permanent  American  lit- 
erature, and  becomes  a  necessary  addition  to 
every  library,  private  or  public,  which  aims  at 
completeness.  The  subjects  embraced  are  se- 
lect^ as  representative  types  from  the  school  of 
Art,  Science,  Beligion,  Philosophy,  Literature, 
and  Commerce;  yet,  yaried  as. is  the  theme,  and 
opening  as  wide. a  field  for  thought  as  the  pen 
could  well  manage  in  a  single  volume,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  wMch  subject  has  been  the  most 
ably  treated,  where  all  have  been  handled  with 
such  ease,  ability,  and  discrimination.  It  is 
very  singular  that,  with  occasional  decadence  of 
material  f  as  the  essayist  passes  from  a  grand  to 
a  lesser  moral  or  intellectual  light*  the  vigor  of 
the  pen  should  not  relax,  or  some  evidence  of 
mental  exhaustion  be  perceptible.  Such  is  not 
the  case  ;  the  theme  and  its  deductions  keep 
pace;  the  same  high  purpose  directs,  and  an 
equally  enthusiastic  power  impels  the  pen, 
whether  recording  the  **  moral  serenity"  of 
Washington,  the  '*  superficiality "  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  "  executive  talent "  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  or  the  "unconscious'*  charms  of 
Jenny  Lind.  These  essays  do  not  run  into  one 
another;  there  is  no  attempt  at  biographical 
conventionality;  each  paper  is  distinct  with  in- 
dividual thought  and  sentiment.  The  public 
events  of  the  lives  recorded  do  not  constitute  the 
matter  most  dwelt  upon;  these  are  briefly  put 
together  as  frameworks  upon  which  the  edifice, 
be  it  the  lofty  citadelt  the  humble  cof,  the  im- 
pregnable towert  or  the  elegant  villa^  of  the 
character,  is  erected ;  they  stand  upon  their  own 
,8oll,  are  composed  of  native  materiel,  and  have 
received  no  foreign  aid  or  artificial  embellish- 
ment. Simplicity  and  power  are  indeed  the 
great  elements  of  the  work  befi>re  us;  the  for- 
mer reminds  us  of  the  style  of  Macaulay ,  which 
ignores   all  superfluities,   while  the  latter  is 


manifest  in  the  clear  morale  deduced  from  the 
characters  so  snocinctly  described.  Mr.  Tack- 
erman has  taken  his  subjects  from  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  old  and  new  world.  Thej  com- 
prise : 

<*  Washington,  the  Patriot;  Lord  Chesterfield, 
the  Man  of  the  World;  Daniel  Boone,  the  Pion- 
eer; Robert  Southey,  the  Man  of  Letters;  Sir 
Eenelm  Digby,  the  Modem  Knight;  Jacques 
Lafitte,  the  Financier;  Edmund  Kean,  the 
Actor ;  Theodore  Komer,  the  Youthful  Hero; 
Robert  Fulton,  the  Mechanician;  John  Constar 
ble,  the  Landscape  Painter;  Chateaubriand,  the 
^oet  of  the  Old  Regime  ;  Francis  Jeffrey,  the 
Reviewer;  Roger  Williams,  the  Tolerant  Colo- 
nist; Richard  Savage,  the  Literary  Adventurer; 
De  Wit^  Clinton,  the  National  Economist;  Jenny 
Lind,  the  Vocalist;  George  Berkeley ,  the  Chris- 
tian Philosopher;  Giacomo  Leopardi,.  the  Scep- 
tical Genius;  Daniel  De  Foe,  the  Writer  for  the 
People;  John  James  Audubon,  the  Omitholo- 

S'st  ;•  Laurence  Sterne,  the  Sentimentalist; 
assimo  D'Aseglio,  the  Literary  Statesman; 
Sydney  Smith,  the  Genial  Churchman ;  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  the  Sunematuralist;  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  the  Painter  of  Character;  Joseph  Addi- 
son, the  Lay  Preacher;  Gouvemeur  Morris,  the 
American  Statesman ;  Silvio  Pellico,  the  Italian 
Martyr;  Thomas  Campbell,  the  Popular  Poet; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American  Philosopher." 
These  thirty  names,  it  will  be  perceived,  pre- 
sent an  immense  and  varied  field  for  critical 
disquisition ;  and,  although  it  has  been  often 
reaped  by  the  historian  and  biognipher,  no 
sickle  has  more  finely  shed  the  grain,  freed  from 
the  incumbrance  of  dull  detail,  or  ponderous, 
oft-digested  truths,  than  this.  Perspicuity  of 
thought,  set  down  with  simplicity  of  diction, 
and  great  directness  of  aim,  characteriae  the 
volume  throughout.  Mr.  Tuckerman's  pro- 
ductions have  ever  been  distinguished  for  intel- 
lectual purity  and  elegance,  but  we  consider 
none  to  have  equaled  the  present  volume  in 
thorough  excellence.  The  edition  has  been 
stereotyped,  and  is  meeting,  we  are  pleased  to 
hear,  with  very  rapid  sale.-7-A*.  F.  Courier. 


Ik  the  Netherlands  there  is  a  custom,  when  a 
man  dies  Insolvent,  that  the  widow  lays  the  kejs 
upon  the  coffin,  to  signify  that  she  is  not  able  to 
pay  his  debts.  This  they  call  de  sleutel  op  de 
kist  leggin, — Hexham* s  Dictionary. 
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From  Hm  Dablin  Unlreni^  MaguliM. 
ELIZABETHAN  DATa 

BT  T.  IBWIN. 
1. 

'Tis  pleasant,  stretched  on  gras^  lawn, 
Or  ocean  summit  grand  and  gray, 
To  watch  the  change  of  sun  and  sky. 
The  shadowy  shapes  that  Toyage  by- 
Rich  golden  fleets  along  the  dawn. 
Proud  pageants  in  the  western  day. 

2. 

Lone  clouds  that  more  at  set  of  sun 
Like  pilgrims  to  some  sacred  ttar; 
Long  moonlit  hosts  that  seem  to  bear 
White  banners  through  the  waste  of  air^ 
Like  steeled  crusaders  marching  on 
Through  deserts  to  some  field  of  war. 

8. 

Bat  sweeter  still  to  ponder  o'er 
The  wonders  of  the  yisioned  vast; 
In  History's  arg^y  to  sail 
The  seas  of  time,  in  fancy's  gale^ 
Along  some  bay  or  fruitful  shore. 
Or  uoSie  headland  of  the  Past. 

4. 

4 

In  tranced  muse  to  charm  the  hour 
From  dawn  'till  summer  dark,  and  gaze 
On  pictures  wrought  in  gold  and  gloom, . 
The  fleets  of  Tyre,  the  wars  of  Bomct 
The  pomp  of  old  Venetian  power. 
The  brightness  of  Britannio  days : — 

6. 

Bright  days,  like  golden  bells  that  rang 
A  piean  o'er  each  sun's  decline; 
When  Shakspeare   shaped  his    world  of 

dreams. 
When  Baoon  moulded  mighty*^ theqies 
To  rale  the  future;  Spenser  sang. 
And  galluit  Baleigh  sailed  the  brine  I 

6. 

0  gallant  flgures,  souls  sublime. 
Who  in  the  camp  or  council  stood 
The  paragons  of  Li^,  and  wrought 
In  noble  spheres  of  force  and  thought, 
Adrenturous  on  the  western  flood 
As  on  the  spacious  seas  of  Time. 

7. 

Come,  let  us  choose  from  soldier,  8age» 
And  poet  spirits  bright  and  ripe 
Who  moved  along  the  ample  ways 
Of  rich  Eliiabethan  days. 
The  tall  Sir  Walter;  he,  the  type 
And  blossomof  th'Adyenturous  Age^ 

8. 

Bat  not  while  fortune's  splendor  pours 
Around  him,  shall  we  hoTer  nigh; 
But  while  within  his  prison  gloom 
He  hears  the  muttering  tongue  of  doom; — 


When  life  drifts  on  to  sullen  shores 
Black  with  the  wrath  of  destiny  : — 

9. 

He  thinks  upon  each  Tanished  day 
Before  adventure  stormed  the  west ; 
Of  nights  beside  his  student  hearth. 
When  whitely  spaced  the  snowy  earth; 
Ambitloned  hours  of  courtly  play. 
And  sunny  moms  of  mnX  rest. 

10. 

He  sees  the  gray  ancestral  hall 
In  thickest  girth  of  woods  withdrawn; 
The  leafy  shadows  round  the  door, 
The  seats  of  stone  that  stretch  before — 
The  dim  old  mirrors  on  the  wall. 
The  moon-lit  deer  upon  the  lawn. 

11. 

Sweet  days  that  make  his  pulses  beat, 
Rise  in  the  calm.    Once  more  he  gives 
A  blue  ring  to  a  lady  fkir. 
His  best  beloved,  his  only  dear. 
As  under  sycamore  boughs  they  meet 
In  moonlight  by  the  thymy  hives. 

12. 

Old  scenes  of  voyage  and  of  strife 
Shape  in  the  shadows  of  the  room ; 
And  while  the  mournful  winds  enfold 
His  midnight  turret,  dark  and  old. 
The  gloried  pictures  of  his  life 
In  drifting  pageants  fire  the  gloom : — 

18. 

Where  bugled  troops  of  gallant  men 
A  hunting  went  with  dawning's  light. 
Or  prancing  back  through  sunset  trees 
Beheld  the  ladies'  balconies 
Alive  with  smiles;  and  feasting  then, 
With  masks  and  dances  clos«l  the  night. 

14. 

'Tis  now  an  eve  of  moonlit  Maxch, 
When,  issuing  through  the  portal  broad. 
Girt  by  a  train  of  captains,  he 
Bides  from  his  mansion  toward  the  sea. 
Between  old  rows  of  oaik  and  larch. 
Along  the  well-remembered  road. 

15. 

Beneath,  his  oar^d  galley  lies. 
Prow-stranded  on  its  chalky  bed  : 
From  the  dark  deep  along  the  shores. 
The  billows  burst  in  stormy  roars. 
And  fiar  away,  against  the  skies 
His  tall  ship's  beacon  glimmers  red. 

16. 

And  fiist  away  through  fi)am  and  breeze 
His  galleon  cleaves  the  ocean's  breast. 
Toward  regions  of  a  mightier  mould. 
Thick-fruited  woods  and  lands  of  gold; 

Passing  through  tempests  on  the  seas 
To  combats  in  the  orimson  west. 
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17. 


The  vision  melts  along  the  gloom. 
And  forms  another;  swift  beside 
The  summer-shining  river's  flow 
His  comrades  of  the  tourney  go;  . 
While  brassy  harness,  spur  and  plume 
Fall  mirrored  on  the  glittering  tide. 

18. 

Now  groups  of  maids  and  eallants  gay 
Come  trooping  down  each  avenue  : 
Minglings  of  armor,  scarf  and  blade 
Flash  tlm)ugh  the  moving  cavalcade; 
The  glossy  chestnut  connera  neigh. 
The  silver  clarions  storm  the  blue. 

19. 

And  now  the  lists  are  opened — ^lo  ! 
The  knights  with  bended  crests  advance : 
Rich  plumes  tfnd  swords  of  diamond  hilt 
Gleam  through  the  dust-clouds   as  they 
tilt;— 
The  gallop  quickens— rmark  the  blow— 
The  falling  form^-the  splintered  lano& 

20. 

But  hush  !  jthe  (^ueen  draws  near  the  while) 
The  jewjus  spark  each  yellow  tress; 
As  'mid  the  bowing  courtiers  there 
She  m^ves  with  cold  gray  eye  of  oarOi 
And  slender  lips  with  setued  smile 
Of  vanity  and  stateliness. 

21. 

Or  girt  by  trains  of  page  and  maid 
All  homage-hushea,  erect  she  stands; 
Chats  with  the  knights,  laughs  loud  sad 

long. 
Or  through  th*  ambassadorial  thrcmg 
Airs  with  a  peacock-like  parade 
Her  language  store  of  fbreign  lands. 

22. 

Now,  seated  on  a  royal  bed. 
Beneath  her  aureate  tasseled  tent. 
With  Cecil  or  proud  Essex,  she 
Holds  large  discourse  of  policy; 
Or,  with  her  rich  fitn  ndelosg  spread, 
TiUces  in  some  diziying  oompliment  :— 

28. 

But  now  the  knights  have  sprung  to  horse, 
The  tourney  and  the  feast  are  o'er. 
And  brightly  sword  and  stirrup  gleams 
As  townward  by  the  moonlit  Thames, 
In  misty  gallop,  glade  and  gorse 
Sweep  post  them,  holding  by  the  shora 

24. 

And  fast  away  through  gloom  and  gleam, 
By  proud  domain,  and  peasant's  door, 
'Till  by  the  stretch  of  forest  brown, 
Thqr  spy  the  towers  of  London  towns 
JhB  snowy  sails  upon  the  stream. 
The  flitting  lights  along  the  shore. 


25. 


And  now  beneath  a  gateway  bends 
His  plume,  and  from  the  drowsy  throng 
A  varlet  leaps,  and  takes  the  rein. 
Aground  he  springs,  and  oflTagain 
Along  the  silent  city  wends. 
Trolling  a  jocund  Spanish  song. 

26. 

But  whither  wanders  he?    The  night 
Is  waning,  and  the  streets  are  thin. 
Mark  where  yon  tavern's  portal  wide 
With  welcome  glows  above  the  tide, 
Where  flames  the  flambeaux's  smoky  light. 
And  streams  a  sound  of  jovial  din. 

27. 

0,  when  did  such  a  cluster  meet 
To  charm  the  hour  with  richest  moods  7 
There  Ben  and  Beaumont  flash  their  wits. 
There  fancy-fronted  Shakspeare  sits. 
With  auburn  curls  and  eyes  as  sweet 
As  moonlight  on  the  haxd  woods. 

28. 

In  language  gravelv  pruned  to  please. 
And  brow  in  meditation  bent. 
Sir  Francis,  with  a  mien  asi  bland  , 

As  fruitful  summer,  airs  a  hand 
Enjewelled,  while  he  turns  with  ease 
The  wards  of  some  great  argument. 

29. 

Now  round  the  bounteous  claret  bowl, 
A  ruby  sea  in  silver  shrined. 
They  cluster;  brightly  bums  the  hearth, 
And.  o'er  the  space  of  quiet  earth 
The  ringing  chimes  of  midnight  roll,. 
And  passing,  perish  on  the  wind. 

80. 

Bright  thoughts  unsphere,  rich  fancies  shoot 
From  brain  to  lip,  fh>m  lip  to  brain  : 
Experience  scatters  wisdom's  wealth. 
Wit  winks,  and  humors  slide  by  stealth,' 
As  through  some  orchard  dropping  fruit 
Falls  sweet  the  autumn  sunset's  rain. — 

81. 

Fade,  pictured  memoHes,  fade  !    The  light 
Is  sinking,  and  the  room  is  dim : 
He  hears  the  gray  and  testy  rain 
Fretting  against  the  window-pane. 
And  rising,  looks  across  the  night 
Upon  a  world  that  fades  for  him. 

82. 

For  through  the  stillness  long  and  loud 
Gray  Paul's  has  tolled  the  hour,  and  toward 
The  east,  a  glimmer  red  as  blood 
Severs  the  darkness  from  the  flood. 
And  slanting  o'er  an  ebon  cloud 
Falls  night's  last  moonheam  like  a  sword  ! 
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From  The  Pkmb. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  By  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  Two  Vols.  London :  Smith 
and  Elder. 

**  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth? "    In  the  year  1840,  an  out-of-the-way 
Tillage,  in  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire,  hy  name 
fiaworth,  obtained  some  transient  notoriety 
by  the  uncompromising  resistance  made  by 
the  vicar  and  his  curate  to  the  agitation 
against  church  rates.    They  preached  and 
lectured  against  Dissent  with  so  much  energy 
that  a  local  newspaper  greatly  marrelled 
that  such  displays  of  intellect  should  ema- 
nate from  the  Tillage  of  Haworth,  '*  situated 
among  the  bogs  and  mountains,  and  until 
very  lately  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbariflm."    A  few  years  later,  and  this 
semi-barbarous  village  was  to  become  for- 
ever memorable   for   the    literary   genius 
irhieh  shone  forth  from  it,  and  for  a  social 
hietory  unsurpassed  for  its  sad,  romantic 
interest.    The  quiet  churchyard  of  Haworth 
is  now  sanctified  by  associations  which  will 
make  it  hereafter  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

The  story  of  the  Bronte  family  transpired 
slowly.  In  the  first  flush  of  the  success  of 
"Jane  Eyre,*'  every  one  asked,  •«  Who  is 
Carrer  Bell  ?  "  The  wonder  was  not  dimin- 
ished when  it  was  found  that  there  were 
also  an  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell,— both  exhibit- 
ing literary  talent  of  a  most  striking  and 
peculiar  kind.  It  was  long  before  the  public 
oonld  be  persuaded  that  the  three  writers 
were  sisters, — ^all  young  women,  and  brought 
np  in  the  seclusion  of  an  isolated  Yorkshire 
parsonage .  TV hile  the  marvel  was  yet  fresh , 
and  by  many  still  doubted,  it  became  known 
that  two  of  these  sisters  were  hurried  to  the 
gnive  within  a  few  months  of  each  other. 
The  most  gifted  yet  remained,  and  in 
"Shirley"  and  "Villette"  gave  new  evi- 
dences of  her  brilliant  power.  A  fortunate 
destiny  seemed  to  await  her.  She  married 
happily.  She  was  still  young ;  much  was 
expected  from  the  maturity  of  her  genius ; 
and  never  did  funeral  knell  sweep  more  dis- 
mally over  the  mind  of  the  literary  world 
than  when  it  was  announced  that  she  too 
bad  sank  to  the  graye. 
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The  whole  strange  and  pathetic  story  is 
faithfully  told  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  memoir. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  was  one  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
few  female  friends  ;  they  were  attached  by 
many  links  of  sympathy  ;  and  it  is  eyident 
from  their  writings  that  their  minds  were  to* 
some  extent  cast  in  the  same  mould.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  does  her  friend  full  justice.  She 
does  not  attempt  to  criticize  either  her  works 
or  her  character ;  but  she  warmly  sympa* 
thizes  with  both,  and  she  allows  the  facts  of 
Miss  Bronte's  brief  career  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

In  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  the  Bronte 
family  may  be  found  an  explanation  of  the 
peculiarities  (in  some  respects  masculine  and 
savage)  which  appear  not  only  in  V  Wuther- 
ing  Heights  "  and  "  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell- 
hall,"  but  also  in  **  Jane  Eyre."  The 
sisters  reflected  in  their  writings  the  stem, 
rough  aspects  both  of  Nature  and  society 
which  they  witnessed,  as  Salvator  Rosa 
painted  the  wild,  grotesque  scenes  which 
were  most  familiar  to  his  eye.  The  sisters 
were  in  a  manner  ''outlaws"  from  the 
softer  and  more  refined  influences  of  modem 
life ;  and  hence  the  force  with  which  they; 
were  able  to  express  the  rude  manners  and^r 
dark  passions  of  the  ''semi-barbarous"' 
country  in  which  they  were  reared.  This 
circumstance  must  never  be  lost  siglit  of  in 
estimating  the  writings  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 
Her  mind  was  formed  under  the  pressure  of 
masculine  influences. 

The  village  of  Haworth  lies  imbedded  in 
the  range  of  moors  between  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  on  the  old  road  between  Eeighley 
and  Colne.  The  vegetation  is  of  the  scantiest 
character.  The  fences  are  all  of  stone.  A 
few  stunted  shrubs  scarcely  relieve  the  dull^ 
gray  aspect  of  the  widely-spread  country. 
"All  round  the  horizon  there  is  the  same  line 
of  sinuous  wave-like  hills ;  the  scoopjs  into 
which  they  fall  only  revealing  other  hills 
beyond,  of  similar  color  and  shape^  crowned 
with  wild  black  moors." 

In  the  midst  of  this  solitude  is  the  church 
of  Haworth.  The  churchyard  is  large  and 
crowded,  the  earth  having  risen,  from  cen* 
turies  of  interments,  far  above  its  original 
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level.  The  parsonage  faces  the  church,  and 
the  small  front  garden  is  closely  surrounded 
with  graves  and  tombstones.  A  low  stone 
wall,  fringed  with  bushes  of  elder  and  lilac, 
alone  separates  the  garden  from  the  crowded 
graves.  The  parsonage-house  is  of  gray 
stone,  two  storeys  high,  heavily  roofed  with 
flags.  It  is  as  rude  in  aspect  as  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  It  has  no  bay  window, 
no  rustic  balconies  or  verandahs,  no  archi- 
tectural adornments  of  any  sort ;  but  it  is 
kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean ,  and  while 
the  sisters  lived  the  flower-borders  were  most 
carefully  tended. 

Some  anecdotes  are  related  to  show  the 
rudeness  of  the  country.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  Charlotte  Bronte  was  a  child,  bull- 
baitings  were  the  common  amusement  of  the 
people.  The  old  Norse  character,  with  its 
mental  instincts  and  contempt  of  danger, 
subsists  among  them.  Sufiering  excites  little 
sympathy,  and  life  is  cheaply  held .  A  squire 
of  the  neighborhood,  when  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  no  longer  able  to  witness  his 
favorite  sport  of  cock-fighting  in  the  usual 
way,  had  the  birds  brought  into  his  bedroom, 
and  had  mirrors  so  placed  that  he  could  see 
the  game  without  moving.  He  died  while 
witnessing  his  favorite  enjoyment.  A  recent 
tourist,  surveying  a  handsome  antique  man- 
sion in  the  hills  belonging  to  a  Yorkshire 
squire,  proposed  a  nearer  inspection  of  it. 
"  Yo'd  better  not,"  said  his  guide.  "He's 
let  fly  at  some  folks'  legs,  and  let  shot  lodge 
in  'em  afore  now,  for  going  too  near  to  his 
house.'* 

A  century  ago  Ha  worth  was  celebrated  for 
the  ministrations  of  the  Hev.  William  Grim- 
shaw,  the  curate.  He  was  a  fervid  disciple 
of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,but  does  not  seem, 
notwithstanding  his  personal  holiness,  to 
have  reclaimed  the  people  from  their  savage 
ways.  In  1819,  the  patron  of  the  living, 
the  vicar  of  Bradford,  conferred  it  on  Mr. 
Redhead,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Bronte. 
The  parishioners  viewed  the  nomination  as 
an  invasion  of  their  rights.  They  assailed 
the  new  vicar,  paraded  a  donkey  round  the 
aisles,  set  up  a  drunken  sweep  to  preach 
against  the  minister,  and  at  last  made  a 
desperate  assualt  on  the  parson  and  his 
supporters.  Mr.  Redhead  was  glad  to 
escape  from  so  lawless  a  set.    Mr.  Bronte 


ruary,  1820,  brought  to  Haworth  parsonage 
his  wife  and  six  little  children. 

He  vms  a  native  of  County  Down,  in 
Ireland,  and  yras  bom  in  1777.  He  is  still 
living,  his  stalwart  form,  iron  constitution , 
and  advanced  age,  forming  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  delicate  organization  and 
early  death  of  all  his  children.  A  weaker 
frame,  or  finer  mind^  must  long  since  have 
sunk  beneath  the  pressure  of  affliction  which 
he  has  sustained.  In  early  life  he  displayed 
an  independent  spirit,  took  charge  of  hia 
own  fortunes,  and  after  having  been  for  a 
time  a  private  tutor,  and  filled  some  curacies, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Haworth. 

His  wife  was  of  a  totally  difierent  chasao- 
ter  to  himself.  She  was  a  gentle,  loving, 
patient,  cheerful  creature,  readily  submit^ 
ting  herself  to  her  stem  husband's  sway. 
She  bore  him  six  children,  Maria,  Elizabeth, 
Charlotte,  Patrick  Branwell,  Emily,  and 
Anne.  The  whole  six  now  repose  with  their 
mother  in  Haworth  churchyard. 

Charlotte  was  bom  21st  April,  1816.  Her 
sister  Maria,  a  delicate  child,  was  some 
months  older.  The  young  family  were  early 
deprived  of  their  mother's  care.  She  suf- 
fered from  internal  cancer  soon  after  she 
arrived  at  Haworth,  and  died  in  September, 
1821,  when  Charlotte  was  little  more  than 
five  years  old.  She  was  gentle  and  uncom- 
plaining to  the  last.  Her  husband  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  passion,  which  he  took  strange 
means  to  subdue.  Once  he  seized  a  saw  and 
sawed  away  at  his  chairs  until  spent  with 
muscular  exertion.  Another  time  he  poked 
his  hearthrug  into  the  fire  that  the  stench 
might  overcome  him;  and  frequently  he 
fired  off  his  pistols  in  rapid  succession  from 
the  back-door.  "  How  thankful  ought  I  to 
be,"  exclaimed  the  suffering  wife,  as  she 
saw  his  convulsions  of  rage,  "  that  he  has 
never  spoken  a  harsh  word  to  me." 

Under  the  guardianship  of  their  passionate 
father,  with  his  strong  mind  and  energetic 
nature,  the  children  remained  until  they 
were  sent  to  school.  He  had  no  liking  for 
society,  and  lived  apart  from  his  neighbors. 
The  children ,  therefore,  had  little  intercourse 
with  the  outward  world,  and  their  solitary 
life  stimulated  the  growth  of  their  imagina- 
tive powers. 

The  school-life  of  Charlotte  And  Maria  is 


was  appointed  to  succeed  him  ;  and  in  Feb- 1  noticeable,  as  it  was  faithfnUy  zeflected  in 
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the  earlier  chapters  of  "  Jane  £jrc."  A 
school  had  been  established  at  Cowan 's- 
brldge,  Yorkshire,  for  the  daughters  of 
clergymen,  by  a  wealthy  clergyman,  the 
Rey.  W.  0.  Wilson.  To  this  school  four  of 
the  little  Brontes  were  sent — Maria,  Char- 
lotte, Elizabeth,  and  Emily.  The  payment 
was  £14  per  annum  only,  the  extra  expenses 
being  defrayed  by  subscriptions.  One  would 
imagine,  from  the  description  here  given  of 
the  children's  fare,  that  the  payment  was 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  their 
edacation.  There  was  oatmeal  porridge  for 
breakfast,  '*  too  often  sent  up,  not  merely 
burnt,  but  with  offensive  fragments  of  other 
substances  discoverable  in  it."  Meat  was 
allowed  for  dinner,  but  it  was  often  tainted 
from  neglect^  and  the  house  seemed  to  be 
pervaded  morning,  noon,  and  night  by  th^ 
odor  of  rancid  fat  that  steamed  out  of  the 
oven  in  which  much  of  their  food  was  pre- 
pared. The  water  was  fonl,  the  milk  bilgy, 
and  the  cook  filthy.  She  was  not  the  only 
person  to  blame.  The  "Miss  Scatcherd  " 
of  '<  Jane  Eyre  "  is  a  faithful  representation 
of  one  of  the  teachers,  and  poor  Maria 
Bronte  is  represented  by  Helen  Bums.  One 
instance  of  the  cruel  treatment  to  which 
this  poor  girl  was  subjected  will  be  suffi- 
cient: 
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"  The  dormitory  in  which  Maria  slept  was 
a  long  room,  holding  a  row  of  narrow  little 
beds  on  each  side,  occupied  by 'the  pupils; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  dormitory  there  was 
a  small  bedchamber  opening  out  of  it,  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  Miss  Scatcherd. 
Maria's  bed  stood  nearest  to  the  door  of  this 
room.  One  morning,  afler  she  had  become 
80  seriously  unwell  as  to  have  had  a  blister 
applied  to  her  side  (the  sore  from  which  was 
not  perfectly  healed) ,  when  theeettinff-upbell 
was  heard,  poor  Maria  moaned  out  that  she 
was  so  ill,  so  very  ill,  she  wished  she  might 
Btop  in  bed  ;  and  some  of  the  girls  urged  her 
to  do  BO,  and  said  they  would  explain  it  all 
to  Miss  Temple,  the  superintendent.  But 
Hiss  Scatcherd  was  close  at  hand,  and  her 
anger  would  have  to  be  faced  before  Miss 
Temple's  kind  thouehtfulness  could  inter- 
fere ;  so  the  sick  child  begnn  to  dress,  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  as,  without  leaving  her 
hen,  she  slowly  put  on  her  black  worsted 
stockhngs  over  her  thin  white  legs  (my  in- 
formant spoke  as  if  she  saw  it  yet,  and  her 
whole  face  flashed  out  undying  indignation) . 
Just  then  Miss  Scatcherd  issued  from  her 
room,  and,  without  asking  for  a  word  of  ex- 
planation from  the  sick  and  frightened  girl. 


she  took  her  by  the  arm,  on  the  side  to  which 
the  blister  had  been  applied,  and  by  one 
vigorous  movement  whirled  her  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  abusing  her  all  the  time 
for  dirty  and  untidy  habits.  There  she  left 
her.  My  informant  says  Maria  hardly  spoke, ' 
except  to  beg  some  of  the  more  indignant 
girls  to  be  calm;  but  in  slow  trenabling 
movements^  with  many  a  pause,  she  went 
down-stairs  at  last — and  was  punished  for 
being  late." 

The  low  fever  spoken  of  in  *'  Jane  Eyre  " 
really  broke  out  in  this  school  in  the  spring 
of  1825.  It  tended  to  open  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  The  cook  was  discharged,  and  the 
dietary  of  the  poor  children  improved  ;  but 
many  of  them,  it  is  probable,  carried  in 
their  wasted  frames  seeds  of  disease  which 
hurried  them  to  an  untimely  grave.  Maria 
was  taken  from  the  school  very  ill  about  the 
tiihe  when  the  fever  broke  forth.  Elizabeth 
also  sickened.  Consumption  had  made 
rapid  progress  before  it  was  noticed.  Maria 
died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1825 ;  her  sister 
Elizabeth  died  six  weeks  later,  on  the  15th 
of  June.  One  marvels  to  read  that,  not- 
withstanding these  deaths,  the  other  two 
sisters,  Charlotte  and  Emily,  were  sent  back 
to  school  after  the  midsummer  holidays. 
Fortunately  the  failure  of  their  health  vras 
noticed  before  remedy  was  too  late.  They 
were  removed  from  school  in  the  autumn  of 
1825,  Charlotte  being  then  nine  years  old.  , 

From  this  time  th9  three  girls,  Charlotte, 
Emily,  and  Anne,  remaltied  at  home.  Their 
aunt.  Miss  Branwell,  did  what  she  could  to 
instruct  them,  and  they  were  fortunate  in 
the  attachment  of  '*  Tabby,"  an  elderly  ser- 
vant, thoroughly  Yorkshire  in  dialect,  ap- 
pearance, and  character.  Mr.  Bronte  was 
an  ardent  politician,  and  tanght  his  children 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  events  of  the  day. 
The  three  little  girls  were  all  remarkable  for 
liveliness  of  fancy,  and  early  amused  them- 
selves with  writing  stories.  By  the  time 
Charlotte  was  fourteen,  she  had  composed 
less  than    twenty-two  volumes.      The 
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writing  of  these  MSS.  is  so  minute  that  it 
cannot  be  read  without  a  magnifying  glass. 
The  girl  was  probably  careful  of  her  paper, 
and  crowded  her  composition  into  as  small 
a  space  as  possible. 

In  appearance,  Charlotte,  when  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  was  <*  a  little,  set,  antiquated 
girl,  very  quiet  in  manners,  and  very  quaint 
in  dress."    She  desoribed  her  own  figure  as 
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"stunted,"  but  as  every  part  was  jastly 
proportioned,  the  word  was  scarcely  applica- 
ble. Her  eyes  were  quiet  and  intelligent, 
except  when  she  was  strongly  moved,  and 
then  they  glowed  with  spiritual  fire.  "  I 
never  saw  the  like  in  any  other  creature," 
Bays  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  adds : 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  her  features,  they  were 
plain,  large,  and  ill  set ;  but,  unless  you  be- 
gan to  catalogue  them,  you  were  hardly 
aware  of  the  fact,  for  the  eyes  and  power  of 
the  countenance  over-balanced  every  physical 
defect ;  the  crooked  mouth  and  the  large 
nose  were  forgotten,  and  the  whole  face 
arrested  the  attention,  and  presently  at- 
tracted all  those  whom  she  herself  would 
have  cared  to  attract.  Her  hands  and  feet 
were  the  smallest  I  ever  saw ;  when  one  of 
the  former  was  placed  in  mine,  it  was  like 
the  soft  touch  of  a  bird  in  the  middle  of  my 
palm.  The  delicate  long  fingers  had  a 
peculiar  fineness  of  sensation,  which  was  one 
reason  why  all  her  handiwork,  of  whatever 
kind— writing,  sewing,  knitting  —  was  so 
clear  in  its  minuteness.  She  was  remarka- 
bly neat  in  her  whole  personal  attire ;  but 
she  was  dainty  as  to  the  fit  of  her  shoes  and 
gloves." 

In  1831  Charlotte  went  to  school  again  to 
Miss  Wooler,  at  Roe*s  Head,  and  remained 
there  for  a  year  or  two.  Subsequently,  in 
1835,  she  went  to  Miss  Wooler  as  a  teacher, 
but  her  health  gave  way,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  return  home.  Her  sisters  seem 
to  have  benefited  greatly  by  her  instruction. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  both  her 
brother  Patrick  and  herself  seem  to  have 
seriously  considered  whether  they  might  not 
succeed  in  literature.  Charlotte  vnrote  to 
Southey,  with  some  specimens  of  her  poeti- 
cal composition ;  her  brother  did  the  same  to 
Wordsworth .  His  letter  shows  great  ability , 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  answered. 
Southey  replied  to  MLbs  Bronte  Sn  a  letter 
full  of  excellent  sense.  He  advised  her  to 
devote  hesself  to  her  home  duties  in  the  first 
place,  and  to  give  attention  to  literature 
only  as  a  recreation.  Charlotte  followed 
this  advice  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  the 
bent  of  her  mind  was  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted. Her  genius  was  too  active  to  allow 
her  to  remain  idle.  She  took  a  situation  as 
a  governess,  and  entered  one  of  those  "  re- 
spectable "  families  where  the  governess  is 
almost  certain  to  feel  herself  slighted : 

<*  She  said  that  none  but  those  who  had 
been  in  the  position  of  a  governess  could  ever 
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realize  the  dark  side  of  '  respectable '  hu- 
man nature ;  under  no  great  temptation  to 
crime,  but  daily  giving  way  to  selfishnen 
and  ill-temper,  till  its  conduct  towards  those 
dependent  on  it  sometimes  amounts  to  a 
tyranny  of  which  one  would  rather  bo  the 
victim  than  the  inflicter." 

Her  health  failed  her  in  this  situation,  but 
she  was  not  wholly  discouraged.  In  1841 
she  took  a  second  situation,  but  remained  in 
it  only  a  few  months.  She  desired  to  qualify 
herself  for  a  superior  situation,  and  at  length 
determined  to  enter  a  pensionnat  at  Brus- 
sels. She  remained  as  pupil  and  teacher  two 
years,  and  acquired  the  French  language. 
Her  sister  Emily  accompanied  her  part  of 
the  time. 

The  sisters,  at  the  commencement  of  1844, 
decided  on  an  attempt  to  establish  a  school. 
The  efifort  was,  however,  unsuccessful.  No 
pupils  could  be  obtained,  and  the  mind  of 
Charlotte  reverted  more  strongly  than  ever 
to  literary  hopes.  She  collected  some  poems 
by  her  two  sisters  and  herself,  and  opened  a 
correspondence  with  Messrs.  Aylott  and 
Jones  for  their  issue  in  a  small  volume.  The 
publishers  required  thirty  guineas  for  the 
expenses  of  the  volume ;  this  sum  was  made 
up  and  sent,  and  a  small  volume  of  poems 
appeared,  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell. 

We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  this 
volume.  It  was  marked  by  great  originality. 
The  poem  which  struck  us  most  was  one  in 
which  the  ghost  of  a  deserted  girl  appeared 
to  her  lover  after  his  prosperous  marriage. 
She  had  died  by  drowning ;  and  there  was 
singular  power  in  the  description  of  her  ap- 
pearance veiled  in  a  rush  of  waters.  The 
reviews  of  the  day  gave  most  praise  to  some 
verses  by  Ellis ;  but  certainly  the  piece  we 
have  mentioned  by  Currer  was  by  far  the 
most  powerful  in  the  volume.  It  attracted 
little  notice,  and  the  sisters  must  have  been 
disappointed  by  their  venture.  Still  they 
were  not  discouraged.  Charlotte,  and  Emily, 
and  Anne,  each  resolved  to  send  a  novel  to 
London.  The  productions  of  the  two  first, 
"  Wuthering  Heights  "  and  "  Agnes  Grey," 
were  accepted.  Charlotte's  production  was 
less  fortunate;  it  was  caUed  <'The  Profes- 
sor," and  we  see  is  now  announced  for  pub- 
lication. It  was  offered  to  many  houses  and 
rejected.  She  has  said  herself,  '<  Currer 
Bell's  book  found  acceptance  nowhere,  nor 
any   acknowledgment   of    merit,  so   that 
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Bometbing  like  the  ehill  of  despair  began  to 
invade  his  heart."  Yet  at  this  time  she 
began  **  Jane  Eyre,"  and  wrote  so  rapidly 
that  she  threw  herself  into  a  fever  which 
compelled  her  to  pause  when  she  had  carried 
her  heroine  to  Thornfield.  The  ^tory  origin- 
ated, it  is  said,  in  a  conversation  which  she 
had  held  with  her*  sisters.  She  told  them 
they  were  morally  wrong  in  always  making 
their  heroines  b^utifal.  They  said  it  was 
impossible  to  make  them  interesting  other- 
wise. She  replied :  "  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  you  are  wrong.  I  will  show  you  a 
heroine  as  plain  and  as  small  as  myself,  who 
shall  be  as  interesting  as  any  of  yours." 
This  was  the  key-note  of  the  story. 

While  working  at  it,  «« The  Professor " 
had  becB  sent  to  the  house  of  Smith  and 
Elder.  It  was  courteously  declined  for 
reasons  given,  and  Miss  Bronte  was  encour- 
aged to  finish  *'  Jane  Eyre,"  and  send  it  to 
the  same  firm.  It  was  dispatched  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1847,  little  more  than  a 
fortnight  after  "The  Professor"  had  been 
declined. 

On  the  eve  of  her  great  success  we  pause 
for  a  moment  to  view  her  domestic  position. 
It  was  ^oomy  enough.  Her  father  was 
nearly  blind  by  cataract,  and  had  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  an  operation  for  relief. 
Her  sisters  and  berself  had  no  other  hope  of 
achieving  independence  than  by  their  literftry 
lahors,  and  they  had  yet  received  little  en- 
cou  ragemen  t .  The  heaviest  of  their  troubles 
has  16  be  mentioned. 

Their  brother  Patrick  was  finely  gifted. 
He  had  attained  considerable  skill  as  an  artist, 
uid  a  group  by  his  hand  of  the  sisters  yet 
remains  to  attest  his  proficiency.  It  was 
first  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  London 
and  study  as  an  artist,  but  funds  were  want- 
ing. He  became  a  railway  clerk,  and  after- 
wards a  private  tutor.  His  fiicile  disposition 
rendered  him  peculiarly  open  to  temptation ; 
the  story  of  his  degradation  is  that  of  many 
yoangmen.  Some  retrieve  their  error,  but 
his  fall  was  irrecoverable. 

In  the  house,  as  we  understand,  where  he 
resided  as  a  tutor,  the  lady,  a  married  woman 
of  double  his  own  age,  made  advances  to  him 
which  he  wanted  strength  to  resist.  When 
Once  ensnared,  he  became  her  unresisting 
captive.  She  was  insensible  to  shame^  and 
did  with  him  as  she  pleased.  His  family 
wondered  at  the  change  which  had  oome 


over  him  when  he  visited  his  home.  He  waa 
restless  and  unhappy,  but  they  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  until  a  letter  came  to 
him  from  the  husband  of  his  paramour,  full 
of  angry  and  bitter  reproach,  and  forbidding 
him  ever  to  enter  the  house  again.  The 
youth,  ardently  attached  to  the  guilty  woman, 
and  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  the  discovery, 
was  almost  frantic-  He  drank, freely,  and, 
when  deprived  of  spirits,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing opium.  Scarcely  a  rational  being,  he 
was  jealously  guarded  by  his  father,  for  the 
family  were  not  without  apprehensions  of  a 
frightful  catastrophe.  At  length  one  chance 
of  redemption  seemed  to  present  itself  to 
him.  The  husband  he  had  injured  died. 
His  wife  was  left  free.  Young  Bronte  has- 
tened to  see  her,  and  to  offer  her  his  hand. 
A  messenger  from  the  woman  met  him  on 
the  way.  The  injured  husband  had  left  a 
considerable  fortune  to  his  wife,  but  depen- 
dent on  the  condition  that  she  never  saw 
Bronte  more.  Preferring  money  to  the 
youth  she  had  seduced,  she  forbade  him  her 
presence,  and  desired  that  they  might  never 
meet  more.  From  this  time  he  never  held 
up  his  head.  At  the  time  the  little  volume 
of  poems  was  published  by  the  sisters,  June, 
1846,  Charlotte  wrote :" 

"  Bran  well  declares  that  he  neither  can 
nor  will  do  any  thing  for  himself;  good  situ- 
ations have  been  omreA  him,  for  which,  by 
a  fortnight's  work,  he  might  have  qualified 
himself ;  but  he  will  do  nothing,  except  df  ink, 
and  make  us  all  vrretched." 

He  lived  in  a  state  of  frightful  d^radation 
and  misery  two  years  longer. 

The  success  of  **  Jane  Eyre  "  came  oppor^ 
tunely  to  oheer  the  family.  The  publishers 
felt  confident  of  its  merit : 

*'  When  the  manuscript  of  '  Jane  Eyre ' 
had  been  reoeived  by  the  future  publishers 
of  that  remarkable  novel,  it  fell  to  the  share 
of  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  firm  to 
read  it  first.  He  was  so  powerfully  struck 
by  the  character  of  the  tale,  that  he  reported 
his  inlpression  in  very  strong  terms  to  Mr. 
Smith,  who  appears  to  have  been  much 
amused  by  the  admiration  excited.  *Toa 
seem  to  have  been  so  enchanted,  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  believe  you,'  he  laughingly 
said.  But  when  a  second  reader,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  clear-headed  Scotchman,  not  given 
to  enthusiasm,  had  taken  the  MS.  home  in 
the  evening,  and  became  so  deeply  interested 
in  it  as  to  sit  up  half  the  night  to  finish  it, 
Mr.  Smith's  cariosity  was  safficiently  excited 
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to  prompt  him  to  read  it  for  himself;  and, 

freat  as  were  the  praises  which  had  been 
estowed  upon  it,  he  fonnd  that  they  had 
not  exceeded  the  trath." 

Tet  success  was  not  immediate.  The  re- 
yiewB  spoke  of  the  ndw  novel  doubtfully. 
But  a  few  weeks  after  publication  there  was 
a  run  for  the  book,  and  its  success  was  assured. 
Unfortunately,  **  there  is  little  record  re- 
maining of  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
news  of  its  wonderful  success  reached  and 
a£fected  the  heart  of  the  three  sisters.'*  As 
Miss  Bronte  had  constantly  corresponded  with 
Messrs.  Smith  as  **  Currer  Bell,"  under 
cover  to  Miss  Bronte,  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  real  author.  A  rumor  was  circulated 
that  all  the  novels  of  the  sisters  were  by  one 
hand.  Messrs.  Smith  wrote  to  state  the  re- 
port, and  to  say  that  it  affected  the  character, 
not  of  the  authors  only,  but  of  themselves. 
Charlotte  and  Anne,  consequently,  deter- 
mined to  start  for  London.  The  date  to 
which  the  following  extract  refers  is  June, 
1848: 

'*  About  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing they  arrived  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house, 
Paternoster-row — a  strange  place,  but  they 
did  not  know  where  else  to  go.  They  re- 
freshed themselves  by  washing,  and  had  some 
breakfast.  Then  they  sat  still  for  a  few 
minutes  to  consider  what  next  should  be  done. 
*  •  •  •  • 

''  On  reaching  Mr.  Smith's,  Charlotte  put 
his  own, letter  into  his  hands ;  the  same  letter 
which  had  excited  so  much  disturbance  at 
Haworth  Parsonage  only  twenty-four  hours 
before.  *  Where  did  you  get  this?'  said 
he — as  if  he  could  not  believe  that  the  two 
young  ladies  dressed  in  black,  of  slight  figures 
and  diminutive  stature,  looking  pleased  yet 
agitated,  could  be  the  embodied  Currer  and 
Acton  Bell,  for  whom  curiosity  had  been 
hunting  so  eagerly  in  vain.  An  explanation 
ensued,  and  ^&.  Smith  at  once  began  to  form 
plans  for  their  amusement  and  pleasure  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  London.  He  ureed  them 
to  meet  a  few  literary  friends  at  his  house ; 
and  this  was  a  strong  temptation  to  Charlotte, 
as  amongst  them  were  one  or  two  of  the 
writers  whom  she  particularly  wished  to  see ; 
but  her  resolution  to  remain  unknown  in- 
duced her  firmly  to  put  it  aside. 

**  The  sisters  were  equally  persevering  in 
declining  Mr.  Smith's  invitations  to  stay  at 
his  house.  They  refused  to  leave  their  quar- 
ters, saying  they  were  not  prepared  ror  a 
long  stay.'*^ 

^bey  saw  London  in  the  height  of  the 


fashionable  season,  went  to  the  Opera,  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  dined  twice  at  Mr. 
Smith's.'  On  the  following  Tuesday  they 
left  for  their  Yorkshire  home,  thoroughly 
exhausted  by  their  visit. 

Miss  Bronte  was  now  almost  in  the  position 
of  Byron.  She  woke  up  one  morning,  and 
found  herself  famous.  But  the  discovery 
occasioned  no  change  in  her  habits.  What- 
ever exultation  she  experienced  was  chas- 
tened by  the  events  that  followed.  "  Will 
fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full?" 
How  often  in  life  has  that  question  been 
asked  by  the  sensitive  when  some  fondly- 
cherished  wish  has  been  granted,  but  granted 
with  accompanying  circumstances  which 
render  it  almost  worthless!  There  is  pro- 
found truth  in  the  reflection  of  Kochdfoucauld 
that  though  our  fondest  desires  are  some- 
times granted,  they  are  never  granted  at  the 
moment  when  their  realization  would  give 
the  highest  pleasure.  Charlotte  Bronte  had 
achieved  literary  fame.  She  was  independ- 
ent. She  had  no  cause  to  fear  the  future. 
Alas !  the  sunshine  was  but— 

"  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  ooUied  night. 
Which,  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say.— Behold  ! 
The  jcnnrs  of  darkness  doth  devour  it  up." 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of 
**  Jane  Eyre,"  Miss  Bronte  wrote  (July  28, 
1848): 

*^  Branwell  is  the  same  in  conduct  as  ever. 
His  constitution  seems  much  shattered. 
Papa,  and  sometimes  all  of  us,  have  sad 
nights  with  him.  He  sleeps  most  of  the 
day,  and  consequently  will  lie  awake  at 
night.    But  has  not  every  house  its  trial?  " 

A  month  later  and  he  was  in  his  ^rave. 
We  are  told : 

**  When  his  fatal  attack  came  on,  his 
pockets  were  found  filled  with  old  letters 
from  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  attached. 
He  died  !  she  lives  still — in  May-fair." 

This  trouble  was  quickly  followed  by  one 
heavier  to  bear.  Two  months  later  Char- 
lotte wrote  that  Emily  was  very  ill.  With 
a  peculiarity  characteristic  of  the  family, 
she  would  see  no  "  poisoning  doctor," 
though  her  state  was  most  alarming  and  her 
sufferings  severe.  Branwell  had  died  Oct.  9, 
and  on  Dec.  21,  Cl^arlotte  vnrote : 

<<  There  is  no  Emily  in  time  or  on  earth 
now.  Yesterday  we  put  her  poor,  wasted, 
mortal  frame  quietly  under  the  church  pave- 
ment.   We  are  very  calm  at  preoent.    VVhy 
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•bould  we  be  otberwise?  The  angaifb  of 
■eeing  her  eoffer  is  over;  the  spectaole  of 
the  paina  of  death  is  eone  by ;  the  funeral 
da  J  18  past.    We  feel  she  is  at  peace." 

The  two sisten alone  remained,  and  it  was 
in  this  time  of  her  bereavement  that  Miss 
Bronte  had  to  read  the  harshest  criticisms 
ever  published  on  her  works.  One  reviewer, 
speculating  on  her  personality,  said  :  '*  She 
must  be  one  who,  for  some  sufficient  reason, 
has  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex." 
Remarks  of  this  kind,  in  spite  of  affliction, 
of  pride,  and  of  conscious  goodness,  forced 
tears  from  her  eyes. 

Reviewers  are  really  placed  under  a  deeper 
responsibility  than  they  are  inclined  to  recog- 
nize. A  book  is  often  a  living  subject.  It 
is  not  merely  a  reflex  of  the  author's  mind, 
it  is  the  author  in  proprid  personA.  To 
stretcb  it  on  the  rack,  or  to  lay  it  out  on  a 
board  as  '*  a  subject "  in  a  dissecting-room, 
to  probe  its  weak  places,  to  exercise  the 
knife  on  its  excrescences,  is  exquisite  torture 
to  the  author.  When,  tempted  by  the  desire 
to  pen  a  smart  article,  or  to  point  a  sentence, 
the  critic  ventures  on  censure  or  insinuation 
beyond  what  the  book  itself  warrants,  he 
does  unquestionably  abuse  his  power.  When 
some  cruel  reviews  of  <*  Jane  Eyre  "  ap- 
peared, what  was  the  position  of  poor  Jane 
Eyre  herself  7  She  was  an  inmate  of  Ha- 
worth  Parsonage,  made  desolate  by  many 
deaths,  mourning — the  grief  in  both  cases 
most  bitter— over  a  brother  steeped  in  degra- 
dation before  he  died,  and  over  a  sister  cut 
off  in  the  finest  bloom  of  promise.  She  was 
tending  an  old  stem  father,  she  was  watch- 
ing with  fearful  anxiety  the  only  sister 
remaining  of  the  four  she  had  known.  She 
was  intent  on  the  discharge  of  household 
duties,  and  in  her  literary  character  solely 
anxious  to  manifest  truly  the  talent  intrusted 
to  her  charge.  WHat  a  reed  was  this,  trem- 
bling in  the  wilderness,  for  the  severity  of 
criticism  to  strike  and  blast ! 

Her  sister  Anne  soon  sickened  after  the 
death  of  Emily.  The  year  (1848)  had  not 
closed  before  her  illness  assumed  an  alarming 
form.  The  spring  of  the  following  year 
came,  and  Anne  lingered  on.  In  April  she 
composed  some  verses,  before  she  closed  her 
desk  forever.  The  two  first  may  serve  as  a 
specimen : 

"  I  hoped  that  with  the  brave  and  strong 
My  portioned  task  might  lie; 


To  toil  amid  the  buqr  throng. 
With  purpose  pare  and  high. 

**  But  God  has  fixed  another  part. 
And  He  has  fixed  it  well : 
I  said  80  with  my  bleeding  heart. 
When  first  the  anguish  fell.*' 

In  the  hope  that  a  change  might  be  bene- 
ficial, Charlotte  accompanied  her  sister  to 
Scarborough.  Remedies  then  came  too  late* 
She  walked  out  on  the  27th  of  May,  a  Sun- 
day, and  wished  to  go  to  church.  On  the 
28th  she  died,  and  Charlotte,  save  her  aged 
father,  was  alone  in  the  world. 

After  the  death  of  Anne  in  1849,  a  period 
of  repose  was  given  to  Miss  Bronte.  We  do* 
not  propose  to  follow  her  literary  life  fur- 
ther. "Shirley"  and  "Villette"  were 
suooessfully  published ;  and  the  TitMs  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  a  slashing  review  of  the 
former.  Miss  Bronte  was 'more  pained  by 
some  stinging  comments  on  the  latter  novel 
from  the  pen  of  her  friend,  Miss  Martineaa. 
There  is,  we  cannot  disguise  it,  an  acrimoni- 
ous jealousy  in  the  literary  character,  the 
consequence  perhaps  of  keen  perception, 
which  greatly  detracts  from  the  regard 
which  it  may  claim  on  other  accounts. 

The  remainder  of  her  domestic  history  may 
be  soon  told.  Her  father *s  curate,  Mr. 
Nicholls,  who  had  known  her  "  as  a  daugh- 
ter, a  sister,  a  mistress,  and  a  friend,'*  had 
eoneeived  the  deepest  attachment  for  her. 
He  spoke  at  the  dose  of  1852/  Miss  Bronte 
favored  his  suit,  but  her  fath/r  was  averse  to 
it.  Her  resolution  was  instantly  taken. 
She  conformed  to  her  father's  will,  and  Mr. 
Nieholls  resigned  the  cnracy  of  Ha  worth .  A 
year  later  her  father  relented,  and  it  seemed 
that  Ofaadotte  had  the  prospect  of  a  happy 
married  life  before  her.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  1854,  she  became  a  bride.  She  was 
quietly  wed  in  Ha  worth  Church,  and  made 
a  wedding  tour  with  her  husband  to  the 
lakes  of  Killamey.  Early  in  the  new  year, 
1855,  she  caught  cold,  and  sickened.  We 
read: 

'*  Martha  tenderly  waited  on  her  mistress, 
and  from  time  to  time  tried  to  cheer  her  with 
the  thought  of  the  babv  that  was  coming. 
<  i  dare  say  I  shall  be  glad  some  time,'  she 
would  say  ;  *  but  I  am  so  ill — so  weary—' 
Then  she  took  to  her  bed,  too  weak  to  sit 


i> 


up 

The  progress  of  her  fatal  malady  was 
rapid.    On  the  Christmas-day  of  1854  she 
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had  made  glad  tbe  hearts  of  the  poor  of  her 
parish  by  her  gifts  and  visits ;  and — 

*'  About  the  third  week  in  March  there 
was  a  change;   a  low  wandering  delirium 

came  on Wakening  for  an  instant 

from  this  stupor  of  intelligence,  she  saw  her 
husband *B  woe-worn  face,  and  caught  tbe 
sound  of  some  murmured  words  of  prayer 
that  Qod  would  spare  her.  '  0,'  she  whis- 
pered forth, '  I  am  not  going  to  die,  am  17 
He  will  not  separate  us,  we  have  been  so 
happy.'  " 

She  died  on  the  3l8t  of  March  ;  and  her 
father  and  her  husband  were  left  together  in 
the  lonely  parsonage-house. 

The  memoir  dobes  rapidly,  as  befits  the 
end  of  so  sad  a  story.  There  is  a  h'int  that 
the  dose  vicinity  of  the  crowded  churchyard 
may  have  contributed  to  the  untimely  death 
of  the  sisters  and  their  brother.  A  more 
dreary  situation  for  a  dwelling  cannot  be 
imagined ;  yet  Miss  Bronte  never  for  a  mo- 
ment seems  to  have  thought  of  quitting  it. 
The  parsonage  was  her  home ;  and  she  seems 
to  have  been  too  heedless  of  the  world  be- 
yond. It  is  said  that  from  an  early  age — as 
if  the  shadows  of  the  future  overhung  her 
-*she  never  knew  what  hope  was. 

A  hectic  flush  pervaded  the  family ;  and 
unfortunately  it  was  strengthened  by  their 
mode  of  life.  It  is  perceptible  in  all  Miss 
Bronte's  writings.  We  never  thought  them 
healthy  reading.  They  want  a  wider  range 
of  view  and  thought  than  Haworth  Parson- 
age could  give.  In  an  eloquent  passage  Mrs. 
Gaskell  excuses  the  peculiarities  which  have 
been  most  censured  in  Charlotte  Bronte's 
novels : 

<<  I  do  not  deny  for  myself  the  existence  of 
coarseness  here  and  there  in  her  works,  other- 
wise so  entirely  noble.  I  only  ask  those 
who  read  them  to  consider  her  life — which 
has  been  openly  laid  bare  before  them— and 
to  say  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  She  saw 
few  men ;  and  among  these  few  were  one  or 
two  with  whom  she  had  been  acquainted 
since  early  girlhood — who  had  shown  her 
much  friendliness  and  kindness — through 
whose  family  she  had  received  many  pleas- 
ures— for  whose  intellect  she  had  a  great 
respect — ^but  who  talked  before  her,  if  not  to 
her,  with  as  little  reticence  as  Rochester 
talked  to  Jane  Eyre.  Take  this  in  connec- 
tion with  her  poor  brother's  sad  life,  and  the 
outspoken  people  amone  whom  she  lived — 
remember  her  strong  feeling  of  the  duty  of 
representing  life  as  it  really  is,  not  as  it 
ought  to  b^— and  then  do  her  justice  for  all 


that  she  was,  and  all  that  she  would  have 
been  (had  God  spared  her),  rather  than  cen- 
sure her  because  circumstances  forced  her  to 
touch  pitch,  as  it  were,  and  by  it  her  hand 
was  for  a  moment  defiled.  It  was  but  skin 
deep.  Every  change  in  her  life  was  purify- 
ing her ;  it  hardly  could  raise  her.  Again  I 
cry,  <  If  she  had  but  lived  !  '" 

We  do  not  think  that  either  mind  or  char- 
acter required  **  purifying."  Her  intellect 
wanted  only  more  expansive  exercise,  and 
more  communion  with  society.  Like  her 
biographer,  we  refrain  from  criticizing  her 
works.  Indeed,  their  interest  fades  before 
the  infinitely  stronger  interest  of  her  strange 
and  pathetic  story. 

From  The  Spectator. 

The  natural  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
as  uneventful  as  that  of  any  young  lady 
whose  sole  mission  upon  earth  has  been  to 
« suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer." 
She  was  born  in  1816,  the  third  daughter 
and  child  of  a  clergyman  holding  a  small 
living  on  the  moors  that  divide  Lancashire 
from  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Her 
mother  died  when  Charlotte  was  a  child,  and 
her  two  elder  sisters  before  she  was  nine 
years  old;  leaving  her  to  be  a  kind  of 
mother  and  sister  in  one  to  two  younger 
sisters  and  a  brother.  With  the  exception 
of  a  short  period  spent  when  she  was  about 
eight  years  old  at  that  clerical  school  which 
the  readers  of  Jane  Eyre  are  not  likely  to 
forget,  and  a  subsequent  residence  of  greater 
length  at  the  close  of  her  girlhood  in  a  school 
kept  by  a  Miss  Wooler  not  far  from  her  home, 
Charlotte  grew  up  with  very  little  direct 
training  or  instruction  of  any  kind.  But 
the  father  would  talk  to  his  children  about 
all  subjects  in  which  he  was  interested ;  the 
household  work  trained  the  girls  to  industry; 
and  they  seem  to  have  ha^  plenty  of  excellent 
books  at  their  command.  The  father's  no- 
tions were  eccentric ;  and  he  probably  injured 
his  children,  who  seem  to  have  been  origin- 
ally delicate,  by  a  Spartan  system  of  absti* 
nence,  with  the  view  of  making  them  hardy. 
Still,  from  him,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  came 
both  the  character  and  genius  that  dis- 
tinguished all  three  of.  his  daughters  who 
grew  to  be  women,  and  Charlotte  especially. 
Certainly,  young  ladies  can  seldom  have 
owed  less  to  the  general  influence  of  society, 
of  other  girls,  of  intercourse  of  any  sort  with 
human  beings  out  of  their  own  narrow  family 
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oirole,  than  theee  Utile  Brontes  eeem  to  haTe 
owed.  Almost  the  only  eyent  that  made 
apparently  a  lasting  impression  on  Charlotte's 
miod  daring  her  early  years,  was  t&e  death 
by  rapid  consamption  of  her  two  elder  sisters, 
who  sickened  at  the  olerlcal  school  described 
in  Jane  Eyre.  Besides  this  dark  experience, 
Charlotte  seems  to  hare  had  no  influences 
from  the  world  outside  the  parsonage  at 
Haworth,  except  what  came  to  her  from  her 
father's  talk  about  politics,  and  what  she 
read  with  strange  eagerness  for  a  girl  in  the 
newspapers  that  came  in  her  way.  This  was 
about  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became 
her  hero ;  a  childish  fancy  that  she  has  em- 
balmed in  Shirley,  But  though  the  little 
Brontes  had  no  society,  and  no  regular  teach- 
ing, they  were  companions  for  one  another ; 
their  time  was  always  employed ;  and  they 
seem  all  four  of  them  to  have  displayed  in 
childhood  a  remarkable  degree  of  imagination- 
in  inventing  plays — a  remarkable  fertility  of 
what  Charlotte  calls  «  making  out."  All 
children  have  this  perhaps  to  some  extent, 
but  it  early  amounted  to  genius  with  these 
foar ;  and  Charlotte  at  least,  before  she  was 
lizteen,  had  written  tales  and  sketches  enough 
to  fill  a  great  number  of  Yolumes ;  of  which 
Mrs.  Gaskell  gives  a  short  specimen,  that  is 
surprisingly  free  from  fault,  and  yivid  in  its, 
presentative  power  for  the  production  of  a 
girl  of  that  age.  It  was  after  all  this  literary 
activity  that  Charlotte  went  to  school  for  the 
second  time  in  her  life ;  and  her  first  appear- 
ance there  is  thus  deseribed  by  one  of  her 
very  few  intimate  friends. 

'*  I  first  saw  her  coming  out  of  a  covered 
eart  in  very  old-fashioned  clothes,  and  looking 
very  cold  and  miserable.  She  was  coming  to 
school  at-  Miss  Wooler's.  When  she  appecured 
in  the  school-room,  her  dress  was  onanged, 
but  just  as  old.  She  looked  a  little  old 
woman,  so  short-sighted  that  she  always  ap- 
peared to  be  seeking  something,  and  moving 
her  head  from  side  to  side  to  catch  a  sight 
of  it.  She  vras  very  shy  and  neryous,  and 
spoke  with  a  strong  Irish  accent.  When  a 
book  was  given  her,  she  dropped  her  head 
over  it  till  her  nose  nearly  touohed  it ;  and 
when  she  was  told  to  hold  her  head  up,  up 
went  the  book  after  it,  still  close  to  her  nose ; 
BO  that  it  was  not  possible  to  help  laughing." 

And  afler  stating  that  *'  we  thought  her 
very  ignorant,  for  she  had  not  learnt  gram- 
mar at  all,  and  very  little  geography,"  the 


writer  of  the  letter  which  contains  the  de- 
scription goes  on  to  say : 

*<  She  would  confound  us  by  knowing 
things  that  were  out  of  our  range  altogether. 
She  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  short 

Eieces  of  poetry  that  we  had  to  learn  by 
eart ;  would  tell  us  the  authors,  the  poems 
they  were  taken  from,  and  sometimes  repeat 
a  pace  or  two,  and  tell  us  the  plot.    She  had 
a  nabit  of  writing  in  italics  (printing  char- 
acters) ,  and  said  she  had  learnt  it  by  writing 
in  their  magazine.     They  brought  out  a 
*  magazine '  once  a  month,  and  wished  it  to 
look  as  like  print  as  possible.    She  told  us  a 
tale  out  of  it.    No  one  wrote  in  it,  and  no 
one  read  it,  but  herself,  her  brother,  and 
two  sisters.    She  promised  to  show  me  some 
of  these  magazines,  but  retracted  it  after- 
wards, and  would  never  be  persuaded  to  do 
so.    In  our  play-hours  she  sat  or  stood  still 
with  a  book,  if  possible.    Some  of  us  once 
urged  her  to  be  on  our  side  in  a  game  at  ball. 
She  said  she  had  never  played,  and  could  not 
play.    We  made  her  try,  but  soon  found 
that  she  could  not  see  the  ball,  so  we  put  her 
out.    She  took  all  our  proceedings  with  pli- 
able indifference,  and  always  seemed  to  need 
a  previous  resolution  to  say  'No,'  to  any- 
thing.   She  used  to  go  and  stand  under  the 
trees  in  the  play-ground,  and  say  it  was 
pleasanter.    She  endeavored  to  explain  this, 
pointing  out  the  shadows,  the  peeps  of  sl^, 
io.    We  understood  but  little  of  it.    She 
said  that  at  Cowan  Bridge  she  used  to  stand 
in  the  bum  on  a  stone,  to  watch  the  water 
flow  by.    I  told  her  she  should  have  gone 
fishing;  she  said  she  never  wanted.    She 
always  showed  physical  feebleness  in  every- 
thing.   She  ate  no  animal  food  at  schooL 
It  was  about  this  time  I  told  her  she  was  veir 
ugly.    Some  years  afterwards,  I  told  her  I 
thought  I  had  been  very  impertinent.    She 
replied,  *  Tou  did  me  a  rreat  deal  of  good, 
Polly ;  so  don't  repent  of  it.'    She  used  to 
draw  much  better,  and  more  quickly,  than 
any  thing  we  had  seen  before,  and  knew  much 
about   celebrated    pietures   and   painters. 
Whenever  an  opportunity  offered  or  examin- 
ing a  picture  or  out  of' any  kind,  she  went 
over  it  piecemeal,  with  her  eyes  close  to  the 
paper,  looking  so  long  that  we  used  to  ask 
her  *  What  she  saw  in  it? '    She  could  al- 
ways see  plenty,  and  explained  it  very  well. 
She  made  poetry  and  drawing  at  least  exoeed- 
insly  interesting  to  me ;  and  then  I  got  the 
habit,  which  I  have  yet,  of  referring  mentally 
to  her  opinion  on  aU  matters  of  that  kind." 

Some  inflaenoe  may  have  come  upon  the 
Bronte  girls  from  the  rugged  uncivilised 
oharaoter  of  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
their  father's  parish  ;  a  plainness  of  speech 
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and  a  fearleaaness  of  thought  which  startled 
the  readers  of  their  novels.  That  Charlotte 
Bronta  carefully  treasured  up  the  realities 
of  character  and  incident  that  were  around 
her,  or  of  which  she  heard,  and  made  abun- 
dant use  of  them  in  constructing  her  fictions, 
will  appear  plain  to  every  reader  of  her  life. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  negative  rather  than 
the  positive  influence  of  their  circumstances 
must  be  looked  to.  The  sisters  became  what 
they  did  because  circumstances  had  not  been 
able  to  neutralize  their  strong  characters ; 
they  were  not  made  by  circumstances  some- 
thing different  from  their  own  natures.  The 
life  that  we  have  indicated  could  only  leave 
character  to  grow  as  it  would  ;  there  was  no 
check,  no  force  upon  the  natural  develop- 
ment up  to  the  time  when  Charlotte  Bronte 
left  school  finally,  a  singularly  plain  and  ap- 
parently not  at  all  an  accomplished  person, 
as  that  phrase  is  generally  understood. 

Her  life  continued  to  the  last  as  devoid  of 
outward  excitement  and  adventure  as  her 
girlhood.  She  became  a  governess,  not  from 
absolute  necessity,  but  from  a  desire  to  save 
her  father^s  resources,  which  were  not  large, 
and  to  enable  him  to  devote  the  more  to  the 
starting  of  his  son  on  some  career.  Visions 
of  the  three  sisters  keeping  school  together 
for  some  time  flattered  their  hopes ;  and  it 
was  with  the  object  of  thoroughly  preparing 
for  this  enterprise  that  Charlotte  resided  for 
some  time  in  a  school  at  Brussels,  and  gained 
that  experience  which  she  has  expended  on 
ViUette,  Literature,  too,  was  always  looked 
forward  to  by  the  three  sisters.  But  the 
school  visions  could  not  be  realized ;  and  it 
was  not  till  1846  that  a  small  volume  of 
poems  published  by  the  three,  but  at  their 
own  expense,  which  of  course  was  never 
covered  by  the  sale.*  Some  little  time  after, 
Charlotte  Bronte  offered  a  novel  called 
**The  Professor"  for  publication,  without 
success ;  but  in  October,  1847,  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elder  had  accepted  the  manuscript  of 
Ja'ne  Eyre;  and  within  two  months  the 
whole  country  made  a  household  word  of  the 
name  of  *'  Currer  Bell,"  the  psoodonyme 
under  which  Charlotte  had  previously  veiled 
her  personality,  along  with  the  two  sisters 
who  wrote  as  *<  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell."  In 
1854  Charlotte  Bronte  was  married  to  her 
father's  ourate,  Mr.  Nicholhi ;  and  she  died 
in  the  following  March.  In  the  years  inter- 
vening between  the  publication  of  Jane  Eyre 
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and   her  death,  she  published    two   other 
novels,  Shirley  and  Villette, 

Besides  the  actual  poverty  of  incident  that 
characterizes  this  life,  the  materials  for 
largely  illustrating  it,  such  as  it  was,  even 
in  its  later  period,  and 'still  more  in  its 
growing  time,  are  wanting.  Very  little 
correspondence  can  have  passed  between  the 
Misses  Bronte  and  other  people,  and  of  that 
little,  less  has  been  preserved.  Their  fi&ther, 
who  has  survived  them,  is  very  old  and 
infirm,  and  little  more  than  vague  general 
recollections  seem  to  have  been  obtained  from 
him.  Charlotte  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  communicative  about  herself  and  her 
proceedings  while  she  lived,  and  she  lived  in 
such  retirement  and  isolation  that  no  one 
now  seems  able  to  describe  minutely  what 
she  left  unrecorded.  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
disadvantages,  it  is  impossible  to  read 
through  Mrs.  Gaskell's  two  volumes  without 
a  strong  conviction  that  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  a  woman  as  extraordinary  by  her  char- 
acter as  by  her  genius.  She  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  not  only  the  poetical 
imagination  shown  in  her  works,  but  an 
unconquerable  will,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to 
which  every  thing  in  her  life  was  subordi- 
nated. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  convey  by 
one  or  two  extracts  the  impression  made 
upon  us  by  this  record.  We  can  only 
express  it  by  saying,  that  from  the  dose  of 
her  girlhood  to  her  death  her  existence 
seems  to  have  been  a  martyrdom.  Before 
she  was  nineteen,  her  constitution,  always 
delicate,  and  early  undermined  by  hard  dis- 
cipline, had  given  way.  With  perfect  repose 
and  easy  circumstances,  with  people  to  look 
after  her  and  watch  her,  she  might  probably 
have  passed  through  existence  without  more 
pain  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  women. 
But  she  had,  or  fancied  she  had,  a  great 
duty  to  discharge ;  and  she  chose  to  go  oat 
as  a  governess,  for  which  she  was  utterly 
unfitted  by  training  and  temperament.  One 
way  and  another,  she  gave  mind  and  body 
no  rest ;  spent  herself  lavishly  for  others — 
lavishly  and  even  wastefully.  The  result 
was,  a  confirmed  state  of  suffering  and  ill- 
health,  terribly  aggravated  by  certain  do- 
mestic circumstances,  over  which  Mrs. 
Gaskell  throws  no  veil,  ruthlessly  exposing 
them  in  ker  anxiety  for  the  character  of  her 
heroine.  Finally,  just  as  her  triumphs  as 
authoress  seemed  to  promise  wealth  and 
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genial  aetiyity,  she  was  bowed  to  the  earth 
bj  the  I088,  one  after  the  other,  of  her  two 
beloved  sifiterB ;  and  she  seems  never  after 
this  to  have  enjojed  a  day's  real  health. 
The  profound  pathos,  the  tragic  interest  of 
this  book,  lies  in  the  exhibition  of  the  terri- 
ble straggle  that  life  was  to  a  woman  en- 
dowed with  Charlotte  Bronte's  conscientious- 
ness, affection  for  ber  family,  and  literary 
ambitions,  and  continually  curbed  and 
thrown  back  by  physical  wretchedness.  Its 
moral  is,  the  unconquerable  strength  of 
genias  and  goodness.  Many  are  the  touch- 
'  ing  passages  in  literary  biography,  but  per- 
haps few  chapters  of  history  are  more 
pathetic  than  those  which  record  faithfully 
the  struggles  of  genius  for  recognition  and 
for  bread.  Among  them  Miss  Bronte's  Life 
will  henceforth  take  a  first  place,  were  it 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  history  of  the 
training  and  development  of  the  authoress 
of  Jane  Eyre  and  Villette.  But  we  are  not 
in  the  least  exaggerating  our  own  impres- 
sions when  we  say  that  the  career  of  the 
anthoress  becomes  subordinate  in  interest  to 
that  of  the  woman;  and  this,  though  a 
career  more  devoid  of  adventure  or  of  social 
excitement  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The 
fiict  is,  that,  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  the  story, 
even  her  triumphs  as  a  novelist  interest  us 
principally  as  at  once  the  highest  exhibition 
and  a  long-wished  for  reward  of  her  heroic 
patience  and  energy  ;  and  the  passion,  elo- 
qoenoe,  force,  genius,  that  live  in  the  im- 
aginary scenes  of  Jane  Eyre,  are  lost  in  the 
stern  self-control  and  amazing  vitality  that 
oould  bid  them  blossom  out  of  the  hard 
realities  of  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 
And  even  this  gives  by  no  means  a  complete 
view  of  the  character  presented  to  us  in 
these  volumes.  For  t Charlotte  Bronte  was 
not  only  an  authoress  struggling  with  un- 
usual difficulties  by  the  help  of  unusual 
genius  and  force  of  character ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  aged  and  often  helpless 
father,  the  sister  of  a  sickly  and  unfortunate 
family,  and  the  characteristic  that  would 
most  surprise  those  who  have  only  half- 
studied  htf  fictitious  characters  was  her 
devotion  to  the  duties  imposed  by  these  rela- 
tions. Her  affections,  indeed,  as  they  seem 
to  have  been  neairly  concentrated  on  her  own 
family,  were  proportionately  deep  and 
strong ;  and  throughout  these  volumes  we 
have  the  daily  life  of  a  woman  who  by  her 


genius  would  be  thought  allied  to  George 
Sand,  performing  .with  a  Cinderella-like 
assiduity  all  those  humble  domestic  duties 
which  the  perfectly  stupid  daughters  of  most 
middle-class  families,  and  certainly  of  most 
country  parsons,  would  think  themselves 
terribly  disgraced  by  being  called  on  to  dis- 
charge. And  in  this  respect,  as  in  most 
other  points,  h.er  two  sisters  resemble  her, 
though  with  sufficiently  marked  character- 
istics of  their  own.  Those  who  can  be 
powerfully  interested  by  character  derelop- 
ing  itself  without  striking  ontward  incident 
— who  can  follow  the  drama  of  the  inner 
life  in  a  lonely  parsonage,  where  three 
eccentric  girls,  and  an  eccentric  father,  with 
an  equally  eccentric  old  Yorkshire  servant, 
for  the  most  part  lead  an  existence  of  which 
one  day  is  precisely  in  its  outward  aspect 
like  every  other^will  find  in  Mrs.  GaskelPs 
account  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  family 
one  of  the  profoundest  tragedies  of  modem 
life,  if  tragedy  be,  as  we  believe  it  to-be,  the 
contest  of  humanity  with  inexorable  fate— 
the  anguish  and  the  strife  through  which 
the  spirit  nerves  itself  for  a  grander  sphere 
—the  martyr's  pang,  and  the  saint's  victory. 
To  show  of  what  mettle  one  of  the  sisters 
was,  as  well  as  to  quote  an  anecdote  striking 
enough  in  itself,  and  interesting  for  its  bear- 
ing on  one  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  works,  we 
select  the  following  passage : 

"  The  feeling,  which  in  Charlotte  partook 
of  something  of  the  nature  of  an  affection, 
was  with  Emilv  more  of  a  passion.  Some 
one  speaking  of  her  to  me,  in  a  careless  kind 
of  strength  of  expression,  said,  '  She  never 
showed  regard  to  any  human  creature  ;  all 
her  love  was  reserved  for  animals.'  The 
helplessness  of  an  animal  was  its  nassport  to 
Charlotte's  heart ;  the  fierce,  wila  intracta- 
bility of  its  nature  was  what  often  recom- 
mended it  to  Emily.  Speaking  of  her  dead 
sibter,  the  former  told  me  that  from  her 
many  traits  in  Shirley's  character  were 
taken :  her  way  of  sitting  on  the  rug  read- 
ing, with  her  arm  round  her  rough  bulldog's 
neck ;  her  calling  to  a  strange  dog,  running 
past,  with  hanging  head  ana  lolling  tongue, 
to  ffive  it  a  merciful  draught  of  water,  its 
maddened  snap  at  her,  her  nobly  stem  pres- 
ence of  mind,  going  right  into  the  kitchen, 
and  taking  up  one  of  Tabby's  red-hot 
Italian  irons  to  sear  the  bitten  place,  and 
telling  no  one  till  the  danger  was  well  nigh 
over,  for  fear  of  the  terrors  that  might  be^t 
their  weaker  minds.  All  this,  looked  upon 
as  a  well-invented  fiction  in  *  Shirley,'  was 
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written  down  by  Charlotte  with  streaming 
eyes ;  it  was  the  literal  true  aeooant  of  what 
Emily  had  done.  The  stfme  tawny  bulldog, 
(with  his  '  strangled  whistle')  called  Tartar 
in  '  Shirley,'  was  Keeper  in  Haworth  par- 
sonage ;  a  gifv  to  Emily.  With  the  gift 
came  a  warning.  Keeper  was  faithful  to 
the  depths  of  his  nature  as  long  as  he  was 
with  friends ;  but  he  who  struck  him  with 
a  stick  or  whip  roused  the  relentless  nature 
of  the  brute,  who  flew  at  his  throat  forth- 
with, and  h^ld  him  there  till  one  or  the 
other  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Now 
Keeper's  household  fault  was  this.  Ho 
loved  to  steal  up-stairsand  stretch  hissauare 
tawny  limbs  on  the  comfortable  oeds, 
covered  over  with  delicate  white  counter- 
panes. But  the  cleanliness  of  the  parson- 
age arrangements  was  perfect;  and  this 
habit  of  Keeper's  was  so  objectionable,  that 
Emily,  in  reply  to  Tabby's  remonstrances, 
declared  that,  if  he  was  found  again  trans- 
gressing, she  herself,  in  defiance  of  warnine 
and  his  well-known  ferocity  of  nature,  would 
beat  him  so  severely  that  he  would  never 
offend  again.  In  the  gathering  dusk  of  an 
autumn  evening,  Tabby  came,  half  triumph- 
antly, half  tremblingly,  but  in  great  wrath, 
to  tell  Emily  that  Keeper  was  lying  on  the 
best  bed,  in  drowsy  voluptuousness.  Char- 
lotte saw  Emily's  whitening  face  and  set 
mouth,  but  dared  not  speak  to  interfere ;  no 
one  dared  when  Emily's  eyes  elowed  in  that 
manner  out  of  the  paleness  of  her  face,  and 
when  her  lips  were  so  compressed  into  stone. 
She  went  up-stairs,  and  Taoby  and  Charlotte 
stood  in  the  gloomy  passage  below,  full  of 
the  dark  shadows  of  coming  night.  Down 
stairs  came  Emily,  dragging  after  her  the 
willing  Keeper,  his  hind-legs  set   in  a 
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heavy  attitude  of  resistance,  held  by  the 
'  scuft  of  his  neck,'  but  growling  low  and 
savagely  all  the  time.  The  watchers  would 
fain  have  spoken,  but  durst  not,  for  fear  of 
taking  off  Emily's  attention,  and  causing 
her  to  avert  her  head  for  a  moment  from 
the  enraged  brute.  She  let  him  go,  planted 
in  a  dark  corner  at  the  bottom  or  the  stairs ; 
no  time  was  there  to  fetch  stick  or  rod,  for 
fear  of  the  strangling  clutch  at  her  throat — 
her  bare  clenched  fist  struck  against  his  red 
fierce  eyes  before  he  had  time  to  make  his 
spring,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
Bne  *  punished  him '  till  his  eyes  were  swelled 
np,  and  the  half-blind  stupified  beast  was  led 
to  his  accustomed  lair,  to  have  his  swelled 
head  fomented  and  cared  for  by  the  very 
Emily  herself."  The  generous  dog  owed  her 
no  grudge ;  he  Joved  her  dearly  ever  after ; 
he  walked  first  among  the  mourners  to  her 
funeral ;  he  slept  moaning  for  nights  at  the 
door  of  her  empty  room,  and  never,  so  to 
speak,  rejoiced,  dog  fashion,  after  her 
death." 


noBi  TIm  Aihaiiwiuo. 

Tbb  story  of  a  woman's  life  unfolded  in 
this  book  is  calculated  to  make  the  old  feel 
young  and  the  young  old.  Persons  who 
have  been  conversant  with  society  and  man- 
ners as  they  existed  in  thd  remote  corners  of 
England  within  the  century  will  feel  them- 
selves strangely  recalled  to  the  narrow 
homes,  the  grim  prejudices,  the  few  pleas- 
ures and  privileges  belonging  to  a  period  of 
heavy  taxation,  costly  literature,  and  lim- 
ited intercourse,  by  the  picture  of  a  provin- 
cial parsonage  and  its  inmates  here  set  before 
them.  Some  of  those,  on  the  other  band,, 
who  are  bursting  into  life,  and  brimming 
with  creative  power,  may  feel  palsied  (as  it 
were  by  somo  cold  prophecy)  while  they  fol- 
low the  record  of  a  career  of  self-denial  and 
struggle,  sustained  to  the  last  with  courage, 
principle,  and  genius,  but  without  hope. 
Neyerthelees,  a  true  tale  of  what  may  be 
achieved  in  spite  of  disabilities,  be  the  faeti 
ever  so  cheerless,  let  the  pilgrim's  lot  have 
been  cast  on  ever  so  rugged  a  road,  let  his 
cup  have  been  ever  so  full  of  the  waters  of 
bitterness,  can  hardly  be  followed  to  its  dose 
withoi^t  some  strength  being  gained  for  the 
reader.  By  all,  this  book  will  be  read  with 
interest.  As  a  work  of  Art,  we  do  not 
recollect  a  life  of  a  woman  by  a  woman  so 
well  executed.  The  materials  were  not 
large,  and  the  difficulties  of  selection  were 
obvious.  There  may  have  been  reasons  why 
the  publication  of  l^is  biography  should  not 
haye*been  postponed,  but  these  reasons  sub- 
ject surviving  relatives  of  the  deceased  to 
close  description  and  free  comment ;  since  to 
vnrite  the  life  of  a  woman  and  to  omit  a  dear 
development  of  the  circumstances  which 
formed  her  character  and  influenced  her 
hopes  is  impossible. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  is  happy  in  describing  the 
wild  place,  and  rough,  primitive  state  of 
society,  in  which  the  subject  of  her  biogra- 
phy was  cradled.  Haworth  is  distant  about 
four  miles  from  Kdghley,  on  the  Leeds  and 
Bradford  Railway. 

**  What  with  villas,  great  worsted  fac- 
tories, rows  of  workmen's  houses,  with  here 
and  there  an  old-fashioned  fand-house  and 
outbuildings,  it  can  hardly  be  called  *  conn- 
try  '  any  part  of  the  way.  For  two  miles 
the  road  passes  oyer  tolerably  level  ground, 
distant  hills  on  the  left,  a  '  beck  '  flowing 
through  meadows  on  the  right,  and  furnish- 
ing water-power,  at  certain  points,  to  the  (Sm* 
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ioriee  built  on  its  banks.  Tbe  air  is  dim  and 
ligbtlMB  with  the  smoke  from  all  these  hab- 
itations and  places  of  basiness.  The  soil  in 
the  Talley  (or  '  bottom,'  to  use  the  local 
term)  is  rich ;  but,  as  tha  road  begins  to 
ascend,  the  iregetation  becomes  poorer;  it 
does  not  flourish,  it  merely  exists ;  and,  in- 
stead of  trees,  there  are  only  bushes,  and 
shrubs  about  the  dwellings.  Stone  dykes 
are  everywhere  used  in  place  of  hedges ;  and 
what  crops  there  are,  on  the  patches  of 
arable  land,  consist  of  pale,  hungry-looking, 
gray-green  oats.  Right  before  the  traveller 
on  this  road  rises  Haworth  Tillage  ;  he  can 
see  it  for  two  miles  before* he  arrives,  for  it  is 
sitoated  on  the  side  of  a  pretty  steep  hill, 
with  a  background  of  dun  and  purple  moors, 
rising  and  sweeping  away  yet  higher  than 
the  church,  which  is  built  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  long  narrow  street.  All  round 
the  horizon  there  is  this  same  line  of  sinuous 
wavelike  hills ;  the  scoops  into  which  they 
&11  only  revealing  other  hills  beyond,  of 
similar  color  and  shape,  crowned  with  wild, 
bleak  moors.  *  *  For  a  short  distance  tbe 
road  appears  to  turn  away  from  Haworth,  as 
it  vrinoe  round  the  base  of  the  shoulder  of  a 
hill;  but  then  it  crosses  a  bridge  over  the 
*  beck, 'and  the  ascent  throueh  the  villa^ 
begins.  The  flag-stones  with  which  it  is 
paved  are  placed  end-ways,  in  order  to  give 
a  better  hold  to  the  horses'  feet;  and,  even 
with  this  help,  they  seem  to  be  in  constant 
danger  of  slipping  backwards.  The  old 
stone  bouses  are  hieh  compared  to  the  width 
of  the  street y  which  makes  an  abrupt  turn 
before  reachine  the  more  level  ground  at  the 
head  of  the  ▼iUage,  so  that  the  steep  aspect 
of  tbe  place,  in  one  part,  is  almost  like  that 
of  a  wall.  But  this  surmounted,  the  church 
lies  a  little  off  the  main  road  on  the  left ;  a 
hundred  yards,  or  so,  and  the  driver  relaxes 
his  care,  and  the  horse  breathes  more  easily, 
OS  they  pass  into  the  quiet  little  by-street 
thatleads  to  Haworth  Parsonage.  *  *  The 
parsonage  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  road, 
facing  down  upon  the  church ;  so  that,  in 
&ct,  parsonage,  church,  and  bblfried  school- 
house,  form  three  sides  of  an  irregular  ob- 
long, of  which  the  fourth  is  open  to  fields 
and  moors  that  lie  beyond.  The  area  of 
this  oblong  is  filled  up  by  a  crowded  church- 
yard, and  a  small  garden  or  conrt  in  front 
of  the  clergyman's  house.  *  As  the  entrance 
to  this  from  the  road  is  at  the  side,  the  path 
goes  round  the  comer  into  the  little  plot  of 
ground*  Underneath  the  windows  is  a  nar- 
row flower-border,  carefully  tended  in  days 
of  yore,  although  only  the  most  hardy  plants 
could  be  made  to  grow  there,  tt  Within  the 
Btone  wall,  which  keeps  ont  the  surrounding 
churchyard,  are  bashes  of  elder  and  lilac, 
ihe  rest  of  the  ground  is  oooapied  by  a 
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square  grass  pbt  and  a  gravel  walk.  The 
house  is  of  gra^  stone,  two  stories  high, 
heavily  roofed  with-  flags,  in  order  to  resist 
the  winds  ^hat  might  strip  off  a  lighter  cov- 
ering. *  *  The  little  church  lies,  as  I 
mentioned,  above  most  of  the  houses  in  the 
village ;  and  the  ^^veyard  rises  above  the 
church,  and  is  terribly  full  of  upright  tomb- 
stones." 

When  the  Bronte  family  had  settled  itself 
in  this  forbidding  spot,  upwards  of  forty 
years  since,  the  district  was  lees  thinly  peo- 
pled and  the  roads  worse  than  they  are  now. 
What  manner  of  humor  was  possessed  by 
the  parishoners  may  be  gathered  from  a 
small  piece  of  Church  history,  indicated  to 
Mrs.  Gaskell  by  the  late  Dr.  Scoresby,  who 
for  a  considerable  period  was  Vicar  of  Brad- 
ford. This  was  "  the  riot  which  had  taken 
place  at  Haworth  on  thei  presentation  of  the 
living  to  Mr.  Redhead,  Mr.  Bronte's  prede- 
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**  The  previous  incumbent,  next  but  one 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Grimshaw,  had  been  a 
Mr.  Ohamock.  He  had  a  long  illness  whiclv 
rendered  him  unable  to  discharge  his  duties 
without  assistance,  and  Mr.  Redhead  came 
to  help  him.  As  long  as  Mr.  Ohamock 
lived,  bis  curate  gave  the  people  much  satis- 
faction, and  was  highly  regarded  by  them. 
But  the  case  was  entirely  altered  when,  at 
Mr.  Ghamock's  death  in  1819,  they  con- 
ceived that  the  trustees  had  been  unjustly 
deprived  of  their  rights  bv  tbe  Vicar  of 
Bradford,  who  appointed  Mr.  Redhead  as 
perpetual  cnrate.  The  first  Sunday  he  offi- 
ciated, Haworth  church  was  filled  even  to 
the  aisles, — ^most  of  the  people  wearing  the 
wooden  closs  of  the  district.  But  while 
Mr.  Redhead  was  reading  the  second  lesson, 
the  whole  congregation,  as  by  one  impulse, 
began  to  leave  the  church,  makins  all  tbe 
noise  they  could  with  datt^ing  and  dump- 
ing of  clogs,  till,  at  length,  Mr.  Redhead 
ana  the  clerk  were  the  only  two  left  to  con- 
tinue the  service.  Thb  was  bad  enough ; 
but  the  next  Sunday  the  prooeedinss  were  far 
worse.  Then ,  as  before,  the  church  was  wdl 
filled,  but  the  aisles  were  left  clear;  not  a 
creature,  not  an  obstacle  was  in  tbe  way. 
The  reason  for  this  was  made  evident  about 
the  same  time  in  the  reading  of  the  service 
as  the  disturbances  had  begun  the  previous 
week.  A  man  rode  into  the  church  upon  an 
ass,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  tail, 
and  as  many  old  hats  piled  on  his  head  as 
he  could  possibly  carry.  He  began  urging 
his  beast  round  the  aisles,  and  the  screams, 
and  cries,  and  laughter  of  the  congregation 
entirely  drowned  Sd  sound  of  Mr.  Redhead's 
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Toioe;  and,  I  believe,  be  was  oblieed  to 
desist.  Hitherto  they  bad  not  proceeded  to 
any  thing  like  personal  violence ,  but  on  the 
third  Sanday  they  must  have  been  greatly 
irritated  at  seeinff  Mr.  Redhead,  determined 
to  brave  their  wiU,  ride  up  the  village  street, 
accompanied  by  several*  gentlemen  from 
Bradford.  They  put  up  their  hoises  at  the 
Black  Bull — ^the  little  inn  close  upon  the 
churchyard,  for  the  convenience  ot  arvills 
[funeral  feasts]  as  well  as  for  other  purposes 
— ^and  went  into  church .  On  this  the  people 
followed,  with  a  chimney-sweoner,  whom 
they  had  employed  to  clean  the  chimneys  of 
some  out-building  belonging  to  the  church 
that  very  morning,  and  afterwards  plied 
with  drink  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  soiemn 
intoxication.  They  placed  him  right  before 
the  reading-desk,  where  his  blackened  face 
noddeda  drunken,  stupid  assent  to  all  that 
"Ml.  Bedhead  said.  At  last,  either  prompted 
by  some  mischief-maker,  or  from  some  tipsy 
impulse,  he  clambered  up  the  pulpit  stairs, 
and  attempted  to  embrace  Mr.  Redhead. 
Then  the  profane  fun  grow  fast  and  furious. 
They  pushed  the  soot-covered  chimney- 
sweeper aeainst  Mr.  Redhead,  as  he  tried  to 
^Bcape.  They  threw  both  him  and  his  tor- 
mentor down  on  the  ground  in  the  church- 
yard where  the  soot-&g  had  been  emptied, 
and  though,  at  last,  Bfr.  Redhead  escaped 
into  the  Black  Bull,  the  doors  of  which  were 
immediately  barred,  the  people  ra^d  with- 
out, threatening  to  stone  him  and  his  friends. 
One  of  my  informants  is  an  old  man,  who 
was  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bull  at  the 
time,  and  he  stands  to  it  that  such  was  the 
temper  of  the  irritated  mob,  that  Mr.  Red- 
bead  was  in  real  danger  of  his  life.  This 
man,  however,  planned  an  escape  for  his 
unpopular  inmates.  The  BlacK  Bull  is 
near  the  top  of  the  long,  steep  Haworth 
street,  and  at  the  bottom,  dose  by  the 
bridge,  on  the  road  to  Keighley,  is  a  turn- 
pike. Giving  directions  to  his  hunted  guests 
to  steal  out  at  the  back  door  (through  ^hioh, 
probably,  many  a  ne'er-do-weel  has  escaped 
from  good  Mr.  Grimshaw's  horsewhip),  the 
landlord  and  some  of  the  stable-boys  rode 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  p^tty  from  Brad- 
ford baokvrards  ana  forwards  before  his  front 
door,  among  the  fiercely<«xpeetant  crowd. 
Through  some  opening  between  the  houses, 
those  on  the  horses  saw  Mr.  Redhead  and  bis 
friends  creeping  along  behind  the  street ; 
and  then,  striking  spurs,  they  dashed 
j[uickly  down  to  the  turnpike ;  the  obnox- 
ious dergrman  and  his  fnends  monnted  in 
haste,  and  had  sped  some  distance  befon  the 
people  found  out  that  their  prey  had  escaped, 
ana  oame  running  to  the  dosed  turnpike 
^te.  This  viras  Mr.  Redhead's  last  appear- 
ftnoe  at  Eaworth  fi>r  many  yeexs.     Long 


afterwards,  he  came  to  preadi,  and  in  his 
sermon  to  a  large  and  attentive  congr^- 
tion,  he  good-humoredly  reminded  them  of 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  described. 
They  gave  him. a  hearty  welcome,  for  they 
owed  him  no  Rrudge ;  although  before  they 
hud  been  ready  enough  to  stone  him,  in 
order  to  maintain  what  they  considered  to  be 
their  rights." 

Nor  were  the  people  who  stood  higher  in 
the  scale  of  society  much  more  like  trimmed 
and  trained  gentlefolk  than  the  sturdy  agi- 
tators above  described.  The  stone  houses 
of  the  squire»~'*  piotneeque,  many-gabled, 
with  heavy  stone  carvings  of  coats  of  arms 
for  heraldic  ornaments,"  now  shouldered  by 
mills  on  every  side — had  each  of  than  its 
history.  Many  of  these  histories  illustrate 
the  times  of  the  iron  rule,  when  the  head  of 
the  family,  if  not  despotic  in  the  indulgence 
of  his  appetites,  not  seldom  showed  himself 
darkly  tyrannical  in  punishment  and  disei- 
pline.  Nay,  when  the  squire  began  to  cede 
his  crofts  and  acres  one  by  one  to  the  manu- 
facturer, it  brought  only  a  change  in  the 
form  of  rough  romance  for  the  district. 
The  sieges,  skirmishes,  ambuscades,  instances 
of  private  vengeance,  which  make  op  the 
history  of  the  Luddite  riots  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  here  recalled  by 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  were  not  calculated  to  smooth 
out  the  coarse  and  deep  characteristics  of 
the  strong-headed  men  of  the  Riding.  Here, 
to  illustrate,  is  a  sketch  of  another  stout 
Tory  Yorkshire  clergyman  of  the  olden  time, 
—the  Mr,  Helsione,  we  imagine,  of  "  Shir- 
ley "  :— 

'*  There  was  a  Mr.  Roberson,  of  Heald's 
Hall,  a  friend  of  Mr  Bronte's,  who  has  left 
a  deep  impression  of  himself  on  the  public 
mind.  He  lived  near  Heckmondwike,  a 
large,  straggling,  dirty  village,  not  two 
miles  from  Roe  Head.  It  was  prindpally 
inhabited  by  Uanket  weavers,  wno  worked 
in  their  own  ootta^ ;  and  Heald's  Hall  is 
the  largest  house  in  the  village,  of  which 
Mr.  RoDerson  was  the  vicar.  At  his  own 
cost,  be  built  a  handsome  chifrch  at  Liver* 
sedge,  on  a  hill  opposite  the  one  on  which 
his  house  stood,  which  was  the  first  attempt 
in  the  West  Riding  to  meet  the  vrants  of  the 
overerown  population,  and  made  many  per- 
sonal sacrifioes  for  his  opinions.  ,*  .*  He 
was  intimate  with  Oartvnright,  and  aware  of 
the  attack  likd^  to  be  made  on  his  mill ; 
accordingly,  it  is  said,  he  armed  himself 
and  his  household,  and  vras  prepared  to  come 
to  the  rescae,  in  the  event  <n  a  signal  being 
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{;i?en  that  aid  was  needed.  Thus  far  is 
ikely  enoogb.  Mr.  Robereon  had  plenty 
of  warlike  spirit  in  him,  man  of  peace 
though  he  was.  But,  in  oonsequence  of  hie 
haTiDg  taken  the  unpopular  side,  ezaegera- 
tions  of  his  character 4inger  as  truth  in  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  ana  a  fabulous  story 
is  told  of  bis  forbidding  any  one  to  give 
water  to  the  wonndod  Luddites,  left  in  the 
mill-yard,  when  he  rode  in  the  next  morn- 
ing to  congratulate  his  friend  Gartwright 
on  his  successful  defence.  Moreover,  this 
stern,  fearless  clergyman  had  the  soldiers 
that  were  sent  to  defend  the  neighborhood 
billeted  at  his  house ;  and  this  deeply  dis- 
pleased the  workpeople,  who  were  to  be  in- 
timidated by  the  red-coats.  Although  not  a 
magistrate,  he  spared  no  pains  to  track  out 
the  Luddites  concerned  in  the  assassination  I 
have  mentioned ;  and  was  so  successful  in 
his  acute,  unflinching  energy,  that  it  was  be- 
lieved he  had  been  supematurally  aided; 
and  the  country  people,  stealing  into  the 
field  surrounding  neald's  Hall  on  dusky 
winter  evenings,  years  after  this  time,' de- 
clared that  through  the  windows  they  saw 
Parson  Roberson  dancing,  in  a  strange  red 
light,  with  black  demons  all  whirling  and 
eddying  round  him.  He  kept  a  large  boys' 
school;  and  made  himself  both  respected 
and  dreaded  by  his  pupils.  He  added  a 
grim  kind  of  humor  to  his  strength  of  will ; 
and  the  former  quality  sugeested  to  his 
&noy  strange  ont-of-the»way  kinds  of  pun- 
ishment for  any  refractory  pupil :  for  in- 
stance, he  made  them  stand  on  one  leg  in 
a  comer  of  the  school-room,  holding  a  heavy 
book  in  each  hand ;  and  once,  when  a  boy 
ran  awav  home,  he  followed  him  on  horse- 
back, reclaimed  him  from  his  parents,  and, 
tying  him  by  a  rope  to  the  stirrup  of  his 
iaddie,  made  him  run  alongside  of  his  horse 
for  the  many  miles  they  hiui  to  traverse  be- 
fore reaching  Heald's  Hall." 

Those  who  have  ever  thought  of  such 
wild,  lawless  doings  as  these,  and  of  their 
consequencea— ^vert  crime  or  concealed  vice 
—will  pause  over  the  writings  of  the  senti- 
mentalists ere  they  accept  domestic  happi- 
ness, superior  content,  and  cheerful  sense  ef 
duty  as  the  prevailing  spirit  of  middle-class 
life  among  persons  of  modest  fortunes  in 
England  during  the  past  half-oentury,  in 
order  that  they  may  point  to  our  island  as  a 
place  now  rotting  under  the  irrecks  and 
ruins  of  a  healthier,  simpler  society.  But 
enough  in  speculation  on  a  picture,  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  many  besides  ourselves 
could  vouch. — ^It  was  by  recognizing  the 
traces  of  snch  infiaflnces  on  the  writen  of 


the  <(Bell"  novels  that,  during  the  hot 
dispute  concerning  their  authorship  which 
prevailed  for  a  while  in  London,  we  were 
satisfied  that  the  writers  of  those  tales  were 
Northern  folk, — and  not,  as  some  main- 
tained, this  Babylonian  novelist  in  a  mask, 
or  thttt  brilliant  woman  of  society.  Further, 
apart  from  the  education  of  wild  scenery 
and  strange  neighbors,  the  Bronte  children 
were  disciplined  by  some  singularities,  such 
as  possibly  will  not  find  place  in  this  land 
of  ours,  to  constrain  and  damage  the  girls 
of  a  coming  generation.  Their  father  (we 
only  follow  Mrs.  Qaskell's  lead  in  speaking 
historically  of  one  who  yet  lives)  was  a 
handsome,  clever  Irish  clergyman — their 
mother  was  a  lady  belonging  to  the  far  west, 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  which,  with  its 
picturesque  scenery  and  its  quaint  family 
histories, — ^its  methodisms  and  its  miners, 
and  its  superstitions  and  its  wreckers, — 
teems,  even  to  this  day,  vrith  varieties  of 
English  character.  The  harsh  northern 
climate,  possibly  the  air  of  Haworth  parson- 
age, where  every  breath  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  in  the  midst  of  a  fat  graveyard, 
proved  deadly  to  the  delicate  western  wo- 
man. She  died  young,  leaving  behind  her 
six  little  children,  fije  girls  and  a  boy.  ^er 
husband  seems  from  the  mpment  of  her 
death  to  have  retired  into  a  grim  stoicism, 
equivalent  in  some  of  its  results  to  thought- 
less cruelty.  Having  summoned  an  aunt 
from  Cornwall  to  take  care  of  his  girls,  he 
thenceforward  withdrew  into  his  parochial 
duties  and  solitary  pursuits  and  habits  of 
his  own,  took  his  meals  by  himself,  and, 
being  obliged,  in  those  wild  days,  among 
those  wild  people,  to  pay  his  pastoral  visits 
on  the  moors  armed  with  a  pistol,  resolved 
to  make  his  children,  like  himself,  hardy 
«  and  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of  eating 
and  dress."  More  ungentle  than  Dr.  Prim" 
rose^  whose  sly  anihilation  of  his  daughter's 
<«wash  for  ih%  face"  no  reader  of  <«The 
Vicar  "  will  have  forgotten,  he  thrust  their 
shoes  into  the  fire  when  they  were  too  gay 
in  color — (he  had  ere  this,  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
out  their  mother's  favorite  <*Paduaaoy" 
govm  into  shreds).  His  manner  of  teach- 
ing, too,  was  no  less  charaoteristio-rh^  re- 
printed from  a  memorandum  furnished  by 
himself: 

<*  When  mere  children,  as  soon  as  they 
oonld  read  and  write,  Charlotte  and  her 
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brother  and  sisteiB  afled  to  invent  and  act 
littleplays  of  their  own,  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Wttllington,  my  daughter  Charlotte's 
hero,  was  sure  to  come  off  conqueror ;  when 
a  dispute  would  not  unfrequently  arise 
amongst  them  regarding  the  comparative 
merits  of  him,  !&naparte,  Hannibal,  and 
CsBsar.  *  *  I  frequently  thought  that  I 
discovered  signs  of  rising  talent,  which  I 
had  seldom  or  never  before  seen  in  any  of 
their  age A  circumstance  now  oc- 
curs to  my  mind  which  I  may  as  well  mention. 
"When  my  children  were  very  youns,  when, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  oldest  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
about  four,  thinking  that  they  knew  more 
than  I  had  yet  discovered,  in  order  to  make 
them  speak  with  lees  timidity,  I  deemed  that 
if  they  were  put  under  a  sort  of  cover  I  might 
gain  my  end ;  and  happening  to  have  a  mask 
in  the  house,  I  told  them  all  to  stand  and 
speak  boldly  from  under  cover  of  the  mask, 
i  began  with  the  youngest  (Anne,  afterwards 
Acton  Bell),  and  asked  what  a  child  like 
her  most  wanted ;  she  answered,  *  Age  and 
experience.'  I  asked  the  next  (Emiljr,  after- 
wards Ellis  Bell) ,  what  I  had  best  do  with 
her  brother  Bmnwell,  who  was  sometimes  a 
naughty  boy  ;  she  answered,  *  Reason  with 
him,  and  when  he  won't  listen  to  reason, 
whip  him.'  I  asked  Bran  well  what  was  the 
best  way  of  knowing  the  difference  between 
the^intellects  of  men  and  women ;  he  an- 
swered, *  By  considering  the  difference  be- 
tween them  as  to  their  bodies.'  I  then  asked 
Charlotte  what  was  the  best  book  in  the 
world ;  she  answered,  <  The  Bible.'  And 
what  was  the  next  best ;  she  answered,  *  The 
Book  of  Nature.'  I  then  asked  the  next 
what  was  the  best  mode  of  education  for  a 
woman  ;  she  answered,  *  That  which  would 
make  her  rule  her  house  well.'  Lastly,  f 
asked  the  oldest  what  was  the  best  mode  of 
spending  time ;  she  answered,  <  By  laying  it 
out  in  preparation  for  a  happy  eternity." 

In  pursuance  of  this  Spartan  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  poor  childreq, — through  tup  in 
this  nngenial  climate  (where  the  Cornish  aunt 
suffered  so  much  from  chill  that  she  had  the 
habit  of  putting  on  patten^  to  mount  the 
stairs) ,  and  exposed  to  the  charnel  breath  of 
a  churchyard,  which  is  described  as  breeding 
perpetual  influenza  and  fever, — were  not 
allowed  to  eat  animal  food.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  the  girls  all  became  delicate, 
unhealthy,  and  spiritless, — that  the  Author 
of  **  Jane  Eyre "  never  attained  her  full 
growth,  and  that  her  elder  sisters  proved  not 
vigorous  enough  to  resist  the  dirt,  neglect, 
and  misery- of  the  foundation-school  at  Cow- 


an's Bridge,  to  whioh  they  were  sent,  bat 
died  there, — this  being  one  of  the  first  ex- 
periences of  life,  it  may  be,  which  made  its 
print  on  the  mind  of  Charlotte  Bronte. 
Another  phase  of  their  training,  common  to 
children  who  have  few  playfellows,  was  less 
inauspicious.  They  caught  up  from  the 
newspapers  names,  thoughts,  and  fancies 
concerning  the  interests  of  the  great  world 
(how  remote  a  fafe'ry  land!)  with  precocious 
eagerness  and  prejudice.  They  became 
eager  partizans  in  politics.  They  began 
for  their  own  entertainment  to  make  plays 
and  to  dream  dreams,  percursors  of  those 
which  one  day  were  to  bring  their  names 
out  of  obscurity.  Before  Charlotte  was 
fourteen  she  had  filled  twenty-two  volumes 
with  manuscript  of  an  excruciating  small- 
ness, — as  a  fao-simile  assures  us, — consisting 
of  tales,  verse,  and  conversations,  in  which 
it  is  characteristic  to  see  how  perpetually 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  figures  in  imaginary 
adventures.  This  resolution  to  be  something, 
and  by  aid  of  fancy  to  hold  some  communion 
with  the  bright  and  distant  world, — the  ex- 
ercise of  strong  family  aflections,  and  a  sense 
of  duty,  the  abiding  strength  of  which  in 
one  so  physically  feeble,  so  heavily  tried, 
and  so  incessantly  tempted  by  a  wild  imagi- 
nation as  she,  is  most  touching, — furnished 
all  the  materials  for  happiness  that  this  re- 
markable woman  enjoyed,  till  the  short 
period  of  rest  arrived,  which  was  early  closed 
by  her  death.  Every  intellectual  acquisition 
was  made  doubly  difficult  to  her  by  narrow 
fortune  and  bad  health .  She  seems,  moreover, 
in  some  passages  of  adventure,  calculated  to 
try  the  courage  of  one  so  timid  and  who  bad 
stirred  so  little  from  home,  to  have  been  only 
protected  from  accident  by  her  own  resolution 
to  acquire,  to  endure,  and  not  to  lean  heavily 
on  her  family.  With  the  view  of  making 
herself  independent  by  tuition,  she  managed 
for  herself  that  residence  in  Brussels  which 
she  subsequently  turned  to  the  uses  of  fiction 
in  '  Yillette.'  It  was  not  till  the  schemes 
of  being  a  governess  and  of  opening  a  school 
in  junction  with  her  sisters  successively  dis- 
appointed expectation  that  she  seems  reso- 
lutely to-  have  set  herself  to  consider  what 
public  use  she  could  make  of  her  acquisitions 
and  experiences.  The  story  of  her  own  and 
her  sisters'  authorship  was  told  by  herself  in 
the  remarkable  Preface  which  she  prefixed  to 
their  Remains, — and  there,  too,  in  language 
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•I  nerfoas  as  it  \ttm  aflboting,  we  were  in- 
formed that  joefc  at  the  moment  when  (as  it 
were)  the  gate  seemed  unbarred,  when  the 
ranlight  was  beginning  to  stream  in,  first 
one  life-companion  and  eonfidential  friend 
and  then  the  other  was  carried  away.  But 
Dot  till  now  has  the  world  learnt  that  the 
efforts  by  which  this  indomitable  will  at  last 
reached  its  aim  were  made  while  Miss  Bronte 
was  ministering  to  her  father  under  the 
heavy  affliction  of  blindness  (since  relieyed) , 
and  during  years  while  her  heart  was  torn 
with  anxiety  on  behalf  of  her  brother, — a 
man  who  became  a  drunkard,  to  drown  the 
remorse  consequent  on  a  wrecked  life.  We 
are  forced  to  point  out  that  such  wreck  was 
prepared  for,  if  not  rendered  inevitable,  by 
the  alternation  of  household  severity  and 
neglect,  which  seems  to  have  distinguished 
the  edacation  of  a  strongly-characterised 
and  original  family  of  children,  but  such 
pain  as  may  be  given  is  not  of  our  seeking. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  has  told  the  whole  dismal  story, 
vithout  hesitation  or  suppression,  too  em- 
phatically for  any  one  dealing  with  it  to 
forbear  from  commenj^ 

The  pablio  know  from  Miss  Bronte's  own 
pen  how  she  entered  public  authorship,  and 
the  tales  by  herself  and  her  sisters  are  too 
fresh  in  every  one's  remembrance  to  make  it 
neoen&ry  to  return  to  them  critically.  It  is 
enoogh  if  we  say  that  almost  every  incident 
and  ebaracter  in  them  was  studied  from  life. 
In  *'  Shirley,"  that  Yorkshire  novel,  curious 
aaaeompound  of  poetical  passion  with  the 
omnmonplaces  of  rough  life, — ^Miss  Bronte 
herself  owned  to  her  originals,  some  of  whom, 
too,  knew  that  they  aat^to  her  for  their  por- 
ttaits. 

We  have  purposely,  in  dealing  with  this 
lH)ok,  confined  ourselves  to  the  inflaences 
which  made  the  suooeas  and  marred  the  hap- 
piness of  its  subject.  We  can  have  less  to 
do  with  that  brief,  better  time  during  which 
Min  Bronte  en]oyed  the  fruits  of  her  hardly- 
earned  success,  and  shall  thus  pass  over 
her  London  visits  and  London  oorresponden- 
oee,  since  they  are  sure  to  be  read.  Yet  her 
letters  are  in  meaning  so  honest,  in  style  so 
t^rse,  in  experience  so  limited,  in  apprecia- 
tion so  shrewd,  that  ,we  cannot  quit  these 
▼olumes  without  offoring  a  passage  or  two 
from  them.  It  appears  that  a  literary 
friend,  by  way  of  training  and  taming  the 
aothor  of  **  Jane  Eyre,''  had  recommended 
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to  her  a  oonxae  of  **  Miss  Austen's  novels.'* 
The  following  tells  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment: 

**  I  had  not  •seen  *  Pride  and  Prerjudioe* 
till  I  read  that  sentence  of  yours,  iumI  then 
I  got  the  book.  And  what  did  I  find  ?  An 
accurate,  daguerreotyped  portrait  of  a  coBr 
monplatfe  face;  a  carefully-fenced,  highly- 
cultivated  garden,  with  neat  borders  and 
delicate  flowers ;  but  no  glance  of  a  bright, 
vivid  physiognomy,,  no  open  country,  no 
fresh  air,  no  blue  hill,  no  bonny  beck.  I 
should  hardly  like  to  live  with  her  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  in  their  elegant  but  confined 
houses.  *  *  Now  I  can  understand  admira- 
tion of  George  Sand  ;  for  though  I  never  saw 
any  of  her  works  which  I  admired  through* 
out  (even  *  Gonsnelo,'  which  is  the  best,  or 
the  best  that  I  have  read,  appears  to  me  to 
couple  strange  extravagance  with  wondrous 
excellence),  yet  she  1ms  ti  grasp  of  mind, 
which,  if  I  cannot  fully  comprehend  I  can 
very  deeply  respeet;  she  is  sagacious  and 
profoundf; — ^Miss  Austen  is  only  shrewd- and 
observant." 

'  Here,  again,  is  a  more  touching  passage 
belonging  to  the  period  of  &me  (1849)9 
written  whcD  Miss  Bronte  was  the  one  sur-^ 
vivor  of  the  six  who  had 

**  filled  one  house  with  gke.'* 

"  My  life  is  what  I  expected  jt  to  be^. 
Sometimes,  when  I  wake  m  the  morning, 
and  know  that  Solitude,  Remembrance,  and 
Longing  are  to  be  almost  my  sole  comnan-* 
ions  all  day  through, — that  at  night  I  soall 

fo  to  bed  with  them,  that  they  will  lone 
eepme  sleepless,  that  next  morning  rshaU' 
wake  to  them  again, — sometimes,  Nell,  I 
have  a  heavy  heart  of  it.  But  crushed  I  am 
not,  yet ;  nor  robbed  of  elasticity,  nor.  of 
hope,  nor  quite  of  endeavor.  I  have  some 
strength  to  fight  the  battle  of  Ufe.  I  am 
aware,  and  can  acknowledge,  I  have  many 
comforts,  many  mercies.^  Still  I  can  ffet  on. 
But  I  do  hope  and  prav,  that  never  may 
you,  or  any  one  I  love,  pe  placed  as  I  am. 
To  sit  in  a  lonely  room — the  clock  ticking 
loud  through  a  still  house — and  have-  open 
before  the  micid^s  eye  the  record  of  the  last 
year,  with  its  shocks,  suffivings,  losses,  as  a 
trial." 

Here  is  a  bit  of  plain  speaking,^flung  out 
and  penned  to  a  male  correspondent,  and' 
an  influential  critic,  by  a  timid,  shrinking 
woman,  to  whose  reserved  delicacy  of  man*- 
ner  all  must  bear  testimony  who  chanced  to 
meet  her,  and  who  dreaded .  strangers  so* 
severely  that  illness  and  sleeplessness  fol- 
lowed the  excitement,  of  the  gentlest  enooun- 
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ter  with  IhoM  whe  were  the  meet  anxioas  to 
Bpftve  ber  gentlenesB : 

**  I  will  tell  you  why  I  was  bo  hart  by 

that  review  in  the  < ' ;  not  becanee  its 

eritioienwae  keen  or  its  blame  sometimes 
severe ;  not  because  its  praise  was  stinted 
(for,  indeed,  I  think  yon  me  me  qaite  as 
much  praise  as  I  deserve),  bat  beoaase  after 
I  had  said  eaiuestly  that  I  wished  critics 
woald  jadge  me  as  an  author^  not  as  a  wo- 
man, yon  so  roughly — I  even  thoaght  so 
cmelly — ^handled  the  qaestion  of  sex.  I 
dare  say  you  meant  no  harm,  and  perhaps 
you  will  now  be  able  to  understand  why  I 
was  so  grieved  at  what  you  will  probably 
deem  such  a  trifle ;  but  grieved  I  was,  and 
indignant  too.  There  was  a  passage  or  two 
which  yoa  did. quite  wrong  to  write.  How- 
ever, I  will  not  bear  malice  against  vou  for 
it;  I  know  what  your  nature  IB :  it  is  not  a 
bad  or  unkind  oi^e,  though  yoa  would  often 
jar  terribly  on  some  feelinsn  with  whose 
recoil  and  quiver  you  ooul^  not  possibly 
sjfmpatbise.  I  imagine  yon  are  both  enthu- 
siastic and  implacaole,  as  you  are  at  once 
sagnoious  and  careless;  you  know  much 
and  discover  much,  but  you  are  in  such  a 
hurry  to  tell  it  all  yon  never  give  yourself 
time  to  think  how  your  reckless  eloquence 
may  affect  others ;  and,  what  is  more,  if 
you  knew  how  it  did  affeet  them,  you  would 
not  much  care." 

.There  is  inexperience— and  something  be- 
yond the  fearlessness  of  inexperience— in  the 
foregoing  extract.  In  truth,  this  complex 
woman  of  genius  seems  to  have  devoted  so 
much  honorable  energy  to  subduing  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  blighting  life  and  a  crud  position 
as  never  to  have  had  time  or  power  to  come  to 
an  agreement  with  herself.  It  would  have 
been  impossible,  we  conceive,  to  represent 
:to  her  the  light  in  which  a  series  of  novels. 
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all  the  heroines  of  whieh  Mi  in  lo^  befocB 
they  are  fallen  in  love  with,  Appear  to  aiany 
lovers  of  ficticm. 


*<  One  day,  during  that  visit  at  the 
when  I  first  met  her  (writes  Mrs.  Gaskell)^ 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of 
women's  writing  fiction;  and  some  one  re- 
marked on  the  fact  that,  in  certain  instances* 
authoresses  had  much  outstepped  the  line 
which  men  felt  to  be  proper  in  works'of  this 
kind.  Miss  Bronte  said  she  wondered  how 
far  this  was  a  natural  consequence  of  allovr- 
ing  the  imagination  to  work  too  constantlr; 
Sir  James  and  Lady  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  I 
expreMcd  our  belief  that  such  yiolations  of 
propriety  were  altogether  unconscious  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  refiorenoe  had  been 
made.  I  remember  her  grave,  earnest  way 
of  saying,  *  I  trust  God  will  toke  from  me 
whatever  power  of  invention  or  expression  I 
may  have,  before  He  lets  me  become  blind  to 
the  sense  of  what  is  fitting  or  unfitUng  to  be 
said ! ' " 

Protracted  life  and  suooeaB,  and  increased 
experience  with  what  is  best  in  society  (not 
what  is  most  convenient  in  ohaerraDoe)^ 
might  have  ripened,  and  mellowed,  aiid 
smoothed  the  creations  of  this  siogalar  bov^ 
elist  without  destroying  tiieir  oham  of  foroe 
and  individuality.  But  eonjeoture  stops  at 
the  grave-side.  At  the  time  when  '*  the 
silver  lining  of  the*  dond  "  begen  to  show 
itself,  when  domestdc  cheiuhiDg  and  pros^ 
perity  seemed  to  await  her  After  so  many 
hard,  dark,  cruel  yean,  the  end  came.  Att 
this  is  gently  and  sadly  told  by  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
with  whom  the  task  has  been  a  labor  of  love 
(a  little,  also,  of  defence),— and  who,  we 
repeat,  has  produced  <me  of  the  best  bicignk 
phies  of  a  woman  by  a  woman  which  we  can 
recall  to  mind. 


BosLivx  Castle. — ^*  A  singular  instance  of  a 
ikind  of  chivalrous  superstition  was  related  to 
me  by  the  honorable  Mrs.  Blackay,  who,  with 
'^er  amiable  daughters,  resided  here  a  few  sea- 
sons ago.    As  these  ladies  were  sitUng  together 
^ne  morning,  they  were  surprised  by  the  arri- 
val of  a  purty  of  soldiers,  who  requested  per- 
onission  to  explore  some  of  the  subterranean 
chambers,  where  the^  had  learnt  from  tradition 
that  a  knight  was  kept  confined  by  enchant- 
ment.   It  would  have  been  a  pity  to  balk  the 
^enterprising  spirit  of  these  young  heroes,  and 
fhey  were  accordingly  saffiered  to  descend  with 
torches.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add.  that 
ithe  adventure  terminated  as  unsucoeBsfmly  as 


Don  Quixote's  visit  to  the  cave  of  M( 
^Stoddart 


Obioix  OB  ZHX  Bmsm. — ^**0b  the  de- 
cesBe  of  a  hero,  it  was  said,  the  harjps  of  his 
bards  emitted  moumfal  sounds.  This  is  very 
probable;  for  the  bards,  while  sorrowing  for 
thdr  patron,  usually  susnended  to  trees  thdr 
neglected  harps,  from  whose  loosened  strings 
the  passing  gales  ml|^t  brush  soft  plaintive 
tones.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Btiuhij 
an  invisible  being,  which  is  alleged  to  be  still 
heard  in  this  country  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Seotland,  crymg  most  ]^tsous^,  en  the  death 
of  the  descendant  of  aa  ancient  beeae."— 
Walker*t  JrUI^  Bardi. 
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AmR  this,  the  family  maje  immediate 
preparations  for  their  retam.  Upon  this 
matter  Rachel  iras  extremelv  uncomfortable, 
and  much  divided  in  her  wishes.  Miss  Lucy, 
who  had  been  greatly  solaced  by  the  gentle 
ministrations  of  this  mild  little  girl,  insisted 
very  much  that  Rachel  should  remain  with 
her  until  her  friends  returned  in  sjjrlng,  or 
tOl  her  brother  had  **  established  himself." 
Rachel  herself  did  not  know  what  to  do ; 
and  her  mind  was  in  a  yery  doubtful  condi- 
tion, full  of  self-arguments.  She  did  not 
think  Louis  would  be  pleased — that  was  the 
dark  side.  The  faTorable  yiew  was,  that 
ahe  was  of  use  to  the  invalid,  and,  remain- 
ing with  her,  would  be  *'  no  burden  to  any 
one."  Rachel  poAdered,  wept,  and  con- 
sulted oyer  it  with  much  sincerity.  From 
theaociety  of  these  young  companions,  whom 
the  simple  girl  loyed,  and  who  were  so  near 
her  own  age ;  from  Louis,  her  lifelong  ruler 
and  example ;  from  the  kindly  fireside,  to 
which  she  had  looked  forward  so  long — ^it 
was  hard  enough  to  turn  to  the  invalid 
ehamben,  the  old  four-volume  novels,  and 
poor  pretty  old  Miss  Lucy's  "  disappoint- 
ment in  love."  *<Attd  if  afterwards  1  had 
to  sing  or  give  lessons,  I  should  forget  all 
my  mneic  there,"  said  Rachel.    Mrs.  Athe- 


Atheling.  Rachel  did  not  know  whether  to 
he  most  puzzled  or  grateful ;  but  to  keep  a 
certain  conscious  solemnity  out  of  her  tone 
—a  certain  mysterious  intimation  of  some- 
thing great  in  the  future— was  out  of  the 
power  of  Mamma.  ' 

^  Accordingly,  they  all  began  their  prepara- 
^ons  with  zeal  and  energy,  the  only  inuffer- 
ent  member  of  the  narty  being  Aenes,  who 
began  to  feel  herselr  a  ^ood  deal  tuone,  and 
to  lOBpect  that  she  was  indeed  in  the  enemy's 
intereet,  and  not  so  anxious  about  the  success 
of  Loais  as  she  ou^t  to  have  been.  A  few 
<iij8  afWr  Miss  Anastasia's  visit,  the  Rector 
cftme,  to  find  them  in  all  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration. He  appeared  among  them  with  a 
(Certain  solemnity,  looking  haughty  and  of- 
fended, and  received  Mrs.  Atheling's  inti- 
mation of  their  departure  with  a  nave  and 
punctilious  bow.  He  had  evidenUy  known 
It  hcfore,  and  he  looked  upon  it,  quite  as 
evidently,  as  something  done  to  thwQ^t  him 
"^  penonal  offence  to  himself. 

**  Miss  AtheUng  perhaps  has  literary  oo- 
rapation  to  call  her  to  tovrn,"  suggested  Mr. 
Riyers,  returning  to  his  original  ground  of 
displeasure,  and  trying  io  get  up  a  little 
quarrel  with  Agnes.  She  did  not  reply  to 
huo,  but  her  mother  did,  on  her  behalf. 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Rivers,  it  does  not  make 


any  difference  to  Agnes ;  she  can  write  any- 
where," said  Mrs.  Atheling.  « I  often  won- 
der how  she  gets  on  amonnt  us  all ;  but  my 
husband  has  been  left  so  long  by  himself-^ 
and  now  that  the  trial  does  not  come  on 
till  spring,  we  are  all  so  thankful  to  get 
home." 

**  The  trial  comes  on  in  serine?— I  shall 
endeavor  to  be  at  home,"  said  the  Rector — 
<*and  I  trust,  if  I  can,  be  of  any  service. 
I  am  myself  going  to  town ;  I  am  somewhat 
unsettled  in  my  plans  at  present — ^but  my 
friends  whom  I  esteem  most  are  in  London — 
people  of  scientific  and  philosophical  pur- 
suits, who  cannot  afford  to  be  tashionable. 
Shall  I  have  your  permiesion  to  call  on  you 
when  we  are  all  there  ? ' ' 

**  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  be  very  much 

E leased,"  said  Mrs.  Atheling,  flattered  by 
is  tone— <*  you  know  what  simple  people 
we  are,  and  we  do  not  keep  anv  company ; 
but  we  shall  be  very  pleasea,  and  hon- 
ored too,  to  see  you  as  we  have  seen  you 
here."  ^  '      ^ 

Agnes  was  a  little  annoyed  by  her  moth- 
er's speech.  She  looked  up  with  a  flash  of 
indignation,  and  met,  not  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Atheling,  but  those  of  Mr.  Rivers,  who  y^aa 
lookine  at  her.  The  eyes  had  a  smile  in 
them,  out  there  was  perfect  gravity  upon 
the  fiice.  She  was  confused  by  the  look, 
though  she  did  not  know  why.  The  words 
upon  her  lin  were  checked — she  looked  down 
again,  and  began  to  arrange  her  napers  with 
a  rising  color.  The  Rector's  Iook  wandered 
from  her  face,  because  he  perceived  that  he 
embarrassed  her,  but  went  no  further  than 
her  hands,  which  were  pretty  hands  enough, 
yet  nothing  half  so  exquisite  as  those  rose- 
tipned  fairy  fineers  with  which  Marian 
folaed  up  her  embroidery.  The  Rector  had 
no  eyes  at  all  for  Marian  ;  but  he  watched 
the  arraneement  of  Agnes*  papers 'with  a 
quite  involuntaiy  interest— aetected  in  an 
mstant  when  she  misplaced  one,  and  was 
very  much  disposed  to  offer  his  own  assist- 
ance, relenting  towards  her.  What  he 
meant  by  it — ^he  who  vras  really  the  heir  of 
Lord  Wmterboume,  and  by  no  means  una- 
ware of  his  own  advantages — ^Mrs.  AtheUne, 
lookinj;  on  with  quick-witted  maternal  ob- 
sefvation,  could  not  tell. 

Then  quite  abruptly— « after  he  had 
watched  all  Agnes'  papers  into  the  pockets 
of  her  ynriting-book— ne  rose  to  go  avray; 
then  he  lingered  over  the  ceremony  of  shak- 
ing hands  with  her,  and  held  hers  longer 
iian  there  was  any  occasion  for.  **Some 
time  I  hope  to  resume  our  argument,"  said 
Mr.  Rivers.  He  paused  till  she  answered 
him.  "I  do  not  know  about  argument/' 
said  Agnes,  looking  up  with  a  flash  of  spirit 
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— **  I  shonld  be  foolish  to  try  it  aminst  you. 
I  kiio,w  only  what  I  trost  in — that  is  not 
argument— I  never  meant  it  so." 

He  made  no  reply  save  by  a  bow,  and 
went  away  leaving  her  rather  excited,  a  lit- 
tle angry,  a  little  moved.  Then  they  b^an 
to  plague  her  with  questione— What  did  Mr. 
Rivers  mean?  There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  which  Agnes  knew  less  of  than  what 
Mr.  Rivers  meant.  She  tried  to  explain,  in 
a  gener|ji  way,  the  conversation  she  bad 
with  him  be/ore,  but  made  an  extremely 
lame  explanation,  which  no  one  was  satisfied 
with,  and  esca^  to  her  own  room  in  a  very 
nervous  condition,  quite  disturbed  out  of 
'  her  self-command.  Agnes  did  not  at  all 
know  what  to  make  of  her  anomalous  feel- 
ings. She  was  vexed  to  the  heart  to  feel 
how  much  she  was  interested,  while  she  dis- 
approved so  much,  and  wltti  petulant  an- 
noyance exclaimed  to  herself,  that  she 
wanted^  no  more  argument,  if  he  would  but 
let  her  alone ! 

And  then  came  the  consideration  of 
Lionel's -false  hope — ^the  hope  which  some  of 
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these  days  would  be  taken  from  him  in  a 
moment.  If  she  oould  only,  let  him  know 
what  she  knew,  her  conscience  would  be 
easy.  As  she  thought  of  this,  she  remem- 
bered how  people  have  been  told  in  fables 
secrets  as  important ;  the  idea  flashed  into 
her  mind  witn  a  certain  relief— then  came 
the  pleasure  of  creation,  the  gleam  of  life 
among  her  maze  of  thoughts;  the  fancy 
brightened  into  shape  and  graceful  fashion 
— she  began  unconsciously  to  hang  about  it 
the  shining  garments  of  genius — and  so  she 
rose  and  went  about  her  homelv  busineae, 
putting  together  the  little  frocks  of  Bell 
and  Beau,  ready  to  be  packed,  with  the  vis- 
ion growing  and  brightening  before  her 
eyes.  Then  the  definite  and  immediate  pur- 
pose of  it  gave  wa^  to  a  ^ate  native  delight 
in  the  beautiful  thing  which  began  to  grow 
and  expand  in  her  thoughts.  She  went 
down  again,  forgetting  her  vexation.  If  it 
did  no  other  good  in  the  world,  there  was 
the  brightest  stream  of  practical  relief  and 
consolation  in  Agnes  Atheling's  gift. 


CHAPTIR  XVI.-— NXW  UIFLUJAStlCS. 


Okcb  more  the  Old  Wood  Lodge  stood 
solitary. under  the  darkening  wintry  skies, 
with  no  bright  faces  at  its  windows,  nor 
fl^eam  of  household  firelight  in  the  dim 
nttle  parlor,  where  Miss  Brideet*s  shadow 
came  Sack  to  dwell  among  the  sijenoe,  a 
visionary  inhabitant.  Once  more  Hannah 
sat  solitary  in  her  kitchen,  lamenting  that 
it  was  **  loneeomer  nor  ever,'*  and  pining 
for  the  voices  of  the  children.  Hannah 
would  have  almost  been  content  to  leave  her 
native  place  and  her  own  people  to  accom- 
pany the  family  to  London ;  but  that  was  out 
of  the  question ;  and,  spite  of  all  Mamma's 
alarms,  Susan  had  really  conducted  herself 
in  a  y^Ty^  creditable  maikiner  under  her  great 
responsibility  as  housekeeper  at  Bellevue. 

The  journey  home  was  not  a  very  eventful 
one.  They  were  met  by  Pasa  ana  Louis  on 
their  arrival,  and  conductea  in  triumph  to 
their  own  little  house,  which  did  not  look  so 
attractive,  by  any  means,  as  it  used  to  do. 
Then  they  settled  down  without  more  ado 
into  the  family  use  and  wont.  With  so 
great  a  change  in  all  their  prospects  and 
intentions — so  strange  an  enlargement  of 
their  horizon  and  extension  of  their  hopes- 
it  was  remarkable  how  little  change  Well 
the  outward  life  and  customs  of  the  fiumily. 
Mjirian,  it  was  true,  was  **  engaged ;  "  but 
Marian  might  have  been  engaged  to  poor 
Harry  Oswald  without  any  great  variation 
of  circumstances ;  and  that  wiLs  always  a 
pOBsibility  lying  under  everybody's  eyes.  It 
did  not  yet  disturb  the  habits  of  the  family ; 
but  this  new  life  which  they  begisin  to  enter 
—this  life  of  separated  and  individual  inter- 


est— took  no  small  degree  Df  heart  and  spirit 
out  of  those  joint  family  pleasures  and  oo* 
cupations  into  which  Marian  constantly 
brought  a  reference  to  Louis,  which  Agnei 
passed  throueh  with  a  preoccupied  and  ab- 
stracted mind,  and  from  which  Charlie  was 
far  away.  The  stream  widened,  the  sky 
grew  broader,  yet  every  one  had  his  or  her 
separate  and  peculiar  firmament.  A  ma- 
turer,  perhaps,  and  more  complete  existenoe 
was  opening  upon  them ;  but  the  first  effect 
was  by  no  means  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  the  fiunily.  They  loved  each  oUier  as 
well  as  ever ;  but  they  were  not  so  entirely 
identical.  It  was  a  disturbing  influence, 
foreign  and  unusual ;  it  was  not  the  quiet, 
assured,  undoubting  family  happiness  of  the 
days  which  were  gone. 

Then  there  were  qther  nnacoordant  ele- 
ments. Rachel,  whom  Mrs.  Atheling  in- 
sisted upon  retainipg  with  them,  and  who 
was  extremely  eager  on  her  own  part  to  find 
something  to  do,  and  terrified  to  think  her- 
self a  burden  upon  her  friends ;  and  Louis, 
who  contented  himself  with  his  pittance  of 
income,  but  only  did  his  mete  duty  at  the 
office,  and  gave  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his 
powers  to  the  investigation  which  ensroesed 
nim.  Mrs.  Atheling  was  very  much  con- 
cerned about  Louis.  If  all  this  came  to 
nothine,  as  was  quite  probable,  she  asked 
her  husband  eagerly  what  was  to  become  of 
these  young  people — ^wbat  were  they  to  do? 
For  at  present,  instead  of  trying  to  get  on, 
Louis,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth, 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  a  visionary  pur- 
suit, and  was  content  to  have  the    mures^ 
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enough  wbioh  he  could  exist  upon.  Mr. 
AtheTing  shook  his  head,  and  could  not 
make  any  satisfactory  reply.  **  There  was 
no  dispoaition  to  idleness  about  the  boy," 
Papasaid,  with  approval.  *' He  was  work- 
ing Tery  hard,  though  he  might  make  noth- 
ing by  it ;  and  when  this  state  of  uncer- 
tainty was  put  an  end  to,  then  they  should 
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And  Marian  of  late  had  become  actively 
BOBpicious  and  observant.  Marian  attacked 
her  mother  boldly,  and  without  concealment. 
''Mamma,  it  is  something  about  Louis  that 
Charlie  has  gone  abroad  for !  "  she  said,  in 
an  unezpect^  sally,  which  took  the  garrison 
by  surprise. 

*<  My  dear,  how  could  you  think  of  such 
a  thing  ?  "  cried  ti^e  prudent  Mrs.  Athelinz. 
**Wbat  could  Miss  Anastasia  have  to  do 
vith  Louis?  Why,  she  never  so  much  as 
8a^  him,  yoa  know.  Tou  must,  by  no 
means,  take  foolish  fancies  into  yo^r  nead. 
I  dare  say,  after  all,  he  must  belong  to  Lord 
Winterbourne." 

Marian  asked  no  more;  but  she  did  not 
fail  to  communicate  her  suspicions  to  Louis, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  "I  am  quite 
Bare,"  said  Marian,  not  scrupling  even  to 
ezpreas  her  convictions  in  presence  of  Agnes 
and  Rachel,  **  that  Charlie  has  gone  abroad 
for  something  about  you . " 

<<  Something  about  me !  "  Louis  was  con- 
siderably startled :  he  was  even  indignant 
for  a  moment.  He  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  having  secret  enterprises  undertaken  for 
him,  or  to  know  less  about  himself  than 
Marian's  young  brother  did.  **  You  must 
be  mistaken,"  he  said,  with  a  momentary 
haughtiness.  "  Charlie  is  a  very  acute  fel- 
low, bat  I  do  not  see  that  he  is  likely  to 
trouble  himself  about  me." 

''0,  but  it  was  Miss  Anastasia,"  said 
Marian,  eagerly. 

Then  Louis  oolored,  and  drew  himself  up. 
His  first  idea  was  that  Miss  Anastasia  looked 
for  evidence  to  prove  him  the  son  of  Lord 
Winterbourne ;  and  he  resented,  with  natural 
^hemence,  the  interference  of  the  old  lady. 
"  We  have  come  to  a  miserable  paSs,  ixx" 
^eed,"  he  said,  with  bitterness,  <*when 
people  investigate  privately  to  prove  this 
wretched  lie  against  us." 

**  Bat  you  do  not  understand,"  cried 
Rachel.  **  0,  Louis,  I  never  told  you  what 
Miss  Anastasia  said.  She  said  you.were  to 
f&ke  the  name  of  Atheling,  because  it  meant 
iUastrious,  and  because  the  exiled  princes 
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were  named  so.  Both  Marian  and  Agnes 
heard  her.  She  is  a  friend,  Louis.  0,  I 
am  sure  if  she  is  inquiring  any  thing,  it  is 
all  for  our  good !  " 

The  color  rose  still  higher  upon  Louis' 
cheek.  He  did  not  quite  comprehend  at  the 
moment  this  strange,  sudden  side-light  which 
glanced  down  upon  the  question  which  was 
so  important  to  him.  He  did  not  pause  to 
follow,  nor  see  to  what  it  might  lead ;  but  it 
struck  him  as  a  clue  to  somethine,  though 
he  was  unable  to  discover  what  tnat  some- 
thing was.  Atheling !  the  youth's  imagin- 
ation flashed  back  in  a  moment  upon  those 
disinherited  descendants  of  Alfred,  tke  Edgars 
and  Margarets,  who,  instead  of  princely 
titles,  bore  only  that  additbn  to  their  name. 
He  was  as  near  the  truth  at  that  moment  as 
people  wandering  in  profound  darkness  |ire 
often  near  the  light.  Another  step  would 
have  brought  him  to  it ;  but  Louis  did  not 
take  that  step,  and  was  not  enlightened. 
His  heart  rose,  however,  with  the  ouming 
impatience  of  one  who  comes  within  sight 
of  the  gaol.  He  started  involuntarily  with 
haste  and  ea^ness.  He  was  jealous  that 
even  friendly  investigation  should  be  the  first 
to  find  out  the  mystery.  He  felt  as  if  he 
would  have  a  better  right  to  anything  which 
might  be  awaiting  him,  if  he  discovered  it 
himdelf. 

Upon  all  this  tumult  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing Agnes  looked  on,sajine  nothing — ^looked 
on,  by  no  means  enioving lier  spectatorship 
and  superior  knowledge.  It  was  a  "  situa- 
tion" which  mieht  have  pleased  Mr.  Endi- 
cot^Tbut  it  terribly  embarrassed  Agn^,  who 
found  it  no  pleasure  at  all  to  be  so  much 
wiser  than  her  neighbors.  She  dared  not 
confide  tfie  secret  to  Louis  any  more  than 
she  could  to  the  Rector ;  and  she  would  have 
been  extremely  unhappy  between  them,  but 
for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  that  fable, 
which  was  quickly  growing  into  shape  and 
form.  It  had  passed  out  of  her  controlling 
hands  already,  and  began  to  exercise  over 
her  the  swa^  which  a  real  created  thine  al- 
ways exercises  over  the  mind  even  of  its 
author ;  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  direct  per- 
sonal a£bir  she  had  intended  to  make  it ;  it 
told  its  story,  but  after  a  more  delicate  pro- 
cess, and  Agnes  expended  all  her  graceful 
fancy  upon  its  perfection.  She  thought 
now  that  Louis  might  find  it  out  as  well  as 
the  .Rector.  It  was  an  eloquent  appeal, 
heart-warm  and  touching  to  them  both. 


CHArTER  XVII. — RACBXL's  DOUBTS. 


Attsb  Louis,  the  most  urgent  business  in 
the  house  of  the  Atl^elings  was  that  of 
Rachel,  who  was  so  pertinaciously  anxious 
to  be  employed,  that  her  friends  found  it 
Tery  difficult  to  evade  her  constant  entreaties. 


Rachel's  education — or  rather  Rachel's  want 
of  eduintion — ^had  been  very  different  from 
that  of  Marian  and  Agnes.  She  had  no 
traditions  of  respectability  to  deter  her  from 
any  thing  she  ooold  do ;  and  she  had  been 
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accQBtomed  to  siog  to  the  gaesti  at  Winter- 
bourne,  and  concladed  that  it  woald  make 
Tery  littiie  di£ference  to  her,  whether  her 
performance  was  in  a  public  concert-room 
or  a  private  assembly.  *'No  one  would 
care  at  all  for  me ;  no  one  would  erer  think 
of  me  or  look  at  me,"  said  Rachel.  "  If  I 
sang  well,  that  would  be  all  that  any  one 
thought  of;  and  we  need  not  tell  Louis — 
and  I  wpuld  not  mind  myself— and  no  one 
would  eyer  know." 

<<BulPI  have  great  objections  to  it,  mj 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Atheling,  with  some  sof- 
emnitj.  '*  I  should  rather  a  hundred  times 
take  m.work  myself,  or  do  anj  thing  with 
my  own  hands,  than  let  my  girls  do  this. 
It  is  not  respectable  for  a  young  girl.  A 
public  appearance !  I  should  be  grieved  and 
ashamea  beyond  any  thing.  I  should  indeed, 
my  dear." 

« I  am  very  sorry,  Mrs.  Atheling,"  said 
Baohel,  wistfully ;  **  but  it  is  not  any  thing 
wroMC." 

"  Not  wrong— but  not  at  all  resj^ectable," 
said  Mrs.  Atheling,  *<  and  unfeminine,  and 
very  danmous  indeed,  and  a  discreditable 
position  ror  a  young  girl." 

Rachel  blumed  and  was  yory  much  dis- 
concerted, but  still  did  not  give  up  the  point. 
*'  I  thought  it  so  when  they  tried  to  force 
me,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone ;  **  but  now,  no 
one  need  know ;  and  people,  j)erhaps,  might 
have  me  at  their  houses ;  ladies  sing  in  com- 

Kny.  Yon  would  not  mind  me  doing  that, 
rs.  Atheling?  Or  I  could  ^iye  kesons. 
Perhaps  yon  think  it  is  all  yanity ;  but  in- 
deed they  used  to  think  me  a  yeiy  good  sineer, 
long  dfp.  0,  Agnes,  do  you  remeinber 
that  oul  gentleman  at  the  Willows?  that 
yery  old  gentleman  who  used  to  talk  to  you? 
I  think  he  could  help  me  if  yon  would  only 
speak  to  him." 

'<Mr.  Amr?  I  think  he  could,"  said 
Agnes;  **  out,  Rachel,  mamma  says  you 
must  not  think  of  it.  Marian  does  not  do 
any  thing,  and  why  should  you?  " 

« I  am  no  one's  daughter,"  said  Rachel, 
sadly.  *<  You  are  all  very  kind ;  but  Louis 
has  only  a  yery  little  money ;  and  I  will  not 
—indeed  I  will  not— be  a  burden  upon  you." 

*<  Rachel,  my  dear,"  said  BIrs.  Atheline, 
<*  do  not  speaK  so  foolishly ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  can  do.  Agnes  shall  write 
down  all  about  it  to  Miss  Anastasia,  and  ask 
her  advice,  and  whether  she  consents  to  it ; 
and  if  she  consents,  I  will  not  object  any 
more.  I  promise  I  shall  not  stand  in  the 
way  at  all,  if  Miss  Anastasia  decides  for 
you." 

Rache}  looked  up  with  a  little  wonder. 
"  But  Miss  Anastasia  has  nothing  tMlo  with 

I,"  said  the  astonished  girl.    *<  I  would 
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rattier  obej  yon  than  Miss  Rivets,  a  great 
deal.    Why  should  we  consult  Aer?  " 

'*  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Atheling,  with  im- 
portance, '*  you  must  not  ask  any  questions 
at  present.  I  have  my  reasons.  Miss  Anas- 
tasia takes  a  great  intnest  in  you,  and  I  have 
a  very  good  reason  for  what  I  say." 

This  made  an  end  of  the  argument ;  but 
Rachel  was  extremely  puzzled,  and  could 
not  understand  it.  She  was  not  very  quick- 
witted, this  gentle  little  girl ;  she  be^ui  to 
have  a  certain  awe  of  Miss  Anastasia,  and  to 
suppose  that  it  must  be  her  superior  wisdom 
which  made  every  one  ask  her  opinion. 
Rachel  could  not  conclude  upon  any  other 
reason,  and  accordingly  awaited  with  a  little 
solemnity  the  decision  of  Miss  Rivers.  Tfaej 
were  in  a  singular  harmony,  all  these  young 
people ;  not  one  of  them  but  had  some  great 
Question  hanging  in  the  balance,  which  they 
tnemselves  were  not  sufficient  to  conckde 
upon — something  that  might  change  and 
color  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

Another  event  oocurrine  just  at  this  time, 
made  Rachel  for  a  time  Uie  heroine  of  the 
family.  Charlie  wrote  home  with  great 
regularity,  like  a  good  son  as  he  vras.  His 
letters  were  very  short,  and  not  at  all  explan- 
atoiy ;  but  they  satisfied  his  mother  that 
he  had  not  taken  a  fever,  nor  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  robbers,  and  that  was  so  far  well. 
In  one  of  these  epistles,  however,  the  young 
gentleman  extended  his  brief  report  a  little, 
to  describe  to  them  a  fiunilvwith  which  1ft 
had  formed  acquaintance.  There  were  a  lot 
of  girls,  Charlie  said;  and  one  of  them, 
called  Giulia  Remori,  was  strangely  like 
*'  Miss  Rachel ;  "  '<  not  exactly  like,"  wrote 
Charlie, — **not  like  Agnes  and  Marian" 
(who,  by  the  way,  had  only  a  very  vague  re- 
semblance to  each  other) .  "  You  would  not 
suppose  them  to  be  nsters;  but  I  always 
think  of  Miss  Rachel  when  I  see  this  Signora 
Giulia.  They  say,  too,  she  has  a  great 
genius  for  music,  and  I  heard  her  sing  once 
myself,  like—  ;  well,  I  cannot  say  what 
it  was  like.  The  most  glorious  music,  I 
believe,  under  the  skies." 

*<  Mamma,  that  cannot  be  Charlie !  "  said 
the  girls  simultaneously ;  but  it  was  Charlie, 
without  any  dispute,  and  Marian  clapped 
her  hands  in  triumph,  and  exclaimed  that  be 
must  be  in  love;  and  there  stood  Rachel, 
very  much  interested,  wistful,  and  smiling. 
The  tender-hearted  ^irl  had  the  jneatest  pro- 
pensity to  make  friendships.  Sne  received 
the  idea  of  this  foreign  Giulia  into  her  heart 
in  a  moment,  and  ran  forth  eagerly  at  the 
time  of  Louis'  usual  evening  visit  to  meet 
him  at  the  gate,  and  tell  him  this  little  bit 
of  romance.  It  m^ted  Louis  a  great  deal 
more  deeply  than  it  moved  Rachel.     This 
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time  his  eye  flashed  to  the  truth  like  light- 
niog.  He  began  to  ^ive  serious  thought  to 
what  Marian  bad  said  of  Charlie's  object, 
and  of  Miss  Anastasia.  *'  Hush,  Rachel," 
be  said,  with  [^dden  gravity.  *'  Hush,  I 
Bee  it;  this  is  some  one  belonging  to  our 
mother." 

*<  Our  mother !  ^'  The  two  orphans  stood 
together  at  the  little  gate,  silenced  by  the 
name.  They  had  never  speculated  much 
upon  this  parent.  ^  It  was  one  of  the  miseries 
or  their  cruel  position,  that  the  very  idea  of 
a  dead  mother,  which  is  to  most  minds  the 
'  most  saintlike  and  holy  imagination  under 
h^ven,  brought  to  them  their  bitterest  pang 
of  disgrace  and  humiliation.  Tet  now  Louis 
stood  silent,  pondering  it  with  the  deepest 
eagerness.  A  burning. impatience  possessed 
the  young  man ;  a  vi^ent  color  rose  over  his 
face.  He  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  of  an 
imconoemed  inquirer  into  matters  so  instant! y 
momentous  to  himself.  He  was  not  at  all 
amiable  in  his  impulses ;  his  immediate  and 
wild  fiincy  wf^  to  rush  away,  on  foot  and 
penniless,  as  he  was;   to  turn  off  Charlie 
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summarily  from  his  mission,  if  he  had  one; 
and  without  a  clue,  or  a  guide,  or  a  morsel 
of  information  which  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion, by  sheer  force  of  energy  and  desperation 
to  find  it  out  himself.  It  was  misery  to  so 
in  quietly  to  the  quiet  house,  even  to  too 
presence  of  Marian,  with  such  a  fancy  bum* 
ing  in  his  mind.  He  left  Rachel  abruptly, 
without  a  word  of  explanation,  and  went 
off  to  make  inquiries  about  travelling.  It 
was  perfectly  vain,  but  it  was  some  satisfac- 
tion to  the  fever  of  his  mind.  Leuis'  de* 
fection  made  Marian  very  angry ;  when  he 
came  next  day  they  had  their  first  quarrel, 
and  parted  in  ^reat  distraction  and  misery, 
mutually  convinced  of  the  treachery  and 
wretcheoneBS  of  this  world  ;  but  made  it  up 
again  very 'shortly  after,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  one  concerned.  With  these  things 
happening  day  by  day,  with  their  impatient 
and  fiery' Orlando  always  in  some  degree  in- 
flaming the  house,  it  is  not  necessary  to  saj 
how  wonderful  a  revolution  had  been  wrought 
upon  the  quiet  habitudes  of  this  little  house 
in  Bellevue^ 
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Ym  the  household  felt,  in  spite  of  itself,  a 
difference  by  no  means  agreeable  between  the 
Old  Wood  Lodge  and  Bellevue.  The  dull 
briek  wall  of  laurel  House  was  not  nearly 
BO  pleasant  to  look  upon  as  that  great  am- 
phitheatre with  its  maze  of  wan  waters  and 
willow-trees,  where  the  sunshine  flashed 
among  the  spires  of  Oxford ;  neither  was 
MiBB  W ilsie,  kind  and  amusing;  as  she  was, 
at  all  a  fl;o<>d  substitute  for  Miss  Anastasia. 
They  haa  Louis,  it  was  true,  but  Louis  was 
ID  love,  and  belonged  io  Marian ;  and  no  one 
within  their  range  was  at  all  to  be  compared 
io  the  Rector.  Accustomed  to  have  their 
interest  fixed,  after  their  own  cottage,  upon 
the  Old  Wood  House  and  Winterboume  Hall, 
they  were  a  little  dismayed,  in  spite  of  them- 
Klves,  to  see  the  meagpreness  and  small 
dimensions  even  of  Eillieorankie  Lodge.  It 
was  a  difierent  world  altogether — ^axm  they 
did  not  know  at  the  first  gluice  how  to  make 
the  two  compatible.  The  little  house  in  the 
country,  now  that  they  had  left  it,  ^ew 
more  and  more  agreeable  by  comparison. 
Mrs.  Atbeling  forgot  that  she  had  thought 
it  damp,  and  all  jof  them.  Mamma  herself 
^on^  the  rest,  began  to  think  of  their  return 
in  eprittg. 

And  as  the  winter  weht  on,  Agnes  made 
progress  with  her  fable.  She  did  not  vrrite 
It  carefully,  but  she  did  write  it  with  fervor, 
and  the  haste  of  a  mind  concerned  and  in 
Ernest.  The  story  had  altered  considerably 
since  she  first  thought  of  it.  There  was  in 
it  a  real  heir  whom  nolxidy  knew,  and  a  sup- 

C3d  heir,  who  was  the  true  hero  of  the 
k*    The  real  heir  had  a  love-story,  and 


the  prettiest  jfionc^  in  the  vrorld ;  but  about 
her  nero  Agnes  was  timid,  presenting  a  ^cand 
vaeue  outline  of  him,  and  describing  him  in 
sublime  general  terms ;  for  she  was  not  at 
all  an  experienced  young  lady,  though  she 
was  an  author,  but  nerself  regarded  her  hero 
with  a  certain  awe  and  respect,  and  imper- 
fect understanding,  as  young  men  and  young 
women  of  poetio  conditions  are  wont  to  re- 
g;ard  each  other.  From  this  cause  it  resulted 
that  you  were  not  very  clear  about  the  Six 
Charles  Grandison  of  the  young  novelist.  Her 
pretty  heroine  was  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam ; 
and  even  the  Louis  of  her  story  was  definable, 
and  mi^ht  be  reco^ised ;  but  the  other  law 
half  visible,  sometimes  shining  out  in  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  somewhat  tremulous  light,  but 
for  the  most  part  enveloped  in  shadow: 
everybody  else  in  the  tale  spoke  of  him^ 
thought  of  him,  and  were  marvellously  it»- 
fluenoed  by  him ;  but  his  real  appearances 
were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  importance  he 
had  acquired. 

The  sole  plot  of  the  story  was  connected 
with  the  means  by  which  the  unsuspected 
heir  came  to  a  knowledge  of  his  rights,  and 
gained  his  true  place ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing considerably  exciting  to  Agnes  in  her 
present  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  fiction, 
and  the  steps  she  took  to  make  the  title  of 
her  imaginary  Louis  clear.  She  used  to 
pause,  and  wonder  in  the  midst  of  it, 
whether  such  chances  as  these  would  befall 
the  true  Louis,  and  how  far  the  means  of 
her  invention  would  resemble  the  real 
means.  It  was  a  very  odd  occupation,  and 
interested  her  strangely.    It  was  not  very 
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nuoh  of  a  story,  neither  was  it  written  with 
that  full  perfection  of  style  which  comes  hy 
experience  and  the  progress  of  years ;  but 
it  had  something  in  its  faultjr  grace,  and 
earnestness,  and  simplicity,  which  was  per- 
haps more  attractire  than  the  maturbd  per- 
fectness  of  a  style  which  had  been  carefully 
formed,  and  **  left  nothing  to  desire/'  It 
was  sparkling  with  youth,  and  it  was  warm 
from  the  heart.  It  went  into  no  greater 
bulk  than  one  small  volume,  whicn  Mr. 
Burlington  put  into  glowing  red  cloth,  em- 
bellish^ with  two  enerarings,  and  orna- 
mented with  plenty  of  eilding.  It  came 
out,  a  wintry  Christmas  flower,  making  no 
such  excitement  in  the  house  as  Hope  Tutzle' 
^oed  had  done;  and  Agnes  had  the  satis- 
faction of  handing  oyer  to  papa,  to  look  up 
in  his  desk  in  the  office,  a  delightfully  crisp, 
crackling,  newly-issued  fifty-poun^  note. 

And  Christmas  had  just  gfyen  way  to  the 
New  Year  when  the  Kector  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Belleyne.  He  was  still  more 
eager,  animated,  and  hopeful  than  he  had 
been  when  they  saw  him  last.  His  extreme 
high-church  clerical  costume  was  entirely 
abandoned ;  he  still  wore  black,  but  it  was 
riot  very  professional,  and  he  appeared  in 
these  unknown  parts  with  books  in  his 
bands,  and  smiles  on  his  face.  When  he 
came  into  the  little  parlor,  he  did  not  seem 
at  an  to  notice  its  limited  dimensions,  but 
greeted  them  all  with  an  effusion  of  pleasure 
and  kindness,  which  greatly  toucbed  the 
heart  of  Agnes,  and  moyed  her  mother,  in 
her  extreme  gratification  and  pide,  jxi  some- 
thing very  lilce  tears.  Mr.  Rtyers  inquired 
at  once  for  Louis,  with  great  gravity  and 
interest,  but  shook  his  heM  when  he  heard 
what  his  present  occupation  was. 

<*  This  will  not  do  ;  will  he  come  and  see 
me,  or  shall  I  wait  upon  him?"  said  the 
Rector  with  a  subduea  smile,  as  he  remem- 
bered the  youthful  haughtiness  of  Louis. 
'*  I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to  him  abont 


young 
ers ;  something  better  may  sarely  be  &und 
for  him  than  this  lawyer's  office.'' 

Mrs.  Atheling  was  a  little  piqued  in  spite 
of  herself.  *'  My  son,  when  he  is  at  home, 
is  there,"  said  the  good  mother;  and  her 
visitor  did  not  fail  to  see  the  significance  of 
the  tone. 

''He  is  not  at  home  now — ^where  ishe?  " 
said  the  Rector. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation.  Agnes 
turned  to  look  at  him,  her  color  rising  vio- 
lently, and  Mrs.  Atheling  faltered  in  her 
reply. 

*'  He  has  gone  abroad  to ^make  some 

inquiries,"  said  Mrs.  Atheling;   <*  though 


he  is  so  very  yonng,  people  have  great  con- 
fidence in  him;  and — ^it  may  turn  ontveocy 
important  indeed,  what  he  has  gone  about." 

Once  more  Agnes  cast  a  troubled  glance 
upon  the  Rector-^he  heard  of  it  with  such 
perfect  unconcem^-this  inquirer  which  in  a 
moment  might  strike  his  ambition  to  Use 
dust. 

He  ceased  at  once  speaking  on  this  su!^ 
ject,  which  did  not  interest  him.  He  said^ 
turning  to  her,  that  he  had  brought  sonie 
books  about  which  he  wanted  Miss  AtheK 
ing's  opinion.  Ajgnes  shrank  back  immedK  « 
ately  m  natural  diffidence,  but  revived 
again „  before  she  vras  aware,  in  all  her  old 
impulse  of  opposition.  **  If  it  is  wrong  to 
write  books,  is  it  right  to  form  opinions 
upon  them?"  said  Agnes.  Mr.  Rivers  ui>> 
perceptibly  grew  a  litQe  loftier  and  statelier 
as  she  spoke; 

**  I  think  I  have  explained  my  sentimentt 
on  that  point,"  said  the  Rector ;  "  there  is 
no  one  whose  appreciation  I  should  set  so 
high  a  value  on  as  that  of  an  intelligent 
woman." 

It  was  Agnes'  turn  to  blush  and  say  noCH^ 
in^,  as  she  met  his  eye.  When  Mr.  Rivets 
said  '*  an  intelligent  woman,"  he  meant^ 
though  the  expression  was  not  romantic,  his 
own  ideal ;  and  there  lay  his  books  npon  the 
table,  evidences  of  his  choice  of  a  critia 
She  began  to  busy  herself  with  them,  loo]^ 
ing  quite  vacantly  at  the  title-pages ;  won*' 
dering  if  there  was  .any  thing  besides  boolo, 
and  controversies,  and  opinions,  to  be  found 
in  the  Rector's  heart. 

When  Mrs.  Atheline,  in  her  natural  pridS 
and  satisfaction,  bethought  her  of  that 
pretty  little  book  with  its  two  illustrations, 
and  its  cover  in  crimson  and  gold,  she 
brought  a  copy  to  the  table  immediatelyb 
«  My  dear,  perhaps  Mr.  Rivers  might  like 
to  look  at  this  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Atheling.  •«  It 
has  only  been  a  week  published,  but  people 
speak  very  well  of  it  already.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  story.  I  think  yon  wonld  like  itr- 
Agnes,  my  love,  vrrite  Mr.  Rivers'  name.*' 

<'  No,  no,  mamma! "  cried  Agnes  hd^ 
riedly ;  sl^e  put  away  the  red  book  from  her, 
and  went  away  from  the  table  in  haste  and 
agitation.  Very  true,  it  was  written  almost 
for  him — but  she  was  dismayed  at  the  idea 
of  being  called  to  write  in  it  Lionel  Riven^ 
name. 

He  took  up  the  book,  however « and  looked 
at  it  in  the  gravest  silence.  The  Heir  ;r- 
he  read  the  title  aloud,  and  it  seemed  to 
strike  him ;  then  without  another  word  he 
put  the  little  volume  safely  in  his  pocket, 
repeated  his  message  to  Louis,  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  somewhat  grave  and  ab- 
stracted, took  his  leave  of  them  and  has- 
tened away. 
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The  Rectot  became  a  very  firaqaent  visitor 
during  the  few  following  weeks  at  Bellerue. 
Louis  had  gone  to  see  him,  as  he  desired, 
and  Mr.  Rivers  anzioasly  endeavored  to  per- 
Boade  the  yoath  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
**  assisted. "  Loais  as  strennoasly  resisted 
etery  proposal  of  the  kind ;  he  was  toiling 
<m  in  parsuit  of  himself,  throneb  his  me- 
moir of  Lord  Winterboume — still  eager  and 
full  of  expectation— still  proad,  ana  refas- 
iDg  to  be  indebted  to  any  one.  Th9  Rector 
areued  with  him  like  an  elder  brother. 
*<Let  us  grant  that  you  are  saccess- 
fol,*'  said  Mr.  Rivers ;  *'  let  us  suppose 
that  yon  make  an  unquestionable  disoovery,- 
what  position  are  you  in  to  pursue  it? 
Yoar  sister,  even — recollect  your  sister — you 
c^DOt  provide  for  her.** 

His  sister  was  Louis'  grand  difficulty ;  he 
Bit  fais  lip  and  the  fiery  glow  of  shame  came 
to  his  face.  **  I  cannot  provide  for  her,  it 
in  true.  I  am  bitterly  asnamed  of  it ;  but, 
at  least,  she  is  among  friends.** 

*'Tou  do-  me  small  credit,"  said  4he  Rec- 
tor ;  <«  but  I  will  not  ask,  on  any  terms,  for 
a  friendship  which  is  refused  to  me.  Yon 
Cre  not  even  in  the  way  of  advancement ; 
and  to  lose  your  time  after  this  fashion  is 
madnesi.  liOt  me  see  you  articled  to  these 
people  whom  you  are  with  now ;  that  is,  at 
least,  a  chi^nee,  though  not  a  great  one. 
If  I  ean  accomplish  it,  will  you  consent  to 
fliis?"  I 

Loois  paused  a  little,  grateful  in  his 
Beart,  though  his  tongue  was  slow  to  utter 
his  sentiments.  •**  Tou  are  trying  to  do  me 
a  great  service,'*  said  the  young  man ; 
**yon  think  me  a  churl,  and  un^tcful,  but 
you  endeavor  to  benefit  me  agamst  my  will 
-<-is  it  not  true?  I  am  pust  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  no  miracle  in  the  world  would 
fleem  wonderful  to  me ;  it  is  possible  in  the 
Chances  of  the  future,  that  we  two  may  be 
Kt  up  against  each  other.  I  cannot  accept 
this  service  from  you — from  you,  or  from 
KDT  other.    I  must  wait.'* 

The  Rector  turned  away  almost  with  im- 
patience. **  Do  you  suppoee  yon  can  spend 
your  life  in  this  fashion^your  Ufis?'^  he 
odaimed,  with  some  heat. 

''  My  life !  "  said  Louis.  He  was  a  little 
startled  with  this  conclusion.  "  I  thank 
you,"  he  added  abruptly,  "  for  your  help, 
Tor  your  advioe,  for  your  reproof— I  than): 
yoQ  heartily,  but  I  have  no  more  to  say.'* 

That  was  how  the  eonversation  ended, 
pionel,  erieved  for  the  follv  of  the  bov,  smil- 
ing to  himself  at  Louis' Strang  ddusion 
that  he,  who  was  the  very  beau-ideal  of  the 
race  of  Rivers,  belonged  to  another  house, 
went  to  his  rest,  with  a  mind  disturbed,  full 
of  difiicaltiee,  and  of  ambition,  workinc  out 
one  solemn  problem,  and  touohed  with  ieii- 
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der  dreams ;  yet  always  remembering,  with 
a  pleasure  he  could  not  restrain,  the  great 
change  in  his  position,  and  that  he  was  now, 
not  merely  the  Rector,  but  the  heir  of  Win- 
terboume. Louis,  on  his  part,  went  home 
to  his  dark  little  lodging,  with  the  swell  and 
tumult  of  excitement  in  his  mind,  and  could 
not  sleep.  He  seemed  to  be  dizzied  with  t^ 
rushing  shadows  of  a  crowd  of  coming  events^ 
He  was  not  well ;  his  abstinence,  his  studio 
ousness,  his  change  of  place  and  life,  had 
weakened  his  young  frame;  these  rushing 
wings  .seemed  to  tingle  in  his  ears,  and  his 
temples  throbbed  as  if  they  kept  time.  He 
rose  in  the  middle  of  the  nieht,  in  the  deep 
wintry  silence  and  moonlight,  to  open  his 
window,  and  feel  the  cold  air  upon  Lis  broia. 
There  he  saw  the  moonbeams  tailing  softly, 
not  on  any  imposing  scene,  but  on  the  humble 
roof  underneath  whose  shelter  sweet  voices 
and  young  hearts,  devout  and  guileless, 
prayed  for  him  every  night;  the  thought 
calmed  him  into  sudden  humility  and  quieK 
ness;  and,  in  his  poverty,  and  hope,  and 
youth,  he  returned  to  his  humble  bed,  and 
slept.  Lionel  was  waking  too ;  but  be  did. 
not  know  of  any  one  who  prayed  for  Aim 
in  all  this  cold-hearted  world. 

But  the  Rector  became  a  very  fi;equent 
visitor  in  Bellevue.  He  had  reaa  the  little  * 
book — ^read  it  with  a  kind  of  startled  coi^ 
sciousnees,  the  first  time,  that  it  looked  like 
a  true  story,  and  seemed  somehow  familiar 
to  himself.  But  by-and-by  he  besan  to  keep 
it  by  him,  and,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  story, 
to  take  it  up  idly  when  he  was  doing  nothing 
else,  and  refer  to  it  as  a  kind  of  companion. 
It  was  not,  in  any  degree  whatever,  an  iiw 
tellectual  display ;  he  by  no  means  felt  him-* 
self  pitted  against  the  author  of  it,  or  en- 
tering into  any  kind  of  rlvalship  with  hes. 
The  stream  sparkled  and  flashed  to  the  sui»- 
shine  as  it  ran ;  but  it  flowed  with  a  sweet 
spontaneous  readiness,  and  bore  no  trace  of 
artificial  force  and  effort.  It  wanted  a  great 
many  of  the  qualities  which  critics  praise. 
There  was  no  great  visible  strain  of  power, 
no  forcible  evidence  of  difficulties  overcome^ 
The  reader  knew  very  well  that  he  could  not 
have  done  this,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  yet  his 
intellectual  pride  was  not  roused,  it  was 
genius  solacing  itself  with  its  own  romaunt, 
singing  bj^the  way ;  it  was  not  talent  get- 
ting up  an  exhibition  for  the  astonishment, 
or  the  enlightenment,  or  the  instruction  of 
others.  Agnes  defeated  her  own  purpose  by 
the  very  means  she  had  taken  to  proourci  it. 
The  Rector  forgot  all  about  the  story  think- 
ing of  the  writer  of  it :  he  became  mdiffeiv. 
ent  to  what  she  had  to  tell,  but  dwelt  and 
lingered'— not  like  a  critic — ^like  something 
very  difloreiit^-iipoa  the  cadence  of  ber 
,  voicik 
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To  tell  the  trath,  between  hie  Tieite  to 
Bellevae,  and  bis  maeingi  thereafter— his 
■tadj  of  this  little  fable  of  Agnes\  and  his 
vague  mental  ezcanioDs  into  the  future, 
Lionel  Rivera,  had  he  yielded  to  the  fiiscina- 
tion,  would  have  found  verj  near  enough  to 
do.  But  he  was  manful  enough  to  resist 
this  trance  of  fairyland.  He  was  beginning 
to  be '* in  love ; ''nobody  oould  dispute  it ; 
it  was  visible  enough  to  wake  the  most  en- 
tire sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  Marian  and 
Baohel,  and  to  make  for  the  mother  of  the 
family  wakeful  nights,  and  a  most  uneasy 
pillow ;  but  be  was  far  from  being  at  ease  or 
in  peace.  His  friends  in  London  were  of  a 
class  as  different  as  possible  from  these  hum- 
ble people  who  were  rapidly  srowing  nearer 
than  friends.  They  were  au  men  of  great 
intelligenee,  of  great  powers,  scholars,  phil- 
osophers, authorities — ^men  who  bdonged, 
ana  professed  to  belong,  to  the  ruling  Sass 
of  intelleot,  prophets  and  apostles  of  a  new 

Kneration.    The^  were  not  much  given  to 
lieving  any  thing,  though  some  among 
them  had  a  weakneas  for  mesmerism   or 

3 iritual  manifestations.  They  investigated 
I  beliefs  and  faeulties  of  believing,  and  re- 
oeived  ail  marvelous  stories,  from  the  Catho- 
lic legends  of  the  saints  to  the  miracles  of 
theNew«l?e8tament,  on  one  general  ground  of 
indulgence,  charitable  and  tender,  asmvtbical 
stories  which  meant  something  in  their  day. 
Most  of  them  wrote  an  admirable  strle — 
most  of  them  occasionally  said  very  profound 
things  which  nobodv  could  nnderstind ;  all 
of  them  were  schoIarB  and  gentlemen,  as 
blameless  in  their  lives  as  theT  Were  superior 
in  their  powers ;  and  all  of  them  livedT upon 
a  kind  of  intellectual  platform,  philoso- 
phical demigods,  suflbuent  for  themselves, 
and  looking  down  with  a  good  deal  of  curi- 
osity, a  little  contempt  and  a  little  pity, 
ttpon  the  crowds  who  thronged  below  of  com- 
mon men. 

These  were  the  jpeople  to  whom  Lionel 
filvers,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  emancipation, 
had  hastened  from  his  high-chnrobism  and 
his  country  pulpit— some  of  them  had  been 
his  companions  at  College    some  had  in- 

Sired  him  by  their  books,  or  pleased  him  by 
eir  eloquence.  Thqr  were  a  brotherhood 
of  men  of  g^Mt  eoltivation— 4iis  eqnals,  and 
sometimes  nis  snperion.  He  had  yeazned 
for  their  soeiety  when  he  was  quite  re- 
moved from  it;  bat  he  was  of  a  perverse 
and  unoonfinnnii^  mind.  What  did  he  do 
now? 

^He  took  the  strange  fiuicy  suddenly,  and 
telling  no  man,  of  WMidering  throueh  those 
fin||htful  Mions  of  orisM  and  &rknesB, 
which  we  hide  behind  our  great  London 
^Ireeti.  He  went  about  through  the  misera- 
ble thoiottghiareB,  lookii^  at  tho  mtanUe 
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creatures  there.  What  was  Jhe  benefit  to 
tbemofthese  polluted  lives  of  theirs?  They 
had  their  enwvments,  people  said — thmr 
enjoyments!  Their  sorrows,  like  the  sor> 
rows  of  all  humanity,  were  worthy  human 
tears,  oonsolation,  and  sympathy, — their 
hardships  and  endurances  were  tiiingii  to 
move  the  universal  heart;  but  their  ei^joy- 
ment»— Heaven  save  us! — the  plesraresof 
St.  Giles',  the  delighto  and  amusemento  of 
those  squalid  groups  at  the  street  comen ! 
If  they  were  to  have  nothing  more  thsA  that, 
what  a  frightful  fate  was  thein ! 

And  there  came  upon  the  spectetor,  as  be 
went  amone  them  in  silence,  a  sudden  esMF- 
nesB  to  trjr.that  talisman  which  Agnes  AtEeK 
inf{  had  bidden  him  use.  It  was  vain  to  try 
philosophy  there,  where  no  one  knew  what 
It  meant— vain  to  ofier  the  rites  of  the 
Church  to  those  who  were  fiitally  beyond  ite 
pale.  Was  it  possible,  after  all,  that  the 
one  word  in  the  world,  which  oould  stir 
something  human-HBomething  of  heaven— 
in  these  depaded  breasts,  was  that  one  eole 
unrivalled  jVome? 

He  oould  not  withdraw  himself  from  the 
wretched  scene  before  him.  He  went  on 
from  street  to  street  with  something  of  tiie 
consciousness  of  a  man  who  carries  a  hidden 
remedy  through  a  pls^e-stricken  citv,  but 
hides  his  knowledge  in  his  own  mind,  and 
does  not  apply  it.  A  strange  seam  of  guilt 
— a  strange  oppression  by  reason  of  this 
^nd  secret — an  overpowering  pewrionale 
impulse  to  try  Itbe  solemn  experiment,  and 
withal  a  fascinated  watchfblness  which  kept 
him  silent^pceseesed  the  mind  of  the  yovaig 
man. 

He  walked  about  the  etnete  like  a  man 
doing  penance;  then  he  bepm  to  notaee 
other  passengers  not  so  idle  sa  himaall 
There  wwe  people  hen  who  were  tryinc  to 
break  into  the  mass  of  misery,  and  make  a 
footing  for  puri^  and  light  among  it.  They 
were  not  like  his  peopM ;— sometimes  they 
were  poor  city  misBionaries,  men  of  very  bad 
taste,  not  perfect  in  their  granuaar,  and 
with  no  great  amount  of  discretion.  Even 
the  peo^e  of  higher  cksi  were  very  limited 
people  ottea  to  the  peroeption  of  Ur,  Rivecvx 
out  they  were  at  work,  while  the  deAiwo^ 
slept  upon  their  platform.  It  would  \» 
very  hard  to  make  philosopherB  of  the 
wretched  population  here.  Philosophy  did 
not  break  its  heart  over  the  impossibihty, 
but  calmly  left  the  uatastefnl  eity  mission, 
aries,  the  demmen.  High  Ohureh  and  Low 
Chureh,  who  happened  to  be  In  earnest,  and 
some  Ibw  dissenting  ministers  of  the  neigl^. 
borhood,  laboring  upon  a  fi^rkn  bopa  to 
make  them  msa. 

All  this  moved  in  the  yon^g  man*a  haart 
as  hepoxaaed  hiswayaao^g  (bees  aqnalad 
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ibwti.  Sfory  one  of  ibeie  little  stinin^ 
Id  this  MshUbl  pool  of  stagoant  life  was 
iud6  la  tae  name  of  Him  whom  Lionel 
Birefi  oooe  named  with  oold  ineverenoe, 
ud  whom  Agnee  Athelinc,  with  a  tender 
twetnd  appropriation,  caltod  "  Out  Lord." 
Thii  wta  the  problem  he  waa  bnay  with 
whili  he  remained  in  London.    It  wae  not 
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one  moch  dieenaed,  either  in  librariee  or 
drawin^roome  among  his  friends;  he  dis- 
cussed it  bj  himself  as  he  wandered  through 
St.  Qiles'--silent~watching— with  thegreat 
Name  which  he  himself  did  not  know,  bat 
began  to  ding  to  as  a  talisman,  baming  at 
his  heart. 


CHAPTKB  XZ.— AN  ABRITlft. 


Wmu  the  Athelings  at  home  were  going 
oo  quietly,  bat  with  anxiety  and  distaroanoe 
of  mind,  in  this  way,  they  were  startled  one 
ifUnoon  by  a  sadden  din  and  tamult  out  of 
km,  nearly  as  great  as  that  which,  not 
Boch  short  of  a  year  ago,  had  announced 
the  fint  call  of  Mrs.  fidgerlej.  It  was  not, 
howsfer,  a  magnificent  equipage  like  that  of 
the  &Bhionable  patroness  of  litoratore  which 
dnw  op  at  the  door  now.    It  was  an  antique 

eeainage,  not  a  very  mat  deal  better  to 
kat'thaa  that  Tcneraole  fl^  of  Islington, 
vhieb  was  still  regarded  with  respect  by 
Apes  and  Marian.  In  this  vehicle  these 
wen  two  horses,  tall  brown  bony  old  hacks, 
toithj  the  equipage  they  drew — an  old  coach- 
■sn  m  a  Tory  ancient  liTcry,  and  an  actire 
Yooth,  fresh,  rural,  and  ruddy,  who  sprang 
sown  &om  the  creaking  coach-box  to  assault, 
bat  in  a  moderate  country  &shion,  the  door 
•f  the  Athelingis.  Rachel,  who  was  peeping 
&0B  the  window,  uttered  an  exclamation  <» 
nzprise: 
"  0,  AgneSy  look !  it  is  Miss  Anastasia*s 

It  was  so  beyond  dispute,  and  Miss  Anas- 
tuis  herself  immediately  descended  from  the 
OBsking  Tehide,  swiuKms  heaTily  upon  its 
tttiqaated  spdi^ ;  sne  nad  a  krge  cloak 
m  her  brown  pelisse,  and  a  great  muff  of 
nch  mhlesy  big  enough  to  have  co?ered  from 
kead  to  loot,  fike  a  case,  either  little  Bdl  or 
little  Beau.  She  was  so  entirely  like  herself, 
|a  ipite  of  those  additions  to  her  character- 
irtie  costume,  and  withal  so  unlike  other 
people,  that  they  could  have  supposed  she 
W  driven  hero  airect  from  the  raory,  had 
f^t  been  possible,  without  any  commonplace 
istemotion  of  railway  or  locomotive  by  the 
^J'  As  the  girls  came  to  the  door  to  meet 
her,  she  took  the  Cmm — ^first  of  Agnes,  then 
of  Manaa,  and  laslJy  of  Bachel,  who  was  a 
fosd  deal  disnuiyed  oy  the  honor— between 
her  hands,  thrusting  the  big  muff,  like  a 
F^sdigioas  braMlet,  up  upon  her  arm  the 
vhile,aod  kissed  them  with  a  cordial  hearti- 
MB.  Then  she  went  into  the  little  parior 
to  Ma.  AfthdiDg,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
^  gathering  toother  the  scattered  pieces 
^  work,  and  laying  tfiem,  after  an  orderly 
^ioB,  in  her  basket  Then  Papa's  easy- 
^  was  wheeled  to  the  iire  for  the  old 
■dy,  and  Marian  stooped  to  find  a  footstool 


for  her,  and  Agnes  hdped  fo  loose  the  big 
doak  from  her  shouleers.  Miss  Anastasia's 
heart  waa  touched  by  the  attentions  of  the 
youo^  F^opl**  8be  laid  her  laige  hand 
eareswHtiy  on  Marian's  head,  and  patted 
the  eheu  of  Asmes.  *<  Good  ohiidreih--eh? 
I  missed  them,"  die  said,  turning  to  Mam- 
ma, and  Mamma  brichtened  with  pleasnro 
and  pride  aa  die  whisjjpeved  something  to 
Agnes  about  the  firo  in  the  best  roossb. 
Then,  when  she  had  hdd  a  little  conyena- 
tion  with  the  girls,  Miss  Rivers  began  to 
look  uneasy.  She  glanced  at  Mrs.  Athding 
with  a  dear  intention  of  making  some  td^ 
graphic  communication ;  she  slaneed  at  the 

S'ru  and  at  the  door  and  back  again  at 
amma,  with  a  look  full  of  meaning.  Mra» 
Athding  was  not  generally  so  dull  of  con^ 
prohewRon,  but^  she  was  so  flill  of  the  idea 
that  Miss  Anastasia's  real  vidt  was  to  the 
girls,  and  so  proud  of  the  attraction  which 
even  this  di^ified  old  lady  could  not  redst, 
that  she  could  not  at  all  consent  to  believe 
that  Miss  Riversdedred  to  be  left  alone  with 
tandf. 

"Then's  a  hamper  from  the  Priory,^ 
said  Miss  Anastasla  at  last,  ahreptly; 
«  among  othhr  country  thinn  there's  some 
flowers  in  it,  children — ^maie  haste  all  of 
you  and  get  it  unpacked,  and  tdl  me  what 
yon  think  of  my  camellias!  Make  haste, 
giris!" 

It  vras  a  most  moving  argnment ;  but  it 
distracted  Mrs.  Atheling's  attention  almost 
as  much  as  that  of  her  daughters,  for  the 
hamper  doubtless  contained  eomething  else 
thsA  flowers.  Mamma,  however,  remained 
deooroudy  vrith  lier  guest,  despite  the  risk 
of  bnaki^  to  the  precious  country  ^ggs ; 
and  the  girls,  partly  decdved,  partly  suspecfc^ 
ing  thdr  visitor's  motive,  obeyed  her  ininno- 
tion,  and  hastened  away.  Then  Mias  Rivera 
caught  Mrs.  AtheUng  by  the  sleeve,  and 
drew  her  dose  towaros  her.  "  Have  you 
heard  from  your  boy?  "  said  Miss  Ansa- 


><  No,"  said  Mrs.  Athding  with  a  suddsn 
momentary  alwm,  *'  not  for  il  week— has 
any  thing  happened  to  Charlie?  " 

'<  Nonsense— what  could  happen  to  him?  " 
cried  the  old  lady,  with  a  little  impatience. 
**  Hest  is  a  note  I  had  this  morning— read  it 
is  coming  home." 
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To  tell  the  trakh,  between  bis  Tiaits  to 
Bellevae,  and  bis  musings  tbereftftor — bis 
stadj  of  this  little  fable  of  Agnes*,  and  bis 
vague  mental  excursions  into  the  future, 
Lionel  Rivers,  bad  be  yielded  to  tbe  fiewcina- 
tion,  would  bave  found  very  near  enougb  to 
do.  But  be  was  manful  enougb  to  resist 
tbis  trance  of  faii^land.  He  was  beginning 
to  be  <*  in  love ;  *' nobody  could  dispute  it ; 
it  was  visible  enougb  to  wake  the  most  en- 
tire sympathy  in  tbe  breasts  of  Marian  and 
Baobel,  and  to  make  for  tbe  mother  of  tbe 
family  wakeful  nights,  and  a  most  unea^ 
pillow ;  but  be  was  far  from  being  at  ease  or 
in  peace.  His  friends  in  London  were  of  a 
class  as  different  as  possible  from  these  bum- 
ble people  who  weore  rapidly  srowing  nearer 
than  friends.  They  were  all  men  of  great 
intelligenee,  of  great  powers,  scholars,  phil- 
osophers, authorities — ^men  who  belonged, 
and  professed  to  belong,  to  the  ruling  oass 
of  intelleot,  prophets  and  apostles  of  a  new 

S Deration.    The^  were  not  much  given  to 
lieving  any  thing,  though  some  among 
them  bad  a  weakness  for   mesmerism   or 

3 liritual  manifestations.  They  investigated 
I  beliefiiand  faeulties  of  believing,  and  re- 
ceived all  marvelous  stories,  from  the  Catho- 
lic legends  of  the  saints  to  the  miracles  of 
tbeNewcTestament,  on  one  general  ground  of 
indulgence,  charitable  and  tender,  asmvtbical 
stories  which  meant  something  in  their  <ky. 
Most  of  them  wrote  an  admirable  etvle^ 
most  of  them  occasionally  said  very  profound 
tbinss  which  nobodv  could  understiuid ;  all 
of  them  were  scholars  and  gentlemen,  as 
blameless  in  their  lives  as  they  weresupwior 
in  their  powers ;  and  all  of  them  lived  upon 
a  kind  of  intellectual  platform,  philoso- 
phical demigods,  sufiicient  for  themselves, 
and  looking  down  with  a  good  deal  of  curi- 
osity, a  little  contempt  and  a  little  pity, 
upon  the  crowds  who  thronged  below  of  com- 
mon men. 

These  were  tbe  people  to  whom  Lionel 
fiivera,  in  the  first  flush  of  bis  emancipation, 
had  hastened  from  bis  bigh«charclusm  and 
bis  country  pulpit^--some  of  them  had  been 
his  oomjpanions  at  College— some  bad  in- 
spired bim  by  their  books,  or  pleased  him  by 
tneir  doqoence.  They  were  a  brotherhood 
of  men  of  gieat  cultivation — ^his  equals,  and 
sometimes  nis  saperiozs.  He  bad  yearned 
for  their  society  when  be  was  quite  re- 
moved from  it ;  but  he  was  of  a  perverse 
and  unoonfonaing  mind.  What  did  be  do 
now? 

^He  took  the  strange  fismoy  snd^enl^,  and 
telling  no  man,  of  wuidering  through  those 
&ig;htful  v^ions  of  crime  and  &kneaB, 
which  we  bide  behind  our  great  London 
streets.  Bo  went  about  through  the  nusera- 
ble  tboiougbfiures,  lo<^ii^  at  the  aiKrable 


creatures  there.  What  was^be  benefit  to 
them  of  these  polluted  lives  of  theirs  ?  They 
had  their  enj^ments,  people  said — their 
enjoyments!  Their  sorrows,  like  tbe  80^ 
rows  of  all  humanity,  were  worthy  humsn 
tears,  consolation,  and  sympathy, — their 
hardships  and  endurances  were  tilings  to 
move  the  universal  heart ;  but  their  enjoy- 
ments— Heaven  save  us! — the  pleasures  of 
St.  Giles*,  the  delights  and  amusements  of 
those  squalid  groups  at  the  street  cornen! 
If  they  were  to  have  nothing  more  than  thtt, 
what  a  frightful  fate  was  theirs ! 

And  there  came  upon  the  spectator,  as  he 
went  among  them  in  silence,  a  sudden  eatff- 
nesB  to  trjr.tbat  talisman  which  Agnes  Atbel- 
in||  bad  bidden  him  use.  It  was  vain  to  tij 
philosophy  there,  where  no  one  knew  wbti 
it  meant— vain  to  offer  the  rites  of  the 
Church  to  those  who  were  finally  beyond  its 
pale.  Was  it  possible,  after  all,  that  tbe 
one  word  in  the  world,  which  ocwld  stir 
something  human — something  of  heaven-*' 
in  these  oenaded  breasts,  was  that  one  sole 
unrivalled  >ram«? 

He  could  not  withdraw  himself  from  tbe 
wretched  scene  before  bim.  He  went  on 
from  street  to  street  with  something  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  man  who  carries  a  bidden 
remedy  through  a  pla^e-etrioken  city,  bat 
hides  bis  knowledge  in  his  own  mind,  and 
does  not  apply  it.  A  strange  sense  of  guilt 
—a  strange  oppression  by  reason  of  this 
^nd  secret--an  oi^erpowering  paasioDate 
impulse  to  try*the  solemn  experiment,  aod 
withal  a  fascinated  watcbfblness  which  kept 
him  silent— posMSsed  tbe  mind  of  the  young 
man. 

He  walked  about  tbe  streets  like  a  nun 
doing  penance;  then  be  bef^  to  noti<A 
other  passengers  not  so  idle  aa  himseli 
There  were  people  here  who  were  trying  to 
break  into  the  mass  of  misery,  and  make  a 
footing  for  purity  and  light  among  it.  They 
were  not  like  his  people ; — sometimes  tbey 
were  poor  city  missionsuries,  men  of  very  bad 
taste,  not  perfect  in  their  (grammar,  and 
with  no  great  amount  of  discretion.  Eren 
tbe  people  of  higher  class  were  very  limited 
people  onen  to  the  perception  of  Mr.  Rivers; 
but  tbey  were  at  work,  while  the  de&igods 
slept  upon  their  platform.  It  would  be 
very  hard  to  make  philosophers  of  tbe 
wretched  population  here.  Philosophy  did 
not  break  its  heart  over  tbe  impossibilitj, 
but  calmly  left  the  untastefnl  city  mission- 
aries, the  clergymen,  High  Chnreh  and  Low 
Church,  who  happened  to  be  in  earnest,  and 
some  few  dissenting  ministers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, laboring  iip<m  a  fi^rlimi  hope  to 
make  them  men. 

All  this  moved  in  the  yooi^  man's  heart 
as  he  ponmed  bis  way  among  these 
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rtreeia.  Srery  one  of  ibeie  little  stiiiixigii 
in  this^  iriffhtfiil  pool  of  atagnant  life  was 
made  in  tne  name  of  Him  whom  Lionel 
Ruren  onoe  named  with  oold  ineverence, 
and  whom  Agnes  Athelinffi  with  a  tender 
awe  and  ajppropriation,  called  "  Our  Lord.'' 
This  was  tne  jproUem  he  was  busy  with 
while  he  remamed  in  London.    It  was  not 


one  much  diseoaied,  either  in  lihraries  or 
drawin^rooms  among  his  friends;  he  dis- 
enssed  it  hy  himself  as  he  wandered  through 
St.  Giles'--Bilent— watching— with  the  great 
Name  which  he  himself  did  not  know,  hot 
began  to  dling  to  as  a  talisman,  burning  at 
his  heart. 


CEAFTIB  ZZ.— 'AN  AIUUTAK. 


"Whiub  the  AthelingEi  at  home  were  going 
on  quietly,  but  with  anxiety  and  disturbance 
of  mind,  in  this  way,  they  were  startled  one 
afternoon  bv  a  sudden  din  and  tumult  out  of 
doors,  nearly  as  great  as  that  which,  not 
much  abort  of  a  year  ago,  had  announced 
the  first  call  of  Mrs.  Edgerley.  It  was  not, 
however,  a  magnifioent  equipage  like  that  of 
the  fashionable  patroness  of  literature  which 
drew  np  at  the  door  now.  It  was  an  antique 
job  carriage,  not  a  very  mat  deal  better  to 
look  at^tban  that  Teneraole  fl^  of  Islington, 
which  was  still  regarded  with  respect  by 
A^nes  and  Marian.  In  this  Tchicle  there 
were  two  horses,  tall  brown  bony  old  hacks, 
worthy  the  equipage  they  drew— an  old  coach- 
man in  a  very  ancient  liyery,  and  an  actire 
youth,  fresh,  rural,  and  ruddy,  who  sprang 
down  from  the  creaking  coach*box  to  assault, 
bat  in  a  moderate  country  fiishion,  the  door 
of  the  Athelings.  Rachel,  who  was  peeping 
f^m  the  window,  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
sarprise: 

«  O,  Agnes,  look !   it  is  Miss  Anastasia'a 
man." 

It  was  so  beyond  dispute,  and  Miss  Anas- 
tasia  herself  immediately  descended  from  the 
creakiBg  yehicle,  swinemg  heayilr  upon  its 
antiquated  springs ;  sue  nad  a  large  cloak 
OTer  her  brown  pelisse,  and  a  great  muff  of 
rich  sables,  bi^  enough  to  have  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  like  a  case,  either  little  Bell  or 
little  Beau.    She  was  so  entirely  like  herself, 
in  spite  of  those  additions  to  her  character- 
istio  costume,  and  withal  so  unlike  other 
people,  that  thev  could  have  supposed  she 
had  driven  here  direct  from  the  raory,  had 
that  been  possible,  without  any  commonplace 
intervention  of  railway  or  locomotive  by  the 
way.    As  the  girls  came  to  the  door  to  meet 
her, she  took  the  face — ^firstof  Agnes,  then 
of  Marian^  and  lastly  of  Rachel,  who  was  a 
good  deal  dismayed  oy  the  honor— between 
her  hands,  thni/iting  the  big  muff,  like  a 
prodigious  braoelel,  np  npon  her  arm  the 
while,  and  kissed  them  witn  a  cordial  hearti- 
ness.   Then  she  went  into  the  little  parior 
to  Mrs.  Atheling,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
been  gathering  tof^ther  the  scattered  pieces 
of  work,  and  layinff  them,  afler  an  orderly 
fashion,  in  her  baslet    Thmi  Papa's  easv^ 
ehair  was  wheeled  to  the  lire  for  the  old 
lady,  and  Mariaa  stooped  lo  find  a  footstool 


for  her,  and  Agnes  helped  to  loose  the  big 
cloak  from  her  shouleers.  Miss  Anastasia's 
heart  was  touched  by  the  attentions  of  the 
yonn^  people.  She  kid  her  large  band 
carennitly  on  Marian's  head,  and  patted 
the  chew  of  Acnes.  *<  Good  children— eh? 
I  missed  them,"  she  said,  tuminc  to  Mam- 
ma, and  Mamma  brightened  with  pleasure 
and  pride  as  she  whispeved  someuiing  to 
Agnes  about  the  fire  in  the  best  room* 
Then,  when  she  had  held  a  little  conversa- 
tion with  the  girls,  Miss  Rivers  began  to 
look  uneasy*  She  glanced  at  Mn<  Athding 
with  a  dear  intention  of  making  some  tel»> 
graphie  communication ;  she  elaneed  at  the 
girls  and  at  the  door  and  back  again  at 
Mamma,  with  a  look  full  of  meaning.  Mra> 
Athelina  was  not  generally  so  dull  of  con^ 
prehension,  but,  she  was  so  fbll  of  the  idea 
that  Miss  Anastasia's  real  virit  was  to  the 
girls,  and  so  proud  of  the  attraction  whi<di 
even  this  dignified  old  lady  could  not  resist, 
that  she  could  not  at  all  consent  to  believe 
that  Miss  Riveisdesued  to  be  left  alone  with 
tenelf. 

"There's  a  hamper  firom  the  Priory,^ 
said  Miss  Anastasia  at  last,  abruptly; 
«( among  other  country  things  there's  some 
flowers  in  it,  children — ^make  haste  all  of 
you  and  set  it  unpacked,  and  tell  me  what 
yon  think  of  my  camellias!  Make  haste, 
girls!" 

It  was  a  most  moving  argument ;  but  it 
distracted  Mrs.  Atheling's  attention  almost 
as  much  as  that  of  her  daughters,  for  the 
hamper  doubtless  contained  sometiiing  else 
than  flowers.  Mamma,  however,  remained 
decorously  with  her  guest,  despite  the  risk 
of  bnaki^  to  the  precious  country  eggs ; 
and  the  girls,  partly  deceived,  partly  suspectr 
ing  their  visitor's  motive,  obeyed  her  injunc- 
tion, and  hastened  away.  Then  Miss  Rivers 
caught  Mrs.  Atheling  by  the  sleeve,  and 
drew  her  dose  towaras  her.  «  Have  you 
heard  from  your  boy?  "  said  Miss  Anas- 
tasia. 

«  No,"  said  Mrs.  Atheluig  with  a  sudden 
momentary  alarm,  *<  not  for  a  week— has 
any  tiling  happened  to  Charlie?  " 

•*  Nonsense— what  could  happen  to  him?  " 
cried  the  old  lady,  with  a  little  impatience. 

Here  is  a  note  I  had  this  morning— read  it 
is  coming  home." 
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Mrs.  Atheltng  took  the  letter  with  great 
eagerness.    It  was  a  yeiy  brief  one : 

*<  Madav, — I  have  come  to  it  at  last — 
saddenly.  I  have  onlj  time  to  tell  you  so. 
I  shall  leave  to-day  with  an  important  wit- 
ness. I  have  not  even  had  leisure  to  write 
to  my  mother;  but  will  push  on  to  the 
Priory  whenever  I  have  bestowed  my  wit- 
ness safely  in  Bellevue.  In  great  haete. — 
Your  obedient  servant, 

'*  0.  Athsling." 

Charlie's  mother  trembled  all  over  with 
agitation  and  joy.  She  had  to  grasp  by  the 
mantelshelf  to  keep  herself  quite  steady. 
She  exclaimed,  "  My  own  boy !  **  half-crying 
and  wholly  exultant,  and  would  have  liked 
to  have  hurried  out  forthwith  upon  the  road 
and  met  him  half  way,  had  that  been  possi- 
ble. She  kept  the  letter  in  her  hand,  lookins 
at  it,  and  quite  forgetting  that  it  belonged 
to  Miss  Anastasia.  He  had  justified  the 
trust  put  in  him — ^he  had  crowned  himself 
with  hondr — he  was  coming  home!  Not 
much  wonder  that  the  good  mother  was 
weeping-ripe,  and  could  we  sobbed  aloud 
for  very  joy. 

'<Ay,"  said  Miss  Anastasia,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh,  **  you'i;^  a  rich  woman. 
I  have  not  restM  since  this  came  to  me,  nor 
eon  I  rest  till  I  hear  all  your  boy  has  to 
say." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Atheling  started 
ini\k  a  little  alarm,  catching  from  the  win- 
dow a  glimpse  of  the  coach,  with  its  tyro 
horses  and  its  antiquated  coachman,  slowly 
turning  round  and  driving  away.  Miss 
Anastasia  followed  h^  glance  tvith  a  subdued 
■mile.  4^ 

«  Do  yon  mean  then  to— to  stay  in  Lon- 
don, Miss  Rivers?  "  asked  Mrs.  Athelins. 

<<  Tut !  the  boy  will  be  home  directly*- 
to-night,"  said  Miss  Anontasia ;  '*  I  meant 
to  wait  here  until  he  came."* 

Mrs.  Atheling  started  again  in  great  and 
evident  perturbation.  You  could  perceive 
that  she  repeated  *'  to  wait  here!  "  within 
herself  with  a  great  many  points  of  admira- 
tion ;  but  she  was  too  weU-bred  to  express 


her  dismay.  She  cast,  howelVer,  an  6mhi^ 
rassed  look  round  her,  said  she  should  be 
very  proud,  and  Miss  Rivers  would  do  them 
honor,  but  she  was  afraid  the  acoommodft- 
tion  was  not  equal — and  here  Mrs.  Atheling 
paused,  much  distressed. 

'*  I  have  been  calculating  all  the  way  up 
when  he  can  be  here,"  interrupted  Mia 
Anastasia.  **I  should  say  about  twehe 
o'clock  to-night.  A|;nes,  when  she  oomtil 
back  again,  shall  revise  it  for  me.  Never 
mind  accommodation.  Give  him  an  hoor^B 
grace— say  he  comes  at  one  o'clock — then  s 
couple  of  hours  later — by  that  time  it  will 
be  three  in  the  morning.  Then  I  am  sure 
one  of  t^egirls  will  not  grudee me  her  bed 
till  six.  We'll  get  on  very  well ;  and  when 
Will  Atheling  comes  home,  if  you  have  any- 
thmg  to  sayto  him,  I  can  easily  step  out  of 
the  way.  Well,  am  I  an  intruder?  If  I 
am  not,  don't  say  any  thing  more  about  it 
\  cannot  rest  till  I  see  the  boy." 

When  the  news  became  diffused  throogh 
the  house  that  Charlie  was  coming  home  to- 
night, and  that  Miss  Anastasia  was  to  wail 
for  him,  a  very  great  stir  and  bustle  imme- 
diately ensued.  The  best  room  was  hastilv 
put  in  order,  and  Mrs.  Atheling's  own  be^ 
chamber  immediately  revised  and  beautified 
for  the  reception  of  Miss  Anastasia.  It  was 
with  a  little  difficulty,  hovrever,  that  the  old 
lady  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  famOy  parlor 
for  the  best  room .  She  resisted  enereeticallj 
all  unusual  attentions,  and  did  not  nesitatt 
to  declare,  even  in  the  presence  of  Rachd, 
that  her  object  was  to  see  Charlie,  and  that 
for  his  arrival  she  was  content  to  wait  all 
night.  A  great  anxiety  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  household.  They  too  were 
ready  and  eager  to  wait  all  night ;  and  even 
Susan  became  vaguely  impressed  with  a  soW 
emn  sense  of  some  sreat  approachingevenL 
Charlie  was  not  to  be  alone  either.  The  ex- 
citement rose  to  a  quiet  overpowering  pitch 
— who  was  coming  with  him?  what  news 
did  he  bring  ?  These  questions  prolongjed  to 
the  most  insufferable  tediousness  the  Ion|^ 
slow,  darksome  hours  of  the  March  nighL 
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The  girls  could,  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
rest,  let  Mamma  iiay  what  she  would.  Ra- 
chel, the  only  one  who  had  no  pretence,  nor 
eould  find  any  excuse  for  sitting  up,  was  the 
only  one  who  showed  the  least  sign  of  obe- 
dience; ske  went  up-stairs  with  a  meek 
unwillin^ess,  lingered  as  long  as  she  could 
before  lying  down ,  and  when  she  extinguished 
her  light  at  last,  lay  very  broad  awake  look- 
ing into  the  midnight  darkness,  and  listening 
anxiously  to  every  sound  below.  Marian,  in 
the  parlor  on  a  footstool,' sat  leaning  both 
her  arms  on  her  mother's  knee,  and  her  head 


upon  her  arms,  and  in  that  position  had 
various  little  sleeps,  and  half-o-ducen  times 
in  half-a-dozen  dreams  welcomed  Charlie 
home .  Agnes  kept  Miss  Anastasia  company 
in  the  best  room ;  and  Papa,  who  was  not 
used  to  late  hours,  went  between  the  two 
rooms  with  very  wide  open  eyes,  very  anxious 
for  his  son's  return.  Into  the  midni^t 
darkness  and  solemnity  of  Bellevue,  the  wm^ 
dows  of  Number  Ten  biased  with  a  oheerfal 
light ;  the  fires  were  studiously  kept  up,  the 
hearths  swept,  every  thing  looking  its  bright^ 
est  for  Charlie;   and  a  pair  of  splendid 
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o^as,  part  produce'  of  Mias  Anastaaia's 
hamper,  were  slowly  oookiog  themaelvee  ioto 
perfection,  under  the  sleepy  superintendence 
of  Susan,  before  the  great  kitchen-fir^— for 
even  Sasan  would  not  go  to  bed. 

Miss  Anastasia  sat  yerr  upright  in  an  easy^ 
chair,  scorning  so  mucn  as  a  suspicion  of 
drowainess,  bhe  did  not  talk  yery  much ; 
she  was  thinking  oyer  a  hundred  forgotten 
things,  and  tracing  back  step  by  step  the 
Btory  of  the  past,  xhe  old  lady  almost  felt 
as  if  her  father  hknself  was  coming  from  his 
foreign  graye  to  bear  witness  to  the  truths 
Her  heart  was  stirred  as  she  sat  gazing  into 
the  ruddy  firelight,  hearine  not  a  sound  ex- 
cept now  and  tnen  the  ashes  fidling  softly 
on  the  hearth,  or  the  softer  breath  of  A^nes 
by  her  side.  As  she  sat  in  this  unfamiliar 
little  room,  her  mind  flew  l)ack  oyer  half  her 
life.  She  thought  of  her  father  as  she  had 
Been  him  last;  she  thooeht  of  the  dreary 
blank  of  her  own  youthful  desolation,  a 
iridowbood  almost  deeper  than  the  widow- 
hood of  a  wife — ^how  she  did  not  heed  eyen 
the  solemn  pathos  of  her  father's  farewell — 
could  not  rouse  herself  from  her  lethargy 
ewn  to  be  moyed  by  the  last  partine  from 
that  last  and  closest  friend,  and  desired  noth- 
ing but  to  be  left  in  her  dreary  self-seclusion 
obstinately  mourning  her  dead — ^her  mur- 
dered bridcttToom !  The  old  lady's  eyes  glit- 
tered, tearlees,  looking  into  the  gleaming 
shadowy  depthiB  of  the  little  mirror  oyer  the 
mantelpiece.  It  was  scarcely  in  human 
nature  to  look  back  upon  that  dreadful 
tngedf,  to  anticipate  thearriyal  to-night  of 
the  witnesses  of  another  deadly  wrong,  and 
not  to  be  stirred  with  a  solemn  and  oyer- 
whelming  indignation  like  that  of  an  ayenger 
of  blood.  Miss  Anastasia  started  suddenly 
&om  her  reyerie,  as  she  caught  a  long  drawn 
anxious  sieh  from  her  young  companion ; 
Bbe  drew  her  shawl  close  round  her  with  a 
■budder.  "  God  foreiye  me !  "  cried  the  ye- 
beiuent  old  lady,  *'  did  you  oyer  haye  an 
»emy,  child? ''^ 

In  this  house  it  was  a  yery  easy  question. 
'^No,"  said  Agnes,  looking  at  her  wistfully. 

"  Nor  I,  perhaps,  when  I  was  your  age." 
Miss  Anastasia  made  a  long  pause.  It  was 
a  long  time  ago,  and  she  scarcely  could  re- 
collect any  thing  of  her  youth  now,  except 
that  agony  with  which  it  ended.  Then  m 
the  silence  there  seemed  to  be  a  noise  in  the 
■treet,  which  roused  all  the  watchers.  Mr. 
Atheling  went  to  the  door'to  look  out.  It 
was  very  cold,  clear,  and  calm,  the  air  so 
*barp  with  frost,  and  so  still  with  sleep,  that 
It  carried  eyery  passing  sound  far  more  dis- 
tinctly than  usual.  Into  this  hushed  and 
uixious  house,  through  the  open  door,  came 
ringing  the  chorus  of  a  street  ballad ,  strangely 
wiliar  and  out  of  unison  with  the  excited 


feelings  of  the  aaditors,  and  the  loud,  noisy, 
echoing  footstejjs  of  some  late  merry-makers. 
They  were  all  singularly  disturbed  by  these 
uncongenial  sounds;  they  raised  a  certain 
yague  terror  in  the  breasts  of  the  father  and 
mother,  and  a  doubtful  uneasiness  among  the 
other  watchers.  -Under  that  yeil  of  night, 
and  silence,  and  distance,  who  could  tell 
what  their  dearest  and  most  trusted  was 
doing  ?  The  old  people  could  haye  told  each 
other  tales,  like  Jessica,  of**  such  a  night;" 
and  the  breathless  silence,  and  the  jar  and 
discord  of  those  rude  yoices,  stirred  memories 
and  presentiments  of  pain  eyen  in  the  younger 
hearts. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  night,  two 
or  three  hours  later  than  Miss  Anastasia  had 
anticipated,  and  the  old  lady  rose  from  her 
chair,  shook  off  her  thoughtful  mood,  and 
began  to  walk  about  the  room  and  to  criti- 
cise it  briskly  to  Agnes.  Then  hj  way  of 
diyersifyine  her  yigil,  she  made  an  incursion 
into  the  other  parlor,  where  Papa  was  nurs- 
ing the  fire,  and  Mamma  sitting  yery  still, 
not  to  disturb  Marian,  who  slept  with  her 
beautiful  head  upon  her  mother's  knee.  The 
old  lady  was  suddenly  oyercome  by  the  sight 
of  that  fair  figure,  with  its  folded  arms,  and 
bowed  head,  and  long  beautiful  locks  falling 
down  on  Mrs.  Atheling's  dark  gown,  like  a 
stream  of  sunshine.  Sne  laid  her  hand  yery 
tenderly  upon  the  sleeper's  head.  **  She 
does  not  know,"  said  Miss  AnastasiaT— **  sha 
would  not  belieye  what  a  fairy  fortune  is 
coming  to  her,  the  sleeping  iSeaufy— God 
bless  them  all !  " 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  her  lips,  the 
tears  were  still  shining  in  her  eyes,  when 
Marian  started  up,  called  out  of  her  dream 
by  a  sound  which  none  of  them  besides  had 
been  quick  enough  to  hear. '  **  There ! 
there !  I  hear  him,"  cried  Marian,  shaking 
back  her  loose  curls ;  and  they  all  heard  the 
far-off  rapid  rumble  of  a  yehicle,  gradually 
inyading  all  the  echoes  of  this  qdietness. 
It  came  alon^  steadily-— nearer — nearer- 
waking  eyery  one  to  the  most  oyerpowerine 
excitement.  MissAnastasiaroarchea  through 
the  little  parlor,  with  an  echoing  step, 
throwing  her  tall  shadow  on  the  blind, 
clasping  her  fingers  tieht.  Mr.  Atheling 
rushed  to  the  door;  Marian  ran  to  the 
kitchen  to  wake  up  Susan,  and  see  that  the 
tray  was  ready  for  Charlie's  refreshment ; 
Mamma  stirred  the  fire  and  made  it  blaze ; 
Agnes  drew  the  blind  aside,  and  looked  out 
into  the  darkness  from  the  window.  Tes, 
there  could  be  no  mistake ;  on  came  the 
rumbling  wheels  closer  and  closer.  Then 
the  cab  neeame  absolutely  yisible,  opposite 
the  door— some  one  leapt  ont — was  it  Char- 
lie?—but  he  had  to  wait,  to  help  some  one 
dse,  yery  slow  and  uncertain,  out  of  the 
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"vehide.  Thev  aU  crowded  to  the  door,  the 
mother  and  eiBters  for  the  moment  half  fbr> 
getting  MiflB  Anastasia ;  and  there  etood  a 
most  indieptttable  Gharlie,  yery  near  six  feet 
high,  with  a  trarelling-cap  and  a  rough 
overcoat,  bringing  home  the  most  extraordi- 
nary guest  imaginable  to  his  amazed  paren- 
tal nome. 

//  was  a  woman,  enveloped  from  head  to 
ibot  in' a  great  cloak,  but  unbonneted,  and 
with  an  amasing  head-dress ;  and  after  her 
stumbled  forth  a  boy,  of  precisely  the  same 
genus  and  appearance  as  the  Italian  boys 
with  hurdy-gurdies  and  with  imaj^,  famil- 
iar enough  in  Bdlevue.  Charlie  hurried 
forward,  payins  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion to  nis  charge,  who  was  somewhat 
peevish.  He  searoely  left  her  hand  when 
ne  plunged  amons  all  those  anxious  people 
at  the  door.  **  j^  safe--all  well,  mother ; 
how  did  you  know  I  was  coming? — ^how 
d'ye  do,  papa  ?  Let  her  in,  let  her  m ,  girls ! 
— she's  tired  to  death,  and  doesn't  know  a 
word  of  English.  Let's  have  her  disposed 
of  first  of  lul— she's  worth  her  weiimt  in 
gold— Miss  Rivers!" 

The  young  man  fell  back  In  extreme 
amasement.    *^  Who  is  she,  young  Athel-, 


ing?"  eried  Miss  Anastauna,  towering  high 
in  the  background  over  everybody's  head. 

Charlie  took  off  his  oip  wlni  a  visible 
improvement  of  *'  manners."  ''  The  nam 
that  brought  them  home,"  he  answered,  in 
the  ooncisest  and  most  satisfiMtory  fashion ; 
and,  erasping  the  hand  of  every  one  as  he 
passea,  with  real  pleasare  slowing  on  hu 
oronzed  face,  Charlie  steered  his  charge  in- 
seeing  there  was  light  in  it — ^to  the  best 
room.  Arrived  there,  he  fairly  turned  hie 
back  to  the  wall,  and  harangued  his  anx- 
ious audience. 

"It's  aU  right,"  eaid  Charlie;  "she 
tells  her  story  as  clearly  as  nossible  when 
she's  not  out  of  humor,  and  tne  doctor^  on 
his  way.  I've  made  snre  of  every  thing  of 
importance ;  and  now,  inother,  if  you  can 
manage  it,  and  Miss  Rivers  does  not  object, 
let  us  have  something  to  eat,  and  get  her 
off  to  bed,  and  then  you  shall  hear  all  the 
rest." 

Marian  went  off  instantly  to  call  Sasan, 
and  all  the  way  Marian  repeated  under  her 
breath,  "  All  the  rest  \  all  the  rest  of  what? 
O;  Louis!  but  I'll  find  oat  what  ibey 
mean«'^ 


ThbSoo&pion  tbjeGube  or  his  owk  Poisoir. 
— <*  The  Capuchin,  as  we  were  oonTersing  by 
the  window  of  his  apartment,  put  his  hana  in- 
oautimis^  on  the  iframe,  and,  suddenly  with- 
drawing  it,  oomphaned  of  axpainftil  puncture. 
A  Turk,  vrho  was  with  us,  on  examining  the 
wall,  found  a  scorpion  of  a  pale  green  color, 
and  near  thre^  faiches  long,  which  he  crushed 
with  his  fbot,  and  bound  on  the  part  affected  as 
an  antidote  to  its  own  poison.  The  smart  be* 
came  inconsiderable  aft^  the  remedy  was  ap- 
plied; and  as  no  inflammation  followed,  soon 
ceased.  The  sting,  if  neglected,  produces  acute 
pain  attended  with  a  fever,  and  other  i^ymptoms 
ibr  several  hours;  the  malignancy  of  the  virus 
as  it  were  decaying,  the  patient  is  left  gradu- 
ally free.  Some  preserve  ewrjiona  in  oil  in  a 
viol,  to  be  used  if  that  which  commits  the  hos- 
tility should  escape,  though  it  sddom  happens 
but  in  turning  up  a  log  or  stone  another  may  be 
fbund  to  supply  its  plaice.  "^^-CAojuf^er'j  JTVav^ 
eU  in  Qreeci, 


l^Ew  FoBM  or  Bbkocb. — A  form  ofbrlols  !br' '  ^  ! 


ElFECT  0>  TEMFKBATtmS  09  'hSxtXiA,*'Wt 

Matteuoi,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  British  Associ- 
ation, gives  the  result  of  his  investigations  info 
the  influence  of  high  temperatures  and  of  oom- 
presrion  on  several  substances.  Iron,  when 
passing  from  ordinary  temperatures  to  aibsuv 
heat  under  the  action  of  an  oxy hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, suspended  by  cocoon  nlk,  a  piece  of  OMistK 
ume,  or  a  horizontal  bar  of  copper  wire  in  the 
magnetic  field  of  Ik  powerftd  electro-magnet, 
su&red  a  dimmutlon  in  one  sufficiently  exact 
experiment  of  at  least  fifteen  millions  tiiae^ 
AU  the  compounds  of  iron  and  all  natonl  enb- 
stances  containing  a  portion  of  metallic  iron 
su£Ber  a  diminution  by  heat  Hence  it  is  that 
all  the  natural  and  artificial  compounds  of  ma^ 
netic  and  dia-magnetic  substamces  soiftr  a  very 
slight  diminution  by  ftision.  But  this  is  oot 
the  case  with  bismuth ,  and  the  fkot  is  oonflrm^^ 
that  the  oscillation  of  bismuth  and  of  other 
feebly  magnetio  substances  ie  independeot  or 
their  weight;  or,  in  other  words,  that  tiie  dur 
magnetic  jpowe»*is  proportionate  to  the  m^^ 


drainage,  sewermg,  culverts,  and  other  pur- 
poees, 'has  been  mvented,  which,  instead  of 
showing  a  phdn  surfiiee  on  each  joint,  presents 
a  small  gaggle,  or  toothing,  upon  each  bed, 
which  butts  upon  the  actual  joint,  and  thus  by 
covering  the  joint  itself  the  interstioe  is  met  by 
a  resisting  force.  In  circular  work,  either  fi>r 
shafts  or  sewers,  the  joints  are  radiated  upon 
the  same  principle    The  ideaaeems  to  jiossess 


no  inconsiderable  utility,  and  a  positive  advait* 
tage  over  the  ordinary  fbrm. 


FnH  STDVKED  nv  THX  SxBixiHa  or  IBS  lea 
r-r"  In  autumn,  when  the ftwt  b^;ins  tosct  mr 
the  iSsherman  courses  along  the  rivers,  sna 
when  ^e  observes  a  fish  under  the  ice  hi  vt^- 
low  watte,  he  strikes  a  violent  blow  iHth  iwj 
wooden  maUet  perpendicularly  over  the  flsB> J^ 
as  to  break  the  ice.    The  fiah,  stnpefled  by  tns 

bl^w  communicated  to  it  by  the  water,  is  »^ 
seconds  rises  quite  jiiddy  to  the  surfiMC,  wfi^ 
the  man  selaes  it  with  ^Il  instrument  maos  w* 
the  purpose.'^-— dflcer^t't  Travels. 


BISIB.— what's  a  FAIB  OR  HOBLB  FACBt 
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Aom  The  Home  Jonna^ 
ELSIE. 

BT  BABBIR  It'SWSir  KOOAlJi^ 

Shadows  of  the  moming-glorieA 
Bound  tlie  oottage  vindow  oUiaMb^m* 
Swaying,  belMike,  as  if  obining 
For  the  marriage  of  the  daj : 
Saying,  softly,  "  Come  away  !  *^ 
Danced  o'er  Elsie's  features  ftp^ 
Flickering  on  her  golden  haiiv 

I  had  told  her  many  stories 
Of  my  strange  and  wandering  Hft 

Ere  I  found  her — ere  I  knew  her->^ 

Ere  I  came  to  loye  and  t[oo  her-«* 
Woo  her  ibr  my  own  sweet  wi&  S 

Elsie  thought  not  of  my  stories. 
Though  she  meekly  sat  and  list<ni0(L 

Elsie  heard  not  half  my  stories. 
Though  her  eyes  with  pity  gUstene^b^ 
Yet  i£e  heard  not  half  my  words  i 

With  her  look  upon  the  yallej. 
Gazing  at  its  auiet  herds; 
She  was  thinkmg  of  the  morrow^ 
Thinking  of  onr  common  so^rowi' - 
Baw  for  months  we  must  be  partm 
We,  alas  !  were  heaTy-hearted4 

Tenderly  <Ud  Elsie  dally 
Witti  my  hair — 

Half  in  l(»Te  and  half  in  blessisg-i- 
When  I  whispered,  **  Not  a  wor4 
Of  mv  stories  haTO  you  heard, 
Elsie,  loYo!  my  sweet — myfidrl* 

With  a  flitting  blush  conftssini^ 
And  a  smile  of  sweet  ezeust^ 

Did  she  answer,  archly,  '*  De^q^ 
Following  a  wayward  boy 
Hath  for  me  but  little  joy 

When  my  beet  beloyed  is  heret  ** 
So,  with  flatteries  profhsei 
Did  she  win  a  foUexoaie} 


Yet  I  told  her  no  more  stori< 

Happy  that  her  eyes  could  \^ 
Filled  with  tears  of  tendemeeaj. 
At  the  thought  of  losing  me) 
And  I  said,  with  Ibnd  caress", 
"  Elsie,  lore— my  bride— my  wifc*l 
IdkB  thaw  beaateoQB  mondn^loris^ 
Tour  affisotion  twines  and  smiles 

Bound  my  dark,  unworthy  lift^ 
All  its  care  and  grief  beguiles ! 
As  the  flowers  are  twining,  noddlxigb 
Lo(ddBg  inward  oheerfally» 
So  tl^  dear^yes  beam  on  mej 
Lii^ting  all  the  spirit  gloom 
Of  an  else  unloTely  room  t 
Life  no  longer  Is  mere  ploddingi 
Looking  through  lore's  rose-iight  etill, 
Ctodisaeeniaemyill!*' 


Elsie  answered  me  with  kissei^^ 
Elsie  blessed  me  with  caresses,] 
AU  this  happened  years  agpjl 

Tears  ago! 
In  the  silence  that  did  followt 
Broken  only  by  the  swallow 
gjttiiig  round  the  eoltoyeateai 


How  the  Tine  kept  swaTing— *ewaying — 

Swaying,  to  and  fro; 
And  the  beauteous  blossoms  saying, 
'*  Come  away  !  "    Dear  Elsie  heard  it*-. 
And  we  knew  the  breeses  stirred  it — 
Woke  that  whisper,  strange  and  low  : 
Yet,  with  white  arms  folding  me, 
Etsie  spake  mysteriously : 
*'  Haunted  are  the  moming^f^ories ! 
Dearest,  hush  !— the  ^orits  say. 

Come  away  !  " 

This  she  murmured  years  ago ! 
Still  the  morning-glories  olingpg 
Whisper  in  their  gentle  swinging, 

**Come  away  !  " — ^with  Toioes  low. 
Elsie  is  not  here  to  hearicen  ! 
Elsie  is  not  here  to  love  me  ! 

But  it  is  her  Yoice,  X  know. 
Singing  in  the  blue  above  me» 

"Comeotoay/" 
And  I  hold  my  bvealh  to  hear  it. 
Upward  yearning  toward  her  spirit ! 
When  the  haunted  vine-leaves  darken 
In  the  light  of  drooping  day, 
I  shall  go ! 


WHAT'S  A  PAIR  OB  NOBLE   FACE? 

I. 
What's  a  fair  or  noble  fac^ 

If  the  mind  ignoble  be  t 
What  though  beauty,  in  ealft  graoe, 

Iday  her  own  resemblance  see  ! 
Eyes  may  catch  from  heaven  tbeif  spell, 

Lips  the  ruby  light  recall; 
tn  the  home  for  love  to  dwell 

One  g(y>d  feeling's  worth  them  all. 

n. 

Qive  me  Virtue's  rose  to  tr<ice^ 

Honor's  kindling  glance  ana.ntoi; 
Howsoever  plain  the  filoe. 

Beauty  is  where  these  are  am  { 
Baven  rmglets  o'er  the  snowr^ 

Of  the  whitest  neck  may  ftll; 
tt  the  home  for  love  we  know 

One  good  foaHng's  worth  i^en^  all ! 

— Qhatla  8^n. 


Lb  ^  OoD  Savb  "  FBAK9Ais.-r-:13ie  following 
!s  the  new  song,  which  the  MoniUur  states  was 
sung  at  the  ball  at  the  Tuilleries : 

De  notre  France 
L'Elu  s'avance, 
Salut  a  luL 

Salttt,  salut,  &  rEmperenr. 

Dieu  tutSlaife, 
Tovjours  eolaire, 
De  tes  rayons. 

Son  gSnie  et  son  coeur. 

Dans  ta  cUmenee 

Que  ta  puissance 

Garde  la  France, 

La  France  et  rEmpereur. 
Vive  la  France, 
La  France  et  I'Empeteur 
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From  ntuu 
THREE  LOVE-DREAMS. 


PBBAX  TBI  riBST. 

•{  DWELT  when  a  boy  in  a  very  quiet  quar- 
ter of  Geneva,  behind  St.  Peter's  Church, 
not  far  from  the  Bishop's  Prison.  Through 
the  boughs  of  an  acacia-tree  I  saw  the 
Oothio  pinnacles  of  the  temple,  the  lower 
part  of  its  huge.tower,  and  opposite,  an  air- 
hole of  the  prison,  and  beyond,  through  a 
vista  beyond  the  houses,  the  lake  and  its 
shores.  What  a  school-room !  How  rich  in 
good  lessons,  had  I  used  it  better !  How 
had  fortune  blessed  me  beyond  other  boys ! 
And  yet,  although  I  gathmd  not  therefrom 
the  true  treasure,  I  am  not  a  little  proud 
that  I  stepped  forth  from  a  school  so  much 
nobler  than  the  threshold  of  a  shop,  so  much 
more  comfortable  than  a  dead  attic.  I 
should  certainly  have  become  a  poet,  if  the 
stuff  in  my  little  brain  had  only  been  of  the 
right  sort. 

But  why  all  this?  1  ^hed  particularly 
to  tell  of  the  residence  in  which  I  spent  my 
boyhood,  not  much  in  the  company  of  my 
teacher,  and  all  the  more  in  my  own,  and 
atill  oftener  in  the  company  of  Eucharis  and 
Qalathea,  and  especially  Estelle.  There  is 
an  age,  indeed  the  only  age  and  the  most 
transitory,  when  Florian's  Pastorals  have  an 
uncommon  charm.  I  was  at  that  age. 
Nothing  seemed  to  me  mpre  lovely  than  those 
elegant  shepherdesses;  nothing  more  deli- 
cious than  their  speeches,  full  of  rose-dust ; 
nothing  more  rural  than  their  garlands, 
their  wreathed  crooks,  and  the  pipes  of  the 
shepherds.  I  found  scarcely  half  as  much 
grace,  spirit,  and  feeling  among  the  pretty 
daughters  of  the  city,  as  among  those  shep- 
herdesses. To  them  I  belonged  heart  and 
soul,  and  to  them  mj  childish  fancy  vowed 
eternal  allegiances  it  was  love  in  the  buli, 
the  first  spark  of  the  fire  which  was  after-. 
ward  to  flame  out  and  consume ! 

Much  to  my  sorrow,  howeV(er,Ldid  not  by 
any  means  venture  to  yield  myself  to  the 
bent  of  my  inclinations,  ip  consequence  of  a 
very  serious  conversation  which  I  had  with 
my  teacher.  The  occasion  was  the  conduct 
of  Prince  Telemachus  on  Calypso's  magic 
island,  when,  from  pu^e  virtue^  he  fo;rsook 
the  beautiful  Eucharis. 

^And  he  pushed    TeUmachui   intfi  -(fie 


(< 


Mea. 


Which  I  had  to  transkte  into  bad  Latin,' 


THBBS  I.0TB-PBBAM8. 

« 

thus :  *'  £t  Tdanaehum  m  mare  de  rupt  pre- 
dpitavit.** 

Here  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Ratan,  my  teachex^ 
to  ask  me  what  I  thought  of  this  proceeding 
of  Mentor's.  The  question  caused  me  some 
embarrassment.  This  much  I  knew,  that  it 
would  never  do  to  find  fault  with  a  Mentor 
before  a  teacher.  I  thought,  however,  thai 
Mentor  had  behaved  very  brutally  on  this 
occasion,  and  I  said,  * <  It  seems  to  me  thai 
Telbmachus  might  think  himself  happy  tp 
have  got  off  with  a  couple  oC  mouthfhls  of 

sea-water.''  '_  /-^v ''"'"'' '*":'; 

'*Yon  don't '  understand  my  questiota,^ 
replied  Mr.  Batin  i  <'  Telemachus  loved  th^ 
nymph  Eucharis.  Now«  love  is  the  most 
dangerous,  the  most  despicable,  of  the  pa^ 
sions,  and  the  most  hostile  to  virtue.  A 
young  man  gives  himself  up  to  effeminacy  4S 
soon  as  he  is  in  love,  and  is  good  for  nothing 
but,  like  Hercules  at  the  feet  of  Omphale, 
to  sigh  before  a  woman.  The  conduct  of 
the  wise  Mentor  was  therefore  excellent 
admirably  fitted  to  preserve  Telemachus  froiii 
the  brink  of  destruction.  Look  yon,  this  ii 
the  way  you  should  have  answered  me." 

Thus  I  fd^ind  that  my  own  case  was  e» 
tremely  serious,  and  that  I  had  already 
strayed  a  good  way  from  the  path  of  virtue; 
for,  according  to  my  own  belief,  I  evidently 
loved  Florian's  beautiful  shepherdess  Eitelle 
as  much  as  Telemachus  loved  Eucharis.  To 
be  wise,  and  not  to  tumble  into-the  abyss  of 
destruction,  1  waged  a  war  of  extermination 
upon  my  innocent  love,  and  strove  with  all 
my  might  to  penetrate  the  sense  of  M» 
Ratin's  ominous  words. 

The  prison,  of^  which'.I  have  already 
spoken,  had  only  one  narrow  window  op* 
posite  to  meb  Prisons  are  seldom  rich  in 
windows. 

The  one  opposite  was  in,a  gloomy  rongb 
wall.  Iron  bars  prevented  the  prisoners 
putting  out  their  heads,  and  a  sort  of  shed 
beneath  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  see 
any  thing  in  the  street.  The  sight  of  this 
air-hole,  that  scarcely  gave  admission  to  tbe 
light,  always  awakened  in  me  great  horror 
of  the  prisoners.  It  seemed  dreadful  to  me 
that  in  a  community  of  virtuous  people  any 
one  would  permit  himself  to  be  a  robber  or 
a  murderer.  Justice*  which  protects  society 
against  monsters  of  that  sort,  I  considered 
as  a  grave  matron,  who  could  not  be  terrible 
enough  in  her  rigkl  severity.    In  later  dajs 
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I  ebaaged  mj  ykmu  iomewbat.  Josiioe 
came  to  appear  le«  saoied ;  the  commonily 
of  Tirtuoue  people  mnk  oo^widerably  in  my 
estimation ;  and  in  those  monetero  I  fre- 
quently .  recognized  only  the  yietime  of 
temptation,  of  nnjost  legislation,  and  of 
justice  itself.  Thas  my  horror  came  to  be 
moderated  by  sympathy.  This,  howerer,  by 
the  way. 

One  day  a  fellow  was  carried  to  prison 
against  whom  I  was  yiolentiy  stirred.  Be 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  dreadful  mnvder. 
Two  of  them  had  killed  an  unarmed  old  man 
for  the  sake  of  his  money,  and  afterwards  a 
child,  by  whom  they  had  been  seen  in  the 
aeft.  One  of  the  criminals  was  sentenced  to 
death,  the  other  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
either  because  mitigating  eiroumstances  ap- 
peared in  his  favor,  or  his  defence  had  been 
more  skilfully  condooted.  At  the  moment 
he  was  led  under  my  windows  to  prison,  he 
looked  up  with  curiosity  at  the  neighboring 
booses,  and  his  eyes  met  mine.  The  wretch 
■oiled  ss  if  he  knew  me. 

Hateful  smile !  The  whole  day  I  coald 
Bot  foiget  it.  It  made  a  terrible  impression 
upon  mCi  I  resolved  to  tell  Mr.  Ratin  of  it, 
iriio  only  took  occasion  to  lecture  me  on  the 
waste  of  precieoa  time  incurred  by  gaaing 
oat  of  the  windows. 

A  strange  fellow,  my  Mr.  Batin,  as  I  still 
remember  him.  Honest  and  pedantically 
stiff,  worthy  and  ridiculous,  respectable  and 
at  the  same  time  so  qneer !  Notwithstand- 
ing, such  is  the  force  of  fint  impressions, 
sad  of  the  feeling  of  the  proper,  Mr.  Batin 
had  a  much  greater  influence  orer  me  than 
any  other  teacher  would  have  had,  in  whom, 
hid  he  been  ten  times  more  skilful,  I  might 
have  remarked  contradiotions  between  his 
tens  and  his  practice. 

Ha  was  uncommonly  modest  and  bashful, 
^a  skipped  whole  pages  of  Telemachns, 
vhieh  seemed  to  him  contrary  to  good 
morals.  He  took  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
vent me  from  feeling  any  tenderness  for  the 
enamored  Calypso,  and  thought  that  I 
Bboold  meet  in  the  world  a  multitude  of 
<)ugeroos  women  who  resembled  her.  This 
^iypso  tnis  his  abomination ;  this  Oalypeo, 
although  a  goddess,  was  a  genuine  monster, 
a  she-wolf .  The  Latin  classics  we  read  only 
in  the  well-expurgated  editions  of  Jesuit 
JouTenoy,  and  still  we  skipped  many  pas- 
sages which  had  not  proved  objectionable  to 
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the  prudish  Jesuit.  Hence  I  had  horriblf 
ideas  of  many  things,  and  was  terribly  afraid 
of  letUng  Mr.  Ratin  perceive  in  me  the  most 
innocent  thought  which  looked  towards 
Calypso,  the  monster. 

Much  might  be  said  on  this  matter.  A 
mode  of  education  like  l^is  awakened  more 
than  it  suppressed,  concentrated  more  than 
it  prevented,  implanted  mon  prejudices 
than  principles,  and  endangered  especially 
that  purity  of  mind — that  tender  flower — 
which  a  trifle  will  destroy. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Ratin,  filled  full  of 
Latinity  and  old  Rome,  was  withal  a  worthy 
man,  whosQ  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite. 
At  the  sight  of  an  ink-blot,  he  quoted  Seneca 
to  me;  at  any  boyish  jest  of  mine,  he 
pointed  me  to  Cato  of  Utioa  as  an  example. 
Only  one  thing  could  he  not  pMdon,  a  silly 
giggle  of  mine.  The  worthy  man  saw  in 
this  laugh  the  strangest  things — the  spirit 
of  modern  times,  premature  disBoluteness^ 
the  symptom  of  a  deplorable  future.  '  On 
this  point  he  got  excited,  and  never  knew 
where  to  end  when  he  onoe  began  to  talk. 
I  attribute  it  to  a  wart  which  he  solemnly 
eanied  about  on  his  nose. 

This  wart,  the  sne  of  a  pea,  was  covered 
on  the  top  with  a  growth  of  little  fine  hvm, 
which  obviously  possessed  bygrometrical  prop*- 
erties.  For  I  had  remarked  that,  according 
te  the  state  of  the  weather,  they  became  stiff* 
or  curly.  This  little  growth  was  often  the 
object  of  my  silent  observations,  but  quite 
involuntarily  and  without  any'  thought  of  the 
ridiculous  ;  but  then  I  used  to  get  an  exhort- 
ation in  good  set  terms  upon  my  want  of  at- 
tention. Many  a  time  an  importunate  fly 
would  insist  upon  alighting  on  the  wart  in 
defiance  of  the  resistanoe  of  my  teacher.  He 
would  make  me  then  hurry  on  with  my  trans* 
lation,  in  order  to  fasten  my  attention  on  my 
book,  so  that  I  should  not  notice  the  comical' 
conflict.*  But  that  I  always  considered  as  a 
hint  that  something  was  going  on,  and  irre- 
sistible curiosity  impelled  me  to  cast  stolen 
glances  up  toward  Mr.  Ratings  nose.  Ac- 
cording to  the  position  of  things,  I  was  seized 
with  the  impious  inclination  to  giggle.  If 
the  fly  showed  the  least  disposition  to  insist' 
upon  its  own  will,  all  self-restraint  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  I  broke  out  into  down-  ' 
right  laughter.  And  then  Mr.  Batin  would 
thunder  forth  terribly,  as  if  he  could  not  see 
tb^  slightest  cause  for  such  a  soandal,  and  * 
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portray  to  me  the  dreadful  ooDBeqaences  of 
my  folly. 

It  must  be  eonfeeaed,  that  for  the  laugher 
himaelf  there  is  aomething  supremely  agreea- 
ble In  thb  wicked,  immoderate,  unbounded 
laughter;  especially  when  it  ia  forbidden 
fruit,  Is  it  delicious.  Years  have  cured  me 
of  it,  and  not  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Ratm. 
For  the  pure  enjoyment  of  this  delightful 
■in,  one  must  be  a  schoolboy,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, have  a  professor  who  has  a  wart  upon 
his  nose,  with  a  funny  little  bush  of  hair 
upon  it.  At  the  schoolboy  age  one  is  wholly 
without  mercy. 

I  suppose  that  almost  all  people  who  are 
very  sensitive  and  irritable  have  some  phys- 
ical or  moral  defect,  a  viable  or  invisible 
wart,  which  they  always  auspect  other  peo- 
ple are  looking  at  or  thinking  of.  In  the 
presence  of  all  such,  one  must  suppress  all 
laughter ;  for  they  believe  that  you  are  laugh- 
inj;  at  their  warts. 

^t  was  the  season  for  Uay-beetles.  I  am 
not  so  much  interested  in  beetles  as  formerly. 
How  one  changes !  When  I  was  laboring 
in  my  little  room  at  my  task,  under  deadly 
epnui,  I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  see  one  or 
two  of  these  little  creatures  near  me.  I  did 
not  indeed  care  about  tying  a  thread  to  them, 
and  setting  them  flying,  or  harnessing  them 
to  a  little  paper  cart.  I  was  above  such 
•childish  tricks.  But  do  you  tbink  that  this 
waa  all  that  was  to  be  done  with  beetles  I 
Fur  from  it!  Between  such  boyish  play- 
things and  the  grave  studies  of  the  natural 
historian,  there  are  innumerable  gradations. 

I  kept  a  beetle  by  me  under  a  tumbler. 
The  little  animal  kept  clambering  up  the 
smooth  glass  only  to  fall  down  and  then  be- 
gin anew.  Sometimes  it  fell  upon  its  back ; 
and  that,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  real  mis- 
fortune to  a  beetie.  Before  I  undertook  to 
render  him  any  assistance  in  such  cases,  I 
loved  io  observe  with  what,  unwearfed  pa- 
tience he .  stretched  'out  his  six  arms  on  all 
sides,  in  the  hope  of  grappling  with  some 
object  that  would  help  him  to  right  himself. 
A  beetle,  .thought  I,  is  a  stupid  animal ! 

^metimes  I  extended  the  end  of  my  pen 
toliiffl,and  so  helped  him  out  of  the  difll- 
eolty ;  and  this  led  me  to  a  most  important 
and  fortunate  discovery,  so  that  I  could  say, 
with  my  ''  Children's  Friend,"  that  a  good 
action  never  goes  unrewarded  !  My  beetle 
climbed  upon,  the  feather  of  my  pen ;  there 
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I  allowed  him  to  ooUeot  himself  while  I 
wrote  a  line,  although  I  was  more  attentive 
to  his  proceedings  than  to  Julius  Cassar, 
whom  I  was  just  translatuig.  The  qneation 
arose,  Would  he  fly  away  or  crawl  about? 
In  the  first  case,  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  my  disooveiy.  Fortunately  he  decided 
to  crawl  down  the  pen.  As  he  approached 
the  ink,  I  already  had  a  dim  presentiment 
that  something  extraordinary  would  follow. 
So  Columbus  had  a  presenthnent  of  the  near- 
ness of  America  before  he  saw  the  coast 
My  beetle  actually  moved  down  to  the  pen's 
point,  and  dipped  his  little  fore-feet  into  the 
ink.  Instantly  I  put  a  piece  of  white  paper 
close  to  him — it  was  a  moment  of  high  ex- 
pectation ;  the  beetie  gets  upon  the  paper, 
and  with  the  ink  writes  strange  characten 
thereon.  Several  times,  whether  it  were  his 
mere  humor,  or  because  the  vitriol  rendered 
his  walking  tools  uncomfortable,  he  lifted  his 
feet  very  high,  set  them  down  again,  and 
crawled  on.  Thus  was  formed  a  punctuated 
character  of  uncommon  delicacy.  Kow  and 
then  he  changed  his  mind,  and  turned  round, 
again  changed  his  direction,  and  to  my  great 
astonishment,  I  distinguished  on  the  paper 
the  letter  S.  There  broke  on  me  a  newiight. 
One  might  teach  a  beetle  to  write  ! 

I  set  the  littie  animal  immediately  on  the 
first  page  of  my  translation  with  well-inked 
fore-feet,  armed  myself  with  a  straw  to  guide 
the  litUe  artist  in  his  work,  and  forced  him 
to  write  my  name.  It  took  only  a  couple 
of  hours;  but  then,  what  a  maaterinece! 

'*  The  noblest  conquest  man  has  ever  made 
is,"  saysBuflbn  (and  I  finished  the  sentence), 
*<  the  May-Beetie." 

To  aecomplbh  the  work  better,  I  got  nearer 
to  the  open  window.  We  were  just  com* 
pleting  the  last  letter,  when  I  heard  a  voice 
call,  <<  Dear  littie  friend !  "  I  turned  round ; 
I  saw  no  one.  I  looked  out  into  the  street ; 
no  one  was  there.  "  Herer  here !  **  said 
the  same  voice,  aofUy. 

"Where!"  answered  L 

"  In  the  prison." 

Now  I  perceived  that  the  words  came  from 
the  iron-barred  window,  and  firom  the  same 
wretch  whose  smiling  at  ne  had  ao  IGUed  ma 
with  horror.     I  started  back. 

"  Fear  not !  "  Exdd  the  voice;  **  it  is  an 
honest  man  who  speaks  to  you." 

«  Wretch  !  "  cried  I,  <«  if  you  don't  stop 
speaking  to  me,  I'll  tell  the  keeper !  " 
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Then  came  a  panaft.  At  last  he  began 
again :  '*  Aa  I  recently  passed  throagh  the 
sireet  below  I  saw  yoa,  and  tboaght  you 
had  a  heart  to  fed  for  a  man  who  has  be- 
oome  the  viotim  of  human  injostioe." 

"Silence !"  cried  I, ''  yon  horrible  wretch ! 
Yon  have  matdered  an  old  man  and  an  inno- 
cent child!" 

*'  I  see  plainly  that  yon  are  deceiTcd, 
yonng  gentleman,  like  the  rest! "  soanded 
the  Toice  back :  **  still  so  yoiing,  and  yet  be- 
licTe  already  in  evil !  "  ' 

Here  he  suddenly  became  mlent,  l)ecan8e 
he  heard  a  footstep  in  the  street  below. 

As  soon  as  the  man  had  passed,  the  other 
resumed :  "  There  is  the  prison  chaplain, 
quite  a  different  person !  He  knows,  thank 
God,  that  my  heart  is  pure,  and  my  soul 
without  guilt."  He  was  silenced  again. 
This  time  it  was  a  guard  who  passed  by.  I 
hetfaonght  myself  whether  I  should  not  men- 
tion to  this  man  the  prisoner's  talking.  But 
my  credulous  good-nature  was  now  sufficiently 
awakened  to  suppress  the  intenUon.  Besides, 
it  seemed  to  me  it  would  have  been  somewhat 
treacherous,  as  the  prisoner  had  put  fiuth 
merely  in  the  honesty  of  my  looks.  I  could 
not  possibly  give  the  lie  to  his  confidence. 
But  the  fellow  was  now  silent,  and  I  turned 
again  to  my  beetle  on  the  table. 

0  dear,  what  mischief!  I  certainly  grew 
deadly  pale.  The  evil  was  great,  irreparable. 
I  immediately  seised  the  author  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  hurled  him  out  of  the  window, 
and  then  surveyed  with  horror  the  desperate 
condition  of  things. 

Julius  GsBsar's  Gkilllc  War  lay  open  at  the 
fourth  chapter,  from  the  beginning  of  which 
to  the  left  maxgin  of  the  page,  the  beetle 
had  printed  his  footpath,  and  there,  as  the 
animal  found  a  precipice,  he  had  turned 
northward,  and  marched  to  the  inkstand, 
and  there  tumbled  into  that  Gehenna,  that 
abyss  of  destruction,  the  ink. 

The  simple  beast  had  then  evidently  begun 
to  perceive  that  he  was  in  an  error ;  accord- 
ingly he  scrambled  out,  and,  attired  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  black  mourning  garment, 
had  taken  up  his  march  again  over  the  Gallic 
War.  Bat  what  horrible  black  painting ! 
There  were  monater  black  splashes,  real  ele- 
phant tracks,  lakes  and  rivers,  a  complete 
chain  of  comets,  daubed  on  without  genius 
or  delicacy.  And  the  beautiful  book!  It 
iras  an  ISbsevir  edition  of  Mr.  Ratin's !  an 
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Elzevir  in  quarto !  a  costly,  rare  Elzevir,  not 
to  be  replaced,  intrusted  to  me  under  a  heavy 
responsibility,  with  repeated  cautions  to  take 
care  of  it.  And  now— I  was  lost!  I  en- 
deavored to  repair  the  mischief  with  blotting- 
paper,  but  it  only  made  matters  worse. 

The  sight  created  in  me  more  agony  than 
remorse.  It  troubled  me,  particularly,  that 
I  had  to  confess  the  existence  of  the  beetle. 
With  what  eyes  would  the  good  Mr.  Ratin 
regard  this  new  method  of  spending,  or  rather 
killing  time,  at  the  age  of  discretion,  too,  at 
which,  as  he  said,  I  had  now  arrived ! 

Without  any  doubt,  it  was  Satan  himself 
who  now  presented  himself  to  me,  offering 
ways  and  means  to  get  out  of  the  scrape ;  for 
in  the  hour  oMrial  Satan  is  always  at  hand ! 
He  immediately  suggested  a  pretty  little  lie 
to  help  me ;  namely,  that  it  was  the  neigh- 
bor's wicked  cat,  that  had  got  into  the  room 
in  my  absence,  and  overturned  the  ink  upon 
the  Gallic  War.  As  I  was  forbidden  to  go 
out  in  school-hours,  I  should  necessarily 
have  to  add  that  I  had  gone  out  to  buy  some 
pens.  But,  as  I  had  pens  in  a  little  closet, 
I  should  also  have  to  say  that  I  had  lost  the 
key  in  going  to  bathe.  Bathing  was  indeed 
forbidden,  and  I  itolly  had  not  gone  to  the 
bath ;  thus,  a  new  lie.  However,  the  peni- 
tent confession  of  having  transgressed  in  this 
last  particular  would  get  me  credit  for  the 
rest  of  the  story,  and,  inasmuch  as  I  had 
frankly  confessed  one  fault,  I 

So  far  I  had  got  in  my  plans,  when  I  heard 
the  steps  of  my  teacher  on  the  stairs. 

In  my  agony  I  shut  the  book,  and  then 
opened  it,  and  shut  it  again,  and  again 
opened  it,  and  at  last  left  it  lying  open,  that 
the  awful  blot  might  speak  for  itself,  and 
spare  me  the  mortiication  of  a  self-accusation. 

Mr.  Ratin,  who  proposed  to  give  me  an 
hour,  entered.  He  laid  down  his  hat  with- 
out observing  the  book,  drew  up  a  chair, 
seated  himself,  and  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  for  its  ordinary  purpose.  To 
obtain  some  composure,  I  drew  out  my  hand- 
kerchief also,  and  for  the  same  ordinary 
purpose.  Mr.  Ratin  looked  at  me  rather 
suspiciously,  for  the  point  of  interest  was  the 
nose. 

I  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  Mr.  Ratin 
regarded  my  simultaneous  exercise  of  the 
pocket-handkerchief  as  a  suspicious  move- 
ment. I  thought  he  had  caught  sight  of  the 
beetle  pgiinting,  and  I  timidly  cast  down  my 
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eyes.  His  fixed  and  inquiring  look  diacom- 
poeed  me  more  than  if  he  had  pat  a  direct 
qaeetion  to  me ;  for  a  question  I  bad  an 
answer  aJl  ready.  With  solemn  tone  at  last 
he  began:  *' Julius,  I-read  in  your  face 
that- 
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«  No ! "  stammered  I. 

'*  I  read,  I  say,  that — 

*'No,  it  was  the  cat 
claimed. 

.  Here  he  changed  color.  He  appeared  to 
be  struck  with  amazement.  Such  repeated 
interruptions,  such  contradictions,  exceeded 
all  bounds  of  respect.  All  at  once  the  Julius 
Ossaar  with  the  monstrous  blot  caught  his  eye. 
That  overthrew  his  self-possession  entirely. 

Now  was  the  moment,  and  I^ust  cox\jure 
down  the  storm.  **  Ah,  Mr.  Batin !  while  I 
was  away — the  cat — to  buy  some  pens — and 
the  cat — ^I  had  lost  the  key— ^nd  the  cat 
—  "  The'  more  I  stammered,  the  more 
fearfully  Mr.  Batin  looked  at  me.  I  lost  all 
thought,  and  concluded  that  it  was  best  to 
make  full  confession  at  once:  <'No;  I  am 
telling  a  lie,  Mr.  Ratin — ^I — I  did  the  mis- 
chief." 

A  long  silence  ensued. 

«<  Julius,"  said  he  at  last,  in  hi9  most 
solemn  tone,  **  it  is  no  wonder  if  my  indig- 
nation almost  deprives  me  of  words  and  voice. 
Yes,  language  is  wanting  to  designate  such 
a " 

Here  came  a  fly,  and  he  slapped  it  away. 
But,  as  if  possessed,  it  came  buzzing  at  his 
lace.  The  confounded  laugh  seized  me,  but 
I  supi»ressed  it  as  well  as  I  could.  Then 
arose  another  pause.  Once  more  Mr.  Batin 
b^;an :  **  Julius,  you  must  remain  two  days 
in  this  room;  not  a  step  out!  You  must 
consider  your  conduct.  I  will,  in  the  mean- 
time, decide  what  is  to  be  done  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances." 

This  said,  Mr.  Batin  retired  without  an- 
other word,  locking  the  door  after  him,  and 
taking  away  the  key. 

It  comforted  me  that  I  had  confessed  the 
truth ,  and  told  no  falsehood.  The  departure 
of  my  teacher  spared  me  the  deepest  morti- 
fication, so  that  the  first  moments  of  my 
imprisonment  seemed  like  freedom.  And 
without  the  express  command  to  reflect  for 
two  whole  days  upon  my  fault,  I  should  have 
been  quite  at  my  ease,  as  one  is  apt  to  be 
after  a  great  crisis. 

So  I  set  to  work  to  think,  according  to 


Mr.  Ratings  command.  But  nothing  speoial 
suggested  itself.  The  fellow  over  in  the 
prison  opposite,  and  the  plaguy  beetle— the 
blame  was  all  theirs.  I  saw  nothing  in  my 
share  of  the  affiiir  particularly  bad  but  the 
lie,  and  for  that  I  had  atoned  by  my  confes- 
sion. However,  in  accordance  with  all  good 
lessons,  I  sought  seriously  to  repent  of  my 
conduct ;  but  my  repentance  did  not  get  on 
very  well.  That  distressed  me  not  a  little, 
for  it  seemed  to  prove  that  I  was  really  as 
thoroughly  hardened  as  Mr.  Batin  said,  and 
so,  with  real  contrition,  I  resolved  to  leave 
off  in  future  that  thoughtless  trick  of  laugh- 
ing. 

When  I  had  got  thus  far  in  the  work  of 
self-improvement,  I  heard  a  cry  of  sugar- 
cakes  in  the  street.  The  cake-seller  usually 
passed  about  this  time.  A  desire  for  some 
of  the  cakes  naturally  awoke  within  me; 
but  I  considered  that  it  behoved  me  to  resist 
this  fleshly  temptation,  since  I  was  bidden  to 
employ  myself  with  my  spiritual  state.  I  let 
the  man  cry,  and  remained  perfectly  still. 

But  whoever  knows  these  cake-fellows, 
knows  very  well  how  obstinately  they  persist 
in  crying  their  goods.  Although  the  rogue 
could  not  see  me,  yet  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  led  astray,  but  steadily  shouted  out 
his  wares  under  my  window,  in  perfect  reli- 
ance on  my  sweet  tooth,  adding  at  last  to 
the  word  '<  sugar-cakes,"  the  further  desig- 
nation of  '*  quite  fresh  !  "  I  could  not  deny 
that  this  addition  caused  some  disturbance 
of  my  principles ;  I  became  conscious  of  it 
at  the  right  moment,  and  instantly  recovered 
myself.  To  save  the  cake-man  from  indulg- 
ing in  vain  hopes  which  might  cost  him  pre- 
cious time,  I  stepped  to  the  window,  and  said, 
<*  I  will  not  have  any  to-day ;  off  with  you ! " 

But  he  below  had,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, more  faith  in  me  than  I  had  myself, 
and  called  up,  **  Make  haste,  pray ;  I  cannot 
wait." 

"  Off !  I  have  no  money  !  "  was  my 
answer. 

«*  I'll  trust  you  !  ''* 

*'  I  have  no  appetite." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

**  And  I  am  very  busy." 

•*  Be  qui(  k,  then  !  " 

<<  Besides — ^I  am  locked  in." 

**  You  would  keep  me  here  forever!" 
cried  he,  with  vexation,  raising  his'  basket 
as  if  About  to  proceed  on  his  way. 
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This  moveraeiit  bad  a  decisive  effect  with 
me.    "  Wait !"  cried  I. 

In  a  few  minotes,  a  couple  of  cakes  were 
dfawB  ap  in  my  cap,  which  I  let  down  firom 
the  window  by  a  string — two  cakes,  quUe 
fresh!  /    ^  " :' ^ 

The  silly  beetlerf  thought  t,  as  Frnmiched 
my  cakes;  he  has  font  wings  to  fly  away 
with,  and  yet  he  must  tumble  into  the  ink- 
stand. If  it  had  not  been  for  his  inconceir- 
ahle  stopidity,  I  shoold  have  quietly  got  my 
lesBon,  Mr.  Ratin  would  have  been  satisfied, 
and  I  too;  no  lie,  no  locking  in.  The  stupid 
beetle! 

Thus  I  unexpectedly  found  a  scape-goat. 
I  could  now  lay  all  my  misdeeds  upon  him. 
My  conscienoe  became  perfectly  easy.  I 
Boppose  my  peace  of  mind  was  confirmed*  by 
the  &ot  that  Mr.  Ratin  had  departed  without 
setting  me  any  lesson.  Verily,  two  days, 
and  no  lessons !  Of  all  the  punishments  in 
the  world,  I  myself  could  not  have  chosen  a 
-prettier! 

With  my  conscience  at  rest,  and  two  whole 
holidays  before  me,  I  resolved  to  make  my- 
self comfortable.  The  first  thing  was  to  put 
aside  the  damaged  Elzevir,  then  the  diction- 
ary, and  all  my  books  and  writing  materials. 
This  done,  I  had  a  feeling  as  pleasant  and 
noTol  as  if  I  bad  just  been  relieved  of  heavy 
efaains.  In  this  way  I  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  in  imprisonment  the  charm  of  freedom. 

Delight  of  liberty !  To  sleep,  if  one  is  so 
inclined,  or  do  nothing,  or  dream  !  and  this 
at  an  age  when  one  is  willing  to  be  by  him- 
self, when  amusement  and  pleasure  are  so 
cheap,  when  walls,  skies,  tables,  chairs, 
every  thing  talks  to  us,  when  an  acacia-tree 
with  waving  branches  is  a  world,  when  a 
beetle  is  good  company !  Youth  is  the  season 
of  poetry. 

When  my  books  were  all  cleared  away, 
the  question  arose,  what  next  ?  I  was  just 
pondering  this  matter,  when  a  noise  in  the 
next  room  attracted  my  attention.  I  was 
instantly  at  the  keyhole.  And  there  I  caught 
sight  of  our  neighbor's  cat  fighting  with  a 
rat.  I  immediately  took  sides  with  the  cat, 
for  we  were  old  friends,  and  my  aid  would 
come  in  very  good  time,  as  she  bad  already 
received  a  wound  on  the  nose,  and  evidently 
assailed  her  spiteful  opponent  with  increasing 
caution.  But,  after  I  bad  been  a  witness  of 
the  combat  a  few  moments,  the  courage  and 
skill  of'  the  weaker  party  moved  my  sympa- 
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thy,  and  I  determined  to  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality. 

But  it  was  no  trifle  for  me  toremun  nentral, 
especially  when  I  remarked  that  the  rat  and 
I  were,  in  Elsevir  matters,  bkds  of  a  feather. 
The  rat  had  ensconced  himself  aguast  the 
cat  in  a  folio  that  lay  on  the  floor,  and,  in- 
deed, in  a  hole  in  the  folio  which  he  had  him- 
self gnawed  out.  I  determined  now  to  save 
the  besieged,  and  so,  to  firighten  the  cat, 
struck  my  foot  against  the  door,  hut  with 
such  force,  that,  although  it  was  fostened,  it 
flew  open. 

I  entered.  The  folio  lay  there,  but  friend 
and  foe  had  vanished.  The  place  appeared 
to  be  an  old  library ;  against  the  walls,  on 
shelves,  stood  musty  old  volumes,  in  rows ; 
in  the  room  stood  an  invalid  electrical  ma- 
chine, some  cabinets  of  minerals,  and  an  old 
arm-diair  near  the  wijtdow.  On  account  of 
the  books,  the  room  had  been  kept  locked, 
so  that  I  had  never  entered  it  before.  When- 
ever Mr»  Ratin  spoke  of  it,  it  was  always 
with  a  mysterious  air,  as  of  a  suspicious  place. 
Accident  came  now  strangely  to  the  help  of 
my  curiosity. 

First,  I  resolved  to  try  physics,  but  the 
machine  would  not  go  ;  then  mineralogy ; 
and  at  last  I  turned  to  the  mutilated  folio. 
The  rat  had  mined  in  it  pretty  thoroughly. 
On  the  title-page  I  read  the  letters  of  a  half- 
eaten  word :  Dictio  ....  A  dictionary, 
thought  I ;  this  ts  not  a  dangerous  book.  But 
what  sort  of  a  dictionary  ?  I  opened  it.  At 
the  top  of  the  page  stood  a  woman's  name, 
then  a  parcel  of  Latin,  and  below  i^peared 
notes,  one  upon  another.  The  subject  treated 
of  was  Lave.  Strange,  in  a  dictionary,  Love ! 
I  could  not  restrun  my  amazement.  But 
'folios  are  heavy  things  to  hold,  so  I  seated 
myself  in  the  old  arm-chair  at  the  window. 
I  read. 

The  name  was  Heloise.  She  was  a  young 
maiden,  and  wrote  Latin,  was  an  abbess,  and 
had  a  lover.  These  contradictions  disturbed 
me  by  their  strangeness.  A  maiden  love 
Latin!  An  abbess,  and  have  a  lover!  I 
saw  very  well  that  I  had  got  hold  of  a  tenri- 
bly  bad  book.  Already  the  thought  that  a 
dictionary  could  deal  with  such  sul^ts  had 
lessened  my  respect  for  this  otherwise  so  ven- 
erable sort  of  books.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  worse  if  Mr.  Ratin,  or  Mentor  himself, 
had  suddenly  begun  to  trill  of  love  and  wine, 
and  wine  and  love. 
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But,  jast  for  this  reason,  I  did  not  lay  the 
book  aside,  as  I  should  have  done,  bat  read 
the  article,  and,  evermore  interested,  even 
the  notes  and  the  Latin  too.  Here  were 
strange  things;  many  very  moYing,  many 
unintelligible,  and  a  part  of  the  history  was 
gone ;  that  is,  eaten,  up.  I  no  longer  felt 
so  kindly  afiected  towurd  the  rat.  Upon 
second  thoughts,  the  cat,  I  felt^should  haye 
had  my  support.- 

In  old  mutilated  books,  I  always  want  to 
read  the  missing  leaves.  I  am  seldom  curi- 
ous enough  to  open  a  book  that  belongs  to 
me,  but  all  vrrapping-paper,  if  printed,  I 
always  smooth  out  and  read.  The  fate  of 
books,  it  seems  to  me,  ic^  much  more  endur- 
able, when  they  wander  into  the  grocery 
shops,  than  when  they  grow  yellow  on  book- 
sellers' shelves. 

After  I  had  taken^nto  my  heart  all  the 
raving  melancholy  in  the  words  of  Heloise, 
I  sought  in  the  dictionary  for  Abelard.  And 
how  did  I  find  him !  Ah,  the  once  so  re- 
nowned, an  exile,  outlawed,  wandering  from 
place  to  place ;  accused  by  ecclesiastics,  con- 
demned by  the  monks,  his  writings  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  church  councils !  Bowed 
down  with  tribulation,  he  hides  himself  in  a 
wild  desert. 

I  had  long  ended  the  reading  of  this  his- 
tory, but  still  I  lingered  over  it  in  imagina- 
tion. With  the  book  on  my  knees,  and  my 
eyes  turned  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
evening  sky,  I  was  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Par- 
aclete; wandering  within  its  silent  walls, 
tracing  the  gloomy  passages  where  Heloise 
3nralked,  and,  with  Abelard,  worshipping  the 
beloved  sufiferer.  With  the  pictures  of  my 
inner  world,  the  thmgs  of  the  outward  world 
dreamingly  mingled — the  soft  breath  of  the 
evening  air,  the  distant  shore  of  the  lake 
floating  before  the  window  in  the  last  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  water,  and  the  silver 
crowns  of  the  Alps.  Amidst  the  din  of  the 
streets  below,  the  wind  brought  to  me  from 
a  distance  the  sweet  dying  tones  of  an  .^lian 
harp.  The  shade  of  Heloise  amid  old  beeches 
and  doister  walls  imperceptibly  faded  from 
my  imagination,  before  which  rose  nearer  re- 
.  collections  ;  and  the  sudden  ceasing  of  the 
harp  brought  me  completely  back  to  reality. 
The  thick  book  grew  heavy,  and  I  put  it 
aside. 

How  poor  and  barren  is  the  first  hour  of 
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awaking  from  these  delidoos  dreams,  when, 
after  a  voyage  upon  the  ideal,  we  rest  again 
on  the  desolate  actual !  The  evening  be- 
came uncomfortable,  my  imprisonment  odious, 
my  idleness  wearisome.  A  dim  longing  drew 
me  away,  not  to  the  ideal,  but  to  another 
Heloise,  not  like  Abelard's,  suffering,  bat 
cheerful  and  tender ;  not  a  sinner  like  her, 
but  as  beautiful.  Then,  again,  I  was  all 
flame.  I  bad  known  her  now  just  a  week, 
but  for  six  days  I  had  not  seen  the  Eaoharis, 
the  Estelle  of  my  heart.  I  now  named  her 
Heloise.  I  talked  to  her  now  like  Abelard, 
but  not  with  the  intent  that  she  should  for- 
get me  and  exalt  herself  above  earth ;  I  had 
not  got  so  far  as  that.  Could  I  only  have 
seen  her  then,  only  for  a  moment,  only  in 
the  distance,  or  only  her  picture!  That 
would  not  now  be  altogether  impossible. 
She  was,  indeed,  present  in  her  portrait  m 
the  room  over  mine.  I  found  myself,  to  be 
sure,  locked  up  by  the  anger  of  my  teacher ; 
but  there  was  a  shorter  way  over  the  roof, 
and  through  this  ganet  window^  to  the 
picture. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  temptation 
was  too  strong,  and  lo !  I  was  out  on  the 
roof.  I  paused  a  little  while,  to  g^ain  cour- 
age, and  to  consider,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  adventure  made  me  so  anxious  that  bat 
little  waa  needed  to  induce  me  to  turn  back. 

But,  only  think  of  my  horror!  Down  in 
the  street  I  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Ratin,  strid- 
ing along  with  great  dignity.  I  laid  myself 
down  on  the  roof,  with  only  my  head  up,  so 
that  I  could  see  over  the  eaves.  He  dL»p- 
peared.  Probably  he  was  coming  into  the 
house ;  in  less  than  a  minute  he  might  be 
up  the  stairs,  and  catch  me  in  my  adven- 
ture. Ah !  how  my  consdence  reproached  . 
me  now  for  my  thoughtlessness.  How  wick- 
edly I  was  doing!  How  bitter  my  peni- 
tence! 

No ;  Mr.  Ratin  came  again  in  view,  and 
went  quietly  down  the  street.  With  him 
vanished,  but  still  more  quickly,  all  my  re- 
morse.    Soon  he  was  wholly  out  of  sight. 

But  I  could  not  remain  where  I  was,  with- 
out being  discovered  by  the  prisoner  opposite 
through  his  narrow  window,  into  which  I 
now  looked  down  with  horror.  So  I  pursued 
my  way  on  all-fours,  and  was,  after  a  few 
steps,  at  the  window  which  I  sought.  It 
stood  open.    My  heart    beat.    I  scarcely 
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broAihed.  Perhaps  tbe  was  no  longer  there, 
or  not  alone.  I  trembled.  Suddenly  I  heard 
a  voice  call — 

"  In  with  joa !  jump  in,  young  gentleman. 
Don't  be  afraid  ;  nobody  sees  you." 

It  was  the  voioe  of  tbe  conYiot.  But  it 
startled  me  bo,  that  with  one  leap  I  bounced 
into  the  window,  and  unexpectedly  found 
myself  on  the  shoulders  of  a  richly  dressed 
lady,  who  tumbled  with  me  to  the  floor ! 

What  happened  in  the  first  few  moments, 
I  cannot  say.  My  senses  vanished.  As  I 
picked  myself  partly  up,  there  lay  the  lady 
with  her  face  to  the  floor,  without  sigh  or 
groan ;  she  did  not  move  a  hair.  I  was  half 
dead.  '*  Madame ! "  said  I,  in  a  low,  ago- 
nized voice.  2^0 answer.  '^Madame!'*  No 
answer. 

Horrible  event !  A  respectable  lady  killed, 
a  schoolboy  the  murderer !  I  sprang  up ;  I 
gently  raised  the  unfortunate  lady.  A  some- 
what insipid  smile  hovered  round  her  ver- 
milion-colored lips;  her  nose  alone  had 
suffered  severely.  I  set  her  up  as  well  as 
I  could.  It  was  only  a  large  artificial  figure, 
in  costly  drapery,  for  the  use  of  the  painter 
in  whose  studio  I  now  was. 

But,  after  all,  this  beauty  had  done  more 
mischief  than  enough.  When  she  lost/  her 
centre  of  gravity,  she  had  struck  with  her 
nose  against  a  palette  and  oiling  ;  and  now 
lay  colors,  brushes,  great  and  small,  boxes 
and  bladders,  all  scattered  about,  while,  in 
the  midst  of  all,  flowed  lazily  along  a  huge 
stream  of  oil.  To  complete  the  mischief, 
the  overturned  oil-jug,  rolling  on,  struck 
against  the  foot  of  an  easel,  which,  tumbling 
over,  had  fallen  flat,  like  me  and  the  vermil- 
lion-lipped  lady.  la  falling,  it  had  hit  the 
breast  of  a  handsome  gentleman  in  effigy, 
who  leaned  against  the  wall,  surveying  the 
spectacle  with  his  sky-blue  eyes.  He,  too, 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  following  the  gen- 
eral example,  and  had  fallen  over,  carrying 
with  him  a  lamp,  breaking  a  glass,  and  up- 
sstting  a  kettle. 

I  stood  stupefied  with  horror  at  the  devas- 
tation, unable  to  decide  whether  it  were  the 
devil  or  I  who  was  most  at  home,  or  whether 
the  place  were  bewitched.  And  the  lady  sat 
there,  smiling  steadily  all  the  while. 

Fate,  I  saw  very  plainly,  had  doomed  me 
to  destruction.  First,  there  was  the  EhEevir, 
so  badly  illuminated,  then  the  sinful  lie, 
then  entering  the  forbidden  room,  and  the 


reading  of  forbidden  books,  then  escaping 
from  confinement,  and  clambering  over 
roofii,  and  finally  the  laying  waste  an  artist's 
studio,  mutilating  the  pretty  lady,  and  bor- 
ing a  hole  in  the  breast  of  a  painted  gentle- 
man with  sky-blue  eyes. 

I  scratched  my  head.  What  was  I  to  do 
next?  Put  every  thing  in  its  place? 
Erase?  Repair?  It  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  mischief  was  this  time  too  great. 
Invent  a  lie  ?  I  had  found  out,  in  the  afiair 
of  the  beetle,  that  this  was  to  easy  matter. 
Confess  ?  No ;  any  thing  in  the  world  but 
that!  For  I  should  then  have  to  disclose 
my  love ;  and  the  mere  suspicion  of  such  a 
monstrous  immorality  would  have  brought 
the  deepest  blush  of  shame  over  Mr.  Ratin's 
face.    His  look  alone  would  have  killed  me. 

So  I  resolved  just  to  betake  myself  back  to 
my  room,  and  there  go  to  work  and  study  asl 
had  never  before  studied  in  all  my  life,  both 
to  forget  myself  and  every  thing  else,  and  to 
gain  over  Mr.  Ratin,  who  certainly  would 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  my  morality,  if  I 
should  present  him  a  great  amount  of  work  ^ 
industriously  done,  handsomely  written  ouL 
But  I  had  to  wait  a  while  until  it  grew 
darker.  I  was  afraid  that  the  prisoner 
might  again  see  me  on  the  roof. 

Gaping  about,  in  my  dismay,  I  perceived 
a  picture  turned  toward  the  wall.  I  turned 
it  round.  It  was  she  whom  I  particularly 
sought !  It  was  Lucy,  the  beautiful  English 
girl,  sitting  in  a  graceful  attitude  by  her 
other's  side,  her  hand  resting  carelessly  on 
the  neck  of  the  Spanish  dog,  in  the  shadow 
of  an  old  beech-tree,  through  whose 
branches  a  palace-like  castle  on  the  sea- 
shore appeared  in  the  background.  The 
picture,  almost  finished,  reflected  the  perfect 
charm  of  Lucy's  animated,  smiling  melan- 
choly. .Ah,  that  she  was  now  so  soon  to  be 
so  far  distant,  and  I  was  nothing  in  het 
eyes !  Why,  thou  dear  one,  sighed  I — why 
art  thou  not  my  sister?  How  gladly  would 
I  be  thy  tender,  faithful  brother,  and  help 
thee  to  cheer  this  old  man !  And  were  we 
in  a  desert,  0  Lucy,  Lucy!  desolate  as 
Abelard's  desert  in  St.  Qildas,  how  wil- 
lingly would  I  serve  thee  with  my  life  and 
my  death ! 

I  tore  myself  mournfully  from  the  picture. 
Out  on  the  roof!    Soon  I  stood  again  in  my ' 
little  room,  just  as  a  light  was  brought,  and 
my  supper. 
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My  reader  probably  does  not  understand 
trhy  tbe  portrait  was  so  interesting  to  me. 
There  were  a  maltitude  of  things  that 
passed  through  the  young  head  and  heart, 
which  tbe  boy  himself  did  not  wholly  under- 
stand. He  was  still  a  schoolboy  in  every 
thing.    But  I  will  explain  myself. 

The  room  over  mine  was  an  artist's  studio. 
The  artist  was  a  man  of  rare  talent,  and 
knew  how  to  treat  his  subject  on  its  bright 
side  without  sacrificing  truth.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  mifth  employed,  and  that  people 
preferred  his  magic  pencil  even  to  the  look- 
ing-glass. For  who  would  not  rather  see 
himself  in  fr  successful  portrait  than  in  an 
honest  looking-glass  ?  Before  his  own  por- 
trait, one  stands  as  before  that  of  a  stran- 
ger, and  considers  it  as  the  likeness  of  an- 
other, with  secret  pleasure  and  admiration. 
In  this  pleasure  one  passes  out  of  himself 
into  the  soul  of  another,  and  so  judges  his 
interesting  person  with  much  greater  free- 
dom. And,  in  this  freedom,  he  sees  himself 
adorning  the  wall  in  a  gilt  frames  with  his 
best  coat  on,  in  a  striking  attitude,  always 
serene,  noble,  ever  young,  intelligent,  amia- 
ble, estimable.  The  picture  convinces  us 
that,  compared  with  the  faces  of  others,  ours 
certainly  has  something  in  it  distinguished, 
remarkable.  The  looking-glass,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  sometimes  very  impolite,  rude  even, 
in  its  love  of  truth. 

Seldom  did  a  day  pass  that  an  elegant 
tarriage  did  not  draw  up  at  our  door,  whose 
occupant  came  to  offer  his  fashionable  physi- 
ognomy to  the  artist  to  study  for  an  hour  or 
So.  I  enjoyed  the  delightful  occupation  of 
looking  at  the  beautiful  horses,  and  seeing 
hdw  they  brushed  away  the  flies,  examining 
the  liveries,  and  the  coachmen,  as  they 
whistled,  or  handled  their  whips. 

One  Monday,  about  a  week  before  the 
lamentable  devastaUon  of  the  artist's  room, 
a  carriage  had  stopped  at  our  door,  t  was 
immediately  at  my  post  at  the  window.  A 
brilliant  equipage,  four  horses,  splendid 
housings,  footmen  behind!  A  feeble  old 
man  alighted,  carefully  assisted  by  two  ser- 
Tants ;  his  head,  partly  bald,  showed  a  few 
silver  hairs.  After  him  came  a  young  lady. 
The  servants  stepped  respectfully  back,  and 
the  old  man  took  the  arm  of  the  maiden. 
They  came  into  the  house,  followed  by  a 
large  dog  of  Spanish  breed. 

The  look  of  the  young  beauty,  in  the  atti- 


tpde  of  supporting  venerable  age,  touched 
me — ^inspired  me.  I  saw  in  her  the  only 
human  being  who  approached  the  high  ideal 
which  had  now  for  some  time  hovered  before 
my  dreaming  imagination ;  she  awakened  in 
me  feelings  that  had  no  object,  and  moved 
my  heart  in  a  way  of  which  I  could  give  no 
account. 

Another  circumstance  impressed  me  no 
less.  It  was  the  simple,  modest  dress  of  tbe 
maiden,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  splendor — 
a  fine  straw  bonnet,  a  white  frock,  without 
ornament,  but  all  delicate  and  becoming. 
She  would  have  attracted  attention  for  her- 
self alone;  still,  her  whole  air  betrayed 
rank  and  wealth.  I  will  not  disguise  it; 
accustomed  to  the  company  I  was  wont  to 
see  under  my  window,  where  rank,  splendor, 
fine  taste,  graceful  deportment  awakened  in 
me  an  irresistible  interest,  I  had  no  pleasure 
in  any  thing  common.  The  most  beautiful 
of  the  beautiful,  in  humble  circumstancesi 
would  have  made  no  impression  on  me. 

In  short,  the  lovely  new  Antigone  had 
fascinated  me,  awakened  in  me  a  feeling 
which  I  did  not  understand.  I  never  once 
thought  to  ask  whether  she  might  not  be  one 
of  Calypso's  nymphs  of  whom  Mr.  Ratin 
had  so  often  spoken.  For  a  single  smile 
of  the  young  maiden,  I  would  have  thrown 
the  four  Elsevirs  of  the  Vatican  into  the 
fire. 

When  the  strangers  had  reached  my  room, 
in  their  ascent  to  the  painter's  room,  I  softly 
opened  the  door.  The  spaniel  bounded  into 
my  room.  A  beautiful  uiimal.  His  very 
gait  and  air,  to  say  nothing  of  his  great 
beauty  and  the  glossy  cleanliness  of  his  silk 
hair,  announced  rank  and  distinction.  I 
looked  at  him  almost  with  envy.  He  was  of 
a  rare  breed,  the  associate  of  high  person- 
ages who  scarcdy  thought  me  worthy  of  a 
look,  the  pet  of  that  lovely  creature,  who, 
in  her  exaltation,  hardly  marked  my  exis- 
tence. The  name  upon  the  dog's  collar  con- 
firmed my  conjectures.  The  strangers  were 
finglish. 

As  soon  as  Uie  spaniri  quitted  the  room, 
I  stretched  myself  out  of  the  window,  to 
see  whether  I  could  catch  any  thing  of  tbe 
conversation  going  on  above.  Tbe  painter 
and  tbe  old  gentleman  were  talking  to- 
gether ;  the  young  lady  was  silent. 

*'  Yon  have,  in  me,"  said  the  gentleman, 
'<  a  poor  figure  for  your  pencil.    And  as  the 
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^opy  ifl  destined  eoon  to  safvive  tbe  original, 
it  is  quite  right  that  I  should  wkb  my  «ifigy 
to  frighten  my  grand<AUdvon  m  little  as 
possible.  I  ought  to  hate  ohosen  an  earlier 
period  to  sit  to  yon." 

<'  By  no  meaae,  tty  lord,"  replied  the  art- 
ist :  *•  one  seldom  meets  with  m  venerable  a 
figure  as  yours,  and  it  awakens  a  deeper  in- 
terest than  much  younger  faces." 

**  A  compliment !  I  gladly  accept  it,  for 
I  shall  not  have  much  more  time  to  receive 
favors  of  that  sort.  Only,  donH  be  sad, 
Lucy  1  Why  do  you  not  look  to  Uie  inevita- 
ble future  as  cheerfully  as  I  do  ?  Which  of 
ns  two  will  lose  most  by  the  separation, 
dear  child — ^yon  or  I?  1  will  make  this 
gentleman  judge." 

**  Pardon  me,  my  lotd,"  laid  the  painter ; 
"  I  think,  with  the  young  lady,  that  one 
Kbould  rather  turn  away  his  eyes  from  a  mo- 
ment 00  sad  to  both.'* 

*<  No ;  that  I  call  weakness,  sir  ?  t  ad- 
mit, when  &te  plucks  from  the  tree  of  life  a 
flower  just  bloomings  that  is  sad  indeed. 
But  when  the  weary  one  falls  asleep  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  longs  to  go  to  rest  in 
the  arms  of  a  dear  daughter,  why  should  he 
tarn  away  his  eyes?  Lucy,  I  pray  you,  no 
tears!  I  would  aocnstom  yott  to  the 
thought." 

I  could  hear  no  more. 

I  never  missed  a  day,  when  my  lord's  caiv 
riage  came  or  went,  to  tako  my  station  at 
the  window.  I  followed  the  noble  pair  with 
my  eyes,  sparkling  with  delight.  Afteiv 
wards,  Lucy  came  to  the  artist  alono.    She,^ 
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it,"  said  the  painter.  But  In  an  Instant  I 
was  dowti-etaiM)  aad  np  again  with  the 
album,  whichk  I  eeoretly  kissed,  when  the 
painter  met  me,  and  took  the  book,  with 
thanks.  ^  Ah  !  I  hoped  to  have  got  into  the 
room,  and  eeen  her  ikce  to  face!  So  I 
turned  carekedy,  or  rather  with  great  veam- 
tion,  back  to  my  window.  However,  but 
for  this  little  incident,  I  should  not  have 
heard  what  she  now  said  of  me^ 

<*An  interesting  child !  He  understands 
Soglish,  then  ?  "  said  she. 

*' Perfectly,"  replied  the  painter.  **Be 
is  sometimes  my  interpreter  with  your  ^un« 
trymen.  An  excellent  lad  !  Pity  he  is  not 
allowed  to  be  an  artist ;  he  has  great  talent 
and  fondness  for  painting.  Look,  miss, 
there  lies  a  sketch  of  his,  which  he  took 
from  his  window — the  lake,  a  great  part  of 
the  prison  opposite,  the  old  hat  hanging 
there  to  receive  alms  from  the  passers-by,  of 
whom  the  prisoners  can  see  as  little  as  of 
this  fine  scenery." 

**A  pretty  compoeition,  and  well  con^ 
ceived  !  "  said  the  lady.  **  But  why  is  be 
prevented  from  following  his  manifest 
bent?" 

**  His  guardian  wishes  him  to  be  a  law- 
yer," 

«*  Gaardlan?    Then  he  is  an  orphan." 

^<  He  has  only  an  old  uncle,  who  sees  to 
l\js  education." 

**  Poor  boy !  "  said  the  young  lady,  in  a 
tone  of  sympathy. 

Her  voice,  her  tone,  filled  me  with  rap- 
ture.   She  had  pitied  me.    That  was  enough 


too,  was  then  sitting  for  her  porfmit.  But,  to  make  me  proud  of  being  an  orphan, 
bow  oould  the  painter  hold  his  brash  wi^  enough  to  oonvert  my  greatest  misfortune 
oat  trembling,  without  fainting!  pnto  a  privilege.    But  my  joy  was  of  short 


The  seoond  time  she  came  alone,  I  wae,  as 
nsnal,  listening  at  the  window. 

<'  Ton  had  the  goodness,"  said  the  artist, 
**  to  promise  to  bring  me  a  sketch  of  the 
castle  and  park,  as  your  honored  &ther 
wishes  them  to  be  introduced  into  the  pic- 
ture." 

^*  I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  said  the  young 
lady ;  <*  but  I  have  left  it  in  the  carriage." 

And  with  this,  she  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  called  (in  English),  **  John,  bring 
me  my  album,  if  you  please^  But  I  see 
John  is  away." 

Her  servants  bad,  in  fkct,  betaken  them- 
Bdves  to  a  ooffBS-hovss  close  by,  and  left  the 
horses  in  care  of  a  poor  fellow.    "  I  wiH  get 


^duration.  I  heard  her  speak  of  her  ap- 
proaching departure  for  England.  What 
.would  then  become  of  me— of  me,  left  alone 
with  Mr.  Ratin  ?    I  was  inconsolable. 

On  the  following  day,  her  carriage  came 
not.  1  would  gladly  have  seen  her  only 
once  more.  This  was  the  reason  why 
Abelard's  fate  had  touched  me  so  deeply. 
Only  once  more !  Oould  I  at  least  only  see 
her  portrait!  Who  can  blame  me  that  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  crawl 
out  over  the  roof?  But  who  comld  have 
foreseen  such  a  miserable  result  of  my  ad- 
venture ?  And  when  Mr.  Ratin  should  learn 
it? 

I  labored  with  unwearied  industry  after 
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thifl  frighifal  adventure,  in  older  to  sarprise 
Mr.  Ratin,  and  oonyinoe  him  of  my  einoere 
repentance .  First  I  translated  ou  t  of  Csasar , 
then  odt  of  Virgil,  until  deep  in  the  night. 

At  hreak  of  day,  the  next  morning,  I  was 
startled  out  of  sleep  by  a  loud  psalm-Bing- 
ing.  I  listened.  It  was  the  prisoner  oppo- 
site ;  I  dressed  myself,  and  opened  the  win- 
dow. This  pious  exercise  gave  me  a  better 
opinion  of  the  fellow ;  the  singing  at  last 
oeased,  and  I  turned  again  to  my  studies. 

'<  You  studied  long  last  night,"  said  he 
opposite. 

*'Do  you  sing  eyery  morning  so?"  I 
asked. 

<*  From  my  youth  up.  Bo  you  suppose  I 
could  bear  my  hard  lot  without  the  consola- 
tions of  religion?  " 

<'  No ;  but  I  wonder  that  religion  did  not 
keep  you  from  committing  that  murder." 

'*  I  am  innocent.  But  God  has  ordered 
that  the  eyes  of  my  judges  should  be  blinded. 
The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done !  Ah !  if  I 
only  had  food  for  my  soul ;  but  I  have  no 
Bible!" 

<<  How ?    Do  they  deny  you  a  Bible  ?  " 

'*  To  an  unfortunate  man  they  deny  eveiy- 
thing." 

**  Tou  shall— you  must  have  a  Bible,  for 
your  soul's  good.  Be  quiet.  I'll  bring  you 
mine." 

«*Ah,  my  dear  young  gentleman,  Gpd 
reward  you !  But  no  one  is  admitted  to  me, 
and  I  would  not  haye  you  see  my  horrible 
abode.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  I  saw  you 
yesterday  draw  up  your  cakes  with  a  string. 
I  saw  it  through  a  crack  in  the  board  below^ 
my  narrow  window.  Then  I  sighed  in  my 
heart:  0,  if  there  were  only  some  merciful 
soul  who  would  send  me  up  the  bread  of  life 
in  the  same  way !  " 

*'  But  you  haye  no  string." 

**A  good  Proyidence  has  furnished  me 
with  one,  for  this  yery  purpose,  I  bdieye." 

**  Good !  the  Bible  you  must  haye !  "  cried 
I ;  and,  happy  to  be  of  seryice  to  an  unfor- 
tunate man,  I  instantly  searched  for  my 
Bible  among  the  books  which  I  had  stowed 
away  the  day  before  in  the  closet. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  this  search,  I 
heard,  proceeding  from  the  prison,  the  most 
horrible  groaning,  and  then  a  melancholy 
moan.    I  listened  anxiously. 

<•  Prisoner,  is  that  you?"  called  I.  He 
returned  no  answer,  but  the  groans  grew 
^ouder. 
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What isvthe matter?   Whatailayou?" 
asked  I,  alarmed. 

<<  Ah,  excellent  young  gentlenuin,  a  dread- 
ful case-HiufB9ring  without  end,  withoat 
help.  One  of  the  irons  is  too  small  for  mj 
1^ ;  the  leg  is  swollen  over  it,  and  now  the 
iron  is  cutting  into  the  flesh.    0  !  0 " 

<<  Tell  me  then,  tell  me !  "  cried  I,  all  in 
a  tremble. 

*  <  The  torture  robs  me  of  all  rest,  all  sleep. 
And  so  I  saw  how  long  you  studied  last 
night.    0!" 

«<  Poor  man !  why  do  you  not  ask  them  to 
loosen  your  irons?  " 

<*  Ah,  they  come  to  me  onlyonoe  every  fife 
days.  0!  0!  I  must  wait  three  days; 
then,  indeed,  I  will  beg— 0 "' 

*'  I  am  yery  sorry.  But  if  I  coold 
only " 

**  No,  no,  young  gentleman,  you  must  not 
— ^but  your  sympathy  is  enough  for  me !  If 
I  only  had  a--0  !  0- " 

"A  what?" 

'*  0 !  could  I ! — the  blood  is  running  OTer 
my  foot !— could  I  only-»0  !  only  loosen 
my  irons  a  little !  " 

<(A  file !  "  cried  I,  in  fright  and  agony. 
«A  file !    I'll  put  it  in  the  Bible !  " 

I  had  a  file.  I  put  it  in  the  Bible,  and 
tied  it  up.  Bpt  I  bethought  myself  that  I 
myself  was  a  prisoner,  locked  up.  I  wnrng 
my  hands.  Eyery  groan  of  the  poor  man 
went  to  my  heart.  I  was  about  to  break 
open  the  door,  when  I  fortunately  caught 
sight  of  a  little  beggar-boy  in  the  street. 

"  You  there !  "  cried  I.  «  Here,  tie  this 
book  to  that  string  which  you  see  hanging 
down  by  the  wall  oyer  there.  Be  quick! 
quick !  it  is  for  the  relief  of  a  poor  suf- 
ferer!" 

The  beggar-boy  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  the 
packet  was  quickly  drawn  up. 

Shortly  afterwards,  I  heard  some  one  with 
a  key  at  my  door.    It  was  Mr.  Ratin. 

He  found  me  busily  engaged  with  my 
studies,  of  course. 

**  In  the  indignation  with  which  I  left  yon 
yesterday,"  said  Blr.  Ratin,  <*  I  forgot  to  set 
you  a  lesson  for  two  days." 

**  I  haye,  howeyer,  done  something,"  said 
I,  trembling. 

He  looked  oyer  what  I  handed  to  him, 
rather  suspiciously,  but  soon  oonyinced  him- 
self that  it  had  all  been  written  during  my 
imprisonment 
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*«It  pleases  me,  Jalim,"  said  he,  *<tbat 
of  your  own  accord  you  avoid  the  dangers 
of  idleness.  A  young  man,  without  em- 
ployment, is  exposed  to  the  most  perilous 
things,  to  the  most  wicked  thoughts.  Re- 
member the  tiracchi,  those  noble  youths, 
who  gave  their  mother  so  mnoh  delight, 
because  they  so  early,  and  of  their  own 
accord,  devoted  themselves  inde&tigably  to 
their  studies." 

'<Tes,Mr.Ratin!"  said  I. 

"Tour  supper,  I  see,  still  standing. 
Have  you  not  takea  time  to  eat  your 
sapper!  " 

"No,Mr.  Batin." 

"  Julius,  it  pleases  me  much  to  see  how 
deeply  you  feel  the  impropriety  of  your  con- 
doct  yesterday." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Katin." 

"  Have  you  seriously  considered  it?  " 

'*Yes,Mr.  Ratin." 

"  Do  you  see  how  very  disrespectful  that 
Billy  foolish  laugh  of  yours  is?  " 

"Tes,  Mr.  Ratin,"  said  I, -humbly,  and 
in  a  half  whisper,  hearing  at  that  moment 
the  door  open  of  the  room  above.  My 
blood  ran  cold. 

'* And  that  falsehood  besides?  But  what 
is  that  horrible  noise  overhead  ?  "  he  added, 
qnite  startled,  pointing  upward,  where  the 
ceiling  shook,  and  threatened  to  tumble  in, 
onder  shouts  and  questions,  and  heavy, 
rapid  movements. 

I  was  near  to  fainting,  and  stammered 
0Qt,««Ye8,  Mr.  Ratin*." 

I  lepresented  to  myself  at  this  moment  the 
nge  and  frensy  of  the  poor  painter,  to  whom 
his  studio,  in  its  confusion,  must  have  looked 
SB  if  an  invading  army  had  broken  into  it> 
Bat  now  every  thing  depended  upon  drawing 
away  Mr.  Ratin 's  attention  from  the  tumult 
overhead. 

*' Since  you  left  me  yesterday "  said  I. 

"Wait,   Julius "    interrupted    he, 

growing  more  absorbed  in  what  was  going 
on  in  the  studio.  He  stepped  at  last  to  the 
window.  The  painter  shouted  as  if  pos- 
sessed, *<Lost!  lost!  Some  one  must  have 
got  in  over  the  roof !  "  And  leaning  out  of 
his  window,  he  called  to  me  several  times 
by  name,  and  asked  whether  I  had  been  at 
home  the  evening  before.  I  should  have  had 
to  answer  this  terrible  question  on  the  spot, 
bat  fortunately  Mr.  Ratin  relieved  me  of 
the  trouble. 
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'*  Certainly  the  young  man  was  at  home," 
said  he,  "  and,  indeed,  by  my  express  com* 
mand." 

«  Well,  then,  Mr.  Professor,"  shouted  the 
painter,  «  only  think !  my  room  is  all  topsy- 
turvy. My  paintings  are  ruined,  thQ  easel 
lies  on  the  floor,  the  lamp  is  smashed ! — and 
your  pupil  must  have  heard  it  all." 

^<  Will  your  honor  listen  to  a  poor  pris- 
oner?" said  a  third  voice,  that  now  mixed 
itself  in  the  conversation,  and  came  from 
tha  window  in  the  Bishop's  Prison.  <<I 
saw  it  all.  I  can  tell  you  how  it  all  hap- 
pened." 

**  Speak !  say  what  you  know,"  cried  the 
painter. 

«  Good  f "  replied  the  invisible  speaker. 
"  Yesterday  evening  there  was  a  great  com- 
pany on  the  roof,  and  just  by  your  honor's 
window.  I  counted  no  less  than  five  cats,  or 
perhaps  tom-cats.  You  know  how  it  is  when 
such  a  company " 

*<  Be  quick !  What  did  yon  hear  over 
here? "  cried  Mr.  Ratin. 

**  The  members  of  such  an  assembly,  ad- 
mirers of  beauty,  are  usually  over  loud.  The 
little  cat  nearest  the  window  behaved  very 
coquettishly " 

**  We  don't  want  to  know  that.  Come  to 
the  point,"  shouted  Mr.  Ratin  again,  to 
whom  topics  of  this  sort  were  not  the  most 
acceptable. 

*<  I  humbly  pray  your  honor's  pardon,  for 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  coquetry,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  four  gallants " 

Mr.  Ratin  drummed  veryimpatiently  with 
his  foot,  turned  round,  and  bade  me  go  out 
a  few  moments,  and  wait  upon  the  stairs. 
I  did  not  wait  to  be  bidden  twice,  but  left 
the  door  partly  open. 

<<  All  would  have  been  well,"  continued 
the  prisoner — '*  all  would  have  gone  off 
well.  They  mewed  most  tenderly  to  their 
lady,  who,  however,  listened  to  none  of 
them,  but  sat  stroking  her  face  with  her  vel- 
vet paw." 

«  Be  quick ;  tell  what  you  know  f  "  cried 
the  painter. 

«  Well,  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  oonsnlta- 
tion,  one  of  the  cats  struck  another  on  the 
nose.  The  other  took  it  ill ;  and  the  rest 
joined  in  the  fight.  And  so,  as  upon  a 
signal,  the  battle  became  general.  War  to 
the  knife !  The  whole  suddenly  became  a 
bunch  of  hair,  daws,  and  teeth.     Bat, 
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eyes.  His  fixed  and  inquiring  look  discom- 
poeed  me  more  than  if  he  had  pat  a  direct 
question  to  me ;  for  a  question  I  had  an 
answer  all  ready.  With  solemn  tone  at  last 
he  began:  "Jaliaa,  I. read  in  your  face 
that »' 

"  No ! "  stammered  I. 

"  I  read,  I  say,  that "    * 

"No,  it  was  the  cat  that "   I  ex- 

olaimed. 

.  Here  he  changed  color.  He  appeared  to 
be  struck  with  amazement.  Such  repeated 
interruptions,  such  contradictions,  exceeded 
all  bounds  of  respect.  All  at  once  the  Julius 
Gseaar  with  the  monstrous  blot  caught  his  eye. 
That  overthrew  his  self-possession  entirely. 

Now  was  the  moment,  and  I^ust  conjure 
down  the  storm.  "Ah,  Mr.  Batin !  while  I 
wafl  away — the  cat — to  buy  some  pens — ^and 
the  cat — ^I  had  lost  the  key — and  the  cat 
—  "  The'  more  I  stammered,  the  more 
fearfully  Mr.  Ratin  looked  at  me.  I  lost  all 
thought,  and  concluded  that  it  was  best  to 
make  full  confession  at  once :  "  No ;  I  am 
telling  a  lie,  Mr.  Ratin — ^I — I  did  the  mis- 
chief." 

A  long  silence  ensued. 

"  Julius,"  said  he  at  last,  in  his  most 
solemn  tone,  "it  is  no  wonder  if  my  indig- 
nation almost  deprives  me  of  words  and  voice. 
Yes,  language  is  wanting  to  designate  such 
a " 

Here  came  a  fly,  and  he  slapped  it  avay. 
But,  as  if  possessed,  it  came  buzzing  at  his 
face.  The  confounded  laugh  seized  me,  but 
I  suppressed  it  as  well  as  I  could.  Then 
arose  another  pause.  Once  more  Mr.  Ratin 
began :  "  Julius,  you  must  remain  two  days 
in  this  room ;  not  a  step  out !  You  must 
consider  your  conduct.  I  will,  in  the  mean- 
time, decide  what  is  to  be  done  under  such 
extraordinary  circumstances." 

This  said,  Mr.  Ratin  retired  without  an- 
other word,  locking  the  door  after  him,  and 
taking  away  the  key. 

It  comforted  me  that  I  had  confessed  the 
truth,  and  told  no  falsehood.  The  departure 
of  my  teacher  spared  me  the  deepest  morti- 
fication, so  that  the  first  moments  of  my 
imprisonment  seemed  like  freedom.  And 
without  the  express  command  to  reflect  for 
two  whole  days  upon  my  fault,  I  should  have 
been  quite  at  my  ease,  as  one  is  apt  to  be 
a(ier  a  great  crisis. 

So  I  set  to  work  to  think,  aocording  to 
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Mr.  Ratings  command.  But  nothing  special 
suggested  itself.  The  fellow  over  in  tlie 
prison  opposite,  and  the  plaguy  beetle — the 
blame  was  all  theirs.  I  saw  nothing  in  my 
share  of  the  aSslit  particularly  bad  but  the 
lie,  and  for  that  I  had  atoned  by  my  confes- 
sion. However,  in  accordance  with  all  good 
lessons,  I  sought  seriously  to  repent  of  my 
conduct ;  but  my  repentance  did  not  get  on 
very  well.  That  distressed  me  not  a  little, 
for  it  seemed  to  prove  that  I  was  really  as 
thoroughly  hardened  as  Mr.  Ratin  said,  and 
so,  with  real  contrition,  I  resolved  to  leave 
off  in  future  that  thoughtless  trick  of  laugh- 
ing. 

When  I  had  got  thua  far  in  the  work  of 
self-improvement,  I  heard  a  cry  of  sugar- 
cakes  in  the  street.  The  cake-seller  usually 
passed  about  this  time.  A  desire  for  some 
of  the  cakes  naturally  awoke  within  me; 
but  I  considered  that  it  behoved  me  to  resist 
this  fleshly  temptation,  since  I  was  bidden  to 
employ  myself  with  my  spiritual  state.  I  let 
the  man  cry,  and  remained  perfectly  still. 

But  whoever  knows  these  cake-fellows, 
knows  very  well  how  obstinately  they  persist 
in  crying  their  goods.  Although  the  rogue 
could  not  see  me,  yet  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  led  astray,  but  steadily  shouted  out 
his  wares  under  my  window,  in  perfect  reli- 
ance on  my  sweet  tooth,  adding  at  last  to 
the  word  "sugar-cakes,"  the  further  desig- 
nation of  "  quite  fresh  !  "  I  could  not  deny 
that  this  addition  caused  some  disturbance 
of  my  principles ;  I  became  conscious  of  it 
at  the  right  moment,  and  instantly  recovered 
myself.  To  save  the  cake-man  from  indulg- 
ing in  vain  hopes  which  might  cost  him  pre- 
cious time,  I  stepped  to  the  window,  and  said, 
"  I  will  not  have  any  to-day ;  off  with  you ! " 

But  he  below  had,  as  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, more  faith  in  me  than  I  had  myself, 
and  called  up,  "  Make  haste,  pray ;  I  cannot 
wait." 

"  Off  I  I  have  no  money  !  "  was  my 
answer. 

"  I'll  trust  you  !  '^ 

"  I  have  no  appetite." 

"I  don't  believe  it." 

"  And  I  am  very  busy.** 

"  Be  quick,  then  !  " 

"  Besides — ^I  am  locked  in." 

"You  would  keep  me  here  forever!^* 
cried  he,  with  vexation,  raising  his^  basket 
as  if  about  to  proceed  on  his  way. 
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This  movement  had  a  deoiaiTe  effdct  with 
me.    « Waft! "cried I. 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  eoaple  of  eakee  were 
dmwn  op  in  mj  cap,  wbioh  I  let  down  from 
tiie  window  hj  a  striag — two  eakee,  quke 
fresh!  '    ''  '  '  ^ 

The  silly  beetler!  thought  I,  ae  I  mnnohed 
my  eakee;  he  has  four  wings  to  fly  away 
with,  and  yet  he  must  tnmhle  into  the  ink- 
stand. If  it  had  not  been  for  his  inconeeir- 
able  stapidity,  I  should  have  qnietly  got  my 
lesson,  Mr.  Ratin  would  have  been  satisfied, 
and  I  too;  no  lie,  no  looking  in.  The  stupid 
beetle! 

Thus  I  nne9q)eotedly  fonnd  a  scape-goat. 
I  oould  now  lay  all  my  misdeeds  upon  him. 
My  consoienoe  became  perfectly  easy.  I 
BDppose  my  peace  of  mind  was  confirmed^  by 
the  fitot  that  Mr.  Ratin  had  departed  without 
setting  me  any  lesson.  Verily,  two  days, 
and  no  lessons !  Of  all  the  punishments  in 
the  world,  I  myself  could  not  have  choeen  a 
prettier! 

With  my  conscience  at  rest,  and  two  whole 
bolidays  before  me,  I  resolved  to  make  my- 
self comfortable.  The  first  thing  was  to  put 
aside  the  danoaged  Elzevir,  then  the  diction- 
ary, and  all  my  books  and  writing  materials. 
This  done,  I  had  a  feeling  as  pleasant  and 
novel  as  if  I  had  just  been  relieved  of  heavy 
ehains.  In  this  way  I  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  in  imprieonmeot  the  charm  of  freedom. 

Delight  of  liberty !  To  sleep,  if  one  is  so 
inclined,  or  do  nothing,  or  dream  !  and  this 
at  an  age  when  one  is  willing  to  be  by  him- 
self, when  amusement  and  pleasure  are  so 
eheap,  when  walls,  skies,  tables,  chairs, 
erery  thing  talks  to  us,  when  an  acacia^tree 
with  waving  branches  is  a  world,  when  a 
beetle  is  good  company !  Youth  is  the  season 
of  poetry. 

When  my  books  were  all  cleared  away, 
the  question  arose,  what  next  ?  I  was  just 
pondering  this  matter,  when  a  noise  in  the 
next  room  attracted  my  attention.  I  was 
instantly  at  the  keyhole.  And  there  I  caught 
sight  of  our  neighbor's  cat  fighting  with  a 
rat.  I  immediately  took  sides  with  the  cat, 
for  we  were  old  friends,  and  my  aid  would 
come  in  very  good  time,  as  she  had  already 
received  a  wound  on  the  nose,  and  evidently 
assailed  her  spiteful  opponent  with  increasing 
caution*.  But,  after  I  bad  been  a  witness  of 
the  combat  a  few  moments,  the  courage  and 
skill  of'  the  weaker  party  moved  my  sympa- 
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thy,  and  I  determined  to  observe  the  atrictest 
neutrality. 

But  it  was  no  trifle  for  me  to  remain  neatial, 
especially  when  I  remarked  that  the  rat  and 
I  were,  in  Eleevir  matters,  birds  of  a  feather. 
The  rat  had  ensconced  himself  agunst  the 
cat  in  a  folio  that  lay  on  the  floor,  and,  in- 
deed, in  a  hole  in  the  folio  which  he  had  him- 
self gnavred  put.  I  determined  now  to  save 
the  besieged,  and  so,  to  frighten  the  cat, 
struck  my  foot  against  the  door,  but  with 
such  force,  that,  idthoagh  it  was  fiostened,  it 
flew  open. 

I  entered.  The  fiilio  lay  there,  but  friend 
and  foe  had  vanished.  The  place  appeared 
to  be  an  old  library ;  against  the  walls,  on 
shelves,  stood  musty  old  volumes,  in  rows : 
in  the  room  stood  an  invalid  electrical  ma- 
chine, some  cabinets  of  minerals,  and  an  old 
ann-chair  near  the  window.  On  account  of 
the  books,  tha  room  had  been  kept  locked, 
so  that  I  bad  never  entered  it  before.  When- 
ever Mrk  Ratin  spoke  of  it,  it  was  always 
with  a  mysterious  air,  asof  asnsjnciousplace. 
Accident  came  now  strangely  to  the  help  of 
my  curiosity. 

First,  I  resolved  to  try  physios,  but  the 
machine  would  not  go  ;  then  mineralogy ; 
and  at  last  I  turned  to  the  mutikited  folio. 
The  rat  had  mined  in  it  pretty  thoroughly. 
On  the  title-page  I  read  the  letters  of  a  half- 
eaten  word:  Dictio  ....  A  dictionary, 
thought  I ;  this  is  not  a  dangerous  book.  Bat 
what  sort  of  a  dictionary  I  I  opened  it.  At 
the  top  of  the  page  stood  a  woman's  name, 
then  a  parcel  of  Latin,  and  below  appeared 
notes,  one  npon  another.  The  subject  treated 
of  was  Love.  Strange,  in  a  dictionary.  Love ! 
I  could  not  restrain  my  amazement.  But 
^folios  are  heavy  things  to  hold,  so  I  seated 
myself  in  the  old  arm-chair  at  the  window. 
I  read. 

The  name  was  Heloise.  She  was  a  young 
maiden,  and  wrote  Latin,  was  an  abbess,  and 
had  a  lover.  These  contradictions  disturbed 
me  by  their  strangeness.  A  maiden  love 
Latin!  An  abbess,  and  have  a  lover!  I 
saw  very  well  that  I  had  got  hold  of  a  teni- 
bly  bad  book.  Already  the  thought  that  a 
dictionary  could  deal  vrith  such  suljects  had 
lessened  my  respect  for  this  otherwise  so  ven- 
erable sort  of  books.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  worse  if  Mr.  Ratin,  or  Mentor  himself, 
had  suddenly  begun  to  trill  of  love  and  innCi 
and  wine  and  love. 
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But,  josfc  for  thU  reason,  I  did  not  lay  the 
book  aside,  as  I  should  have  done,  but  read 
the  artiole,  and,  evennore  interested,  even 
the  notes  and  the  Latin  too.  Here  were 
strange  things;  many  very  moving,  many 
unintidligible,  and  a  part  of  the  history  was 
gone ;  that  is,  eaten,  up.  I  no  longer  felt 
so  kindly  aflected  towa^  the  rat.  Upon 
second  thoughts,  the  cat,  I  felt^  should  have 
bad  my  support.- 

In  old  mutilated  books,  I  always  want  to 
read  the  missing  leaves.  I  am  seldom  curi- 
ous enough  to  open  a  book  that  belongs  to 
me,  but  all  wrapping-paper,  if  printed,  I 
always  smooth  out  and  read.  The  fate  of 
books,  it  seems  to  me,  iet  much  more  endur^ 
able,  when  they  wander  into  the  grocery 
shops,  than  when  they  grow  yellow  on  book- 
sellers' shelves. 

After  I  bad  taken  ^nto  my  heart  all  the 
raving  melancholy  in  the  words  of  Heloise, 
I  sought  in  the  dictionary  for  Abelard.  And 
bow  did  I  find  bim  ?  Ah,  the  once  so  re- 
nowned, an  ezUe,  outlawed,  wandering  from 
place  to. place  ;  accused  by  ecclesiastics,  con- 
demned by  the  monks,  his  writings  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  church  councils !  Bowed 
down  with  tribulation,  he  hides  himself  in  a 
wild  desert. 

I  had  long  ended  the  reading  of  thb  his- 
tory, but  still  I  lingered  over  it  in  imagina- 
tion. With  the  book  on  my  knees,  and  my 
eyes  turned  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
evening  sky,  I  was  in  the  Abbey  of  the  Par- 
aclete; wandering  within  its  silent  walls, 
tracing  the  gloomy  passages  where  Heloise 
^Talked,  and,  with  Abelard,  worshipping  the 
beloved  su£ferer.  With  the  pictures  of  my 
inner  world,  the  things  of  the  outward  world 
dreamingly  mingled — the  soft  breath  of  the 
evening  air,  the  distant  shore  of  the  lake 
floating  before  the  window  in  the  last  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  water,  and  the  silver 
crowns  of  the  Alps.  Amidst  the  din  of  the 
streets  below,  the  wind  brought  to  me  from 
a  distance  the  sweet  dying  tones  of  an  .^lian 
harp.  The  shade  of  Heloise  amid  old  beeches 
and  cloistw  walls  imperceptibly  faded  from 
my  imagination,  before  which  rose  nearer  re- 
.  collections ;  and  the  sudden  ceasing  of  the 
barp  brought  me  completely  back  to  reality. 
The  thick  book  grew  heavy,  and  I  put  it 
aside. 

How  poor  and  barren  is  the  first  hour  of 
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awaking  from  these  delicioos  dreams,  when, 
after  a  voyage  upon  the  ideal,  we  rest  ag^n 
on  the  desolate  actual !  The  evening  be- 
came uncomfortable,  my  imprisonment  odious, 
my  idleness  wearisome.  A  dim  longing  drew 
me  away,  not  to  the  ideal,  but  to  another 
Heloise,  not  like  Abelard's,  suffering,  bet 
cheerful  and  tender ;  not  a  sinner  like  her, 
but  as  beautifbl.  Then,  again,  I  was  all 
flame.  I  had  known  her  now  just  a  week, 
but  for  six  days  I  had  not  seen  the  Euobaris, 
the  Estelle  of  my  heart.  I  now  named  her 
Heloise.  I  talked  to  her  now  like  Abelard, 
but  not  with  the  intent  that  she  should  for- 
get me  and  exalt  herself  abore  earth  ;  I  bad 
not  got  so  far  as  that.  Could  I  only  have 
seen  her  then,  only  for  a  moment,  only  in 
the  distance,  or  only  her  picture !  Hat 
would  not  now  be  altogether  imposnble. 
She  was,  indeed,  present  in  her  portrait  in 
the  room  over  mine.  I  found  myself,  to  be 
sure,  locked  up  by  the  anger  of  my  teacher; 
but  there  was  a  shorter  way  over  the  roof, 
and  through  this  garret  window^  to  the 
picture. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  temptation 
was  too  strong,  and  lo !  I  was  out  on  the 
roof.  I  paused  a  litUe  while,  to  gain  coor^ 
age,  and  to  consider,  for  the  be^nning  of 
the  adventure  made  me  so  anxious  that  bat 
little  waa  needed  to  induce  me  to  turn  badi. 

But,  only  think  of  my  horror !  Down  in 
the  street  I  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Ratin, strid- 
ing along  vfith  great  dignity.  I  laid  myself 
down  on  the  roof,  with  only  my  head  up,  so 
that  I  could  see  over  the  eaves.  He  disap- 
peared. Probably  he  was  coming  into  the 
house ;  in  less  than  a  minute  he  might  be 
up  the  stairs,  and  catch  me  in  my  adven- 
ture. Ah !  how  my  eonsdenoe  reproached 
me  now  for  my  thoughtlessness.  How  wick- 
edly I  was  doing!  How  bitter  my  peni- 
tence! 

No ;  Mr.  Ratin  came  again  in  view,  and 
went  quietly  down  the  street.  With  him 
vanished,  but  still  more  quickly,  all  my  re- 
morse.    Soon  he  was  wholly  out  of  sight. 

But  I  could  not  remain  where  I  was,  with- 
out being  discovered  by  the  prisoner  opposite 
through  his  narrow  window,  into  which  I 
now  looked  down  with  borror.  So  I  pursued 
my  way  on  all-fours,  and  was,  afler  a  few 
steps,  at  the  window  which  I  sought.  It 
stood  open.    My  heart    beat.     I  scarcely 
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breaUied.  Perbapi  sbe  was  no  longer  there, 
ornoi  alone.  I  trembled.  Saddenl  j  I  heard 
a  Toioe  call — 

"  Id  with  yott !  jump  in,  young  gentleman. 
Don't  be  afraid  ;  nobody  sees  you." 

It  wu  the  voice  of  the  convict.  But  it 
startled  me  so,  that  with  one  leap  I  bounced 
into  the  window,  and  unexpectedly  found 
myself  on  the  shoulders  of  a  richly  dressed 
lady,  who  tumbled  with  me  to  the  floor ! 

What  happened  in  the  first  few  moments, 
I  cannot  say.  My  senses  vanished.  As  I 
picked  myself  partly  up,  there  lay  the  lady 
with  her  face  to  the  floor,  without  sigh  or 
groan ;  she  did  not  move  a  hair.  I  was  half 
dead.  '*  Madame ! "  said  I,  in  a  low,  ago- 
nized voice*  2^0  answer.  "  Madame !  '*  No 
answer. 

Horrible  event !  A  respectable  lady  killed, 
ft  schoolboy  the  murderer !  I  sprang  up ;  I 
gently  raised  the  unfortunate  lady.  A  some- 
what insipid  smile  hovered  round  her  ver- 
milion-colored lips;  her  nose  alone  had 
suffered  severely.  I  set  her  up  as  well  as 
I  could.  It  was  only  a  large  artificial  figure, 
in  costly  drapery,  for  the  use  of  the  painter 
in  whose  studio  I  now  was. 

But,  after  all,  this  beauty  had  done  more 
mischief  than  enough.  When  she  lost'  her 
centre  of  gravity,  she  had  struck  with  her 
nose  against  a  palette  and  oiling ;  and  now 
lay  colors,  brushes,  great  and  small,  boxes 
and  bladders,  all  scattered  about,  while,  in 
the  midst  of  all,  flowed  lazily  along  a  huge 
stream  of  oil.  To  complete  the  mischief, 
the  overturned  oil-jug,  rolling  on,  struck 
against  the  foot  of  an  easel,  which,  tumbling 
over,  had  &llen  flat,  like  me  and  the  vermil- 
lion-lipped  lady.  Li  £slling,  it  had  hit  the 
breast  of  a  handsome  gentieman  in  effigy, 
who  leaned  against  the  wall,  surveying  the 
spectacle  with  his  sky-blue  eyes.  He,  too, 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  following  the  gen- 
eral example,  and  had  fallen  over,  carrying 
with  him  a  lamp,  breaking  a  glass,  and  up- 
setting a  kettle. 

I  stood  stupefied  with  horror  at  the  devas- 
tation, unable  to  decide  whether  it  were  the 
devil  or  I  who  was  most  at  home,  or  whether 
the  place  were  bewitched.  And  the  lady  sat 
there,  smiling  steadily  all  the  while. 

Fate,  I  saw  very  plainly,  had  doomed  mo 
to  destruction.  First,  there  was  the  Elzevir, 
so  badly  illuminated,  then  the  sinful  lie, 
then  entering  the  forbidden  room,  and  the 


reading  of  forbidden  books^  then  escaping 
from  confinement,  and  clambering  over 
roofs,  and  finally  the  laying  waste  an  artist's 
studio,  mutilating  the  pretty  lady,  and  bor- 
ing a  hole  in  the  breast  of  a  painted  gentle- 
man with  sky-blue  eyes. 

I  scratched  my  head.  What  was  I  to  do 
next?  Put  every  thing  in  its  place? 
Erase?  Repair?  It  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  mischief  was  this  time  too  great. 
Invent  a  lie  ?  I  had  found  out,  in  the  affair 
of  the  beetle,  that  this  was  to  easy  matter. 
Confess  ?  No  ;  any  thing  in  the  world  but 
that!  For  I  should  then  have  to  disclose 
my  love ;  and  the  mere  suspicion  of  such  a 
monstrous  immorality  would  have  brought 
the  deepest  blush  of  shame  over  Mr.  Ratings 
face.    His  look  alone  would  have  killed  me. 

So  I  resolved  just  to  betake  myself  back  to 
my  room,  and  there  go  to  work  and  study  asl 
had  never  before  studied  in  all  my  life,  both 
to  forget  myself  and  every  thing  else,  and  to 
gain  over  Mr.  Ratm,  who  certainly  would 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  my  morality,  if  I 
should  present  him  a  great  amount  of  work 
industriously  done,  handsomely  written  out. 
But  I  had  to  wait  a  while  until  it  grew 
darker.  I  was  afraid  that  the  prisoner 
might  again  see  me  on  the  roof. 

Gaping  about,  in  my  dismay,  I  perceived 
a  picture  turned  toward  the  wall.  I  turned 
it  round.  It  was  she  whom  I  particularly 
sought !  It  was  Lucy,  the  beautiful  English 
girl,  sitting  in  a  graceful  attitude  by  her 
father's  side,  her  hand  resting  carelessly  on 
the  neck  of  the  Spanish  dog,  in  the  shadow 
of  an  old  beech-tree,  through  whose 
branches  a  palace-like  castle  on  the  sea- 
shore appeared  in  the  background.  The 
picture,  almost  finished,  reflected  the  perfect 
charm  of  Lucy's  animated,  smiling  melan- 
choly. •  Ah,  that  she  was  now  so  soon  to  be 
so  far  distant,  and  I  was  nothing  in  her 
eyes !  Why,  thou  dear  one,  sighed  I — why 
art  thou  not  my  sister  ?  How  gladly  would 
I  be  thy  tender,  faithful  brother,  and  help 
thee  to  cheer  this  old  man !  And  were  we 
in  a  desert,  0  Lucy,  Lucy!  desolate  as 
Abelard's  desert  in  St.  Gildas,  how  wil- 
lingly would  I  serve  thee  with  my  life  and 
my  death ! 

I  tore  myself  mournfully  from  the  picture. 
Out  on  the  roof!  Soon  I  stood  again  in  my 
little  room,  just  as  a  light  was  brought,  and 
my  supper. 
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TfiUBfi  lovfi^ttiiAin; 


My  reader  probably  does  not  underetand 
Wby  the  portniit  was  so  interesting  to  me. 
There  were  a  maltitade  of  things  that 
passed  throngb  the  young  head  and  heart, 
which  the  boy  himself  did  not  wholly  under- 
stand. He  was  still  a  schoolboy  in  eyety 
thing.    But  I  will  explain  myself. 

The  room  over  mine  was  an  artist's  studio. 
The  artist  was  a  man  of  rare  talent,  and 
knew  how  to  treat  his  subject  on  its  bright 
side  without  sacrificing  truth.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  mifth  employed,  and  that  people 
preferred  his  magic  pencil  even  to  the  look- 
ing-glass. For  who  would  not  rather  see 
himself  in  a  successful  portrait  than  in  an 
honest  looking-glass?  Before  his  own  por- 
trait, one  stands  as  before  that  of  a  stran- 
ger, and  considers  it  as  the  likeness  of  an- 
other, with  secret  pleasure  and  admiration. 
In  this  pleasure  one  passes  out  of  himself 
Into  the  soul  of  another,  and  so  Judges  his 
interesting  person  with  much  greater  free- 
dom. And,  in  this  freedom,  he  sees  himself 
adorning  the  wall  in  a  gilt  frame,  with  his 
best  coat  on,  in  a  striking  attitude,  always 
serene,  noble,  ever  young,  intelligent,  amia- 
ble, estimable.  The  picture  convinces  us 
tbat,  compared  with  the  faces  of  others,  ours 
certainly  has  something  in  it  distinguished, 
remarkable.  The  looking-glass,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  sometimes  very  impolite,  rude  even, 
in  its  love  of  truth. 

Seldom  did  a  day  pass  that  an  elegant 
(sarriage  did  not  draw  up  at  our  door,  whose 
occupant  came  to  oifer  his  fashionable  physi- 
ognomy to  the  artist  to  study  for  an  hour  or 
So.  I  enjoyed  the  delightful  occupation  of 
looking  at  the  beautiful  horses,  and  seeing 
hdw  they  brushed  away  the  flies,  examining 
the  liveries,  and  the  coachmen,  as  they 
whistled,  or  handled  their  whips. 

One  Monday,  about  a  week  before  the 
lamentable  devastation  of  the  artist's  room, 
a  carriage  had  stopped  at  our  door.  1  was 
immediately  at  my  post  at  the  window.  A 
brilliant  equipage,  four  horses,  splendid 
housings,  footmen  behind!  A  feeble  old 
man  alighted,  carefully  assisted  by  two  ser- 
vants; his  head,  partly  bald,  showed  a  few 
silver  hairs.  After  him  came  a  young  lady. 
The  servants  stepped  respectfully  back,  and 
the  old  man  took  the  arm  of  the  maiden. 
They  came  into  the  house,  followed  by  a 
large  dog  of  Spanish  breed. 

The  look  of  the  young  beauty,  in  the  atti- 


tude of  supporting  venerable  age,  touched 
me-^inspired  me.  I  saw  in  her  the  only 
human  being  who  approached  the  high  ideal 
which  had  now  for  some  time  hovered  before 
my  dreaming  imagination ;  she  awakened  in 
me  feelings  that  had  no  object,  and  moved 
my  heart  in  a  way  of  which  I  could  give  no 
aeoount. 

Another  circumstance  impressed  me  no 
less.  It  was  the  simple,  modest  dress  of  the 
maiden,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  splendor — 
a  fine  straw  bonnet,  a  white  frock,  without 
ornament,  but  all  delicate  and  becoming. 
She  would  have  attracted  attention  for  her- 
self alone;  still,  her  whole  air  betrayed 
rank  and  wealth.  I  will  not  disguise  it; 
accustomed  to  the  company  I  was  wont  to 
see  under  my  window,  where  rank,  splendor, 
fine  taste,  graceful  deportment  awakened  in 
me  an  irresistible  interest,  I  had  no  pleasure 
in  any  thing  common.  The  most  beautiful 
of  the  beautiful,  in  humble  circnmstanoeSi 
would  have  made  no  impression  on  me. 

In  abort,  the  lovely  new  Antigone  had 
fascinated  me,  awakened  in  mo  a  feeling 
which  I  did  not  understand.  I  never  once 
thought  to  ask  whether  she  might  not  be  one 
of  Calypso's  nymphs  of  vdiom  Mr.  Ratin 
had  so  often  spoken.  For  a  single  smile 
of  the  young  maiden,  I  would  have  thrown 
the  four  Eisevirs  of  the  Vatican  into  the 
fire. 

Whea.  the  strangers  had  reached  my  room, 
in  their  ascent  to  the  painter's  room,  I  sofUy 
opened  the  door.  The  spaniel  bounded  into 
my  room.  A  beautiful  animal.  His  very 
gait  and  air,  to  say  nothing  of  his  great 
beauty  and  the  glossy  cleanliness  of  his  silk 
hair,  announced  rank  and  distinction.  I 
I  looked  at  hiot  almost  with  envy.  He  was  of 
a  rare  breed,  the  associate  of  high  person- 
ages who  scarcely  thought  nkc  worthy  of  a 
look,  the  pet  of  that  lovely  creature,  who, 
in  her  exaltation,  hardly  marked  my  exis- 
tence. The  name  upon  the  dog's  collar  con- 
firmed my  conjectures.  The  strangeta  woe 
English. 

As  soon  as  the  spanid  quitted  the  room, 
I  stretched  myself  out  of  the  window,  to 
see  whether  I  could  catch  any  thing  of  the 
conversation  going  on  abo^.  The  painter 
and  the  old  gentleman  vrare  talking  to- 
gether ;  the  young  lady  was  silent. 

'*  Yon  have,  in  me,"  said  the  gentleman, 
*<  a  poor  figure  for  your  pencil.    And  as  the 
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®opy  IB  destined  toon  to  farvive  th«  ongtfial, 
it  is  quite  right  that  I  should  mkii  my  e&gy 
to  frighten  my  grandohildren  u  little  as 
poesible.  I  ought  to  have  chosen  an  earlier 
period  to  sit  to  y&a.** 

"  By  DO  mesne,  my  lotd,"  replied  the  art- 
ist :  '•  one  seldom  meets  with  so  venerable  a 
figure  aie  yours,  and  it  awakens  a  deeper  in- 
terest than  much  younger  faces." 

"  A  compliment !  I  gladly  accept  it,  for 
I  shall  not  have  much  more  time  to  receive 
favoTS  of  that  sort.  Only,  don't  be  sad, 
Lucy !  Why  do  you  not  look  to  the  inevita- 
ble fature  as  cheerfully  as  I  do  ?  Which  of 
us  two  will  lose  most  by  the  separation, 
dear  child-— you  or  I?  1  will  make  this 
gentleman  judge." 

*<  Pardon  me,  my  lord,*'  said  the  painter ; 
<*  I  think,  with  the  young  lady,  that  one 
thoald  rather  turn  away  his  eyes  from  a  mo- 
ment so  sad  to  both.'' 

'*  No ;  that  I  call  weakness,  sir !  t  ad- 
mit, when  fate  plucks  from  the  tree  of  life  a 
flower  just  bloomings  that  is  sad  indeed. 
But  when  the  weary  one  falls  asleep  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  longs  to  go  to  rest  in 
the  arms  of  a  dear  daughter,  why  should  he 
tarn  away  his  eyes?  Lucy,  I  pray  you,  no 
^Mn!  I  would  accustom  you  to  the 
thought." 

I  oould  hear  no  more. 

I  never  missed  a  day,  when  my  lord's  car- 
riage same  or  went,  to  take  my  station  at 
the  window.  I  followed  the  noble  pair  with 
^7  eyM)  sparkling  with  delight.  Aftet^ 
^rds,  Lucy  came  to  the  artist  alone.  She, 
^1  was  then  sitting  for  her  portrait.  But 
W  oould  the  painter  hold  his  brush  with^ 
OQt  trembling,  without  fainting! 


The  second  time  she  came  alone,  I  was,  as 
^UQsl,  listening  at  the  window. 

**  You  had  the  goodness,"  mid  the  artist, 

**  to  promise  to  bring  me  a  sketch  of  the 

castle  and  park,  as  your  honored   &ther 

wishes  them  to  be  introduced  into  the  pic- 
ture." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  said  the  young 
1^7 ;  <*  bat  I  have  left  it  in  the  carriage." 

And  with  this,  she  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  called  (in  English), «« John,  bring 
me  my  album,  if  you  please.  But  I  see 
John  is  away." 

Her  servants  bad,  in  fiiet,  betaken  them- 
selves to  a  ooffee-hoosft  close  by,  and  left  the 
liorses  in  care  of  a  poor  fellow,    "  I  wiU  get 
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it,"  said  the  pabter.  But  in  an  instant  I 
was  dowti^staivs)  and  up  again  with  the 
album,  whicl\  I  secretly  kissed,  when  the 
painter  met  me,  and  took  the  book,  with 
thanks.  ^  Ah  !  I  hoped  to  have  got  into  the 
room,  and  seen  her  i^ce  to  face!  So  I 
turned  carelesriy,  or  rather  with  great  vexa- 
tion, back  to  my  window.  However,  but 
for  this  little  incident,  I  should  not  hai« 
heard  what  she  now  said  of  me^ 

<*An  interesting  child !  He  understands 
Soglish,  tiien?  "  said  she. 

**  Perfectly,"  replied  the  painter.  *<He 
is  sometimes  my  interpreter  with  your  coun« 
trymen.  An  ezcellent  lad  !  Pity  he  is  not 
allowed  to  be  an  artist ;  he  has  great  talent 
and  fondness  for  painting.  Look,  miss, 
there  lies  a  sketch  of  his,  which  he  took 
from  his  window — the  lake,  a  great  part  of 
the  prison  opposite,  the  old  hat  hanging 
there  to  receiye  alms  from  the  passers-by,  of 
whom  the  prisoners  can  see  as  little  as  of 
this  fine  scenery." 

''A  pretty  composition,  and  well  con- 
ceived !  "  said  the  lady.  '<  But  why  is  he 
prevented  from  following  his  manifest 
bent?" 

'*  His  guardian  wishes  him  to  be  a  law- 
yer." 

**Gaardiati?    Then  he  is  an  orphan." 

*<  He  has  only  an  old  uncle,  who  sees  to 
Us  education." 

*<  Poor  boy !  "  said  the  young  lady,  in  n 
tone  of  sympathy. 

Her  voice,  her  tone,  ilied  me  with  rap- 

tut«.    She  had  pitied  me.    That  was  enough 

to  make  me  proud  of  being  an  orphan, 

enough  to  convert  my  greatest  misfortune 

^nto  a  privilege.    But  my  joy  was  of  ^ort 


duration.  I  heard  her  speak  of  her  ap- 
proaching departure  for  England.  What 
.would  then  become  of  me--of  me,  left  alone 
with  Mr.  Ratin  ?    I  was  inconsolable. 

On  the  following  day,  her  carriage  came 
not.  I  would  gladly  have  seen  her  only 
onoe  more.  This  was  the  reason  vrhy 
Abelard's  fate  had  touched  me  so  deeply* 
Only  once  more !  Gould  I  at  least  only  see 
her  portrait!  Who  can  blame  me  that  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  crawl 
out  over  the  roof?  But  who  could  hare 
foreseen  such  a  miserable  result  of  my  ad- 
venture ?  And  when  Mr.  Ratin  should  learn 
it? 

I  labored  with  unwearied  industiy  after 
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I  860,*'  Baid  the  old  gentleman,  Qiniling. 
«•  What  inn  did  yon  nut  up  at  to-day  ?  " 

<*  I  have  been  sheiterea  by  the  country 
people." 

**  Where  do  you  mean  to  stop  to:-night?  " 

<'  I  shall  remain  in  Lausanne,  my  lord." 

<*  How !  "  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  **  so 
far,  and  without  a  hat?  " 

The  tears  filled  my  eyes.  I  felt  all  mj 
loneliness,  and  said,  <*Ah,  dear  lady,  still 
further  perhaps  till  I  find  my  uncle." 

•«  Only  thinJc,"  said  she  to  her  father,  **  he 
has  no  one  in  the  world  but  his  uncle !  "  and 
fiien  turned  her  eyes  upon  me,  full  of  sym- 
pathy. She  was  all  that  I  had  fancied  her 
m  my  dreams  at  the  window. 

*<  Dear  ohild,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
**you  shall  remain  with  us  till  we  reach 
Lausanne,  where  we  will  deliver  you  into 
the  hands  of  your  uncle.  You  have  com- 
mitted a  strange  freak.  What  were  you 
afraid  of,  that  you  ran  away  ?  " 

'^  Ah,  my  lord,  it  was  I  that  gave  the  file 
to  the  prisoner.  I  assure  you,  he  seemed  to 
be  su£fering  dreadfully ;  he  only  wanted  to 
loosen  one  of  his  irons." 

**  It  was  nothing,  then,  my  young  friend, 
hot  pity  that  moved  you  ?  At  your  age  one 
is  not  l)ound  to  know  that  a  prisoner  can  use 
a  file  for  various  purposes.  But  you  tell  us 
nothing  about  the  painter's  room.  You 
were  at  the  bottom  of  that  afiQiir,  too ;  is  it 
not  so?" 

'*  Yes,  my  lord.  And  I  would  have  told 
the  painter  himself,  or  my  dear  uncle,  or 
even  yon  ;  but  I  was  terribly  afraid  of  Mr. 
Ratin." 

'*  Ah !  a  dreadful  man  that  Mr.  Ratin 
most  be !  But  tell  us,  what  did*  you  want 
in  the  painter's  room?  It  was  you  then 
that  turned  my  daughter's  portrait  round?  " 

I  felt  that  I  was  red  to  my  very  ears. 
How  could  I  answer  that? 

He  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  *'  Ay,  ay, 
the  matter  begins  to  grow  serious,  for  cer- 
tainly the  picture  was  not  turned  round 
merely  for  toe  sake  of  my  figure.  Lucy,  it 
is  now  your  turn  to  be  right  angry !  " 

**  0,  not  at  all !  "  replied  she,  smiling 
very  kindly  upon  me.  **You  know,  dear 
father,  as  well  as  I,  that  he  has  shown  talent. 
Was  it  not  very  natural  that  he  should  wish 
to  see  the  work  of  a  skilful  artist?  " 

"  Lucy,"  said  the  old  gentleman, roguishly, 
'*  it  is  nut  becoming  in  you,  when  a  young 
man  turns  round  your  portrait,  to  consider 


the  act  perfectly  natural,  for  *— - "  (Hen 
he  became  aware  of  my  blushes.)  **  No, 
dear  child,  don't  grow  red ;  I  do  not  esteem 
you  one  whit  the  less,  and  mv  daughter  is 
perfectly  willing  to  forgive  o&noes  of  thie 
sort.    iB  it  not  so,  Lucy  ?  " 

These  words  caused  me  a  little  embanan- 
ment.  I  had  to  answer  all  sorts  of  qaestioiu. 
The  old  gentleman  expressed  himself  with 
increasing  cordiality,  while  t}ie  youneUdy, 
although  she  showed  no  diminution  of  ejni- 

Sithy  for  me,  appeared  a  little  reserved. 
ut  I  could  not  glance  at  her,  without  feel- 
ing it  to  my  inmost  heart. 

*<  We  are  near  the  city,"  said  my  loid', 
«  will  not  your  uncle  scold?  " 

«*  0  no,  my  lord !  "  answered  I ;  "  and  if 
he  does,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  see  him." 

*<  Dear  child !  *^  said  Lucy,  softly  (in 
English). 

When  we  stopped  before  my  uncle's  leai- 
dence,  I  feared  that  he  might  not  be  at  borne. 
We  got  out ;  a  little  boy  said  that  he  dwelt 
in  the  second  story,  and  that  he  was  in. 

"  Request  him  to  come  down,"  said  I  to 
the  boy. 

<'  No,  we  will  eo  up  to  him,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  Ana  the  youne  lady  agaixr sup- 
ported her  father  as  she  had  done  at  the 
painter's,  and  led  him  into  the  house. 

My  uncle  had  just  returned  from  making 
a  visit.    I  threw  myself  into  his  arms. 

<*  Is  it  you,  Julius?  "  cried  he.  I  conld 
not  answer.  I  heaped  him  with  careeeei. 
••  Do  you  come  without  a  hat?  "  be  con- 
tinued;  <*  but  I  see,  in  good  company.  Uy 
lady,  sir,  let  me  pray  you  be  seated." 

'<  We  only  wished  to  eive  this  dear  boj 
into  your  hands,"  said  the  old  gentlemaD. 
'*  He  has  been  engaged  in  a  somewUt 
thoughtless  freak,  but  he  has  a  true  heart. 
He  will  himself  relate  to  vou  how  we  chanced 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company,  and 
the  honor  of  being  introduced  to  you.  Now, 
then,  adieu,  my  young  friend !  "  he  con- 
tinued, extending  bis  hand.  <*  There,  take 
this  card  with  my  name,  that  you  may  know 
who  I  am,  in  case  you  should  ever  do  me 
the  pleasure  to  claim  my  friendship." 

**  Farewell,  Master  Julius,"  said  theloTcly 
maiden,  giving  me  her  hand. 

I  looked  after  them  with  moist  eyes. 

So  I  found  myself  with  my  good  uncle 
again.  After  some  days,  we  returned  to 
Geneva.  My  uncle  dieipispedMr.  Ratin,  and 
took  me  to  himsdL 


(End  of  Dream  the  First.) 


Afveb  the  deafh  of  (he  good  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy (1404),  the  corpse  was  placed  in  his 
cShapel,  where  a  solemn  servioe  was  performed. 
The  Duchess  Margaret  there  renounced  her 
claim  to  his  move&les«  from  fear  of  the  debts 


bemg  too  great,  l>y  j^hufinglier  ^^e,  with  her 
purse  and  keys,  on  the  coffin,  as  is  the  nsnu 
custom  in  such  oases,  and  demanded  that  ton 
act  should  be  put  into  writmg  by  a  pohu* 
notary  there  preeent— ^oiM<re//ct 
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CHA^TSR  tBS  SIXTEENTH. 

ExcEPTC^o  th^t  he  took  leave  of  Betsey, 
the  serrant-maid,  with  great  cordiality,  Un- 
ole  Joseph  spoke  not  another  word,  after  his 
parting  reply  to  Mr.  Mander,  until  he  and 
his  niece  were  alone  again  under  the  east 
wall  of  Porthgenna  Tower.  There  he 
jAused,  looked  up  at  the  house,  then  at  his 
companion,  then  back  at  the  house  once 
more,  and  at  last  opened  his  lips  to  speak. 

*'  I  am  sorry,  my  child,"  he  said.  *'  I  am 
lorry  from  my  heart.  This  has  been,  what 
joa  call  in  England,  a  very  bad  job." 

Thinking  that  he  referred  to  the  scene 
vhich  had  just  passed  in  the  hoasekeeper's 
room,  Sarah  asked  his  pardon  for  haying 
been  the  innocent  means  of  bringing  him 
into  angry  ooUisioa  with  ffooh  a  person  as 
Mr.  Mander. 

"No!  no !  no ! '^  he M(f3..  *•  I  was  not 
thinking  of  the  man  of  the  big  body  and  the 
hig  words.  He  made  me*angry,  it  is  not  to 
•be  denied;  but  that  is  all  over  and  gone 
now.  I  put  him  and  his  big  words  away 
iiom  me,  as  1  kick  this  stone,  here,  from  the 
pathway  into  the  road.  It  is  not  of  your 
Handers,  or  your  housekeepers,  or  your 
Betzies,  that  I  now  speak — ^it  is  of  something 
that  is  nearer  to  you,  and  nearer  to  me  also, 
'becanse  I  make  of  your  interest  my  own 
^terest  too.  I  shall  tell  you  what  it  is, 
while  we  walk  on — ^for  I  see  in  your  face, 
Sarah,  that  you  are  restless  and  in  fear  so 
long  as  we  stop  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
dongeon-house.  Come !  I  am  ready  for  the 
march.  There  is  the  path.  Let  us  go  back 
by  it,  and  pick  up  our  little  baggage  at  the 
inn  where  we  left  them,  on  the  other  side  of 
this  windy  wildemeas  of  a  place." 

**  Xes,  yes,  uncle !  Let  us  lose  no  time ; 
let  08  walk  fast.  Don't  be  afraid  of  tidng 
me ;  I  am  much  stronger  now/' 

They  turned  into  the  same  path  by  which 
they  had  approached  Porthgenna  Tower  in 
tbe  afternoon.  By  the  time  they  had  walked 
over  a  little  more  than  the  first  hundred  yards 
of  their  journey,  Jacob,  the  gardener's  boy, 
stole  out  from  behind  the  ruinous  indosure 
at  th»  north  side  of  the  hoQse,  with  his  hoe 
in  his  hand.  The  sun  had  just  set,  but 
there  was  ft  (ne  light  sUU  over  the  wide, 
open  surface  of  the  moor ;  apd  Jo^ob  paused 
to  let  the  old  mtin  and  his  niep^  ffet  farther 
*^7  innd^tti  iiuildii^  iiefiica-  m  followed 
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them.  The  housekseper's  instructions  had 
directed  him  just  to  keep  them  in  sight  and 
no  more ;  and,  if  he  happened  to  obeerTO 
that  they  stopped  and  turned  round  to  look 
behind  them,  he  was  to  stop,  too,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  digging  with  his  hoe,  as  if  he 
was  at  work  on  the  moorland.  Stimulated 
by  the  promise  of  a  mxpence,  if  he  was 
careful  to  do  exactly  as  he  had  been  told, 
Jacdb  kept  his  instructions  in  hb  memory, 
and  kept  his  eye  on  the  two  strangers,  and 
promised  as  fairly  to  earn  the  reward  in 
prospect  for  him  as  a  boy  could. 

"And  now,  my  child,  I  shall  tell  yoa 
what  it  is  I  am  sorry  for,"  resumed  Uncle 
Joseph,  as  they  proceeded  along  the  path% 
"  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  come  out  upon 
this  journey,  and  run  oar  little  risk,  and  have 
our  little  scolding,  and  gained  nothing.  The 
word'you  sud  in  my  ear,  Sarah,  when  I  was 
getting  you  out  of  the  faint  (and  you  should 
have  come  out  of  it  sooner,  if  the  muddle* 
headed  people  of  the  dungeon-house  had 
been  quicker  with  the  water) — the  word  yoo 
said  in  my  ear  was  not  much,  but  it  was 
enodgh  to  tell  me  that  we  have  taken  this 
journey  in  vain.  I  may  hold  my  tongue,  I 
may  xnake  my  best  face  at  it,  I  may  be  con- 
tent to  walk  blindfolded  with  a  mystery 
that  lets  no  peep  of  daylight  into  my  eyes ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  trae,  that  the  one 
thing  your  heart  was  most  set  on  doing, 
when  we  started  on  this  journey,  is  the  one 
thing  also  that  you  have  not  done.  I  know 
that,  if  I  know  nothing  else ;  and  I  say 
again,  it  is  a  bad  job  ; — ^yes,  yes,  upon  my 
life  and  faith,  there  is  no  disguise  to  pot 
upon  it;  it  is,  in  your  plainest  English,  a 
very  bad  job." 

Ab  he  concluded  (he  expressfon  of  hH 
sympathy  in  these  quaint  terms,  the  dread 
and  distrust,  the  watchful  terror,  that 
marred  the  natural  softness  of  Sarah's  eyes, 
disappeared  in  an  expression  of  sorrowfu) 
tenderness,  which  seemed  to  give  back  to 
them  all  their  beauty. 

"  Don't  be  sorry  for  me,  uncle,"  she  sa]3> 
stopping,  and  gently  brushing  away  with  her 
hand  some  specks  of  dust  that  lay  on  the 
collar  of  his  coat.  "  I  have  sufl&red  so 
much  and  suffered  so  long,  that  the  heaviest 
diflfippointments  ^ass  lightly  over  me  now." 

"**l  won't*  hear  you  say*  it  t  *^  cried  Unde 
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Joseph.  "  Tou  give,  me  ahocks  I  can't  bear 
when  you  talk  to  me  in  this  way.  You 
shall  have  no  more  disappointments — no, 
you  shall  not !  I,  Joseph  Buschmann,  the 
ObstiDftte,  the  Pig-Headed,  I  say  it! — " 

"  The  day  when  I  shall  have  no  more  dis- 
appointments, uncle,  is  not  far  off  now.  Let 
me  wait  a  little  longer,  and  endure  a  little 
longer :  I  have  learned  to  be  patient,  and  to 
hope  for  nothing.  Fearing  and  failiog,  fear- 
ing and  failing — that  has  been  my  life  «ver 
since  I  was  a  young  woman,  the  life  I  have 
become  inured  to  by  this  time*.  If  you  are 
surprised,  as  I  know  you  must  be,  at  my 
not  possessing  myself  of  the  letter,  when  I 
had  the  keys  of  the  Myrtle  Room  in  my 
hand,  and  when  no  one  was  near  to  stop  me, 
remember  the  history  of  my  life,  and  take 
that  as  an  explanation.  Fearing  and  faiU 
ing,  fearing  and.  failing — if  I  told  you  all 
the  truth,  I  could  tell  no  more  than  that. 
Let  us  walk  on,  uncle." 

The  resignation  in  her  voice  and  manner 
while  she  spoke  was  the  resignation  of  de- 
spair. It  gave  her  an  unnatural  self-posses- 
sion, which  altered  her,  in  the  eyes  of  Uncle 
Joseph,  almost  past  recognition.  He  looked 
at  her  in  undisguised  alarm. 

'*  No !  "  he  said,  **  we  will  not  walk  on ; 
we  will  walk  back  to  the  dungeon-house; 
we  will  make  another  plan ;  we  will  try  to 
get  at  this  deviPs  imp  of  a  letter  in  some 
other  way.  I  care  for  no  Munders,  no 
housekeepers,  no  Betzies — ^I!  I  care  for 
nothing,  but  the  getting  you  the  one  thing 
you  want,  and  the  taking  yon  home  again  ofi 
easy  in  your  mind  as  I  am  myself.  Gome ! 
let  us  go  back.*' 

''It  is  too  late  to  go  back.*' 

"How  too  late ?  Ah,  dismal, dingy, don- 
geon-hou8e  of  the  devil,  how  I  hate  you ! " 
cried  Uncle  Joseph,  looking  back  over  the 
prospect,  and  shaking  both  his  fiats  at 
Porthgenna  Tower. 

''It  is  too  late,  uncle,''  she  repeated. 
"  Too  late,  because  the  opportunity  is  lost ; 
too  late,  because,  if  I  could  bring  it  back,  I 
dare  not  *go  near  the  Myrtle  Room  agun. 
My  lost  hope  was  to  change  the  hiding-place 
of  the  letter,  and  that  last  hope  I  have 
given  up.  I  have  only  one  object  in  life 
left  now  ;  you  may  help  me  in  it ;  but  I  can 
not  tell  you  how,  unless  you  come  on  with 
me  at  oncer—unless  you  will  say  nothing 
more  about  going  back  to  Porthgenna 
Tower." 


Unde  Joseph  began  to  expostulate.  Hit 
niece  stopped  him  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, by  touching  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
pointing  to  a  particular  spot  on  the  darken- 
ing slope  of  the  moor  before  them. 

**  Look  !  "  she  said,  "  there  is  somebody 
on  the  path  behind  us.  Is  it  a  boy,  or  a 
man? " 

Uncle  Joseph  looked  through  the  fading 
light,  and  saw  a  figure  at  some  little  distance. 
It  seemed  like  the  figure  of  a  boy,  and  he 
was  apparently  engaged  in  digging  on  the 
moor. 

"Let  us  turn  round  and  go  at  once,^ 
pleaded  Sarah,  before  the  old  man  could 
answer  her.  "I  can't  say  what  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  uncle,  until  we  are  safe  under 
shelter  at  the  inn/' 

They  went  on  until  they  reached  the 
highest  ground  onUihe  moor.  There  they 
stopped  and  looked  back  again.  The  rest 
of  their  way  lay  down-hill ;  and  the  point 
on  which  they  stood  was  the  last  point  from 
which  a  view  eould  be  obtained  of  Porth- 
genna Tower. 

"  We  have  lost  sight  of  thd  boy,"  said 
Uncle  Joseph,  looking  over  the  ground  below 
them. 

Sarah's  younger  and  sharper  eyes  bore 
witness  to  the  truth  of  her  uncle's  words — 
the  view  over  the  moor  was  lonely  now,  in 
every  direction,  as  far  as  she  could  see.  Be- 
fore going  on  og^n,  she  moved  a  little  away 
from  the  old  man,  and  looked  at  the  tower 
of  the  ancient  house,  rising  heavy  and  black 
in  the  dim  light,  with  the  dark  sea  back- 
ground stretching  behind  it  like  a  walL 
"  Never  ag^n !  "  she  whiq>ered  to  heiselL 
"  Never,  never,  never  again !  "  Her  eyea 
wandered  away  to  the  church,  and  to  the 
ceraetery-inclosure  by  its  side,  barely  distin* 
guishable  now  in  the  shadows  of  the  coming 
night.  "  Wait  for  me  a  little  longer,"  she 
said,  looking  toward  the  burial-ground  with 
strainbg  eyes,  and  pressing  her  hand  on  her 
bosom,  over  the  plaoe  where  the  book  of 
Hymns  lay  hid.  "  My  wanderings  are 
nearly  at  an  end ;  the  day  for  my  coming 
home  again  is  not  far  off !  " 

The  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and  shut  out  the 
view.  She  rejoined  her  unde,  and,  taking 
his  arm  again,  drew  him  rapidly  a  few  steps 
along  the  downward  path — ^then  cheeked 
herself,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  Ba8|nciony 
and  walked  back  a  few  paces  to  the  highest 
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rfflge  of  the  ground.  "  I  am  not  sore,"  she 
nid,  replying  to  her  companion's  look  of 
aarprise,  **  I  am  not  snre  whether  we  hare 
Men  the  last  yet  of  that  boy  who  was  dig- 
^Dg  on  the  moor." 

As  the  words  passed  her  lips,  a  figure 
stole  out  from  beMnd  one  of  the  large  frag- 
ments of  granite  rock  which  were  scattered 
OTer  the  waste  on  all  sides  of  them.  It  was 
once  more  the  figure  of  the  boy ;  and  again 
be  b^gan  to  dig,  without  the  slightest  appar- 
ent reason,  on  the  barren  ground  at  his  feet. 

*^  Tes,  yes,  I  see,"  said  Uncle  Joseph,  as 
ilia  niece  eagerly  directed  his  attention  to  the 
BaBpicious  figure.  "  It  is  the  same  boy,  and 
be  ifl  digging  still-— and,  if  you  please^  what 
of  that? " 

Samh  did  not  attempt  to  answer.  "  Let 
QB  get  on,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "Let  us 
get  on  as  &st  as  we  can  to  the  inn." 

They  turned  again,  and  took  the  down- 
ward path  before  them.  In  less  than  a 
mioDte  they  had  lost  sight  of  Porthgenna 
Tower,  of  the  old  church,  and  of  the  whole 
of  the  western  view.  Still,  though  there 
was  now  nothing  but  the  blank  di&rkening 
moorland  to  look  back  at,  Sarah  persisted  in 
stopping  at  frequent  intervals,  as  long  as 
there  was  any  light  left,  to  glance  behind 
ber.  She  made  no  remark ;  she  oflered  no 
excuse  for  thus  delaying  the  journey  back  to 
the  inn.  It  was  only  when  they  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  lights  of  the  poet-town 
that  she  ceased  looking  back,  and  that  sHe 
spoke  to  her  companion.  The  few  words 
ehe  addressed  to  him  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  a  request  that  he  would  ask  for 
&  private  sitting-room,  as  soon  as  they 
fOMhed  their  place  of  sojourn  for  the  night. 

They  ordered  beds  at  the  inn,  and  were 
•bown  into  the  best  parlor  to  wait  for  sup- 
per. The  moment  they  were  alone,  Sarah 
drew  a  chiur  close  to  the  old  man's  side,  and 
whispered  these  words  in  his  ear : 

Uncle!  Ve  have  been  followed  every 
Btep  of  the  way  from  Porthgenna  Tower  to 
this  place.  "^ 

**  So,  so  !  And  how  do  you  know  that  ? " 
inquired  Unde  Joseph. 

Hush  !  Somebody  may  be  listening  at 
the  door,  somebody  may  be  creeping  under 
^e  window.  Tou  noticed  that  boy  who 
was  digging  on  the  moor^l " 

**Bah!     Why,  Sarah,  do  you  frighten 
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me  about « 


yourself,  do  yoa  tiy^  to 
boy?" 

*'0,  not  BO  loud!  not  so  loud!  They 
have  laid  a  trap  for  us.  Uncle !  I  suspected 
it  when  we  first  entered  the  doors  of  Porth- 
genna Tower ;  I  am  sure  of  it  now.  What 
did  all  that  whispering  mean  between  the 
housekeeper  and  the  steward  when  we  first 
got  into  the  hall?  I  watched  their  fiices, 
and  I  know  they  were  talking  about  us. 
They  wisre  not  half  surprised  enough  at  see- 
ing us,  not  hidf  surprised  enough  at  hear^ 
ing  what  we  wanted.  Don't  laugh  at  me. 
Uncle!  There  is  real  danger;  it  is  no 
fancy  of  mine.  The  keys— come  closer — ^the 
keys  of  the  north  rooms  have  got  new  labels 
on  them ;  the  doors  have  all  been  numbered. 
Think  of  that!  Think  of  the  whispering 
when  we  oame  in,  and  the  whispering  after- 
ward, in  the  housekeeper's  room  when  yon 
got  up  to  go  away.  You  noticed  the  sud- 
den change  in  that  man's  behavior  after  the 
housekeeper  spoke  to  him — you  must  have 
noticed  it?  They  let  us  in  too  , easily  and 
they  let  us  out  too  eamly.  No,  no !  I  am 
not  deluding  myself.  There  was  some  secret 
motive  for  letting  us  into  the  house,  and 
some  secret  motive  for  letting  us  out  again. 
That  boy  on  the  moor  betrays  it,  if  nothing 
else  does.  I  saw  him  following  us  all  the 
way  here,  as  plainly  as  I  see  you.  I  am 
not  frightened  without  reason  this  time. 
As  surely  as  we  two  are  together  in  this* 
room,  there  is  a  trap  laid  for  us  by  the  peo- 
ple at  Porthgenna  Tower!  " 

*'A  trap!  What  trap?  And  how?' 
and  why?  and  wherefore?"  inquired  Uncle- 
Joseph,  expressing  bewilderment  by  waving, 
both  his  hands  rapidly  to  and  fro  close- 
before  his  eyes.  « 

"They  want  to  make   me  speaks  they 
want  to  follow  me,  they  want  to  find.  out. 
where  I  go,  they  want  to  ask  me  questions," 
she  answered,  trembling  violently.     ''  Uncle ! 
you  remember  what  I   told  you  of  those* 
crazed  words  I  said  to  Mrs.  FranUand — L 
ought  to  have  cut  my  tongue  outratliei 
than  have  spol^en  them !     They  have  done 
dreadful  mischief— I  am  certain  of  it— dread- 
ful mischief  already.     I  have  made  myself 
suspected!     I  shall  be  questioned   if  Mrs. 
Frankland  finds  me  out  again..    She  will  try- 
to  find  me  out ;  •  we  shall  be  inquired  after 
here ;  we  must  destroy  att  taoe  of  whem 
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we  go  to  BOit ;  we  muik  Htake  aiire  that  the 
people  at  this  inn  can  answer  no  question. 
O,  Uncle  Joseph !  whatever  we  do,  let  us 
make  snie  of  that ! '' 

"  Good,"  Mud  the  old  man,  nodding  his 
haad  with  a  perfeotly  self-satisfied  air.  ''  Be 
quite  easy,  my  child,  and  leave  it  to  me  to 
make  sure.  When  yon  sre  gone  to  bed  I 
shall  send  for  the  landlord,  and  -I  shall  say, 
*  Qet  us  a  little  carriage,  if  yOu  please,  Sr, 
to  take  us  baok  agdn  to-morrow  to  the  coach 
for  Truro.' " 

**  No,  no,  no !  we  must  not  hure  a  car- 
riage here." 

"And  I  say,  yes,  yes,  yes!  We  will 
hire  a  caniage  here,  because  I  will,  first  of 
all,  make  sure  with  the  landlord.  Listen. 
I  shall  say  to  him,  '  If  there  come  lifter  us, 
people,  with  inquisitive  looks  in  their  eyes 
i^nd  uncomfortable  questions  in  their  months 
— if  you  please.  Sir,  hold  your  tongue.' 
Then,  I  shall  wink  my  eye,  I  shall  lay  my 
finger,  so,  to  the  side  of  my  nose,,  I  shall 
give  one  little  laugh  that  means  much — and, 
crick!  crack!  I  have  made  sure 'pf  the 
landlord  :  and  there  is  an  end  of  it !  " 

"  We  must  not  trust  the  landlord.  Uncle ; 
we  must  not  trust  anybody.  When  we 
leave  this  plaoe  to-morrow  we  must  leave  it 
on  foot,  and  take  care  thatjQO  livmg  soul 
follows  us.  Look !  here  is  a  map  of  West 
Cornwall  hanging  up  on  the  wall,  with  roads 
and  cross-roads  all  marked  on  it.  We  may 
find  out,  beforehand,^  what  direction  vre 
ought  to  walk  in.  A  night's  rest  will  give 
me  all  the  strength  I  want';  and  we  have 
no  luggage  that  we  cannot  cany.  Tou 
have  nothing  but  your  knapsack,  and  I  have 
nothing  but  a  little  carpet-bag  you  lent  me. 
We  can  walk  six,  seven,  or  even  ten  miles, 
with  resting  by  the  viray.  Gome  here,  and 
look  at  the  map — ^pray,  pray  come  and  look 
at  the  map !  " 

Protesting  against  the  abandonment  of 
his  own  project,  which  he  declared  and  sin- 
cerely believed  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to 
meet  the  emergency  in  which  they  were 
placed,  Uncle  Joseph  joined  his  niece  in  ex- 
amining the  map.  A  little  beyond  the  poet- 
town  a  cross-road  was  marked,  running 
northward  at  right  angles  with  the  highway 
that  led  to  Truro,  and  conducting  to  another 
road,  which  looked  large  enough  to  be  a 
ooaoh-road,  and  which  led  through  a  tovm 
•of  suffioient  importance  to  have  its  name 


priirted  in  capital  letters.  On  disoovenng 
this,  Sarah  proposed  that  they  should  fol- 
low the  cross-road  (which  did  not  appear  on 
the  map  to  be  more  than  five  or  six  miies 
long)  on  foot,  abstuning  firom  taking  any 
conveyance  until  they  had  arrived  at  the 
town  marked  in  capital  loiters.  By  pnrsa* 
ing  this  course  they  would  destroy  all  traee 
of  their  progress  alter  leaving  the  poet-tovm, 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  followed  on  foot 
from  Iftris  place,  as  they  had  been  followed 
over  the  moor.  In  the  event  of  tiny  fresh 
diffioulty  of  that  sort  oocurring,  Sarah  had 
no  better  remedy  to  propose  than  lingering 
on  the  .road  till  after  nightfall,  and  leavii^ 
it  to  the  darkness  to  baffle  the  vigilance  of 
any  person  who  might  be  watching  in  the 
distance  to  see  where  they  went. 

Unole  Joseph  shrugged  his  shouldera  re- 
signedly when  his  niece  gave  her  reasons  for 
wishing  to  continue  the  journey  on  foot. 
'<  There  is  much  tn^mping  through  dust,  and 
much  looking  behind  us,  and  much  spying, 
and  peeping,  and  suspecting,  and  round- 
about walking  in  all  this,"  he  said.  **  It  is 
by  no  means  so  easy,  my  child,  as  making 
sure  of  the  landlord,  and  sitting  at  our  ease 
on  the  cushions  of  the  stage-coach.  Bat  if 
yon  will  have  it  so,  so  shall  it  be.  What 
you  please,  Sarah ;  what  you  please— that  is 
all  the  opinion  of  my  own  that  I  allow  my- 
self to  have  till  we  are  back  again  at  fKuro, 
tafi  are  resting  for  good  and  all  at  the  end  of 
our  journey." 

"  At  the  end  of  your  journey,  ande:  I 
dare  not  say  at  the  end  of  mm^." 

Those  few  words  changed  the  old  inan*6 
face  in  an  instant.  His  eyes  fixed  reproach- 
fully on  his  niece,  his  ruddy  cheeks  lost 
their  color,  his  restless  hands  dropped  sud- 
denly to  his  sides.  "  Sarah !  "  he  said,  in  a 
low,  quiet  tone,  which  seemed  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  voice  in  which  he  spoke  on 
ordinary  occasions — <<  Sarah !  have  yon  the 
heart  to  leave  me  again  ?  " 

'<  Have  I  the  courage  to  stay  in  Cornwall  ? 
That  is  the  question  to  ask  me,  nnde.  If  I 
had  only  my  own  heart  to  consult,  0,  how 
gladly  I  should  live  under  your  roof— lire 
under  it,  if  you  would  let  me,  to  my  dying 
day !  But  my  lot  is  not  oast  for  such  rest 
and  such  happiness  as  that.  The  fear  that  I 
have  of  being  questioned  by  Mrs.  Frankland 
drives  me  away  from  Porthgenna,  away  from 
Cornwall,  away  from  you.    Even  my  dread 
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of  the  letter  boingfoaiid  is  hMtdSjwo  gntt 

wofwumj  diead  of  being  tneed  aad  qiiee> 

tkned.    I  have  said  what  I  ought  not  to 

hftfenid  already.    If  I  find  mjedf  in  Mrs. 

Fnnirhiad's  preeenoe  again,  there  is  nothing 

Hui  the  might  not  dxaw  oot  of  me,    O,  mj 

God !  to  think  of  that  kind-hearted  lofely 

joong  woman,  who  hrn^  ha^unemwith 

ber  whererer  afae  goes,  bringing  terrer  to 

me!    Tenor  when  her  pitying  eyee  look  at 

me;  tenor  when  ber  kind  Toiee  Bpeake  to 

we ;  terror  when  her  tender  hand  tooehee 

nine!    Undo !  when  lire.  Fruikland  eomea 

to  Porthgenna,  the  very  children  will  crowd 

iboot  her    erory  ereatore  in  that  poor  vil- 

hge  will  be  drawn  towarde  the  light  of  her 

beutf  and  her  goodnev,  as  if  it  was  the 

nndihie  of  Heaven  itself;  aad  I— I,  of  all 

Iiring  things — mnet  efann  her  as  if  she  wae  a 

potilenee!    The  day  when  she  oomes  into 

Convall  is  the  day  when  I  most  go  oat  of 

it-the  day  when  we  two  most  say  fiuewell. 

I>Ds't,  don't  add  to  the  wretchedness  of 

that,  by  sskmg  me  if  I  hare  the  heart  to 

leMs  yon !     For  my  dead  mother's  sake, 

^sele  Jossph,  beUeio  that  I  am  gratefol, 

Uisfe  that  it  is  not  my  own  will  that  takes 

■e  away  when  I  leave  yon  again."     She 

^k  down  on  a  so&  near  her,  laid  her  head, 

^th  cme  long,  deep  sigh ,  wearily  on  tiie  pil- 

^t  tad  spoke  no  more. 

Tbetesa  gathered  thick  in  Undo  Joseph's 

^}«  as  he  sat  down  by  her  side.    He  took 

one  of  her  hands,  and  patted  and  stroked  it 

u  tboQgh  he  were  soothing  a  litde  child. 

"  I  wfll  bear  it  as  weU  as  I  can,  Sarah,"  he 

vhnpered  fitintty,  «•  and  I  will  say  no  more. 

^oif  will  write  to  me  sometimes,  when  I  am 

left  aU  alone?    Yon  wiU  give  a  Uttle  time 

^  Cnele  Joeeph,  for  the  poor  dead  mother's 
«ke?"     ^  *^ 

She  tamed  toward  him  suddenly,  aad 
^^^"Bw  botii  her  arms  round  his  neck  with  a 
P^*>onate  energy  that  was  strangely  at  vari- 
«Qoe  with  her  naturally  qoiet,  self-repremed 
<^ancter.  '^IwiU  write  often,  dear;  I  wiU 
^te  always,"  she  whispered,  with  her  head 
^'ii  his  bosom.  «« If  I  am  ever  in  any  tnmUe 
or  danger  you  shall  know  it."  She  stopped 
<»nfQsed]y,  as  if  the  freedom  of  her  own 
words  and  aetions  terrified  her,  undasped 
ber  arns,  and,  turning  abruptly  away  from 
^  old  man,  hid  her  fiuse  in  her  hands, 
^dtyranpy  of  the  restraint  that  governed 
'^  whole  life  was  all   espraBsed— how 


sidly,  how  eloquently  !—4n  that  one  littfe 
action. 

Undo  Joeeph  rose  firam  the  sofii,  and 
walked  gently  backward  and  forward  in  the 
room,  looking  anxioudy  at  his  niece  but  not 
speaking  to  her.  After  a  while  the  servanfti 
came  in  to  prepare  the  table  for  supper.  It 
was  a  welcome  interruption,  for  it  obliged 
Sarah  to  make  an  efibrt  to  recover  her  edf* 
poescmion.  After  the  meal  was  over,  the 
ancle  and  nieee  separated  at  once  for  the 
night,  vnthoat  venturing  to  exchange  an- 
other word  on  theanbject  of  their  approach- 
ing eeparation. 

When  they  met  the  nest  morning,  the  old 
amn  had  not  recovered  his  spirits.  Althou^ 
he  tried  to  speak  as  cheerfally&sasnal,  there 
was  something  strangdy  sabdned  and  qniet 
about  him  in  voice,  look,  and  mamiflr. 
Sarah's  heart  smote  her  as  she  saw  how 
sadly  he  eras  altered  fay  the  prospsct  of  their 
parting.  She  said  a  few  words  of  eonsdar 
tion  and  hope ;  but  he  <mly  waved  his  hand 
negativdy,  in  his  quaint  foreign  mannir, 
and  hastened  out  of  die  room  to  find  the 
landlord  and  ask  for  the  bill. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  to  the  surprisB  of  the 
people  at  the  inn,  they  set  forth  te  eontinne 
their  journey  on  foot.  Undo  Joeeph  carrying 
his  Imapsack  on  his  back,  and  his  niece's 
carpet-bag  in  his  hand.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  turning  that  led  into  the  eross- 
road,  they  both  stoppod  and  looked  back. 
This  time  they  saw  nothing  to  alarm  them. 
There  was  no  living  creature  Tinble  on  the 
broad  highway  over  which  they  had  been 
walking  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
after  loKving  the  inn. 

*«Tbe  way  is  dear,"  said  Uncle  Josefdi, 
as  they  turned  into  theeraos-ioad.  «•  What- 
ever might  have  happened  yesterday,  there  is 
nobody  fdlowing  us  now." 

'*  Nobody  that  we  can  see,"  answered 
Sarah  ;  "  but  I  distrust  the  very  stones  by 
the  roadside.  Let  us  look  back  often,  undo, 
before  vre  allow  oursdvee  to  fed  secure. 
The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  dread  the 
snare  that  is  laid  for  us  by  those  people  at 
Porthgenna  Tower." 

**  Ton  say  «f,  Sarah.  Why  dioald  they 
lay  a  snare  finr  me?  " 

«« Because  they  have  seen  yon  in  my  com- 
pany. You  will  be  safer  finmi  them  when 
we  are  parted ;  and  that  as  another  reason, 
Undo  Joseph,  why  we  should  bsar  ihe  mis* 
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fortune  of  oar  Beparation  as  patiently  as  we 
can." 

"  Are  you  going  far,  Tery  far  away,  Sarah, 
when  you  leave  me  V* 

**  I  dare  not  stop  on  my  journey  till  I  can 
4eel  that  I  am  lost  in  the  great  world  of 
London.  Don't  look  at  me  so  sadly!  I 
shall  neyer  forget  my  promise;  I  shall  never 
forget  to  write.  I  have  friend»— not  friends 
like  yon,  but  still  friends— to  whom  I  can 
go.  I  can  feel  safe  from  discovery  nowhere 
but  in  London.  My  danger  is  great — ^i%  is, 
it  is,  indeed !  I  know,  from  what  I  have  seen 
at  Porthgenna,  that  Mrs.  Frankland  has  an 
interest  ^ready  in  finding  me  out ;  and  I  am 
certain  that  this  interest  will  be  increased 
tenfold  when  she  hears  (as  she  is  sure  to 
hear)  of  what  happened  yesterday  in  the 
house.  If  they  should  trace  you  to  Truro, 
O,  be  careful,  uncle!  be  careful  how  you 
deal  with  them ;  be  careful  how  you  answer 
their  questions ! " 

<<  I  will  answer  nothing,  my  child.  But  tell 
me — ^for  I  want  to  know  all  tiie  little  chances 
that  there  are  of  your  coming  back — tell  me, 
if  Mrs.  Frankland  finds  the  letter,  what  shall 
you  do  then?" 

At  that  question  Sarah's  hand,  which  had 
been  resting  languidly  on  her  uncle's  arm 
while  they  walked  together,  closed  on  it 
suddenly.  *'£ven  if  Mrs.  Frankland  gets 
into  the  Myrtle  Room,"  she  said,  stopping 
and  looking  afiightedly  about  her  while  she 
replied,  *'  she  may  not  find  the  letter.  It  is 
folded  up  so  small ;  it  is  hidden  in  such  an 
unlikely  place.'? 

«  But  if  she  does  find  it?  " 

**  If  she  does,  there  will  be  more  reason 
than  ever  for  my  being  milesand  miles  away. ' ' 
As  fthe  gave  that  answer,  she  raised  both  her 
hands  to  her  heart,  and  pressed  them  firmly 
over  it.  A  slight  distortion  passed  rapidly 
across  her  features;  her  eyes  closed;  her 
face  flushed  all  over^then  turned  paler 
again  than  ever.  She  drew  out  her  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  passed  it  several  times 
over  her  face,  on  which  the  perspiration  had 
gathered  thickly.  The  old  man,  who  had 
looked  behind  him  when  his  niece  stopped, 
under  the  impresuon  that  she  had  just  seen 
somebody  following  them,  observed  this  latter 
action,  and  asked  if  she  felt  too  hot.  She 
shook  her  head,  and  took  his  arm  again  to  go 
on,  breathing,  as  he  fancied,  with  some  little 
difficulty.    He  proposed  that  they  should  nt 


down  by  the  roadside  and  rest  a  little;  but 
she  only  answered,  "  Not  yet."  So  they 
went  on  for  another  half-hour ;  then  turned 
to  look  behind  them  again,  and,  still  seeing 
nobody,  sat  down  for  a  little  while  to  rest  on 
a  bank  by  the  wayside. 

After  stopping  twice  more  at  convenient 
resting-places,  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
cross-road.  On  the  highway  to  which  it  led 
them  they  were  overtaken  by  a  man  driving 
.an  empty  cart,  who  offered  to  give  them  a 
lift  as  far  as  the  next  town.  They  accepted 
the  proposal  gratefully ;  and  arriving  at  the 
town,  after  a  drive  of  half  an  hour,  were  set 
down  at  the  door  of  the  principal  inn. 
Finding  on  inquiry  at  this  place  that  they 
were  too  late  for  the  coach,  they  took  a  pri- 
vate conveyance,  which  brought  th^  to 
Truro  late  in  the  afternoon.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  journey,  from  the  time 
when  they  left  the  post-town  of  Porthgenna 
to  the  time  when  they  stopped,  by  Sarah's 
desire,  at  the  coach-office  in  Truro,  they  had 
seen  nothing  to  excite  the  smallest  suspicion 
that  their  movements  were  being  observed. 
None  of  the  people  whom  they  saw  in  the 
inhabited  places  or  whom  they  passed  on  the 
road  appeared  to  take  more  than  the  most 
casual  notice  of  them. 

It  was  five  o'clock  when  they  entered  the 
office  at  Trar6  to  ask  about  conveyances  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  Exeter.  They  were 
informed  that  a  coach  would  start  in  an 
hour's  time,  and  that  another  coadi  would 
pass  through  Truro  at  eight  o'clock  the  next 
morning. 

*<  You  will  not  go  to-night?  "  pleaded 
Uncle  Joseph.  *<  Tou  will  wait,  my  child, 
and  rest  with  me  till  to-morrow?  " 

**  I  had  better  go,  uncle,  while  I  have 
some  little  resolution  left,"  was  the  aad 
answer. 

"  But  you  are  so  pale,  so  tired,  so  weak."" 

*<  I  shall  never  be  stronger  than  I  am  now. 
Don't  set  my  own  heart  against  me !  It  is 
hard  enough  to  go  without  that.'*  ^ 

Uncle  Joseph  sighed,  and  said  no  more. 
He  led  the  way  across  the  road  and  down  the 
by-street  to  his  house.  The  cheerful  man  in 
the  shop  was  polbhing  a  piece  of  wood  be- 
hind the  counter,  sitting  in  the  same  position 
in  which  Sarah  had  seen  him  when  ahe  first 
looked  through  the  window  on  her  arrival  at 
Truro.  He  had  good  news  for  his  master  of 
oidexs  received,  but  Undo  Joseph  listened 
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absently  to  all  that  his  shopman  said,  and 
hastened  into  the  litUe  hack  parlor  without 
the  faintest  reflection  of  its  castomaTy  smile 
on  his  &ce.  **If  I  had  no  shop  and  no 
orders  I  might  go  away  with  yon,  Sarah," 
he  said,  when  he  and  his  niece  were  alone. 
*<  Ate !  Ale !  the  setting  out  on  this  journey 
has  been  the  only  happy  part  of  it.  Sit 
down  and  rest,  my  child.  I  must  put  my 
best  face  upon  it,  and  get  you  some  tea." 

When  the  tea-tray  had  heen  placed  on 
the  table,  he  left  the  room,'  and  returned 
after  an  absence  of  some  litUe  time  with  a 
basket  in  his  hand.  When  the  porter  came 
to  cany  the  luggage  to  the  coach  office,  he 
would  not  allow  the  basket  to  be  taken  away 
at  the  same  time,  but  sat  down  and  placed  it 
between  his  feet  while  he  occupied  himself 
in  pouring  out  a  cup  of  tea  for  h^s  niece. 

The  muaical  box  still  hung  at  his  side  in 
iis  trayelling-case  of  leather.  As  soon  as  he 
had  poured  out  the  cup  of  tea,  he  unbuckled 
the  strap,  removed  the  covering  from  the  box, 
and  placed  it  on  the  table  near  him.  His 
eyes  wandered  hesitatingly  toward  Sarah  as 
he  did  this:  he  leaned  forward,  his  lips 
trembling  a  little,  his  hand  trifling  uneasily 
with  the  empty  leather  case  that  now  lay  on 
his  knees,  and  said  to  Ifiet  in  low,  unsteady 
tones: 

'*  Tou  will  hear  a  little  farewell  song  of 
Mozart?  It  may  be  a  long  time,  Sarah,  be- 
fore hecaa  play  to  you  again.  A  little  fare- 
well song,  my  child,  before  you  go?  " 

His  hand  stele  up  gently  from  the  leather 
ctse  te  the  table,  and  set  the  box  playing  the 
same  air  that  Sarah  had  hoard  on  the  evening 
when  she  entered  theparlorafter  her  journey 
from  Somersetshire,  and  found  him  sitting 
Alone  listening  to  the  music.  What  depths 
of  sorrow  there  were  now  in  those  few  simple 
notes!  What  mournful  memories  of  past 
times  gathered  and  scrolled  in  the  heart  at 
the  bidding  of  that  one  little  plaintive 
aielody !  Sarah  could  not  summon  the  cour- 
se to  lift  her  eyes  to  the  old  man's  face— 
they  might  have  betrayed  to  him  that  she 
was  thinking  of  the  days  when  the  box  that 
he  had  treasured  so  dearly  played  the  air 
they  were  listening  to  now  by  the  bedside  of 
his  dying  child. 

The  stop  had  not  been  set,  and  the  mel- 
^Ji  after  it  had  come  to  an  end,  began 
^in.    But  now,  after  the  first  few  bars. 
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more  slowly — the  air  grew  less  and  less  reo* 
ogniaable--dropped  at  last  to  three  notes, 
following  each  other  at  long  intervals — then 
ceased  altogether.  The  chain  that  governed 
the  action  of  the  machinery  had  all  run 
out :  Mozart's  farewell  song  was  silenced  oil 
a  sudden,  like  a  voice  that  had  broken 
down. 

The  old  man  sterted,  looked  earnestly  at 
his  niece,  and  threw  the  leather  case  over 
the  box,  as  if  he  desired  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  it.  <<  The  music  stopped  so,"  he 
whispered  to  himself,  in  his  own  language, 
"  when  little  Joseph  died !  Don't  go !  "  he 
added,  quickly,  in  English,  almost  before 
Sarah  had  time  to  feel  surprised  at  the  sin- 
gular change  that  had  taken  place  in  his 
voice  and  manner.  "Don't  go!  Think 
better  of  it,  and  stop  with  me." 

"  I  have  no  choice,  uncle,  but  to  leave  you 
— indeed,  indeed,  I  have  not !.  You  don't 
think  me  ungrateful  ?  Comfort  me  at  the 
last  moment  by  telling  me  that !  " 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  silence,  and  kissed 
her  on  both  cheeks.  "  My  heart  is  very 
heavy  for  you,  Sarah,"  he  said.  "  The  fear 
has  come  to  me  that  it  is  not  for  your  own 
good  that  you  are  going  away  from  Uncle 
Joseph  now." 

'*  I  have  no  choice,"  she  sadly  repeated ; 
"  no  choice  but  to  leave  yon." 

"It  is  time,  then,  to  get  the  parting 
over."  The  cloud  of  doubt  and  fear  that 
had  altered  his  face,  from  the  moment  when 
the  music  came  to  ite  untimely  end,  seemed 
to  darken  when  he  had  said  those  words. 
He  took  up  the  basket  which  he  had  kept 
so  carefully  at  his  feet,  and  led  the  way  out 
in  silence. 

They  were  barely  in  time :  the  driver  was 
mounting  to  his  seat  when  they  got  to  the 
coach-office.  "  God  preserve  you,  my  child, , 
and  send  you  back  to  me  soon,  safe  and 
well.  Take  the  basket  on  your  lap ;  there 
are  some  little  things  in  it  for  your  jour- 
ney."  His  voice  faltered  at  the  last  word, 
and  Sarah  felt  his  lips  pressed  on  her  hand. 
The  next  instent  the  door  was  olosed,  and 
she  saw  him  dimly  through  her  tears,  stand- 
ing among  the  idlers  on  the  pavement,  who 
were  waiting  to  see  the  coach  drive  off. 

By  the  time  they  were  a  little  way  out  of 
the  town  she  was  able  to  dry  her  eyes  and 
look  into  the  basket.    It  oontajned  a  pot  of 


the  notes  sacoeeded  one  another  more  an^y^ipi  and  a  horn  spoon,  a  small  inlaid  work- 
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box  from  the  stock  in  the  shop,  a  piece  of 
foreign-looking  cheese,  a  French  roll,  and  a 
little  paper  packet  of  monej,  with  the 
words,  "  Don't  be  angry  J  "  written  on  it 
in  Uncle  Joseph's  hand.  Sarah  closed  the 
coyer  of  the  basket  again,  and  drew  down 
her  yell.  She  had  not  felt  the  sorrow  of 
the  parting  in  all  its  bitterness  until  that 
moment.  0,  how  hard  it  was  to  be  ban- 
ished from  the  sheltering  home  that  was 


olfered  to  her  by  the  one  friend  she  bad  left 
in  the  world ! 

While  that  thought  was  in  her  mind,  the 
old  man  was  just  closing  the  door  of  his 
lonely  parlor,  fiis  eyes  wandered  to  the 
tea-tray  on  the  table,  and  to  Saxah's  empty 
cup,  and  he  whispered  to  himself,  in  ha 
own  language  again : 

"  The  music  stopped  so,  when  little  Jo- 
seph died ! " 


Thb  Gbbat  Copfik  Nuooet. — Since  our  last 
publication  we  have  been  twice  into  the  Minne- 
sota Bllne  to  look  at  this  wonderful  piece  of 
copper.  A  few  tons  have  already  been  taken 
from  it,  and  there  are  some  thirty  men  at  work 
cutting  it  up;  more  parties  will  be  put  on  soon. 
The  lower  end  of  the  copper  was  raised  by  the 
powder  frt>m  the  rock  in  which  it  was  inclosed 
—the  upper  end  being  very  little  disturbed. 
This  leaTcs  it  inclining  but  yery  little  from  the 
horisontal,  and  in  an  excellent  position  for  cut- 
ting to  adyantage.  They  are  cutting  in  some 
ten  places,  two  of  which  are  already  in  to  where 
the  copper  la  five  feet  thick.  Another  is  four 
feet  and  a  quarter.  Eighteen  inches  &rther 
will  bring  one  of  the  cuts  to  where  the  copper 
is  teven  and  a  qiuirter  feet  thick.  Its  greatest 
thickness  is  between  8  and  9  feet,  but  the  cuts 
driTen  in  from  the  edges  yery  soon  reach  Uie 
thickness  of  8,  4,  or  5  feet,  and  its  ayerage 
thickness  will  be  from  8  1-2  to  4  fret.  Its 
greatest  length  is  46  feet  Greaftest  width, 
181-2  feet.  We  made  the  following  measure- 
ments of  its  width  at  several  points — ^in  feet 
and  demicals— 11— 12.6— 18.6— 16.2— 12.7— 
10.9 — 6— showing  a  mean  of  about  twelye  and 
a  half  feet.  We  cannot  think  its  ayerage  thick- 
ness to  be  less  than  three  and  a  half  &et.  These 
dimensions  giye  it  a  cubic  content  equal  to 
about  2,000  feet,  and  this  amount  of  pure 
copper  would  weigh  fiye  hundred  and  forty-nine 
tons. 

Large  masses  from  this  mine  haye  generally 
been  of  high  purity,  and  the  exterior  of  this  is 
quite  clear  of  rock,  and  the  cuttings  thus  far 
show  it  to  be  remarkably  pure.  In  the  five-feet 
cuts  scarcely  a  speck  of  rock  is  to  be  seen,  but 
the  copper  is  as  bright  as  a  new  polished  penny. 
Unless  it  should  prove  to  be  a  great  shell  uolos- 
ing  rock,  its  purihr  must  be  very  high,  proba- 
bly more  than  90  per  cent.  And  we  think 
there  is  no  ground  mr  such  an  apprehension. 
On  the  contrary,  its  solidity  is  inaicated  not 
only  by  its  external  purity,  but  also  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  resisted  the  action  of  the 
powder,  and  rose  from  its  bed  without  the 
slightest  crack  or  bending  at  any  point.  There 
is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  its  being  any  thing 
else  than  almost  solid  metal.    If  it  is  91  per 


cent,  and  this  is  not  a  high  estimate  Ibr  such  a 
mass,  it  contains  about  6(X)  tons  of  pure  copper, 
and  will  be  worth,  when  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket, about  $800,000. 

This,  we  respectfully  submit,  is  the  largest 
mass  of  metal  of  any  kind  ever  yet  exhibited  in 
a  single  piece  upon  this  planet. 

But,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  great 
mass  is  a  small  part  of  the  copper  now  in  sight 
in  its  immediate  yicinity.     About  a  himdred 
feet  to  the  east,  a  series  of  mcmster  naasea  of 
enormous  size  are  now  being  stripped  and  folr 
lowed  into   the  congfomerate,  the   aggregate 
weight  of  which,  including  the  great  mass,  will, 
in  all  probability,  exceed  the  total  product  of 
the  mine  for  the  year  1866.    They  hare  just 
exposed  a  large  opening  going  south  into  the   ! 
cohglomerate,  which  they  were  about  filling   I 
with  powder.    This  blast  may  msJce  new  dia- 
coveries,  for  which  we  anxiously  wait,  and  the 
result  of  which  we  hope  to  give  in  another   i 
number.    The  disclosures  of  the  last  Ibw  days   i 
are  immensely  important.    It  is  perftctly  s^   i 
to  say  that  there  are  at  least  two  Uiousand  tons   ' 
of  copper  in  sight  within  a  few  feet  of  the  points  j 
which  we  have  described. — Onionaffon  Miner, 
March  2L 

The  Gases  or  Blast  Fubnaoes. — ^It  has  beea  I 
shown,  in  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  ! 
Arts,  by  Mr.  Nowell,  respecting  the  practical  i 
application  of  the  gases  of  blast  Aimmces*  that 
of  the  heat  produ^  by  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel  in  a  coal-fed  blast  furnace,  only  18.5  per  i 
cent  is  realized  in  carrying  out  the  processes  of 
the  Aimace,  the  remainder,  81.6  percent,  being  I 
lost.    This  loss,  however,  is  no  longer  permitted  ; 
in  well  conducted  establishments.    The  gases 
are  now  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnaces, 
and  conveyed,  by  large  pipes,  underneath  th? 
boilers  of  the  engines  and  round  the  hot-air 
stoves.    This  principle  has  been  carried  out  in 
great  perfBction  and  with  complete  sooccss,  at 
one  of  the  principal  establishmenta;  the  pipes 
are  six  feet  m  diameter,  and  are  lined  with  fire- 
brick, and  the  gases  from  two  furnaces  on\j 
more  than  suffice  for  the  supply  of  seven  boilers, 
and  for  the  hot  blast  for  both  furnaeea,  at  a 
saving  of  full  ten  thousand  tons  of  ooal  a  yeax- 
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Tron  BcDtlfliy^  IfiaoeUany. 
A  SUMMER  IN  THE  SAHABA.* 

Tbb  progress  of  the  Freneb  military  oooa- 
pftiion  towards  the  interior  of  Africa  is 
replete  with  interest.  A  totally  new  state 
of  things  presents  itself— new  seenes,  new 
issoeiations,  new  cironmstanoes.  The  gal- 
lant Gaal  has  to  straggle  against  a  oom- 
plicity  of  evils,  an  overwhelming  sun,  sooroh* 
mg  winds,  suffooating  sands,  an  impractioable 
popalation,  and  banishment  b^ond  the 
lemotest  confines  of  oivilkatlen.  He  is  not 
only  in  the  pays  de  la  soif^  but,  what  is 
worse,  in  the  pays  de  Pennui !  Bat  it  is  pro- 
▼eibial  how*  a  Frenchman  finds  consolation 
eyerywhere.  M.  F.  de  P.,  a  young  ofllcer 
of  engineers,  posted  at  Gaelt-Esthel,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sahara,  comforted  himself 
with  the  reflection  that,  after  150  to  200 
days  and  nights  spent  in  that  fHghtful  soli* 
tade,  exile  would  have  no  secrets  to  unfold, 
or  any  ennvis  that  could  be  beyond  bis 
patience. 

The  barren,  rocky,  and  sandy  wastes 
called  the  Sahara  contain  a  few  scattered 
ide-like  spots— oases  or  vradis  in  the  desert 
^eome  of  limited  extent,  with  a  spring  or  a 
well,  a  few  stunted  palms,  a  ruinous  cam* 
vanserai,  or  a  hut  or  two ;  others  hove  a 
g;roTe  and  a  rivulet,  soon  exhausted  in  that 
arid  land,  and  perchance  an  encampment; 
others,  again,  are  blessed  with  more  water, 
and  people  have  congregated  into  a  town  or 
towns.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  latter 
expression — the  hostility  of  races,  septs,  and 
fiunilies  is  carried  among  the  Easterns  from 
the  tent  to  the  town — if  they  congregate  in 
a  city,  ten  to  one  but  there  will  be  several 
popuktions  at  enmity,  who  will  separate 
themselves  into  distinct  quarters.  Hence  the 
pleasure  derived  from  seeing  dvilization  pro- 
gress among  them— no  matter  at  what  cost. 

£1  Aghouat,  a  town  in  the  Sahara,  which, 
with  Tadjemout  and  A  in  Mahdy,  were  the 
points  of  M.  Eug^e  Fhimentin's  pilgrimage, 
was  a  notable  example  of  the  unhappy  social 
oondition  of  a  town  in  the  desert.  Stretch- 
ing from  east  to  west  along  the  crest  of 
three  distinct  heights,  the  town  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  northern  slope  covered 
with  houses,  the  southern  more  precipitous, 
with  only  houses  here  and  there,  with  a 
phkin  to  the  north,  and  the  boundless  desert 
to  the  sontb. 

*  nn  £t^  dans  1e  Sahara.  Par  Eugene  Flro- 
mentiD. 


The  two  lateral'  heights  are  each  crowned 
with  a  tower  and  ramparts,  while  the  cen* 
tral  eminence  is  surmounted  by  a  vast  build- 
ing of  solid  masonry,  white,  and  without 
windows  exteriorly.  This  was  onc^  the  resi- 
dence of  the  EhaKf  Ben  Salem,  and  it  is 
called  Dar  Sfah,  or  the  house  of  rock,  from 
the  naked  stone  on  which  it  is  built.  It  is 
now  a  Firench  hospital ! 

The  Dar  Sfah  overlooked,  and  ito  khalif 
endeavored  to  control,  the  two  quarters  of 
the  town ;  the  one  inhabited  by  the  Beni, 
Salem,  the  other  by  the  Ouled  gerrin  (prop- 
erly, Attlad,  sone  or  children).  Each  quar- 
ter had  ite  distinct  chiefs,  habite,  and  inter- 
ests^ and  eaeh  had  been  in  open  hostility 
with  the  other  for  centuries.  They  were 
separated  by  a  low  wall,  in  which  a  kind  of 
Egyptian  gateway  had  been  constructed,  and 
which  was  open  or  shut  according  to  the 
state  of  truce  or  active  hostilities  that  were 
going  on  between  these  two  little  jealous 
republics. 

These  hostile  towns  were  first  nnited  under 
Achmet  Ben  Salem,  the  last  of  the  khalifs, 
who  killed  one  Lakdar,  chief  of  the  Ouled 
Serrin,  and  remained  master  of  the  two 
towns.  This  was  in  1828.  Ten  years  after- 
wards, in  1838,  the  struggle  recommenced. 
Great  evento  were  taking  place  in  the  south 
at  that  time:  Abd-el-Kader  was  besieging 
Ain  Mahdy,  which  held  out  under  Tedjini 
the  Marabut,  the  hero  of  the  Ksours  of  the 
west.  The  Beni  Salem  having  taken  part 
with  Tedjini,  Abd^l-Kader  abetted  them  in 
their  combats  agunst  Ae  Ouled  Serrin. 
The  nomades  also  interfered,  and  the  war- 
like Al  Arba  furnished  contingente  now  to 
one  party  and  then  to  another,  and  some- 
times to  both  at  the  same  time. 

There  ensued  a  constant  succesrion  of 
struggles  to  gain  superiority.  One  day  an 
assault  would  be  made  by  the  Beni  Salem, 
another  by  the  khalifs  or  lieotenants  of  the 
Emir,  each  ending  in  a  massacre  and  a  flight. 
First  it  was  the  Beni  Salem  who  took  refuge 
vrith  the  Beni  Nizab,  and  leaving  £1  A^- 
honat  in  the  hands  of  a  Marabut,  Al  Arbi ; 
a  little  later  it  was  the  same  Al  Arbi,  ex- 
pelled in  his  turn,  and  taking  refuge  in  the 
little  Kasr  of  El  Assafia  ('*  place  of  peb- 
bles'*)  with  three  hundred  armed  men,  all 
that  remained  of  the  army  of  invasion  with 
which  he  had  been  introsted  by  the  Emir. 
Skirmishes  without  number  soooeeded  to  one 
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another,  and  laatiy  three  regular  battles 
were  deliyered  before  the  walls  of  the  city ; 
and  the  last,  lost  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Emir,  was  fatal  to  his  oause— already  im- 
perilled Itffore  Ain  Madhy-— ooet  Ai  Arbi  his 
life,  and  left  the  power  ia  the  hands  of  the 
Beni  Salem. 

In  1844,  one  Aohmet  made  offers  of  sub- 
raisdon  to  the  Freneh  in  consideration  of 
his  appointment  as  khalif.  A  Marabut  of 
olden  times,  one  Si-el-Hadj-Aica,  had  already 
prophesied  to  the  following  e£feet : 

*'  Listen,  then ;  for  you  will  devour  one 

another  like  lions  obliged  to  reside  in  the 

'same  cage,  till  the  day  when  the  Christians, 

the  tamers  of  lions,  shall  come  and  take  yon 

all  together  and  musile  you." 

In  1844,  the  advance-guard  of  a  FMnch 
column  encamped  around  the  tomb  of  that 
ancient  Marabut,  and,  Aohmet  established  in 
his  post,  under  French  protection,  it  took 
its  departure.  Achmet  being  dead,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who,  being  a  minor, 
a  kind  of  French  regency  was  established. 
This  lasted  till  one  day  the  representative  of 
the' Beni  Salem,  the  French  regent,  and  the 
whole  of  •  the  court  had  to  fly  in  thmr 
chemises  to  Djelfa.  The  Sheriff  of  Ouaregla 
had  taken  possession  of  the  city,  and  ex- 
pelled the  whole  set. 

At  that  moment  a  detachment  was  busy 
constructing  a  stronghold  at  Djelfa.  The 
work  was  suspended,  and  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  march  upon  El  Aghpuat.  It  was 
joined  by  another  column  from  El  Biod, 
and  the  investiture  of  the  place  vras  finally 
effected,  after  a  preliminary  encounter  of 
cavalry. 

It  so  happened  that  the  tomb  of  the  pro- 
phetic Marabut  commanded  the  tower  of  the 
Serrin  half  of  the  town.  It  became  then  an 
important  podtion  to  hold,  and  it  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  Arabs.  The  hill  is 
covered  with  great  rocks,  behind  which  they 
placed  themselves,  lying^  flat,  and  firing 
away  vrith  terrible  eflbct.  It  was  only  at  a 
third  assault,  and  after  two  repulses,  that 
the  place  was  taken.  Then  the  sepulchral 
chapel  of  the  holy  man  was  thrown  down 
and  converted  into  a  battery. 

The  final  assault  did  not  cost'  many  lives. 
The  gardens  which  surrounded  the  tovm 
were  not  obstinately  defended ;  and  as  to  the 
struggle,  which  was  prolonged  in  the  town 
itself  firom  house  to  house,  it  was  desperate 


on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  but  brief  and  te^ 
rible  only  for  them.  Of  the  two  thomuid 
and  some  hundred  bodies  that  were  oolleeted 
the  next  day,  upwards  of  two-thirds  mn 
found  in  the  city. 

M.  Engine  Fromentin  arrived  at  this 
stronghold  of  the  Sahara  at  a  time  when  the 
traces  of  the  siege  were  still  freeh.  With- 
out the  gardens  were  the  evidences  of  u 
extensive  biyouao:  the  places  where  the 
tents  had  been  could  be  readily  distingoiahed. 
There  weire  vast  masses  of  cinders  and  logs 
of  unburnt  wood  lying  about.  Scattered 
straw  aad  litter  marked  the  place  of  the 
cavalry.  M.  0.,  an  officer  in  the  Turkish 
battalion,  who  acted  as  cicerone  to  H. 
Eugene  Fromentin,  told  him  that  it  wii 
General  (now  Marshal)  Pelissier's  camp; 
that  General  Yusuf  was  on  the  left  bask 
of  the  Oued  Lekier  (Wad  Lekiyya).  In 
front  was  a  yast  sandy  plain,  where  the  cst- 
aliy  combat  of  the  2l8t  of  November, 
1852,  had  taken  place. 

Approaching  the  tovm,  the  deadly  stnig- 
gle  of  the  3rd  of  December,  and  the  terrible 
slaughter  that  had  followed  upon  theaanolt 
on  the  4th,  had  imparted  an  aspect  of  deso- 
lation to  all  around,  and  a  fetid  odor  con- 
taminated the  atmosphere.  The  dead  Ante 
had  been  thrown  into  wells,  and  the  Frenoh 
had  been  hastily  buried ;  so  much  eo,  thai 
new  bodies  were  daily  exposed,  torn  out  of 
their  graves  by  the  doge.  Close  by  lay  the 
body  of  a  Zouave :  his  arms  were  extended, 
his  head  was  thrown  on  one  side,  tilted  op 
by  a  heap  of  sand  like  a  pillow.  The  uppa 
portions  of  the  body  seemed  as  if  mummi- 
fied ;  he  had  still  his  red  trousers  on,  and  hit 
1^,  half  buried  in  the  soil,  showed  frag- 
ments of  gaiters ;  he  seemed  as  if  about  to 
issue  forth  from  the  ground,  as  is  repreeentod 
in  a  resurrection.  Nothing  but  fragmenii 
of  humanity  were,  indeed,  met  witii  the 
whole  length  of  the  road. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  itself  vras  not  much 
more  enlivening.  The  great  gate,  with  iti 
immense  wooden  bolt  and  beams,  made  by 
the  trunks  of  palm-trees,  was  still  whole;  e 
sentry  of  the  Turkish  battalion,  in  bine 
jacket  and  white  turban,'  did  duty,  seated  is 
the  shade  with  his  musket  between  his  1^ 
Four  other  soldiers  were  sleeping  on  atone 
benches,  their  arms  under  their  heads.  The 
streets  were  so  narrow  that  only  one  hoKB- 
man  could  advance  at  a  time.    They  were 
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tortnoas,  and  with  ilippeiy  bare  rook  for 
pftTemeDt.  Thej  were  bordered  by  gnj 
walk  withoufc  windows,  aod  a  equare  aper- 
ture for  a  doorway.  Moet  of  these  bore 
traces  of  the  reoent  conflict*  The  doors 
tbemselTes  were  shut,  as  they  say  in  Franoe, 
afrh  dicks. 

Farther  on,  our  traveller  and  his  guide 
came  to  a  few  shops  and  coffee-houses. 
Here  a  few  living  beings  were  smoking  in 
silence  upon  benches  covered  with  mats, 
while  the  attendants  watered  the  streets*  A 
eertain  amount  of  shade  was  also  obtained 
by  sbeds  protruding  across  the  narrow  street. 
The  goodly  company  who  thus  infused  some 
animation  into  the  city  of  the  dead  were 
Bpahis — ^horsemen  of  the  Mahkien — and  a 
sprinkling  of  Arabs,  dressed  in  white,  who 
had  lately  returned  to  the  city.  With  this 
exception,  a  general  silei|ce  prevailed  in  every 
direction.  The  garrison  was  asleep,  so  also 
were  all  the  inhabitants. 

"  Such  is  £1  Aghouat  at  mid-day,"  said 
M.  N.,  as  he  pointed  out  to  his  oompaniotf 
the  house  of  the  commandant,  and  associated 
with  it  the  ** House  of  Quests"— a  house, 
the  utter  discomfort  of  which  q^ite  astounded 
e?en  our  traveller,  who  had  domiciled  in  a 
nest  of  scorpions  at  Bouchagronn,  and  with 
sn  ostrich  and  an  antelope  at  Dar  Dief. 
Here  he  was  alone  with  that  dry  dung, 
chopped  straw,  and  dust,  the  reminiscence  of 
which  haunts  every  traveller  from  the  Orient 
—naked  rooms  and  walls,  a  narrow  rickety 
staircase,  doors  that  neither  dosed  nor  fas- 
tened, a  crumbling  balcony,  tenanted  by 
innumerable  lisards,  mice,  and  snakes,  and 
A  terrace  above,  dusty  when  dry  and  muddy 
when  wetted,  but  from  whence  a  fine  land- 
Bcape  could  be  obtained  of  three  ranges  of 
bills  succeeding  to  one  another ;  in  the  even- 
ing one  was  veined  with  gold  and  bronze,  the 
other  was  lilac,  and  the  third  was  ameUiys- 
tine  blue. 

The  only  sounds  that  came  to  interrupt 
this  universal  silence  were,  the  sweeping  of 
the  wind  through  the  palm-trees,  resembling 
the  murmur  of  the  sea ;  and  at  ten  at  night 
the  bugles  of  the  garrison  were  sounded. 

''  Come,"  said  our  traveller,  '*  I  am  not 
quite  out  of  France  !  " 

So,  bidding  good  night  to  his  two  attend- 
AQts,  he  resigned  himself  to  rest  after  a  long 
and  a  hot  day's  fatigue.    But  he  had  reok- 
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oned  without  his  host,  for  "  the  House  of 
Guests  "  was  full  of  other  smaller  visitons 
upon  whose  presence  he  had  not  reckoned. 

Like  all  the  towns  in  the  desert,  M 
Aghouat  is  built  on  a  plan  which  consists  ia 
diminishing  space  for  the  sake  of  shade.  II 
is  a  mass  of  narrow  streets,  lanes,  courts^ 
and  arched  passages,  arranged  without  any 
order  or  ruling  principle.  If  a  pedestrian 
meets  a  caravan  of  camels  in  one  of  these 
narrow  streets  he  has  no  chance  but  to 
return,  or  make  his  way  between  their  leg;!, 
or  wait  in  a  doorway  till  they  are  all  gone» 
which  may  be  an  hour's  time.  There  i8» 
however,  one  continuous  street,  which  exr* 
tends  from  the  Bab-el-Cherqui  to  the  Bab^l^* 
Gharbi  :  it  is  the  street  of  tra£Bic,  the  only 
one  in  which  shops  are  to  be  met  with-^ 
these  shops  being  coffee-houses,  and  small 
places  for  the  sale  of  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  held  by  Mzabites.  The  people  so 
called  are  the  Jews  of  the  Desert ;  they  are 
given  to  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits 
solely,  and  are  'proportionately  despised  by 
the  Arabs.  They  also  manufacture  the 
course  articles  of  jewellery  current  among 
the  tribes  of  the  desert. . 

Within  this  town  there  is  also— a  thing 
without  which  it  would  probably  have  never 
been  in  the  Sahara — a  spring.  It  has  its 
origin  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  market- 
place, whence  it  flows  down  a  narrow  street^ 
which  is,  with  the  principal  street  before 
described,  occupied  by  coffee-houses.  The 
sight  of  the  water  is  so  grateful  to  the  eye» 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  fiishionable  street  of 
£1  Aghouat,  the  place  where,  our  author 
says,  **  Je  passe  la  soiree  en  compagnie  dee 
jeunes  ^Idgants  du  pays,  le  seul  point  qui 
soit  anim^ ,  et  oola  gr&oe  au  ruisseau. ' '  Yel 
its  charms  were  not  unexceptionable.  "  It  is," 
says  the  same  authority,  «  a  little,  muddy, 
dark-colored  ditch ,  little  calculated  to  comforl 
the  eye  from  the  universal  aridity,  and  which 
may  be  said,  without  ingratitude,  is  little  lees 
encouraging  for  thirst. ' '  To  this  Httle  sonroe 
half  the  female  population  of  the  town  went 
every  dfiy,  as  soon  as  the  sun  began  to  da- 
dine,  in  search  of  water,  and  the  children 
accompanied  them  on  this  their  only  out> 
door  walk.  It  was,  therefore,  a  study  for  an 
artist,  and  M.  Eugene  Fromentin  appears  to 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  as  such.  '<  If," 
he  justly  intimates,  <*  the  dress  was  less  bcilr 
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Iknt  than  at  Gonstaaiine,  waa*it  not  also 
better  suited  to  the  medium  in  which  it  was 
exhibited?" 

M.  Eugene  Fromentin  entertains,  be  it 
obserred,  fpar  parenlKksCf  many  paradoxical 
views  in  matters  of  art ;  one  of  the  not  least 
amusiDg  of  which  has  reference  to  the  old 
masters,  whom  it  is  the  ibshion  to  decry  in 
IVanoe,  since  that  country  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  East  in  Africa,  as  disfiguring 
the  Bible,  by  depriving  it  in  their  pictures  of 
all  local  color.  The  patriachs  must  bave 
lived  as  the  Arabs  do,  tending  their  sheep, 
, dwelling  in  tents,  travelling  on  camels; 
manners,  habits,  and  dress  must  have  been 
pretty  nearly  what  they  still  are.  The 
daughters  of  the  shepherd  Laban  Were  not 
dressed  like  the  daughters  of  Greek  kings,  as 
t&ey  are  depicted  by  Raphael  aod  Poussin, 
and  in  such  hands  the  Bible  is  a  dead 
thing. 

To  this  pre-Raphaelite  argument,  trans- 
fored  across  La  Manche  as  if  Aresh  from 
Algeria,  M.  Eugene  Fromentin  replies  by 
saying  that  '*  men  of  genius  are  always  in 
the  right,  whilst  men  of  talent  are  often  in 
the  wrong.  To  put  the  Bible  in  costume  is 
to  destroy  it ;  it  is  like  dressing  up  a  semi- 
god  ;  it  is  making  a  man  of  it.  To  identify 
it  with  a  known  place  is  to  make  it  contra- 
dict its  own  spirit ;  it  is  to  translate  into 
history  an  ante-historical  book.  As  the 
idea  must  be  presented  in  some  tangible 
shape,  the  masters  felt  that  to  deprive  it  of  all 
form,  simplify  it  to  the  utmost,  and  to  sup- 
press all  local  color,  was  the  only  way  of 
keeping  as  dose  as  possible  to  the  truth.  Et 
ego  in  Arcadia,  Are  they  Greeks?  is  it 
Arcadia?  Yes  and  no  :  no,  for  the  drama ; 
yes,  in  the  sense  of  the  eternal  tragedy  of 
human  life." 

*<  Outside  of  the  general  idea,  then,  no 
truth  is  possible  in  pictures  drawn  from  our 
origin  ;  and  it  will  most  indubitably  be 
necessary  to  renounce  the  Bible,  or  to  ex- 
press it  as  Raphael  and  Poussin  have 
done." 

That  such  arguments  should  have  been 
penned  by  some  anti-Bohemian  of  the  Place 
St.  Sulspice,  dwelling  in  the  very  odor  of 
the  incense  of  Catholicity,  would  not  have 
surprised  us ;  but  they  certainly  do  astonish 
us  when  propounded  by  one  who  has  just 
erossed  the  Tel  to  penetrate  into  the  Sahara. 


It  was  not  worth  wluk  going  so  &r  to 
template  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Aiabian 
life,  and  the  outward  manners,  so  4sre£te- 
ble  to  humanity  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  dwellers  in  more  civilised  countries, 
to  arrive  at  a  conelusion  that  troth  is  not 
truth — ^that  Rachel  is  still  Rachel  as  the 
daughter  of  GSdipus — and  that  Laban  is 
still  Laban  in  Greek  costume,  with  a  moGr 
89val  crook ! 

An  equally  amusing  notion  was  obtained 
from  studying  the  evening  crowd  at  tlie 
spring  of  £1  Aghouat.  * '  People,"  says  our 
artist  traveller,  "  with  loose  dresses  present 
nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  the  pov- 
erty without  resources  of  a  close-fitting  dress 
that  has  holes  in  it.  They  preserve  so  maeh 
that  is  heroic,  that,  badly  or  well,  still  thej 
are  clothed ;  and  in  this  respect  they  some 
what  resemble  divinities,  for  a  little  moce 
and  they  would  be  as  naked  as  them." 

Never  was  an  artist  placed  under  greater 
difficulties  to  obtain  sitters  than  was  M.  £. 
Fromentin  at  El  Aghouat.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Arab  family  is  so  constituted, 
that  the  husbatad,  wife,  and  children  are 
never  to  be  foupd  together,  but  each  must  be 
taken  when  and  where  met  with,  lien, 
again,  a  painter  is  a  thing  detested  in  the 
desert,  and  men,  women,  and  children  had 
as  much  aversion  to  such  as  to  the  evil  eye. 
They  designated  our  artist,  indeed,  bya  name 
only  a  little  more  opprobrious  than  thief. 
Then,  again,  there  were  no  young  women  at 
El  Aghouat.  Married  at  twelve,  the  litde 
girls  are  either  children  or  mothers.  In  a 
country  where  every  thing  ripens  quickly, 
and  fiuies  as  quickly,  there  is  no  interme- 
diate age  between  childhood  and  woman- 
hood, or  between  womanhood  and  old  age. 
M.  Fromentin  made  frantic  efforts  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  a  naked-headed  girl,  of 
graceful  outlines  and  beautiful  proportions, 
with  lustrous  black  eyes,  quick  and  revenge- 
ful as  a  wild  cat,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Day  afler  day  he  waylaid  her  on  her  way  to 
the  fountain,  and  ofoed  money.  She  would 
take  the  money  after  a  time,  and  then  bound 
away  like  a  frightened  gaselle,  with  a  laugh, 
in  which  fear  was  strangely  mixed  up  with 
contempt.  At  the  fountain  it  was  still 
worse,  for  there  she  denounced  tiie  artist  to 
the  mothers  and  children,  and  their  hostllitj 
soon  manifested  itself  in  snch  an  unmistak- 
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able  manner,  that  the  artist  bad  no  altema- 

tiTe  left  bat  to  take  bimself  off  as  qaickly 
as  possible. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Arab  that  he 
passes  his  life  "  in  smoking  and  doing  noth- 
ing ; "  but  this  is  not  the  case  at  El 
Aghoaat.  The  Arabs  of  that  place  do  not 
smoke.  In  this  peenliarity  they  resemble 
the  Wahabites.  Heooe  M.  Fromentin 
makes  a  strange  mistake  in  applying  to  the 
whole  of  the  East  that  whieh  belongs  to  El 
Agbouat  and  to  I>6rareh— »the  stioBghold 
of  the  Wahabites  in  the  No^d.  <*  A  town 
in  the  desert  is,"  he  says,  <*'an  arid  and 
barnt-np  place,  which  Providence  has,  in  an 
exceptional  manner,  supplied  with  water, 
and  where  the  industry  of  man  has  created 
shade ;  the  fountain  where  are  the  women, 
and  the  shade  in  the  street  where  men  sleep, 
SQch  are  the  commonplace  features  which, 
nevertbeleBB,  resume  all  the  East."  It 
would  have  been  more  correct  to  say,  <*  the 
oat-of^oor  life  of  a  captured  city  in  the 
|9ibara.'* 

The  great  central  street,  before  described, 
was  our  artist's  boulevard.  The  day  began 
on  it  on  the  left  side,  and  finished  on  the 
right;  and  even  then  it  required  a  little 
dexterity  to  avoid  the  perpendicular  rays  of 
the  son,  and  the  loiterer  had  often  to  lean 
against  the  wall  for  safety's  sake.  As  for 
walking  ot  standing  out  of  the  shade,  it 
woald  malce  the  very  dogs  scream  as  if  ex- 
posed to  a  furnace  heat.  The  pictures  pre- 
sented for  the  canvas  were  thus  the  reverse 
of  what  they  are  in  Europe;  they  were  all 
nsde  up  of  shade,  with  a  dark  centre  and 
oomers  of  light— «  sort  of  transposed  Rem- 
brandts :  nothing  could  be  more  curious  or 
n^re  mysterious.  The  shade  in  a  country 
of  light  is  almost  a  palpable  thing.  It  is 
^vk,  and  yet  transparent,  like  de6p  waters ; 
and  figures  float  in  it  as  in  a  limpid  atmos- 
phere, amidst  which  the  outlines  fade  away. 

Oar  artist  admired  the  Arabs  in  their 
^ulevard.  Their  very  idleness,  their  pic- 
^res  when  asleep,  are  skilfully  depicted. 
There  was  always  dignity  in  all  their  atti- 
^des  and  in  all  their  positions.  The  gran- 
^iclse  aspect  of  these  people  is  not,  ho  says, 
'^presented  in  the  anecdotic  painting  of  our 
^M.  Even  their  features  were  imposing, 
although  coarse,  and  they  preserved  the 
beauty  of  sculpture  even  when  the  outline 
^^^  incorrect.    The  beard  was  especially 


well  placed.  A  dark  beard  on  a  white  face 
looks  like  a  wig,  or  an  imposition ;  but  the 
beard  of  an  Arab  passes  into  his  brown 
flesh  by  an  insensible  gradation.  The  nose 
is  straight,  the  mouth  fleshy  and  prominent, 
the  cheeks  and  the  frame  of  th%  eye  are 
robust;  every  feature  is  upon  the  same 
scale,  and  looks  as  if  come  from  a  superior 
mould. 

Our  artist  was  more  sncoeseful  with  the 
gentlemen  than  with  the  ladies ;  among  the* 
former  he  gradually  established  a  few  ac- 
quaintances. Among  these  was  a  lame  and 
one-eyed  old  hunter  of  ostriches  and  ante- 
lopes, who  could  tell  of  his  exploits  in  the 
far-off  interior.  After  an  evening  spent  at 
his  house,  he  would,  accompanied  by  the 
lieutenant,  go  to  the  caf(&  of  Djeridi,  ^  le 
cerde  le  mieux  frdquenii  d^El  Affhouat" 
and  where  Aouimer,  a  handsome  youth, 
would  play  to  them  on  the  flute,  or  go 
through  the  evolutions  misnamed  dancing; 
the  lieutenant  gravely  smoking  his  cigarette 
all  the  while. 

**  I  leant  towards  him,"  the  artist  relates, 
**  and  I  said,  '  What  are  you  thinking 
about?' 

"  *  Nothing,'  he  answered. 

«  '  What  do  you  think  of  the  night? ' 

** '  I  think  that  one  gets  accustomed  to  it. 
But,  my  dear  friend,  if  every  night  that  it 
was  hot,  and  that  I  have  had  to  be  upon 
guard,  and  I  was  tolerably  comfortable,  I 
had  thought  of  any  thing,  I  should  havOv 
become  too  great  a  philosopher  to  be  a 
soldier.' '» 

At  length,  one  by  one,  the  company  began 
to  depart,  and  many  had  fallen  asleep.  It 
was  half-past  three  in  the  morning. 

<*  *  Let  us  go  to  bed,'  said  the  lieutenant. 

"'Where?'  I  inquired. 

"  *  On  the  square,  if  you  like.'  And  tak- 
ing each  of  us  a  mat  from  out  of  Djeridi 's 
coffee-bouse,  we  went  and  finished  the  night 
sur  la  place  ^armes." 

The  Saharians  love  their  country,  with  its 
burning  sun,  cloudless  sky,  and  silent  ex- 
panse of  land  bathed  in  light,  just  as  much 
as  the  Esquimaux  love  theirs  with  five  months 
of  perpetual  darkness.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
accustomed  to  it.  It  differs  from  Algiers 
and  from  Egypt.  It  is  essentially  a  hot  and 
dry  country.  In  Algiers  and  in  Egypt  the 
nights  are  moist,  and  the  soil  transpires.  In 
the  Sahara  the  soil  is  clear,  and  always  the 
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same;  there  is  ever  tbe  same  contrast  of 
white  and  yellow  patches,  of  rose-colored 
mountains  I  and  of  a  clear  bine  in  the  vast 
expanse  beyond ;  and  when  the  side  opposite 
to  the  setting  sun  is  gilded,  the  base  becomes 
violet,  passing  into  a  leaden  hue.  But  the 
horizon  is  always  clear  and  distinct.  There 
is  little  or  no  mirage. 

One  of  the  places  most  frequented  by  oar 
artist  was  the  tower  on  the  eastern  heights, 
from  whence  he  could  enjoy  the  vision  of 
town,  gardens,  mountains,  oasis,  and  desert, 
undisturbed.  At  daybreak,  seen  from  that 
fikvorite  spot,  the  whole  country  was  roseate^ 
hued  with  patches  of  peach-blossom  color. 
The  white  marabuts  in  the  date  groves  glit- 
tered in  the  morning  air,  and  vague  sounds 
indicated  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  all  coun- 
tries have  a  joyful  awakening.  First  came 
flights  of  g^ngas  (desert  grouse),  always  the 
same  advance-guard,  followed  by  the  same 
battalions,  flying  quickly,  screaming  dis- 
cordantly, and  all  speeding  their  way  to  the 
Ras  al  Ayun — "  the  head  of  the  springs." 
In  about  an  hour's  time  they  return  in  the 
same  order.  By  that  time  morning  is  over, 
and  the  country  has  become  yellow;  the 
town  alone  remains  gray,  in  the  patches  of 
dark  shadow.  At  mid-day  the  pasteboard 
is  bent  up  as  if  held  before  a  hot  fire,  and 
the  color-box  crackles  as  if  it  was  burning. 
There  are.  now  four  hours,  <*  d^un  calme  et 
d*une  stupeur  incroyables.^*  The  city  sleeps 
below,  like  a  great,  dumb  mass  of  a  violet 
hue.  The  oasis  beneath  is  just  as  silent.  It 
is  weighed  down,  as  it  were,  under  the  pres- 
Bnre  of  the  sun.  The  desert  at  that  hour  is 
transformed  into  an  obscure  plain.  The 
only  moving  things  are  an  occasional  caravan , 
the  camels  coming  over  the  sandy  heights 
like  a  line  of  black  dots,  or  a  column  of 
sand  that  rises  suddenly  from  the  plain  like 
a  tall  spire,  moves  a  short  distance,  turning 
all  the  time  upon  itself,  and  then  disappears 
in  a  thin  smoke.  The  day  is  long,  and  it 
finishes  as  it  bega^,  with  roseate  hues  and  an 
amber-colored  sky.  Doves  and  sparrows 
begin  to  sing  in  the  groves,  human  beings 
show  themselves  upon  the  terraces  of  the 
houses,  the  sound  of  camels  and  horses  is 
heard,  the  Desert  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
great  golden  plate,  the  sun  goes  down  behind 
violet  mountains,  and  night  comes  on. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  European 
can  brave  with  impunity  what  a  native  can- 


not do.  If  a  man  ezpoies  himself  where  an 
hyperborean  flinches,  epileptic  fits  pay  his 
imprudence ;  if  a  traveller  thinks  he  can 
spend  days  contemplating  the  changes  of 
color  in  a  Saharian  desert,  he  will  soon  find 
out  his  mistake.  At  first  our  artist  began 
to  be  inconvenienced  by  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  kind  of  inebriety,  produced  by  toe 
much  light.  It  seemed  as  if  the  amount  of 
light  that  he  had  absorbed  would  not  leave 
him ;  if  he  closed  his  eyes,  he  saw  nothing 
but  flames  of  fire ;  if  he  went  to  sleep,  his 
brain  was  all  alight  with  meteors  flitting 
across  it.  A  crisis  was  approaching;  and 
the  next  day,  while  painting  away  at  his 
usual  spot,  every  thing  b^an  to  look  blae« 
and  then  he  saw  nothing  at  all.  He  waited 
patiently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  eyes 
dosed,  to  recover  himself,  and  when  he  re- 
opened them,  he  could  just  see  enough  to 
creep  back  to  his  house,  where  he  was  laid  up 
with  a  severe  illness.  It  ia  only  wonderful 
that  he  was  not  struck  down  with  a  brain 
fever ;  and,  with  no  one  near  him,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  the 
consequences.  As  it  was,  he  was  let  off 
lightly. 

Sickness  gave  him  time  now  to  describe  his 
apartment.  The  scenery  was  more  limited, 
but  not  less  peculiar  than  that  of  the  open 
air.  The  walls  were  clothed  with  flies  from 
top  to  bottom .  The  mice  ran  abou  t  perfectly 
unconcerned.  House-lizards,  which  he  calls 
tarenteSf  ran  about  with  little  playful  shrieki, 
something  like  the  mice,  but  softer,  whik 
rarer  snakes  uttered  more  sinister  noises. 
The  lizards  were  flat,  yellowish,  visooua-look- 
ing  creatures,  with  triangular  heads  and  detr 
eyes ;  -the  snakes  were  also  yellow,  with  black 
bands  and  spots  like  curved  horns,  whence 
their  name  gtiem-ghazel  (horns  of  gazelles). 
At  night  time  the  room  was  full  of  bats. 

In  the  midst  of  his  sickness,  the  sad  feeling 
oppressed  our  artist  that  he  had  suflTered  so 
much  and  done  nothing.  The  one-eyed 
hunter ;  Ya-Hia,  a  perfumed,  taciturn  Arab, 
divested  of  prejudices ;  a  little  Jew ;  one  or 
two  good-for-nothing  fellows,  picked  up  in 
the  streets,  and  brought  in  by  force,  were 
all  the  persons  whom  he  had  got  to  sit.  No 
amount  of  money  would  tempt  either  men 
or  women  to  allow  their  beauty  to  be  tran» 
ferred  to  paper  or  pasteboard.  Worse  than 
all,  his  anxiety  to  get  croquis  had  been 
attributed  to  other  motives,  and  he  had  h^ 
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oome  BOBpeeked  by  all  the  huBbands  in  the 
city. 

When  he  had  somewhat  reooyered  his 
health,  he  wisely  changed  hia  habits ;  and  as 
he  could  not  stay  at  home  and  sleep  all  day 
in  company  with  his  flies,  his  mice,  his  lizards, 
and  his  snakes,  he  took  walks  in  the  gardens, 
and  at  times  slept  under  the  shadow  of  a  fig- 
tree.  But  the  interest  of  the  place  was  gone. 
He  could  get  no  more  sketches,  and  he  pre- 
pared to  start  for  Ain  Mahdy.  His  depar- 
ture was  not  effected,  howeyer,  without  an 
unpleasant  incident.  He  was  robbed  of  all 
hlfl  money  by  his  Arab  seryant,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  exertions  of  his  friend  the 
lieutenant  that  he  obtained  a  small  portion 
of  it  back,  and  the  pnnishment  of  the  delin- 
quent. * 

The  good  lieutenant  accompanied  the 
artist  also  on  his  last  ezcoraion.  They  took 
with  them  Aouimer,  the  flate-player,  and 
Ben  Ameur,  a  big,  sleepy  Arab,  and  at 
starting  they  pressed  a  Jboy  into  their  ser- 
vice, because  he  knew  the  road.  A  night  on 
the  desert,  and  a  cayalcade  of  the  nomade 
tribe  of  Arba,  whose  young  chief  sayed  him- 
self from  the  unpleasantness  of  haying  to 
return  the  salutsftion  of  infidels  by  making 
his  horse  restiye,  and  they  arriyed  at  Tadje- 
mout.  It  was  a  poor  town,  ruined  by  the 
>i^  it  had  undergone ;  burnt,  arid,  deso- 
late, and  apparently  inyaded  by  the  solitude 
of  the  desert.  They  were  receiyed  at  the 
house  of  the  Said,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  crowded  so  to  see  the  strangers, 
that  a  poor  swallow  that  had  to  feed  six 
young  ones  immediately  oyer  the  diyan, 
could  not  make  its  way  in  and  out  without 
the  chief  calling  out  each  time,  Balek  make 
^niy! — a  consideration  for  the  comfort  of 
the  bird  which,  unfortunately,  did  not  extend 
itself  to  the  yisitors. 

The  riyulet  to  which  Tadjemout  owes  its 
existence  lo^es  itself  in  the  sands,  like  its 
congener  at  £1  Aghouat.  A  tolerable  stream 
in  winter,  its  bed  becomes  almost  dry  in 
Bammer.  Ascending  to  the  heights  occupied 
hy  the  ruinous  Kasbah,  or  acropolis,  our 
artist  saw  before  him  the  same  gardens  and 
groves,  the  same  horizon  of  naked,  burnt, 
Btoay  rocks,  backed  by  yellow  or  ash-colored 
mountains,  the  same  green  islands  of  gar- 
dens and  groyes,  the  same  mass  of  houses 
huddled  in  a  heap,  stupefied,  crushed,  be- 
neath a  mid-day  sun  as  at  El  Aghouat.    The 


only  thing  that  resists  these  tremendous 
heats,  which  dry  up  the'riyers  and  springs, 
and  giye  to  few  the  time  to  grow  old,  is  the 
green  color  of  the  foliage — a  green  for  which 
our  artist  could  find  no  correct  expression  on 
his  palette— and  the  dark  emerald  contrast 
of  which,  with  all  around,  is  rendered  the 
more  striking  from  the  trees  growing  out  of 
a  naked  soil.  These  gardens,  dried  up  at 
the  foot,  and  so  green  at  the  tops,  constitute 
the  wealth  and  the  joy  of  Tadjemout. 

After  breakfasting  at  Tadjemout,  the  party 
crossed  a  leyel,  stony  plain  to  dine  at  Ain 
Mahdy.  A  well-trod  pathway  communi- 
cated directly  from  the  one  town  to  the  other. 
It  was  £1  Aghouat  and  Tadjemout  oyer  again 
— ^a  solitary  city,  maasiye,  crushed,  swelling 
up  gently  in  the  centre,  of  a  brown  color, 
marked  by  two  lighter  points  nedr  its  heart. 
Without  was  a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  the 
gardens  being  also  inclosed  within  a  lesser 
wall ;  and  a  yery  lofty  and  imposing  ^te^ 
way  led  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Ain  Mahdy  is  a  holy  place,  and  it  differs 
in  aspect  from  other  desert  towns.  Some  of 
its  streets  were  wide,  tolerably  payed,  and 
clean.  Moorish  buildings  recalled  the 
mosques  and  places  of  more  fayored  coun- 
tries, and  the  shrine  of  the  Marabut  Tedjini 
had  special  claims  to  admiration.  The 
whole  place  reminded  our  artist  of  Ayignon, 
not  so  much  in  the  aspect  of  things  as  in  th§ 
sense  of  a  graye,  austere  sanctity,  its  feudal 
character  of  abbey  and  fortress  united. 
This  holy  city  of  the  Sahara  has  no  riyer; 
it  has  only  the  source  whence  it  deriyes  its 
name,  and  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  a 
pile  of  white  masonry,  placed  between  the 
town  and  the  mountain.  The  waters  are 
brought  to  a  resoryoir  at  the  Bab-el-Sakia| 
and,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  £1  Aghouat, 
distributed  to  the  gardens  by  a  functionary, 
who  regulates  the  said  distribution  by  means 
of  an  hour-glass  of  sand.  Abd-el-Eader  be- 
sieged Ain  Mahdy  for  nine  long  months,  but 
it  was  so  brayely  defended  by  Tedjini  that  he 
only  gained  possession  by  strategy.  Its  maa- 
siye ramparts  are  still  in  perfect  keeping,  and 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it 
presents  a  yast  difference  oyer  the  fallen, 
ruinous  citiesdf  El  Aghouat  and  Tadjemout. 
Our  artist  refrained,  with  exceeding  good 
taste,  from  endeayoring  to  yisit  the  interior 
of  the  mosques.  **To  penetrate  further 
than  is  permitted  into  the  life  of  the  Arab, 
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18,"  he  juBtlj  remarlDB,  *'  a  mistaken  curios- 
ity." They  are  a  people  who  are  to  be  con- 
templated from  the  dietanoee  that  are  under- 
stood ;  the  men  closely,  the  women  from 
afar;  the  bed-room  and  the  moeque  are 
neither  to  be  seen,  or  described,  or  painted. 
To  this  we  may  add  that  a  very  common 
error  obtains  among  trayellen— that  of 
treating  Arabs  and  Turks,  if  not  as  semi- 
savages,  at  least  as  persons  to  whom  the 
courtesies  of  society  are  unknown.  There 
are,  on  the  contntfy,  no  people,  with  all 
their  peculiarities  of  dress,  manaen,  and 
religion,  who  are  more  sensiti?e  on  the  score 
of  conventional  politeness;  they  are  per^ 
fecUy  aware  of  what  is  due  to  themselves 
and  to  their  visitors,  and  for  the  latter  to 
withhold  from  them  what  they  would  freely 
grant  to  Europeans  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, is  at  once  rude,  impolitic,  and  cal- 
culated to  lower  them  in  the  estimation  of 
all  present.     A  serious  injury  is,  indeed, 


often  inflicted  upon  national  interests  in  the 
East  by  persons  who,  as  ignorant  of  th« 
character,  feilings,  and  customs  of  Orientals 
as  they  are  of  their  language,  assume  airs  of 
arrogant  superiority  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  country  of  Europe. 

Two  days  of  the  austerity  of  the  hdy  ei^ 
in  the  Sahara  satisfied  our  author *s  cuxiostty 
— ^no  doubt  his  means  of  obtaining  sketebaa 
in  a  stronghold  of  Mussulman  prejudicea 
were  even  fewer  than  at  El  Aghonat — 00 
he  returned  to  the  latter  city,  from  wfaenoe 
his  last  letter,  dated  in  the  dog  days,  repre- 
sents him  as  filled  with  one  aole  idea,  which 
sat  upon  him  like  a  nightmare,  and  which  it 
was  in  vain  to  endeavor  to  drive  aw&y — it 
was  the  idea  of  a  great  bowl  or  pailful  of 
clear,  fre^h,  cold  water  to  drive  away  the 
thirst  which  had  taken  possession  of  him, 
and  held  the  mastery  over  all  his  thoughts 
and  all  bis  occupations ! 


The  Victobia  Bamas.— This  bridge,  which 
we  need  hardly  say  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  a 
short  way  aboye  Montreal,  will  be  one  of  the 
grand  wonders  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  oommenoed  in  July,  1864,  and  is  under  con- 
tract to  be  completed  in  I860.  The  total  esti- 
mated cost  was  oriffinally  about  7,000,000  dol- 
lars; but  recently  the  plans  have  been  amended 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  little  over  6,000,000  dol- 
lars. The  extreme  length  of  the  bridge,  includ- 
ing the  abutment  at  each  side,  will  be  7000  feet, 
or  rather  more  than  a  mUe  and  a  quarter. 
There  will  be  twenty-six  piers  of  solid  masonry 
.supporting  the  iron  superstructure  of  the  bridge. 
The  centre  span  will  be  860  feet,  and  the  other 
spans  each  242  feet  wide.  The  height  of  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  60  fbet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  The  weight  of  iron  in  the 
tubes  will  be  8000  tons,  and  the  contents  of  the 
masonry,  80,000,000  cubic  feet,  when  the  whole 
structure  is  finished.  The  Ihmous  Britannia 
Tubuhur  Suspension  Bridge  crossing  the  Menai 
Strait,  and  now  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
world,  will  scarcely  be  a  circumstance  to  it. 
Including  the  embankments  at  each  side,  the 
total  length  of  the  bridge  firom  river  bank  to 
.  river  bank  will  be  10,274  feet,  or  nearly  two 
miles.  The  abutment  of  the  bridge  at  which 
the  landing  from  the  steamers  was  made,  is 
nearly  completed.  It  consists  of  an  immense 
mass  of  masonry,  of  such  apparent  strength  as 
to  strike  the  beholder  with  the  impression  that  it 
is  capable  of  resisting  any  possible  amount  of 

Sressure  by  the  heavy  piles  of  ice  that  come 
own  the  St.  Lawrence.  Experience  alone, 
however,  can  fully  test  its  capabilities  in  this 
respect.  Nine  piers  of  the  bridge  are  now  com- 
pleted, but  as  yet  unconnected  by  any  roadway. 
They  present  a  plain  surface  on  the  two  sides 


and  lower  end;  the  side  ikdng  the  current  bong 
of  a  wedge  shape,  in  order  to  break  and  torn 
aside  the  blocks  of  ice,  to  provide  against  whose 
destructive  power  has  be^  the  great  en^eer- 
ing  difficulty  of  the  enterprise. — JVetPipaper 
Correspondent. 


Car  VK1ITII.AT0B. — ^Ihe  Button  oar  yentilaior 
is  an  invention  in  which  the  firash  pure  air  is 
caught  by  a  projecting  box  or  cap  on  the  centre 
of  the  roof,  ana  conveyed  down  a  passage  on 
the  inside  of  the  car  through  the  floor  to  a 
shallow  tank  beneath,  finrei^lng  out  here,  it 
deposits  its  cinders,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  its  smoke  and  dust,  after  which  it  rises 
Uirough  the  stove,  which  is  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  a  hot-air  ftimace,  and  is  projected 
m  every  direction  ft>om  the  top  of  the  stove  into 
the  car.  The  opening  for  its  escape  Agun  from 
the  interior  to  the  open  air  is  near  the  floor, 
and  the  current  of  warm  foul  air  is  conveyed 
under  the  entire  length  of  the  car,  completely 
protecting  the  feet  of  the  passengers  firom  the 
influence  of  the  external  cold.  Having  com- 
pleted this  circuit,  it  is  carried  up  through 
suitable  passages  and  allowed  to  escape  from  a 
cap  on  the  top.  These  ejecting  caps  are  at  each 
end  of  thenar,  to  allow  of  running  in  each 
direction,  and  are  closed  by  tight  self^ctinj; 
valves,  opening  outward.  The  current,  induced 
by  rapid  motion  through  the  air,  doses  the 
valve  on  the  forward  and  opens  that  on  the 
hinder  one,  and  each  valve  is  so  balanced  by  a 
short  loaded  lever  or  tumbling  bob  that  the 
weight  tends  equally  to  hold  either  open  or 
closed.  Whichever  position  the  valves  may 
assume  in  the  most  rapid  motion  will  be  nuiixi- 
tained  until  the  motion  is  reversed. 
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SUNFLOWBB  CULTUBB  PBSVBNtB  RVBR  AND   AGUE. 


OJNFLOWER  CULTURB   AS    A   FREVEN- 
TIY£  OF  THE  FEVER  AND  AGUE. 

Undxr  this  head  Lieut.  Maary  has  an 'in- 
teresting letter  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker, 
April  4th,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of 
an  experiment  made  by  him  last  year  with 
the  cultivation  of  sunflowers  as  a  preyentive 
of  ague  and  fever.    He  says : 

*  *  The  dwelling  of  the  Superintendent  is  ad- 
joining the  Observatory,  wnioh  is  situated  on 
a  bill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  lati- 
tude 380  39^  53^^  It  is  ninety-four  feet  above 
the  low  water  of  ebb  tide  and  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  river.  The  grounds 
pertaining  to  it  contain  about  seventeen 
acres,  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west  sides,  with  a  picket  fence 
on  the  north.  The  south  wall  runs  along 
nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  and  so 
does  the  west.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  fringed  by  a  single  row  of  sycamores 
of  some  twenty  years'  growth,  separates  the 
wall  firom  the  river.  In  fact,  the  river,  with 
its  mwrahes  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  enoireles 
the  grounds  of  the  Observatory  half  way 
round,  viz.,  from  southeast,  by  way  of  south, 
to  northwest.  Thus,  you  perceive,  we  are 
in  a  sort  of  bend  in  the  river.  Most  of  the 
marshes  are  just  *  a  wash '  at  low  water, 
parts  of  them  are  bare  when  the  tide  is  out, 
and  all  of  them  in  the  early  summer  are 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds,  which  begins  to  decay  in  Au^t. 
This  la  the  commencement,  too,  of  the  sickly 
season,  and  a  few  minutes*  walk  about  the 
groands  of  the  Observatory  after  sunset  has 
been  found  to  bring  on  upon  strangers  an 
attack  of  the  ague  and  fever.  The  place  is 
so  unhealthy  that  my  family  are  compelled 
to  desert  it  for  four  or  five  months  every 
year.  Last  year  they  broke  up  early  in 
May,  and  did  not  return  till  November.'' 

Then  a  process  of  reasoning  like  the  fol- 
lowing led  him  to  try  the  experiment : 

*'  If  it  be  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter on  the  marshes  that  produces  the  sickness 
on  the  hill,  then  the  sicxnoss  must  be  owing 
to  the  deleterious  exacts  of  some  ^,  miasm, 
or  effluvium  that  is  set  free  dunng  the  de- 
composition ;  and,  if  so,  the  poisonous  mat- 
ter, or  the  basis  of  it,  whatever  it  be,  most 
have  been  elaborated  durine  the  growth  of 
the  weeds  and  sot  free  in  their  decay.  Now, 
if  this  reasoning  be  good,  why  might  we 
not,  by  planting  other  vegetable  matter  be- 
tween us  and  the  marshes,  and  by  bringjing 
it  into  vigorous  growth  just  about  the  time 
that  that  of  the  marshes  begin  to  decay, 
bring  fresh  force  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
again  to  play  upon  this  poisonous  matter, 


and  elaborate  it  again  into  vegetable  tissue , 
and  so  purify  the  air? 

'*  This  reasoning,"  he  says,  '*  appeared 
plausible  enough  to  justify  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  experiment,  and  I  was  encour- 
aged to  expect  more  or  less  success  from  it 
in  the  circumstance  that  everybody  said, 
*  Plant  trees  between  you  and  the  marshes ; 
they  will  keep  off  the  chills.'  But,  as  to 
the  trees,  it  so  happens  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  decomposition  on  the  marshes 
is  going  on  most  rapidly,  the  trees,  for  the 
most  part,  have  stopped  their  growth  to 
prepare  for  the  winter,  and,  though  trees 
might  do  some  good,  yet  a  rank  growth  of 
something  got  up  for  the  occasion  might  do 
more.  I»)pe  climb  high  ;  thev  are  good  ab- 
sorbents and  of  rank  growth ;  but  there 
were  olnections  to  hops  on  account  of  stakes, 
poles,  &c.  I  recollected  that  I  had  often 
seen  sunflowers  growing  about  the  cabins  in 
the  West,  and  had  heard,  in  explanation, 
that  it  was  *  healthy  '  to  have  them.  This 
was  so  much  more  in  favor  of  making  the 
experiment  with  sunflowers. 

**  An  acre  of  sunflowers  will  absorb  during 
their  growth  many  thousand  gallons  of  water 
more  than  are  supplied  by  the  rains.  They 
are  great  absorbente.  They  are  of  easy 
cultivation,  are  more  rank  than  hops;  they 
require  no  poles,  and  the  seeds  are  very  valu- 
able. I  paid  $8  a  bushel  for  them.  This 
plant,  therefore,  apparently  offered  to  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  required  to  satisfy  the 
problem ;  for,  if  the  supposition  that  the 
ague  and  fever  poison  be  imparted  to  the 
atmosphere  by  the  decaying  vegetable  matter 
in  the  marshes,  and  if  this  poison  were  set 
free  during  the  process  of  decay,  why  should 
not  the  sunflowers  in  their  rank  growth 
absorb  it,  and  again  elaborate  it  into  veget- 
able matter,  and  so  ^x  it,  at  least  for  a  while, 
and  until  cold  weather?  I  consulted  upon 
this  subject  with  one  of  the  most  useful  men 
this  country  ever  produced,— the  late  A.  J. 
Downing,  of  Newourgh, — and  he  thought 
the  idea  a  good  one. 

<*  Finallv,  I  resolvecf  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, at  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  looks  of  a 
beautiful  lawn.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of 
1855,  the  eardener  trenched  up  to  the  depth 
of  two  and  a  half  feet  a  belt  about  forty-five 
feet  broad  around  the  Observatory  on  the 
marsfay  side,  and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  yards  from  the  buildings. 
The  conditions  of  the  theory  I  was  about  to 
try  required  rich  ground,  tall  sunflowers, 
and  a  rank  growth.  Accordinglv,  after  be- 
ing well  manured  from  the  stflkble-vard,  the 
ground  was  properly  prepared  and  planted  in 
sunflowers  last  spring.  They  grew  finely. 
The  sickly  season  was  ezpeeted  with  more 
than  the  usual  anxiety!    Finally  it  set  in, 
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(whimBioally  enoogli,)  «  bis  taste  fot  books 
began  to  revive''— be  resolved  to  write  a 
treatise  on  The  Age  of  Sesostris ;  *  in  wbiob 
(and  It  was  obaraoteristic)  bis  chief  object 
was  to  invest^te  tbe  probable  epoch  of 
that  sem  i-m  j  thical  monarch  *s  reign .  *  *  Un- 
provided with  original  learning,  uninformed 
in  the  habits  of  thinking,  unskilled  in  the 
arts  of  composition,  I  resolred  to  write  a 
book."  He  long  afterwards  (November, 
1772),  hot  wisely,  no  doubt,  "committed 
the  sheetf  to  the  flames."  Literary  ambi- 
tion almost  uniformly  displays  its  early 
energy  in  some  such  crude  project,  and  Gib- 
bon was  no  exception  to  the  role.  This 
period  of  his  life  was  also  signalized  by 
another  premature  attempt  to  solve  difficul- 
ties beyond  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  read 
Middleton's  Free  Inquiry;  and  this, Strange 
to  say,  repeUed  him  from  Protestantism,  and 
gave  him  a  bias  towards  Rome ;  he  read 
Bousset's  Variaiions  of  ProtestarUism,  and 
Exposition  of  Catholic  Doctrine  y  aiid  these 
completed  his  conversion,  **  and  surely,"  he 
adds,  <*I  fell  by  a  noble  hand."  In  this 
notable  victory,  however,  of  the  fiishop  of 
Meaux  over  a  youth  of  sixteen,  there  is 
nothing  wonderful ;  nor  was  Bousset  the 
only  champion  of  Rome  who  helped  to  lay 
him  low,  for  he  attributes  not  a  little  to  the 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit. 
But  the  inexperience,  perhaps  waywardness 
of  youth,  and  impatience  to  have  doubts 
hushed  and  quelled,  if  not  removed,  had 
probably  more  to  do  with  this  transient  con- 
quest, than  all  the  above  controvertists  put 
together. 

No  sooner  converted,  than  he  confessed. 
He  certainly  practised  none  of  the  reserve 
of  the  Jesuit  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much 
indebted.  On  June  8, 1753,  he  records  that 
he  **  privately  abjured  the  heresies  "  of  his 
childhood  before  a  Catholic  priest  in  Lon- 
don, and  announced  the  same  to  his  father 
in  a  somewhat  grandiloquent  effusion,  which 
his  spiritual  adviser  much  approved,  and  in 
which  it  is  probable  he  had  some  share. 
"Gibbon,"  says  Lord  Sheffield,  << described 
the  letter  to  his  father,  announcing  his  con- 
version, as  written  with  all  the  pomp,  the 
dignity,  and  self-Batisfaction  of  a  martyr."* 
His  father  heard  with  indignant  surprise  of 
this  act  of  juvenile  apostasy,  and,  indis- 

*  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
t  lb.  p.  46. 
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erectly  giving  vent  to  his  wrath,  the  author- 
ities of  Oxford  dismissed  the  neophyte.  It 
is  carious  to  read  Gibbon's  rather  compla- 
cent estimate  in  after-life  of  this  *^  sacrifice 
Of  self-interest  to  conscience."  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  which  might  almost  tempt 
one  to  think  that  he  scarcely  contemplated 
his  subsequent  changes  with  equal  satisfae- 
tion.  Yet  he  also  seems  to  have  felt  that 
the  infirmities  of  reason  which  this  escapade 
implied  needed  0ome  apology,  and  that  tbe 
applause  of  conscience  hardly  compensated 
for  the  reflections  on  his  logic.  He  therefore 
justifies  his  apostasy  by  the  parallel  vacilla- 
tions of  Chiliingworth  and  Bayle.'  <'He 
could  not  blush,"  he  says,  "  that  his  tender 
mind  was  entangled  in  the  sophistry  which 
had  seduced  the  acute  and  manly  nnde^ 
standings  of  a  Chiliingworth  or  a  Bayle  ;*'* 
of  which  he  takes  care  to  inform  ns  that  tbe 
latter  was  twenty-two,  and  the  former  of  tbe 
*'ripe  age"  of  twenty-eight  years,  when 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  Romanism. 

In  short,  he  attached  rather  too  mudi 
importance  to  the  flactuations  of  sixteen. 
As  a  fact  in  the  history  of  his  own  mind, 
however,  it  is  of  interest ;  in  any  other 
light,  of  no  importance  whatever.  <*  To  aj 
present  feelibgs,"  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs^ 
**  it  seems  incredible  that  I  should  ever  be- 
lieve that  I  believed  in  transubstantiation," 
that  is,  if  he  were  interpreted  rigorouslj, 
'*  he  could  not  believe  that  he  could  ever  be- 
lieve that  he  believed  in  transubstantiation." 
If  that  were  his  meaning,  he  had  certainlj 
cured  himself  of  all  superfluous  facflity  of 
belief. 

It  was  now  high  time  that  his  edacatios, 
so  nearly  finished  in  name,  should  be  begun 
in  earnest.  But  as  one  chief  object  of  his 
father  was  to  secure  in  the  course  of  it  hb 
re-conversion  to  Protestantism,  he  was  con- 
signed (1753)  to  the  care  of  a  Calvinist  minis- 
ter at  Lausanne — a  M.  Pavilliard,  of  whom 
Gibbon  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  affection 
and  esteem,  and  who  appears  to  have  de- 
served them.  There  was  one  slight  obstacle, 
to  be  sure,  to  the  intercourse  of  tutor  and 
pupil ;  M.  Pavilliard  appears  to  have  known 
little  of  English,  and  young  Gibbon  knew 
nothing  of  French.  But  this  difficulty  was 
soon  removed  by  the  pupil's  diligence ;  tbe 
very  exigencies  of  his  situation  were  of  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  he  studied  the  language 
*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 


with  Badh  raooeHi,  tiiftt  at  the  olow  of 
his  five  jeaM'  exile  he  dedaree  that 
be  << epoDtBDeoQsly  thought"  in  French 
rather  than  in  En^ish,  and  that  it  had  be* 
oome  more  familiar  to  *'ear,  pea,  and 
tODgae."  It  Is  well  known  that  in  after 
jeara  he  had  doubts  whether  he  should  not 
oompoae  hie  great  work  in  French  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  frmiliarity  with  that  lan- 
guage, in  i^ite  of  considerable  efforts  to 
oounteiaet  its  effects,  tinged  his  style  to  the 
list. 

Under  the  jadidous  regulations  of  his  new 
tutor,  a  eyetematie  ooune  of  study  was 
marked  out,  and  was  most  ardently  prose- 
'cated.  The  pupil's  progress  was  propdr- 
tionably  rapid.  With  the  systematio  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  elassios  he  oopjoined 
that  of  Frenoh  literature,  which  he  read 
largely  though  somewhat  indiscriminately. 

Nor  was  the  object  his  &Ahisr  primarily 
had  at  heavt  leas  efieotually  attained.  To 
his  large  reading  of  the  classics  he  added  a 
diligent  study  of  logio  in  the  prolix  system 
of  Crousaz,  and  further  invigorated  his  rea* 
Bomng  powevs,  as  well  as  ^larged  his 
knowledge  of  metaphysics  and  jurispru- 
dence, by  the  perusal  of  Locke,  Grotius,  and 
Montesquieu.  He  also  read  about  this  time 
Paiears  Provincial  Letters  y  and  at  sixty  he 
dedares  he  had  reperused  them  almost  every 
year  with  new*  pleasure.  It  is  one  of  the 
'Hhree  books*'  which,  by  his  own  con  fee- 
eioD,  probably  contributed,  in  a  "special 
seuse,  to  form  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
Empire,^*  From  Pascal,  he  flatters  himsdf, 
he  '*  learned  to  manage  the  weapons  of  grave 
end  temperate  irony,  even  on  subjects  of 
scolesiastieal  sdemnity ;  "  a  grand  mistake 
as  regards  both  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  used  and  the  subject  on  which  he  em- 
ployed the  weapon.  There  is  as  much  dif- 
ference between  the  light  grace  of  Pascal's 
irony  and  the  heavy,  labored  movement  of 
Gibbon's,  as  between  an  Arab  courser  and  a 
Flanders  war-horse.  He  also  studied  mathe- 
mtitios  to  some  extent,  though  purely  in 
compliance  with  his  fattier's  wishes.  He 
advanced  as  far  as  the  conic  sections  in  the 
treatise  of  L'B6pital.  He  assures  us  that 
his  tutor  did  not  complain  of  any  inaptitude 
on  the 'pupil's  part,  and  that  the  pupil  was 
as  happily  uneonsdous  of  any  on  his  own : 
bat  here  he  broke  off.    He  adds,  what  is  not 
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quite  dear  from  one  who  so  frankly  ac- 
knowledges his  limited  aoqualntance  with 
the  science,  that  he  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  that  he  knew  no  more.  <*  As 
soon,"  he  says,  **  as  I  understood  the  princi« 
pies,  I  rdinquiihed  forever  the  pursuit  of 
the  mathematics;  nor  can  I  lament  that  I 
desisted  before  my  mind  was  hardened  by 
the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  so  destrue- 
tive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence, 
which  must,  however,  determine  the  actions 
and  opinions  of  our  lives."  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sort  of  evidenoe 
with  which  the  fhture  historian  was  called 
to  deal  has  to  do  with  probabilities  and  not 
rigid  *'  demonstration ;  "  but  whethekr  he 
would  not  have  sometimes  oompnted  its  ele- 
ments with  more  impartiality  and  preddon 
if  he  had  had  a  little  further  training  in  the 
exact  sciences,  may  be  a  question. 

Under  the  new  influences  which  were 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  he  resumed  in  leas 
than  a  twdvemonth  his  Protestantism. 
**  He  is  willing,"  he  says,  to  allow  M.  Pavil- 
liard  a  **  handsome  share  in  his  re-oonveiw 
don,"  though  ho  stoutly  avows  that  it  vras 
principally  due  to  his  own  '*  solitary  refleo- 
tions."  He  particularly  congratulated  him- 
self on  having  discovered  a  *<  philosophical 
argument "  against  *'  transubstantiation." 
It  was,  **  that  the  text  of  Scripture  which 
seems  to  inculcate  the  real  presenoe  is  at* 
tested  only  by  a  single  sense—our  sight ; 
while  the  real  presenoe  itself  is  disproved  by 
three  of  our  senses — the  ^ight,  the  touch, 
and  the  taste."  f  It  is  possible  that  the 
unconscious  influence  of  the  threiis  of  didn- 
heritance,  and  the  exchange  of  his  **  hand- 
some apartments  at  Magdal&n"  for  the 
meanness  and  discomforts  of  his  Swiss  home, 
may  have  been  quite  as  efficacious  as  this 
curious  enthymeme.  Thus  was  he  converted 
to  Romanism  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  re- 
canted his  recantation  in  his  seventeenth. 
The  changes  were  doubtless  important  to 
him,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  give 
them  some  prominenoe  in  his  '*  autobio- 
gnphy  ;  ^'  but,  relatively  to  the  great  ques- 
tions they  iuTolve,  the  oscillations  of  such  a 
youthful  mind,  however  intelligent,  are  of 
as  little  moment  as  the  transfer  of  a  cypher 
from  one  side  of  an  equation  to  the  other. 

^  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  66> 
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of  Hai  Ebn  Yokkdanf  whioh  he  might  have 
read  in  the  Latin  version  of  Pococke.  In 
the  Automathes  I  cannot  praise  either  the 
depth  of  thoaght  or  elegance  of  style ;  but 
the  bbok  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment  or 
infltruction."* 

'  At  nine  (1746),  daring  a  « lucid  interval 
of  health,"  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Kings- 
ton-on-Thames; but  the  usual  breaks  of 
Biokness  intetvened,  and  his  progress,  bj  his 
own  confession,  was  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 
**My  timid  reserve  was  astonished  by  the 
crowd  and  tumult  of  the  school ;  the  want 
of  strength  and  activity  disqualified  me  for 

the  sports  of  the  play-field By  the 

common  methods  of  discipline,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many  tears  and  some  blood,  I  pur- 
chased the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  syntax ; 
upd  not  long  since  I  was  possessed  of  the 
-dirty  volumes  of  Phtedrus  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  which  I  painfully  construed  and 
-darkly  understood."  f 

In  1747  hns  mother  died,  and  he  was  taken 
liome.  After  a  short  time  h is  father  removed 
from  Putney  to  the  *' rustic  solitude"  of 
Buriton ,  and  young  Gibbon  accompanied  him. 
There  probably  his  health  was  benefitted, 
and  his  mind  certainly  received  its  first  de- 
-cided  stimulus.  In  these  early  years,  under 
the  care  of  his  devoted  aunt,  he  first  acquired, 
he  tells  us,  that  passionate  love  of  reading 
^'  which  he  would  not  exchange  for  all  the 
treasures  of  India."  He  read  at  will ;  and 
there  are  minds  to  which  it  is  the  best  pos- 
sible schooling.  To  be  turned  loose  to  graze 
in  the  free  mountain  pasture,  to  "  browse" 
at  pleasure — as  Charles  Lamb  expresses  it — 
in  a  library  of  wholesome  literature,  tends 
more  than  any  thing  else,  if  not  to  discipline, 
to  stimulate  their  powers;  and  often  not 
only  tinctures,  but  determines  the  whole 
future.  It  was  so  with  Gibbon.  After  de- 
tailing the  circumstances  which  '<  unlocked  " 
for  him  the  door  of  his  grandfather's  **  toler- 
able library,"  he  says,  «•  I  turned  over  many 
English  pages  of  poetry  and  romance,  of  his- 
tory and  travels.  Where  a  title  attracted  my 
eye,  without  fear  or  awe  I  snatched  the  vol- 
ume from  the  shelf. "{  In  1749,  in  his  twelfth 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  still  re- 
siding, however,  with  his  aunt,  who,  unwil- 
ling to  live  a  life  of  dependence,  bad  opened 

*  MemoirM,  voL  x.  p.  21, 22. 
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a  boarding-house  for  Westminster  school. 
"  In  the  space  of  two  years  (1749-60),  in- 
terrupted by  danger  and  debility,  I  painfully 
climbed  into  the  third  form ;  and  my  riper  age 
was  left  to  acquire  the  beauties  of  the  Latin 
and  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  tongae."* 
The  continual  attacks  of  sickness  which  bad 
retarded  his  progress  induced  his  aunt,  by 
medical  advice,  to  take  him  to  Bath ;  bat 
the  mineral  waters  had  no  effect.  He  then 
resided  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  a  physioian 
in  Winchester ;  the  physician  did  as  little  as 
mineral  waters;  and,  after  a  further  trial 
of  Bath,  he  once  more  returned  *to  Patney, 
and  made  a  last  futile  attempt  to  study  at 
Westminster.  Finally,  it  was  resolved  that 
he  would  never  be  able  to  encounter  the  dia* 
cipline  of  a  school ;  and  casual  instracton, 
at  various  times  and  places,  were  provided  for 
him.  The  snatches  of  his  youth  that  coold 
be  given  to  mentnl  effort  were  doabtlen 
pretty  well  filled  up  by  himself,  and,  for  the 
reasons  already  assigned,  perhaps  not  unpro- 
pitiously in  relation  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  his  intellect  and  the  requirements  of  hii 
subsequent  career. 

Towards  his  sixteenth  year  he  tells  ns 
that  all  his  infirmities  suddenly  vanished. 
'* Nature,"  as  he  frigidly  expresses  it,  "dis- 
played in  my  favor  her  mysterious  energies." 
His  education  was  now  resumed  under  the 
roof  of  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace; 
of  whose  negligence  as  a  tutor  the  historian 
speaks  most  strongly.  **  The  translator  of 
Horace,"  says  he,  "  might  have  taught  me 
to  relish  the  Latin  poets,  had  not  my  frieods 
discovered  in  a  few  weeks  that  he  preferred 
the  pleasures  of  London  to  the,  instruction  of 
his  pupils,  "f 

Gibbon  was  then  sent  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion (before  it  had  been  properly  begun)  at 
Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  as  gentleman 
commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  April,  1752. 
His  description  of  his  intellectual  condition 
at  that  time  is  curious  enough  :  "  I  arrived 
there  with  a  stock  of  erudition  which  might 
have  puzzled  a  doctor,  and  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance of  which  a  school-boy  might  have  been 
ashamed."  It  was  natural.  He  had  read 
extensively,  though  at  random ;  and,  hie 
memory  being  tenaeioup,  he  had  amassed 
much  knowledge,  though  of  a  very  miscellar 
neooa  charaerer.     It  seems,  however,  that 

*  Memrirt,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
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doriDg  the  tliiee  pievioaa  yean  hia  youtbfal 
mind  had  received  a  determinate  direotioD, 
eitber  from  its  own  secret  tendencies,  or 
from  the  class  of  works  on  which  he  acci- 
dentally lighted,  or  more  probably  from  both 
caoses.  His'  .taste  was  already  fiied  where 
it  never  afterwards  wavered— -on  history. 

His  list  of  the  books  which,  during  the 
three  years  of  self-prompted  and  wandering 
stody,  he  had  more  or  less  devoured,  is  amaa- 
iogly  misoellaneous ;  but  we  have  no  space 
to  c^ve  it.  The  reader  may  find  it  in  the 
Memoirs.  Many  of  them,  both  for  their 
extent  and  dryness,  would  have  been  repul- 
flive  enough  to  most  lads  of  iiis  age.  Most 
of  the  classical  historians  accessible  in  trans- 
lations, not  forgetting  a  '*  ragged  Procapius  " 
which  chanced  to  fall  in  his  way,  and 
"  many  crude  lumps,"  as  he  oddly  expresses 
it,  of  the  most  voluminous  modem  histo- 
rians, aa  Davila,  Rapin,  Father  Paul,  Machi- 
avel,  were  hastily  gplped — giving  in  those 
days,  donbtless,  but  little  trouble-  in  the 
digestion.  "I  devoured  them/'  he  says, 
"like  so  many  novels ;  and  I  swallowed 
with  the  same  voracious  appetite  the  descrip- 
tion of  India  and  China,  of  Mexico  and 
Peru."  *  At  the  same  period  his  fancy 
kindled  with  the  first  glimpses  into  oriental 
history,  the  wild  "  barbaric "  cbarm  of 
which  he  never  ceased  to  feel.  India,  China, 
ArabiA,  and  especially  the  career  of  Mo- 
hammed, successively  attracted  his  attention. 
Ockley's  book  on  the  Saracens  "  first  opened 
bii  eyes  "  to  this  last  subject ;  and  with  his 
chaneteristic  ardor  of  literary  research,  he 
forthwith  plunged  into  the  French  of  D'Her- 
bdot,  and  the  Latin  of  Pococke*s  version  of 
Abulfaragius — sometimes  "  guessing,"  and 
lometimes  understanding — ^now  swimming, 
now  wadL^g  up  to  his  chin,  and  now  plung- 
ing ont  of  his  depth  altogether.  His  first 
introdaction  to  the  historic  scenes  which 
afterwards  formed  the  papsion  of  his  life, 
took  plaoe  at  the  same  period.  In  1751,  he 
notes  his  "discovery"  of  a  '* common 
book "— Echard's  Roman  History, \  "To 
me,"  he  says,  "  the  reigns  of  the  successors 
of  Constantino  were  absolutely  new ;  and  I 
was  immersed  in  the  passage  of  the  Goths 
over  the  Danube,  when  the  summons  of  the 
dinner-bell  reluctantly  dragged  me  from  my 
intdlectual  feast." 
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He  seems  even  then  to  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  study  he  followed  in  after-life  and 
recommended  in  his  Essai  aur  V Elude;  that 
is,  of  letting  his .  subject  rather  than  bis 
author  determine  his  course ;  of  suspending 
the  perusal  of  a  book  to  reflect,  and  to  com* 
pare  the  statements  with  those  of  other  au- 
thors ;  so  that  he  often  read  portions  of 
fifty  volumes  while  mastering  one.  Where 
the  mind  has  vigor  and  perseverance  to 
adopt  this  course,  it  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  profitable  of  all  modes  of  reding.  A 
man  rarely  forgets  what  he  has  taken  so 
much  trou)>le  to  acquire.  The  chase  itself, 
too,  and  the  variety  of  forms  in  which 
knowledge  is  presented,  afford  a  thousand 
links  by  which  association  aids  memory. 

But  Gibbon's  huge  wallet  of  scrape  stood 
him  in  little  stead  at  the  trim  banquets  to 
which  he  was  invited  at  Oxford ;  and  the 
wandering  habit  by  which  he  had  filled  it, 
absolutely  unfitted  him  to  be  a  guest.  He 
vwas  not  well  grounded  in  any  of  the  ele- 
mentary branches  which  are  essential  to  uni- 
versity studies  and  to  all  success  in  their 
prosecution.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
he  should  dielike  the  university,  and  as  nat- 
ural that  the  university  should  dislike  him. 
Many  of  his  complaints  of  the  system  were 
certainly  just :  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  univeraty  system  would  have 
been  profitable  to  him,  considering  his  ante- 
cedents. He  complains  of  his  tutors,  too, 
and  in  one  case  with  abundant  reason ;  but, 
by  his  own  confession,  they  had  equal  reason 
to  complain  of  him,  for  he  indulged  in  gay 
society,  and  kept  late  hours.  His  observa- 
tions, however,  on  the  defects  of  our  univer- 
sity system  in  general,  are  acute  and  well 
worth  pondering,  however  little  relevant  to 
his  own  case.  Many  of  these  defects,  in  the 
case  of  our  own  universities,  have  been  re- 
moved dnce  his  time,  and  some  very  recently. 
He  remained  at  Magdalen  about  fourteen 
months.  *'  To  the  University  of  Oxford," 
he  says, "  I  acknowledge  no  obligation  ;  and 
she  will  as  cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son 
as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mother. 
I  spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdalen  College ; 
they  proved  the  fourteen  months  the  most 
idle  and  unprofitable  in  my  whole  life."  * 

But,  little  as  he  did  as  a  student,  he  al- 
ready meditated  authorship.  In  the  first 
long  vacation — ^**  during  which,"  he  says, 
*  Memoin,  vol.  z..  p.  84 
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(whiiBBically  enoogb,)  "  his  taste  for  books 
began  to  revive" — ^he  resolved  to  write  a 
treatise  on  The  Age  of  Sesostris  ;  *  in  whicb 
(and  it  was  oharaoteristic)  bis  chief  object 
was  to  investigate  the  probable  epoch  of 
that  semi-mythical  monarches  reign.  «  Un- 
provided with  original  learning,  uninformed 
in  the  habits  of  thinking,  unskilled  in  the 
arts  of  composition,  I  resolved  to  write  a 
book."  He  long  afterwards  (November, 
1772) ,  but  wisely,  no  doiibt,  **  committed 
the  sheets  to  the  flames."  Literary  ambi- 
tion almost  uniformly  displays  its  early 
energy  in  some  such  crude  project,  and  Gib- 
bon was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  This 
period  of  his  life  was  also  signalized  by 
another  premature  attempt  to  solve  difficul- 
ties beyond  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  read 
Middleton's  Free  Inquiry;  and  this,  strange 
to  say,  repelled  him  from  Protestantism,  and 
gave  him  a  bias  towards  Rome ;  he  read 
Bousset's  Variations  of  Protestantism,  and 
Exposition  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  and  these 
completed  his  conversion,  **  and  surely,"  he 
adds,  « I  fell  by  a  noble  hand."  In  this 
notable  victory,  however,  of  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  over  a  youth  of  sixteen,  there  is 
nothing  wonderful ;  nor  was  Bousset  the 
only  champion  of  Rome  who  helped  to  lay 
him  low,  for  he  attributes  not  a  little  to  the 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Parsons,  the  Jesuit. 
But  the  inexperience,  perhaps  waywardness 
of  youth,  and  impatience  to  have  doubts 
hushed  and  quelled,  if  not  removed,  had 
probably  more  to  do  with  this  transient  con- 
quest, than  all  the  above  controvertists  put 
together. 

No  sooner  converted,  than  he  confessed. 
He  certainly  practised  none  of  the  reserve 
of  the  Jesuit  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much 
indebted.  On  June  8, 1753,  he  records  that 
he  *•  privately  abjured  the  heresies  "  of  his 
childhood  before  a  Catholic  priest  in  Lon- 
don, and  announced  the  same  to  his  father 
in  a  somewhat  grandiloquent  effasion,  which 
his  spiritual  adviser  much  approved,  and  in 
which  it  is  probable  he  had  some  share. 
**  Gibbon,"  says  Lord  Sheffield, «« described 
the  letter  to  his  father,  announcing  his  con- 
Tersion,  as  written  with  all  the  pomp,  the 
dignity,  and  self-satisfaction  of  a  martyr."* 
His  father  heard  with  indignant  surprise  of 
this  act  of  juvenile  apostasy,  and,  indis- 
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erectly  giving  vent  to  his  wrath,  Uie  author- 
ities of  Oxford  dismissed  the  neophyte.  It 
is  curious  to  read  Gibbon's  rather  compla- 
cent estimate  in  after-life  of  this  "  saciifice 
of  self-interest  to  cotiscienee."  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  which  might  afanost  tempt 
one  to  think  that  he  scarcely  contemplated 
his  subsequent  changes  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  he  also  seems  to  have  felt  that 
the  infirmities  of  reason  which  this  escapade 
implied  needed  some  apology,  and  that  the 
applause  of  conscience  hardly  compensated 
for  the  reflections  on  his  logic.  He  therefore 
justifies  his  apostasy  by  the  parallel  vacilla- 
tions of  Chillingworth  and  Bayle.'  *'He 
could  not  blush,"  he  says,  '*  that  his  tender 
mind  was  entangled  in  the  sophistry  which 
had  seduced  the  acute  and  manly  under- 
standings of  a  Chillingworth  or  a  Bayle;"* 
of  which  he  takes  care  to  inform  tis  that  the 
latter  was  twenty-two,  and  the  former  of  the 
"ripe  age"  of  twentg^eight  years,  when 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  Roauinism. 

In  short,  he  attached  rather  too  much 
importance  to  the  fluctuations  of  sixteen. 
As  a  fact  in  the  history  of  his  own  mind, 
however,  it  is  of  interest ;  in  any  other 
light,  of  no  importance  whatever.  "  To  mj 
present  feelings,"  he  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs^ 
"  it  seems  incredible  that  I  should  ever  be- 
lieve  that  I  believed  in  transubstantiation,'* 
that  is,  if  he  were  interpreted  rigorously, 
**  he  could  not  believe  that  he  could  ever  be^ 
lieve  that  he  believed  in  transubstantiation." 
If  that  were  his  meaning,  he  had  certainly 
cured  himself  of  all  superfluous  facility  of 
belief. 

It  was  now  high  time  that  his  education, 
so  nearly  finished  in  name,  should  be  begun 
in  earnest.    But  as  one  chief  object  of  his 
fkther  was  to  secure  in  the  course  of  it  his 
re-conversion  to  Protestantism,  he  was  con- 
signed (1753)  to  the  care  of  a  Calvinist  minis- 
ter  at  Lausanne — a  M.  Pavilliard,  of  whom 
Gibbon  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  affection 
and  esteem,  and  who  appears  to  have  de- 
served them.    There  was  one  slight  obstacle, 
to  be  sure,  to  the  intercourse  of  tutor  and 
pupil ;  M.  Pavilliard  appears  to  have  known 
little  of  Unglish,  and  young  Gibbon  knew 
nothing  of  French.    But  this  difficulty  was 
soon  removed  by  the  pupil's  diligence  ;  the 
very  exigencies  uf  his  situation  were  of  ser- 
vice to  him,  and  he  studied  the  language 
*  Memioirs,  vol.  l  p.  47. 
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vith  aaeh  raeoai,  tlwt  at  the  eloae  of 
his  five  jaaiv'  exile  he  deolazea  that 
he  ** ^KkntoneonBly  thought"  in  J^nch 
nther  than  in  En^iefa,  and  that  it  had  be« 
eome  moie  familiar  to  ''ear,  pesi  and 
tODgae."  It  IB  well  known  that  in  after 
jeaifl  he  had  doubte  whether  he  ehoold  not 
etMnpois  hie  great  work  in  French  ;  and  it  ie 
OBrtain  that  faia  finmiliarity  with  that  lan- 
guage, in  iptte  of  considerable  efforts  to 
eoanteiBCt  its  effiBots,  tinged  his  style  to  the 
Isst. 

Undor  the  judicions  regulations  of  his  new 
tutor,  a  eyatematie  oouiee  of  study  was 
asrked  out,  and  was  most  ardently  prose- 
'oated.  The  papil's  progress  was  propor- 
tiooably  rapid.  With  the  systematio  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  elassios  he  conjoined 
thst  of  French  literatare,  which  he  read 
kigely  though  somewhat  indiscriminately. 

Nor  was  the  object  his  £ftthar  primarily 
bed  at  heart  less  efbotually  attained.  To 
bia  large  reading  of  the  dasucs  he  added  a 
diligent  study  of  logic  in  the  prolix  ffjrstem 
of  Groasaz,  and  further  invigorated  his  rea* 
toning  powers,  as  well  as  ^arged  his 
knowledge  of  metaphysies  and  juriBpru- 
denee,  by  the  perusal  of  Locke,  Qrotins,  and 
Uootesqoieu.  He  also  read  about  this  time 
Puears  Provincial  Letters,  and  at  sixty  he 
dedares  he  bad  reporused  them  almost  every 
jesr  with  new* pleasure.  It  is  one  of  the 
'*  three  books  "  which,  by  his  own  oonfes- 
Bon,  probably  contributed,  in  a  "special 
•nee,  to  form  the  historian  of  the  Roman 
Bnpire.**  From  Pascal,  he  flatters  himaelf, 
ho  *(  learned  to  manage  the  weapons  of  grave 
tad  temperate  irony,  even  on  snbjects  of 
eeoMastioal  sdemnity ;  "  a  grand  mistake 
IS  regards  both  the  adroitnem  with  which 
he  used  and  the  subject  on  which  he  em- 
plojed  tho  weapon.  There  Is  as  much  dif- 
imnce  between  the  light  grace  of  Pascal's 
irony  and  the  heavy,  labored  movement  of 
Gibbon*s,  as  between  an  Arab  courser  and  a 
Flandezs  war-horse.  He  also  studied  mathe- 
matics to  some  extent,  though  purely  in 
oompliance  with  his  father's  wishes.  He 
advanoed  as  far  as  the  conic  sections  in  the 
treatise  of  L*Hdpital.  He  assures  us  that 
his  tutor  did  not  complain  of  any  inaptitude 
on  the  pupil's  part,  and  that  the  pupil  was 
OS  happily  unconscious  of  any  on  his  own : 
bot  here  he  broke  o7-    He  adds,  what  is  not 


quitb  clear  from  one  who  so  finnkly  ac 
knowledges  his  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  science,  that  he  had  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  that  be  knew  no  more.  "As 
soon,"  he  says,  *^  as  I  understood  the  princi« 
pies,  I  relinquished  forever  the  parsuit  of 
the  mathematics;  nor  can  I  lament  that  I 
desisted  before  my  mind  was  hardened  by 
the  habit  of  rigid  demonstration,  so  destruc- 
tive of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral  evidence, 
which  must,  however,  determine  the  aetbns 
and  opinions  of  our  lives."  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sort  of  evidence 
with  which  the  future  historian  was  called 
to  deal  has  to  do  with  probabilities  and  not 
rigid  "  demonstration ;  "  but  whether  he 
would  not  have  sometimes  eompnted  its  ele* 
ments  with  more  impartiality  and  precision 
if  he  had  had  a  little  further  training  in  the 
exact  sciences,  may  be  a  question. 

Under  the  new  influences  which  were 
brought  to  bear  on  him,  he  resumed  in  Issi 
than  a  twelvemonth  his  Protestantism. 
*'  He  is  willing,"  he  says,  to  allow  M.  Pavil- 
liard  a  "  handsome  share  in  his  re-conver> 
sioa,"  though  he  stoutly  avows  that  it  was 
principally  due  to  his  own  "  solitary  reflec- 
tions." He  particularly  congratulated  him^ 
self  on  having  discovered  a  **  philosophical 
argument"  against  "  transubstantiation." 
It  was,  *'  that  the  text  of  Scripture  which 
seems  to  inculcate  the  real  presence  is  al^ 
tested  only  by  a  sin^fle  sense— our  sight ; 
while  the  real  presence  itself  is  disproved  by 
three  of  our  senses — the  ^ight,  the  touch, 
and  the  taste."  f  It  is  possible  that  the 
unconscious  influence  of  the  thretfta  of  disin- 
heritance, and  the  exchange  of  his  "hand- 
some apartments  at  Magdaffin"  for  the 
meanness  and  discomforts  of  his  Swiss  home, 
may  have  been  quite  as  efficacious  as  this 
curious  enthymeme.  Thus  was  he  converted 
to  Romanism  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  re- 
canted his  recantation  in  his  seventeenth. 
The  changes  were  doubtless  important  to 
him,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  give 
them  some  prominence  in  his  "  autobio- 
graphy ;  "  but,  relatively  to  the  great  ques- 
tions they  involve,  the  oscillations  of  such  a 
youthful  mind,  however  intelligent,  are  of 
as  little  moment  as  the  transfer  of  a  cypher 
from  one  side  of  an  equation  to  the  other. 

*  Memoirsy  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
t  lb.  p.  68. 
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Two  ciroumstanoeB  speoiallj'Bignalized  his 
reBidenoeat  Laaiaone — he  eaw  Voltaire,  and 
he  fell  in  loye.  "  VtrffiUum  vidi  tantumj'* 
sajs  he ;  bnt  hie  admiration  of  Voltaire'e 
writings  was  great,  and  exerted  a  rather 
eqaiTOoal  inflaence  on  his  poetie  tastes.  It 
led  to  an  ezoesBtye  estimate  of  the  Freneh 
drama,  and  abated,  he  scruples  not  to  de- 
clare, his  "  idolatry  for  the  gigantic  genias 
of  Shakspeare."  Voltaire's  writings  also 
probably  gave  him  a  false  bias  in  matters  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  those  of  lit- 
erature. 

His  love  affiiir — ^his  first  and  only  one — 
was  transient  enongh.  The  yonng  lady,  in 
the  bloom  of  sixteen,  the  daughter  of  a 
Swiss  pastor,  was  Mademoiselle  Gurohod, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  M. 
Necker.  She  was,  as  Gibbon  declares  (and 
we  know  it  on  better  testimony  than  a 
loTcr's  eyes),  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  ac- 
complished. Her  charms,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  haye  made  any  indelible  impression 
on  our  yonng  student,  whose  sensibility,  to 
say  the  truth ,  was  neyer  yery  profound.  On 
his  fiftther's  expressing  his  disapprobation, 
he  surrendered  the  object  of  his  affection 
with  as  little  resistance  as  he  had  surren- 
dered his  Romanism.  **  I  sighed,"  he  says, 
< *  as  a  loyer ,  but  obeyed  as  a  son . "  It  would 
be  inyidious  to  institute  comparisons  as  to 
the  merit  of  **  faithful  loye  "  and  filial  deyo- 
tion ;  but,  if  the  one  be  unrewarded  by  for- 
tune, and  the  other  stimulated  by  menaces, 
it  is  a  difficult  choice,  no  doubt,  for  any  but 
a  hero ;  and  Gibbon  neither  then  nor  after- 
wards wa#a  hero.  **  Without  my  father's 
consent,"  he  plaintiyely  says,  ^*  1  was  desti- 
tute and  heljHess." 

Unwearied  application  to  study  was  the 
best  **  remedium  amoriSj^*  if  indeed  he  stood 
in  need  of  any  remedy.  In  any  ease,  his 
diligence  was  most  commendable,  and  no  one 
can  read  the  account  of  the  three  last  years 
spent  at  Lausanne,  and  especially  the  all 
but  incredible  toils  of  the  last  eight  months, 
without  perceiying  that  the  foundations-  of 
that  yast  erudition  which  the  Decline  and 
Fall  demanded,  were  effectually  laid;  or 
hesitate  to  giye  our  student  a  worthy  place 
with  the  Scaligers,  Huets,  and  Leibnities,  of 
the  preceding  century.  Though  there  may 
be  a  little  unconscious  exaggeration  in  his 
statement  of  the  achieyements  of  these  mi- 
racalous  eight  months,  we  are  tempted  to 


giye  it  in  a  note,  (br  the  eneonxagenieiit  or 
despair  of  other  youthful  students.* 

In  1758  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
kindly  reoeiyed  at  home.  Bnt  he  found  a 
stepmother  there ;  and  this  apparition  on 
his  father's  hearth  at  first  rather  appalled 
him.  The  cordial  and  gentle  manners  of 
Mrs.  Gibbon,  howeyer,  and  her  unremitted 
study  of  his  happiness,  won  him  from  his 
first  prejudices,  and  gaye  her  a  permanent 
place  both  in  his  esteem  and  affecticm.  He 
seems  to  haye  been  much  indulged,  and  led 
a  yery  pleasant  life  of  it ;  he  pleased  him- 
self in  moderate  excursions,  ficeqnented  the 
theatre,  mingled,  though  not  yery  often,  in 
society ;  was  sometimes  a  little  extrayagant/ 
and  sometimes  a  little  dissipated,  but  neyer 
lost  the  benefits  of  his  Lausanne  exile ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  transient  youth- 
ful irregularities,  settled  into  a  sober,  dis- 
creet, calculating  epicurean  philosopher, 
who  sought  the  summum  banum  of  man  in 
temperate,  regulated,  and  eleyated  pleasure. 
The  two  years  after  his  return  to  Sngland 
he  spent  principally  at  his  father's  country- 
seat  at  Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  only  nine 
months  being  giyen  to  the  metropolis.  He 
has  left  an  amusing  acoonnt  of  his  employ- 
ments in  the  country,  where  his  loye  of 
study  was  at  once  inflamed  by  a  library  rich 
enough  to  make  him  oontrast  its  treaeares 
with  the  poyerty  of  Lausanne,  and  cheeked 
by  the  necessary  interruptions  of  his  other- 
wise happy  domestic  life.  After  breakfiwt 
**  he  was  expected,"  he  says,  *^  to  spend  aa 
hour  with  Mrs.  Gibbon — ^read  the  paper  to 
his  fiither  in  the  afternoon — ^was  often  called 
down  to  entertain  idle  visitors— and,  worst 
of  all,  was  periodically  compelled  to  return 

*  He  sajs  in  his  Journal,  December  4, 1T65, — 
**  In  finishing  this  year,  I  mnst  remark  bow  favor^ 
ble  it  was  to  my  studies.  In  the  space  of  ei^t 
months,  ttam  the  beginning  of  April,  I  learned  the 
principles  of  drawing;  maae  myself  complete  mas- 
ter of  the  French  and  Latin  langaages,  with  which 
1  was  yery  snperflciaUy  acquainted  before,  and 
wrote  and.  translated  a  graat  deal  in  both;  read 
Gicero*s  EpisUes  Ad  FamOiaru,  his  JBnifiit,  all  hia 


Bannier*s  ify<Mi)^,and  M.  De  Bochat*a  Memoir f 
tur  la  SuuUj  and  wrote  a  yery  ample  relation  of 
my  tour.  I  likewise  began  to  study  Greek,  and 
went  through  the  Grammar.  I  began  tomake  yery 
large  coUections  of  what  Iread.  But  what  I  esteem 
most  of  all,  from  the  perusal  and  meditation  of  De 
Cronsaz*s  Ifigic,  1  not  only  understood  the  princi* 
pies  of  that  science,  but  formed  my  mind  to  a  habit 
of  thinking  and  reasoniog  I  had  no  idea  of  before**' 
^JfeflNwrf,'  p.  61. 
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tlM  TintB  of  iboir  mare  disUni  neighbors." 
He  lajB  he  dreaded  the  "  recurrence  of  the 
foil  mooD,"  whieh  was  the  period  generally 
lelected  for  the  more  convenient  accomplish- 
iseDl  of  such  formidable  excursions. 

His  father's  library,  though  large  in  com- 
parison with  that  be  commanded  at  Lau- 
Mone,  contained,  he  says,  *'  much  trash," 
which  he  gradually  weeded  out,  and  trans- 
formed it  at  length  into  that  ^<  numerous 
tad  select "  library  which  was  **  the  found- 
tUon  of  his  works,  and  the  best  comfort  of 
hia  life  at  home  and  abroad."  No  sooner 
lisd  he  returned  home  than  he  began  the 
work  of  accumulation,  and  records  that,  on 
the  receipt  of  his  first  quarter's  allowance,  a 
large  share  was  appropriated  to  his  literary 
wants.  **  He  could  never  forget,"  he  de- 
clares, *'  the  joy  with  which  he  exchanged  a 
hank-note  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  twenty 
Tolomes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.^^  It  may  not  be  unprofitable 
here  to  remark  that  the  principles  on  which 
he  selected  his  admirable  library  are  worthy 
of  every  student's  attention.  '*  I  am  not 
conscious,"  says  he,  *'  of  having  ever  bought 
a  book  from  a  motive  of  ostentation ;  every 
volume  before  it  was  deposited  on  the  shelf 
was  either  read  or  sufficiently  examined." 
The  account  he  gives  of  his  mode  of  study  is 
alio  deeply  instructive,  but  there  is  not 
space  for  it  here. 

In  London  he  seems  to  have  seen  but  little 
select  society, — partly  because  his  father's 
habits  opened  to  him  but  little  that  he  cared 
for,  partly  from  his  own  reserve  and  timid- 
ity, increased  by  his  foreign  education. 
This  had  made  English  habits  unfamiliar 
and  the  very  language  in  some  degree 
strange.  And  thus  it  was  that  he  draws 
that  interesting  picture  of  the  literary 
recluse  among  the  crowds  of  London : 
*^  While  coaches  were  rattling  through  Bond 
Street,  I  have  passed  many  a  solitary  even- 
iDg  in  my  lodging  with  my  books.  My 
studies  were  sometimes  interrupted  with  a 
sigh,  which  I  breathed  towards  Lausanne; 
and  on  the  approach  of  spring  I  withdrew 
without  reluctance  from  the  noisy  and 
ezteosive  scene  of  crowds  without  company, 
and  dissipation  without  pleasure."*  He 
t>ecaiiie  acquainted,  however,  with  Mallet — 
by  courtesy  called  the  *<  poet " — and  through 
him  gained  access  to  Lady  Hervey's  circle, 
*  Memoirs,  voL  l  p.  81. 


where  a  congenial  admiration,  not  to  say 
affectation,  of  French  maimers  and  Uteriu 
ture,  made  him  a  welcome  guest.  In  one 
respect  Mallet  gave  him  good  counsel.  He 
advised  him  to  addict  himself  to  an  arduous 
study  of  the  more  idiomatic  English  writers 
— Swift  and  Addison,  for  example— with  a 
view  to  unlearn  his  foreign  idiom,  and 
recover  his  half-forgotten  vernacular; — a 
task  which  he  never  perfectly  accomplished. 
Much  as  he  admired  these  writers,  Hume 
and  Robertson  were  still  greater  favorites, 
as  well  from  their  subject  as  for  their  style. 
Of  his  admiration  of  Hume's  style — of  its 
nameless  grace  of  simple  elegance— he  has 
left  us  a  strong  expression,  when  he  tells  us 
that  it  often  compelled  him  to  close  the 
historian's  volumes  with  a  feeling  of  despair. 

In  1761,  Gibbon,  after  many  delays,  and 
with  many  fluttering^  of  hope  and  fear, 
gave  to  the  world,  in  French,  his  maiden 
publication,  composed  two  years  before.  It 
was  partly  in  compliance  with  his  father's 
wishes,  who  thought  that  the  proof  of  some 
literal^  talent  might  introduce  him  favora- 
bly to  public  notice,  and  *<  secure  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  friends."  But  in  yield- 
ing to  paternfl  authority.  Gibbon  frankly 
owns  that  he  complied,  **  like  a  pious  son^- 
with  the  wish  of  his  own  heart." 

The  subject  of  the  Essai  sur  VlUude  de  la 
Litterature  was  suggested,  its  author  says, 
by  a  refinement  of  vanit)r — *'  the  desire  of 
justifying  and  praising  the  object^of  a  favor- 
ite pursuit."  Partly,  owing  to  its  being 
written  in  French,  partly  to  its  character, 
the  esaay  excited  more  attention  abroad  than 
at  home.  Gibbon  has  criticized  it  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  not  to  say  'severity ;  but 
after  every  abatement,  it  is  unquestionably 
a  surprising  effort  for  a  mind  so  young,  and 
contains  many  thoughts  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  thinker  or  scholar  of  much 
maturer  age.  The  account  of  its  first  recep- 
tion and  subsequent  history  in  England  de- 
serves to  be  cited  as  amongst  the  curiosities 
of  literature.  « In  England,"  he  says,  *<  it 
was  received  with  cold  indifference,  little 
read,  and  speedily  forgotten ;  a  small  im- 
pression was  slowly  dispersed ;  the  book- 
seller murmured,  and  the  author  (had  his 
fidelings  been  more  exquisite)  might  have 
wept  over  the  blunders  and  baldness  of  the 
English  translation.  The  publication  of  my 
history  ^/een  years  afterwards  revived  the 
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memory  of  my  flndi  perfenmuioe,  and  the 
e«fty  wae  eagerly  0o«gbt  in  the  Bhope.  Bat 
I  refused  the  permiamon  whioh  Becket 
solicited  of  reprinting  it ;  the  poblie  curl- 
oeity  was  imperfectly  satisfied  by  a  pirated 
copy  of  the  booksellers  of  Dublin;  and 
when  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  faae  been 
dieoovered  in  a  sale,  the  primitive  value  of 
half  a  crown  has  risen  to  the  fanciful  prioe 
of  a  guinea  or  thirty  shillings."  * 

Just  before  the  publication  of  the  essay, 
Gibbon  entered  a  new,  and,  one  might  sup- 
pose, a  very  uncongenial  scene  of  life.  He 
became  a  captain  in  the  Hiimpshire  militia ; 
and  for  more  than  two  years  led  a  life  of 
march  and  countermarch  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England.  Hampshire,  Kent, 
Wiltshire,  and  DeTonshire,  formed  the  sue- 
eesnve  theatres  of  what  he  calls  his  '*  blood- 
lees  and  iDglorious  campaigns."  He,  never- 
tiieless,  justly  describes  it  as  a  life  of  "  mili- 
taiy  servitude,"  as  the  term  of  service  was 
prolonged  far  beyond  the  period  he  had 
contemplated,  and  the  mode  of  Hfe  iftterly 
alien  from  all  his  pursuits  as  a  scholar  and  a 
student.  **  In  the  act,"  says  he,  ''of  oflbr- 
ing  our  names  and  receiving  our  commissions, 
as  major  and  captain  in  the  ttimpshire  regi- 
ment (June  12,  1759),  we  had  not  supposed 
that  we  should  be  dragged  away,  my  father 
from  his  farm,  myself  from  my  books,  and 
condemned  during  two  yean  and  a  half 
(May  10,  1760,  to  December  23,  1762),  to  a 
wandering  life  of  military  servitude."  f  He 
has  left  us  an  amusing  account  of  the  busy 
idleness  in  which  his  time  w/is  spent ;  but, 
considering  the  circumstances,  so  advene  to 
study,  one  is  rather  surprised  that  our  mili- 
tary student  should  have  done  so  much, 
than  that  he  did  so  little  ;  %  and  never  prob- 
ably before  were  so  many  houn  of  Kterary 
study  spent  in  a  tent.  In  estimating  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  wearisome  period  of  his  life,  he  has 
summed  up  with  the  sagacity  of  a  man  of 

*  Memoirs^  vol.  l.  p.  00. 

t  lb.  p.  96. 

t  The  notes  of  his  Journal  at  tfaia  period  are 
worth  reading,  as  curiously  Ulostrative  of  his  in- 
domitable literary  industry''.  **  My  example/*  he 
says,  ^'  might  prove  that  in  the  life  most  averse  to 
study  some  hours  may  be  stolen,  some  minutes 
may* be  snatched.  Amidst  the  tumult  of  "Winches- 
ter camp  I  somethnes  thought  and  read  in  my 
tent;  in  the  more  se^ed  quarters  of  the  Devizes, 
Bland  ford,  and  Southampton,  I  alwavs  secured  a 
separate  lodging,  and  the  necessary  books.'* — lb. 
p.  104. 


the  world,  and  the  fmpariiiallty  of  a  pUloeo- 
pher.  Irksome  as  were  his  employmentSi 
grievous  as  was  the  waste  of  time,  unconge- 
nial as  were  his  companions,  soKd  benefits 
were  to  be  set  off  against  tiiese  tbmgs  ;  his 
health  became  robust,  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  was  enlarged,  he  wore  off  some  of  his 
foreign  idiom,  got  rid  of  much  of  hie  re* 
serve ;  be  adds,-— and  perhaps  in  bis  esti* 
mate  it  was  the  benefit  to  be  most  prised  of 
all,—"  the  discipline  and  evolutions  of  a 
modem  battalion  gave  me  a  clearer  notion 
of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,  and  the  cap- 
tdn  of  the  Hampshire  grenadien  (the  reader 
may  smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Roman  Empire."  In  1762, 
while  the  new  militia  vras  forming,  be  "  en- 
joyed two  or  three  months  of  li'ierary  re- 
pose," and  flew  to  his  books  with  an  appe- 
tite sharpened  by  his  long  fast.  In 
punuing  a  plan  of  study  at  this  period,  he 
hesitated  between  the  prosecution  of  mathe- 
matics and  Greek ;  it  was  but  fbr  a  moment. 
As  might  be  anticipated.  Homer  carried  the 
day  against  Newton  and  Leibnitz. 

Nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  intensity 
of  Gibbon *s  literary  ambition — ^his  only 
strong  paflsion — ^than  the  number  of  literary 
projects  vnth  which  his  mind  was  teeming 
even  in  camp.  He  enumerates  amongst 
othen  a  history  of  the  expedition  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  ;  the  crusade  of  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted  ;  the  wan  of  the  barons;  and 
lives  of  the  Black  Prince,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Montrose.  These 
are  only  a  portion  of  the  subjects  he  revolved 
with  the  same  view.  They  show  by  their 
number  bow  strong  was  tbe  impnlsii  to  Hter- 
atnre,  and  by  their  character,  how  deter- 
mined the  beat  of  his  mind  in  the  direction 
of  history. 

The  militia  was  disbanded  in  1763,  and 
he  joyfully  shook  off  his  bonds  ;  but  his  lit- 
erary projects  were  still  to  be  postponed^ 
Following  his  own  wishes,  though  with  hig 
father's  consent,  he  had  projected  a  conti. 
nental  tour  as  the  completion  "  of  an  Eng* 
lish  gentleman's  education."  This  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  episode  of  the  militia. 
He  now  resumed  his  purpose  and  left  £ng> 
land  in  1763.  Two  yean  were  **  loosely  de- 
fined as  the  term  of  his  absence,"  which  he 
exceeded  by  half  a  year — ^returning  in  June, 
1765.  He  first  visited  Paris,  where  he  saw 
a  good  deal  of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Bar- 
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tlieleDj,  Rajnal,  Hdt«tiii0,  Baron  d^ol- 
bach,  and  others  of  the  same  set ;  and  was 
often  a  welcome  gtiest  in  *the  saloons  of 
Mesdames  Geoflirln  and  Du  Deflknd.*  Vol- 
ture  was  at  Ctenera,  Bonsseaa  at  Montmo- 
renej,  and  BufRm  he  neglected  to  Tisit; 
bnt  the  above  names  are  enough  to  justifj 
the  suspicion  that  the  hostility  which  he 
afterwards  evinced  towards  Christianity  may 
in  part  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  such 
society.  How  well  he  liked  Paris  is  evident 
firom  his  own  statemen^B  :  "  Fourteen  weeks 
msensibly  stole  away ;  but  had  I  been  rich 
and  independent,  I  shonld  have  prolonged  and 
perhaps  have  fixed  my  residence  at  Paris."  f 
From  France  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland, 
and  revisited  fais  friends  at  Lausanne ;  thence 
P  to  Italy  in  1764.  The  account  of  his  feelings 
on  approaching  Rome — ^how  like  in  intensity 
to  those  of  Luther  on  a  similar  occasion, 
and  yet  of  how  different  a  character! — is 
deeply  interesting.  His  emotions,  he  says, 
were  not  **  enthnsiastic,"  and  yet  became, 
IS  he  eonftssee,  almost  **  uncontrollable.*' 
While  here,  his  long  yearning  for  some  great 
theme  worthy  of  his  historic  genius  was 
gratified .  The  first  conception  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  arose  as  he  lingered  one  evening 
amidst  the  vestiges  of  ancient  glory ;  bnt 
his  precise  words  cannot  be  omitted  in  any 
sketch  of  Gibbon,  however  brief:  "  It  was 
at  Rome,'*  says  he,  *'  on  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  eapitol,  whil^  the  barefooted  friars 
were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
that  the  idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  city  first  started  to  my  mind."  M. 
Saard  fancifully  attributes  to  the  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  under  which  the  con- 
ception of  the  work  arose,  some  of  that 
mveterate  hatred  of  Christianity  which  per- 
vades it.  "  Struck  with  a  first  impression," 
he  says,  **  Gibbon,  in  writing  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Empire^  saw  in  Christianity 
only  an  institution  which  had  placed  vespers, 
barefooted  friars,  and  processions,  in  the 

♦  This  lady,  though  blind — "  Tavengle  clairvoy- 
ant," as  Voltaire  happily  caHs  her--recognized 
vith  exquisite  tact  the  seli-betraying  solicitude  of 
Gibbon  to  catch  the  exact  tone  of  French  mannen 
and  society.  Shs  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  to  Wal- 
pole  :  **  He  sets  too  much  value  on  our  talents  for 
KjcietT  (ROf  affremerUs)f  shows  too  much  desire  of 
acqaifing  &em;  it  is  constantly  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongue  to  say  to  him,  *■  Do  not  pmt  yourself  to  so 
much  trouble;  you  deserve  the  honor  of  behig  a 
Frenchman.' " 

t  ir««iiotrf,  p.  IIT. 


room   of  the  magnifticent   ceremonies  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Capitol." 

Others  attributed  it  in  part  to  the  conser* 
vatwe  quality  of  his  politics,  which  led  him 
to  regard  Christianity  as  a  *'  daring  innova- 
tion .  *  *  It  seems  probable  that  his  tendencies 
and  habits  of  mind,  which  were  eminently 
favorable  to  scepticism,  and  the  society  in 
which  he  had  early  moved  (and  especially  of 
late  in  the  saloons  of  Paris),  had  much  more 
to  do  vnth  the  result  than  either  of  these 
causes. 

About  five  years  after  his  return  home  his 
father  died  (1770).  This  is  the  period  of 
his  life  whi(^  he  Miys  he  passed  with  the 
least  enjoyment,  and  remembered  with  the 
least  satisfaction.  He  attended  *'  every  spring 
the  meeUngs  of  the  militia  at  Sonthampton, 
and  rose  suooessively  to  the  rank  of  major 
and  lientenant-colonel ; "  but  was  each  year 
*'  more  disgusted  with  the  inn,  the  wine,  the 
company,  and  the  tiresome  repetition  of 
annual  attendance  and  daily  exereise." 
From  Bis  own  aceount,  however,  it  appeara 
that  other  and  deeper  causes  product  his 
ennui.  Sincerely  attached  to  his  home,  ho 
yet  felt  the  anomaly  of  bis  position.  At 
thirty,  s^l  a  dependent  without  a  settled 
occupation,  without  a  definite  social  status, 
he  often  regretted  that  he  had  not  embraced 
some  profiMsion.  **  From  the  emoluments  of 
a  profession,"  he  says,  **  1  might  have  de 
rived  an  ample  fortune,  or  a  competent  u> 
oome,  instead  of  being  stinted  to  the  same 
narrow  allowance,  to  be  increased  only  by 
an  event  which  I  sincerely  deprecate."* 
Doubtless  the  secret  fire  of  a  consuming,  bnt 
as  yet  ungratified,  literary  ambition  also 
troubled  his  repose. 

Hestill  <*  contemplated  at  awful  distance" 
The  Decline  and  Fall;  and,  meantime,  re* 
volved  other  subjects.  Hesitating  between 
the  revolutions  of  Floorence  and  Switzerland, 
he  consulted  M.  Deyverdun,  a  young  Swiss 
with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  during  his 
first  residence  at  Lausanne,  and  decided  in 
favor  of  the  land  whidi  was  his  **  friend's 
by  birth"  and  *^his  own  by  adoption." 
He  executed  the  first  book  in  fVench ;  it  was 
read  as  an  anonymous  production  before  a 
literary  society  of  foreigners  in  London,  and 
condemned.  Gibbon  sat  and  listened  to  their 
strictures.  It  never  got  beyond  that  reheat^ 
sal ;  and  though  Hume  encouraged  him  to 
*  Jdemein^  p.  18S. 
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proceed,  Qibbon  deokired  the  sentence  josi, 
and  declined. 

tn  1767,  he  joined  with  M.  Deyverdan  in 
starting  the  Memoirs  LUUrairts  de  la  Grande 
Breiagne,  Bat  its  circohition  was  limited, 
and  only  two  volumee  had  appeared  when 
DeyVerdun  went  abroad.  The  materiala 
already  collected  for  a  third  volume  were 
aapprened.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the 
reader  to  know  that  in  the  first  volame  is  a 
review  by  Qibbon  of  Lord  Ly  ttleton's  JBstory 
of  Henry  IL 

The  next  appearance  of  the  historian  made 
a  deeper  impression.  It  was  the  first  distinct 
print  of  the  1  ton  *s  foot.  *  *  Ex  ungue  leanem ' ' 
might  have  been  jastly  said,  for  he  attacked, 
and  attacked  saocessfully,  the  redoubtable 
Warburton.  Of  the  many  paradoxes  in  the 
Divine  Legation ^  none  is  more  extravagant 
than  the  theory  that  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book 
of  his  iBneid  intended  to  allegorize,  in  the 
visit  of  his  hero  and  the  sybil  to  the  shades, 
the  initiation  of  ^neas,  as  a  lawgiver,  into 
the  Eleasin ian  mysteries.  Th is  theory  Gibbon 
completely  exploded  in  his  Critical  Observo' 
iions  (1770) ;  no  very  difficult  task,  indeed, 
but  achieved  in  a  style,  and  with  a  profusion 
of  learning,  which  showed  that  its  author 
was  capable  of  far  greater  things.  War- 
barton  never  replied,  and  few  will  believe 
that  he  would  not,  if  he  had  not  thought 
silence  more  discreet.  Gibbon,  however, 
regrets  that  the  style  of  his  pamphlet  was 
too  acrimonious ;  and  this  regret,  considering 
his  antagonist's  slight  claims  to  forbearance, 
is  creditable  to  him.  <*  I  cannot  forgive  my- 
self the  contemptooos  treatment  of  a  man 
who,  with  all  his  fikolts,  was  entitled  to  my 
esteem.'*  * 

At  length,  after  fifteen  years  from  the  date 
of  hia  maiden  Essai,  and  five  from  his  fiither's 
death — an  event  which  left  him  the  free  use 
of  his  time — appeared  the  first  volume  of 
the  history  which  has  immortalised  his  name. 
His  preparations  for  this  great  work  were 
vast.  The  classics,  **as  low  as  Tacitus, 
Pliny  the  Younger,  and  Javenal,"  had  been 
long  familiar.  He  now  **  plunged  into  the 
ocean  of  the  Augustan  history,"  and  **  with 
pen  almost  always  in  hand,"  pored  over  all 
the  remains,  Greek  and  Latin,  between  Tra- 
jan and  the  last  of  the  western  CsBsars. 
**  The  subsidiary  rays  of  medals  and  inscrip- 
tions, of  geography  and  chronology  were 
«  Memoir$t  p.  189. 


thrown  on  their  proper  olgeots;  and  I  ap- 
plied the  collections  of  Tillemont,  whose 
inimitable  accusac^  almost  aasumee  tbe  cha^ 
acter  of  genius,  to  fix  and  arrange  within  mj 
reach  the  loose  and  scattered  atoms  of  histori- 
cal information."  *    The  TheodoslaD  Code, 
with  Godefroy's  Commentary ;  the  Cbristiftn 
Apologists,  with  the  testimonies  of  Lardner; 
The  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Muratori; 
collated  with  *'  the  parallel  or  traosTene 
lines"  of  Sigonius  and  Maflbi,  Pagi  and 
Baronius,  were  all  critically  studied.    Such 
was  a  portion  of  the*  formidable  apparatai 
employed  by  this  great  historical  genius. 
His  maxim  as  a  student  had  always  been 
multum    legere  potius  quam  tnulta.     The 
reader  will  probably  think,  even  from  this 
imperfect  enumeration  of  his  studies,  that 
he  read  both  multum  and  muUa;  but  the 
general  accuracy  of  his  investigations  was 
commensurate  with  their  variety.  It  appeazs 
from  his  own  confession  that  he  long  brooded 
over  the  chaos  of  materials  before  light 
dawned  upon  it.    At  the  commencement,  be 
says,  <*all  was  dark  and  doubtful;''  the 
limits,  divisions,  even  the  title  of  his  ^ork 
were  undetermined ;   the  first  chapter  was 
Composed  three  times,  and  the  second  and 
third  twice,  before  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
efforts.    But  this  prolonged  meditation  on 
his  design  and  its  execution  was  well  repaid 
by  the  result ;  so  methodical  did  his  ideas 
become,  and  so  readily  did  his  materials 
shape  themselves,  that  (with  the  above  ex- 
ceptions) the  original  MSS.  of  the  entire  six 
quartos  were  sent  uncopied  to  tbe  printer. 
He  also  says  that  not  a  sheet  had  been  seen 
by  any  other  eyes  than  those  of  author  and 
printer.    This  last  statement  must  be  taken 
with  a  small  deduction  ;  or  rather  we  must 
suppose  that  a  few  chapters  bad  been  sub- 
mitted, if  not  to  the  "eyes,"  to  the  ''ears" 
of  others ;  for  he  elsewhere  tells  ua  that  he 
was  "soon  disgusted  with  the  modest  practice 
of  reading  the  manuscript  to  his  friends." 

Such,  however,  were  his  preliminary  diffi- 
culties, that  he  confesses  he  was  often 
"  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of  seven 
years."  He  persevered,  and  in  February, 
1776,  the  first  volume  was  published.  The 
success  was  instant,  and  for  a  quarto,  proba^ 
bly  unprecedented.  The  entire  impression 
was  exhausted  in  a  few  days.  The  authoi 
might  almost  have  said,  as  Lord  Byron  aftei 
*  Memoire,  p.  14!^ 
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tbe  pablieatfoo  of  Chtlde  Harold,  that  **  he 
awoke  one  morning  and  foand  himself  fa- 
mom."  In  addition  to  public  applaoee,  he 
ma  gratified  by  the  more  select  praises  of 
Robertson  and  Hume,  and  declares  that  the 
eomptimentarj  letter  of  the  last  '*  overpaid 
the  labors  of  ten  years."  Home  applauds, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  "  prudent  tempera- 
ment "  of  the  historian  in  the  treatment  of 
the  delicate  subjects  of  the  "  celebrated 
cbapters."  Nevertheless,  he  predicted 
"  clamor  ;  "  and  formed  a  much  more  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  effects  on  the  public  mind 
than  Gibbon  had  done.  He  admits  the  na- 
tion's reverence  for  Christianity,  though  he 
calls  it  "  superstition ; "  Gibbon  believed,  or 
t&cted  to  believe,  that  England  sympathized 
with  the  indiflerentism  of  France. 

Two  years  before  the  publication  of  this 
fint  volume  (1774)  Gibbotf  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Liskeard.  His  poliU- 
eal  duties  did  not  suspend  his  prosecution  of 
his  history,  except  on  one  occasion,  and  for 
a  little  while.  In  the  year  1779  he  under- 
took a  task  on  behalf  of  the  ministry,  which, 
if  well  performed,  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
well  rewarded.  The  French  government 
had  issued  a  manifesto  preparatory  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  and  Gibbon  was  solicited  by 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  Lord  Weymouth, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  answer  it.  This  pro- 
'  doced  his  able  Mimoires  Justificattf,  com* 
posed  in  French,  and  delivered  to' the  courts 
of  Europe.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Planti^ions, — 
little  more  than  a  sinecure  in  itself,  but  with 
a  very  substantial  salary  of  nearly  JETSOO  per 
annum.  His  acceptance  displeased  his  polit- 
ical associates,  and  he  was  accused  of  "de- 
serting a  party  in  which,"  he  declares,  "  he 
bad  nerer  enlisted."  A  note  of  Fox,  how- 
ever, on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Gibbon's 
history,  records  a  very  distinct  remembrance 
of  the  historian's  previous  vituperation  of 
tbe  ministry ;  and  this  could  not  but  make 
his  political  services  look  venal.  He  is  $(ud 
to  have  said  that  "  there  would  be  no  hope 
for  England  except  by  taking  off  the  heads 
of  nz  of  the  cabinet,  and  exposing  them  as 
an  example  in  parliament."  Tet  in  a  fort- 
night he  accepted  place.  Lord  ShefBeld 
says  bis  friend  never  intended  the  words  to 
be  taken  HteraUy!  No  doubt,  but  it  suffi- 
eientiy  riiows  what  he  thought  of  the  deserts 
of  the  ministry  be  yet  consented  to  serre^ 


But  who  can  read  the  life  and  works  of 
Gibbon,  and  imagine  him  a  martyr,  whether 
for  love,  politics,  or  religion ! 

At  the  general  election  in  1780,  he  lost 
his  seat  for  Liskeard,  but  was  subsequently 
elected  for  Lymington.  The  ministry  of 
Lord  North,  however,  was  tottering,  and  soon 
afler  fell ;  the  Board  of  Trade  was  abolished, 
and  GKbbon's  salary  vanished  with  it ; — no 
trifle,  for  his  expenditure  had  been  for  three 
years  on  a  scale  somewhat  disproportionate 
to  his  private  fortune.  He  did  not  like  to 
depend  on  statesmen's  promises,  which  are 
proverbially  uncertain  of  fulfilment;  he  a* 
little  liked  to  retrench  ;  and  he  v^as  wearied 
of  parliament,  where  he  had  never  given  any 
but  silent  votes.  Urged  by  such  eonsidera* 
tions,  he  once  more  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
scene  of  his  early  exile,  where  he  might  live  • 
on  his  decent  patrimony  in  a  style  which 
was  imposdble  in  England,  and.  pursue  us* 
embarrassed  his  literary  studies.  He  there- 
fore re86lved  to  ^z  himself  at  Lausanne. 

A  word  only  is  necessary  on  his  parlia- 
mentary career.  Neither  nature  nor  ao* 
quired  habits  qualified  him  to  be  an  orator ; 
his  late  entrance  on  public  life,  bis  natural 
timidity,  his  feeble  voice,  his  limited  com- 
mand of  idiomatic  English,  and  even,  as  he 
candidly  confesses,  his  literary  fame,  were 
all  obstacles  to  success.  "  After  a  fleeting  » 
illusive  hope,  prudence  condemned  me  to  ao* 
quiesoe  in  the  humble  station  of  a  mute.  .  . 
I  was  not  armed  by  nature  and  education 
with  the  intrepid  energy  of  mind  and  voice 
— ^'Vincentem  strepitos  et  natum  rebus 
agendis.'  Timidity  was  justified  by  pride, 
and  even  the  success  of  my  pen  discouraged 
the  trial  of  my  voice."  His  repugnance  to 
public  life  is  strongly  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
his  father  of  a  very  early  date.  He  prays 
that  the  money  which  a  seat  in  parliament 
would  cost  may  be  expended  in  a  mode  more 
agreeable  to  him.  Gibbon  was  eight  and 
thirty  when  be  entered  pariiament ;  and  the 
obstacles  which  even  at  an  earlier  period  he 
would  have  had  to  encounter  were  hardly 
likely  to  be  vanquished  then. 

Nor  had  he  much  political  sagacity*  He 
was  better  skilled  in  investigating  the  past 
than  in  divinbg  the  future.  While  Burke 
and  Fox,  and  so  many  great  statesmen,  pro- 
claimed the  consequence  of  the  collision 
vrith  America,  Gibbon  saw  nothing  but  eolo- 
Diei  in  xebeUioDy  aad  a  paternal  govemmenft 
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jDstlj  incensed.  His  silent  votes  were  all 
given  on  that  hypothesis.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, while  he  abhorred  the  French  revolution, 
be  seemed  to  have  had  no  apprehension,  like 
Chesterfield,  Burke,  or  even  Horace  Walpole, 
of  ita  approach,  or  that  it  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  philosophic  coteries  in  which  he 
had  taken  such  delight. 

In  1781  he  published  two  more  quartos 
of  his  history.  They  excited  less  eontro- 
versy,  and  were  therefore  less  talked  about. 
This  seems  to  have  extorted  from  him  a  half 
murmur  about  "  prejudice  and  neglect.*' 
The  fact  is,  there  was  less  room  for  discus- 
sion and  complaint ;  the  volumes,  however, 
were  read  with  silent  avidity,  and  deserved 
it.  Though  less  exciting  than  the  first,  they 
were  written  with  a  deeper  judgment,  and 

.  were  more  free  firom  the  taint  of  infidelity. 
Having  sold  all  his  property  except  his 
library — to.  him  equally  a  necessary  and  a 
luxury — Gibbon  repaired  to  Lausanne  in 
September,  1783,  and  took  up  his  abode 
with  his  early  friend  Deyverdun,  now  a  resi- 
dent there.  Perfectly  free  from  every  en- 
gagement but  those  which  his  own  tastes 
imposed,  easy  in  his  circumstances,  command- 
ing just  as  much  society  and  that  as  select 
as  he  pleased,  with  the  noblest  scenery 
spread  out  at  his  feet,  no  situation  can  be 

^  imagined  more  fi&vorable  for  the  prosecution 
^  of  his  literary  enterprise ; — a  hermit  in  his 
study  as  long  as  he  ohose,  and  the  most  de- 
lightful recreation  always  ready  for  him  at 
the  threshold.  ''In  London,"  says  he,  "  I 
was  lost  in  the  crowd ;  I  ranked  with  the 
first  families  in  Lausanne,  and  my  style  of 
prudent  expense  enabled  me  to  maintain  a 

fiur  balance  of  reciprocal  civilities 

Instead  of  a  small  house  between  a  street 
and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  to  occupy  a  spa- 
cious and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on 
the  north  side  with  the  city,  and  open  on 
the  south  to  a  beautiful  and  boundless  bori- 
son.  A  garden  of  four  acres  had  been  laid 
9nt  by  the  taste  of  M.  Deyve»iun;  from 
the  garden  a  rich  soenary  of  meadows  and 
vineyards  descends  to  the  Leman  Lake,  and 
the  prospect  Sax  beyond  the  lake  is  crowned 
by  the  stupendous  moantains  of  Savoy."* 
In  this  enviable  retreat,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
a  year  should  have  been  snl&red  to  roll 
lound  before  he  vigorously  resamed  his 
gneat  work,  and  with  many  men  it  would 
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never  have  been  resamed  in  such  a  para- 
dise. We  may  remark  en  passhnt  that  the 
retreat  was  often  enlivened,  or  invaded,  by 
friendly  tourists  from  England,  whose  *'  fre- 
quent incursions"  into  Switzerland  our 
recluse  seems  half  to  lament  as  an  evil. 
What  would  he  have  said  fifty  years  later? 
Among  others,  Mr.  Fox  gave  him  two  "  wel- 
come days  of  free  and  private  society "  in 
1788.  Differing  as  they  did  in  politics.  Gib- 
bon's testimony  to  the  genius  and  character 
of  the  great  statesman  is  highly  honorable  to 
both.  "  Perhaps  no  human  being,"  he  says, 
«(  ^gg  eyQ]p  more  perfectly  exempt  from  the 
taint  of  malevolence,  vanity,  or  falsehood." 

When  once  fairly  reseated  at  his  task  he 
proceeded  in  this  delightful  retreat  leisurely, 
yet  rapidly,  to  its  completion.    The  fourUi, 
fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  were  all  in  manu- 
script before  he  •thought  of  printing.    On 
the  27th  of  June,  1787,  he  was  "  free,"  if 
freedom  can  be  predicated  of  that  condition, 
so  profoundly  natural,  which  Gibbon  has  as 
naturally  delineated.    *<  I  have  presumed,'* 
says  he,  <*  to  mark  the  moment  of  concep- 
tion ;  I  shall  now  commemorate  the  hour  of 
my  final  deliverance.    It  was  on  the  day,  or 
rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I 
wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a 
summer-house  in  my  garden.    After  laying 
down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns   in  a 
berceau  or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which 
commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the 
lake,  and  the  mountains.    The  air  vras  tem- 
perate, \he  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of 
the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and 
all  nature  was  silent.    I  will  not  dissemble 
the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of 
my  freedom, and,  perhaps,  the  establiahment 
of  my  fhme.    But  my  pride  was  soon  hum- 
bled, and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread 
over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken 
an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable 
companion  ;  and  that,  whatsoever  might  be 
the  future  fate  of  my  history,  the  life  of  tbe 
historian  muat  be  short  and  precarious."  • 
Sad  that   the   Consolations  of  Philosophy 
should  have  offered   nothing   better    than 
this! 

Taking  the  manuscript  of  the  last  three 

volumes  with  him.  Gibbon,  after  an  absence 

of  four  years,  once  more  visited  London. 

The  arraag^meats  for  publishing  yolunaaa  so 
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lienlded  hy  their  predeoMbni,  -new  soon 
affected,  and  the  printing  proceeded  apaoe ; 
bot  after  it  was  completed,  a  little  trait  of 
eharaeteristie  ^otiem  for  a  while  delajed 
ibe  publication.  The  great  event  was  to 
sjnchronize  with  the  author's  fifty-firalt 
birthday,  and  the  two  great  events  were 
cdebmted  by  Mr.  Caddl,  the  publisher,  by 
I  third  great  event, — no  less  than  a  literary 
dinner  in  the  author's  honor  ; — where,  says 
QibboD,  (<  I  seemed  to  blush  while  they  read 
u  elegant  compliment  from  Mr.  Hayley." 
Aasaredly  it  ought  to  have  been  no  seeming 
blush  with  which  the  historian  listened  to 
the  fulsome  hyperboles  Of  the  verses  with 
vbich  ihiM^nediocre  Pindar  regaled  him ; 
&Dd  if  he  did  not  blush  for  himself,  he  ought 
to  ba^e  done  so  far  the  Muse. 

The  last  volumes  of  the  work  were  eageiiy 
retd,  bot  much  criticized ;  and,  while  the 
Bine  religious  objections  were  taken,  and 
jutly,  the  author  was  found  more  fault  with 
&r  the  indecency  of  his  notes.  Gibbon 
profesBes  that  he  never  could  understand 
this  charge ;  and  it  is  very  likely  (though 
Tery  hunentable)  that  he  spoke  the  simple 
^th.  In  his  defence  he  says  he  had 
vnpped  up  the  offmsive  matter  in  the 
letned  languagefi ;  but  then,  to  how  many 
tbooaands  of  those  who  read  his  book  wera 
tboie lauguages  familiar!  The  question  is 
u  to  the  necessity  of  such  citations  and  com- 
Miti  as  those  in  which  he  has  indulged, 
VMi  few  will  contend  for  it,  in  the  Biajority 
of  cues,  to  any  legitimate  purpose  of  his* 
tory.  He  also  says  that  he  had  been  equally 
^}  though  less  censured,  in  the  earlier  vol- 
QBei.  This  would  be  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose eren  if  true  ;  but  it  is  hardly  true ;  for 
^t  would  be  easy  to  point  out,  in  the  later 
Tolames,  more  than  one  instance  in  which 
Gibbon  has  gone  completely  out  of  his  way 
to  introduce  impurities  which  none  but  a 
ound  too  accustomed  to  rofohre  such  ideas 
vould  wish  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  others ; 
^nd  one  instance,  at  least,  In  which  he  has 
^^n  to  improvise  a  ludicrous  v«rta /ec/i« 
^f  &  pttsage  for  the  very  purpose  ef  convey- 
ing a  most  groBB  obscenity.  As  a  writer  in 
th«  Quarterly  Review  has  very  justly  re- 
itarked,  •*  the  critical  scrupulosity  w4th 
^bich  be  investigates  the  mos^  nauseous 
<^tail»,  giftittg  tbem  with  the  pertinacity 
&Dd  relish  of  ft  dock  iltering  the  filthiest 
i&Qd  for  its  meaL,"  **  his  sly  innuendoes,  his 


luxurious  ainplttcKtions,''  ditfolDie  a  gross 
and  prurient  mind.  Many  other  men 
equally  sceptical  would  have  shrunk  fironi 
this  kind  of  pollution  ;  he  plunges  into  the 
filth  with  all  the  y^  and  relish  of  a  con- 
genial  sensnallty. 

He  retomed  to  Switzerland  in  July,  1788 ; 
but  the  death  of  his  friend  Deyverdun,  and 
the  ennui  resulting  from  the  loss  of  bis  great 
occupation,  which  had  been  as  a  daily  com- 
panion fbr  so  many  years,  had  divested  hit 
retreat  of  its  chief  charms ;  while  the  pre- 
monitory mutterings  of  the  great  thunder- 
storm of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
reverberated  in  hollow  echoes  even  throogk 
the  quiet  valleys  of  Switaerland,  further 
troubled  his  repose.  At  length  publio 
events,  seconded  by  motives  of  friendship, 
drove  the  historian  to  his  island  home.  fi!e 
arrived  in  England  in  1793.  He  appears  to 
have  amused  himself  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  stay  at  Lausanne  with  his  Memoirs^ 
which,  with  his  correspondence  and  miscel- 
laneous pieces,  it  was  reversed  for  his  friend 
Lord  Sheffield  to  give  to  the  public. 

His  life  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
had  fondly  anticipated,  from  the  *'  laws  of 
probability  so  true  in  general,"  but,  alasf 
**  so  fallacious  in  pt^ticular,"  fifteen  yean 
of*  life.  They  proved  in  his  case  to  bo 
**  fallacious  in  particular,"  for  he  survived 
soaroelya  fourUi  of  the  hoped-for  period. 
He  died  January  16,  1794,  about  nine 
months  after  his  return  to  England.  Singu- 
larly enough,  he  had  been  for  years  afflicted 
by  the  disease  which  at  last  proved  fatal, 
but  had  been  insensible  to  its  importanosi 
and  had  declined,  from  fiilse  delicacy,  to 
seek  medical  aid.  It  was  an  element  of  the 
**  probabilities,"  which  he  had  not  calcu- 
lated. 

Just  before  his  death  he  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  senses,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
with  much  composure ;  but  he  was  evidently 
unconscious  of  the  stealthy  step  of  the 
Destroyer  till  the  curtain  was  suddenly 
drawn,  and  the  blow  struck. 

The  character  of  6ibbon  presents  much 
that  is  personally  and  socially  estimable* 
Of  a  frigid  temperament,  he  had  not  in  his 
composition  one  panicle  of  the  qualities 
which  constitute  moral  greatness  in  any  one 
of  its  many  forms ;  bat  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  he  was  amiable  and  good- 
tempered,  and  capable  of  feeling  and  inspir- 
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iog  a  firm,  though  not  Tery  enthusiastic, 
friendship.  It  must  he  added  that  his 
friendships  were  such  as  did  not  involve  any 
severe  strain  upon  patience,  self-denial, 
generosily,  or  on  his  characteristic  equa- 
nimity. That  equanimity,  it  must  he  al- 
lowed, was  very  little  tried  in  any  way ;  he 
practised  his  philosophy  cheaply.  Bom  to 
competency,  and  at  length  possessed  of  for- 
tune— always  fully  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages which  fortune  briugs  in  her  train — 
provided  with  pleasures  and  occupations  he 
intensely  loved — successful  in  the  great  ob- 
ject of  his  literary  ambition,  which  was  his 
only  strong  passion,  and  the  gratification  of 
which,  as  his  Memoirs  show,  afforded  him 
intense  delight — he  seems,  if  we  but  suppose 
this  world  to  be  all,  to  have  whiled  away  his 
time  here  as  pleasantly  as  any  wise  epicu- 
rean could,  and  to  have  computed  the  sum 
of  his  enjoyments  at  the  doee  with  a  suffi- 
ciently complacent  but  not  erroneous  arith- 
metic* **  M.  d*Alembert  relates,"  says  he, 
*'  that  as  he  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of 
Sans  Souci  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Fred- 
erick said  to  him,  'Do  you  see  that  old 
woman,  a  poor  weeder,  asleep  on  that  sunny 
bank?  She  is  probably  a  more  happy  being 
than  either  of  us.'  TUb  king  and  the  phil- 
osopher may  speak  for  themselves  ;  for  Iny 
part  I  do  not  envy  the  old  woman. "f 

But  with  good-nature  and  social  amenity 
the  praise  of  his  personal  character  almost 
ends.  No  traits,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  of 
eelf-denial,  generosity,  magnanimity,  nobility 
of  mind  mark  his  history.  M.  Vaillant  even 
charges  him  with  **  insensibility  to  all  lofty 
and  generous  sentiments.*^  This  is  too 
strong ;  at  least  if  the  e^epression  of  '*  lofty  " 
sentiments  (a  cheap  way,  it  must  be  admitted, 
of  manifesting  the  more  arduous  virtues), 
may  be  taken  as  a  key  to  character  where 
we  cannot  appeal  to  the  better  test  of  action. 
Of  such  sentiments  of  sympathy  with  mag- 
nanimous virtue,  there  is  no  lack  in  his  De- 
cline and  Fally — if  we  except  two  subjects. 
*<  His  reflections,"  says  Person,  **  are  just 
and  profound  ;  he  pleads  eloquently  for  the 
rights  of  mankind  and  the  duty  of  toleration, 
nor  does  his  humanity  ever  slumber^^nnleBB 
when  women  are  ravished,  and  Christians 
persecuted."  The  exceptions,  it  must  be 
confessed,  out  deep,  and  remind  us  a  little  of 

*  Memoirs,  pp.  182-184. 
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the  indignant  virtue  of  the  Irish  woman, 
who  challenged  her  accusers  to  say,  barrtpg 
theft,  lust,  and  drunkenness,  what  tbey  could 
have  to  allege  against  her.  Vanity  he  bad 
in  abundance,  as  appears  in  his  Memoirs ^ 
indeed,  without  it,  would  any  man  ever  write 
his  autobiography?  Yet  it  is  accompanied 
in  Gibbon  with  much  candor.  Lees  indul- 
gence can  be  given  to  the  oontemptuolis  a^ 
rogance  with  which  he  treats  opponents. 

His  conversation,  though,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, full  of  information,  seems  to  have 
been,  if  not  tinged  with  pedantry,  yet  too 
formal.  He  talked  much  as  he  wrote,  and 
this  prevented  his  attaining  the  ease  and 
grace  of  the  best  colloquial  ^le.  ''His 
conversation,"  says  M.  Suard,  "never  car- 
ried one  away.  Its  fault  was  an  artificiality 
which  never  permitted  him  to  say  any  thing 
unless  well,"»that  is,  well  in  his  estimate ; 
and  so,  in  books,  and  notes,  and  converaationt 
his  diction  was  apt  to  be  recherche\  and  bis 
sentences  a  mosaic. 

Gibbon *s  genius  was  singularly  adapted  to 
the  task  he  undertook.    He  ironically  ob- 
serves, in  his  Memoirs,  that  since  *'  philoso- 
phy has  exploded  all  innate  ideas  and  natural 
propensities,'*'  fortuitous  causes  in  early  life 
must  be  alleged  to  account  for  the  invincible 
bent  of  his  mind  to  history.    But  be  dis- 
tinctly intimates  his  convictions  to  the  con- 
trary in  another  part  of  his  Memoirs : ''  After 
his  oracle  Dr.  Johnson,  my  friend  Sir  Joehoa 
Reynolds  denies  all   original   genius,  any 
natural  propensity  of  the  mind  to  one  art  or 
science  rather  than  another.    Without  en- 
gaging in  a  metaphysical,  or  rather  verbal, 
dispute,  I  know  by  experience  that  from  my 
early  youth  I  aspired  to  the  character  of  an 
historian."  •    No  just  philosophy  is  likely 
to  explode  <•  innate"  aptitudes  of  funda- 
mental peculiarities  of  mind,  whether  generic 
or  individual ;   and   to  these,  at  least  as 
strongly  as  to  education  or  accident,  must  we 
attribute  each  special  bias  of  genius.    Not 
that  these  last  have  little  to  do  with  the 
character  of  intellect,  which  is  finally  the 
result  of  two  variables— H)ertain  original  ten- 
dencies of  mind,  and  the  discipline  to  which 
the  mind  has  been  subjected.    It  is  a  depar- 
ture  perhaps   from   ordinary  language  to 
speak  of  jome  one  distinct  endowment  of 
mind,  or  congeries  of  endowments,  and  call 
it  an  historic  genins,  in  the  same  way  we 
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speak  of  a  pbiloaophical  or  poetical  genius ; 
but,  if  the  phraoe  be  erer  allowable,  it  is 
aamredly  to  in  the  case  of  Qibbon. .  It  may 
"foe  more  proper  to  say,  however,  that  he  had 
ID  laige  meaeare  all  those  separate  endow- 
ments, which,  in  conjunction,  best  fit  a  man 
for  this  department  of  composition ;  some  of 
them  hardly  compatible  at  all,  and  scarcely 
erer  seen  united.  In  him  all  were  possessed 
in  a  harmony  and  perfection  seldom  equalled, 
perhaps  never  surpassed ;  a  most  retentive 
memory,  the  most  active  powers  of  acqui- 
sition, indomitable  industry,  a  mind  capable 
equally  of  ascending  to  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, and  of  descending  to  the  most  minute 
surveys;  of  appreciating  the  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  classic  literature,  and  yet  of  de- 
lighting in  the  verbal  criticism,  tedious  col- 
lations, and.  dry  antiquarian  research  by 
which  the  text  is  established  or  illustrated  ; 
of  celebrating  the  more  imposing  events  of 
history  with  congenial  pomp  of  description, 
and  of  investigating  with  the  dullest  plod- 
der's patience  and  perseverance  the  origin 
of  nations,  the  emigrations  of  obscure  tribes, 
and  the  repulsive  yet  instructive  problems 
which  ethnology  presents.  Accordingly,  the 
widest  deductions  of  historic  philosophy 
alternate  in  his  pages  with  attempts  to  fix 
the  trae  reading  of  an  obscure  passage  or  a 
minute  point  of  chronology  or  geography. 
It  may  even  be  said  that  in  these  last  inves- 
tigations he  took  almost  as  much  delight  as 
in  depicUng  the  grander  scenes  of  history, 
and  sarrendered  himself  as  absolutely  for  the 
time  to  the  migrations  of  the  Goths  and 
Scythians  as  to  the  campaigns  of  Belisarius 
or  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens.  It  must 
be  added  that  never  has  any  historian  evinced 
greater  logical  sagacity  in  making  compara- 
tively obscure  details  yield  important  infer- 
ences, or  held  vnth  a  firmer  hand  the  balance 
in  the  case  of  conflicting  probabilities ;  none 
who  has  exhibited  sounder  judgment  or  self- 
control  (always  excepting  Christianity)  in 
where  it  is  so  easy  for  learned  enthu- 
to  run  into  fanciful  hypotheses.  To 
these  qualities  must  be  added  a  singular  skill 
in  marshalling  for  effect  the  diversified  and 
multifarious  matters  of  his  history,  and  often 
much  richness  of  imagination  and  great 
graphic  art  in  investing  their  more  pic- 
turesque features'  with  the  brilliant  tints  and 
colors,  the  due  light  and  shade,  which  belong 
to  historic  pamting. 
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Of  the  many  high  qualities  which  charac- 
terise his  history,  perhaps  none  is  more 
marked  than  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
managed  to  manoeuvre,  so  to  speak,  the  vast 
array  of  facts  which  crowd  its  pages.  It  is 
the  amplest  historic  canvas  ever  spread,  the 
largest  historic  painting  ever  executed  by  a 
single  hand.  The  history  of  Rome  is,  for 
the  many  centuries  which  Gibbon  treats,  the 
history  of  the  world  ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
that  he  should  have  been  able  to  work  with 
80  much  ease  such  vast  and  incon^uous 
materials  with  so  much  unity  of  design; 
that  he  should  have  been  able  (so  to  speak) 
to  exhibit  the  many-colored  nations  of  all 
varieties  of  costume,  habits,  languages,  and 
religions  in  one  tolerably  consistent  tableau. 
The  history  is  a  sort  of  moving  panorama  of 
the  nations ;  and  as  tribe  after  tribe,  nation 
after  nation,  Celt,  Goth,  Saracen,  and  Sar- 
matian  appear  on  the  scene  from  the  obscur> 
ity  of  their  original  seats,  they  blend  with 
grace  in  the  picturesqde  narrative.  His  his- 
tory is  like  the  Indus  or  the  Mississippi, 
swelling  and  still  swelling  by  a  thousand 
tributary  floods,  which  augment  its  volume, 
and  tinge  its  vraters,  but  without  destroying 
the  identity  or  the  pervading  character  of 
the  stream. 

The  style  of  Gibbon  has  great  merits, 
mixed  with  some  not  trivial  defects.  The 
**  luminous  Gibbon,"  was  a  phrase  of  Sheri* 
dan  in  his  speech  on  Hastings*  trial,  with 
which  Gibbon  was  much  delighted:  but 
which  the  malicious  wit  afterwards  playfully 
denied,  and  said  he  must  have  meant  the 
**  voluminous  Gibbon.*'  Yet  the  epithet 
may  well  ^stand.  The  diction  is  precise, 
energetic,  massive  ;  splendid  where  the  pic- 
torial demands  of  the  narrative  require  it, 
as  that  of  Livy ;  and  sometimes,  where  pro- 
found reflections  are  to  be  concisely  ex* 
pressed,  as  sententious  and  graphic  as  that 
of  Tacitus.  Less  can  be  said  for  the  sources 
of  his  diction  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently  idiomatia 
English,  and  bears  everywhere  the  traces  of 
his  early  addictedneBS.to  French .  The  Galli* 
oisms  are  in  many  places  amusingly  per- 
verse. Thus,  for  example,  his  constant  use 
of  "  prevents  '*  in  the  old  sense  of  *<  antici- 
pate *'  sometimes  leads  to  ludicrous  apparent 
contradiction,  as  when  he  tells  us  that  **  The 
prefect  had  signalissed  his  fidelity  to  Maximin 
by  the  alacrity  .with  which  he  had  obeyed 
and  eren  jfreverUed  the  oraei  aandates  of 
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the  tyrant ;  "  or,  agaia,  that  *'  the  fortanate 
mil  assbted  and  eren  prevented  the  hand  of 
oultivation." 

The  structure  of  hie  style  is  open  to  still 
greater  objections  than  his  dktioiu  Haiw 
xnonious  as  it  often  is,  it  is  too  frequently 
set  and  formal ;  deficient  in  flexibility.  It 
is  apt  to  pall  on  the  ear  by  the  too  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  same  cadence  at  equal  in- 
tervals, and  the  too  unq>aring  use  of  anti- 
thesis. It  is  not  veined  marble,  but  an  ex- 
quisite tesselation  ;  not  the  fluent,  naturally 
winding  stream,  but  a  stately*  aqueduct, 
faced'  with  stone,  adorned  with  wooded  em- 
bankments, or  flowing  over  noble  arches,  but 
an  aqneduct  still.  It  is  a  just  criticism  of 
Sir  *James  Mackintosh,  that  probably  no 
writer  ever  derived  less  benefit  from  his  pro- 
fessed models.  Pascal,  Voltaire,  Hume, 
were  his  delight,  and  he  acknowledges  (as  so 
unsuccessful  a  pupil  well  might)  that  he 
often  closed  the  pages  of  the  last  with  a 
feeling  of  despair.  Addison  and  Swift  he 
read  for  the  very  purpose  of  improving  his 
acquaintance  with  idiomatic  English,  yet, 
as  the  above  critic  remarks,  '*  with  so  little 
success,  that  in  the  very  act  of  characteriz- 
ing these  writers,  he  has  deviated  not  a  little 
from  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  is  their 
peculiar  distinction." 

The  irony  of  Gibbon,  on  which  he  evi- 
dently plumed  himself,  is  in  him  no  pleasant 
feature,  not  merely  because  in  history  it  can 
seldom  be  in  place  if  much  indulged,  but  be- 
eause  it  is  especially  distasteful  to  the  great 
majority  of  his  readers  when  applied  to 
those  deeply  serious  themes  on  which  he 
usually  exercises  it.  He  flattered  himself,  as 
already  seen,  that  F&bc&Vb  Provindai^Letters 
had  taught  him  to  use  this  weapon  grace- 
fully ;  as  little,  it  may  be  retorted,  as  Addi- 
son and  Swift  had  taught  him  the  use  of 
idiomatic  English.  The  diflbrence  between 
an  innocent  smile  and  a  sardonic  grin  is 
scarcely  greater  than  that  between  the  irony 
of  Pascal  and  the  irony  of  Gibbon  ;  the  one 
speaks  with  a  sweet  riant  air,  as  with  the 
oonsciousness  that  what  is  ridiculed  is  ridi- 
culous ;  the  other  with  a  cautious,  stealthy, 
Guy  Faux  look,  as  if  oonscious  of  a  sinister 
purpose.  Gibbon's  irony  almost  always 
wears  a  sneer,  and  seldom  provokes  the  smile 
of  the  reader,  even  ^here  the  subject  does 
not  repel  it.  Not  only  so,  it  is  so  elaborate 
•a  lo  loM ' waeh  of  its  graoe  efm  whore  iteo- 


cent :  in  other  cases  it  is  often  so  masked  as 
to  leave  the  reader  (Pascal  is  never  thus 
chargeable)  in  doubt  whether  the  author 
meant  what  he  seemed  to  mean,  or  whether 
he  is  not  meditatiog,  by  the  very  form  of 
expression,  a  pusillanimous  escape  from  the 
inferences  that  may  be  legitimately  founded 
on  it. 

We  have  expressed  ungrudging  admiration 
of  the  great  merits  of  this  astonishing  work. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  one  pervading  blemish, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  with  similar  impar- 
tiality. That  blemish  is,  of  course,  the 
treatment  of  Christianity. 

If  the  Christian  public  had  given  itself 
time  to  reflect,  it  would  Have  been  seen  that 
Gibbon's  attack  really  afforded  little  cause 
for  alarm.    The  purpose  of  the  assassin-like 
stroke  from  behind  the  curtain  of  his  irony 
is  plain  enough ;    but  is  really  a  brutufn 
fubnen.    Gibbon  himself  has  provided  for 
his  own  defeat  by  his  very  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  assault.    If  he  meant,  as  he  seemed 
to  insinuate  rather  than  affirm  (or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  insinuated  while  in  words 
he  expressly  a£bined  the  contrary),  that  hia 
<'five  secondary  causes"  gave  a  probable 
natural  solution  of   the  origin  and  early 
triumphs  of  Christianity-^-then  the  wh<^ 
thing  vras  a  ludicrous  instance  of  wmpotf 
np^refjov,  or,  as  oar  proverb  has  it,  of  *'  the 
cart  before  the  horse."    The  story  begins  all 
too  late ;  the  **  causes  "  require  as  much  to 
be  accounted   for  as  the  *' effects;"     or, 
rather,  they  are  among  the  very  effects  to  be 
accounted  for.    According  to  this  mode  of 
explaining  the  origin  of  Christianity,  causes 
are  assigned  which  implied   not  only  its 
existence,  but  its  activity;  in  other  words, 
the  hypothesis  assigns  Christianity  itself  aa 
a  cause  of  itself,  and  its  success  as  a  ground 
of  its  sncoess.    Thus,  for  example,  if  he  is 
to  be  supposed  (as  he  evidently  wishes  the 
reader  to  infer)  to.  be  acoonntisg  for  tbe 
purely  human  origin  and  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity,— the  most  potent  secondary  causes 
he  assigns  are  the  zeal,  morality,  viitQe,^ 
unity,*   and   so   forth,  of   the   Christian 

*  As  to  his  third  secondary  cause,  **  miracles,** 
the  same  may  be  said  as  of  his  ironically  conceded 
primarycanse.  He  either  meant  that  miracles  had 
Seen  performed,  or  not;  if  he  did,  he  of  course  coo- 
cedes  the  main  point;  if  he  did  not,  then  he  is  giv* 
mg  a  nothina  (by  a  new  name)  to  account  for  tho 
success  of  Christianity.  If  it  be  said  that  what 
he  meant  was  the  pretension  to  miracles,  thougii 
miracles  there  were  none,  it  is  very  likely  ;  bnt 
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ihvieh ;  mMnwiiile,  tb<  tctj  thing  that 
douDdi  ezplamtion  ti  jngt  the  nidden 
apparition  in  ths  world  of  this  ringalai 
^wnomenon,  tb«  ChriRtian  church,  wiUi 
tlii*  bright  retinae  of  virtnei ;  how  it  wu 
that  a*  Bjctem  from  which  the  Jews  have 
recoiled  more  than  anj  other  nation  for  the 
laat  eighteen  hundred  ;ean,  should  have 
■prong  lip  in  their  boeom,  in  spite  of  all 
their  national  antipathies;  how  it  was  that 
a  sTvtein  which  woa  scaroel;  less  odiong  from 
Its  origin,  its  chataoter,  iU  doctrine*  (in  a 
word,  erery  thing),  to  all  other  nations, 
■boald  nererthelese  have  foond  ila  pmaeljtes 
■0  rapidlj  in  every  part  of  tba  Roman 
anpire ;  and  Id  a  few  centuiiea,  not  oalj 
gained  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  that 
ntarvedloas  "  virtue  "  and  "  wal  "  which  it 
indeed  might  cause,  but  which  could  hordlj 
otoM  it,  bat  dethroned  all  the  deities  of 
Olympne,  and  became  the  eetabliebed  reli- 
gion of  the  empire !  7A<if  was  the  problem ; 
ud  QibboD  takes  it  up  long  after  Christian- 
ttj  had  made  good  its  footing,  and  sangna, 
IT  he  means  what  he  seems  to  mean,  oanaes 
for  its  origin  and  saccess,  wfaieh  already 
picmippofle  both  origin  and  success !  It  ia 
■B  tfaoagfa  a  man  were  seeking  the  source  of 
the  Nila,  and,  ascending  no  higher  than  the 
OitaTaeta,  avows  that  he  finds  its  fountain 
there.  Soota  is  the  value  of  Gibbon's  hy- 
pothans,  (v^^fl'n^  be  intended  hisMOOndary 
caoMB  to  account  for  the  origin  and  trinmphs 
of  Chriatianitj ;  but,  na  before  laid,  lie 
■Bade  a  provision  for  his  retreat,  bj  nomin- 
allj  granting  the  "  tmth  of  the  dootrlneand 
the  providence  of  Qod  -'  to  be  the  great 
cansa  of  the  saooeas  of  Christianity.  Seri- 
ooalj,  ona  would  Imagine,  (if  we  did  not 
know  hie  manner),  that  he  meant  all  this  ; 
for  in  bis  Vindication,  in  reply  to  Davis, 
vbere  he  take* -occasion  bcieflj  to  mention 
IFaMm's  Leltert,  and  to  excuse  himself  froi 


Tvplj,  be  appeals  to  tiiis  very  oonceasion  as 
a  reaaon  for  dienee!  He  says:  "  The  re- 
narka  of  l>r.  Watson  consist  note  properly 
oT  general  arganentation  than  of  partionlu 
He  fairly  owns  that  I  have  ez- 

IU7  to  teplj  that  tboogb  sach  pretan- 
0  of  service  whoa  a  TaIi|^OD 
tertdUtd,  there  Is  no  example 
ttf  tke  giKtlKHi  by  siinmmg 
CwiaUan  leligloni)  of  a  relt- 
tdiif  tfni^on  meh  buudont 
liere  are  many  axamples  of 
ipla;  that  Is,  Glbboo'*  can** 

m  aas.   Toi~>  xm.    30 
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preaely  allowed  the  full  and  irrseiatible 
weight  of  the  first  great  cause  of  the  sooeess 
of  Christianity  ;  and  be  is  too  candid  to 
deny  that  the  Eve  tecondory  oauses,  which  I 
had  attempted  to  explain,  operated  with 
tome  degree  of  active  energy  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  that  great  event.  The 
only  qucation  which  remains  between  us 
relates  to  the  degree  of  the  weight  and  effect 
of  those  secondary  oanaes ;  and,  as  I  am 
persuaded  that  oar  philoaopby  is  not  of  the 
dogmatic  kind,  we  riiould  soon  acknowledge 
that  this  precise  dq;ree  cannot  be  ascertained 
by  reasoning,  nor  perhaps  be  expressed  by 
words."  *  This  language,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Gibbon  wu  still  really  ironiang, 
greatly  aggravates  the  diaingenuouBnees  of 
the  "celebrated  chkptera."  But  either  he 
meant  what  he  said,  or  be  did  not;  if 
he  did,  it  of  oonrse  formally  surrenders  the 
argument  which  infidelity  has  founded  on 
the  supposed  sufficiency  of  hia  "  secondary  " 
caaees ;  if  he  did  not  mean  it,  be  of  cootse 
evades  the  very  qaeetion  which  his  antago- 
nist (and  every  other  discreet  antagonist) 
wonld  contest  with  him,  by  ironically  afiect- 
ing  argument. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  not  only 
that  the  Chrisliim  feels  that  the  "  secondary 
oaoaca  "  of  Gibbon  do  not  toiuh  the  princi- 
pal problem, — bnt  that  infidelity  has  oon- 
fessed,  in  a  'most  significant  way,  a  NmiUr 
mistriut,  by  laborioosiy  constructing  other,, 
and  often  reciprocally  deatmctive  hypotheses,, 
to  account  for  the  intractable  phenomena.. 
That  of  Strauss  is  one,  which,  unlike  that 
of  Gibbon,  piofessea  to  track  Uie  orij^  of 
Christianity  to  its  cradle;  but  iUthfully  rep- 
resents that  of  Gibbon  and  many  more,  in  , 
one  respect,  that  it  is  epbement.  It  ia 
even  now  fast  losing  its  transient  fratige. 
The  shiniog  exhalations  from  the  hog  of 
scepticism    glimmer,    flicker,    and    vanish. 


Fortuitous  myth,  deliberate  fiction,  deep 
fraud  practising  on  simplicity,  deep  fanati- 
cism praotiaog  on  itself, — have  alf  under 
various  modifications  been  resorted  to,.as  the 
contradictory  basis  of  infidel  tbeoriesi  and 
have  been  saecesnvely  abandoned:  The 
problem  of  the  origin  of  tuch  a  system  of 
Christianity  under  tueh  droanutaaoes,  and 
with  such  results,  vritbin  a  given-  oentuy, 
still  presents  the  aneient  diScnlty..  Hsan- 
Ul..  ne 
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while  it  may  now  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 
chief  hypotheses  have  heen  exhausted ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
vast  majority  who  examine  Christianity  will 
be,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  of  Batler's 
opinion,  that  nothing  bat  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  will  harmonize  the  facts. 

But  still  further ;  it  is  a  special  weak- 
ness in  Gibbon's  theory  that,  so  far  from  his 
"  secondary  causes  "  being  sufficient  to  ao- 
count  for  the  origin,  they  do  not  even  ao- 
CDunt  for  the  progress  of  the  gospel :  they 
are,  when  closely  investigated,  quite  as  often 
opposed  to  that  progress;  sometimes  most 
have  been  far  greater  hindrances  than  helps. 
Nbthing  can  be  more  infelicitous  than  some 
of  his  suppositions.  Fov  example,  he  imag- 
ines .that  the  "  intolerant  zeal "  of  Christi- 
anity— which  expressed  the  most  open  and 
derisive  contempt  of  all  the  gods,  consecrated 
by  the  clossio  mytholo^es — ^was  a  mysterious 
advantage  to  it !  That  the  austere  virtue 
with  which,  be  it  secollected,  it  not  only  re- 
coiled from  the  too  welcome  lauty  of  a 
iovial  heathenism,  but  enlarged  the  circle  of 
moral  duties  by  adding  the  demands  of  the 
most  diffusive  and  refined  spiritual  purity — 
would  somehow  attract  votaries !  That  its 
visions  of  immortality— of  a  heaven  so  unal- 
luring— of  a  hell  so  terrible — ^would  be  of 
magnetic  forced  surely  these  are  problematic 
auxiliaries.  Similarly,  some  of  the  facts  he 
assumes  are  purely  imagmary ;  he  attributes 
the  zeal  of  proselytism  manifested  by  the 
Christians  to  a  Jewish  origin,  forgetting  that 
the  zed  of  the  Jews  was  just  of  the  opposite 
kind ;  that  Judaism  was  as  exclusive  as  Chris- 
tianity is  catholic.  There  may  be,  no  doubt, 
zeal  for  freedom  and  zeal  for  slavery ;  but 
because  each  is  zeal^  it  would  be  odd  to 
derive  one  from  the  other.  Another  cause 
to  which  he  attributes  much,  was,  alas !  too 
often  non-existent,  and  its  effects  were  at 
least  neutralized  by  opporite  causes.  It  is 
the  unity  of  the  early  church ;  its  close 
compacted  organization !  Surely  a  riogular 
topic  of  compliment,  and  even  at  a  very 
early  period  a  doubtful  source  of  strength. 
The  divisions,  jealousies,  and  quarrels  of 
Christians,  were  from  the  very  first  their 
weakness  and  theur  shame ;  and  must  have 
been  at  least  as  influential  to  retard,  as  ever 
their  union  was  tq  advance,  the  progress  of 
t  the  gospel. 

In  oonolasion,  Ohri^tiatM  may  take  some 


encouragement  from'  Qibbon's  finllure.  If 
ever  man  oonld  hope  to  be  the  historic 
champion  of  infidelity  with  success,  it  was 
he.  His  work  has  such  prodigious  merits  in 
nearly  every  thing  but  its  treatment  of 
Christianity,  oa  to  have  procured  its  almost 
universal  perusal-;  it  has  now  been  published 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  ;  and  what, 
relatively  to  Christianity,  have  been  its 
effects?  Quite  inappreciable.  His  manage* 
ment  of  this  high  argument  is  generally  con* 
sidered  as  the  great  blot  of  the  vrork ;  as  a 
sufficient,  or  even  plansible»  account  of  the 
oriffin  and  early  triumphs  of  Christianity,  it 
is  for  the  most  part  abandoned  by  infidels 
themselves. 

The  New  *  Testament^  somehow,  still 
manage!^  to  impress  the  bulk  of  mankind 
who  exasoine  it,  with  an  indelible  conyiction 
that  it  is  the  fruit  of  neither  imposture,  fio- 
tion,  nor  fanaticism,  and  that  the  facts  oodp 
nected  with  the  propagation  of  the  religion 
it  embodies  are  historic  verities.  Since  men 
have  persisted  in  this  bdief,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  such  men  as  Bolingbroke,  VoU 
taire,  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  to  disabuse  thens,' 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  enterprise  in 
which  such  champions  have  failed  will  be 
successfully  achieved  by  other  handa. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  Christianity 
be  falsot  i^  vvill,  nevertheles,.  $hot  be  ex- 
ploded. 

The  manner  in  which  Gibbon  prosecatee 
his  object  affords,  no  doubt«  great  facilities 
for  exciting  prejudices  against  Christianity, 
and  ample  scope  for  his  cherished  sneer. 
Christianity  does  not  enter  on  the  scene  till 
it  had  degenerated  in  some  degree  from  its 
primitive  purity,  and  had  contracted  manj 
pollutions.  The  foibles  and  follies  of  its  sid* 
herents  of  course  aflbrd  a  very  easy  triumph, 
to  the  satirist. 

The  Christian  religion,  ono»  originated, 
and  having  achieved  an  initial  sacceos,  -waa 
left  to  straggle  with  all  th^oorropting  infla- 
ences  of  the  world,  and,  as  might  be  ex« 
pected,  did  not  come  off  nniijured.  Broogh] 
into  contagious  contact  with  false  philoBo^ 
phies  and  degrading  superstitions,  and  gatli^ 
ering  converts  from  those  who  were  but  par^ 
tially  reclaimed  from  either,  no  wonder  tHa* 
its  purity  vnui  blemished.  But  all  iHia 
which  is  favorable  to  Gibbon's  satire,  is  nm 
thing  bnt  fiivorable  to  his  argument ;  for  tkk 
characteristics  of  Christianitjj  to  whioh,  on 
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noroent,  he  irould  &in  anign  Bucli  wonder- 
fal  eicscj,  are  anon  exhibited  in  a  very 
HSmat  light ;  kra  altematelj,  as  the  ezi- 
ffaaea  of  his  argtuaeat  or  the  gratification 
of  hia  matignily  ma;  dictate,  the  objects  of 
mpect  or  coatempt.  Thus,  the  leal  and  the 
pint;  of  muners  whieh  are  now  bo  potent 
lUDM  of  succeee,  are  doit  transformed,  thi 
m  into  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  the  other 
into  auiteritj  and  grimaee.  Bnt  velis  el 
Kais:  if  Cbristianitj  may  but  t>e  discred- 
iud,  the  historian  seems  but  little  troubled 
b;  hie  onn  inconsistencies.  Tbns,  to  give 
utter  iaetaiices  of  this  blind  anlmosi^: 
ntDctimes  the  Christians  are,  nearly  ^I, 
fMwty-rtricken  wretches,  the  very  dregs  of 
"vittj;  preeently  they  have  plenty  of 
riehnuBong  them,  and  the  mere  pKtdigality 
of  Ibeit  benerotence  is  no  inconsiderable 
tiit  for  proedytiam :  at  one  time  the  early 
ChiittuM,  fbr  ft  certain  purpose,  are  too 
(^•rare  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Ro- 
nu great;  then,  foranotiier  pnrpose,  it  is 
nddcDlj  Temarkdbh  that  illiutriona  men 
'il' Tuitns  and  Seneea  coald  have  been  so 
iWDiitiU  to  its  existence,  or  have  regarded 
'I'llhiDchapafhy ! 
Thg  historian,  in  short,  has  greatly  dimin- 
'  iArithe  pemiciouB  effbct  of  hia  attack,  by 
'  I'm  osimui  he  everywhere  betrays.  It  Is 
'  1«tof  inveteratfl  prejadice,  of  resolute  hos- 
'  %.  OnthisonetopicheisneyermovT 
SnnDos  or  noble  emotions.  The  excellence 
•f  the  Christnn  ethics,  indeed,  is  coldly 
Mwied;  bot  even  Gibbon  could  hardly 
toy  that. 
Tfa«  sixteenth  chapter  Is  in  some  respects 
*mtltan  the  fifteenth  ;  for  in  hia  anxiety 
^  depreciate  the  numbers  and  heroism  of 
^  Christian  martyrs,  he  forgets  what  is  di 
to  hie  pTofcMed  maxims  of  toleration,  w 
"^MiKS,  if  nof  the  apologist,  the  palliatoi 
of  the  moat  odibos  persecution.  Bat, hie 
'^nct  here  has  been  rebuked  by  ohe  whose 
""innitly  calm  and  judicial  spirit,  and  ex- 
nption  bom  all  suspicion  of  religloos  fa- 
■•liciem,  render  his  testimony  particularly 
'■pwive.  "  The  sixteenth  chapter,"  saya 
^  JkDKS  Haekintoeh,  ■'  I  cannot  help  con- 
ni^-_  ^  ingenious  and  epeeiona, 

iful,  extenuation  of  thrcruel- 
by  the  Roman  magistrates 
istians.  It  is  written  in  the 
ly  fketiona  spirt  of  prgadioe 
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h&s  been  the  subject  of  much  blame  for  his 
leal  or  supposed  lenity  toward  the  Spanish 
murderers  and  tyrants  in  America.  That 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Mr.  Gibbon  did  not 
excite  the  aame  or  greater  disapprobation,  la 
a  proof  of  the  nnphiloMpbical  and  indeed 
&natical  animosity  against  Christianity 
whlcb  was  so  prevalent  during  the  htter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century."*  It  i« 
also  well  obeerted  by  M.  Gaizot,  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  In  his  history  that  does 
not  move  Gibbon  more  than  Christianity  and 
its  fortunes.  The  achievements  of  a  vigorous 
barbarism — the  sanguinary  conquests,  even 
the  odiODS  cruelties  of  a  Bajuet  or  a  Tomer- 
lane — are  desctibed  with  more  animation 
than  the  moral  conquests  of  Christianity. 
One  would  have  imagined  that  at  least  the 
prodigious  influence  of  Christianity,  true  or 
false,  on  the  world's  history  and  civiliiation, 
would  have  been  a  tempting  theme  for  the 
philosophical  historian's  speculation.  Yet, 
OS  the  above  vrril«r  has  observed,  it  is  a  topio 
almost  nnappreoiated  by  him.  A  single 
sentence  from  M.  Ouixot's  article  in  tha 
Biographic  UniverttUe  well  ezpreaece  the 
above  tmila.  "Apr6»  t'6tre  efforcfi  de  rfr- 
balsser  le  courage  h^roTque  del  martyrs  Chr^ 
tiens,  il  prend  plaisir  ii  c^Mbrer  le  ftrocea 
exploits  de  Tamerlan  et  des  l^taree:  la 
grandeur  materlille,  si  on  peut  le  dire,  le 
frappebeaucoupplusqnelagrandenrmorale; 
et  lea  £lans  d'une  vertu  sublime  no  pinitrant 
point  j'usqu'  k  soname,  tandls  que  les^carta 
d'une  force  barbore  s^duissent  son  imagina- 
tion et  ^garent  son  jugement." 

It  is  diffibalt,  OS  several  critics  have  re- 
marked, to  account  for  Qibbon's  extreme 
injueticeto  Ohristianity.  Some  have  fancied, 
and  himself  in  his  later  days  would  fain 
conn^nance  the  fancy,  that  it  was  partly 
dae  to  his  "  conservative  politics ;  "  because 
he  regaided  Christianity  as  be  would  a 
"modern  innovation,"  and  yearned,  with 
deaperate  fldelify  to  antiquity,  over  the  old 
heaHieniam  it  supplanted;  because  he  felt 
much  as  be  didat  seeing  the throneof  Fiance 
menaced  by  revolutionary  fury  !  A  remark- 
able passage  to  this  effect  occurs  in  one  of 
his  latest  letters  to  Lord  Sheffield,  dated  1790. 
Hesays;  "Burke's book  isamoetadmirablo 
medicine  against  the  fVench  disease,  whioli 
boa  mode  too  muoh  progress  eren  in  this 
happy  country.  I  admire  hia  eloqneDoe,I 
I'*  Ufii,  voL  t  p.  S4S. 
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approTO  his  politics,  I  adore  his  ohiralry, 
and  I*  can  forgiye  eyen  his  saperstition. 
The  primitiye  church,  which  I  haye  treated 
with  some  freedom,  was  itself  at  that  time  an 
innoyation,  and  I  was  attached  to  the  old 
Pagan  establishment."*  To  most  this  has 
appeared  an  after-thought^  and  justly.  For 
was  eyer  an  argument  more  suicidal !  When 
he  wrote,  Christianity,  right  or  wrong,  was 
in  possession ;  and  to  attempt  to  destroy  it 
was  to  do  that  yery  work  of  destruction 
which  he  professed  to  deprecate ;  yet  he  had 
the  effrontery  to  say  in  his  Memoir^  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  reyolution  :  '<  I 
haye  sometimes  thought  of  writing  a  dialogue 
of  the  dead,  iti  which  Lucian,  Erasmus,  and 
Voltaire,  should  mutually  acknowledge  the 
danger  of  exposing  an  old  superstition  to 
the  contempt  of  a  blind  and  fanatio  multi- 
tude."! Assuredly  he  should  haye  made 
himself  a  fourth  interlocutor  in  the  dia- 
logue, and  confessed  that  he  was  the  greatest 
culprit,  in  this  kind,  of  his  whole  genera- 
tion. Christianity,  which,  eyen  if  accord- 
ing to  him  a  <*  superstition,"  could  plead 
the  hoary  prescription  of  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years,  he  did  his  best  to  undermine, 
because  so  many  centuries  ago  itr  had  de- 
throned poor  Jupiter !  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples, had  he  liyed  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
he  ought  to  haye  exemplified  his  zeal  against 
innoyation  by  being  jealous  of  the  upstart 
of  Olympus,  pleaded  for  the  restoration  of 
Saturn,  or  eyen  gone  back  to  the  more 
«<  primitiye  tradition  "  of  <*  Chaos  and  Old 
Night!" 

It  would  haye  been  well  if  the  oontempo- 
raries  of  Gibbon  had  adopted  that  moderate 
estimate  of  his  attack  on  Christianity  which 
experience  has  now  justified  us  in  forming. 
As  it  was,  the  public  took  fright,  and  num- 
berless hasty  replies  were  publiAed, — some 
of  them  insolent  and  abusiye,  most  of  them 
very  inadequate  in  point  of  learning  and 
logic,  and  none  of  them,  if  we  except  those 
of  Watson  and  Lord  Hailes,  of  much  yalue. 

*  Gibbon's  Works,  yol.  r.  p.  214. 
t  lb.,  p.  181. 
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That  of  Watson  alone  touched  the  real 
points  of  the  oontroyersy,  and  showed  that 
Gibbon's  sophistry  left  the  great  problem  as 
it  was.  It  is  a  pity  that  Gibbon,  instead  of 
replying,  eyaded  it  by  that  disingenuoas 
feint  o£  agreement  on  the  main  point  at 
issue,  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made. 

The  only  adyersary  whom  he  honored 
with  distinct  refutation  was  Dayis,  whose 
unworthy  attempt  to  depreciate  the  great 
historian's  learning,  and  captious,  cayilling, 
acrimonious  charges  of  petty  inaccuracies 
and  discreditable  falsification,  gaye  Gibbon 
an  easy  triumph.  It  was,  as  he  said,  a 
«  sufficient  humiliation"  to  yanquish  Bucb 
an  adyersary.  At  the  same  time  it  most  be 
confessed  that  he  selected  his  adyersary  dis- 
creetly. 

The  charges  of  inaccuracy  against  Gibbon 
in  the  citation  of  his  authorities  haye  often 
been  repeated,  but  they  are  not,  except  to  a 
yery  limited  extent,  substantiated  in  the 
estimate  of  the  most  recent  and  competent 
of  his  editors.  In  his  treatment  of  Chris- 
tianity, his  inyeterate  and  resdnte  prejadioei 
may  account  for  his  partial  eyidence  and 
peryerted  logic  without  accusing  him,  ai 
Dayis  did,  of  ignorance,  which  cannot  be 
suspected,  or  of  deliberate  suppressio  verii 
which  one  would  not  suspect. 

I||is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  the 
yarious  editions  of  Gibbon's  works,  or  to 
enter  into  the  yoluminoue  literature  thej 
haye  eyoked.  It  may-  be  well  to  mention, 
howeyer,  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Dedine 
and  Fall  recently  put  forth  in  eight  yolomes 
octayo,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  W. 
Smith,  and  which  embodies  the  notes  of 
Professor  Milman  and  M.  Gnisot. 

He  who  would  obtain  a  full  insight  into 
the  character  and  genius  of  Gibbon,  would 
do  well  to  consult  not  only  the  Memoir,  but 
the  Letters  and  Journals ;  his  life  was  em- 
phatically  that  of  a  student  and  scholar,  and 
these  remains  as  yiyidly  illastrate  it  as  th< 
Memoir  itself. 
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Viom  The  Ifew  Month^  MagMjm. 

A  DREAM  FROM  HEAVEIi 
I. 

miiCTS  ntOM  THB  SIART  OF  ADAM  QBAINOER. 

Ajnil, — ^Another  day  gone,  and  no  re- 
lief!  How  18  this  to  end!  Mj  brain  be- 
comes bewildered  with  excess  of  thought,  and 
a  ftrange  whirling  of  it  sometimes  comes  on 
which  turns  my  thoaghts  inyolantarily  to- 
wards madness.  A  tohirUng  of  the  brcMi! 
Gabblers,  who  feel  not  what  they  say  ;  poets, 
in  their  whispered  measures ;  lovers^  in  their 
doubts  and  fears,  prate  of  this  :  it  is  a  oom- 
mon  expression  ;  the  brain  whirls,  they  say. 
Bat  how  little  do  they  experience  that  of 
which  they  speak !  the  few  who  haye  indeed 
gone  through  this  agony  of  the  brain,  tell  it 
not.  Wb^  the  paroxysm  has  left  me,  my 
frame  trembles,  my  hands  bum,  and  my  heart 
is  tick. 

Insamty  is  deemed  a  thing  to  shudder  at, 
and  I  have  shuddered  with  the  rest.  I  re- 
member a  party  of  us  were  once  dining  to- 
gether ;  litUe  more  than  boys  we  were ; 
joyous  fellows,  rioting  in  the  full  sense  of 
joQth  and  life ;  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  misfortune — an  odd  theme  for  us.  Each 
gave  his  opinion  as  to  what  was  the  most 
distressing  fate  that  could  overtake  man.  I 
said  madness.  But  there  are  moments^  nowj 
when  I  enoy  those  who  are  shut  up  in  that 
secured  buildings  the  dome  of  which  towers 
okft  in  this  great  dty.     Bedlam !    Bedlam ! 

were  I  an  inmate  of  your  walls After 

a  weary  day  of  toil,  how  sweet  is  the  homely 
bed  on  which  the  laborer  sinks  down  to  rest ! 
and  so  a  vision  oomes  over  me  of  sinking  into 
ioianity.  I  dare  not  say  a  longing  vision ; 
bat  as  the  one  gives  rest  to  the  body,  so  the 
other  would  bring  rest  to  the  spirit — my 
troubled  spirit! 

Friday, — ^I  have  been  reading  again  the 
public  advertisements.  A  gentleman  is 
wanted  to  superintend  an  office.  Qualifica- 
kioos  requisite :  liberal  education,  gentlemanly 
appearance  and  manners,  age  about  thirty- 
five,  a  good  general  knowledge  of  business, 
and  security.  Should  I  be  able  to  obtdn 
the  latter  t  Why  speculate  on  it  t  My  ap- 
plication to  the  advertisers  will  but  share 
the  old  fate,  and  elicit  no  reply.' 

I  have  deserved  my  lot :  people  tell  me 
•0,  and  they  speak  but  the  truth.  What 
did  I  want  with  speculation  ?    Was  not  my 


honorable  appointment  suffident  for  me !  I 
am  not  the  first  who  has  thrown  away  the 
substance  to  grasp  the  shadow.  I  richly 
merited  the  ruin  that  overtook  me,  but  un- 
fortunately into  the  same  rum  I  dragged  my 
wife  and  children. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  last  few  years 
I  ask  myself  how  we  have  lived,  and  I  can- 
not answer.  Things  have  only  gone  on  from 
bad  to  worse.  Our  once  happy  home — not 
a  vesUge  of  it  remains.  Struggles,  debts, 
duns,  avoidance  of  creditors,  these  have  been 
ours.  One  day  spent  in  scheming  bow  to 
obtain  a  dinner  for  the  following,  and  in 
harassing  uncertainties  as  to  where  we  should 
the  approaching  week  lay  our  heads.  A  few 
pounds  from  one  source,  a  few  from  another, 
half  a  dozen  shillings,  begged  or  borrowed, 
serving  for  the  supplies  of  one  day,  none  the 
next,  comforts  not  even  glanced  at,  luxuries 
remembered  as  things  that  erist  not  for  us, 
bare  necessaries  scantily  supplied,  and  not 
always !  And  thus  have  we  gone  on  for 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years. 

Saturday. — Another  week  ended.  Surely 
the  approaching  one  must  bring  sofnething 
to  pass.  And  yet — ^how  many  have  gone 
before  it,  and  have  brought  nothing !  How 
harshly  do  those  who  ha*'e  not  known  adver- 
rity  judge  of  the  world  !  they  imagine  that 
dishonor,  if  not  crime,  must  necessarily  at- 
tend fallen  fortunes.  So-and-so  is  "  sold  up,** 
cries  one ;  *'  turned  out  of  house  and  home. 
And  he's  over  head-and-ears  in  debt  besides. 
I  look  upon  a  fellow,  rir,  who  runs  headlong 
into  debt,  as  little  better  than  a  swindler  and 
a  robber."  Harsh  epithets  for  one  man  ^ 
bestow  upon  another ! 

I  dread  to-night.  For  /  am  in  debt ;  petty 
debt  to  petty  tradespeople  around  the  ndgh* 
borhood ;  and  they  will  come  at  this,  the  end 
of  the  week,  knocking  at  the  door.  But  not 
voluntary  debt ;  no,  no ;  never  think  it.  I 
was  bred  with  the  nicest  sense  of  honor ; 
taught  to  avoid  debt  as  a  crime :  I  would 
endure  the  sharp  pangs  of  famine,  even  unto 
death — t  have  tasted  of  them — rather  than 
sustain  life  by  obtaining  food  for  which  I 
could  not  pay ;  but  I  dare  not  let  those 
starve  who  depend  on  me  for  support.  How 
eagerly  I  have  struggled,  and  do  struggle,  to 
obtain  employment,  none  can  know;  no 
matter  what;  any  thing  that  would  but  bring 
in  the  money  for  a  bit  of  bread ;  and  succeed 
I  cannot. 
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Sanday  Morning, — ^Thank  God  for  Sun- 
day !  When  I  awake  In  the  morning,  and 
the  thought  that  it  is  the  Sabbath  comes 
rushing  over  me,  it  speaks  blessings  to  my 
BOuL  A  day  of  rest  and  peace.  How  many, 
without  this  intervening  cessation  of  their 
fiery  antagonism  with  the  world,  would  lay 
down  their  heads  hopelessly  and  die !  To- 
day, every  thing  is  lovely ;  every  thing  in  the 
outward,  vidble  world.  The  trees  are  clothed 
in  the  fresh  ^reen  of  early  spring,  the  hedges 
are  budding  forth,  and  the  sweet  flowers  are 
opening  to  the  warm  rays  of  the  genial  sun. 
Quiet  reigns  everywhere ;  sounds  of  every- 
day life  are  not,  and  the  very  air  is  at  rest ; 
a  rest  that  soothes  the  mind  and  almost 
speaks  of  hope. 

Now  the  bells  have  begun  for  morning 
service.  They  are  ringing  to-day.  I  won- 
der why.  A  more  pleasing  sound  than  the 
ding-dong  of  ordinary  Sundays.  Why  can't 
they  always  ring  ?  I  remember  now — one 
of  the  bluest  of  our  High  Church  dignita- 
ries comes  down  to  preach  to-day ;  that  must 
be  why  they  ring. 

How  long  it  is  since  I  have  been  to  church ! 
Let  none  condemn  me,  until  they  have  been 
placed  in  my  circumstances,  and  as  sorely 
tried  as  I  have  been.  There  was  no  miss- 
ing church  before  adversity  came.  I  cannot 
aflS)rd  a  pew,  and  our  clothes  are  not  what 
they  used  to  jbe.  Margaret  goes  sometimes  : 
she  cannot  forget  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
a  high-churchman.  If  Dr.  Ohanning  could 
rise  from  his  grave  and  witness  the  straits  to 
which  my  imprudence  has  reduced  her !  A 
vision,  an  imaginary  vista  of  the  future,  now 
and  then  steals  over  me  on  these  calm,  holy 
days— of  these  dark  years  being  replaced  by 
bright  ones;  of  the  children  growing  up 
around  us,  anxiously  trained  in  all  the  obser- 
vances of  religion ;  when  we  shall  sit,  drawn 
together  in  peace  and  happiness,  under  our 
own  vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  all  the  hap- 
pier, the  holier,  for  past  adverdty.  But  these 
hopeful  dreams  are  broken  off,  as  now,  by 
the  rushing  thought  that  it  is  only^a  dream 
and  never  to  be  realized. 

Never,  never :  the  darkness  has  endured 
too  long.  I  have  humbly  prostrated  myself 
in  agony,  imploring  of  the  Most  High,  in  my 
bitter  grief  and  repentance,  that  for  my  wife 
and  children's  sake  He  would  turn  our  cap- 
tivity ;  and  He  has  answered  not.  The  dark- 
ness has  become  more  dark,  the  light  of  the 
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future  more  dim  and  indistincc.  Now  the 
clocks  are  striking  eleven ;  the  bells  are  ceas- 
ing ;  in  another  moment  not  a  sound  will 
break  the  stillness. 

0,  thank  God  for  Sunday!  I  could 
repeat  it  with  my  pen,  as  I  have  done  with 
my  heart,  a  thousand  times.  No  one  can 
truly  estimate  the  blessings  of  the  day,  until 
he  shall  have  gone  through  the  persecution 
which  has  of  late  been  mine.  How  infinite 
the  wisdom,  bow  unsparing  the  bounty,  that 
appointed  one  day^n  seven  as  a  day  oiresll 
One  half  the  world  go  down  to  their  graves, 
and  have  never  appreciated  the  boon  in  all 
its  fulness.  Let  me  lay  aside  my  pen  and 
think,  and  enjoy  it  while  I  may ;  to-morrow 
will  come. 

May,  Tuesday.Suxelj  there  is  a  ipell 
upon  all  I  undertake:  I  b^  almost  writteu 
curse,  but  let  me  not  think  that  yet.  If  the 
morning  opens  with  &ir  auspices,  the  night 
brings  disappointment.  Margaret  is  aknoet 
wearied  out,  and  her  naturally  calm  temper 
at  moments  gives  way.  Not  for  herself; 
but  for  the  children  I  can  see  that  her  epint 
is  nearly  broken.  Sdll  she  bears  up  won- 
derfully. 

We  were  standing  last  evening  at  the  win- 
dow, without  light,  when  little  Gary  ran  in. 
''Mamma,  we  want  to  dance.  Will  yo" 
come  and  tune  to  us  ?  " 

"  Not  to-night,  darling.  My  head  aches. 
You  must  dance  to  your  own  tunes  to-nigbt. 

"0  dear!  And  Jemima's  cross,  and 
won't  answer  when  we  ask  her.  Mamma> 
do  you  know  what  Isabel  saysl— ehe  bbJ* 
she  wishes  we  had  our  piano  again,  and  the 
nice  music-stool  that  turned  round,  and  she 
says  I  was  too  little  to  remember  them. 
Why  have  we  not  got  them  now  t  " 

*  *  Because — they  were  left  in  the  old  house, 
Gary." 

'•What  a  shame!  When  shall  ve  go 
back  to  that  house,  mamma!  " 

"  Some  time,"  returned  Margaret,  "or to 
one  as  good."  And  Gary  danced  away 
again. 

*•  You  spoke  earnestly  to  the  child,  Mar- 
garet," I  said.  **  Spoke  m  if  you  had  faith." 

"  I  have  faith  ;  trusting,  earnest  faith 
that  this  terrible  time  will  come  to  an  end. 
I  wish  I  could  see  you,  Adam,  with  more 
of  it." 

"  I  had  &ith,  tUl  I  was  wearied  out.'' 

"  I  know  we  have  waited  long,  and  there 
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are  times  when  I  gife  way  to  deBpondency ; 
bat  the  mood  soon  ohaogQS  again.  A  bright 
efening  after  a  rainy  dayi  a  bit  of  bloe  sky 
peeping  oot  of  the  leaden  clouds,  a  green 
leaf  budding  on  a  wmtry  tree,  the  ficst  prom- 
ising glimmer  of  the  new  moon—all  these 
speak  hope  to  my  inward  si»rit/' 

Time  was  when  I  thoogbt  as  n^y  wife  does. 
I  was  ever  more  sangnine  than  she.  When 
despair  was  ready  to  overtake  me,  I  have 
said,  Goarage  and  patience!  eeorage  and 
patience !  and  so  buoyed  myself  up.  But 
day  succeeded  day,  week  followed  wedc, 
month  replaced  month,  and  year  gives  torn 
to  year ;  and  there  is  no  cHuuige. 

Friday. — ^I  can  no  longer  rest  at  night,  for 
the  harassing  annoyances  and  disappoint- 
mentfl  that  make  up  my  day,  are  repeated 
with  vivid  intensity  in  my  dreams.  Towards 
morning,  especially,  my  mind  is  busy  with 
the  previous  day's  persecutions,  the  doubting 
dread  of  the  one  forthcoming.  All  is  enacted 
and  re-enacted  with  terrible  distinctness,  and 
I  awake,  weary  and  unrefreshed,  from  im- 
agbary  evils,  to  live  over  again  the  reality. 

Walnesday, — Gibbons'  house  wants  a 
ckrk.  I  am  going  to  apply  for  it.  Salary 
^100  a  year.  Margaret  looked  grave  when 
I  mentioned  the  amount,  and  heaved  a  deep 
sigh.  ''But  it  is  better  than  nothing,  Adam," 
the  said.  Better  than  nothing !  Yes,  it  will 
keep  body  and  soul  together  until  we  can 
torn  ourselves  round.  "  To-morrow  mom- 
iag,"  I  said  aloud,  ''I  will  go  there." 
'*  Mind  you  go  in  time,"  answered  my  wife. 

Thursday  Night, — ^I  did  go.  I  was  uoeuc- 
cessful.  It  is  ever  so.  The  second  partner, 
Eoail,  a  man  who  was  once  proud  to  shake 
my  band,  coldly  said  they  should  prefer  en- 
gaging one  who  had  been  brought  up  to 
warehouse  bnnness.  I  passed  by  the  Thames 
on  my  way  home  to-night,  and  thought  how 
calnjy  one  might  lie  there  underneath  the 
waters,  if  one  could  but  lie  there  undisturbed 
jorever. 

Monday  Morning. — ^The  commencement  of 
another  week  of  pain.  This  time  yesterday 
I  had  at  least  some  hoiirs  of  peace  before 
me.  I  was  reading  last  night  the  book  of 
Job.  It  deceived  my  mind  into  hope.  Who 
was  afflicted  as  he  was  ?  and  yet  "  the  Lord 
Uemed  the  latter  end  of  Job  more  than  the 
be^ning." 

But  have  I  Job's  spirit  of  resignation  ? 
Why  deoeivo  myielf  ?    No.    Before  these 


dark  nusfortnuM  fell  upon  me,  had  I  lost  my 
ehildren  at  one  fell  swoop,  as  he  did,  rather 
than  have  bowed  my  head  in  submission,  I 
should  have  cried  out  as  did  David  for  Ab- 
salom— ^Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my 
child,  my  child !  Yet  I  feel  now  that  I  could 
bless  the  hand  which  removed  them  all ;  re- 
moved them  .from  the  storms  of  this  world 
to  shelter  them  in  the  bosom  of  a  Father, 
willing  and  more  able  to  protect  them  than 
I  am.  Alone,  I  should  not  care  for  my  mis- 
fortunes. I  would  go  out  from  all  who  knew 
me ;  roam  the  country  in  search  of  work ; 
break  stones  upon  the  road — any  thing  for  a 
crust ;  and  wait  for  bett»  times. 

Tuesday, — I  must  carry  out  the  project  I 
have  so  loug  had  running  in  my  head,  and 
apply  to  Lewis.  We  played  together  in 
boyhood,  we  were  inseparable  in  youth,  in 
manhood  friends.  He  has  it  amply  in  his 
power  to  assist  me,  and  I  cannot  think  that 
he  would  want  the  will.  A  hundred  pounds, 
to  him,  would  be  nothing ;  to  me,  salvation. 
With  such  a  sum  in  hand,  I  believe  I  could 
extricate  myself.  Part  of  it  would  pay  what 
we  owe  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  rest  I 
could  use  to  good  account.  As  it  is,  my 
whole  time  is  taken  up  in  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain that  which  will  enable  us  to  go  on  and 
live  for  another  day.  We  must  exist :  but 
we  could  eat  hard  fare,  and  endure  many 
privations,  if  we  had  but  peace  from  with- 
out. Let  us  be  enabled  to  surmount  this 
wearing  struggle,  endure  on  in  retirement  a 

little  longer,  and  perhaps  in  time 0,tbii 

hope  I  how  it  comes  staling  in  ! 

'*  Our  misfortunes  have  taught  me  one 
thing,"  observed  Margaret,  as  we  sat  to- 
gether last  night,  after  the  children  were  in 
bed. 

*'  I  should  have  thought  they  would  have 
taught  you  many,  Margaret.     What  is  it? " 

''That  those  we  are  apt  to  term  'the 
poor '  are  not  the  class  who  most  need  re- 
lief." 

"0,  that!" 

"  I  was  getting  to  think  much  about  the 
poor,"  she  resumed,  "  just  as  these  dreadful 
troubles  came  on,  and  when  any  case  of  dis- 
tress came  under  my  notice,  I  was  so  pleased 
to  relieve  it.  But,  Adam,  it  never  occurr^ 
to  me  to  relieve  the  distress  of  those  strug- 
gling in  secret  to  live,  and  to  keep  np  re- 
spectoibility,  gentlepeople  reduced  by  misfor- 
tunes,  like  oonelves.    I  never  looked  out 
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of  her  ef3  tempen,  flndiog  faolt  with  overy- 
tbingf  azid  Yeproaohing  Maxgaret  with  the 
Doo-payment  of  her  wages.  Poor  Jemima ! 
she  does  work ;  washing  and  eyery  thing  falls 
to  her ;  and  in  her  better  moods  she  asks  if 
I  think  she  will  leave  her  poor  mistress  to  do 
it  all ;  but  when  her  temper  breaks  out,  there 
is  no  bearing  the  house.  No  peace  in-doors, 
op  peace  out.     What  a  life  is  ours !. 

June,  Monday. — Yesterday  we  had  a  good 
dinner,  good  and  plentiful.  How  sinoer^y. 
I  thaotoi  God  in  my  heart  when  we  sat 
down  to  it,  be  alone  oan  tell.  The  paraded 
fonnal  grace  usually  offered  up,  how  much 
of  lifdy  thankfulness  does  that  contain?  Ah, 
we  most  undergo  the  pangs  of  hunger,  con- 
tmued,  repeated,  daUy-recurring  hanger,  ere 
we  can  understand  the  gratitude  due  to 
HeaTcn  for  its  bounteous  supply  of  food. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  world  (as  I 
once  said  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath)  go 
through  their  whole  lives,  and  never  form  an 
idea  of  it.  There  is  another  thing  many 
nefer  give  a  thought  to— the  great  amount 
of  time  we  vraste.  People  are  apt  to  con- 
nder  it  "  good  time  "  if  they  get  down  to 
bfeakfast  by  nine.  Suppose,  instead,  they 
rose  at  seven ;  no  very  untoward  hour ;  they 
would  add  more  than  seven  hundred  hours 
to  their  lives  yearly.  How  much  would  it 
add  to  a  life  of  threescore  years  and  ten  ? 
Come,  ye  dilculatois.  Shall  we  be  called 
opon  to  account  for  this  loss  of  time,  when 
the  day  of  remedy  is  gone  by  1  I  was  once 
nptne  as  the  rest :  latterly,  I  have  been  up 
etrlier  than  most  people.  I  assume  no  credit 
for  it.  I  toss  and  turn  on  my  uneasy  bed, 
and  am  glad  to  leave  it. 

Thursday, — ^Algemon^s  master  planned  an 
excursion  for. his  scholars,  t6  spend  to-day  in 
the  couniiy ;  a  treat,  before  they  break  up 
(at  the  midsummer  holidays.  Each  boy  to 
eootribute  a  shilling,  th^  master  finding  the 
rest.  They  have  just  filed  by  the  window, 
all  but  Algernon,  with  eager  steps  and  faces 
of  pleasure.  The  boys  asked  him  yesterday 
if  his  friends  could  not  t^ord  the  shilling. 
We  could  not  afford  i| :  small  as  the  sum 
was,  I  had  it  not  yesl^rday  nor  to-day  to 
give.  And  his  clothes  !  how  could  he  join 
those  well-dressed  boys  |  He  peeped  at  them 
from  behind  tbe  curtain,  and  when  they  had 
passed,  sat  dovm  and  burst  into  tears.  I 
glanced  at  Biargaret :  her  eyes  were  svnm- 
ming ;  and  I,  a  strong  man,  could  have  wept 


too.  What  insigniflcant  trifles  these  would 
appear  to  the  world  !  but  they  tell  upon  the 
already  sorely-stricken  heart. 

My  patient  children !  sharing  no  amuse- 
ment that  other  children  enjoy — living  upon 
hard  fare— exposed  \o  witness  the  pains  and 
degradations  of  poverty,  the  shifU  of  reduced 
gentility !  But  not  a  murmur  at  their  pri- 
vations crosses  their  young  lips. 
^I  sometimes  catch  myself  envying  the 
street  beggars,  for  they  at  least  have  not  an 
appearance  to  keep  up.  How  is  it  that  some 
peoplO'Seem  to  bask  away  their  lives  in  flow- 
ers and  sunshine  ?  From  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  their  path  never  seems  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  advetflity.  Yet,  it  may  be 
that  they  have  also  some  secret  sorrow :  a 
great  ugly  skeleton  in  the  closet,  all  the 
more  consuming  from  the  very  concealment 
it  has  to  observe  to  the  world. 

FHday. — ^I  have  been  telling  Margaret  my 
project  of  applying  to  Lewis.  She  is  over- 
sanguine  :  thinks  he  cannot  refuse :  wonders 
I  never  thought  of  it  before.  I  will  not 
delay. 

Monday, — ^I  begin  the  week  in  hope.  How 
shall  I  end  it?  To-day  I  go  to  Lewis.  Knock, 
knock,  knock  !  I  must  put  them  off  agaii^, 
I  trusi  for  a  day  or  two  only. 

Friday  Night, — ^Thank  Heaven  for  the 
hope  this  day  has  brought  forth.  I  could 
not  see  Lewis  till  this  morning  :  he  vras  out 
of  town.  He  received  me  cordially.  I  ex- 
plained all  my  circumstances  to  him,  and 
asked  for  tbe  loan  of  iTlOO.  He  siud  cheer- 
fully that  he  would  consider  of  it,  and  see 
what  he  could  do.  Saturday,  the  next  day, 
he  should  be  very  busy,  but  I  might  go  in 
and  see  him  on  Monday  morning.  I  fe^l 
sure  of  the  money  now :  if  it  were  not  his 
inteniioD  to  lend  it,  he  would  have  declined 
at  once.    Thank  God!  thank  God ! 

Saturday  Night, — ^What  an  evening  this 
has  been!  I  have  told  them  to  come  on 
Mtbday  night  or  Tuesday  morning,  and  they 
shall  be  paid. 

Monday  Nighty  12  o^dock  p.  h.— The  clocks 
are  tolling  the  knell  of  the  departed  day : 
would  they  were  tolling  it  for  me !  I  cannot 
much  longer  support  this  vrretched  existence 
—despair  and  disappointment,  disappointment 
and  despair!  I  was  at  Lewis'  by  nine 
o'clock,  and  waited  some  minutes  before  be 
came  in,  minutes  to  me  of  unutterable  agitar 
tion.    A  lefhsal  I  dared « not  contemplate: 
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yetf  a  refusai  came.  He  had  consulted  lib 
partner,  he  said,  who  was  not  willing  to  ad- 
vance the  loan :  had  I  been  able  to  propose 
a  responsible  security  for  its  repayment,  they 
might  have  entertained  it.  And  I  had  told 
this  man  all  my  situatbn  !  this  man,  who, 
independent  of  liis  large  yearly  gains,  is 
worth  thousands !  To  have  given  me  hopes 
on  Friday !  To  make  my  request  to  him  a 
matter  of  business !  Friendship  auoh  as  ours 
has  been! 

And  I  have  walked  about  this  day  food- 
less,  and  have  come  home  penniless  and  dead, 
beat  both  in  body  and  mind.  To-morrow 
must  come.  I  promised  to  pay  them,  and 
they  will  all  be  here  thick  and  threefold. 

I  can  no  longer  bear  up  against  my  ^te. 
My  children,  my  wife,  look  to  me  for  succor, 
and  I  cannot  give  it.  There  is  one  thought 
always  pressing  itself  upon  my  brain — tliat, 
if  I  were  no  more,  firieiids  would  rally  round 
my  wife  and  chilton.  I  have  asked  myself 
how  this  thought  dares  to  come  to  me,  and 
I  have  hitherto  thrust  it  away ;  but  I  will 
do  so  no  longer.     It  is  the  only  oourse  open 

to  me. ^Marganet  is  calling  to  know  what 

I  am  sitting  up  for. 

Tuesday  Evemng.'^The  last  of  my  exist' 
ence, — Father !  Thou  withholdest  Thy  mercy 
from  me  in  this  world,  but  surely  Thou  wilt 
not  in  the  next.  Pardon,  pardon  if  I  oome 
home  to  Thee  before  my  time !  I  can  no 
longer  support  this  life,  my  persecutions  are 
greater  than  I  can  bear.  Sotely  su&rings 
such  as  mine  never  fell  on  man.  My  prayers 
have  ascended  in  vain.  I  have  implored  for 
succor,  and  Thou  answerest  not.  Not  for 
wealth  and  luxory :  a  morsel  of  bread,  a 
drink  of  water,  a  roof  to  cover  us,  arui  peace. 
And  this  not  in  idleneas ;  I  wouiid  work  for 
it  from  the  rising  of  the  snn  till  its  going 
down .  Others  can  find  means  of  subnstanee, 
but  I  cannot.     It  is  a  curse  that  is  upon  me. 

That  Thou  haat  abandoned  me  !a  too  sure, 
or  in  this,  the  last  depths  of  my  despair, 
there  would  steal  to  me  a  glimmering  of 
hope.  I  have  prayed  fbr  strength,  for  com- 
fort, and  it  cornea  not  to  me.  0 !  Thou 
who  roadest  aU  hearts,  !rhoa  readeat  mine, 
and  Thou  aeest  how  I  am  driven  to  Thee. 
Forgive  me  this  last  act !  Christ,  supplicate 
lor  me !  I  come,  I  eome.  Father,  Father ! 
r^eot  me  not  forever. 


II. 


Adam  Orsxhovb,  was  alone  in  his  sitting- 
room.  An  ngly  weapon  of  polished  steel 
was  at  his  elbow,  which  he  liad  fetched 
from  his  bed-ch«nber.  He  was  writing  the 
last  words  when  a  knock  at  the  house-door 
was  heard,  and  then  his  wife  entered  the 
room,  a  couple  of  bottles  in  her  band.  He 
had  deemed  himself  secure  from  interroptioo^ 
and  he  started  like  a  detected  criminal,  as  he 
threw  bis  pocket-handkerchief  over  the  rasoE. 

*'  Adam,"  cried  hie  wife,  ***  here's  a  ouri- 
ous  thing !  The  Claytons  have  sent  as  a 
pre^nt  of  some  brandy." 

*'  Claytons !  "  echoed  Mr.  Chrainger,  **  wlio 
are  the  Clay  tons  1" 

*'  The  people  who  live  up  above,  at  lame 
Villa.  I  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Clayton  over 
her  garden-gate  the  other  day  aboot  her 
plants." 

**yery  strange?  tfhat  i^ould  people 
send  brandy  to  us  for?  " 

**  It  does  seem  strange,  but  there  can  be 
no  mistake.  Their  man-servant  brought  lU, 
with  his  master's  compliments  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Grainger,  and  begged  they  would  oei^ 
these  two  bottles,  of  French  brandy.  We 
heard  he  was  a  wine-merchant.  We  will 
open  one  tomigfat." 

"  I  tell  you  there  must  be  a  mistake,  Mar- 
garet. Strangers  are  not  likely  to  aiend 
brandy  to  me." 

''  0  Adam,  they  are  kind-looking  people  ; 
who  knows  but  they  may  have  an  idea  that 
we  are  in  want?    I  know  it  is  all  right." 

'*  People  are  not  so  romantic." 

Mrs.  Grainger  left  the  room,  taking  one 
of  the  bottles  with  her.  He  hoped  ahe  waa 
gone  for  some  time,  and  tnmed  to  his  joop- 
nal  to  write  a  word  of  farewell  to  her. 

The  docks  have  just  chimed  nine  :  in  ten 
minutes,  Margaret,  your  husband  will  have 
ceased  to  »ist.  My  love,  my  wife,  forgive 
me !  and  you  tciUf  for  you  alone  know  how 
wretched  has  been  my  existence.  Algernon^ 
Isabel !  Caroline !  Walter !  obey  your  mother 
in  all  things  ;  and,  when  you  grow  up,  chei^ 
ish  and  support  her  better  than  I  have  been 
able  to  do.  I  would  steal  up-stairs,  and  kiae 
farewell  to  you  in  your  tinconscious  si  umbers, 
but  that  my  heart-strings  would  break  with 
the  tSbrt.  Margaret,  when  they  are  of  an 
age  to  hear  it,  pray  to  them  for  forgiveneas 


'  (brtb^  Uliei :  taU  Una  it  wm  for  Uism, 
for  jou,  tb»t  bii  loSniDgi  bwMia  nnbeua- 
bl«.  AloDa  in  tbii  world,  he  oonld  Lure 
botoe  ud  braTftd  b11>  Oo^  bleM  joo  ail '. 
liupitt,  my  only  Iotb,  funrdl  foi  irei ! 

At  this  moment  Mn>  Gxaiapt  auddanly 
Rtiioed  to  iho  room,  MTsnl  thiiiga  in  h«r 

"  Look  here,  Aduo,  I  hare  brokeo  in  the 
tork.  That's  the  f&nit  of  the  foik.  What 
»  manj  thiugi  WB  ibkll  mat  when  we  go  into 
real  houMkeeping  egain !  Hoduroneoflued 
ne  a  preMct  of  »  ootkMcew  tbii  momlDg,  I 
dwnld  h»ie  dwlined  it,  tt  htriog  no  an 
kr  it." 

"  Why,  what  uv  joa  going  to  do !'"  he 
uked.     "  What'*  thU  hot  water  bii" 

"  To  make  tome  bian<l;-and-water.  I 
bwted  it  np  on  aqme  of  Jemima'a  wood.  We 
(ball  reliab  oui  tapper  of  drj  bread  now;  but 


f-aod-water,"  he 
for  he  was  vexed 
hfTO  aonu  writ- 

lono." 

[inow.  We  win 
it  not  often  we 

I  it  OB.     What  a 

n  frou  the  loom. 
sinad  not  to  loae 
landkershief,  and 
t  ip  time,  for  her 
n  tba  handle  of 
aogeiont  weapon 
[  word ;  it  migU 
log  np  the  brand; 

pretantled  to  be 
iug   to  hide  bis 

wai.     She  bap- 
abe  lat  down  die 
1  vai  atartled. 
>a  loakl     Quite 
i!" 
UMd,  lelinqniah- 


K  will  do  JOO 
i  ia  all  naij." 
enr,  Uaigarett" 
u  joun ;  which 
irt.  Uoke  i|  at 
^ttingcold." 
He  row  meohanioalljr.  and  it  U  probable 
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that  bii  riiaklng  haad  may  han  poured  more 
hi!mDd;r  than  be  intended  into  both  glaeica. 
Mn.  ,Gnli^;«  ailHitl  j  added  additional  water 
to  here,  bn^  ha  druk  hi^-lt  Nemed  alao 
meobanieallj.  Saddenlj  the  bomt  ont  laugh- 
ing. Ha  looked  i^  rqmfiaglf,  ber  gaj 
mood  did  eo  jar  npon  hi*  nevree. 

'  Adam,  1  oan't  help  it.     I  waa  thinking, 

wee  the  man  aboald  oome  for  the  brandy 

back  Offia,  how  fi>oliib  we  ahouM  look!" 

"Yoa  an  merry  to-nigbt !  " 
I  an  10  pkated  at  our  delidoni  tapper. 
I  wiob  jemima  waa  not  gone  to  bed,  I  woold 
(alra  her  tome ;  bnt  aba  bat  had  a  bard  daj'a 
work  and  wai  tired.  And  for  it  to  oome  ao 
uDupeotedl;  !  We  nerer  know  what  thingi 
ma;  turn  up," 

Or  ooa  bonr  what  the  next  naj  Mng 
forth." 

Bbe  talked  on,  tfaankful  to  CMt  atida  eaie 
for  ope  brief  moment,  but  he  onlj  ohafed  at 
bar  tittiog  there  with  bim.  The  oordial  had 
warmed  bim,  had  soothed  bit  brolmi  a^tit, 
and  be  leaned  back  in  hit  ohdr,  almost  in 
eqji^iasat,  but  hit  fatal  tea<rfntion  abated 
not  one  jot  in  its  force.  Hoping  to  dritt  hes 
ban  the  room,  be  kept  lilenee,  and  at  latt 
shut  bit  eyes  and  feigned  ileep.  It  snooeedBd, 
forabs  \ett  the  room,  and  now  the  opportu> 
nity  wat  oome. 

He  roM  nprigbt  in  hit  lAair,  determined 
not  again  to  lose  it.  Yet  be  did  paose  Sx  oq 
inttaot  or  two.  His  dioogfatt  were  taning 
to  chaos  ;  all  tbiogt  of  bis  life  seemed  to  be 
hafan  fait  tight,  and  yet  DOtbing.  He  stood 
on  the  ooofines  of  this  life,  on  the  threshold 
of  Etftrdty  :  one  minute  more,  and  be  would 
ban  ontcMd  on  its  mnttrin  forevar.  EUf 
nify .'....  foreotr  !  .  .  .  .  lui  onm  ant ! 

He  moda.ao  eSbrt  to  rid  biaMsir  of  tfas 
thoughts  that  wen  crowding  tm  bim.  Ho 
untied  bisneekdoth,  and  it  foU  to  the  ground. 
Eren  in  that  laat  moment  b«  wM  oonsoioat 
of  this,  and  pi^sd  it  up  again. 

He  was  side  at  heart.  Sospsote,  dreotP, 
fear,  orernbtlined  him,  abaking  him  with 
agony,  oa  one  Id  a  oooTntnon.  Yet,  with 
all  this,  there  waa  no  repenting,  no  turning 
from  bis  seltwilled  doom.  "Now  ornsrerl" 
he  muttered;    "  if  I  hesitate  I  am   lost." 

'He  thnw  Slide  the  handkerobief,  and  toc^ 
ap  what  wot  under  it.  Ha  ruaad  Us  hand. 
One  oonTulsive  shudder,  and  Adam  Qroin- 
gst's  spirit  was  in  the  other  worid. 
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0,  that  ha  eoald  undo  hia  work ! — tfaiit 
be  eoold  DDdo  faia  work !  He  had  talked  of 
"tMtiiig  the  qaiet  of  the  gtuTe."  There 
vu  no  gnt« :  the  bodj  he  bad  cast  off  hod 
Uw  gnm,  not  the  B{arit. 

The  ipMa  around  waa  of  awful  ininen- 
lit?,  beyond  hnmim  ooinpreheDBion ;  its 
aHat  »  dnil,  gloom;  lead.  On  tb  confioet 
speared  »  glimmering  of  ibining  light,  tell- 
iDg'of  tba  nalms  he  had  lo»t,  tad  of  Him 
who  made  tbdr  brightntsa;  and  wheoaret 
biB  rinoD  eoeoimteied  that  apot,  a  dreadful 
(car  abattered  him,  anoh  as  wa  eon  cmlj  ex- 
perience in  a  dream.  The  liring  Ood  waa 
Cbera  ;  the  Qod  whom  he  had  r^tad ;  and 
ba  knew  that  he  niut  yet  be  broaght  before 
Him  for  jndgmrat.  Biit  not  yet ;  not,  aa  it 
M(iied,for  agn ;  and,  until  then,  he  waa 
doomed  to  whirl  nnceaainglj  about,  bla  hor- 
rible remone  tearing  at  bis  heart-Btringa. 
Bat  it  appeared  that  lome  power  waa  im- 
pelling him  towarda  that  bright  apot  now. 
He  straggled  to  renst ;  to  bear  beiok ;  no ! 
Dearer  and  nearer  it  urged  him.  "  It  is  not 
time,"  ha  screamed)  "it  ia  not  time  [  " 
isd  with  a  jell,  aa  of  madness,  he — awoke. 
He  awoke.  These  horrota  which  bad 
rintad  Adam  Orainger  were  bat  a  dream. 
Wben  ha  bad  leaned  hia  bead  bock  in  hia 
ebur  to  fago  Bleep,  hoping  ao  to  get  rij  of 
the  pnaenoe  of  hia  wife,  aleep  bad  indeed 
swrdfolly  oTertaken  bim. 

The  luge  dropa  of  agony  atood  apon  bis 

hrow.     Ha  shook,  aa  with   an  ogne,  from 

bead  to  foot.     He  was  still  In  uncertainty : 

was  »11  Ihm  real,  or  had  he  indeed  not  loat 

ir,  who    bad    been 

p,  came  fwword. 

at!"    ha    hoarsely 

^1     Am  I  h^  by 

can  bave  been  the 
anawered.  "  Too 
linking  the  brandy- 
yoQ  mnat  have  had 
;htmare.  Toa  have 
id    in    it;  and  yon 


!«d  still,  stan'og  in 
Id  be  take  in  ~ 
Mobaafed  him. 

I  took  np  joot 
)fer  jonr  bead,  and 
Wlutdid  ym  bring 


Margaret,  that  razor — "  U 
her,  and  stopped  for  uttaranoe. 
flashed  on  her  mind,  and  abe  crle 
a  wild  cry,  as  ahe  threw  herself  a 
before  him : 

,  Adam!  what    frigbtrnl 
We  bare  borne  hiacb,  yi 
more,  we  irill  bear  all.     /  can, 
left  to  me." 

le  waa  now  weef^ng  tears 
agony,  thankful  for  the  dreadful  1 
bad  aaved  bim.  * 

Ton  have  destroyed  my 
mind,"  ahe  wuled.  "  With  tbi 
log  over  me,  t  shall  never  kn 
moment's  rest." 

abont  to  dcetroy  my 
ret ;  I  avow  It  now.     And  Got 

by  a  dream — nay,  a  riaion. 
had   done  it,   and    tbe  borron 
itopped  and  abifered  agun.     i 
him  tightly. 

"Tell  it  me,  Adam." 
I  cannot  tell  it  you.     No  h 
could  conrey  an  impression  of 
Bat  it  baa  saved  my  soiil." 

"  Ton  will  bear  all  i&  fatn 
have  done,  witbont  a  thought 
yonr  band  Bg^nat  youraelf!     1 

" Ay, Motgaret ;  bearolland' 
No  matter  what  it  may  be,  it  wi 
a  heaven,  after  what  I  have  ea 
iHow  long  did  I  aleep?  " 

"Half  an  hour." 

"  But  half  an  hour !  "  he  eoli 
that  dreod  horror  in  half  an  hoi 

"Adam,"  aha  swd,  in  a  low 
mast  bare  been  a  fearful  ^ream.' 

"  Ay.     Altfaongh  it  came  froi 

It  waa  close  upon  ten,  when  I 
kmok  at  tbe  atieet  door.  Mi 
rose  to  open  it.     She  camia  1 

"0,  Adam!  tbft  worda  I  aj 
have  come  to  pass.  Whateri 
do!" 

"Worda!"  he  repeated. 


"Tbe  I 
was  tRvagbt  here  in  a  miatake. 
bmily  of  the  nvne  of  Oraiogei 
bis  master's,  have  moved  into 
day,  lower  down,  and  tbat's 
onght  to  bafa  taken  tba  brai 
ahall  wa  do !  " 


A  DBBAM  FSOa  EEkVBS. 


I  found  tlwt  thii  roolation  took  sway  half 
iti  bndidnp.  I  ncatled  otie  of  the  Promioei 
jODT  Quunnift  hu  oCWd  rstd  to  joa,  whicb  I 
but  choaen  to  forget— that,  ai  our  da;  ib,  so, 
if  we  will  it,  Hhall  oar  strangth  be.  From 
that  time  I  no  longer  gore  wiy  to  despur, 
bat  atni^led  on,  doing  mj  T«rj  best  in 
idiaat  trmt  and  hope.  And— yon  lee,  mj 
duldren,  jou  know  how  we  have  been 
bioeght  tbron^— we  have  r^^ed  all 
we  bad  loat,  eren  ibiUMC  frieiida;  aentent, 
ploity,  and  peace  are  oun,  and  thorn  daik 
daya  are  remambered  bnt  aa  a  dream." 

Th«t    (heaa   worda    of    Adam    Qndnger 
nakl    be  beard  by  all  who,  like  him,  feel 
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tempted  to  beliers  tbey  are  abandoned  of 
HeaTeol  0!  let  tbe  would-be  laicide  re- 
member them  to  hii  Domfort,  and  slay  his 
hand.  Though  hie  ipErit  be  Mot  and  weaty 
and  bis  health  ahattered ;  though  bop«  baa 
flown,  far  away,  and  he  look*  aroand  bim, 
and  iiida  nowhere,  nnder  the  four  winds  of 
beaTen,  to  tun  to  for  oomrort  or  leet ;  and 
BO  despair  haa  lud  hold  upon  him,  and  be 
sdces,  in  his  madnees,  tbe  fatal  weapon  that 
wHi  end  his  woes  In  this  life ;  eren  at  tbitt 
last  dread  moment,  i£t  hih  stat  b»  HAin>: 
be  knows  Dot  what  aa  hoar  may  liring  forth, 
what  God's  oompasrion  may  bare  in  Bt«n 
for  him. 


RcTOLTivo  Liann  nw  Eulwats.— A  om- 
fnl  mTention  has  been  introduced  in  Enj^nd, 
^  some  of  the  principal  railvaya.  Two  lights, 
3Bt  Tvi  and  tbe  other  white,  are  fixed  to  an  arm 
at  a  certain  dialanee  from  eaoh  other,  and  at  a 
cotain  angle,  and  are  oonneoCed  with  the  axle 
of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  last  carriage  of  each 
lught  train,  and  cansed  to  revolve  by  the  motion 
of  the  train.  The  speed  at  which  they  tnm 
will  be  governed  bj  the  epeed  of  the  train, 
which  it  will  also  indicate  to  warn  and  guide , 
the  drivers  of  truna  coming  after.  The  preeent 
lighle  on  railway  oarriages  can,  at  a  distance, 
be  scarcely  diaUogaiabed  fWim  fixed  lights,  and 
It  ia  impoaaible  at  times  to  gnees,  until  afolli' 
rion  is  imminent,  whethar  the  light  seen  ahead 
k  Ue  one  attactied  to  tlie  first  or  last  carriage 
of  a  train,  and  consequently  whether  the  train 
with  tocb  a  light  la  ooming  or  going  from  an- 
ctber.  To  obviate  thiainoonvenienoe  and  danger 
tbe  lerolving  lights  have  been  Ibond  very  e&o- 


Couiuxa  HoBiT. — Prof  Lindner,  an  emhient 
German  chemist,  gives  in  one  of  the  ecintifio 
)inunals  an  iaieeatmg  aooonnt  of  the  prooeea 
anplojed  in  Franoe  to  stMu  horn  in  imitation  of 
tanoise  shell,  by  wtiich  a  fiery  red  color  is  pro- 
dued,  which  is  eioeedingly  agreeable  by  trane- 
mitteii  lighL    l*he  horn,  Bays  ProC  L.,  is  first 

.  ^ L,_^i_  jM_.g  jjj^jj  acid,  oon- 

if  water,  at  a 
It  is 

carbonate 

, in  order 
yellowish 

nd  wiped 


prepared  by  eoaUag  in  dilate  nitric  i 
riitmg  of  one  part  aoid  and  three  of  W 


ilhwatK 


and  carefiilly  preaaed  between  cloths,  and  laid 
aside  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  and  then 
polished.  The  decoction  of  dje-wood  may  be 
made  by  bailing  one  pound  of  Braiil  wood  in 
two  or  three  quarta  of  water,  and  the  oanslio 
soda  may  be  obtained  from-any  soap-bdler.  If 
a  little  oxide  of  lino  be  added  to  the  white  lead 
employed  aa  a  mordant,  bluish  red  shadea  will 
be  obtained,  while  aalts  of  tin  give  fine  scarlet 
.._._     o....  .^^  ^jj  j^j  jj^  prodnoed  with 


FnucB  pHTBioiiJiB  in  BosTOif.— There  are' 
not  Ikr  from  twenty  of  them, — and  several  are 
in  exoelleut  bnsineea.  Tb^r  confine  themselvea 
generally  to  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  their 
own  sex.  Their  auocesa  in  the  former  branch 
tends  to  establish  them  firmly  in  &miliea.  Tbe 
nnmber  will  probably  be  gradually  on  the  in- 
crease, since  Uisy  are  iwglnning  to  be  employed 
in  the  neighboring  ciliee  of  Charltatown,  Cam- 
bridge, Hoxbury,  and  adjacent  towns,  much 
more  Uian  formerly. — Boilon  Med.  World. 


Powntnn,  Looohotive. — The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  cites  the  exhibition  in  Franoe  of  a  loco- 
motive weighing  sixty  tons,  with  tea-Aet  driving 
wheela,  and  stated  to  be  capable  of  attaining  a 
speed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  per  hour. 
Its  centre  of  gravity  ia  placed  so  low  as  to  ren- 
der it  Bafcr  than  ordinary  engines  at  the  usnal 
speed,  so  &r  as  getting  off  the  track  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  doubted  whether  the  speed  named 
oan  l>e  reached  without  much  larger  driving 
wheels,  but  Uiere  is  no  doubt  of  tbe  praotioabii- 
ity  of  achieving  it  with  larger  onesj  or  that,  by 
elevating  the  track  so  as  lo  allow  of  a  very  low 
centre  m  gravity,  together  with  widening  the 
epaee  between  the  r^s  and  avoiding  common 
roada  by  bridgii  and  toiB^  railroad  tr^ns 
oan  mova  wiltt  cms  and  M&ty  160  milte  per 
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BBMONST&AKOB  WITH  DICKBH8. 


"Ftcm  BkokwooA^s  MBgtdiM. 
REMONSTRANCE  WITH  DICKJBNa 

Thbbb  was  a  time  (ah,  that  it  would 
return !)  when  authors  of  all  sizes,  down  to 
him  who  holds  precarious  footing  in  litera- 
ture on  the  sloping  slippery  ledge  of  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper,  or  a  volume  published  bj 
subscription,  '*  to  us  did  seem  apparreled  in 
oelestial  light."  To  Save  written  words 
which  compositors  had  deliberately  put  in 
type,  carefully  picking  their  letters,  which 
sage  and  learned  correctors  had  afterwards 
diligently  compared  with  the  manuscript, 
and  which  had  then,  in  the  form  of  that 
sacred  half-divine  thing  a  Book,  gone  forth, 
however  feebly,  to  an  audience,*  however 
scanty  and  inattentive,  was  a  feat  which  in- 
vested the  doer  with  something  of  an  angel 
light.  Then  glowed  the  literary  firmament 
with  living  sapphires,  of  whom  Hesperus,  in 
the  form  of  Walter  Scott,  rode  brightest,  till 
the  moon  Shakspeare  (who  arose  on  us  some-, 
what  later)  unveiled  his  peerless  light,  and 
o'er  the  dark  of  our  unformed  mind  his  sil- 
ver mantle  threw. 

Wordsworth  never  had  in  his  early  child- 
hood more  importunate  intimations  of  im- 
mortality than  we,  nor  more  vivid  glimpses 
of  '<  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came.'' 
The  common  earth  and  its  commonest  pro- 
ducts were  for  us  ambrosial.  Green  pease 
had  then  a  taste  which  our  sophisticated 
palate  now  tries  vainly  every  June  tg  recall 
— « taste  as  of  vegetables  grown  in  Paradise. 
Strawberries  might  have  been  among  the 
fruits  which  Eve  heaped  on  the  table  for  her 
archangel  visitant — sights  and  scepts  and 
sounds,  long  since  become  mere  commonplace 
appeals  to  our  debauched  and  vitiated  senses, 
made  the  world  a  wide  fairyland.  Not  only 
round  our  senses  did  these  enchantments 
flutter,  bui  round  our  soul  came  blasts  of 
incense,  the  breath  of  immortal  flowers, 
harmonies  from  neighboring  unseen  worlds, 
and  glimpses,  nay  gazings,  into  depthsdivine. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  last ;  and  accordingly,  after 
cramming  the  lives  of  several  ordinary  octo- 
genarians into  the  first  twelve  yean  of  our 
abode  on  earth,  we  had  exhausted  existence 
at  fifteen.  The  latest  warmth  that  still 
glowed  in  the  crater  of  the  extinct  volcano 
(always  excepting  the  unexpected  outburst 
of  laitent  heat  into  scorching  flame  caused  by 
lbs  potent  ^mflaenoe  of  her  who  shall  tie 


nameless)  was  our  reverence  for  authorship 
— till  that,  too,  faded  in  the  disenchanting 
presence  of  the  authors  themselves — ^mere 
word-mongers,  idea-mongers,  moral-mongers 
as  they  sometimes  are.  Good,  fitithful,  an^ 
doubting  worshipper  of  Mumbo  Jumbo, 
could  we  but  dissect  for  thee  that  respected 
deity,  show  thee  the  sawdust  beneath  the 
tinsel — ^but  why  should  we?  Ah,  that  we 
had  never  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  !-^ 
that  we  could  still  believe,  after  seeing  and 
hearing  them,  in  those  doud-capt  oraclesL 
We  wonder  now,  like  Caliban,  that  we  could 
ever  have  taken  for  a  god  that  extremely 
absurd  individual  who,  nevertheless,  gave  ns 
to  drink,  from  his  bottle,  of  a  liquor  that 
was  not  earthly;  and  when  we  see  those 
who  have  partaken  of  the  cup  of  his  intozi- 
cations  dancing  round  him  like  frenzied  bao- 
chanals,  taking  the  sound  he  makes  in  blow- 
ing his  nose  for  a  divine  message,  the  flutter 
of  his  snuffy  pocket-handkerchief  as  he  re- 
turns it  to  his  coat-tail  for  the  waving  of  a 
celestial  standard,  and  insisting  on  interpret- 
ing all  his  maunderings  as  the  utterances  of 
inspiration,  we  smile  sadly,  but  with  no  wish 
to  undeceive  them.  We  feel  like  some  worni- 
out  magician  who  views  the  demons  with 
whom  he  is  familiar  (so  terrible  and  grand 
to  the  uninitiated)  with  a  mixture  of  dis- 
trust and  disgust,  as  the  unpleasant  posses*- 
sors  of  an  immortality  which  only  rendecs 
them  more  conspicuously  horrible. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  a  time,  we 
repeat,  when  our  reverence  for  those  authors 
who  charmed  us  was  entirely  unbounded**- 
when  we  believed  them  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  errors  and  failings  of  humanity, 
and  when  no  critic  or  biographer  who 
affected  to  register  for  the  world  their  true 
altitude,  could  take  one  inch  from  their 
^fcature,  or  make  us  think  of  them  otherwise 
than  as  giants.  Tall,  even  among  those 
<*  whose  stature  reached  the  sky,"  towered, 
from  the  very  first,  Charles  Dickens.  Who 
is  there  of  soul  so  dull  or  so  rusted,  so  hard- 
ened in  matter-of-fiict,  so  callous  from  care^ 
or  **  at  such  .a  distance  from  his  yonth  in 
grief,"  as  not  to  remember  when  Pickwick 
dawned  upon  him  like  a  revelation  ?  Before 
Pickwick  there  seems  to  us  to  have  been  bat 
a  serious  world  of  it,  with  plenty  of  pathoa, 
poetry,  romance,  and  character,  bat  (except 
here  and  there  occasional  glimpses  of  homor 
exciting  a  smile  or  a  ohookley  sddom  a 


BBUOHSIBAKCB  WIXH  DICKBNS, 
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laogh)  a  decided  draught  of  this  laBt-men- 
tioned  element,  till  it  then  burst  forth  ia*  a 
genial  irresistible  flood,  sweeping  down  all 
restraints  of  primness  and  puritanism, 
drowning  whole  herds  of  jokers,  facetious 
dioers-out  and  proTincial  wags,  and  causing 
dullards  and  driTellers,  hitherto  priding 
tbemselTes  on  the  thickness  of  the  hide 
which  rendered  them  imperrious  to  fun,  to 
laugh  till  their  faces,  like  Prince  Hal's, 
roKmbled  *<a  wet  cloak  ill  laid-up" — ^no 
matter  whether  thej  had  or  had  not  the 
ache  in  their  shoulders.  One  of  the  most 
shameful  recollections  of  our  almost  irre- 
proachable life  lies  at  the  door  of  the  mad  wag 
Dickens.  We  were  attending  service  in  a 
cathedral  in  a  city  where  we  were  a  stran- 
ger, and  had  been  shown  into  a  pew  already 
accupied  by  two  respectable  old  ladies.  For 
a  time  we  behaved  with  our  wonted  de- 
corum, till  some  absurdity  committed  by  the 
elder  Weller,  of  which  we  had  been  reading 
the  night  before,  rose  up  to  haunt  us.  Had 
we  been  in  the  open  air  a  good  laugh  would 
have  at  once  relieved  us,  but  cabined, 
cribbed,  confined,  as  it  was,  the  risibility  ex- 
panded till  our  form  swelled  visibly,  our  face 
grew  purple,  and  we  saw  a  medical  man  in 
the  next  pew  feel  in  his  waistcoat-pocket  as 
he  anxiously  watched  the  veins  of  our  fore- 
head. The  choral  symphonies  of  the  anthem 
invested  Mr.  Weller *s  image  with  fifty-fold 
absurdity,  blending  him,  as  they  did,  in  his 
top-boots  and  shawls,  with  angels  ever  bright 
and  fair.  Despairing  of  our  ability  to  pre- 
vent an  explosion,  and  feeling  the  danger 
becoming  each  moment  more  imminent,  for 
india-rubber  itself  must  have  given  way 
under  the  accumulating  pressure,  we  sud- 
denly dived  with  our  head  below^the  shelf 
on  which  the  prayer-books  rested,  and 
laoghedis  lently,  while  our  tears  dropt  like 
rain  upon  the  footstool.  We  were  beginning 
to  grow  calm  when,  looking  round,  we  saw 
the  two  old  ladies  regarding  us  with  pious 
horror  through  their  spectacles,  and  sidling 
off  to  their  own  end  pf  the  pew.  This  set 
us  off  again,  and  down  went  our  head  in  a 
vain  ostrich-like  attempt  at  concealment,  for 
our  shoulders  and  back,  convulsively  agitated 
from  nape  to  waistband,  told  of  the  internal 
struggle,  to  say  nothing  of  sounds  that  ococ^ 
aionally  broke  forth,  noways  resembling  the 
responses*  Ck)nscious  that  prebendary  and 
I^ecentor  were  regarding  us  from  their  emi- 
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nence,  we  again  raised  our  head  with  des- 
perate  gravity,  and  shall  never  forget  the 
agony  of  shame  with  which  we  beheld  an 
aged  verger  sternly  approaching,  while  two 
churchwardens  were  quitting  their  pews 
with  the  faces  of  men  determined  to  dis- 
charge a  painful  duty.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
instigation  of  Old  Weller,  off  we  went  again 
in  a  fit  now  quite  audible,  and  were  event- 
ually marched  down  the  centre  aisle,  between 
rows  of  faces  fixed  in  devout  horror,  with 
our  handkerchief  crammed  nearly  down  our 
throat,  and  our  watery  eyes  starting  out  of 
our  head  like  a  land-crab's,  and  so,  turning 
a  corner,  out  under  the  old  Saxon  archway 
into  the  churchyard,  where  we  SKasperated 
the  verger  and  churchwardens  to  frenzy  by 
sitting  down  upon  a  tombstone  and  giving 
full  vent  to  our  mirth .  Next  day,  all  repent- 
ant, we  waited  upon  the  dean,  who,  being 
himself  a  Pickwickian,  gave  us  absolution  in 
the  most  kindly  way,  and  we  caused  a  copy 
of  Pickwick  to  be  bound  in  Morocco  and 
gold,  with  the  inscription,  <*  from  a  penitent 
Sabbath-breaker,"  which  is  to  this  day  con- 
spicuous on  a  shelf  of  the  episcopal  library, 
for  he  is  now  a  bishop.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that,  regular  church-goer  as  we  have  ever 
since  continued,  wo  have  never  again  remem- 
bered Old  Weller  in  our  orisons  except  with 
shame  and  contrition. 

A  much  pleasanter  recollection  of  Pid^ 
wick  is  the  memory  of  the  day  when  \re  took 
our  first  draught  from  that  perennial  fount 
of  humor.  Somebody  had  lent  us  the 
twelfth  number,  into  which  we  plunged  at 
once,  ignorant  of  the  adventures  and  charao- 
ters  described  in  the  anteoedent  eleven.  We 
sat  reading  it  on  the  grass-crowned  summit 
of  some  sloping  strawberry  beds,  in  a  Juno 
morning,  when  Junes  were  warmer,  balmier, 
and  more  musical  than  ever  they  are  now,  with 
the  red  fruit  clustering  all  unregarded  about 
our  feet,  while  bees  and  butterflies  hovered 
above  the  later  blossoms,  and  then  first  we 
kn^w  how  Sam  Weller,  assisted  by  hia 
parent,  wrote  his  valentine ; — ^how  they  both 
went  to  the  Brick  Lane  temperance  meetings 
where  Old  Weller  fought  Mr.  Stiggins,  who 
had  previously,  'Mn  his  desire  to  exclude  ali 
improper  characters,"  knocked  brother 
Tadger  head-first  down  the  ladder,  ''his 
drab  shorts  disappearing  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  ; " — how  the  case  of  Bardell 
versus  Pickwick  was  conducted  (than  whioh 
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there  la  no  more  huinoroiis  satire  in  the 
world),  from  the  openmg  of  the  case 
("  which  appeared  to  have  ?ery  little  inside 
it  when  it  was  opened  ")  by  Mr.  Skimpin, 
*'  a  promising  young  man  of  two  or  three 
and  forty,''  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Dodson  and  Fogg ; — how  Serjeant  Buzfuz 
delivered  the  best  parody  on  the  balderdash 
of  the  bar,  ever  written,  or  likely  to  be 
written; — how  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh  wal- 
lowed in  absurdities,  waking  up  and  writing 
down  something  with  a  pen,  without  any 
ink  in  it;  alarming  Mr.  Winkle  by  his 
testiness  when,  by  the  Justice's  own  mistake, 
that  witness'  name  has  been  written  down 
Daniel  instead  of  Nathaniel,  which  all  the 
world  now  knows  to  be  Mr.  Winkle's  Chris- 
Uan  appellation ;  shrewdly  objecting  to  Ser- 
jeant Snubbins'  explanation,  that  a  door 
being  "  on  the  jar  "  means  ''  partiy  open," 
and  saying  he  would  make  a  note  of  it ; 
and  cautioning  Sam  Weller,  who  has  brought 
his  proverbial  philosophy  into  the  witness- 
box,  that  he  mustn't  tell  the  court  what 
''the  soldier"  or  any  other  man  said, 
because  **  it's  not  evidence ;  " — how  the  wit- 
nesses were  legally  baited,  especially  Mr. 
Winkle,  who,  after  the  jury  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  he  "  has  a  natural  taste  for 
perjury,"  is  questioned  by  Mr.'  Skimpin, 
who,  *'  with  a  steady  frown,  places  his 
hands  on  his  hips  and  smiles  suspiciously  at 
the  jury  "—as  to  how  many  times  he  has 
seen  Mrs.  Bardell — whether  ho  hasn't  seen 
her  twenty  times — whether  he  hasn't  seen 
her  a  hundred  times — whether  he  will*  swear 
that  he  hasn't  seen  her  at  least  seventy-five 
•times — "  the  satisfactory  conclusion  that 
-was  arrived  at  at  last  being,  that  he  had 
l)etter  take  care  of  himself,  and  mind  what 
he  was  about."  All  these  things,  and 
many  more,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
twelfth  number  of  the  book  of  the  chronicles 
of  Pickwick  f  And  these  we  sat  reading, 
and  occaaonally  throwing  ourself  on  our 
back  in  irrepressible  delight,  shifting  our  seat 
once  a  yard  or  so,  because  we  had  injured 
ourself  at  the  first  jest  by  falling  back  into 
a  gooseberry  bush,  from  which  we  emerged 
with  our  back  as  full  of  prickles  as  a  por- 
oq|nne*s. 

Not  till  the  series  was  complete  did  we 
fead  the  rest.  We  then  got  all  the  num- 
bers and  carried  them  home,  some  miles, 
«nder  oor  arm— fitopping  every  two  minutes 


to  assure  ourself,  by  coonting  them,  that 
we  had  dropped  none  on  the  road— and  then 
set  ourself  to  serious  reading.     The  perusal 
was  not  altogether  unclouded ;  for,  finding 
as  we  read  on  ahead  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
some  of  the  best  bits  to  ourself,  we  persisted 
in  reading  them  out  to  the  rest,  who  natu- 
rally objected  to  receiving  the  instalments* 
and  hence  ensued  serious  misunderstandings. 
As  to  what  the  best  bits  are,  only  he  who 
brings  to  the  book  a  virgin  palate  is  perhaps 
qualified  to  discriminate,  of  so  rich  materiala 
is  the  whole  compounded ;  and  to  this  day 
we  are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  wealth  of 
humor  which  could  go  on,  page  after  page, 
chapter  after  chapter,  month  after  month,  to 
the   close  of  a  long   work,  pouring  forth, 
from  a  source  seemingly  inexhaustible,  fun, 
and  incident,  and  description,  and  character, 
ever  fresh,  vivid,  and  new,  which,  if  distrib- 
uted with  a  thrifly  hand,  would  have  served 
to  relieve  and  enliven,  perhaps  immortalize, 
twenty  sober  romances.     The  very  plan  of 
the  work   (if  plan  it  can  be  called  where 
plan  seems  none)  evinces  the  writer's  extra- 
ordinary confidence  in  his  resources,  where  a 
knot  of  individuals,  connected  by  the  loosest 
tie,  and  interesting  only  from  their  uncon- 
scious drollery,  are   cast    loose  upon    the 
world  to  wander  through  scenes  of  every-day 
life,   in   which,   though   constantly  getting 
more  absurd  and  weak,  they  yet  gain  a  firm 
hold   on  the  reader's  afiection ;  so  that  at 
length  we  take  leave  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  in 
his   rural  retirement  at  Dulwich,   with  a 
lingering  fondness,  such  as  we  never  felt  for 
any  of  those  young  and  handsome  miracles  of 
sense  and  spirit  upon  whose  heroic  career  the 
vicisdtudes   of  three  thrilling  volumes  are 
suspended.     To  the  review  at  Chatham,  and 
to  the  cricket-match  and  the  election — to  the 
courts  of  law  and  the  Fleet  prison — to  tha 
skating-party  and  the  shooting  on  Captain 
Bold  wig's  ground,  and  the  pound  in  which 
he  is  incarcerated  for  the  trespass — and   to 
Bath  and  Ipswich,  we  follow  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  friends  with  -  ever-growing  intereat. 
Our  own  favorite  characters  in   the  book, 
which  we  think  exhibit  the  author's  h amor- 
ous faculty  most  forcibly  of  all,  are    old 
Weller  and   Mr.  Benjamin  Allen — for  this 
reason,  that  they  are  comic  unoonsoioasly. 
Sam  Weller,  who  has  probably  more    ad- 
mirers than  his  parent,  exoelient  as  he  is,  la 
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ilwaji  fbnny  with  intent;  whereas  old 
Weller's  cbaraoteristice — his  terror  of  wid- 
ows, and  nnfatherly  fondness  for  the  sex  in 
jiiienl— his  hostility  against  tiie  red-nosed 
maD  Stiggins— his  zeal  to  prove  an  aSdi  tot 
Mr.  Fiekwiok  in  the  breacli-of-promise  case, 
laoldng  from  his  '*  firm  and  unalterable 
ooDTiction  that  the  Old  Bailey  was  the  sa- 
pme  comrt  of  judicature  in  this  country, 
and  regulated  and  controlled  the  proceedings 
of  all  other  courts  whatsoever" — his  confl- 
deoce  in  his  legal  adviser,  Solomon  Pell, 
wboee  attempt  to  correct  him,  when  speak- 
ing of  "  probing "  Mrs.  Weller's  will,  he 
oeYerthelees  repels  with  great  dignity,  are 
an  exhibited  with  perfect  good  faith. 
Again,  of  the  two  "  sawbones,"  Mr.  Bob 
Sawyer  is  facetious  and  extremely  amusing, 
bat  not  80  amusing  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Allen, 
who  has  not  the  least  tinge  of  facetiousness 
b  bis  compontion.  The  former  might  have 
exerted  his  powers  of  drollery  for  a  long 
time  without  giving  us  an  idea  so  comic  as 
his  less  gifted  friend,  who,  on  his  way  home 
from  the  student's  grog-party,  "  rapped  at 
the  door  of  the  Borough  Market  ^nd  took 
ihort  nape  on  the  steps  alternately,  under 
the  impression  that  he  lived  there  and  had 
forgotten  the  key ; "  and  who  told  Mr. 
Winkle  (Arabella's  lover),  ''as  an  especially 
eligible  person  to  impart  the  secret  to," 
that  he  was  determined  to  inflict  the  most 
ttogoinary  vengeance  on  any  man  except 
Bob  Sawyer  who  should  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  his  Bister  Arabella.  Again,  when  Mr. 
Hckwick,  going  to  see  the  old  wharfinger, 
Mr.  Winkle  senior,  late  in  the  evening,  to 
get  him  to  consent  to  his  son's  marriage,  is 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Allen, 
the  former  is  exquisitely  facetious  in  the  old 
gentleman's  bouse  before  the  owner  makes 
hii  appearance  ;  yet  what  avail  his  diverting 
powers  eompared  with  the  following  trait 
of  Mr.  Allen,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
t^ew,  had  *'  fallen  asleep  in  an  attitude 
^hieh  left  nothing  of  him  visible  except  his 
^ine  and  bis  coat  collar !  "  Mr.  Sawyer, 
^ing  to  avraken  Mr.  Allen  that  he  may 
^y  something  on  the  right  side,  pinches  him 
on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  "  whereupon 
Mr.  Allen,  starting  up  with  a  loud  shriek, 
^▼anoed  hastily  to.  Mr.  Winkle,  and  shook 
him  by  the  hand  for  about  five  minutes, 
^iih  an  hospitable  inquiry  "  (it  was  in  Mr. 
Okie's  own  house,  mind,  and  he  was  a 


perfect  stranger  to  Mr.  Allen),  **  ifith  an 
hospitable  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  would 
take  any  thing  now  or  prefer  'waiting  till 
dinner ;  afler  which  he  sat  do^  and  stared 
about  him  as  if  he  had  no  very  distinct  idea 
of  where  he  was,  which  indeed  he  had  not." 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  genial  fun  of 
Pickwick  there  is  a  little  bit  of  pathos — a 
sad-colored  spot  amid  the  maiss  of  gay  colors 
— which  we  have  always  thought  truer  and 
more  moving  than  many  of  his  more  elabo- 
rate efforts — the  death  of  the  poor  Chancery 
prisoner.  Still,  this  is  but  a  touch,  an  indi- 
cation. But  so  much  geniality  of  all  kinds 
is  displayed  in  the  book,  that  probably  no 
appreciative  reader  ever  rose  from  its  perusal 
without  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  regard 
for  the  author — an  element  generally  omitted 
in  the  estimate  of  a  writer's  genius,  but  to 
which  we  always  attach  great  importance. 
For  our  own  part,  when  we  had  read  Pick^ 
wick  over  again  for  the'  third  time  (all  three 
readings  being  consecutive  and  unintermit- 
tent) ,  we  were  ready  to  start  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  with  pease,  unboiled,  in  our  shoes, 
if  we  could  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  an 
incurable  but  still  enthusiastic  cripple,  have 
hoped  to  catch  one  glimpse,  one  word  of  him 
who  had  so  delighted  us.  Tet,  such  is  the 
evanescent  character  of  human  enthusiasm, 
that  we  don't  think  we  would  walk  to  Mecca 
to  see  him  now — even  if  the  pease  were 
boiled. 

The  guarantee,  so  brilliantly  given,  of  his 
comic  power,  was  ratified  in  all  his  earlier 
works,  though  not,  as  in  Pickwick,  to  the 
exclusion  of  soberer  elemento.  There  was 
not,  perhaps,  much  of  it  in  Oliver  l\oist — 
and  in  Nickleby  it  took  a  subdued  cast, 
exciting  not  so  much  laughter  as  frequent 
smiles.  Miggs  and  Tappertit,  in  Bamdby 
Pudge i  were  highly  comic,  in  the  old  vein. 
Swiveller,  of  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  was 
worthy  of  a  place  in  Pickwick.  And  here 
again  we  think  Dick  Swiveller,  the  half-con- 
scious comedian,  yields  to  Mr.  Codlin,  the 
misanthropic  proprietor  of  Punch's  Show — 
who,  far  from  wishing  to  be  diverting, 
regards  his  species  with  too  cynical  an  eye 
to  wish  to  contribute  to  its  amusement 
except  for  his  ovni  profit ;  yet  his  atrocious 
selfishness  is  made  to  appear  in  so  comic  a 
light,  that  we  rather  like  him  than  other- 
wise when  **  he  lete  dovm  the  drapery,  and 
I  seats  himself  in  deep  misanthropy  at  the 
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bottom^oF  the  shoir ; "  when  he  tries  to 
Sttpplant  his  coadjutor  Short,  on  finding  that 
those  who  have  been  kind  to  Nell  are  likely 
to  be  rewarded;  and  when  he  &inUy in- 
quires of  the  landlord  of  the  Jolly  Sandboys 
what  time  the  stew,  whosejperfume  so  oliarms 
him,  will  be  ready ;  and  haying  ascertained 
the  fact — '*  Then  bring  me  a  pint  of  warm 
ale,*'  said  Mr.  Codlin,  '<  and  don't  let  no- 
body bring  so  much  as  a  biscuit  into  the 
room  till  dinner  is  ready," 

In  Chuzzlewit  the  old  humor  came  out  in 
great  force.  Todgers'  and  the  boy  Bailey 
were  famous — ^infinitely  better  than  the 
noodle  Tom  Pinch,  or  the  oft-quoted  Peck- 
sniff, who  owed  most  of  his  celebrity,  we 
believe,  to  his  remarkable  likepess  to  the  late 
Sir  R.  Peel.  But  Pecksniff,  and  (worse 
still)  all  the  abominable  Cfannlewits,  are 
more  than  amply  atoned  for  by  that  incom- 
parable old  woman  Mrs.  Gamp,  the  tnost 
admirable  piece  of  broadly  humorous  female 
character  since  the  time  of  Hostess  Quickly, 
who  is,  centuries  ago,  in  Arthur's  bosom, 
if  CTer  woman  went  to  Arthur's  bosom. 
Charming,  irresistible  Mrs.  Gamp!— our 
passion  for  her  began  at  the  yery  first  mo- 
ment of  her  appearance  at  her  window,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  P^ksniff's  summons,  when  she 
asks:  «*  Is  it  Mr.  WhUks?  Don't  say  it's 
Mr.  Whilks,  and  that  dear  creature  Mrs. 
Whilks  with  not  so  much  as  a  pin-cushion 
ready;"  after  which  she  quite  secures  her 
hold  on  our  a&ctions  by  the  innumerable 
games  of  quoits  she  plays,  in  the  hackney 
coach,  with  her  pattens,  on  Mr.  Pecksniff's 
shins.  Think  of  her  chest  of  drawers,  the 
contents  of  which,.in  the  absence  of  handles, 
could  be  got  out  only  in  two  ways — **  either 
by  tilting  them  forward,  when  they  all  fell 
out  together ;  or  by  opening  them  singly 
with  kniyes,  like  oysters."  Think  of  her 
dresses,  which,  hung  up  on  pegs  in  her  room, 
retained  so  completely  the  impress  of  the 
wearer's  form,  that  many  an  impatient  hus- 
band, rushing  into  her  diamber  in  the  de- 
ceitful twilight,  had  started  back  *<  under 
the  impression  that  Mrs.  Gamp  had  hanged 
herself."  Think  of  the  biscuit  which  she 
carried  constantly  in  her  pocket  *<  as  a  pro- 
vision against  contingent  drams."  Think 
of  her  watch  by  the  bed  of  the  sick  man, 
when,  after  making  her  eyening  meal  of 
salmon  soused  in  yinegar,  and  '<  supping  up 
the  refreshing  fluid  Vith  the  point  of  her 


knife,"  she  tied  a  watchman's  coat  round 
her  neck  by  the  sleeyee,  on  composing  her- 
self for  the  night,  so  that  she  appeared  to  be 
<*  in  the  act  of  being  embraced  by  one  of  the 
old  patrol" — and  presented  on  tiie  wftll, 
when  she  sat  up  in  her  ohair,  *<  the  shadow 
of  a  gigantic  night  constable  struggling  with 
a  prisoner."    Think  of  her  appearance  at 
the  departure  of  '*  the  Ankworks  package," 
where  she  attacks  Tom  Pinch  with  her  um- 
brella, and,  we  are  glad  to  say,  hurts  him 
by  a  "  poke  or  thrust  below  the  ribs  which 
gaye  him  such  exceeding  anguish  thai  he 
was  fain  to  turn  round  and  offer  a  mild 
remonstrance."      Think  of  the  said  um- 
brella, <*  in  color  resembling  a  faded  leaf, 
with  a  patch  of  liyely  'green  let  dexterously 
in  at  the  top."    Think  of  her  friendship  for 
the  shadowy  Mrs.  Harris  (by  the  by,  she 
ought  to  call  her  Harridge)  and  the  substan- 
tial Betsey  Prig.    Think  of  these  endearing 
traits,  and  say  whether  or  not  we  are  jaeti- 
fied  in  the  passionate  loye  we  bear  to  Sairey 
Gamp! 

All  the  American  part,  too,  was  excellent. 
Jefferson  Brick,  Hannibal  Ohollop,  Colonel 
Diyer,  Scadder,  the  man  with  two  profiles, 
and  the  Mother  of  the  Modem  Graochi,  are 
all  the  genuine  growth  of  thoee'free  and  en- 
lightened institutions,  and  not  more  exagge- 
rated than  is  necessary  to  exhibit,  in  due 
relief,  the  national  peculiarities.  Mark 
Tapley,  though  by  no  means  natural,  ia  an 
agreeable  monster — a  pleasant  piece  of  fancy- 
work,  and  almost  deserying  of  his  good  for- 
tune in  being  joined  in  holy  matrimony  to 
the  capital  landlady,  iSlrs.  Lupin. 

All  this  humor  is  Pickwickian — ^redolent 
of  the  days  of  Weller  and  Wardle   and 
Winkle,  the  golden  age  of  Cockaigne.    Such 
a  wealth  of  comic  power  has  neyer  been  din- 
played  by  any  other  writer.    But  in  tfaeee 
post-Pickwickian  works  the  author  aspires 
not  only  to  be  a  humorist,  but  an  artist  suad 
a  moralist;  and  in  his  later  produotions, 
which  we  shall  talk  of  by-and-by,  he  aims 
at  being,  besides  artist  and  moralist,  politi. 
oian,  philosopher,  and  ultra  philanthropist. 
If  we  direct  attention  to  his  weakness   in 
these  latter  characters,  it  is  solely  beoauae 
he  has  fw  years  pasteyinced  more  and  mor^ 
his  tendency  to  abandon  his  strong  point  na 
humorist  and  comic  writer,  and  to  base  his 
pretensions  on  {^rounds  which  we  consider 
utterly  fiUse  and  nnstabk.    For  as  homorivt 
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we  preftr  Diokens  to  all  IWing  men — as 
artist,  moralist,  politician,  philosopher,  ai|d 
ultra-philanthropist,  we  prefer  many  living 
men,  women,  and  children  to  Dickens.  It 
ii  beeaose  we  so  cordially  recognized,  and  so 
keenly  enjoyed,  his  genius  in  his  earlier 
works,  that  we  now  protest  against  the 
newer  phase  h^  chooses  to  appear  in.  For- 
merly, his  impulses  came  ftom  within. 
What  his  unerring  eye  saw,  as  it  glanced 
Toand  the  worid,  was  represented  in  a  me- 
dium of  the  richest  humor.  But  gradually 
hie  old  charact^stios  have  slipt  from  him, 
nppUiifeed  by  others  totally  different  in 
origin  and  result.  All  his  inspiration  now 
Kenu  to  come  from  without.  We  always 
imagine  him  beset,  while  planning  a  new 
book,  hy  critics  selected  from  the  most  ill- 
jadging  of  his  readers,  into  whose  hands  he 
eommits  himself,  and  begins  writing  to 
order.  One  tells  him,  whatever  he  does  to 
be  tare  to  be  graphic  ;  and  accordingly  the 
obedient  author  paints  every  scene  and  every 
character,  no  matter  of  what  degree  of  im- 
portanoe^  with  a  minuteness  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  most  laborious  limner  of  the 
Batch  Bchool,  till  still  life  has  no  atom  left 
in  natural  indistinctness  :  and  as  for  living 
beings,  you  may  say  even  the  hairs  of  their 
heads  are  all  nambered.  A  booby  who  aims 
at  being  thought  a  thinker,  then  assures  him 
that  bis  great  strength  lies  in  <<  going  to  the 
heart  of  our  deepest  social  problems ;  "  and 
straightway  Dickens,  the  genial  Dickens, 
everflowing  by  nature  with  the  most  ram- 
pant hearty  fun^  addresses  himself  to  the 
melancholy  task,  setting  to  work  to  illus- 
trate some  enigma  which  Thomas  Carlyle 
perhaps,  or  some  such  congenial  dreary 
^irit,  after  discussing  it  in  two  volumes 
^vo,  has  left  rather  darker  than  before. 
Anothar  luminary  tells  him  that  it  is  the 
doty  of  a  great  popular  writer  to  be  a  great 
iBoral  teacher,  and  straightway  a  piece  of 
■tarmg  morality  is  embroidered  into  the 
moUey  pattern.  Next  comes  an  evil  whis- 
per, which  we  always  imagine  to  proceed 
from  a  thin  young  lady  of  about  five-and- 
thirty,  with  a  pink  nose  and  a  blighted 
beart,  to  the  effect  that  she  hopes  there  will 
be  plenty  of  his  beautiful  sentiment ;  and, 
in  compliance  with  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
eome  sparkling  bits  of  tinsel,  warranted 
eopper>gilt,  are  woven  in  the  web.  Lastly 
comes  the  worst  tempter  of  all,  in  the  guise 
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of  a  kindly,  large-hearted  detector  and  et- 
toller  of  perfection,  especially  among  the 
lower  orders,  at  whose  instigation  are  elab- 
orated some  plebeian  specimehs  of  all  the 
virtues  which,  if  they  had  the  slightest 
touch  of  nature  in  them,  would  go  far  to 
upset  the  old-established  belief  in  human 
weakness  and  fallibility.  The  result  of  some 
such  guidance  as  we  have  imagined  here 
appears  in  Bleak  House  and  Little  Darrit^ 
as  well  as  in  great  part  of  both  Dombey  and 
Copperfield, 

In  executing  this  piebald  plan,  the  old, 
natural,  easy,  unconscious  Pickwickian 
style  has  given  place  to  one  to  which  all 
those  epithets  are  totally  inapplicable  ;  and 
the  characteristics  of  which,- always  to  us 
unpleasant,  are  growing  more  prominent  in 
every  successive  work.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  resembles  a  habit  in  which 
many  favorite  comic  actors  have  indulged, 
to  the  injury  of  their  reputation — that  of 
presun^ing  on  their  favor  with  the  audience 
in  jests  and  drolleries  altogether  extraneous 
from  their  part  in  the  drama ;  and  this  dis- 
plays itself  in  his  later  works  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  ways,  fle  affects  to  have  a  secret 
understanding  with  his  reader — he  has  his 
private  jests,  and  expressions  of  approbation 
or  dislike  for  his  characters,  whose  points 
are  never  allowed  to  appear,  either  dramati- 
cally or  in  simple  narrative,  without  the 
author's  face  constantly  appearing  over  their 
shoulders,'  either  confirming  their  acts  or 
words,  or  else  giving  you  to  understand, 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  and  a  knowing 
wink,  that  you  mustn't  let  the  character 
(to  whom  he  points  with  his  thumb)  impose 
upon  your  credulity,  as  it  might  possibly  do 
but  for  this  caution.  He  indulges,  to  an 
extent  quite  unparalleled,  his  remarkable 
power  of  endowing  all  his  personages  with 
peculiar  acts,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  noting 
them  minutely  down.  The  effect  of  this 
upon  a  naturally-drawn  character  is  to 
bring  it  frequently  into  the  foreground, 
when,  ifrom  its  intrinsic  or  accidental  insig- 
nificance, it  has  no  business  there ;  upon  an 
unnatural  one  (whose  spasms  are  sure  to  be 
chronicled),  to  give  it  the  look  of  motion 
without  life,  always  unpleasant,  sometimes 
shocking.  *  For,  so  singular  is  the  faculty  he 
possesses  of  watching  his  conceptions,  as  if 
they  were  actually  present,  and  endowed 
with  volition,  that  not  only  are. those  which 
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really  may  have  been  copied  from  life  pre- 
sented with  a  minuteneee  which  yery  few  of 
the  cleverest  obseryera,  though  bound  by 
oath  to  note  down  the  most  trivial  and  ordi- 
nary acts  of  those  in  the  same  room  with 
them,  could  hope  to  rival,  but  the  merest 
puppets  or  abstractions,  with  no  type  in 
real  existence,  are  narrowly  watched  in  all 
their  little  mummeries  of  nature.  The 
effect,  at  Once  grotesque  and  unnatural,  of 
many  of  the  characters,  is  increased  by 
giving  them  names  odd  without  significance, 
and  absurd  without  drollery — as  if  he  had 
noted  down  all  the  most  unusual  appella- 
tions to  be  met  with,  and,  separating  the 
syllables  composing  them,  had  reconstructed 
them  in  the.most  startling  combinations- 
such  as  Chuzzlewit,  Turveydrop,  Tulking- 
horne,  and  Flintwinch.  His  descriptions  of 
still  life  are  carried  out  with  the  same  re- 
morseless fidelity ;  and  when  some  fanciful 
resemblance  or  attribute  is  bestowed  on  an 
object,  it  is  constantly  reproduced  in  connec- 
tion with  it — like  the  figure  of  the  ^oman 
on  Mr.  Tulkinghome's  ceiling,  the  veice  of 
the  waves  in  Domhey^  the  chimes,  and  the 
Temple  Fountain  in  Chuzzlewit,  The  per- 
sonages of  his  stories,  having  once  had  par- 
ticular qualities  ascribed  to  them,  are  for- 
ever exhibiting  these  attributes  in  a  way 
which,  were  it  ever  done  in  real  life,  would 
render  a  knowledge  of  our  species  of  very 
easy  attainment,  since  everybody  not  abso- 
lutely idiotic  would  read  everybody  else*s 
character  ;  and' it  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
that  Dickens,  in  order  that  all  the  charac- 
ters may  not  find  each  other  out  prema- 
turely, finds  it  expedient  to  represent  so 
many  of  them  as  of  weak  intellect ;  so  that, 
besides  a  sprinkling  of  professional  idiots, 
,  for  whom  he  has  a  great  liking,  his  pages 
are  always  garnished  with  a  vast  number  of 
amateur  fools,  whose  claims  to  the  honors 
of  fatuity  are  not  clearly  admitted  by  the 
author. 

AH  these  errors,  which  a  true  artist  would 
only  fall  into  by  accident,  and  would  secretly 
know  tliem  himself  for  blots,  are  so  widely 
spread  over  Boz's  later  works,  that  it  is  only 
here  and  there  that  a  scrap  of  his  native 
youthful  genius  peeps  almost  doubtfully 
through  the  lavish  uppergrowth  of  affecta- 
tion ;  and  when,  at  long  intervals,  we  see  a 
bit  of  the  old  rich  natural  humor,  we  groan 
over  it  as  travellers  who  love  wine  groan 


over  the  scattered  vines  of  Madeira,  which, 
supplanted  all  over  the  island  by  potatoes, 
are  leaving  the  divine  liquor,  produced  in 
none  but  that  favored  region,  to  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  recorded  only  on  the 
palates  of  our  fathers.  We  trace  the  first 
appearance  of  these  weeds  of  his  mind  to 
Chuzzlewit;  but  there  such  Ifrilliant  flowers 
as  the  Gampia  grandiflora,  the  Bailey  Seed- 
ling, the  Lupin,  and  the  Transatlantic  speci- 
mens, might  well  make  us  regardless  of  the 
surrounding  patches  of  dockens  and  thistles, 
which  have  now,  however,  made  head  to 
such  an  alarming  extent  that  we  can't  ^wait 
for  the  end  of  the  wilderness  of  LHtle  Dorrit 
before  recording  our  earnest  protest  and 
deep  lament ;  for  in  that  wilderness  we  sit 
down  and  weep  when  we  remember  thee,  O 
Pickwick  ! 

The  first  broad  general  conclusion  which 
we  arrive  at  from  reading  this  last  hook,  so 
far  as  it  has  gone,  is,  that  Dickens,  with  all 
his  fertility  of  invention,  has  less  construc- 
tiveness  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  five  novel- 
writers  out  of  six,  including  all  the  worst. 
Even  if,  in  the  few  remaining  numbers,  the 
joints  of  the  story  should  be  tightened  up, 
and  the  different  parts  of  the  machinery  made 
to  work  in  something  like  harmony,  yet  that 
would  not  now  retrieve  the  character  of  so 
aimless  a  work.  A  most  cumbrous  array  of 
characters  and  scenes  has  been  set  i^  motion, 
and  all  for  what? 

Absolutely,  the  only  event  yet  described 
which  can  be  called  a  leading  incident,  is 
the  deliverance  of  old  Dorrit  from  the  Mar- 
shalsea.  And  how  is  this  brought  about? 
Not  by  any  cause  with  which  any  of  the 
characters  are  even  remotely  connected,  but 
by  the  extremely  probable  circumstance,  ao- 
ciden tally  discovered,  that  the  old  gentleman 
after  a  captivity  of  twenty  years  or  so,  has 
been  all  the  time  the  right  heir  of  the  great 
estates  of  the  '*  Dorrits  of  Dorsetshire,^'  of 
which  distinguished  family  we  then  hear  for 
the  first  time.  We  would  pardon  this  vio- 
lent wrench  in  the  story  if  the  dislocation 
produced  any  interesting  results,  but  the 
contrary  is  the  case ;  for,  whereas  old  Dorrit 
was,  in  his  character  of  father  of  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  the  best-drawn  personage  and  most 
interesting  study  (we  might  really  say  the 
only  one  of  any  value)  in  the  book,  he  be- 
comes, on  his  accession  to  wealth,  a  proey 
old  driveller,  whose  inanities  are  paraded 
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and  eircuxDstantially  described  in  a  long  suo- 
ceflsion  of  twaddle,  till  the  favorable  impres- 
ffion  niiide  in  bis  former  phase  is  quite  effaced 
before  bis  decease,  which  happily  took  place 
Id  the  last  number,  and  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, might  just  as  well  have  occurred  a  long 
time  ago.  There  is  positively  no  dramatic 
result  whatever  from  the  marvellous  convul- 
lion  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Dorrit  family  up 
to  the  old  gentleman's  decease,  except  that 
one  of  his  daughters  is  married  to'  a  Mr. 
Sparkler,  one  of  the  amateur  idiots  of  the 
book,  who  is  the  stepson  of  the  great  specu- 
lator, Mr.  Merdle,  another  of  the  amateur 
idiots  of  the  book. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Clennam  family,  oo- 
eopjing  as  they  do  a  space  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Dorrits,  would,  by  an  artistic 
writer,  have  been  so  interwoven  that  the  op- 
posing or  blending    interests  should  have 
elicited  character  and  sustained  curiosity; 
jet  four-fifths  of  the  book  have  elapsed  with- 
out any  connection  being  even  hinted  at, 
except  that  Little  Dorrit  came  to  work  as  a 
ttmpstress  for  Mrs.  Clennam,  without  any 
RBult  whatsoever,  except  that  young  Clen- 
nam noticed  her  peculiarity  of  taking  home 
Bome  of  her  dinner  instead  of  eating  it ; 
and  ^Irs.  Clennam  (a  most  unpleasant  old 
image,  that  sits  always  bolt  upright  in  a 
wheeled  chair  like  some  grim  heathen  deity, 
ttd  habitually  talks  in  the  most  unchristian 
manner)  once  relaxes  from  her  stony  sourness 
BO  far  as  to  kiss  her.    There  is  some  bint  of 
Bome  influence  that  some  Clennam  may  have 
W  formerly  on  the  fate  of  old  Dorrit,  but 
v>  obscure  and  shadowy  as  to  induce  the 
nader  to  believe  that  the  author  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  it  should  turn 
oat  to  be,  and  was,  therefore,  anxious  not  to 
onnmit  himself— a  blemish  that  might  injure 
a  much  better  work  than  this.    Meantime 
the  Clennam  household  have  experienced  no 
vicissitudes,  and  are  exactly  where  they  were 
in  the  first  number.     Then  there  is  the  Mea- 
gles  family,  whose  fortunes,  whatever  they 
maj  be,  are  totally  distinct,  so  far,  from  the 
Dorrits  and  Clennams,  and  have  experienced 
only  one  change — viz.,  that  the  daughter, 
wboee  courtship  was  in  progress  when  the 
book  began,  is  now  married,  and  has  an 
addition  to  her  family.    The  Casbys  are  in 
^atu  quo.    A  murderer  and  a  smuggler, 
who  were  introduced  at  the  beginning,  in 
prison  together,  in  a  scene  well  calculated  to 
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excite  attention,  have  done  nothing  in  any 
way  worthy  of  their  formidable  antecedents. 
The  heroes  of  the  Circumlocution  department 
have,  of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
body or  any  thing,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  has 
hitherto  befallen  anybody,  except  old  Dorrit 
and  his  brother  (another  amateur  idiot) ,  who 
are  both  defunct. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  Mr.  Dickens' 
blindest  admirers  will  scarcely  pretend  that 
this  is  a  work  of  art.  But  perhaps  they 
will  say  that  he  has  other  grounds  to  build 
on  besides  art ;  and,  remembering'how  clear  » 
and  vivid  is  the  impression  left  by  Pickwick^ 
in  which  art  certainly  had  little  to  do,  we 
admit  the  justice  of  the  reply.  But  if  this 
is  not  a  work  of  art,  what  is  it?  Is  it  a 
work  of  hbmor?  Let  us  take  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  characters  which  the  author  ap- 
parently intends  should  be  humorous.  There 
is  Mrs.  Finching,  otherwise  Flora,  occupying 
a  comic  part,  the  humor  of  which  consists 
in  her  conversation,  which  is  disjointed  and 
without  commas.  Here  is  an  average  speech 
of  hers : 

«  <  I  declare,*  she  sobbed,  *  I  never  was  so 
cut  up  since  vour  mamma  and  my  papa  not 
Doyce  and  Clennam  for  this  once  out  give 
the  precious  little  thing  a  cup  of  tea  and 
make  her  put  it  to  her  lips  at  least  pray 
Arthur  do,  not  even  Mr.  F.^s  last  illness  for 
that  was  of  another  kind  and  gout  is  not  a 
ohlld^s  aflfection  though  very  painful  for  all 
parties  and  Mr.  F.  a  martyr  with  his  leg 
upon  a  rest  and  the  wine  trade  in  itself  in- 
flammatory for  they  will  do  it  more  or  less 
among  themselves  and  who  can  wonder,  it 
seems  like  a  dream  I  am  sure  to  think  of 
nothing  at  all  this  morning  and  now  Mines 
of  money  is  it  really,  but  you  must  know  my 
darlins  love  because  you  never  will  be  strong 
enough  to  tell  him  all  about  it  upon  tea- 
spoons, mightn't  it  be  even  best  to  try  the 
directions  of  my  own  medical  man  for  thonjgh 
the  flavor  is  any  thing  but  agreeable  still  I 
force  myself  to  do  it  as  a  prescription  and 
find  the  bene^t,  you'd  rather  not  why  no  my 
dear  I'd  rather  not  but  still  I  do  it  as  a  dut^, 
everybody  will  congratulate  you  some  in 
earnest  and  some  not  and  many  will  con- 
gratulate you  with  all  their  hearts  but  none 
more  so  I  do  assure  you  than  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  own  I  do  myself  though  sensible 
of  blundering  and  beitag  stupid,  and  will  be 
judged  by  Arthur  not  Doyce  and  Clennam 
for  this  once  so  good-by  darling  and  God 
bless  you  and  may  you  be  very  nappy  and 
excuse  the  liberty,  vowing  that  tne  dress 
shall  never  be  'finished  by  anybody  else  but 
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shall  be  laid  by  for  a  keepsake  past  as  it  is 
and  called  Little  Dorrit  though  why  that 
strangeet  of  ^enomiDations  At  any  time  1 
never  did  myself  and  now  I  never  shall ! '" 

The  joke  aboat  **  Arthur  not  Doyce  and 
Clennam  "  requires  explanation, because, be- 
sides being  unintelligible  in  itself,  it  is  the 
strong  point  of  the  character.  Arthur  was 
the  former  lover  of  Mrs.  Finching  in  her 
maideh  days,  and  her  affection  for  him  re- 
turning when  she  again  meets  him  in  her 
widowed  /tate,  he  being  then  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Doyoe  and  Clennam,  she  always 
begins  to  address  him  as  <*  Arthur,'*  and 
then  apologizes  by  adding  "  Doyce  and  Clen- 
nam much  more  proper."  This  exquisite 
conceit  is  of  very  frequent  recurrence.  Alas, 
alas !  shades  of  Gamp,  Hominy,  Swiveller, 
and  all  the  Pickwickian  host !  how  are  the 
mighty  fallen ! 

Flora  is  supported  by  an  abominable  old 
idiot  (one  of  the  idiots  proper  of  the  book), 
known  as  *'  Mr.  F.'saunt,"  who  is  described 
as  resembling  a  great  staring  wooden  doU, 
and  who  perfectly  acts  up  to  the  description. 
Flora's  father,  Mr.  Casby,  is  what  Pecksniff 
would  have  been  in  his  dotage,  if  he  had 
allowed  his  hair  to  grow  over  his  shoulders. 
There  is  a  Mr.  Pancks,  also,  in  the  establbh- 
ment,  who  is  so.  little  like  a  human  being, 
thai  when  the  author,  perceiving  some  re- 
semblance between  his  notion  of  him  and  a 
steam-vessel,  constantly  alludes  to  him  as 
"  the  Tog,"  and  describes  him  as  "  steaming 
away,"  instead  of  walking  off  the  scene,  we 
cease  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  at  all.  There 
is  a  comic  lover  of  the  name  of  John  Chivery, 
a  kind  of  mixture  of  Toots,  Moddle,  and 
Swiveller,  without  the  diverting  qualities  of 
any  of  them,  having  the  weakness  of  Toots, 
the  spooniness  of  Moddle,  and  SwiveUer*8 
habit  of  poetically  bewailing  his  own  fate, 
except  that  Mr.  Chivery  does  it  by  composing 
epitaphs  on  himself,  instead  of  parodying 
popular  verses.  As  for  the  incidental  titts 
of  humor,  read  the  two  following,  and  say 
if  it  could  have  been  believed  that  the  t>ickens 
we  once  knew  would  have  stooped  to  either 
of  them : 

**  Mrs.  Gowan,  looking  over  her  green  fan 
when  this  young  gentleman's  name  was 
mentioned,  replied  as  follows : 

'*  *  My  love,  you  know  the  vrretched  state 
of  the  country — those  unfortunate  conces- 
sions of  John  Baraaole's !  and  you  therefore 


know  the  reasons  for  my  being  as  poor  as 
Thingummy.' 

<*  *  A  church-mouse? '  Mrs.  Merdle  8o^ 
gested,  with  a  smile. 

•(  ( I  vras  thinkine  of  the  other  proverbial 
church  person — Job,'  said  Mrs.  Gowan. 
•Either  will  do.'" 

That  is  one. 

Mr.  Meagles  is  anxious  about  his  daughtei^ 
who  is  in  Rome  : 

"  '  Let  her  be  as  well  cared  for  as  any 
lady  in  that  land,  still  it  is  a  long  way  off. 
Just  as  home  is  home,  though  it's  never  so 
homely,  why,  you  see,'  said  Mr.  Meagles, 
adding  a  new  version  to  the  proverb,  '  Rome 
is  Rome,  though  it's  never  so  Romely.'  " 

That  is  the  other. 

We  suppose  that  all  readers  not  deaf  to 
reason  on  the  subject  of  Dickens,  will  admit 
that  this  siyle  of  writing,  however  long  cod- 
tinaed,  will  never  constitute  a  work  of  hu- 
mor ;  and  in  this  style  the  comic  portion  of 
the  book  is  written.  Is  it,  then,  a  novel  of 
character  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  characters — 
first,  theDorrits. 

Little  Dorrit,  the  heroine,  is  Little  Nell 
over  again,  only  smaller,  plainer,  and  oldev. 
Little  Nell  would  have  taken  care  of  old 
Dorrit  as  his  daughter  does.  Little  Dorrit 
would  have  taken  care  of  Nell's  grandfather 
as  Nell  does.  But  Nell,  besides  being  more 
interesting,  came  first,  and  has,  moreoTer,^ 
the  advantage  of  being  supported  bj  auch 
capital  comic  characters  as  Kit  Nubbles, 
Swiveller,  little  Mrs.  Qnilp,  Mrs.  Jiniwin, 
and  Mrs.  Jarley,  *'  the  genuine  and  only  '^— 
wherefore,  seeing  that  Little  Dorrit  oomee 
after,  and  is  not  so  supported,  we  look  on 
her  (without  positive  objeotion,  for  she  ia  a 
good  little  soul)  as  a  Nell  with  the  color 
washed  out. 

The  mixture  of  self-importance,  selfishneta, 
and  meanness,  in  old  Dorrit  while  in  prison, 
is  Tery  well  displayed ;  but  to  exhibit  aehaa^. 
aoter  made  up  .of  such  materials,  oaa 
scarcely  be  a  primal^  object  in  a  long  wor]^ 
As  to  the  author's  inference  that  these  qna^ 
ities  are  all  the  result  of  prison-life  (*«  the 
shadow  of  the  Marshalsea  wall,"  as  he  e»> 
presses  it),  that  may  or  may  not  be.  For 
all  we  can  see^  old  Dorrit  would  have  been 
just  the  same  had  he  remained  solvent  all  his 
life.  His  daughter,  under  the  same  infli». 
ences,  has  grown  up  a  miracle  of  self-denial 
and  generosity.  All  that  can  be  said,  ther^ 
fore,  of  the  influence  of  prison-life,  accept- 
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ing  its  effects  as  exhibited  in  theoe  pages,  is, 
thtt  some  characters  suffer  from  it,  and  some 
do  not ;  which  may  be  said  of  any  other 
poritioD  in  life,  and,  so  far,  the  inference  re- 
mm  nnproved. 

Ai  for  old  Dorrtt's  brother,  we  need  not 
diseoBB  bim,  for  he  is  remarkable  only  for 
inanity,  like  NelPs  grandfather,  old  Chuffy, 
and  other  imbeciles  who  are  allowed  to 
nnder  at  large  aboat  Mr.  Dickens'  works. 
Tip  and  Fanny  Dorrit  are  each  very  well 
in  their  way — that  is,  as  third  or  fourth  rate 
charaotars,  httring  no  title  to  a  conspicuous 
pUee  in  any  composition. 

Mr.  Clennam  is  a  walking  gentleman ; 
Mn.  Clennam,  the  mother,  we  have  charac- 
tffiied  already.  Mr.  Flintwinch  is  a  horri- 
ble old  puppet,  ajid  so  far  (that  is,  through 
Biteea  numbera)  quite  unaccountable. 

Mr.  Meagles  is  a  benevolent  puppet ;  Mrs. 
Meagles  is  a  benevolent  dummy.  Connected 
with  them  in  some  mysterious  way  are  two 
femk  characters,  Miss  Wade  and  Tatty- 
coram ;  the  former  described  as  of  great  per- 
ianal attractions,  but  in  spirit  resembling 
^th  Grainger,  Rosa  Dartle,  and  other  in- 
domitable evil-disposed  young  women ,  whom , 
if  they  really  exist,  we,  thank  Heaven,  have 
Mvcr  met  with. 

Some  of  the  characters,  having  some  pecu- 
liar feature  ascribed  to  them,  by  dint  of  con* 
(taut  repetition,  have  their  personality  alto- 
gether absorbed  in  that  feature.    Thus  Mrs. 
Heidle,  having  a  remarkable  bust,  is  always 
tUoded  to  as'Uhe  Bosom."    Rigaud,  the 
nnrderer,  having  a  peculiar  way  of  fiend- 
ishly amiling,  is  so  constantly  making  '*  his 
aoostaehe  go  up  under  his  nose,  and  his 
nose  come  down  over  his  moustache,"  that 
^  parts  of  his  face  throw  all  the  rest  of 
^  figure  and  countenance  into  the  back- 
gitmnd,  and  he  becomes  part  of  a  huge  dia- 
bolical mask.    Mr.  Pancks,  as  we  have  said, 
ii  invariably  '*  the  Tug,"  having  a  habit  of 
norting,  which  it  was  perhaps  not  incum- 
bent on  a  biographer  to  chronicle.     Thus 
ve  are  told  **  from  the  inner  dock,  where  the 
good  ship  Pancks  was  hove  dovm  when  out 
in  no  cruising-ground,  the  noise  vnis  heard 
of  that  steamer  laboring  towards  them.    It 
itruck  Arthur  that  the  noise  began  demon- 
stratively  far  off,  as  though  Mr.  Pancks 
■ought  to  impress  on  any  one  who  might 
bap^  to  think  about  it,  that  he  was  work- 
ing on  (W>m  out  of  hearing."    Such  is  the 


sustained  metaphorical  flight,  founded  at 
length  on  this  gentleman's  nasal  peculiarity. 
Mr.  Casby,  being  of  Tenerable  aspect,  is 
«« the  Patriarch." 

We  presume  we  have  now  said  enough  to 
show  that  this  is  not  a  great  work  of  char- 
acter. Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  incident,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  character  can  display 
itself.  Hence  arises  another  prime  fault. 
In  a  great  novel  the  incidents  and  characters 
work  together  for  good,  characters  produc- 
ing incident,  incident  calling  forth  traits  of 
character,  till  the  yery  highest  specimens, 
the  principal  personages  are  scarcely  fully' 
developed  before  the  end  of  the  book.  But 
here  a  character  is  minutely  described  on  its 
first  appearance,  and  henceforward  it  is  a 
mere  repetition,  never  developing  or  evolving 
itself  in  the  least;  and  whole  pages  aro 
taken  up  with  the  talk  about  nothing,  of 
people  who,  if  they  talked  about  something, 
would  not  be  worth  listening  to. 

There  is  a  stupid  and  disagreeable  old  wo- 
man called  Mrs.  General  (we  never  knew 
of  anybody  of  the  name,  but  we  are  not 
surprised  any  more  than  if  the  author  had 
thought  proper  to  christen  her  Mrs.  Seijeant- 
major,  or  Mrs.  Fieldmarshal,  or  Mrs.  Oom- 
manderinchief) ,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  com- 
panion and  Mentor  to  the  Misses  Dorrit,  and 
who  is  thus  introduced  : 

<<  Mrs.  General  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clerical  dignitary  in  a  cathedral  town,  where 
she  had  led  the  fashion  until  she  was  as  near 
forty-five  as  a  single  lad^  can  be.  A  stiff 
commissariat  officer  of  sixty,  famous  as  a 
martinet,  had  then  become  enamored  of  the 
gravity  with  which  she  drove  the  proprieties 
four-in-hand  through  the  cathearaf  town 
society,  and  had  solicited  to  be  taken  beside 
her  on  the  box  of  the  cool  coach  of  cere- 
mony to  which  that  team  was  harnessed. 
His  proposal  of  marriage  being  accepted  by 
the  lady,  the  commissary  took  his  seat  be^ 
hind  the  proprieties  witW  great  decorum, 
and  Mrs.  General  drove  until  the  commissary 
died.  In  the  course  of  their  united  journey, 
they  ran  over  several  people  who  came  in  the 
way  of  .the  proprieties ;  but  always  in  a  high 
style,  and  with  composure. 

**  The  commissary  having  been  buried  with 
all  the  decorations  suitable  to  the  servioe 
(the  whole  team  of  pronrieties  were  har- 
nessed to  his  hearse,  and  tney  all  had  feath- 
ers and  black  velvet  housings,  with  his  coat- 
of-arms  in  the  comer) ,  Mrs.  General  beean 
to  inquire  what  Quantity  of  dust  and  ashes 
was  deposited  at  tke  bankers' . " 
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This,  we  sappose,  ia  meant  for  a  humorous 
hit  of  eatirical  desoriptioa,  though  what  the 
metaphors  mean  we  cannot  di?ine.  How- 
ever, Mrs.  General,  to  the  exhibition  of 
whom,  at  full  length,  half  a  page  would  be 
an  ample  concession,  twaddles  and  attitud- 
inizes through  a  great  number  of  scenes,  till 
an  attempt  is  made  to  create  a  languid  ex- 
citement about  her,  bj  making  old  Dorrit, 
in  his  dotage,  conceive  the  idea  of  proposing 
to  her ;  which  design  is,  however,  nipt  in  the 
bud  by  his  timely  decease.  In  the  course  of 
one  of  her  proeings,  Mrs.  General  delivers 
^  herself  as  follows : 

*'  ^  Papa  is  a  preferable  mode  of  address,' 
observed  Mrs.  Ueneral.  *  Father  is  rather 
vulgar,  my  dear.  The  word  Papa,  besides, 
gives  a  pretty  form  to  the  lips.  Papa, 
potatoes,  poultry,  prunes,  and  prism,  are  all 
very  gooa  words  for  the  lips ;  especially 
prunes  and  prism.  You  will  nnd  it  servicea- 
ble, in  the  rormation  of  a  demeanor,  if  *you 
sometimes  say  to  yourself  in  company — on 
entering  a  room,  for  instance — Papa,  pota- 
toes, poultry,  prunes  and  prism,  prunes  and 
prism.'" 

Will  it  be  believed  that  the  Dickens  whom 
we  remember  of  yore  (eheu,  quantum  muia' 
tus!)i  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  this 
puerility,  becomes  positively  enamored  of 
it,  as  an  ezoeUent  joke  worthy  of  frequent 
repetition?  Little  Dorrit,  to  whom  the 
maxim  is  addressed,  presently  afterwards 
fixes  *'  her  loving  eyes  upon  her  father, 
whom  she  had  very  nearly  addressed  as  poul- 
try, if  not  prunes  and  prism  too,  in  her 
desire  to  submit  herself  to  Mrs.  General,  and 
please  him."  Then  **  Mrs.  General  made  a 
sweeping  obeisance,  and  retired  with  an  ex- 
pression of  mouth  indicative  of  prunes  and 
prism."  Next  she  is  said  to  have  infused  a 
*' wholesale  amount  of  prunes  and  prism, 
into  the  family  life."  This  gibberish  goes 
on  acquiring  importance,  till,  in  the  author's 
mind,  it  means  something,  though  what,  we 
don't  know.  **  Prunes  and  prism,  in  a 
thousand  combinations,  having  been  wearily 
in  the  ascendant  all  day  "  till  at  last  we  hear 
of  *^  the  prunes  and  prism  school,"  then 
*^  prunes  and  prism  get  the  upper  hand," 
and  so  on  through  many  chapters— indeed, 
we  fear  we  havn't  done  with  the  joke,  what- 
'ever  it  is,  yet.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  by 
what  steps  a  humor  so  true  and  rich  as 
Dickens'  could  decend  to  this,  and  revel  in 
it.    To  show  to  what  a  great  vrriter  may 
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come  under  such  influences  as  those  which 
preside  over  Little  Dorrit ^  we  will  transcribe 
one  dialogue,  premising  that  the  incident 
(such  as  it  is)  therein  alluded  to  leads  to 
nothing  whatever. 

'« <  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Tiokit'? '  said  he. 

***Sir,'  returned  that  faithful  house- 
keeper, having  taken  him  into  the  parlor 
and  closed  the  door,  *■  if  ev^r  I  saw  the  led- 
away  and  deluded  child  in  my  life,  I  saw 
her  identically  in  the  dusk  of  yesterday 
evening.' 

•«  •  You  don't  mean  Tatty ' 

'*  <  Coram,  yes  I  do  !  '  quoth  Mrs.  Tiokit, 
clearing  the  disclosure  at  a  leap. 

*•«  Where?' 

«« « Mr.  Clennam,'  returned  Mrs.  Tickit, 
*  I  was  a  little  heavy  in  my  eyes,  being  that 
I  was  waiting  loneer  than  customary  for  my 
cup  of  tea,  which  was  then  preparing  by 
Mary  Jane.  I  was  not  sleeping,  nor  what  a 
person  would  term  correctly  dozing.  I  was 
more  what  a  person  would  strictly  call 
watching  with  my  eyes  closed.' 

**  Witnout  entering  upon  an  inquiry  into 
this  curious  abnormal  condition,  Clennam 
said, «  Exactly.    Well?' 

«<(Well,  sir,'  proceeded  Mrs.  Tickit,  <1 
was  thinking  of  one  thing  and  thinking  of 
another.  Justas  you  yourself  might.  Just 
as  anvbodjT  might.' 

* » *  Precisely  so ,'  said  Clennam .    *  Well  7* 

"  *  And  when  I  do  think  of  one  thins,  and 
do  think  of  another,'  pursued  Mrs.  Tickit, 
*I  hardly  need  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Clennam, 
that  I  think  of  the  family.  Beoause,  dear 
me !  a  person's  thoughts,'  (Mrs.  Tickit  said 
this  with  an  argumentative  and  philosophic 
air) ,  *  however  they  may  stray,  will  go  mor« 
or  less  on  what  is  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
They  will  do  it,  sir,  and  a  person  can't  pre- 
vent them.' 

**  Arthur  sabsoribed  to  this  discovery  with 
a  nod. 

«  (  You  find  it  so  yourself,  sir,  I'll  he  bold 
to  say,'  said  Mrs.  Tickit,  *  and  we  all  find  it 
so.  It  ain't  our  stations  in  life  that  changes 
us,  Mr.  Clennam  ;  thoughts  is  free  ! — As  I 
was  saving,  I  was  thinking  of  one  thing, 
and  thinking  of  another,  and  thinking  very 
much  of  the  £ftmily.  Not  of  the  family  in 
the  present  times  only,  but  in  the  past  times 
too.  For  when  a  person  does  begin  thinkin^^ 
of  one  thing  and  thinking  of  another,  in 
that  manner  as  it's  getting  dark,  what  I  say- 
is  that  all  times  seem  tp  be  present,  and  o^ 
person  must  get  out  of  that  state,  and  coiw> 
sider  before  they  can  say  which  is  which .  * 

'*  He  nodded  again,  afraid  to  utter  a  word, 
lest  it  should  present  any  new  openini;  u^ 
Mrs.  Tickit's  conversational  powers.        * 

<*  <  In  consequence  of  which,'  said  Mrs. 
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IHckife,  <  when  I  qaivered  my  eyes  and  aaw 
heractaal  form  and  figure  looking  in  at  the 
gate,  I  let  them  cloee  again  without  so  much 
as  starting ;  for  that  actual  form  and  figure 
came  so  pat  to  the  time  when  it  belonged  to 
the  boQse  as  mach  as  mine  or  your  own, 
tbat  I  never  thought  at  the  moment  of  its 
having  gone  away.  But,  sir,  when  I  quiv- 
ered my  eyes  a^in  and  saw  that  it  wasn't 
there,  then  it  all  flooded  upon  me  with  a 
flight,  and  I  jumped  up.' 

"  *  Tou  ran  out  directly  ? '  said  Olennam. 

"  ^  I  ran  out,'  assented  Mrs.  Tickit,  *  as 
fitft  as  ever  my  feet  wonld  carry  me ;  and  if 
70a 'II  credit  it,  Mr.  Clennam,  there  wasn't 
in  the  whole  shining  heavens,  no,  not  so 
fflQch  as  a  finger  of  uat  young  woman.' 

"  Passine  over  the  absence  from  the  firma- 
ment of  this  novel  constellation,  Arthur  in- 
qoired  of  Mrs.  Tickit  if  she  herself  went  be- 
jood  the  gate. 

"'Went to  and  fro, and  high  and  low,' 
nid  Mrs.  Tickit,  *  and  saw  no  Bttta  of  her.' 

"  He  then  asked  Mrs.  Tickit  how  long  a 
space  of  time  she  supposed  there  might  have 
|)€en  between  the  two  sets  of  ocoular  quiver- 
ings she  had  experienced?  Mrs.  Tickit, 
tboagh  minutely  circumstantial  in  her  reply, 
had  no  settled  opinion  between  fivQ  seconds 
and  tea  minutes.  She  was  so  plainly  at  sea 
on  thid  part  of  the  case,  and  had  so  clearly 
heen  startled  out  of  slumber,  that  Clennam 
vas  much  disposed  to  regard  the  appearance 
u  a  dream.  Without  hurtine  Mrs.  Tickit 's 
feelings  with  that  infidel  solution  of  her 
^T'^fy*  he  took  it  away  from  the  cottage 
With  hun ;  and  probably  would  have  retains 
it  ever  aflerwaros,  if  a  oiroumstanoe  had  not 

>ooQ  happened  to  change  his  opinion." 

« 

In  Dickens'  estimation,  there  is  no  such 
ftiog  as  insignificanoe.  Thronghout  the 
l)ook  there  is  the  same  tendency  apparent 
to  exhaust  every  part  of  every  subject, 
whether  description,  narration,  or  dialogue, 
the  result  being,  of  course,  altogether  inad- 
equate to  the  power  exercised,  because  the 
material  is  so  worthless.  It  is  like  employ- 
ing some  vast  machine  that  is  meant  for 
welding  iron  and  cutting  steel  to  macerate 
old  rags. 

A  novel  which,  besides  being  destitute  of 
well-considered  plot,  is  not  a  novel  of  inci- 
dent or  character,  can  scarcely  be  a  great 
picture  of  life  ;  indeed,  th^  number  of  puppets, 
dummies,  and  unnatural  creations  that 
grimace  and  jerk  their  way  along  the  scenes, 
forbid  it  to  be  so  considered.  "All  the 
world's  a  stage,"  says  Shakspeare,  "and  all 
the  men  and  women  merely  players." — "All 
the  world's  a  puppet  show,"  says  Dickens, 


"  and  all  the  men  and  women  fantoccini. 
See  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  this 
abstract  quality,  which  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  present  day,  and  which  you 
will  therefore  like  to  see  I  select  this  indi- 
vidual trait  from  the  heap  you  see  lying  by 
me — I  add  a  bit  of  virtue,  because  St  looks 
well  to  detect  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil — ^I  drees  the  combination  in  these  gar- 
ments, which  I  got  off  a  man  in  the  street. 
Observe  now,  when  I  pull  the  strings  (and  I 
don't  mind  letting  you  see  me  pulling  the 
strings  all  through  the  exhibition — no  decep- 
tion, ladies  and  gentlemen,  none),  how  nat-* 
ural  the  action!  how  efiective  the  charac- 
ter! "  And  all  the  languid  people  in  the 
boxes,  and  the  stupid  people  in  the  pit,  and 
the  gods  in  the  galleries,  clap  their  hands, 
and  cry.  Bravo !  hurrah !  But  there  are 
many  people  in  the  boxes  who  are  not  lan- 
guid, and  many  in  the  pit  who  are  not  stu- 
pid, and  there  is  good  sense  even  among  the 
gods  ;  and  the  applause  is  not  unqualified. 

If,  then,  this  is  not  a  work  of  any  of  the 
kinds  we  have  mentioned,  what  is  it?  We 
reaUy  cannot  tell ;  but  we  should  imagine 
that  Mr.  Dickens,  seeing  his  large  canvas 
spread,  remembering  his  successes,  and  feel- 
ing his  power  of  work,  conceives  always  an 
ambitious  design  of  being  at  once  a  graphic 
story-teller,  a  social  reformer,  a  limner  of 
life,  a  great  moral  teacher,  and  a  political 
satirist,  and  between  all  these  stools,  some 
of  which  have  very  weak  leg?,  comes  igno- 
miniously  to  the  ground,  where  he  sits  as 
complacently  as  if  he  were  throned  on 
Olympus. 

What  can  be  weaker  in  itself,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  total  want  of  art  in  connecting  it 
with  the  story,  than  the  intended  satire  on 
the  Circumlocution  Office?  We  don't  in 
the  least  wish  to  stand  up  for  the  Circumlo- 
cution Office— curse  the  Circumlocution  Office, 
say  we.  We  know  well  the  amount  of  in- 
solence and  ignorance  to  be  found  among 
Government  officials  of  all  departments. 
But  the  attempt  to  show  it  up  in  LUtle 
Dorr  it  is  as  inartificial  as  if  he  had  cut  balf- 
a-dozen  leading  articles  out  of  an  Opposition 
newspaper,  and  stuck  them  in  anyhow,  any- 
where. Besides,  in  all  his  attempts  to  em- 
body political  questions,  Dickens  has  never 
shown  a  spark  of  original  thought.  He  is 
merely  waving,  as  an  oriflamme,  a  ragged 
old  standard,  with  a  great  staring  legend  on 
I  it,  stained  with  beer,  and  smelling  villanously 
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of  tobtooo,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  long  figaring 
at  oontesfeed  eleotkmt.  We  don't  blame 
him  for  not  being  a  great  politician.  It 
would  be  almost  miraoalooa  if  a  .man  inth 
•xtoh  rare  power  of  individnalicing  as  he  is 
endowed  with,  should  possess  also  the  power 
of  habitually  considering  questions  in  their 
most  oomprehensiTe  and  abstract  bearing. 
What  we  Uame  him  for  is,  for  leaving  the 
circle  where  none  dare  walk  but  him,  to  el- 
bow his  way  on  a  thoroughfore  open  to 
tagrag  and  bobtail.  The  next  time  Mr. 
Dickens  dines  out,  the  gentlemen  on  each 
'  side  of  him  will  probably  be  just  as  much 
entitled  to  a  hearing  on  a  political  question 
as  he  is.  We  don't  want  him  to  be  a  poli- 
tician, of  whom  there  are  plenty  ;  we  want 
him  to  be  a  humorist,  and  painter  of  pas- 
sion and  life,  where  he  stands  almost  with- 
out  a  peer. 

On  reading  over  what  we  haye  written, 
we  almost  fear  we  have  expressed  ourself 
with  a  little  tinge  of  scTerity.  But  Dick- 
ens, dear  Dickens,  no  offence — ^none  !  We 
have  spoken  to  thee  not  in  anger,  but  in 
sorrow — **  not  in  drink,  but  in  tears — ^not  in 
words  only,  but  in  woes  also."  Can  we 
bear  that  you,  whom  we  ranked  among  the 
foremost  men  of  all  this  world,  should 
become  a  weaver  of  odds  and  ends  into  a 
pattern  resembling  nothing  in  heayen  or 
earth,  and  which  cannot  even  hold  together? 
Can  we  see  this  without  our  special  wonder — 
wonder  apd  sorrow  ?-iand  mixed  with  them 
some  little  indignation,  lending  to  our  tone 
a  sharpness  which  may  be  the  more  whole- 
some because  you  are  quite  unused  to  it? 
We  know  that  you  must  of  neoesBity  be  sur- 
rounded by  admirers  of  more  enthusiasm 
than  discretion .  We  know  that  if  you  were 
unhappily  afflicted  ^with  brain-fever,  and 
your  delirious  utterances  were  taken  down 
in  shorthand,  and  published  as  a  serial, 
plenty  of  foolish  readers  would  be  found  to 
admire,  plenty  of  foolish  critics  to  applaud. 
This  is  only  to  say  that  you  are  a  great 
writer  with  a  vast  reputation,  and  therefore 
whenever  you  hold  up  your  finger  the  multi- 
tude will  shout.  Cry  but  "  Mum,"  and 
thousands  of  voices  will  respond  with 
••Budget."  We  don't  doubt  that  your 
foolish  joke  about  prunes  lind  prism  will  be 
bandied  from  thousands  of  silly  mouths  as  a 
household  word.  We  don't  doubt  that 
thousands  will  date  the  origin  of  their  ani- 


mosity  against   the  Cireumlooution  Office 
from  their  perusal  of  LUde  Dom7— and  we 
are  glad  to  think  of  a  cry  being  raised 
against  that  office ;  but  we  like  you  more 
than  we  dislike  it  and  are  sorry  you  wrote 
in  a  style  below  your  reputation.    There- 
fore, dear  Dickens,  don't  listen  to  your  ad- 
ulators— ^listen  to  us,  your  true  friend  and 
admirer.    We  appeal  from  the  author  of 
Bleak  ibuse  and  Little  Dorrit  to  the  aathor 
of  Piokwick,  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,   and 
the  better  parts  of   Ckuxzkwit.    Not    in 
humor  only  are  you  dear  to  us,  hut  in  trag- 
edy also,  and  in  pathos  we  own  your  power. 
Paul  Dombey — ^heaven  knows  how  fond  we 
were  of  that  boy! — whose  shprt  life  we 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  read  consecu- 
tively through,  the  page  always  growine 
dim  and  blurred  long  faefbre  the  little  spark 
is  quenched.    Sykes,  too,  and  Fagin,   in 
their  ends  attest  your  tragic  power,  thoagh 
we  never  knew  nor  cared  under  what  statute 
the  latter  was  condemned.    And  for  fancy 
and  humor  and  pathos  combined,  there  is 
that  entiveand  perfect  chrysolite  the  Christ- 
fnas  Carol,  which  we  read  aloud  ever  on  a 
Christmas  eve  to  an  audience  that  eyer  still 
responds  with  weeping  and  with  laughter. 
Remembering    these    benefits,    ungrateful 
should  we  be  beyond  all  measure  of  ingrati- 
tude, should  we  now  write  one  word  in  spirit 
otherwise  than  of  truest  friendship  of  faim 
who  wrote  so  well  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 
And  if  you  take  our  advice,  and  give  your 
rare  powers  fafr  play,  laying  aside  your  pen 
for  awhile,  collecting  fitting  materials   in 
your  own  fields,  without  wandering   into 
regions  strange  to  you,  and,  when  folly  ripe, 
expressing  the  results. of  your  maryelloua 
faculty  of  observation  in  your  old  natural^ 
humorous,  graphic,  pathetic  way,  we,  as  ^vre 
read,  gladdest  of  your  readers,  that  matured 
evidence  of  your  genius,  will  bow  oorselTea 
before  you,  and  (while  secretly  exulting    in 
the  fruit  our  words  have  borne)  will  humbly 
crave  forgiveness  for  our  bold  though  honest 
remonstrance,  rejoicing  more  over  your  re- 
pentance than  over  ninety  and  nine  respect- 
able vrriters  who  have  never  gone  astray. 
But  if  you  do  not  take  our  advice,  and  me&n. 
to  go  on  building  streets  of  Keak  Houses 
and  creating  crowds  of  Little  Dorrits,  tliet^ 
we  recommend  you  to  inscribe  on  your  ne^t 
serial, «  A  Bitnter  on  the  British  Publie. 
By  Charles  Dickens.    In  Twenty  Fkrts. '  * 
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CSAPm  TBI  8B7XNTBIHTH.  —  AH 

In  dedating,   poutirely,  that   ths   boy 

whn  «be  had  wen  diggiag  on  the  moot  had 

fbllawed  hw  Diicle  and  heTself  to  the  poaU 

^    tan  of  PorthKeona,  Sarah  had  asaeited  the 

,    litenl  truth.    Jaoobbad  tracked  them  to  the 

I    inn,  bad  waited  a  little  wbileabout  tbe  door, 

I    toucertaiQ  if  there  was  any  likelibood  of 

'    lUt  coDtinaitig  ibeir  journey  that  eTening, 

'    ud  bid  then  returned  to  Porthgenna  Tower 

to  mike  hUreport,  and  to  claim  hia  promiaed 

i    itntd. 

The  tame  night,  the  honaekeeper  and  tbe 
Mewud  doToted  themaelTea  to  the  joint  pto- 
I  dnctien  of  a  letter  to  Mn.  Frankland,  in- 
bmiugbei  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  from 
ifattiDie  when  the  TJuton  first  mode  tbeir 
■Efttranoe,  to  the  time  when  the  gardener's 
tnj  had  followed  them  to  the  doot  of  tbe 
■DD,  Tbe  eompoaition  waa  plentifully  gar- 
nUwd  thtougfaont  with  tbe  flowera  of  Mr. 
Mutder'i  rbetorio,  and  waa,  by  a  neceaeary 
muequeDOe,  inordinately  long  aa  a  narra- 
6n,  and  hopeleasly  oonfuaed  aa  a  statement 
of  beta. 
It  is  annecenary  to  say  that  tba  letter, 
litb  ill  its  &aItB  and  abanrditioi,  was  read 
I7  Un.  Ftankland  with  the  deepest  inter- 
M.  Her  biuband  and  Mr.  Orridge,  to  both 
of 'hon  she  oommnnieated  its  contents,  were 
■  Boch  amued  and  perplexed  by  it  as  she 
*■•  beiself.  AltboDgh  the  disoaveiy  of 
Mn.  Jueph 'a  departure  for  Cornwall  had  led 
tbtm  to  consider  it  within  the  imnge  of  pos- 
Ailitj  that  sbe  might  appear  at  Porthgenna, 
Ui  ilthoogh  tbe  housekeeper  had  been 
■rittai  to  by  Rosamond  under  the  influenoe 
■f  tbat  idea,  neitbcr  she  nor  her  husband 
*Rt  qoile  prepared  for  such  a  speedy  can- 
(nution  of  their  sutptcions  as  they  bad  now 
■miied.  Their  aetooiibment,  howerer,  on 
tntueataining  the  general  purport  of  the 
IcttQ,  was  aa  nothing  compared  with  their 
utuDiabiuent  when  they  came  to  those  par- 
li^'aUr  passages  in  it  which  referred  to  TTocle 
Jwpb.  The  fresh  element  of  oomplica- 
^  imparted  to  the  thickening  mystery  of 
^-  Jueph  and  the  Ujrtle  Room,  by  tbe 
ntttnce  of  tbe  foreign  itranger  on  tbe 
■net,  and  by  his  intimate  connection  with 
'Ix  extraordinary  proceedings  tbat  had 
tiiea  pUoe  in  the  house,  fairly  baffled  them 
>'J.  The  letter  was  read  again  and  again  ; 
laomeally  dinealed  paragraph  by  para- 
P*f  b ;  was  eatefoUy  annotated  by  the  doc- 
'"i  fn  the  porpow  of  aztiicatiog  all  the 
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facts  that  it  contained  from  the 
meaning  words  in  which  Mr.  ] 
artfully  and  lengthily  inrolved 
was  finally  pronounced,  after  al 
that  had  been  taken  to  render  it 
to  be  the  moat  myeterioui  and 
document  that  mortal  pen  bac 

The  first  practical  suggestion 
letter  had  been  laid  aside  in  d 
nated  from  Rosamond.  She  pr 
her  husband  and  herself  (tbe  bal 
as  a  matter  of  course,)  should  el 
for  Porthgenna,  to  question  t 
minutely  about  the  proceedings 
lepb,  and  the  foreign  stranger  f 
companied  her,  and  to  examine  t 
on  the  north  side  of  tbe  bouse,  ^ 
to  disoover  a  cine  to  tbe  locality 
tie  Room,  while  events  were 
in  the  memories  of  witnesses. 
thus  advocated,  however  excelle 
waa  opposed  by  Mr.  Orridge 
groands.  Mra.  Frankland  bad  1 
by  exposing  herself  too  careleeil; 
on  first  leaving  her  room,  and  tl 
fused  to  grant  her  permission  t 
at  least  a  week  to  come,  if  not 

The  nelt  proposal  came  from 
land.  He  declared  it  to  be  pei 
to  bis  mind,  that  the  only  chai 
trating  the  mystery  of  the  M, 
rested  entirely  on  the  discovei 


IS  of 


l>  I 


He  suggested  that  they  slaonld 
themselves  to  think  of  any  tl 
neoted  with  the  accomplishment 
pose  ;  and  he  proposed  tbat  the  i 
in  attendanoe  on  him  at  West 
man  who  bad  been  in  his  emp 
many  yean,  and  whoee  zeal.acU' 
telligonee  could  be  thoroughly  c 
— should  besent  to  Porthgennaf 
Start  the  necessary  inquiries,  anc 
the  premises  carefully  on  the  ni 
the  house. 

Tlvis  advice  waa  immcdiatelj 
At  an  hour's  notice  tbe  servant 
Cornwall,  thoroughly  instructed 
he  was  to  do, and  well  supplied^ 
in  case  be  found  it  necessary 
many  penoni  in  making  the  p 
quirtes.  In  due  course  of  tim 
report  of  bii  proceedings  to 
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It  proved  to  be  of  a  most  disoouraging  na- 
ture. 

All  traces  of  Mrs.  Jaseph  and  her  com- 
panion had  been  lost  at  the  post-town  of 
Porthgenna.  Inyestigations  had  been  made 
in  every  direction,  but  no  reliable  informa- 
tion had  been  obtained.  People  in  totally 
different  parts  of  the  country  declared 
readily  enough  that  they  had  seen  two  per- 
sons answering  to  the  description  of  the  lady 
in  the  dark  dress  and  the  old  foreigner ; 
but  when  they  were  called  upon  to  state 
the  direction  in  which  the  two  strangers 
were  travelling,  the  answers  received  turned 
out  to  be  of  the  most  puzzling  and  contra- 
dictory kind.  No  pains  bad  been  spared,  no 
necessary  expenditure  of  money  had  been 
grudged;  but,  so  far,  no  results  of  the 
slightest  value  had  been  obtained.  Whether 
the  lady  and  the  foreigner  had  gone  east, 
west,  north,  or  south,  was  more  than  Mr. 
IVankland*s  servant,  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  could  take  it  on  himself  to 
say. 

The  report  of  the  examination  of  the  north 
rooms  was  not  more  satisfactory.  Here, 
again,  nothing  of  any  importance  could  be 
discovered.  The  servant  had  ascertained 
that  there  were  twenty-two  rooms  on  the 
uninhabited  side  of  the  house:  six  on  the 
ground  floor  opening  into  the  deserted 
garden  :  eight  on  the  first  floor ;  and  eight 
above  that,  on  the  second  story.  He  had 
examined  all  the  doors  carefully  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  none  of  them  had  been  opened.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  lady's  own  actions 
led  to  nothing.  She  had,  if  the  testimony 
of  the  servant  could  be  trusted,  dropped 
the  keys  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  She  was 
found,  as  the  housekeeper  and  the  steward 
asserted,  lying,  in  a  fainting  condition,  at 
the  top  of  the  landing  of  the  first  flight  of 
stairs.  The  door  opposite  to  her,  in  this 
position,  showed  no  more  traces  of  having 
been  recently  opened  than  any  of  the  other 
doors  of  the  other  twen^-one  rooms. 
Whether  the  room  to  which  she  wished  to 
gain  access  was  one  of  the  eight  on  the  first 
floor,  or  whether  she  had  fainted  on  her  way 
up  to  the  higher  range  of  eight  rooms  on 
the  second  floor,  it  was  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. The  only  conclusions  that  could  be 
fairly  drawn  from  the  events  that  had  taken 
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First,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
lady  had  been  disturbed  before  she  had  been 
able  to  use  the  keys  to  gain  admission  to  the 
Myrtle  Room.  Secondly,  it  might  be  as- 
sumed from  the  position  in  which  she  vras 
found  on  the  stairs  and  from  the  evidenoe 
relating  to  the  dropping  of  the  keys,  that 
the  Myrtle  Room  was  not  on  the  ground 
floor,  but  was  one  of  the  sixteen  rooms  situ- 
ated on  the  first  and  second  stories.  Beyond 
this,  the  writer  of  the  report  had  nothing 
further  to  mention,  except  that  he  had  ven- 
tured to  decide  on  waiting  at  Porthgenna,  in 
the  event  of  his  master  having  any  further 
instructions  to  communicate. 

What  was  to  be  done  next?  That  was 
necessarily  the  first  question  suggested  by 
the  servant's  announcement  of  the  unsno- 
cessful  result  of  his  inquiries  at  Porthgenna. 
How  it  was  to  be  answered,  was  not  very 
easy  to  discover.  Mrs.  Frankland  had  no- 
thing to  suggest,  Mr.  Frankland  had  nothing 
to  suggest,  the  doctor  had  nothing  to  suggest. 
The  more  industriously  they  all  three  hunted 
through  their  minds  for  a  new  idea,  the  less 
chance  there  seemed  to  be  of  their  succeeding 
in  finding  one.  At  last,  Rosamond  proposed, 
in  despair,  that  they  should  seek  the  advice 
of  some  fourth  person,  who  could  be  de- 
pended on ;  and  asked  her  husband's  per^ 
mission  to  write  a  confidential  statement  of 
their  difficulties  to  the  Yicar  of  Long  Beckley. 
Doctor  Ghennery  was  their  oldest  friend  and 
adviser :  he  had  known  them  both  as  chil- 
dren ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  llieir  families;  he  felt  a  fatherly 
interest  in  their  fortunes ;  and  he  possessed 
that  invaluable  quality  of  plain,  clear-headed 
common  sense,  which  marked  him  out  as  the 
very  man  who  would  be  most  likely,  as  well 
as  most  willing,  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Frankland  readily  agreed  to  his  wife's 
suggestion;  and  Rosamond  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Doctor  Chennery,  informing  hira 
of  every  thing  that  had  happened  since  Mrs. 
Jazeph's  first  introduction  to  her,  and  asking 
him  for  his  opinion  on  the  oonrse  of  proceed- 
ing which  it  would  be  best  for  her  husband 
and  herself  to  adopt,  in  the  difficulty  in  which 
they  were  now  placed.  By  return  of  post 
an  answer  was  received,  which  amply  jostified 
Rosamond's  reliance  on  her  old  frioid.  Doctor 
Chennery  not  only  sympathized  heartily  wi  th 
the  eager  cariosity  which  Bf».  Jaseph's 
place  in  the  house,  were  two  io  number,  jlangnage  and  oondnet  had  excited  in  the 
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mind  of  his  ooneepondent,  bat  he  had  also 
a  plan  of  his  own  to  propose  for  ascertaining 
the  poeition  of  the  Myrtle  Room. 

The  Yicar  prefaced  his  flaggestion  bj  ez« 
pressing  a  strong  opinion  against  instituting 
aoj  further  search  after  Mrs.  Jazeph.  Judg- 
ing by  the  ciroomstanoes,  as  they  were 
related  to  him,  he  considered  that  it  would 
bo  the  merest  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
find  her  oat.  Accordingly,  he  passed  from 
that  part  of  the  subject  at  once,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  im- 
portant question.  How  Blr.  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  were  to  proceed  in  the  endeavor  to 
discover  for  themselves  the  mystery  of  the 
Myrtle  Room? 

On  this  point.  Doctor  Chennery  entertained 
a  conviction  of  the  strongest  kind  ;  and  he 
warned  Rosamond,  beforehand,  that  she  must 
expect  to  be  very  much  surprised  when  he 
Gune  to  the  statement  of  it.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  she  and  her  husband  could  not 
hope  to  find  out  where  the  room  was,  unless 
they  were  assisted  by  some  one  better  ac- 
quainted than  themselves  with  the  old  local 
arrangements  of  the  interior  of  Porthgenna 
Tower,  the  vicar  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  there  was  only  one  individual  living  who 
could  afford  them  the  information  they 
wanted,  and  that  this  person  was  no  other 
than  Rosamond's  own  cross-grained  relative, 
Andrew  Treverton. 

This  startling  opinion  Doctor  Chennery 
supported  by  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
Andrew  was  the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  elder  generation  who  had  lived  at  Porth- 
genna Tower,  in  the  bygone  days,  when  all 
traditions  connected  with  the  north  rooms 
were  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  house.  The  people  who 
lired  in  it  now  were  strangers  who  had  been 
placed  in  their  situations  by  Mr.  Frankland's 
father,  and  the  servants  employed  in  former 
days  by  Captain  Treverton  were  dead  or  dis- 
persed. The  one  available  person,  therefore, 
whose  recollections  were  likely  to  be  of  any 
wrrioe  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankland,  was  in- 
dtapotably  the  brother  of  the  old  owner  of 
Porthgenna  Tower. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  the  chance, 
even  if  Andrew  Treverton's  memory  was  not 
to  be  tnistad,  that  he  might  possess  written 
or  printed  information  relating  to  the  locality 
of  the  Myrtle  Boom.  By  his  fiither's  will — 
which  had  been  made  when  Andrew  was  a 


young  man  just  going  to  college,  and  which 
had  not  been  altered  at  the  period  of  his  de- 
parture from  England,  or  at  any  after  time 
— he  had  inherited  the  choice  old  collection 
of  books  in  the  library  at  Porthgenna.  Sup- 
posing that  he  still  preserved  these  heir- 
looms, it  was  highly  probable  that  there 
might  exist  among  them  some  plan,  or  some 
description  of  the  house  as  it  was  in  the  olden 
time,  which  would  supply  all  the  information 
that  was  wanted.  Here,  then,  was  another 
valid  reason  for  believing  that  if  a  clue  to 
the  position  of  the  Myrtle  Room  existed  any- 
where, Andrew  Treverton  was  the  man*  to 
lay  his  hand  on  it. 

•  Assummg  it,  therefore,  to  be  proved  that 
the  surly  old  misanthrope  was  the  only  per- 
son who  could  be  profitably  applied  to  for 
the  requisite  information,  the  next  question 
was.  How  to  commanicate  with  him?  The 
vicar  understood  perfectly  that  after  An- 
drew's inexcusably  heartless  conduct  towards 
her  father  and  mother,  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible for  Rosamond  to  address  any  direct  ap- 
plication to  him.  That  obstacle,  however, 
might  be  surmounted  by  making  the  neces- 
sary communication  proceed  from  Doctor 
Chennery.  Heartily  as  the  vicar  disliked 
Andrew  Treverton  personally,  and  strongly 
as  he  disapproved  of  the  old  misanthrope's 
principles,  he  was  willing  to  set  aside  his 
own  antipathies  and  objections  to  serve  the 
interests  of  his  young  friends ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  perfect  readiness,  if  Rosamond 
and  her  husband  approved  of  the  proceeding, 
to  write  and  recal  himself  to  Andrew's  recol- 
lection, and  to  ask,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of 
antiquarian  curiosity,  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  north  side  of  Porthgenna 
Tower,  including,  of  course,  a  special  request 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  names  by 
which  the  rooms  had  been  individually  known 
in  former  days. 

In  making  this  offer,  the  vicar  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  thought  the  chances 
were  very  much  against  his  receiving  any 
answer  at  all  to  his  application,  no  matter 
how  carefully  he  might  word  it,  with  a  view 
to  humoring  Andrew's  churlish  peculiarities. 
However,  considering  that,  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  a  forlorn  hope  was  better 
than  no  hope  at  all,  he  thought  it  was  at 
least  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt,  on 
the  plan  which  he  had  just  suggested.  If 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankland  could  devise  any 
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better  means  of  openiDg  communications 
vith  Andrew  Treverton,  or  if  they  had  dis- 
covered any  new  method  of  their  own  for 
obtaining  the  information  of  which  they 
stood  in  need,  Doctor  Chennery  was  perfectly 
ready  to  set  aside  his  own  opinions  and  to 
defer  to  theirs.  In  any  case,  he  could  only 
conclude  by  begging  them  to  remember  that 
he  considered  their  interests  as  his  own,  and 
that  all  the  service  be  could  render  them  was 
cheerfully  and  heartily  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

A  very  brief  consideration  of  the  vicar^s 
firi^dly  letter  convinced  Rosamond  and  her 
husband  that  they  had  no  choice  but  grate- 
fully to  accept  the  offer  which  it  contained* 
The  chances  were  certainly  against  the  suc- 
cess of  the  proposed  application ;  but  were 
they  more  un&vorablo  than  the  chances 
against  the  success  of  any  unaided  investiga- 
tions at  Porthgenna  7  There  was,  at  least, 
a  faint  hope  of  Doctor  Chennexy's  request 
for  information  producing  some  results ;  but 
there  seemed  no  hope  at  all  of  penetrating  a 
mystery  connected  with  one  room  only,  by 
dint  of  wandering  blindly  through  two 
ranges  of  rooms  which  reached  the  number  of 
sixteen.  In^uenced  by  these  considerations, 
Rosamond  wrote  back  to  the  vicar  to  thank 
him  for  his  kindness*  and  to  beg  that  he 
would  communicate  with  Andrew  Treverton, 
as  he  had  proposed,  without  a  moment's 
delay. 

.  Doctor  Chennery  immediately  occupied 
himself  in  the  composition  of  the  important 
letter,  taking  care  to  make  the  application 
on  purely  antiquarian  grounds,  and  account- 
ing for  his  assumed  curiosity  on  the  subject 
of  the  interior  of  Porthgenna  Tower,  by  re- 
ferring to  his  former  knowledge  of  the  Tre- 
verton family,  and  to  his  natural  interest  in 
the  old  house  with  which  their  name  and 
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fortunes  had  been  so  closely  coiineoted.  After 
appealing  to  Andrew's  early  recollections  for 
the  information  that  he  wanted,  he  ventured 
a  step  farther,  and  alluded  to  ^e  library  of 
old  books,  mentioning  his  own  idi^  that  Uiere 
might  be  found  among  them  some  plan  oi 
verbal  description  of  the  house,  which  might 
prove  to  be  of  Axe  greatest  service  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Treverton 's  memory  not  haTing 
preserved  all  particulars  in  connection  with 
the  names  and  positions  of  the  north  rooma 
In  conclusion,  he  took  the  liberty  of  meor 
tioning  that  the  loan  of  any  document  of ' 
the  kind  to  which  he  had  alluded,  or  the 
permission  to  have  OKtraets  made  from  it, 
would  be  thankfully  acknowledged  as  a  great 
favor  conferred  ;  and  he  added,  in  a  poBt^ 
script,  that,  in  order  to  save  Mr.  Treverton 
all  trouble,  a  messenger  would  call  for  any 
answer  be  might  be  disposed  to  give,  the 
day  after  the  delivery  of  the  letter.  Having 
completed  the  application  in  these  tenuB, 
the  vicar  (with  many  secret  mii^ivings 
as  to  results)  inclosed  It  under  cover  to  his 
man  of  business  hi  London,  with  directions 
that  it  was  to  be  deliveored  by  a  trostwortfay 
person,  and  that  the  meawnger  was  to  call 
again  the  next  morning  to  know  if  there  was 
any  answer. 

Three  daya  after  this  letter  had  been  dis^ 
patched  to  its  destination-^at  which  time 
no  tidings  of  any  sort  had  been  received  firom 
Doctor  Chennery— Rosamond  at  last  obtained 
her  medical  attendant's  permiasion  to  traveL 
Taking  leave  of  Mr.  Orridge  with  many 
promises  to  let  him  know  what  progress  they 
made  towards  discovering  the  position  of  the 
Myrtle  Room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankland 
turned  their  backs  on  West  Winston,  and, 
for  the  third  time,  started  on  the  journey  to 
Porthgenna  Iow& 
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It  was  baking-day  in  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Treverton,  when  the  messenger 
intrusted  with  Doctor  Chennery 's  letter  found 
his  way  to  the  garden-door  of  the  cotti^e  at 
Bayswater.  After  he  had  rung  three  times, 
he  heard  a  gruff  voice,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall,  roaring  at  him  to  let  the  bell  alone, 
and  asking  who  he  was,  and  what  the  devil 
he  wanted. 

«  A  letter  for  Mr.  Treverton,"  aaid  the 


messenger,  nervously  backing  away  from  tbe 
door  while  he  spoke. 

«<  Chuck  it  over  the  wall,  then,  and  be  off 
with  you  !  "  answered  the  gruff  voice. 

The  messenger  obeyed  both  injuactioDS 
He  was  a  meek,  modest,  elderly  man ;  and 
when  Natom  mixed  up  the  ingredients  of  his 
disposition,  tbe  capability  of  resenting  injo^ 
ries  iWM  not  among  them. 

Tbe  man  with  .the  gruff  toioe— or,  to  pni 
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it  in  plainer  tenns,  tbe  man  Sbrowl — picked 
up  the  letter,  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  looked 
at  the  addresB  on  it  with  an  ezpreeeion  of 
ooDtemptuoiu  cariosity  in  his  buli-terrier's 
ejesi  pat  it  in  hia  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
walked  round  lazily  to  the  kitchen  entrance 
of  the  cottage. 

Iq  the  apartment  which  would  probably 
hire  been  called  the  pantry,  if  the  boose  had 
belonged  to  civiiited  tenants,  a  hand-mill 
bad  been  set  op*;  and,  at  the  moment  when 
Sbrowl  made  his  way  to  this  room,  Mr. 
Ttererton  was  engaged  in  asserting  his  tnde- 
peDdeooe  of  all  the  millers  in  England,  by 
grinding  his  own  com.  He  pansed  irritably 
b  toming  the  handle  of  the  mill,  when  his 
Knraot  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  What  do  yon  come  here  for  ? "  he  asked. 
"When  the  floor's  ready,  I'll  call  fbr  you. 
Don't  let^B  look  at  each  other  ofrener  than 
we  can  help !  I  newer  set  eyes  on  you, 
Sbrowl,  but  I  Btk  myself  whether,  in  the 
whole  nmge  of  ^creation,  there  is  any  animal 
II  ogly  as  man  ?  I  saw  a  cat^  this  morning, 
00  the  garden  wall,  and  there  wrosn't  a  sb- 
gle  point  in  which  you  would  bear  compari- 
100  with  him.  Tbe  oat's  eyes  were  clear— 
jonn  are  mnddy.  The  cat*8  nose  was 
Btrught— yours  is  crooked.  The  cat's  whis- 
Icen  were  clean — yours  nxe  dirty.  The  cat's 
coit  fitted  him — ^yours  hangs  alMut  you  like 
Slack.  I  tell  you  again,  Sbrowl,  the  spe- 
cie to  which  you  (and  I)  belong,  is  the  ngli- 
eit  on  the  whole  face  of  creation.  Don't  let 
°i  refolt  each  other  by  keeping  in  company 
uj  longer.  Qo  away,  you  last,  worst,  in- 
vest freak  of  Nature— go  away !  " 

Shrowl  listened  to  this  complimentary 
i^dreai  with  an  aspect  of  surly  serenity. 
^beo  it  bad  oome  to  an  end,  be  took  'the 
letter  from  his  waistcoat  poodiet,  without  oon- 
<lttoending  to  make  any  reply.  He  was,  by 
tbii  tifee,  too  thoroughly  conscious  of  his  own 
power  o?er  his  master  to  attach  the  smallest 
laportaace  to  any  thing  that  Mr.  Trewerton 
loight  say  to  him. 

"  Now  yoo*we  done  your  talking,  soppose 
joo  take  a  look  at  thai,"  said  Sbrowl,  drop- 
Pjog  tbe  lettec  oarelessly  on  a  deal-table  by 
^  master's  side.  "  It  isn't  often  thai  peo- 
ple trouble  themselwes  to  send  letters  to  you 
-^  it?  Who  do  yon  think  it  oomes  from? 
I  vonder  whether  your  nieee  has  took  a 
^  to  write  to  yoal  It  was  pot  In  the 
nin,  the  oHmt  day,  thai  she'd  got  a  son 
umro  Aoi.    TOL.  uu.    81 
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and  bar.  Open  the  letter,  and  see  if  it's 
an  inwitation  to  tbe  cbriiitening.  The  thing 
wouldn't  be  complete  without  yon ;  the  com- 
pany would  be  sure  to  want  your  smiling 
face  at  the  t&ble  to  make  'em  jolly.  Just 
let  me  take  a  grind  at  tbe  mill,  while  you  go 
out  and  get  a  silver  mug.  The  son  and  heir 
expects  a  mug,  you  know,  and  his  nurse  ez* 
pects  balf-a-guinea,  and  his  mamma  expects 
all  your  fortune.  What  a  pleasure  to  make 
the  three  innocent  creeturs  happy  1  It's 
shocking  to  see  you  pulling  wry  faces  like 
that,  ower  the  letter.  Lord !  lord  !  where 
can  aU  your  nattdral  aflbction  hawe  gone 
to?—" 

*'  If  I  only  knew  where  to  lay  my  hand 
on  a  giig>  I'd  cram  it  into  your  infernal 
mouth  !  "  cried  Mr.  Trewerton.  "  How  dare 
yott  talk  to  me  about  my  niece?  You 
wretch !  you  know  I  hate  her  for  her 
mother's  sake.  What  do  you  mean  by  harp- 
ing perpetually  on  my  fortune  ?  Sooner  tbad 
leawe  it  16  the  play-actress'  child,  I'd  ewen 
leave  it  to  you  ;  and  sooner  than  leave  it  to 
you,  I  would  lake  ewery  fitf thing  of  it  out  in 
a  boat,  and  bury  it  for  ewer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea !  "  Venting  his  dissatisfaction  in 
these  sti^g  terms,  Mr.  Trewerton  snatched 
up  Dr.  Chennery's  letter,  and  tore  it  open  in 
a  humoir  which  by  no  means  promised  fawor- 
ably  for  the  success  of  the  vicar's  applica- 
tion. 

He  read  tbe  letter  with  an  ominous  scowl 
on  his  fkce,  which  grew  darker  and  darker 
as  he  got  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  end. 
When  he  came  tb  the  signature  his  humor 
changed,  and  he  laughed  Sardonically. 
**  Faithfully  yours,  Robert  Chennery,"  he 
repeated  to  himself.  "Tee!  Faithfully 
mine,  if  I  huteor  your  whim.  And  what  if 
I  don't.  Parson?  "  He  paused,  and  looked 
at  the  letter  again,  the  scowl  re-appearing 
on  bis  face  as  he  did  so.  **  There*s  a  lie  of 
eome  kind  lurking  about  under  these  lines  of 
fair  wrritbg,"  he  mutteted  suspiciously.  *'  I 
am  not  one  of  his  congregation :  the  law 
giwes  him  no  pfiwilege  of  imposing  on  me. 
What  doee  he  mean  by  making  the  at- 
tempt? "  He  stopped  igain,  reflected  a  lit- 
tle, looked  up  suddenly  at  Sbrowl,  and  said 
to  him: 

**Haw6  yon  lit  the  oweo  fire  yet? " 

**  No,  I  hawn't,"  answered  Shrowl. 

Mr.   Trewerton  enmined  the  kite  for 
the  third  time— lieeilated--Uieii  iloWly  loie 
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il  in  half,  and  tossed  the  two  pieces  over 
oontemptuonsly  to  his  senrant. 

*'  Light  the  fire  at  once,"  he  said. 
*'  And  if  yon  want  paper,  there  it  is  for  you. 
Stop !  "  he  added,  after  Shrowl  had  picked 
np  the  torn  letter.  '*  If  anybody  comes 
here  to-moirow  morning,  to  ask  for  an  an- 
swer, tell  them  I  gave  yoa  the  letter  to 
light  the  fire  with,  and  say  that's  the  an* 
swer."  With  those  words,  Mr.  Treverton 
returned  to  the  mill,  and  began  to  grind  at  it 
again,  with  a  grin  of  malicious  satis&ction 
on  his  haggard  fiice. 

Shrowl  withdrew  into  the  kitchen,  closed 
the  door,  and,  placing  the  torn  pieces  of  the 
letter  together  on  the  dresser,  applied  him- 
self, with  tho  coolest  deliberation,  to  the  busi- 
ness of  reading  it.  When  he  had  gone 
slowly  and  carefully  through  it,  firom  the 
address  at  the  bepnning  to  the  name  at  the 
«i|d,  he  scratched  reflectively  for  a  little  while 
at  fiis  ragged  neglected  beard,  then  folded 
the  letter  up  carefully  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

*'  I'll  have  another  look  at  it,  later  in 
the  day,"  he  thought  to  himself  tearing  off 
a  piece  of  an  old  newspaper  to  light  the  fire 
With.  "  It  strikes  me,  just  at  present,  that 
there  may  be  better  things  done  vrith  this 
letter  than  burning  it." 

tfleBolntely  abstaining  firom  taking  the  let- 
ter out  of  his  pocket  agtun,  until  all  the 
duties  of  the  household  for  that  day  had 
beien  duly  performed,  Shrowl  lit  the  fire, 
•occupied  the  morning  in  making  and  baking 
the  bread,  and  patiently  took  his  turn  after- 
*  wards  at  digging  in  the  kitchen-garden.  It 
was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  he 
felt  himself  at  liberty  to  think  of  his  private 
ai&irs,  and  to  venture  on  retiring  into  soli- 
tude with  the  object  of  secretly  looking  over 
the  letter  again. 

A  second  perusal  of  Br.  Chennery's  un- 
lucky application  to  Mr.  Treverton  helped  to 
confirm  Shrowl  in  his  resolution  not  to  de- 
stroy the  letter.  With  great  pains  and  per- 
severance, and  much  incidental  scratching  at 
his  beard,  he  contrived  to  make  ]|}imself  mas- 
ter of  three  distinct  points  in  4t,  which 
iirAood  out,  in  his  estimation,  as  possessing 
prominent  and  serious  importance.  The  first 
point  which  he  contrived  to  establish  clearly 
in  his  mind  was,  that  the  person  who  signed 
the  name  of  Robert  Chennery  was  desirous 
of  examining  a  plan,  or  printed  account,  of 
the  north  ride  of  the  interior  of  a  certain 


old  house  in  Cornwall,  called  Portbgenoa 
Tower.  The  second  point  appeared  to  n- 
solve  itself  into  this :  that  Robert  Chennery 
believed  that  some  such  plan,  or  printed  ao> 
count,  might  be  found  among  the  coUectioD 
of  books  belonging  to  Mr.  !IVeverton.  Tbe 
third  point  vras,  that  this  same  Robert  CheI^ 
nery  would  receive  the  loan  of  ihe  plan  or 
printed  account  as  one  of  the  greatest  fsvon 
that  could  be  conferred  on  him.  Meditating 
on  the  latter  fact,  with  an  eye  exdncHTely 
fixed  on  the  contemplation  of  his  own  inter- 
ests, Shrowl  arrived  at  the  conduaon  that  it 
might  be  well  worth  his  while,  in  a  pecans 
ary  point  of  view,  to  try  if  he  could  not  pri> 
vately  place  himself  in  a  position  to  oblig» 
Robert  Chennery,  by  searching  in  Becret 
among  his  master's  books.  "  It  might  be 
worth  a  five-pound  note  to  me,  if  I  managed 
it  well,"  thought  Shrowl,  puttuig  tiie  letter 
back  in  his  pocket  again,  and  ascending 
the  stairs  thoughtfully  to  the  lumberHTDonjp 
at  the  top  of  the  house. 

These  rooms  were  two  in  number,  were 
/entirely  unfurnished,  and  were  littered  aU 
over  with  the  rare  collection  of  books  which 
had  onoe  adorned  the  library  at  Porthgenns 
Tower.     Covered  with  dust,  and  scattered  in 
all  directions  and  positions  over  the  floor,  lay 
hundreds  on  hundreds  of  volumes,  cast  oat 
of  their  packing-cases  as  coals  are  cast  out 
of  their  sacks  into  a  cellar.     Ancient  boob, 
which  students  would    have    treasured  tf 
priceless,  lay  in  chaotic  equality  of  negleet 
side  by  side  vrith  modem  publications,  whose 
chief  merit  was  the  beauty  of  the  binding  by 
which  they  were  inclosed.     Into  this  wilder* 
ness  of  scattered  volumes,  Shrowl  now  wa&> 
dered,  fortified  by  the  supreme  self-possession 
of  ignorance,  to  search  resolutely  for  one  pa^ 
ticnlar  book,  with  no  other  light  to  direct 
him  than  the  fiiint  glimmer  of  the  two  gui^ 
ing  words,  Porthgenna  Tower.     Havii%  got 
them  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind,  his  next  ot^ 
jeot  was  to  search  until    he  found  then 
printed  on  the  first  page  of  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  volumes  that  lay  around  bim^ 
This  was,  for  the  time  being,  emphaticall5 
his  business  in  life,  and  there  he  now  stood, 
in  the  largest  of  the  two  attios,  doggedly  pro 
pared  to  do  it. 

He  cleared  away  space  enough  with  hb 
feet  to  enable  him  to  sit  down  oomfortaU) 
on  the  floor,  and  then  began  to  look  over  all 
the  books  that  lay  within  arm^s  length  ol 
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him.  Odd'  yolomes  of  safe  ediiioDB  of  the 
eboioB,  odd  volames  of  the  English  histori- 
aoi,  odd  Yolumes  of  plays  bj  the  Eliiabethan 
dnmatists,  books  of  trayel,  books  of  ser- 
BoiiB,  books  of  jests,  books  of  natural  his- 
tory, books  of  sports,  tamed  up  in  quaint 
and  rapid  suooession  ;  but  no  book  contain- 
ing oo  the  title-page  the  words  <*  Porthgenna 
Tower,"  rewarded  the  searching  industry  of 
Sbiowl  for  the  first  ten  minutes  after  he  had 
at  himself  down  on  the  floor. 

Before  removing  to  another  position,  and 
eontending  with  a  fresh  accumulation  of 
litezaiy  lumber,  he  paused  and  considered  a 
little  with  himself,  whether  there  might  not 
be  aome  easier  and  more  orderly  method  than 
any  be  had  yet  derised  of  working  his  way 
throagh  the  scattered  mass  of  volumes  which 
jet  remained  to  be  examined.  The  result  of 
hie  reflections  wae*  that  it  would  be  lees  con- 
foiing  to  him,  if  he  searched  through  the 
boob  in  all  parts  of  the  room  indifferently, 
ngolating  his  selection  of  them  solely  by 
their  wious  siaes;  disposing  of  aU  the 
argeit  to  begin  with ;  then,  after  stowing 
them  away  together,  proceeding  to  the  next 
largest,  and  so  going  on  until  he  came  down 
at  last  to  the  pocket-yolnmes.  Accordingly, 
he  deared  away  another  morsel  of  vacant 
■pacO)  near  the  wall,  and  then,  trampling 
over  the  books  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  so 
■any  olods  of  earth  on  a  ploughed  field, 
picked  out  the  largest  of  all  the  volumes  that 
layoQthefioor. 

It  was  an  atlas.  Shrowl  turned  over  the 
tap8,  reflected,  shook  his  head,  and  removed 
^  Tolome  to  the  vacant  space  which  he 
^  cleared  close  to  the  wall. 

The  next  largest  book  was  a  magnificently- 
bonnd  collection  of  engraved  portraits  of 
^iatiDgQished  characters.  Sbrowl  saluted 
the  distinguished  characters  with  a  grunt  of 
gotbie  disapprobation,  and  carried  them  off 
to  keep  the  atlas  company  against  the  wall. 

The  third  largest  book  lay  under  several 
others.  It  projected  a  little  at  one  end,  and 
it  was  bound  in  scarlet  morocco.  In  another 
pnition,  or  bound  in  a  quieter  color,  it 
^ooldprobably  have  escaped  notice.  Shrowl 
^  it  out  with  some  difficulty,  opened  it 
^ith  a  protentous  frown  of  distrust,  looked  at 
the  title-page— and  suddenly  slapped  his 
^gb  with  a  great  oath  of  exultation.  There 
^re  the  very  two  words  of  which  he  was  in 
"^^rch,  staring  him  in  the  face,  as  it  were. 


with  all  the  emphasis  of  the  largest  capital 
letters! 

He  listened  for  a  moment  to  assure  himself 
that  his  master  was  not  moving  in  the  house ; 
then  turned  to  the  first  leaf  of  the  book  with 
the  intention  of  looking  it  over  carefully 
page  by  page,  from  b^inning  to  end.  The 
first  leaf  was  a  blank.  The  second  leaf  had 
an  inscription  written  at  the  top  of  it,  in 
faded  ink,  which  contained  these  words  and 
initials:  *<Rare.  Only  six  copies  printed. 
J.  A.  T.*'  Below,  on  the  middle  of  the  leaf, 
was  the  printed  dedication :  *<  To  John 
Arthur  Tiverton,  Esquire,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Portftgenna,  One  of  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  F.  R.  S.,  &c.,  &c.,  &o., 
this  Work,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  ancient  and  honored  Mansion 
of  his  Ancestors."  There  were  many  more 
lines  filled  to  bursting  with  all  the  largest 
and  most  obsequious  words  to  be  found  in 
the  Dictionary,  but  Shrowl  wisely  ab- 
stained from  giving  himself  the  trouble  of 
reading  them,  and  turned  over  at  once  to  the 
title  page. 

There,  indeed,  were  the  all-important 
words,  *<  The  History  and  Antiquities  of 
PoBTHOBNMA  TowxB,  From  the  period  of  its 
first  erection,  to  the  present  time ;  compris- 
ing interesting  genealogical  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  Treverton  famUy:  with  an 
inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture, and  a  few  thoughts  on  the  Theory  of 
,  Fortification  after  the  period  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  By  the  Reverend  Job  Dark, 
D.D.,|Rector  of  Porthgenna.  The  whole 
adorned  with  Portraits,  Views,  and  Plans, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  Art.  Not 
Publbbed.  Printed  by  Spaldock  and 
Grimes,  Truro,  1734." 

That  was  the  title-page.  The  next  leaf 
contained  an  engraved  view  of  Porthgenna 
Tower,  from  the  West.  Then  came  several 
pages,  devoted  to  The  Origin  Of  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture. Then  more  pages,  explaining 
The  Norman  Theory  of  Fortification.  These 
were  succeeded  by  another  engraving— 
Porthgenna  Tower,  from  the  East.  After 
that  followed  more  reading,  under  the  title 
of  The  Treverton  Family ;  and  then  came 
the  third  engraving — Porthgenna  Tower, 
from  the  Norths  Shrowl  paused  there,  and 
looked  with  interest  at  the  leaf  opposite  the 
print.  It  only  annonnoed  more  reading 
still r About  the  Erection  of  the  Mansion; 
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and  thk  was  aoceoedod  by  engmfiagB  ffom 
family  portraits  in  the  gallery  at  Portli* 
genna.  Plaoing  his  left  thamb  between  the 
leaves  to  mark  the  place,  Shrowi  impatieDtly 
tamed  to  the  end  of  the  book,  to  see  what 
he  could  find  there.  The  last  leaf  contained 
a  plan  of  the  stables ;  the  leaf  before  that 
presented  a  plan  of  the  north 'garden ;  and 
on  the  next  leaf—- taming  backward— ^was 
the  Tcry  thing  described  in  Robert  (hen- 
nery's letter — a  plan  of  the  interior  arrange* 
ment  of  the  north  side  of  the  hoase ! 

Shrowl's  first  impalse,  on  making  this  dis- 
coyery,  was  to  carry  the  book  away  to  the 
safest  hiding-place  he  coald  find  fbr  it,  pre- 
paratory to  secretly  offering  it  for  sale,  when 
the  messenger  called  the  next  morning  fbr 
an  answer  to  th»  letter.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  oonvfaieed  him  that  a  proceeding 
of  this  sort  bore  a  dangeroosly  close  resem- 
blance  to  the  act  of  thieving,  and  might  get 
him  into  tioable,  if  the  person  with  whom 
he  desired  to  deal  chose  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  asking  him  any  preliminary 
questions  touching  his  right  to  the  volume 
which  he  wanted  to  dispose  of.  The  only 
alternative  that  remained,  if  the  idea  of 
possessing  himself  of  the  book  were  aban- 
doned, was  to  make  the  best  copy  he  could 
of  the  Plan,  and  to  traffic  with  that,  as 
a  document  which  the  most  scrupulous  per- 
son in  the  world  need  not  hesitate  to  pur- 
chase. 

Resolving,  after  some  consideration,  to 
undergo  the  trouble  of  making  the  copy, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  purloining  the 
book,  Shrowl  stole  down  to  the  kitchen  as 
softly  as  he  could,  took  from  one  of  the 
drawers  of  the  dresser  an  old  stump  of  a 
pen,  a  bottle  of  ink,  and  a  crumpled  half- 
sheet  of  dirty  letter-paper,  and  returned  to 
the  garret  to  copy  the  Plan  as  he  best  might. 
It  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  it  occupied 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  page;  yet  it 
presented,  io  his  eyes,  a  hopelessly  involved 
and  intricate  appearance,  when  he  now  ex- 
amined it  for  the  second  time. 

The  rooms  were  represented  by  rows  of 
small  squares,  with  names  neatly  printed 
inside  tiiem ;  and  the  positions  of,  doors, 
staircases,  and  passages,  were  indicated  by 
parallel  lines  of  varioos  lengths  and  breadths. 
Aflter  mttch  cogitation,  frowning,  and  pnl- 
liBg  at  his  beard,  it  oocorted  to  Shrowl  that 
the  easisst  nettiod  of  eopying  the  Plan 
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would  be  to  cover  it  with  the  letter^papei^ 
vrhioh,  though  hardly  half  the  size  of  the 
page,  was  largs  enough  to  spread  over  the 
engraving  on  it— -and  then  to  tmcs  the  lines 
which  he  saw  through  the  paper,  as  oar^ 
ftdly  as  he  could,  with  his  pen  and  ink. 
He  pnfibd,  and  snorted,  and  grumbled,  and 
got  red  in  the  lace  over  his  task;  but  ha 
accomplished  it  at  last — ^bating  certain 
drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  Uots  and  smeais 
— ^in  a  sufficiently  creditable  manner ;  then 
stopped  to  let  the  ink  diy  and  to  draw  his 
breath  f^eelyj  b^re  he  attempted  to  do  any 
thing  more. 

The  next  obstacle  to  be  cfveFOome,  con- 
sisted in  the  difficulty  of  copying  the  names 
of  the  rooms,  which  virne  printed  ktsids  the 
squares.    Fortunattdy  for  Shxowl,  who  was 
one  of  the  clumsiest  of  mankind  in  the  use 
of  the  pen,  none  of  the  names  were  very 
long.    As  it  was,  he  found  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  writing  them  in  soilieieiitly  small 
characters  to  fit  into  the  squares.   Onenama 
in  particular— that  of  The  Myrtle  Boom — 
presented  combinations  of  letters,  in  ths 
word  ''  Myrtle,'*  which  tried  his  patienoa 
and  his  fingers  sorely,  when  he  attempted  to 
reproduce  them.    Indeed,  the  result,  in  this 
case, when  he  bad  done  hk  beet,  iras  so  illeg- 
ible, even  to  his  eyes,  that  he  wrote  the  word 
over  again  in  large  ohaxaeters  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  and  connected  it  by  a  very  waver- 
ing line  with  the  square  which  represented 
^the  Myrtle  Room.    The  same  accident  hap- 
pened to  hkn  in  two  other  instances,  and 
was  remedied  in  the  same  way.    With  tlie 
rest  of  the  names,  however,  he  snooeeded 
better ;  and,  when  he  had  finally  completed 
the  business  of  transcription,  by  writing  the 
title,  «  Plan  of  the  North  Side,"  his  copy 
presented,  on  the  wh<de,  a  more  reqpeetable 
appearance  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated.   After  satisfying  hisuMdf  of  its  aoca- 
racy  by  a  careful  comparison  of  it  with  the 
original,  he  folded  it  up  alomg  with  Dr. 
Chennery's  letter,  and  deposited  it  in  his 
pocket,  with  a  hoarse  gasp  of  reUef  and  a 
grim  smile  of  eatis&tion. 

The  next  morning,  the  garden-door  of 
the  cottage  presented  itself  to  the  public  eye 
in  the  totally  new  aspect  of  standing  ho^ 
pitably  ajsr ;  and  one  of  the  bare  posts  bad 
the  advantage  of  being  embetlisiisd  by  the 
flgoTC  of  j^nrowl,  who  leaned  againat  il 
easily,  witii  his  legs  erossedy  his  bands  in 
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his  pockets,  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  look- 
ing out  for  the  return  of  the  messenger  who 

CHAPTER  THE  NDiXTSENTH. — 

TeatiuiInq  from  London  to  Portbgenna, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankknd  had  stopped,  on 
tbe  9th  of  May,  at  the  West  Winston 
station.  On  tbe  11th  of  June,  they  left 
it  again,  to  continue  their  journey  to  Corn- 
wall. On  the  12th,  after  resting  a  night 
apon  the  road,  they  arrived,  towards  the 
ereoing,  at  Portbgenna  Tower. 

There  had  been  storm  and  rain  all  the 
Dorniog;  it  had  lulled  towards  the  after- 
DooD ;  and,  at  the  hour  when  they  reached 
tbe  boose,  the  wind  had  dropped,  a  thick, 
white  fog  hid  the  sea  from  view,  and  sudden 
showers  fell  drearily  from  time  to  time  over 
the  sodden  land.  Not  even  a  solitary  idler 
from  tbe  village  was  hanging  about  the  west 
terrace,  as  the  carriage,  containing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frankland,  the  baby,  and  the  two  ser- 
Taots  who  were  with  them,  drove  up  to  the 
hoQse.  No  one  was  waiting  with  the  door 
open  to  receive  the  travellers :  for  all  hope 
of  their  arriving  on  that  day  had  been  given 
Qp,  and  the  ceaseless  thundering  of  the  surf, 
ss  the  stormy  sea  surged  in  on  the  beach  be- 
neath, drowned  the  roll  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  over  the  terrace  road.  The  driver 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  seat,  and  ring  at 
tbe  bell  for  admittance.  A  minute  or  more 
^psed  before  the  door  was  opened.  With 
tbe  rain  falling  sullen  and  steady  on  the 
toof  of  tbe  carriage,  with  the  mw  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere  penetrating  through  all 
coverings  and  defences,  with  the  booming 
of  the  surf  sounding  threateningly  near,  in 
the  dense  obecurity  of  the  fog«  the  young 
oouple  waited  for  admission  to  their  own 
^me,  as  strangers  might  have  waited  who 
^  called  inopp<Mrtunely. 

When  the  door  was  opened  at  last^tbo 
faster  and  mistress^  whom  the  servants 
woald  have  welcomed  with  the  proper  con- 
gratulations on  any  other  occasion,  were 
i>ow  reeeived  with  the  proper  apologies  in- 
>M.  Mr.  Mundw,  Mrs.  Pentreath,  Bet- 
^tand  Mr.  Frankland's  man,  all  crowded 
^ther  in  the  hall»  and  all  begged  pardon 
oonfosedly  for  not  having  been  ready  at  the 
<^'i  when  the  carriage  drove  up.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the'  baby  changed  the  conven- 
tional excuses  of  the  housekeeper  and  the 
Buiid  into  conventional  expressions  of  ad- 
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had  delivered  Doctor  Chennery's  letter  the 
day  before. 
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miration ;  but  the  men  remained  grave  and 
gloomy,  and  spoke  of  the  miserable  weather 
apologetically,  as  if  the  rain  and  the  fog 
had  been  of  their  making.  The  reason  for 
their  persistency  in  dwelling  on  this  one 
dreary  topic,  came  out  while  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frankland  were  being  conducted  up  the 
west  staircase.  The  storm  of  the  morning 
had  been  fatal  to  three  of  the  Portbgenna 
fishermen,  who  had  been  lost  with  their 
l>oat  at  sea,  and  whose  deaths  had  thrown 
the  whole  village  into  mourning.  The  ser- 
vants had  done  nothing  but  talk  of  the 
catastrophe  ever  since  the  intelligence  of  it 
had  reached  them,  early  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  Mr.  Munder  now  thought  it  his  duty  to 
esplain  that  the  absenee  of  the  villagers, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  his  master 
and  mistress,  was  entirely  attributable  to 
the  effect  produced  among  the  little  commu- 
nity by  the  wreck  of  the  fishing  boat. 
Under  any  less  lamentable  circumstances, 
the  west  terrace  would  have  been  crowded, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  carriage  would 
have  been  welcomed  with  cheers. 

*<  Lenny,  I  almost  wish  we  had  waited  a 
little  longer,  before  we  came  here,"  whis- 
pered Rosamond,  nervously  pressing  her 
hu8band*8  arm.  **  It  is  very  dreary  and  dis- 
heartening to  return  to  my  first  home  on 
such  a  day  as  this.  That  story  of  the  poor 
fishermen  is  a  sad  story,  love,  to  welcome 
me  back  with  to  tbe  plac^  of  my  birth. 
Let  us  send  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  see  what  we  can  do  for  tbe  poor 
helpless  women  and  children.  I  shall  not 
feel  easy  in  my  mind,  after  hearing  that 
story,  till  we  have  done  something  to  com-^ 
fort  them." 

**  I  trust  you  will  approve  of  the  repairs, 
ma'am»"  said  the  housekeeper,  pointing  to 
the  staircase  which  led  to  the  second  story. 

**The  repairs?"  said  Rosamond,  ab- 
sently. *< Repairs!  I  never  hear  the  word 
now,  without  thinking  of  the  north  rooms, 
and  of  the  plans  we  devised  for  getting  my 
poor  dear  father  to  live  in  them.  Mrs.  Pen- 
treath, I  have  a  host  of  questions  to  ask  you 
and  Mr.  Munder,  about  all  the  extraordi- 
nary things  that  happened  when  that  myste- 
rious lady  and  that  incomprehensible  for- 
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eigner  came  to  see  the  house.  Bat  tell  me 
fint — this  is  the  west  front,  I  suppose? — 
how  far  are  we,  here,  from  the  north  rooms? 
I  mean,  how  long  would  it  take  us  to  get 
to  them,  if  we  wanted  to  go  now  to  that 
part  of  the  house?" 

«  0,  dear  me,  ma'am,  not  five  minutes !  " 
answered  Mrs.  Pentreath. 

*<  Not  five  minutes !  "  repeated  Rosamond, 
whispering  to  her  husband  again .  <  *  Do  you 
hear  that,  Lenny  ?  In  five  minutes  we  might 
be  in  the  Myrtle  Room !  " 

«  Yet,"  said  Mr.  Frankkind,  smiling,  « in 
our  present  state  of  ignorance,  we  are  just 
as  far  from  it,  as  if  we  were  at  West  Win- 
ston still ! " 

« I  can't  think  that,  Lenny.  It  may  be 
only  my  fancy,  but  now  we  are  on  the  spot, 
I  feel  as  if  we  had  driven  the  mystery  into 
its  last  hiding  place.  We  are  actually  in 
the  house  that  holds  the  secret ;  and  noth- 
ing will  persuade  me  that  we  are  not  half 
way  alr^y  towards  finding  it  out.  But 
don't  let  us  stop  on  this  cold  landing. 
Which  way  are  we  to  go  next?  " 

**This  way,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Munder, 
seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  placing  him- 
self in  a  prominent  position.  ■*  There  is  a 
fire  in  the  drawing-room.  Will  you  allow 
me  the  honor  of  leading  and  conducting  you, 
sir,  to  the  apartment  in  question?"  he 
added,  officiously  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
Mr.  Frankland. 

**  Certainly  not !  "  interposed  Rosamond, 
sharply.  She  had  noticed  with  her  usual 
quickness  of  observation,  that  Mr.  Munder 
wanted  the  ddicaoy  of  feeling  which  ought 
to  have  rt^strained  him  from  staring  curi- 
ously at  his  blind  master,  in  her  presence ; 
and  she  was  unfavorably  disposed  towards 
him  in  consequence.  * '  Wherever  the  apart- 
ment in  question  may  happen  to  be,"  she 
continued  with  satirical  emphasis,  '<  I  will 
lead  Mr.  Frankland  to  it,  if  you  please.  If 
you  want  to  make  yourself  useful,  yon  had 
better  go  on  before  us  and  open  the  door." 

Outwardly  orestfiillen  but  inwardly  in- 
dignant, Mr.  Munder  led  the  vray  to  the 
drawing-room.  The  fire  burned  brightly, 
the  old-fashioned  furniture  displayed  itself 
to  the  most  picturesque  advantage,  the  paper 
on  the  walls  looked  comfortably  mellow,  the 
carpet,  faded  as  it  was,  felt  soft  and  vrarm 
underfoot.    Rosamond  led  her  husband  to 
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an  easy  chair  by  the  fireside,  and  began  to 
feel  at  home  for  the  first  time. 

"This  looks  really  comfortable,"  ebe 
said.  *  *  When  we  have  shut  out  that  dreary 
white  fog,  and  the  candles  are  lit,  and  the 
tea  is  on  the  table,  we  shall  have  nothing  in 
the  world  to  complain  of.  You  enjoy  thiB 
nice  warm  atmosphere,  don't  you,  Lenny? 
There  is  a  piano  in  the  room,  my  dear;  I 
can  play  to  you  in  the  evening  at  Porth- 
genna,  just  as  I  used  in  London.  Nurse,  lit 
down  and  make  yourself  and  the  baby  as 
comfortable  as  you  can.  Before  we  take 
our  bonnets  off,  I  must  go  away  with  Mn. 
Pentreath,  and  see  about  the  bedrooms. 
What  is  your  name,  you  very  rosy,  good- 
natured  looking  girl?  Betsey,  is  it?  Well 
then,  Betsey,  suppose  you  go  down  and  get 
the  tea ;  and  we  shall  like  you  all  the 
better,  if  you  can  contrive  to  bring  ue  np 
some  cold  meat  with  it."  Giving  herordew 
in  those  good-humored  terms,  and  not  notic- 
ing that  her  husband  looked  a  little  aneaey 
while  she  was  talking  so  familiarly  to  a  ser- 
vant, Rosamond  left  the  room  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Pentreath. 

When  she  returned,  her  face  and  man- 
ner were  altered :  she  looked  and  apoke 
seriously  and  quietly. 

•*  I  hope  I  have  arranged  every  thing  for 
the  best,  Lenny,"  she  said.    **  The  airiest 
and  largest  room,  Mrs.  Pentreath  telle  me, 
is  the  room  in  which  my  mother  died.    Bat 
I  thought  we  had  better  not  make  use  of 
that :  I  felt  as  if  it  chilled  and  saddened 
me,  only  to  look  at  it.    Further  on,  along 
the  passage,  there  is  a  room  that  was  my 
nursery.    I  almost  fancied,  when  Mrs.  Pen- 
treath told  me  she  had  heard  I  used  to 
sleep  there,  that  I  remembered  the  pretty 
little  arched  doorway  leading  into  the  second 
room — ^the  nighi-nurseiy ,  it  used  to  be  called 
in  former  days,  I  have  ordered  the  fire  to  be 
lit  there,  and  the  beds  to  be  made.    There 
is  a  third  room  on  the  right  hand,  which 
communicates    with    the    day-nursery.   I 
think  we  might  manage  to  establish  oa^ 
selves  very  comfortably  in  the  three  room»^ 
if  you  felt  no  objection— though  they  aie 
not  BO  large  or  so  grandly  furnished  as  the 
company-bedrooms.    I  will  change  the  ar- 
rangement if  you  like— but  the  house  loob 
rather  lonesome  and  dreary,  just  at  first— 
and  my  heart  warms  to  the  old  nursery— 
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ud  I  think  we  might  at  leut  try  it,  to 
b^  with  ;  don't  yoQ,  Lenny  7  " 

.  Hr.  Fnnlcland  wm  quite  of  hie  wifa'e 
apinioD,  ud  wee  teady  (o  aooede  to  anj 
doiMMia  •mngeQente  tb»t  she  might  think 
ft  to  make.  While  he  was  amiring  her  of 
thii,  the  tea  oaine  up ;  and  the  light  of  it 
htiptd  to  reatoie  KoaamODd  to  her  luual 
■piriti.  When  the  meal  was  over,  she  ooon- 
pied  hstaelf  in  Meiog  the  haby  oomfbrtably 
Mabliihed  for  the  night,  in  the  room  on  the 
rigtit  hand  which  oommuDioated  with  the 
dij-aonery.  That  maternal  duty  per- 
tained,she  came  back  to  herhaeband  in  ths 
linwiDg-Toom ;  and  tiw  Mnrenation  be- 
trnen  them,  turned — as  it  almoat  always 
turned,  now,  when  they  were  alone— on  the 
two  per[daiDg  eulfjeoti  of  Mrs.  Jamph  and 
the  M^tle  Room. 

"I  wish  it  was  net  night,"  said  Koea- 
Had.  "  I  should  liketo  b^n  exploring  at 
once.  Mind,  Lenny,  you  most  be  with  me 
In  all  my  JnTsstigations.  I  lebd  you  my 
tjM,  and  yon  gire  me  yonr  adrioe.  Tou 
nnatnerer  lose  patience,  and  never  tell  ma 
tlitt  joa  can  be  of  no  nee.  I  look  to  yon 
to  keep  np  my  oonrags,  as  well  as  to  help 
M  with  adfioe.  How  I  do  wish  we  weie 
ttuiieg  on  car  voyage  of  disoorery  at  this 
nry  idoment !  But  we  may  make  inqniiiee 
Uuy  rate,"  eheoontinaed,  ringing  the  belt. 
"ImI  us  have  tfae  housekeepet  and  the 
■iMiBrd  np,  and  try  if  we  can't  make  them 
Ul  Ds  something  more  than  they  told  us  in 
Swir  letter."     . 

The  bell  waa  answered  by  Betsey,  fiosa- 
aood  dedred  that  Mr.  Munder  and  Mrs. 
''ntnath  might  be  sent  up-stairs.  Bstaey, 
li^g  beard  Mrs.  Frankland  express  her 
inteDtiao  of  qnestioning  the  housekeeper  and 
tn  iteward,  guessed  why  they  were  wanted, 
*ed  iiQiled  mysterionsly. 

"  Did  you  see  any  thing  of  those  strange 
<iaioTB  who  behaved  so  oddly  7 ' '  asked  Rosa- 
<»Md,  detecting  the  smile.  "  Tee,  I  am  aura 
pi  did.  Tell  n«  what  you  saw.  We  want 
to  hear  every  thing  that  happened— every 
lliing  down  to  the  smallest  trifle." 

Appealed  to  in  these  direct  terms,  Betaey 
Mitrived,  with  much  oiroum locution  and 
teafusion,  to  relate  what  ber  own  personal 
*'FWience  had  been  of  the  prooeedings  of 
Un.  Jueph  and  her  foreign  companion. 
"Inn  she  bad  done,  Boeamond  stopped  her 
™  ber  way  to  the  door,  by  asking  this 


■'  Yon  Bay  tha  lady  waa  fon 
fainting  fit  at  the  top  of  the 
you  any  notion,  Betaey,  wky  I 

The  servant  hesitated. 

"  Come  t  come !  "  said  Bosai 
have  some  notion,!  can  see.    ' 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  be  at 
ma'am,"  said  Betsey,  expressi 
ment  by  drawing  lines  slowly 
finger  on  a  table  at  her  side. 

"  Nonsense  !  I  shall  only ' 
yon,  if  youwon'tspeak.  Wb; 
the  lady  fainted  7" 

Betsey  drew  a  very  long 
embarrassed  forefinger,  wiped 
on  her  apron,  and  answered  : 

"  I  think  she  fainted,  il 
ma'am,  beaauae  ebs  see  the  gb 

"The  ghost  1  What!  is  th 
the  house  7  Lenny,  here  is  a 
we  never  expected.  What  sor 
it?    Let  us  have  the  whole  stt 

The  whole  story,  as  Betas] 
not  of  a  nature  to  afford  hi 
extraordinary  information,  or 
very  long  in  sospense.  The  gh 
who  had  been  at  a  remote  peri 
one  of  the  owners  of  Porthgen 
who  had  bean  guilty  of  deoei 
band  in  some  vray  unknown, 
condemned  in  oonaeqnenoe  to  v 
north  rooms,  as  long  as  ever 
them  held  together.  She  had 
light-brown  hair,  and  very  wh 
a  dimple  in  each  cheek,  and  i 
"awful  beantiful"  to  lot 
approach  was  heralded  to  an; 
tnre  who  was  unfortunate  dio 
her  way,  by  the  blowing  of 
and  nobody  who  had  once  f 
had  the  slightest  chance  of 
warm  again.  That  was  all 
about  the  ghost ;  and  it  was  i 
enongh  to  fkeeie  a  penon's 
think  of  it, 

Rosamond  smiled,  then 
again.  "I  wish  yon  could  t 
little  more,"  she  said.  "  But 
not,  we  must  try  Mrs.  Penti 
Munder,  next.  Bend  them  m 
please,  Betsey,  as  soon  as 
stairs." 

The  examination  of  the  ho 
the  etewaid   led   to  no  rei 
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Nothing  mote  Chan  tliej  had  alfeady  oom- 
munioatedin  their  letter  to  Mn.  Fraakland 
could  be  extracted  firom  either  of  them. 
Mr.  Munder's  domillaat  idea  was,  tiiat  the 
foreigner  had  entered  the  doom  of  Porth- 
genna  Tower  with  felonious,  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  &mil7  plate.  Mrs.  Pentreath  con- 
eorred  in  that  opinion,  and  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  it,  her  own  private  impres- 
tton  that  the  lady  in  the  quiet  dress  was  an 
unfortunate  person  who  had  escaped  from  a 
madhouse.  As  to  giring  a  word  of  adyioe, 
or  suggesting  a  plan  for  solving  the  mystery, 
neither  the  housekeeper  nor  the  stewud  ap- 
peared to  think  that  the  rendering  of  any 
assistonoe  of  that  sort  lay  at  all  within  their 
proYinoe.  They  took  their  own  practical 
Tiew  of  the  suspicious  conduct  of  the  two 
strangers,  and  no  mortal  power  could  pev- 
suade  them  to  look  an  inch  beyond  it. 

"O,  the  stupidity,  the  provoking,  im- 
penetrable, pretentious  stupidity  of  those 
two  people ! "  eKcl.aimed  Rosamond,  when 
she  and  her  husband  were  alone  again. 
**No  help,  Lenny,  to  be  hoped  for  from 
either  of  them.  We  have  nothing  to  trust 
to  now  but  the  examination  of  the  house  to- 
morrow ;  and  that  resource  may  &il  us,  like 
all  the  rest.  What  can  Doctor  Chennery 
be  about?  Why  did  we  not  hear  from  him 
before  we  left  West  Winston  yesterday  ?  " 

**  Patience,  Rosamond,  patience.  We 
shall  see  what  the  poet  brings  to-morrow." 

"  Pray  don't  talk  about  paUence,  dear ! 
My  stock  of  that  virtue  was  never  a  very 
large  one,  and  it  waAall  exhausted  ten  days 
ago,  at  least.  O ,  the  weeks  and  weeks  I  have 
been  vainly  asking  myself  that  one  ques- 
tion. Why  shohld  Mrs.  Jaseph'.wam  me 
against  going  into  the  Myrtle  Room?  Is 
she  afraid  of  my  discovering  a  crime?  or 
afraid  of  my  tumbling  through  the  floor? 
What  did  she  want  to  do  in  the  room,  when 
she  made  that  attempt  to  get  into  it  ?  Why, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  should  she  know 
something  about  this  house  that  I  never 
knew,  that  my  &ther  never  knew,  that  no- 
body else?— " 

**  Rosamond !  "  cried  Mr.  Frankland,  sud- 
denly changing  color,  and  starting  in  his 
chair.  *'  I  think  I  can  guess  who  Mrs.  Ja- 
seph  is ! " 

*<  Good  gracious,  Lenny !  What  do  you 
mean?" 

•<  Something  in  those  last  words  of  yours 
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started  the  idea  in  my  milid,  the  instant  yon 
spoke.  Do  you  remember,  when  we  were 
staying  at  St.  Switbin's  on  Sea,  and  talking 
abooi  the  chances  for  and  against  our  pre- 
vailing on  your  father  to  live  with  us  here— 
do  you  xemembev,  Rosamond,  telling  me  at 
that  time  of  certain  unpleasant  associations 
which  he  bad  with  the  house,  and  mentioning 
among  them  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  a  servant  on  the  mornng  of  your  mother^ 
death?" 

Rosamond  tamed  pale  at  the  queetion. 
'*  How  came  we  never  to  think  of  that  be- 
fore?" she  said. 

«  Ton  told  me,"  pursoed  Mr.  Frankknd, 
'<  that  this  servant  left  a  strange  letter  be- 
hind her,  in  which  ehe  confessed  tiiat  your 
mother  bad  charged  her  with  the  duty  of 
telling  a  secret  to  your  fother— a  secret  that 
she  was  sfiraid  to  divulge,  and  that  she  was 
afraid  of  being  questioned  about.  I  am 
right,  am  I  not,  in  stating  those  two  reasons 
as  the  reasons  she  gave  for  her  disappear- 
ance?"    . 

"  Quite  right." 

**id>d  your  father  never  heard  of  her 
again?" 

"  Never !  " 

^'  It  is  a  bold  guess  to  make,  Rosamond ; 
but  the  impressioa  is  strong  on  my  mind 
that,  on  Uie  day  when  Mrs.  Jaieph  came  into 
your  room  at  West  Winston,  you  and  that 
servant  met,  and  she  knew  it !  " 

^*  And  the  secret,  dear— the  secret  she  was 
afraid  to  tell  my  father?  "  . 

"  Must  be  in  some  way  eonneeted  vnth  the 
Myrtle  Room." 

Rosamond  said  nothing  in  anwer.  She 
rose  from  her  chair,  and  began  to  walk  agi- 
tatedly up  and  down  the  room.  Hearing 
the  rustle  of  her  dress,  Leonard  called  h^ 
to  him,  and,  taking  her  hand,  laid  his  fingers 
on  her  pulse,  and  then  lifted  them  for  a  mo- 
ment to  her  cheek. 

<'  I  wish  I  had  waited  ontil  to-morrow 
morning  before  I  told  yoo  my  idea  abont 
Mrs.  Jaieph,"  he  said.  <<I  have  agitated 
you  to  no  purpose  whatever,  and  have  spoflt 
your  chance  of  a  good  night's  rest." 

<'No,  no!  nothing  of  the  kind.  O, 
Lenny,  how  this  guess  of  yours  adds  to  the 
interest,  the  fearful,  breathless  interest  vre 
have  in  tracing  that  woman,  and  in 
out  the  Myrtle  Room.    Do  yon  think — *' 

<•  1  have  done  with  thinking,  for  the  night. 
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■J  deir ;  and  joa  miiBt  have  done  with  it 
too.  We  hATe  said  more  tiian  enoagh 
ibovt  Mn,  Jaieph  already.  Change  the 
nlgeot,  and  I  will  ta&  of  aaj  thing  elee  joa 

"  It  18  not  ao  easy  to  ehange  the  anlgeet,^' 
Hid  fioiaiaond,  poating,  and  moving  away 
to  walk  ap  and  down  the  room  again. 

^'  Then  let  ns  change  the  plao<,  and  make 
H  eaaer  that  way.  I  know  yon  think  me  the 
lost  proTokingly  ohatinale  man  in  the  world, 
bat  there  ia  reason  in  my  ohetmaoy,  and 
pi  will  aoknowkdge  as  mneh  when  yoo 
wake  to-morrow  morning,  relMhed  by  a 
good  night's  rest.  Come,  let  ns  give  onr 
lazieties  a  holiday.  Titke  me  into  one  of 
the  other  rooms,  and  let  me  try  if  I  can 
gKfli  what  it  is  like  by  touching  the  fomi- 
ton/' 

The  nCbbsoo*  to>  haa  blindness  which  the 
Ittt  words  contained  bronght  Rosamond  to 
hit  nde  in  a  moment.  *'  You  always  know 
best,"  she  said,  patting  her  arm  round  his 
Beck  and  kisaing  him.  «<I  was  looking 
ooH,  love,  a  minnte  ago,  but  the  douds 
m  all  gone  now.  We  will  change  the 
Kene,  and  eiploM  some  other  room,  as  you 
propose." 

She  paussd,  her  eyes  soddenly  sparkled, 
ber  oolor  rose,  and  she  smiled  to  hersdf,  as 
if  some  new  fancy  had  that  instant  crossed 


"  Lenny,  I  will  take  you  where  you  shall 
^ooeh  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  furniture 
indeed,"  she  resumed,  loiding  him  to  the 
<ioor  while  she  spoke.  **  We  mill  see  if  you 
ctn  tell  me  at  once  what  it  is  like.  Ton 
Bsit  not  be  impatient,  mind ;  and  you  must 
jnmm  to  touch  nothing  tilS  yoa  feel  me 
gnidhig  youf  hand." 

She  drew  him  after  her  along  the  passage, 
<>pawd  the  door  of  the  rooei  in  which  the 
baby  had  been  put  to  bed,  made  a  sign  to  the 
n«ne  to  be  silent,  and,  leading  Leonard  up 
to  the  cot,  guided  his  hand  down  gently,  so 
M  to  let  the  tips  of  his  fingers  touch  the 
cbild's  cheek. 

*'  There,  sir !  "  she  cried,  her  face  beam- 
^g  with  happiness  as  she  saw  the  sudden 
Ui  of  surprise  and  pleaaore  which  changed 
ber  hasband's  naturally  quiet,  subdued  ez- 
PKasioD  in  an  instant.  "  What  do  you  say 
to  that  piece  of  furniture  ?  Is  it  a  ehair,  or 
a  table  ?  Or  is  it  the  most  precious  thing  in 
all  the  house,  in^all  Cornwall,  in  all  Eng- 


land,  in  all  the  world?  Eies  it,  and  see 
which  it  18 — a  bust  of  a  baby  by  a  sculptor, 
or  a  living  cherub  by  your  wifb !  "  She 
turned,  laughing,  to  the  nurse :  "  Hannah, 
you  look  so  serious  that  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  hungry.  Have  yon  had  your  supper 
yet!"  The  woman  smiled,  and  answered 
that  she  had  arranged  to  go  down  stdrs,  as 
soon  as  one  of  the  servants  could  relieve  her 
in  taking  care  of  the  child.  "  Qo  at  once, " 
said  Rosamond.  "  I  will  stop  here  and  look 
after  the  baby.  Get  your  supper,  and  come 
back  again  in  half-an  hour."^^ 

When  the  nurse  had  left  the  room,  Rosa- 
mond placed  a  chidr  for  Leonard  by  the  side 
of  the  cot,  and  seated  herself  on  a  low  stool 
at  his  knees.  Her  variable  dispoeition  seemed 
to  change  again  when  she  did  this  ;  her  fhce 
grew  thoughtful,  her  eyes  softened,  as  they 
turned,  now  on  her  husband,  now  on  the  bed 
in  which  the  child  was  sleeping  by  his  ride. 
After  a  minute  or  two  of  silence,  she  took 
one  of  bis  hands,  placed  it  on  his  knee,  and 
laid  her  cheek  gently  down  on  it. 

"  Lenny,"  she  said,  rather  sadly,  "  I  won- 
der whether  we  are  any  of  us  capable  of  feel- 
ing perfect  happiness  in  this  world  t  " 

^  What  makes  you  ask  that  question,  my 
dear!" 

**  I  fancy  that  I  could  feel  perfect  happi- 
ness, and  yet  ^ " 

"And  yet,  what?" 

"  And  yet,  it  seems  as  if,  with  all  my 
blessings,  that  Uesrfng  was  never  likely  to  be 
granted  to  me.  I  should  be  perfectly  happy 
now,  but  for  one  little  thing,  I  suppose  you 
can't  guess  what  that  thbg  is  ?" 

''I  vronld  rather  you  told  me,  Rosa- 
mond." 

'*  Ever  since  our  child  vras  bom,  love,  I 
have  had  a  little  aching  at  the  heart— espe- 
cially when  we  are  all  three  together,  as  we 
are  now —  a  little  sorrow  that  I  can*t  qoite 
put  away  from  me,  on  your  account." 

**0n  my  account  t  Lift  up  your  head, 
Rosamond,  and  come  nearer  to  me.  I  feel 
something  on  my  hand  which  tells  me  that 
you  are  crying." 

She  rose  directly,  and  Uud  her  face  dose 
to  his.  **  My  own  love,"  she  said,  clasping 
her  arms  fhst  round  htm.  "  My  own  heart's 
darling,  you  have  never  seen  our  child." 

"Yes,  Rosamond,  I  see  him  with  your 
eyes." 

"  Oh,  Lenny !  I  tell  yoa  every  thing  I 
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etn^I  do  my  best  to  lighten  the  orael,  crael 
darkneBB  that  Bhiits  yoa  out  from  that  lovely 
little  face  lying  bo  close  to  yoa  !  But  can  I 
tell  you  how  he  looks  when  be  first  begins  to 
take  notice  ?  can  I  tell  you  all  the  thousand 
pretty  things  he  will  do,  when  he  first  tries 
to  walk  ?  God  has  been  very  merciful  to  us 
—but,  0,  how  much  more  heavily  the  sense 
of  your  affliction  weighs  on  me,  now  when  I 
am  more  to  yon  than  your  wife,  now  when  I 
am  the  mother  of  your  child !  "  .     ' 

*' And  yet,  that  affliction  ought  to/weigh 
lightly  on  your  sfnrits,  Rosamond ;  for  you 
have  made  it  weigh  lightly  on  mine." 

''Have  I?  Really  and  truly,  have  It 
It  is  something  noble  to  live  for,  Lenny,  if  I 
can  live  for  that !  It  is  some  comfort  to 
hear  you  say,  as  you  said  just  now,  that  you 
see  with  my  eyes.  They  shall  always  serve 
you — 0,  always !  always ! — as  faithfully  as 
if  they  were  your  own.  The  veriest  trifle  of 
a  visible  thing  that  I  look  at  with  any  inter- 
est, you  shall  as  good  as  look  at,  too.  I 
might  have  had  my  own  little  harmlessr  se- 
crets, dear,  with  another  husband  ;  but,  with 
yon,  to  have  even  so  much  as  a  thought  in 
secret,  seems  like  taking  the  basest,  the  cru- 
ellest advantage  of  your  blindness.  I  do  love 
'you  so,  Lenny !  I  am  so  much  fonder  of 
you  now,  than  I  wbb  when  we  were  first 
married — ^I  never  thought  I  should  be,  but  I 
am.  You  are  so  much  handsomer  to  me,  so 
much  cleverer  to  me,  so  much  more  precious 
to  me,  in  every  way.  But  I  am  always  tell- 
ing yon  that,  am  I  not!  Do  you  get  tired 
of  hearing  me !  No  ?  Are  you  sure  of  that? 
Very,  very,  very  sure?  "  She  stopped,  and 
looked  at  him  earnestly,  with  a  smile  on  her 
lips,  and  the  tears  still  glistening  in  her  eyes. 
Just  then,  the  child  stirred  a  little  in  his  cot, 
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man's  observation.  While  she  proceeded, 
her  elastic  sprits  recovered  themselyes,  aod 
its  naturally  bright,  happy  expreBsion  re-ap- 
peared on  her  &ce.  By  the  time  the  nana 
returned  to  her  post,  Rosamond  was  talkiog 
with  all  her  accustomed  vivacity,  and  ami» 
ing  her  husband  with  all  her  accostomedsao 
cess. 

>  When  they  went  back  to  the  dnwing- 
room,  she  opened  the  piano,  and  sat  down  to 
play.  "  I  must  give  you  your  usual  eveoing 
concert,  Lenny,"  she  said,  "  or  I  shall  be 
talking  again  on  the  forbidden  subject  of  the 
Myrtle  Room." 

She  played  some  of  Mr.  Frankland^s  &► 
vorite  airs,  with  a  certain  union  of  feeling 
aod  fancifulnees  in  her  execution  of  the  m» 
which  seemed  to  blend  the  oharm  of  her 


own  disposition  with  the  charm  of  the  melo- 
dies which  sprang  into  life  under  her  toocb. 
After  playing  through  the  airs  she  could  re- 
member most  easily,  she  ended  with  the  Last 
,  Walts  of  Weber.  .  It  was  Leonard's  favorite, 
and  it  was  always  reserved  on  that  aoooont 
to  grace  the  close  of  the  evening's  perfonor 
anoe. 

She  lingered  longer  than  -usual  over  the 
last  plaintive  notes  of  the  waits ;  then  sa^ 
denly  left  the  piano,  and  hastened  across  the 
room  to  the  fireplace. 

'*  Surely  It  has  turned  mnoh  colder,  withb 
the  last  minute  or  two,"  she  said,  kneeling 
down  on  the  rug,  and  holding  her  fieice  and 
hands  over  the  fire. 

«  Has  it  ?  "  returned  Leonard.  **  I  dont 
feel  any  change." 

'*  Perhaps  I  have  caught  cold,"  said  Bo^ 

mond.    «  Or  perhaps,"  she  added,  laughing 

rather  uneasily,  *<  the  wind  that  goes  before 

the  ghostly  lady  of  the  north  rooms,  has 

and  drew  her  attention  away.    She  arranged  i  been  blowing  over  me.    I  certainly  felt  somei' 
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the  bed-clothes  over  him,  watched  him  in  si- 
lence for  a  little  while,  then  sat  down  agun 
on  the  stool  at  Leonard's  feet.  "  Baby  has 
turned  his  face  quite  round  towards  you 
now,"  shasaid.  ^' Shall  I  tell  yon  exactly 
how  he  looks,  and  what  his  bed  is  like,  and 
how  the  room  is  furnished  ? " 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  began 
to  describe  the  child's  appearance  and  posi- 
tion with  the  .marvellous  minuteness  of  a  wo- 


thing  like  a  sudden  chill,  Lenny,  whila  I 
was  playing  the  last  notes  of  Weber." 

*<  Nonsense,  Roeamond.  Yon  are  ov^ 
fiitigued  and  over-excited.  Tell  your  maid 
to  make  you  some  hot  wine  and  water,  and 
lose  no  time  in  getting  to  bed." 

Rosamond  oowered  doser  over  the  fita. 
<'It's  lucky  that  I  am  not  superstitions," 
she  said,  '<  or  I  might  &nqy  that  I  was  p»- 
destined  to  see  the  ghost." 


CHAPTBR  THX  TWXNTHTH.— 8TANDIK0  ON  THE  BRINK. 


Thx  first  night  at  Porthgenna  passed  with- 
out the  slightest  noise  or  interruption  of  any 


kind.    No  ghost,  or  dream  of  a  ghost,  dis- 
turbed the  BonndnesB  df  Roeamond^s  slum- 
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bo*.    Bba  woka  in  her  anul  tpirita  and  ber 
UMuI  hMlth,  uid  .wuont  in  tba  west  g&rdan 
before  bn>)cfi»t. 

The  ik;  VM  oloady  and  tbe  wind  reeled 
AbDot  capiioioDsl;  to  r11  the  poiote  of  the 
compsM.  In  tbe  conrae  of  her  walk,  Roe»- 
Biond  met  with  tbe  gardener,  and  uked  him 
vli*l  be  thought  abont  the  weather.  Tbe 
man  replied  that  it  might  rain  again  before 
BooD,  but  that,  uoleee  ha  wu  Terf  much 
nirtakeo,  it  mu  going  to  tnm  to  heat  in  the 
canrae  of  the  nest  foiir-aDd-t wen tj- hours. 

"  Pn-J,  d)4  yon  ever  hear  of  a  room  on 
the  nortb  side  of  our  old  honw,  called  the 
llTrtle  BoomT"  inquired  RoMmond.  She 
bad  Teaolrad,  iw  riling  that  morning,  not  to 
ieae  a  obanoe  of  making  the  all-important 
diMXJTery  for  want  of  asking  queationa  of 
emy  bod;  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  ab% 
bqian  wiUi  tbe  gardener  accordingly. 

"I  never  beardtellof  it, ma'am," aud  the 
man.  "  Bat  it'a  a  likely  name  enough,  oon- 
■idering  bow  the  myrtlea  do  grow  in  thaae 

"  Are  there  any  myrtlea  growing  ftt  the 
north  aide  of  the  house?  "  a«ked  Boaamond, 
strDck  with  the  idea  of  tracing  the  myate- 
tioDi  room  by  searching  for  it  ontaide  the 
boildiiig  instead  of  inside.  ■■  I  mean  cloae 
to  tbe  walls,"  abe  added,  seeing  the  man  look 
ponied,  "  under  th^  windows,  you  know  7  " 

"  I  nererseean;  thing  under  the  windows, 
in  my  time,  but  weeds  and  rubbisb,"  replied 
the  gardener. 

Just  then  tbe  breakfkst-bdl  rang.  Boaa> 
mond  returned  to  tbe  houae,  dat«rmiaing  to 
explore  Aa  m>rth  garden,  and,  if  she  found 
uy  rdk  of  a  bed  ^  myrtlea,  to  mark  the 
window  above  it,  an^to  have  the  room  which 
that  window  lighted  opened  immedialaly. 
Sbeeonfided  this  new  scheme  to  her  bnabond.* 
He  eomplimented  her  on  ber  ingenuity,  but 
oonfesaad  that  he  bad  no  great  hope  of  any 
dJaeoTcriea  being  made  out  of  doon,  alter 
what  the  gardener  had  said  about  the  weeds 
and  mbbish. 

Aa  aooo  aa  breakfaat  was  over,  Koaamoud 
raog  tbe  bdl  to  order  the  ^rdener  to  be  in 
attendanee,  and  to  My  that  the  km  of  the 
north  rooma  would  be  wanted.  The  snm- 
mona  wsa  answered  by  Ur.  Frankland's  sei- 
vaat,  who  brought  up  with  him  tbe  morning's 
snppliea  of  letters,  which  the  postman  had 
juat  delivered.  Bosamond  tamed  them  over 
•igerly,  pounced  on  one  with  an  exclamation 


of  delight,  and  said  to  ber  bni 
Long  Beekley  poatmark!  Ni 
viear,  at  last !  " 

She  opened  the  letter  and  rai 
it — then  suddenly  dropped  it  ii 
her  &ce  all  in  a  glow.  "  Len 
claimed,  "  there  is  news  here 
tively  enough  to  tarn  one's  hei 
the  vicar's  letter  has  quite  ta 
breath  < " 

"Head  it,"  said  Mr.  Fian 
read  it  at  once." 

Roeamond  oomplied  with  tb( 
very  faltering,  nnateady  voice, 
nary  be^n  his  letter  by  annou: 
application  to  Andrew  Treve 
mained  nnanswerad ;  but  he  i 
had,  nevarthelesa,  prodnced  res 
one  oonld  pomibly  have  antii 
information  on  the  aut^t  of 
he  referred  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ¥t 
copy  subjoined  of  a  communic 
private,  which  he  bad  received 
of  bnrineaa  in  London.  The  ci 
contained  a  detailed  report  of 
which  had  taken  place  betweei 
ton'a  aerrant  and  the  meaeen 
called  for  an  answer  to  Dooh 
letter.  It  described  the  circi 
coolly  related  by  Shrowl  hi 
which  the  copy  of  the  plan 
rooma  had  been  made,  and  it  a 
copyist's  readineas  to  part  with 
for  the  oondderatiou  of  a  fiv< 
In  a  poetscript,  it  was  furthc 
tbe  mesaenger  had  seen  tbe  trai 
and  bad  aaoertained  that  it  re 
the  poeitiona  of  doora,  ataircaat 
with  the  names  attached  to  tt 
it  preaanted  tbe  appearanoe— 
tenial  avideaoe  went— of  beioj 
from  a  genuine  original. 

Beeuming  his  own  letter,  Do< 
prooeeded  to  eay  that  he  must 
entirely  to  Mr.  and  Hrs.  Frank 
vrbat  course  they  ought  to  adi 
already  compromised  himself  ( 
own  eatimation,  by  asanmlng 
which  really  did  not  belong  to 
made  bia  application  to  Andre 
and  he  felt  tLat  he  oould  perac 
no  further  in  the  afiair,  either 
an  opinion  or  giving  any  advic 
had  aaeiimed  such  a  totally  nei 
felt  quite  sure  that  his  young 
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arrire  at  the  wise  and  the  right  decisioD, 
after  they  had  maturely  considered  the  mat- 
ter in  all  its  hearings.  In  that  oonviction, 
he  had  instracted  his  man  of  hnsiness  not  to 
ttir  in  the  affiiir  nntil  he  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Frankland,  and  to  he  guided  entirely  hy  any 
directions  which  that  gentleman  might  give. 

<*  Directions !  "  ezdaimed  Rosamond, 
crumpling  up  the  letter  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement,  as  soon  as  she  had  read  to  the 
end  of  it.  "All  the  directions  we  have  to 
give  may  he  written  in  a  minute  and  read  in 
second !  What  in  the  world  does  the  vicar 
mean  hy  talking  about  mature  oonsidera- 
tion !  0 f  course, * '  cried  Rosamond ,  looking, 
womanlike,  straight  on  to  the  purpose  she 
had  in  view,  without  wasting  a  thought  on 
the  means  hy  which  it  was  to  he  achieved,-*- 
*•  Of  course  we  give  the  nan  his  five-pound 
note  and  get  the  plan  hy  reton  of  poet ! " 

Mr.  Frankland  shook  his  head  gravely. 
"Quite  impossihle,"  he  said.  "If  yon 
think  for  a  moment,  my  dear,  yon  will  surely 
see  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  traflio  with  a 
servant  fori  nfbrmation  that  has  been  surrep- 
titiously obtained  from  his  master's  library." 

"  O,  dear!  dear!  donH  say  that!" 
pleaded  Rosamond,  looking  quite  aghast  at 
the  view  her  husband  took  of  the  matter. 
"  What  harm  are  we  doing,  if  we  give  the 
man  his  five  pounds?  He  has  only  made  a 
eopy  of  the  Plan :  he  has  etolen  nothing." 

"  He  has  stolen  infomation,  according  to 
my  idea  of  it,"  said  Leonard. 

"  Well,  but  if  he  has,"  penisted  Rosa- 
mond, "  what  harm  does  it  do  to  his  master? 
In  my  opmion  his  master  deeerves  to  have 
the  information  stolen,  for  not  having  had 
the  common  politeness  to  isad  it  to  the 
vicar.  We  most  have  the  Plan-— O,  Lenny, 
don't  shake  your  head,  please! — we  must 
have  it,  you  know  we  must !  What  is  the 
use  of  being  scrupulous  with  an  old  wretch 
(I  must  call  him  so,  though  he  is  my  uncle), 
who  won't  conform  to  the  commonest  usages 
of  society?  Tou  can't  deal  with  him — and 
I  am  sure  the  vicar  would'  say  so,  if  he  was 
hero— as  you  would  with  civilised  people,  or 
people  in  their  senses,  which  every  body  say 
he  IS  not.  What  use  is  the  Plan  of  the 
north  rooms  to  him?  And,  besides,  if  it  is 
of  any  use,  he  has  got  the  original ;  so  his 
information  is  not  stolen,  after  all,  because 
he  has  got  it  the  whole  time — ^has  he  not, 
dear?" 


"  Rosamond !  Rosamond !  "  said  Leonofd, 
sailing  at  his  wife's  traBsparent  sephistrieB, 
"  you  are  trying  to  reason  like  a  Jesuit." 

"  I  don't  care  who  I  reason  like,  love,  as 
long  as  I  get  t^  Plan." 

Mr.    Fhmkland   still   shook   his.  bead. 
Finding  her  argaments  of  no  avail,  Roes- 
mend  wisely  resorted  to  the  immemorial 
weapon  of  her  sex — ^Persaasion  s  using  it  at 
saeh  close  quarters  and  to  sudi  good  purpooe, 
that  she  finally  won  her  husband's  relucfeast 
consent  to  a  species  of  compromise  wliieh 
granted  her  leave  to  give  diceetioBS  for  par- 
chasing  the  copied  plan,  on  one  condition. 
This  condition  was,  that  they  should  send 
back  the  plan  to  Mr.  Trsverton  as  soon  aa  it 
had  served  their  purpoae ;   making  a  full 
acknowledgment  to  him  of  the  maoner  in 
iwhioh  it  had  been  obtained,  and  pleading,  in 
justification  of  the  preceedhig,  his  ownvinft 
of  oourteay  in  withholding  information  of  no 
consequence  in  itself,  which  any  one  else  in 
his  place  would  have  oommunicatod  sa  a 
matter  of  course.    Rosamond  tried  bard  to 
obtain  the  withdrawal,  or  modification,  of 
this  condition  ;  but  her  husCMiad's  eenaiUve 
pride  was  not  to  be  toaohed,  on  that  point, 
with  impunity,  even  by  her  light  hand.   "1 
have  done  too  much  violence  already  to  my 
own  convictions,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  now 
do  BO  more.    If  we  are  to  degrade  oorselTtf 
by  dealing  with  this  servant,  let  us  at  least 
prevent  him  from  claiming  us  as  his  aoeom- 
plices.    Write  in  my  name,  Rosamond,  to 
Doctor  Chennery's  man  of  bnsinesa,  and  aay 
that  we  are  willing  to  purchase  the  tras* 
scribed  Plan,  on  the  condition  that  I  bsva 
stated— which  conditio  he  will. of  coone 
place  before  the  servant  in  the  plainest  poa- 
skble  terns." 

'  "And  suppose  the  servant  reArsestoria 
losing  his  phice,  which  he  must  do  if  ^ 
accepts  your  conditioB?"  said  Bosamond. 
going  rather  reluctantly  to  the  writing-table. 

"  Let  as  not  worry  ourselves,  nay  deaff  ^J 
supposing  any  thing.  Let  us  wait  and  bear 
what  happens,  and  act  accordingly*  ^^f° 
you  are  ready  to  write,  tell  me,  and  I  trj^ 
dictate  ypur  letter  on  this  oceasien.  I^^^ 
to  make  the  vicar's  man  of  buslnesa  under- 
stand that  we  act  as  we  do,  knowing,  lo  ^^ 
first  place,  that  Mr.  Andrew  *«"'«^°  ^^ 
not  be  dealt  with  acewding  to  the  «^^"'°r 
usages  of  society;  and  knowing,  m  *^ 
second  place,  that  the  infijrmatiwi  which  i»» 
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MfTBiifc  oftn  to  ii0»  iBMDteined  in  an  extract 
from  a  printed  book,  and  u  in  no  waj, 
diieetlj  or  indifeelly,  oonnected  with  lb, 
Tiererton's  private  affain.  Now  that  you 
have  made  me  consent  to  this  compromise, 
Bonmond,  I  most  justify  it  as  completely  as 
poaribie  to  others  as  well  as  to  myself." 

Seeing  that  his  resolution  was  firmly 
Kttled,  Rosamond  had  tact  enough  to  ab- 
itain  from  saying  any  thing  more.  The 
tetter  was  written  exactly  as  Leonard  dic- 
tated it.  When  it  had  been  placed  in  the 
post-bag,  and  when  the  other  letters  of  the 
morning  bad  been  read  and  answered,  Bfr. 
Fiankland  reminded  his  wife  of  the  intention 
ihe  had  expressed  at  breaklast-time  of  yiiit- 
ing  the  north  garden,  and  requested  that  she 
would  take  him  there  with  her.  He  candidly 
•cknowledged  that  since  he  had  been  made 
•equainted  with  Doctor  Chennery's  letter, 
he  would^giTO  fhre  times  the  sum  demanded 
bj  Shiowl  for  the  copy  of  the  Plan,  if  the 
Myrtle  Room  could  be  discovered,  without 
asBistanoe  firom  any  one,  before  the  letter  to 
the  viear'a  iftan  of  business  was  put  into  the 
post.  Nothing  would  give  him  so  much 
pleasure,  be  said,  as  to  be  able  to  Uirow  it 
into  the  ire,  and  to  send  a  plain  refusal  to 
treat  for  the  Plan  in  its  place. 

They  w«Dt  bto  the  north  garden,  and 
tiwfe  Roflaaraod^s  own  eyes  convinced  her 
thai  she  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  dis- 
covering any  vestige  of  a  myrtle-bed  near 
any  one  of  the  windows.  From  the  garden 
tiiey  returned  to  the  house,  and  bad  the  door 
opened  that  lead  into  the  north  hall. 

They  were  shown  the  place  on  the  pave- 
Dent  where  the  keys  had  been  found,  and 
the  place  at  the  top  of  the  first  flight  of 
0taii8  where  Mm.  Jaseph  had  been  discovered 
when  the  ahirm  wae  given.  At  Mr.  Frank- 
land's  suggestion,  the  door  of  the  room 
which  immediately  fronted  this  spot  was 
opened.  It  presented  a  dreary  spectacle  of 
dirt  and  dust  and  dimness.  Some  dd  pic* 
tores  were  pled  against  one  of  the  walls, 
some  tattered  chairs  were  heaped  together  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  some  brolran  china 
lay  on  the  nMntsl-pieee,  and  a  rotten  cabinet, 
eraekod  through  i^m  top  to  bottom,  stood 
in  one  consr.  These  few  relies  of  the  fiir^ 
oiafaing  and  fitting>np  of  the  room  were  all 
carefoily  examined,  but  aothhig  of  the  small- 
mt  Impoitmrne  nothmg  tending  In  the 
most  remote  degree  to  dear  up  the  mpKatf 


of  the  Mvrtle  Room— was  &oofered.  Mr. 
Frankland  next  suggested  that  there  might 
be  marks  of  footsteps  on  the  dusty  floor  of 
the  landing,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  could  be 
found.  Matting  bad  been  hud  down  over 
the  floor  at  some  former  period,  and  the  sur- 
face, torn,  ragged,  and  rotten  with  age,  was 
too  uneven  in  every  part  to  allow  the  dust  to 
lie  smoothly  on  it.  Here  and  there,  where 
there  was  a  hole  through  to  the  boards  of  the 
landing,  Mr.  Frankland's  servant  thought  he 
detected  marks  in  the  dust  which  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  toe  or  heel  of  a  shoe ; 
but  these  faint  and  doubtful  indications  lay 
yards  and  yards  apart  from  each  other,  and 
to  draw  any  conclusion  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance from  them  was  simply  and  plunly 
impossible.  After  spending  more  than  an 
hour  in  examining  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  Roeamond  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  eervants  were  right  when  they  predicted, 
on  first  opening  the  door  into  the  hall,  that 
she  would  discover  nothing. 

"  The  letter  must  go,  Lenny,"  she  said, 
when  they  returned  to  the  breakfast-room. 

"  There  is  no  help  for  it,"  answered  her 
husband.  "  Send  away  the  post-bag,  ai^ 
let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 

The  letter  was  dispatched  by  that  day's 
post.  In  the  remote  position  of  Porthgenna 
and  in  the  unfinished  state  of  the  railroad  at 
that  time,  two  days  would  elapse  before,  an 
answer  fh>m  London  could  be  reasonably 
hoped  for.  Feeling  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Roeamond  if  this  period  of  suspense  was 
passed  out'of  the  house,  Mr.  Frankland  pro- 
posed to  fill  up  the  time  by  a  little  excursion 
along  the  coast  to  some  places  fkmous  for 
their  scenery,  which  would  be  likely  to  in- 
twest  bis  wii^,  and  which  she  might  occupy 
hendf  pleasantly  in  describing  on  the  spot 
fbr  the  benefit  of  her  blind  husband.  This 
suggestion  was  immediately  acted  on.  The 
young  couple  left  Porthgenna,  and  only  re- 
turned on  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 

Gn  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
longed-for  letter  from  the  vicar>  man  of 
boi&ess  hiy  on  the  table  when  Leonard  and 
Rosamond  entered  the  breakfiist-room. 
Shrowl  had  deckled  to  accept  Mr.  fVank- 
land's  eondition*-tot,  because  he  held  that 
any  nam  most  be  out  of  his  senses  who  re- 
fused a  fifo-poond  note  when  it  was  offered 
to  him ;  secondly,  because  he  believed  that 
Us  master  was  too  absolutely  dependent  on 
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him  to  tarn  him  awaj  for  anj  oaase  what- 1 
ever.    Aocorduiglyy  the  bargain  had  been 
straok  in  five  minates, — and  there  was  the 
copy  of  the  Plan,  incloeed  with  the  letter  of 
eiplanation  to  attest  the  fact ! 

Boeamond  spread  the  all-important  dooa- 
ment  ont  on  the  table  with  trembling  hande, 
looked  it  over  eagerly  for  a  few  moments, 
and  laid  her  finger  on  the  square  that  repre- 
sented the  position  of  the  Myrtle  Room. 
"  Here  it  is,"  she  cried.  "  0,  Lenny,  how 
my  heart  beats !  One,  two,  three,  fonr^the 
Iborth  door  on  the  first  floor  landing  is  the 
door  of  the  Myrtle  Room !  " 

She  woald  have  called  at  once  for  the  keys 
of  the  north  rooms ;  bat  her  hosband  in- 
sisted on  her  wuting  until  she  had  composed 
herself  a  little,  and  until  she  had  taken  some 
breakfast.  In  spite  of  all  he  could  say,  the 
meal  was  hurried  over  so  rapidly,  that  in  ten 
minutes  more  his  wife's  arm  was  in  his,  and 
she  was  leading  him  to  the  staircase. 

The  gardener's  prognostication  about  the 
weather  had  been  verified :  it  had  tomed  to 
heat — heavy,  misty,  vaporous,  dull  heat. 
One  white  quivering  fog-cV>ud  spread  thinly 
over  all  the  heaven,  rolled  down  seaward  on 
the  horizon-line,  and  dulled  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  distant  moorland  view.  The  sunlight 
shone  pale  and  trembling ;  the  lightest  high- 
est leaves  of  flowers  at  open  vrindows  were 
still ;  the  domestic  animals  lay  about  sleepily 
in  dark  comers.  Chance  household  noises 
sounded  heavy  and  loud  in  the  languid  air- 
less stillness  which  the  heat  seemed  to  hold 
over  the  earth.  Down  in  the  sermnto'  hall, 
the  usual  bustle  of  morning  work  was  sus- 
pended. When  Rosamond  looked  in,  on  her 
way  to  the  housekeeper's  room  to  get  the 
keys,  the  women  were  fanning  themselves, 
and  the  men  were  sitting  with  their  coats 
off.  They  were  all  talldng  peevishly  about 
the  heat,  and  all  agreeing  that  such  a  day  as 
that,  in  the  month  of  June,  they  had  never 
known  and  never  heard  of  before. 

Rosamond  took  the  keys,  declined  the 
housekeeper's  offer  to  accompany  her,  and, 
leading  her  husband  along  the  passages, 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  north  hall. 

^'  How  unnaturally  cool  it  is  here !  "  she 
said  as  they  entered  the  deserted  place. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  stopped,  and 
took  a  firmer  hold  of  her  husband's  arm. 

"Is  any  thing  the  matter?  "  asked  Leon- 
ard.    "  Is  the  change  to  the  damp  oooln 
of  this  place  afibcting  you  in  any  way !  " 


"No,  no,"  she  answered  hastily.  "I 
am  far  too  excited  to  feel  «ther  heat  or 
damp,  as  I  might  fisel  them  at  other  timet* 
But  Lenny,  suppose  your  guess  about  Mrs. 
Jaseph  VB  rightl  — ' ' 

"Yes!" 

"  And,  supponng  we  discover  the  secret 
of  the  Myrtle  Room,  might  it  not  tarn  oot 
to  be  something  concerning  my  fotber  or  my 
mother  which  we  ought  not  to  know !  I 
thought  of  that,  when  Mrs.  Pentreath  of- 
fered to  accompany  us,  and  it  determined  me 
to  come  here  alone  with  you." 

"  It  is  just  as  likely  that  the  secret  mlgbt 
be  something  we  ought  to  know,"  replied 
Mr.  Frankland,  after  a  moment's  thoaghi 
'*  In  any  case  my  idea  about  Mrs.  Jazeph  is, 
after  all,  only  a  guess  in  the  dark.  How- 
ever, Rosamond,  if  yoa  feel  any  hesita- 
tion  " 

"  No  !  come  what  may  of  it,  Lenoy,  we 
can't  go  back  now.  Qive  me  your  band 
again .  We  have  traced  ihe  mystery  thus  far 
together;  and  together  we  will  find  it  oat." 

She  ascended  the  staircase,  leading  him 
after  her,  as  she  spoke.  On  the  landing,  ehe 
looked  again  at  the  Plan,  and  satisfied  he^ 
self  that  the  first  impresrion  she  had  derired 
from  it,  of  the  position  of  the  MyrtieBoom, 
was  correct.  She  counted  the  doors  on  to 
the  fourth,  and  looked  out  from  the  bunch 
the  key  numbered  "  4,"  and  put  it  mto  the 
lock. 

Before  she  turned  it  she  paused,  and  looked 
round  at  her  hosband. 

He  was  standing  by  her  side,  with  hii 
patient  face  turned  ezpectantiy  towards  the 
door.  She  put  her  right  hand  on  the  keyt 
turned  it  slowly  in  the  lock,  drew  him  closer 
to  her  with  her  left  hand,  and  paused  again. 

**  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  me," 
she  whispered  fiaintiy.  *<  I  fed  as  if  I  "^^ 
afraid  to  push  open  the  door." 

**  Your  hand  is  cold,  Rosamond.  Wait  a 
little — ^lock  the  door  again— put  it  off  till 
another  day." 

He  felt  his  wife's  fingers  dose  tighter 
and  tighter  on  his  hand,  while  he  said  those 
words.  Then  there  was  an  instant— one 
memorable,  breathless  instent,  never  to  be 
forgotten  afterwarda— of  utter  nlence.  Tben 
he  heard  the  sharp,  cracking  sound  of  the 
opening  door,  and  felt  himself  drawn  forward 
suddenly  into  a  changed  atmosphere,  and 
knew  that  Rosamond  and  he  were  in  the 
Myrtle  Room. 
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IVom  ttM  Morning  Post. 
THE  LATE  VISCOUNTESS  KEITH. 
Wi  aimoanoad  a  few  days  since  the  demise, 
at  Ler  residence  in  Picoidillj,  of  Heather 
Maria,  Visoonntess  Keith,  in  ier  95th  year. 
Thtf  remarkable  lady  was  the  last  remaining 
link  between  the  prssent  generation  and  that 
brilliant  literary  circle  which  congregated 
aroand  Johnson  at  **tbe  club"— which 
tbrooged  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Mrs. 
Thrale  at  Streatham.  Viscountess  Keith 
was  'the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Thrale, 
the  friend  of  Johnson  and  the  husband  of 
Heather  Saluebury,  better  known  to  the 
world  by  the  name  of  her  second  husband  as 
^'Mrs.  Piozsi."  As  the  child  of  his  most 
valued  friends,  Hesther  Maria  enjoyed  a 
large  ehare  of  the  attention  of  Johnson, 
who  was  her  early  instructor,  and  in  whose 
memolFB  her  name  frequently  occurs  as 
**  Queeny,"  a  term  of  endearment  conferred 
upon  her  by  the  great  philosopher.  During 
her  girlhood  she  was  surrounded  by  Rey- 
nolds, Qarriok,  Burke,  Gibbon,  Boswell, 
Beanclerk,  Langton,  Siddons,  Bumey,  and 
MoAtague.  Johnson  was  her  early  tutor, 
and  Baretti  her  Italian  master.  From  her 
mother  she  learned  to  cultivate  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  from  her  father  she  derived 
those  sterling  qualities  which  belong  more 
especially  to  the  high-toned  English  .char- 
acter. On  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  the 
marriage  of  her  mother  to  Signer  Piozzi 
(with  whom  she  spent  many  years  in  foreign 
travel).  Miss*  Thrale  was  deprived  of  her 
borne.  Being  a  minor,  and  restricted  to  a 
onall  allowance,  she  retired  to  a  deserted 
house  of  her  father's  at  Brighton,  with  no 
other  companion  than  an  old  and  faithful 
housekeeper.  Here  she  applied  herself  to  a 
severe  course  of  study,  and  to  the  acquisition 
of  many  branches  of  knowledge,  rare  in  a 
woman  at  all  times,  and  especially  so  in  the 
leas  eoltivated  days  of  the  last  century. 
When  the  time  arrived  appointed  by  her 
father  for  her  majority,  she  established  her- 
self in  a  handsome  house  in  London  with  her 
younger  sisters,  who  were  many  years  her 
juniors.  But  before  this  period  she  had  lost 
her  guardian  and  valued  preceptor,  the  illus- 
trious Johnson,  whose  deathbed  she  assidu- 
ooaly  attended.  She  frequently  dwelt  upon 
that  solemn  scene  in  after  years.  The  sage 
at  their  last  interview  said :  *'  My  dear  child, 
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we  part  for  ever  in  this  world,  let  ns  part  as 
Christians  should*;  let  us  pray  together." 
He  then  uttered  a  prayer  of  fervent  piety 
and  deep  affection,  invoking  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  upon  his  pupil.    When  Mrs.  Pioni 
returned  from  her  long  marriage  tour  her 
daughters  received  her  dutifully,  and  though' 
her  second  marriage  had  been  a  severe  mor- 
tification to  them,  they  continued  from  the 
period  of  her  return  to  England  to  that  of 
her  death,  many  years  after,  to  show  her 
great   kindness.     In  the  year  1838,  Miss 
Thrale  became  the  wife  of  George  Keith  El- 
phinstone.  Viscount  Keith,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  commanders  by  whom 
the  naval  honors  of  Great  Britain  were  so 
greatly  eialted  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
As  this  nobleman  was  the  personal  friend  of 
the  royal  family,  his  wife  was  soon  intro- 
duced into  the  highest  circles.    Viscountess 
Keith  i  who  was  in  Scotland  when  she  received 
tidings  of  her  mother's  illness,  instantly  re- 
paired  to   Bath  to  attend   her  deathbed. 
During  many  years  Viscountess  Keith  held 
a  distinguished  position  in  the  highest  circles 
of  the  fashionable  world ;  but,  for  the  latter 
part  of  her  life,  she  retued  altogether  from 
society,  and  limited  her  interooursee  to  a  few 
old  an^  intimate  friends.     Her  time  was 
divided  between  her   religious  duties  and 
works  of  unostentatious  and  active  benevo- 
lence.    Few  ever  did  so  much  for  the  good 
of  others,  or  sought  so  little  for  their  praise. 
Whilst  her  strength  permitted  she  used  to 
visit  the  objects  of  her  bounty  at  their  own 
homes,  and  the  poor  and  suffering  relieved 
by  her  ladyship  seldom  guessed  that  the 
quiet  lady  muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  who  sym- 
pathized in  their  sorrows,  and  administered 
so  freely  to  their  necessities,  was  one  of  the 
original  foundresses  of  Almack's,  the  pupil 
of  one  of  England's  greatest  philosophers, 
and  the  widow  of  one  of  her  greatest  admi- 
rals.   Thus  she  lived  for  many  years  studying 
the  advantage  of  every  one  but  herself,  the 
most  devoted   mother,  the  most  generous 
friend,  and  the  most  compassionate  benefiio* 
tress.    Until  within  a  few  days  of  her  death, 
she  enjoyed  as  much  health  as  the  infirmities 
of  her  great  age  allowed.    She  was  attended 
by  her  affectionate  daughter  with  the  most 
watchful  care ;  and,  when  the  time  came  for 
her  removal  from  this  world,  her  last  mo- 
ments were  calm  and  tranquil. 
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TBX  IiATS  TlSCOXmSSS  KXITH. 


PB.  JOHHBON  AND  yiSGOUHrrESS 
KEITH. 

Tbb  notioe  of  Heather  Mam,  Yisoouiiten 
Keith,  entitled  <<  Death  of  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Johoeon,"  which  is  now  trayeDing  about  on 
the  pages  of  otir  many  newspapers,  awakens 
many  recolleotions,  and  leads  to  many  reflec- 
tions. The  pages  of  Boswell,  wherein  we 
can  still  see  the  man  and  hear  him  talk,  a 
Teritable  portion  of  the  past  still  living  and 
present  to  us,  bringing  thoughts  to  us  of  the 
worth  of  man ;  how  a  poor  schoolmaster, 
«a  dominie  who  kept  a  school,"  could,-  in 
spite  of  all  hindrances,  project  himself  into 
and  through  many  generations,  and  become 
a  problem  and  a  lesson  to  millions  of  men 
then  unborn.  Such,  and  so  iar  reaching,  is 
the  life  of  man.  But,  leaTing  this  wider 
web  of  causo  and  effect,  let  us  rather  follow 
one  little  thread  of  it,  and  note  how  she, 
Viscountess  Keith,  this  gifled  and  noble 
woman,  grew  up  at  the  knee  of  that  un- 
couth, ungainly,  but  every  way  noble  and 
wonderful  man.  He,  purblind,  fumbling, 
and  groping  his  way  in  this  world  of  the 
senses,  had  inward  vision ,  denied  to  most  men. 
He  called  this  child  always  <<  Queeny ; " 
and  she  became  a  queen-like  woman,  stand- 
ing beside  the  throne,  and  fit  to  b^  in  it. 


We  can  well  understand  the  impre»on  made 
on  the  slender  child  by  this  leviathan  man,— 
one  of  the  earth  earthly,  but  reaching  up- 
ward to  the  highest  heaven. 

Read  that  little  notice  of  her  life  (deserr- 
ing  to  be  enlarged),  bearing  in  mind  the 
**  Queeny  "  of  Boswell's  book,  and  consider 
how  she,  listening  to  his  rugged,  yet  varied, 
and  often  graceful,  talk, — to  his  bursts  of 
anger  and  of  love, — to  his  muttered  prayers 
and  pious  ejaculaUons,  grew  toward  woman- 
hood with  some  right  feeling  of  her  high 
vocation  ;  and  became  one  of  the  noblest  of 
Englishwomen,  wedded  to  an  illastrioaa 
Englishman. 

Johnson,  on  his  deathbed,  said  to  her: 
*'  My  dear  child,  we  part  forever  in  this 
world ;  let  us  part  as  Christians  should ;  let 
us  pray  together."  "He  then  uttered  a 
prayer  of  fervent  piety  and  deep  affection, 
invoking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his 
pupil."  That  prayer  was  heard,  and  the 
blessing  came.  She  aflerward,  standing 
among  England's  noblest  men  and  women, 
*<  frequently  dwelt  on  that  death  scene,"  and 
when  she,  this  viscountess,  nearly  a  centaiy 
old,  went  to  her  long  home,  this  was  said  of 
her,  "  Few  ever  did  so  mnch  for  others  or 
sought  so  little  for  their  praise." 

W. 


Tbb  little  town  of  Dewsberry,  in  Torkshire, 
England,  is  chiefly  responsiUe  for  whatever  of 
merit  or  demerit  attaches  to  the  utilising  of 
cast-off  woollens,  which  generally  passes  in  Eng- 
land by  the  name  of  the  Dewsbory  trade.  Im- 
m&iBe  warehouses  are  fllled  with  old  stockings, 
worth  $36  to  $50  a  ton;  white  flannels,  worth 
$60  to  $100;  and  carefully  assorted  black 
cloth,  worth  $100  to  $150;  while  all  the  rub- 
bish, consisting  of  seams,  linseys,  and  nonde- 
scripts, are  worth  $10  to  $15  per  ton  for  man- 
ufacturing prussiate  of  potash.  AU  the  better 
materials  ore  ground  or  **  pulled  up  "  into  a 
loose  mass,  resembling  the  original  fibres.  .Gen- 
erally speaking,  this  material  is  tar  inferior  to 
new  wool,  and  Hs  admixture  into  almost  every 
species  of  cloths,  now  extensively  practised, 
while  it  detracts  but  little  from  tbwr  ap^^ar- 
ance,  has  a  serious  effect  upon  their  durability. 
The  peculiar  stitch  or  bend  or  the  worsted  fibres 
in  knit  work,  and  the  hot  water  and  washing  to 
whioh  they  are  sabjeoted  during  their  stooUng 
existence,  have  the  eftet  of  producing  a  per- 
manent elasticity  in  the  imdoct,  which  no  new 
wool  can  be  found  to  equal;  and  this  fkct  may 
be  of  value  to  those  who  manufhcture  blankets 
for  printing  presses  and  the  like  permanently 


elastic  sheets.  By  this  trade  Dewsberry  has 
hicreased  from  a  little  village  to  a  city  of  88,000 
inhabitants.  Garments  firom  idl  parts  of  Oreat 
Britain,  Europe,  and  even  Amenca,  are  theie 
torn  up  and  assorted. 

A  LiTBBA&T  CtnuosiTT.— In  his  History  of 
the  Art  of  Printing,  Falkenstdn  makes  mention 
of  a  work  printed  with  wooden  plates,  of  which 
but  two  copies  were  known  to  be  extant,  ana 
both  imperfoct  Beeentiv  an  antiquary  of  ^- 
wangen,  Wurtemberg,  discov^ed  among  n|* 
oolleotion  of  curiosities  a  perftct  copy  of  tms 
work,  whioh  he  at  once  offered  toselltoanyoi 
the  priampal  Ufararies  of  Germany  for  seren 
hundred  tiialers.    It  was  purchased  by  the  Boyai 

Library  of  Berlin. 

Thk  Moniteur  publishes  tiie  official  rtinrnot 
the  operations  of  the  beet-rnot  sugar  m»nn»> 
toriesfortiie  season  of  1856.  Dvnnrthat^ 
the  number  of  establishments  at  work  was  ^^ 
bang  nine  more  than  in  the  eorrcepoB<u^ 
period  of  1856.  The  quantity  of  sugar  n^«J 
flustnred  was  5S,979,866  knogrammes,  wm 
2,609,862  men  than  the  preoediDg  seaaon. 


---^ 
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Vram  TliA  XoBydopadta  Brifcumin. 
OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

[bT  T.  B.  HACAT7LAT.] 

OuTSR  Goldsmith  was  one  of  the  most 
pleuing  English  Trriters  of  the  eighteenth 
oentary .  He  was  of  a  Protestant  and  Saxon 
fiuaUy  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Lre- 
Und,  and  which  had,  like  most  other  Protes- 
tant and  Saxon  families,  been,  in  troubled 
times,  harassed  and  put  in  fear  by  the  native 
popalktion.  His  father,  Charles  Goldsmith, 
Btadied  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne  at  the 
diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  became  attached 
to  the  daughter  of  the  school-master,  married 
her,  took  orders,  and  settled  at  a  place 
called  Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Longford. 
There  he  with  difficulty  supported  his  wife 
and  children  on  what  he  could  earn,  partly 
9fi  a  curate  and  partly  as  a  farmer. 

At  Pallas,  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  in 
FoTember,  1728.  That  spot  was  then,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  almost  as  remote  from 
the  busy  and  splendid  capital  in  whi^  his 
later  years  were  passed,  as  any  clearing  in 
Upper  Canada  or  any  sheep-walk  in  Austra- 
lasia now  is.  Even  at  this  day,  those  enthn- 
naats  who  venture  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet,  are  forced  to  per- 
form the  latter  part  of  their  journey  on 
fix>t.  The  hamlet  lies  far  from  any  high 
road,  on  a  dreary  plain  which,  in  wet 
weather,  is  often  a  lake.  The  lanes  ifould 
break  any  jaunting  car  to  pieces ;  and  there 
are  ruts  and  sloughs  through  which  the 
most  strongly  built  wheels  cannot  be 
dragged. 

While  Oliver  was  still  a  child,  his  father 
was  presented  to  a  living  worth  about  £200 
a  year,  in  the  county  of  TVestmeath.  The 
&mily  accordiiigly  quitted  their  cottage  in 
the  wilderness  for  a  spacious  house  on  a  fre- 
quented road,  near  the  village  of  Lissoy. 
Here  the  boy  was  taught  his  letters  by  a 
naid-servant,  and  was  sent  in  his  seventh 
jear  to  a  village  school  kept  by  an  old  quar- 
ter-master on  half  pay,  who  professed  to 
teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing,  and 
arithemeticy  but  who  hiid  an  inexhaustible 
fond  of  stories  about  ghosts,  banshees,  and 
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fairies,  about  the  great  Rapparee  chiefii, 
Baldearg  0*Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan', 
and  about  the  exploits  of  Peterborough  and 
Stanhope,  the  surprise  of  Monjuich,  and  the 
glorious  disaster  of  Brihuega.  This^nfan 
must  have  been  of  the  Protestant  religion ; 
but  he  was  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  not 
only  spoke  the  Irish  language,  but  could 
pour  forth  unpremeditated  Irish  verses. 
Oliver  early  became,  and  through  his  life 
continued  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of  the 
Irish  music,  and  especially  of  the  composi- 
tions of  Carolan,  some  of  the  last  notes  of 
whose  harp  he  heard.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  Oliver,  though  by  birth  one  of  the 
Englishry,  and  though  connected  by  numer- 
ous ties  with  the  Established  Church,  never 
showed  the  least  sign  of  that  contemptuous 
antipathy  with  which,  in  his  days,  the  rul- 
ing minority  in  Ireland  too  generally  re- 
garded the  subject  majority.  So  far  indeed 
was  he  from  sharing  in  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  the  caste  to  which  he  belonged, 
that  he  conceived  an  aversion  to  the  Gloriousv 
and  Immortal  Memory,  and,  when  George 
the  Third  was  on  the  throne,  maintained' 
that  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the  ban^* 
ished  dynasty  could  save  the  country. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the 
old  soldier.  Goldsmith  was  removed  in 
his  ninth  year.  He  went  to  several  gram- 
mar-schools, and  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages.  His  life,  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  far  from  happy. 
He  had,  as  appears  from  the  admirable  por- 
trait of  him  at  Knowle,  features  harsh  even 
to  ugliness.  The  smallpox  had  set  its  mark 
on  him  with  more  than  usual  severity.  His 
stature  was  small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  to- 
gether. Among  boys  little  tenderness  is 
shown  to  personal  defects ;  and  the  ridicule 
excited  by  poor  Oliver's  appearance,  was 
heightened  by  a  peculiar  simplicity  and  a 
disposition  to  blunder  which  he  retained  to 
the  last.  He  became  the  common  butt  of 
boys  and  masters,  was  pointed  at  as  a  fright 
in  the  play-ground,  and  flogged  as  a  dnnoe 
in  the  school-room.  When  he  bad  risen  to 
eminence,  those  who  had  once  derided  bim^ 
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ranaaoked  their  memory  for  the  events  of  his 
early  years,  and  recited  repartees  and  coop- 
lets  which  had  dropped  from  him,  and  which, 
though  little  noticed  at  the  time,  were  sup- 
posed, a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  to  indi- 
cate the  powers  which  produced  the  Vkar  of 
Wakefield  and  the  Deserted  Village, 

In  his  seventeenth,  year  Oliver  went  up  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  The 
sizars  paid  nothing  for  food  and  tuition,  and 
very  little  for  lodging ;  but  they  had  to  per- 
form some  menial  services  from  which  they 
have  long  been  relieved.  They  swept  the 
court ;  they  carried  up  the  dinner  to  the  fel- 
lows' table,  and  changed  the  plates  and 
poured  out  the  ale  of  the  rulers  of  the  society. 
Goldsmith  was  quartered,  not  alone,  in  a 
garret,  on  the  window  of  which  his  name, 
scrawled  by  himself,  is  still  read  with  inter- 
est. From  such  garrets  many  men  of  less 
parts  than  his  have  made  their  way  to  the 
woalsaek  or  to  the  episcopal  bench.  But 
Goldsmith,  while  he  suffered  all  thehumilia* 
tions,  threw  away  all  the  advantages  of  his 
situation.  He  neglected  the  studies  of  the 
place,  stood  low  at  the  examinations,  was 
turned  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  class  for 
playing  the  buffi)on  in  the  lecture  room,  was 
severely  reprimanded  for  pumping  on  a  con- 
stable, and  was  caned  by  a  brutal  tutor  for 
giving  a  ball  in  the  attic  story  of  the  col- 
lege to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  of  the 
city. 

While  Oliver  was  leading  at  Dublin  a  life 
divided  between  squalid  distress  tod  squalid 
diteipation,  his  father  died,  leaving  a  mere 
pittance.  The  youth  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree,  and  left  the  university.  Duriug  some 
time  the  humble  dwelliug  to  which  his  wid- 
owed mother  had  retired  was  his  home.  He 
was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year  ;  it  was  nec- 
essary that  he  should  do  sometbibg ;  and  his 
education  seemed  to  have  fitted  him  to  do 
nothing  but  to  dress  himself  in  gaudy  colors, 
of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie,  to  take 
m  hand  at  cards,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to  play 
the  flute,  to  angle  in  summer,  and  to  teU 
:  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in  winter.  He  tried 
five  or  saz  professions  in  turn  without  success. 
He  applied  for  ordination ;  but,  as  he  ap- 
jdied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he  was  speedily 
turned  out  of  the  episcopal  palace.  He  then 
became  tutor  in  an  opident  family,  but  soon 
quitted  his  situation  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute about  play.    Then  he  determined  to 
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emigrate  to  America.  His  relations,  vnth 
mudi  satisfaetiffli,  set  him  ont  for  Cork  on  a 
good  horse,  with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket. 
But  in  six  weeks  he  came  back  on  a  misera- 
ble hack,  without  a  penny,  and  informed 
his  mother  that  .the  ship  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  passage,  hamg  got  a  fair  wind 
while  he  was  at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had 
sailed  without  him.  Then  he  resolved  to 
study  the  law.  A  generous  kinsman  ad- 
vanced fifty  pounds.  With  this  sum  Gold- 
smith went  to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a 
gaming-house,  and  lost  eveiy  shilling.  Ho 
then  thought  of  medicine.  A  small  puzse 
was  made  up ;  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year 
he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinburgh 
he  passed  eighteen  months  in  nominal  at- 
tendance on  lectures,  and  picked  up  some 
superficial  information  about  chemistry  and 
natural  history.  Thence  he  went  to  Leyden, 
still  pretending  to  study  physic.  He  left 
that  celebrated  university,  the  third  univer» 
sify  at  which  he  had  resided,  in  his  twenty^ 
seventh  year,  without  a  deg^,  with  the 
merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge,  and 
with  no  property  but  his  clothes  and  his 
flute.  His  flute,  however,  proved  a  useful 
frien^  He  rambled  on  foot  through  Flan- 
ders, nance,  and  Switzerland,  playing  tunea 
which  everywhere  set  the  peasantry  dancing, 
and  which  often  procured  for  him  a  supper 
and  a  bed.  He  wandered  as  far  as  Italy. 
BiB  musical  performances,  inde^^,  were  not 
to  the  taste  of  the  Italians ;  but  he  contrived 
to  live  on  the  alms  which  he  obtuned  at  the 
gates  of  convents.  It  should,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  stories  which  he  told  about 
this  part  of  his  life  ought  Co  be  received  with 
great  caution  ;  for  strict  veracity  was  never 
one  of  his  virtues  ;  and  a  man  who  is  ordi- 
narily inaccurate  in  narration  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  inaccurate  when  he 
talks  about  his  own  travels.  Goldsmith,  in- 
deed, was  so  regardless  of  truth  as  to  assert 
in  print  that  he  was  present  at  a  most  inter- 
esting conversation  between  Voltaire  and 
Fontenelle,  and  that  this  conversation  took 
place  at  Paris.  Now  it  is  certain  that  ToU 
taire  never  was  within  a  hundred  leagues  of 
Paris  during  the  whole  time  which  Groldsmith 
passed  on  the  continent. 

In  1756  the  wanderer  landed  at  Dover, 
without  a  shilling,  without  a  friend,  and 
without  a  calling.  He  had,  indeed,  if  his 
own  unsupported  evidence  may  be  trusted. 
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firom  tiie  XTDivQinly  of  Padaa,  a 
doetor*!  degree ;  bat  thie  dtgittty  proved  ut- 
terly oseles  to  him.  la  I^gluid  his  flute 
WW  not  in  leqaest ;  there  were  no  ooavenlB ; 
and  he  was  foreed  to  have  reoouiee  to  a  ee- 
riei  of  deeperate  espedients.  He  tamed 
BtrolliDg  player ;  but  hie  face  and  figore  w«re 
iU  wilted  to  the  boarda  of  the  hombleet  thea- 
tre. He  pounded  drags  and  ran  about  Lon- 
doo  with  phials  for  ebaritable  ohemiate.  Ho 
joined  a  ewarm  of  beggars  which  made  its 
oest  io  Axe  Yard.  He  was  for  a  time  usher 
of  aaohool,  and  felt  the  miseries  and  homili- 
atiooa  of  this  eitaation  so  keenly,  that  he 
thoQgbt  it  a  promotioa  to  be  permitted  to 
earn  his  l»ead  as  a  bookseller's  hack ;  but  he 
BooD  fooad  the  new  yoke  more  galling  than 
the  old  one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  asher 
again.  He  obtained  a  medical  appointment 
in  the  lervioe  of  the  East  India  Company ; 
but  the  appointment  was  speedily  revoked. 
Why  it  was  revoked  we  are  not  told.  The 
nbjeet  was  one  on  which  he  never  liked  to 
talk.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  incompe- 
tent to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place. 
Then  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeon's  Hall 
for  ezaminatioa,  as  mate  to  a  nav^  hospital. 
firen  to  to  humble  a  post  he  was  found  un* 
^.  By  this  time  the  schoolmaster  whom 
be  had  served  for  a  morsel  of  food  and  the 
third  part  of  a  bed,  was  no  more.  Nothing 
RBttined  but  to  return  Mo  the  lowest  drodg- 
cry  of  literature.  Qoldsmitfai  took  a  garret 
in  a  Biiaerable  eoort,  to  which  he  had  to 
elkb  from  the  brink  of  fleet  Ditch  by  a 
disy  ladder  of  flagstones  called  Breakneck 
Steps.  The  ooart  and  the  ascent  have  long 
^peaied ;  bat  old  Londoners  well  remem- 
ber both.  H^re,  at  thirty,  the  unlucky  ad- 
Tatorer  sat  down  to  toil  like  a  galley-dave. 
In  the  Bueoeeding  six  years  he  sent  to  the 
pMi  some  things  which  have  survived,  and 
^y  which  have  perished.  He  produced 
''tideB  for  veviewsy  magasines,  and  newspa- 
P^ ;  ohildren's  books  which,  bound  in  gilt 
P^peraod  adorned  with  hideous  wood-cuts, 
appeared  in  the  wbdow  of  the  once  far- 
famed  shop  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard;  An  Inqidty  into  the  State  of 
^<^e  LMffung  in  Europe^  which,  though 
(>[  littlo  or  no  value,  is  stUl  reprinted  among 
^  works;  a  Ufe  of  Beau  Nash,  which  is 
Dot  leprinted,  thoo^  it  well  deserves  to  be 
^\  a  superficial  and  incorrect,  but.  very 
'^able  Mistory  of  England,  in  a  series  of 


letters  purporting  to  be  addrwed  by  a  no* 
Ueman  to  his  son ;  and  some  very  lively  and 
amasing  Sketches  of  London  Sodety,  in  a  se- 
ries of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by 
a  Chinese  traveller  to  his  friends.  All  these 
works  were  anonymous ;  but  some  of  them 
were  well  known  to  be  Gtoldsmith's ;  and  he 
gradually  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  book- 
sellers for  whom  he  drudged.  He  was  in- 
deed emphatically  a  popular  writer.  For  ac- 
curate research  or  grave  disquisition  he  was 
not  well  qualified  by  nature  or  by  education. 
He  knew  nothmg  accurately ;  his  reading  had 
been  desultory ;  nor  had  he  meditated  deeply 
on  what  he  had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of 
the  world ;  but  he  had  noticed  and  retained 
little  more  of  what  he  had  seen,  than  some 
grotesque  incidents  and  characters  which  had 
happened  to  strike  his  fancy.  But  though 
his  mind  was  very  scantily  stored  with  mate- 
rials, he  used  what  materials  he  had  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  a  wonderful  4B&ot 
There  have  been  many  greater  writers ;  but 
perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more  uniformly 
agreeable.  His  style  was  always  pure  and 
easy,  and,  on  proper  occasions,  pointed  and 
energetic.  His  narratives  were  always  amus- 
ing, his  descriptions  always  picturesque,  his 
humor  rich  and  joyous,  yet  not  without  an 
occasional  tinge  of  amiable  sadness.  About 
every  thing  that  he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a  certain  natural  grace  ao^  deco* 
rum,  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  man  a 
great  part  of  whose  life  had  been  passed 
among  thieves  and  beggars,  street-walkers 
and  merry-andrewB,  in  whose  squalid  dens 
which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  Iraown,  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  widened.  He  was 
introduced  to  Johnson,  who  was  then  con- 
ridered  as  the  first  of  living  Epglish  writers ; 
to  Reynolds,  the  first  of  English  painters ; 
and  to  Burke,  who  had  not  yet  entered 
parliament,  but  had  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  writings  and  by  the  eloquence 
of  his  conversation.  With  these  eminent 
men  Goldsmith  became  intimate.  In  1763, 
he  was  one  of  the  nine  original  members  of 
that  celebrated  fraternity  which  has  some- 
times been  called  the  Literary.  Club,  but 
which  has  always  disclaimed  that  epithet, 
and  still  glories  in  the  rimple  name  of  The 
aub. 

By  this  time  Goldsmith  had  quitted  his 
miserable  dwelling  at  the  top  of  Bieakneck 
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Steps,  and  had  taken  ohamben  in  the  more 
dviliied  region  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  But 
he  was  still  often  redaoed  to  pitiable  shifts. 
Towards  the  dose  of  1764  his  rent  was  so 
long  in  arrear,  that  his  landlady  one  morn- 
ing called  in  the  help  of  a  sherilTs  officer. 
The  debtor,  in  great  perplexity,  dispatched 
a  message  to  Johnson  ;  and  Johnson  always 
friendly  though  often  snrly,  sent  back  the 
messenger  with  a  guinea,  and  promised  to 
fellow  speedily.  He  came  and  found  that 
GoldsAkith  had  changed  the  guinea,  and  was 
railing  at  the  landlady  over  a  bottle  of  Ma- 
deira. Johnson  put  the  cork  into  the 
bottle,  and  entreated  his  friend  to  consider 
calmly  how  money  was  to  be  procured. 
Goldsmith  said  that  he  had  a  noyel  ready 
for  the  press.  Johnson  glanced  at  the  man- 
uscript, saw  that  there  were  good  things  in 
it,  took  it  to  a  bookseller,  sold  it  for  £60 
and  soon  returned  with  the  money.  The 
rent  %as  paid  and  the  sheriflTs  officer  with- 
drawn. According  to  one  story,  Goldsmith 
gave  his  landlady  a  sharp  reprimand  for  her 
treatment  of  him;  according  to  another  he 
insisted  on  her  joining  him  in  a  bowl  of 
punch.  Both  stories  are  probably  true. 
The  novel  which  was  thus  ushered  into  the 
world  was  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

But  before  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ap- 
iwared  in  print,  came  the  great  crisis  of 
Goldsmijth's  literary  life.  In  Christmas 
week,  1764,  he  published  a  poem  entitled 
Tke  Traveller,  It  was  the  first  work  to 
which  he  had  put  his  name ;  and  it  at  once 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  Eng- 
lish classic.  The  opinion  of  the  most  skil- 
ful critics  was,  that  nothing  finer  had 
appeared  in  verse  since  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Dunciad,  In  one  respect  the  Traveller 
difl^  from  all  Goldsmith's  other  writings. 
In  general  his  designs  were  bad,  and  his 
execution  good.  In  the  Traveller,  the  exe- 
cution, though  deserving  of  much  praise,  is 
far  inferior  to  the  design.  No  philosophical 
poem,  ancient  or  modem,  has  a  plan  so 
noble,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple.  An 
English  wanderer,  seated  on  a  crag  among 
the  Alps,  near  the  point  where  the  three 
great  countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the 
boundless  prospect,  reviews  his  long  pil- 
grimage, recals  the  variety  of  soenery,  of 
climate,  of  government,  of  religion,  of  na- 
tional character,  which  he  has  observed, 
and  comes  to  the  concloiioD,  just  or  nnjast, 


that  our  happiness  depeAdilittle  on  political 
institutions,  and  mnih  on  the  temper  and 
regulation  of  our  own- minds. 

While  the  fourth  edition  «f  the  Traveller 
was  on  the  counters  of  the  bookseHers,  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  appeared,  and  rapidly 
obtained  a  popularity  which  has  lasted  down 
to  our  own  time,  and  which  is  likely  to  last 
as  long  as  our  language.    The  fikbleis  in- 
deed one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was  con- 
structed.   It  vrants,  not  merely  that  proba- 
bility which  ought  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of 
common  English  life,  but  that  consistency 
which  ought  to  be  found  even  in  tiie  wildest 
fiction  about  witches,  giants,  and  fairies. 
But  the  earlier  chapters  have  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  pastoral  poetry,  together  with  all 
the  vivacity  of  comedy.    Moses  and  h  is  spec- 
tacles, the  vicar  and  his  monogamy,  the 
sharper.and  his  cosmogony,  the  squire  prov- 
ing from  Aristotle  that  relatives  are  related, 
Olivia  preparing  herself  for  the  arduous 
task  of  converting  a  rakish  lover  by  study- 
ing the  controversy  between  Robinson  Cru- 
soe and  Friday,  the  great  ladies  with  their 
scandal  about  Sir  Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr. 
Burdock's  verses,  and  Mr.  Bnrchell  with  his 
*<  Fudge,"  have  caused  as  much  harmless 
mirth  as  has  ever  been  caused  by  matter 
packed  into  so  small  a  number  of  pages. 
The  latter  part  of  the  tale  is  unworthy  of 
the  beginning.    As  we  approach  the  cata»> 
trophe,the  absurdities  lie  thicker  and  thicker, 
and  the  gleams  of  pleasantry  become  rarer 
and  rarer. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Gold* 
smith  as  a  novelist  emboldened  him  to  try 
his  fortune  as  a  dramatist.    He  wrote  the 
Oood'tiatured  Man,  a  piece  which  had  & 
worse  fate  than  it  deserved.    Garrick  re- 
fused to  produce  it   at   Drury  Lane.     It 
was  acted  at  Convent  Garden  in  1768,  but 
was  coldly  received.    The  author,  however, 
cleared  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  aale 
of  the  copyright,  no  less  than  £500,  five 
times  as  much  as  he  had  made  by  the  JVttv^ 
eUer  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  together. 
The  plot  of  the  Oood-naiured  Man  is,  like 
almost  all  Goldsmith's  plots,  very  ill  eon* 
structed.    But  some  pasaagesare exquisitely 
ludicrous;   much  more   ludicrous   indeed, 
than  suited  the  taste  of  the  town  at  that 
I  time.    A  canting,  mawkish  playj  entitle<3 
False  •DeUcacy,  had  just  had  an  immense 
ran.    Sentimentality  was  all  the  mode. 
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Doriogaoma  yean,  more  team  nere  shed  at 
eomedies  than  at  tragedies ;  and  a  pleas- 
antry which  moved  the  audience  to  any 
thing  more  than  a  graTe  smile  was  repro- 
bated ft8  low.  It  18  not  Btrange,  therefore, 
that  the  Tery  beetsoene  in  the  Good-naiured 
ilffiii  that  in  which  Miae  Richland  finds  her 
loTor  attended  by  the  baliff  and  the  baliflTs 
follower  in  fall  court  dresses,  should  have 
been  merdlessly  hissed,  and  should  have 
been  oomitted  afte^the  first  night. 

In  1770  appeared  the  Deserted  ViUage, 
In  mere  diction  and  versification  this  cdo- 
btated  poem  is  fully  equal,  perhaps  superior, 
to  the  TtaveUer ;  and  it  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  Traveller  by  that  large  daas 
of  readers  who  think,  with  Bayes  in  the 
Rekeartal^  that  the  only  use  of  a  plan  is  to 
bring  in  fine  things.  More  discerning  judges, 
however,  while  they  admire  the  beauty  of 
the  details,  are  shocked  by  one  unpardonable 
&alt  which  pervades  the  whole.  The  fault 
which  we  mean  is  not  that  theory  about 
wealth  and  luxury  which  has  so  often  been 
oeoBored  by  political  economists.  The  the- 
ory 18  mdeed  false :  but  the  poem,  considered 
aerelyasa  poem,  is  not  necessarily  the  worse 
on  that  account.  The  finest  poem  in  the 
Latin  language,  indeed,  the  finest  didactic 
poem  in  any  language,  was  written  in  defence 
of  the  silliest  and  meanest  of  all  systems  of 
oatoral  and  moral  philosophy.  A  poet  may 
euily  be  pardoned  for  reasoning  ill ;  but  he 
nnnot  be  pardoned  for  describing  ill,  for 
obeerriDg  the  world  in  which  he  liwes  so 
eirdenly  that  his  portraits  bear  no  reaem- 
Uanoo  to  the  originala,  for  exhibiting  aa 
copies  from  real  life  monstrous  combinations 
of  thingi  which  never  were  and  never  could 
be  found  together.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  painter  who  should  mix  August  and 
Jinnary  in  one  landscape,  who  should  intro- 
dooe  a  frosen  river  into  a  harvest  scene? 
Wonld  it  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  such  a 
picture  to  say  that  every  part  was  exquis- 
itely Qolored,  that  the  green  hedges,  the 
^Pple-treesjoaded  with  fruit,  the  wagons 
reeling  under  the  yellow  sheaves,  and  the 
Bunlmmed  reapers  wiping  their  foreheads 
were  very  fine*  and  that  the  ice  and  the 
^B  sliding  were  also  very  fine  ?  To  such  a 
pietore  the  Deserted  ViUage  bears  a  great  re- 
Kmblance.  It  ia  made  up  of  incongruous 
P^rts.  The  village  in  its  happy  days  is  a  true 
^gliah  village.  TheviUageinitadecayisan 
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Iriah  vUlage.  The  felicity  add  the  mlaery 
which  (Soldamith  haa  brought  doae  together 
belong  to  two  different  countriea,  and  to  two 
different  atagea  in  the  progress  of  aociety.  He 
had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his  native  island 
such  a  rural  paradise,  such  a  seat  of  plenty, 
content,  and  tranquility,  aa  his  Auburn,  Ue 
had  assuredly  never  seen  in  England  all  the 
inhabitants  of  such  a  paradise  turned  out  of 
their  homes  in  one  .dlay  and  forced  to  emi- 
grate in  a  body  to  America.  The  hamlet  he 
had  probably  seen  in  Kent ;  the  ejectment 
he  had  probably  seen  in  Munster ;  but  by 
joining  the  two  he  haa  produced  something 
which  never  was  and  never  wilt  be  seen  in 
%ny  part  of  the  world. 

In  1773,  Qoldsmith  tried  hi^  chanoe  at 
Covcbt  Garden  with  a  second  play,  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  The  manager  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  induced  to  bring 
this  piece  out.  The  sentimental  comedy 
still  reigned,  and  Qoldsmith 'a  comedi#  were 
not  aentimental.  The  Good-natured  Man» 
had  been  too  funny  to  aucceed;  yet  the 
mirth  of  the  Croodmatured  Man  was  sober 
when  compared  with  the  rich  drollery  of 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  f  which  is,  in  truth, 
an  incomparable  farce  in  five  acts.  On.  thia 
occaaion,  however,  genioa  triumphed.  Pit, 
boxea,  and  galleriea  were  in  a  constant  roar 
of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted  admirer  of 
Kelly  and  Cumberland  ventured  to  hiss  or 
groan,  he  was  speedily  silenced  by  a  general 
cry  of  ''turn  him  out"  or  <<  throw  him 
over."  Two  generationa  have  since  con- 
firmed the  verdict  which  waa  pronounced  on 
that  night.  • 

While  Goldamith  waa  writing  the  Deserted 
ViUage  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  f  he  waa 
employed  on  worka  of  a  very  different  kind, 
workafrom  which  he  derived  little  reputation 
but  much  profit.  He  compiled  for  the  nae 
of  schools  a  History  of  Rome,  by  which  he 
made  £300,  a  History  of  Englq^d,  by  which 
he  made  £600,  a  History  of  Greece,  for  which 
he  received  £250,  a  Natural  History  for 
which  the  booksellers  ooTcnanted  to  pay  him 
eight  hundred  guineas.  These  worka  he 
produced  without  any  elaborate  reaearch,  by 
merely  aeleoting,  abridging,  and  translating 
into  his  own  dear,  pure,  and  flowing  lan- 
guage, what /he  found  in  booka  well  known  to 
the  world,  but  too  bulky  or  two  dry  for  boys 
and  girls.  He  committed  some  strange 
blnndera;  for  he  knew  nothing  with  aooorapy. 
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Thus  in  bis  HUt0ry  of  England  he  teUs  ob 
that  Nasehy  is  in  Yorkshire ;  nor  did  he  oor- 
reot  this  mistake  when  the  book  was  reprinted. 
Be  was  very  nearly  hoaxed  into  patting  into 
the  SRstory  of  Greece  an  aocoont  of  a  battle 
between  Alexander  the  Great  and  Monte- 

'  jrama.  In  his  AninuUed  Nature  he  relates, 
with  faith  and  with  perfect  grayity,  all  the 
most  absord  lies  which  he  could  find  in  books 
of  travels  about  gigantic  Patagonians,  mon- 
keys that  preach  sermons,  nightingales  that 
repeat  long  conversations.  **  Tf  he  can  tell 
a  horse  i^m  a  cow,"  said  Johnson, "  that  is 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  soijlogy." 
How  little  Goldsmith  was  ^ified  to  write 
about  the  physical  sciences  is  safficientlj' 
proved  by  two  anecdotes.  He  on  one  occa- 
sion denied  that  the  sun  is  longer  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  signs.  It  was 
vain  to  cite  the  authority  of  Maupertuis. 
<*Maupertuis!  "  he  cried,  "I  understand 
those  blatters  better  than  Maupertuis."  On 
-  another  occasion  he,  in  defiance  of  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  senses,  maintained  obstin- 
ately, and  even  angrily,  that  he  chewed  his 

,    dinner  by  moving  his  upper  jaw. 

Tet  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers 
have  done  more  to  make  the  first  steps  in  the 
laborious  road  to  knowledge  easy  and  pleas- 
ant. His  compilations  are  widely  distin- 
guished from  the  compilations  of  ordinary 
bookmakers.  He  vras  a  great,  perhaps  an 
unequalled,  master  of  the  arts  of  seleotioii 
and  condensation.  In  these  respects  his 
histories  of  Rome  and  of  England,  and  still 
more  his  own  aMdgments  of  these  histories, 
well  deserved  to  be  studied.  In  general 
nothing  is  less  attractive  than  an  epitome ; 
but  the  epitomes  of  Goldsmith,  even  when 
most  concise,  are  always  amusing ;  and  to 
read  them  is  considered  by  intelligent  chil- 
dren, not  as  a  task  but  as  a  pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a 
prosperous  man.  He  had  the  means  of  liv- 
ing .in  comfort,  and  even  in  what  to  one  who 
had  BO  often  slept  in  bams  and  on  bulks 
must  have  been  luxury.  His  fame  was  great 
and  was  constantly  rising.  He  lived  in  what 
was  intellectnally  &r  the  best  society  of  the 
kingdom,  in  a  society  in  which  no  talent  or 
accomplishment  was  wanting,  and  in  which 
the  art  of  conversation  was  cultivated  with 
splendid  success.  There  probably  were  never 
four  talkeiB  more  admirable  in  fourdi£forent 
ways  than  Johnson,  Burke,  Beauderk,  and 


Qi^triek ;  and  Goldsmith  viaa  on  ionis  of  in- 
timacy with  all  four.    He  aspired  to  share 
in  their  colloquial  renown ;  but  never  was 
ambition  more  unfortunate.     It  may  seem 
strange  that  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  mneh 
perspicuity,  vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have 
been,  whenever  he  took  part  in  conversation, 
an  empty,  noi^,  blundering  rattle.    But  on 
this  point  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.    So 
extraordinary  was    the    contrast   between 
Goldsmith's  published  works  and  the  silly 
things  which  he  said,  that  Horace  Walpole 
described  him  as  ah  inspired  idiot.    <*  NoU,*' 
said  Garriok,  '<  wrote  like  an  angel,  and 
talked  like  poor  Pol."    Chamier  declared 
that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of  fiuth  to  believe 
that  so  foolish  a  chatterer  could  have  really 
Written  tiie  TraifeUer,    Even  Boswell  could 
say,  with  contemptaous  oompassion,  that  he 
liked  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith  run 
on.    "Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  <*  but  he 
should  not  like  to  hear  himself."    Minds 
difibr  as  rivers  differ.    Thiere  are  transparent 
and  sparUing  rivers  firom  which  it  is  delight- 
ful to  drink  as  they  flow ;  to  such  rivers  the 
minds  of  such  men  as  Burke  and  Johnson 
may  be  compared.    But  there  are  rivers  of 
which  the  water  when  first  drawn  is  turbid 
and  noisome,  bat  becomes  pellucid  as  crystal, 
and  delicious  to  the  taste,  if  it  be  suffered  to 
stand  till  it  has  deposited  a  sediment;  and 
sndi  a  river  is  a  type  Of  the  mind  of  Gold- 
smith.   His  first  thoughts  on  every  subject 
were  confused  even  to  absurdity,  bat  thej 
required  only  a  little  time  to  work  themselveB 
dear.    When  he  wrote  they  had  that  time ; 
and  therefore  his  readers  pronounced  hua  a 
man  of  genius;  but  'when  he  talked,  he 
talked  nonsense,  and  made  hinunlf  the  langb- 
ing  stock  of  his  hearers.    He  was  painfully 
sensible  of  his  inferiority  in  oonvemation ; 
he  felt  every  failure  keenly ;  yet  he  had  not 
sufficient  judgment  and  self-command  to  hold 
his  tongue.    His  animal  spirits  and  vanity 
were  always  impelling  him  to  do  the  ont 
thing  which  he  could  not  do.    After  every 
attempt  he  fdt  that  he  had  exposed  himeelf, 
and  writhed  with  shame  and  vexation  ;  jel 
the  next  moment  he  began  again. 

HiB  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  hin 
with  kindness,  which  in  spite  of  their  admi 
ration  of  his  writings,  was  not  unmixed  vriU 
contempt.  In  truth,  there  vras  in  hie  char 
actor  much  to  love,  but  very  little  to  respect 

is  heart  was  soft  even  to  weaknen;  howaj 
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•ogeooronstiHift  heqoiiefoi^fc  to  be  just; 
befbigare  iBJories  so  readily  that  be  migbt 
be  nid  to  iDTite  them,  and  was  so  liberal  to 
beggan,  that  be  bad  nothu^  left  for  bk 
tulor  and  his  bntdier.  He  was  vain,  sensual, 
frirolooB,  profuse,  improrident.  One  yiee 
of  a  darker  shade  was  imputed  to  bita,  envy. 
Baft  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  beHeve 
that  this  bad  passion,  ihongh  it  sometimes 
Dade  him  winee  and  utter  fretful  ezclama- 
tkuifl,  ever  impelled  bim  to  injure  by  wicked 
iriB  the  reputation  of  any  of  his  rivals.  The 
troth  prohably  is,  that  be  was  not  more  en- 
Tioofli  but  meieiy  less  prudent  than  bis  neigb- 
bon.  His  heart  was  on  bis  lips.  All  those 
onall  jealousies,  which  are  but  two  common 
amoog  men  of  letters,  but  which  a  man  of 
letteiB  who  is  also  a  man  of  the  world,  does 
bii  best  to  conceal,  Goldsmith  avowed  with 
the  nmplicity  of  a  child.  When  be  was 
amoaa,  instead  of  affecting  indiffenmce,  in- 
stead of  damning  with  faint  praise,  instead 
of  doing  injaries  slyly  and  in  the  dark,  be 
told  everybody  that  he  was  envious.  '<  Do 
not,  pray,  do  not  talk  of  Johnson  in  such 
terms/'  he  said  to  Boswell;  "you  harrow 
up  my  very  soul."  George  Steevens  and 
Comberhind  were  men  far  too  cunning  to 
Bay  such  a  thing.  They  would  have  echoed 
the  praises  of  the  man  whom  they  envied, 
and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers  an- 
nonymous  libels  upon  him.  But  what  was 
good  and  what  was  bad  in  Goldsmith's  ofaar- 
ttter  was  to  bis  associates  a  perfect  security 
that  he  would  never  commit  such  viUa&y. 
He  was  neither  ill-natured  enough,  nor  long- 
beaded  enough ,  to  be  guilty  of  any  malicious 
let  which  required  contrivance  and  disguise. 
Qoldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented 
u  a  man  of  genius,  cruelly  treated  by  the 
irorld,  and  doomed  to  struggle  with  difficul- 
^  which  at  last  broke  his  heart.  But  no 
Kpteeentation  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
^tb.  He  did,  indeed,  go  through  much 
iharp  misery  before  he  had  done  any  thing 
considerable  in  literature.  But  a^  his 
itUDie  had  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  the 
TraoeUer,  he  had  none  bi\t  himself  to  blame 
for  hia  distresses.  His  average  income,  dur- 
'^g  the  last  seven  years  of  bis  life,  certainly 
exceeded  i:400  a  year,  and  ir400  a  year 
tanked,  among  the  incomes  of  that  day,  as 
high  ae  £900  a  year  would  rank  at  present. 
A  single  man  living  in  the  Temple,  with 
4)400  a  year,  might  then  be  called  opulent. 
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Not  one  in  ten  of  the  young  gentlemen  of 
good  families  who  were  studying  the  law 
tiiere  had  so  much.  But  all  the  wealth 
which  Lord  Glive  had  brought  ftom  Bengal, 
and  ^  Lawrence  Dundas  from  Germany, 
joined  together,  would  not  have  tofliced  for 
Goldsmith.  He  spent  twice  as  much  as 
be  bad.  He  wore  fine  dotbee,  gave  dinnern 
of  several  courses,  paid  court  to  venal  beau- 
ties. He  had  also,  it  should  be  remembered, 
to  the  honor  of  his  heart,  though  not  of  bis 
head,  a  guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  according  to 
the  state  of  bis  purm,  ready  for  any  tale  of 
distress,  true  or  iske.  But  it  was  not  in 
dress  or  feasting,  iti  promiscuous  amours  or 
promisenous  charities,  that  bis  ohki  expense 
lay»  He  had  been  from  boyhood  a  gambler, 
and  at  once  the  most  sanguitie  and  the  most 
unskilful  of  gamblers.  For  a  tioae  he  put 
off  the  day  of  inevitable  ruin  by  temporary 
expedients.  He  obtained  advances  from 
booksellers  by  promising  to  eixecute  works 
which  he  never  began.  But  at  length  this 
source  of  supply  fiiiled.  He  owed  more 
than  jE?2000  ;  and  he  saw  no  h<^  of  extri- 
cation from  bis  embarrassments.  His  spirits 
and  health  gave  way.  He  was  attacked  by 
a  nervous  fever,  which  he  thought  himself 
competent  to  treat.  It  would  have  beep 
bi^py  for  bim  if  bis  medical  skill  had  been 
appreciated  as  justly  by  himself  as  by  others. 
Notwithstanding  the  degree  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  recdved  at  Padua,  he  could 
procure  no  patients.  "  I  do  not  practioci" 
beonce  said ;  **  I  make  it  a  rule  to  prescribe 
only  for  my  friends."  •*  Pray,  dear  Doctor," 
said  Beauderk,  ** aker  your  rule;  and  pre- 
scribe only  for  your  enemies."  Goldsmith 
now,  in  spite  of  ihla  excellent  advice,  pro- 
scribed for  himself.  The  remedy  aggravated 
the  malady.  The  rick  man  was  induced  to 
call  in  r^  phyrioians;  and  they  at  one 
time  imagined  that  they  I)ad  cured  the  disease- 
Still  his  weakness  and  restlessness  continued. 
He  could  get  no  sleep.  He  could  take  no 
food.  "  Tou  are  worse,"  said  one  of  bii 
medical  attendants,  "than  you  should  be 
from  the  degree  of  fever  which  yon  have.  Is 
your  mind  at  ease! "  '* No,  it  is  not,"  were 
the  last  recorded  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmitb. 
He  died  on  the  third  of  April,  1774,  in  his 
forty-sixth  year.  He  was  laid  in  the  ofaurcb- ' 
yard  of  the  Temple  ;  but  the  spot  was  not 
marked  by  any  inscription,  and  is  now  for- 
gotten.   The  co£Bn  was  followed  by  Burke 
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and  Reynolds.  Both  these  great  men  were 
sincere  mourners.  Barke,  when  he  heard  of 
Qoldsmith's  death,  harst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  Reynolds  bad  been  so  much  moved 
by  the  news,  that  he  flung  aside  his  brush 
and  palate  for  the  day. 

A  short  time  afler  Gtoldsmith's  death,  a 
little  poem  appeared,  which  will,  as  long  as 
our  language  lasts,  associate  the  names  of 
his  two  illustrious  friends  with  his  own.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  he  some- 
times felt  keenly  the  sarcasm  which  his  wild 
blundering  talk  brought  upon  him.  He 
was,  not  long  before  his  illness,  provoked 
into  retaliating.  He  wisely  betook  himself 
to  his  pen ;  and  at  that  weapon  he  proved 
himself  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  to- 
gether. Within  a  small  compass  he  drew 
with  a  singularly  easy  and  vigorous  pencil, 
the  characters  of  nine  or  ten  of  his  intimate 
associates.  Though  this  little  work  did  not 
receive  his  last  touches,  it  must  always  be 
regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  not  to  wish  that  four  or  five  like- 
nesses which  have  no  interest  for  posterity 
were  wanting  to  that  noble  gallery,  and  that 
their  places  were  supplied  by  sketches  of 
Johnson  and  Gibbon,  as  happy  and  vivid  as 
|he  sketches  of  Burke  and  Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers 


honored  him  with  a  cenotaph  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  Ndllekins  was  the  sculptor; 
and  Johnson  wrote  the  insoription.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  Johnson  did  not 
leave  to  posterity  a  more  durable  and  a  more 
valuable  memorial  of  his  friend.  A  life  of 
(Goldsmith  would  have  been  an  inestimablB 
addition  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  No  man 
appreciated  Goldsmith's  writings  more  jostly 
than  Johnson ;  no  man  was  better  acquainted 
with  Goldsmith's  character  and  habits ;  and 
no  man  was  more  competent  to  delineate  with 
truth  and  spirit  the  peculiarities  of  a  mind 
in  which  great  powers  were  found  in  com- 
pany with  great  weaknesses.  But  the  list 
of  poets  to  whose  works  Johnson  was  I^ 
quested  by  the  booksellers  to  furnish  pre&oes, 
ended  with  Lyttelton,  who  died  in  1773. 
The  line  seems  to  have  been  drawn  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  person 
whose  portrait  would  have  most  fitly  closed 
the  series.  Goldsmith,  however,  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  biographers.  Within«a  few 
years  his  life  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Prior, 
by  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  and  by  Mi. 
Forster.  The  diligence  of  Mr.  Prior  deserves 
great  prdse ;  the  style  of  Mr.  Washington 
Irving  is  always  pleasing ;  but  the  highest 
place  must,  in  justice,  be  assigned  to  the 
eminently  interesting  work  of  Mr.  Forstei 


Elihu  Tale,  the  founder  of  Tale  College  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  buried  at  the  Church  in 
Wrexham ,  Wales.  His  monument,  a  plain  altar 
tomb,  bears  this  insoription : 

"  Bom  in  America  in  Europe  bred, 
In  Africa  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed> 
Where  lone  he  lived,  and  thrived,  in  London  dead. 
Much  eood,  some  11], he  did;  so  hope  all's  even. 
And  that  hia  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to 

Heaven. 
Ton  that  survive  and  read  thia  tale,  take  care. 
For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare. 
Where  blest  in  peace  and  actions  of  the  jnst 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  silent  dost'* 

.  The  strongest  fact  is  yet  to  tell .  It  is  recorded 
that  Mr.  Yale  went  out  to  the  East  Indies  from 
this  country  as  an  adventurer,  and,  becoming 
wealthy,  obtained  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  and 
is  said  to  have  ruled  with  a  most  oppresive  au- 
thority. He  caused  his  groom  to  be  hanged  for 
riding  out  a  fkvorite  horse  without  leave.  For 
this  murder  he  was  ordered  to  England,  where 
^  he  was  tried  for  the  crime,  but  by  some  means 
escaped  all  punishment,  except  a  heavy  fine. 
He  died  in  1724. 

Hia  descendants  now  reside  in  this  city JWto 

Sav$n  Journal, 


Glass  akd  its  Phenomena. — ^The  elasticity  of 
glass  exceeds  that  of  almost  all  other  bodies.  If 
two  glass  balls  are  made  to  strike  each  other  at 
a  given  ibrce,  the  recoil,  by  virtue  of  their  elastic 
city,  will  be  nearly  equal  to  their  original  m^ 
tus.  Connected  with  its  brittleness  are  soms 
very  singular  facts.  Take  a  hollow  sphere,  with 
a  hole,  and  stop  the  hole  with  Uie  finger,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  external  and  internal  air  from  codp' 
municating,  and  the  sphere  will  fhll  to  pieces  \fj 
the  mere  heat  of  the  hand.  Vessels  made  of  glaai 
that  have  been  suddenly  cooled,  possess  theoar» 
ous  property  of  being  able  to  resist  hard  blows 
given  to  them  fh>m  without,  but  will  be  mstantly 
shivered  by  a  small  particle  of  flint  dropped  into 
their  cavities.  This  property  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  comparative  thickness  of  the  hotUms 
the  thicker  the  bottom  is  the  more  certainty  of 
breakage  by  this  pperiment.  Some  of  theft 
vessels,  it  is  stated,  have  resisted  the  stroke  of  a 
mallet  given  with  sufficient  force  to  drives  nail 
into  wood;  and  heavy  bodies,  such  as  miiaket 
balls,  pieces  of  iron,  bits  of  wood,  jasper,  stane^ 
&c.,  have  been  oast  into  them  from  a  height  of 
two  or  three  feet  without  any  eflfect,  yet  a  fng- 
ment  of  flint  not  larger  than  a  pea  dropped  from 
three  inches  height  has  made  them  f|y. 
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Aom  She  Idfaibiiigh  Bettow. 

1.  Letters  of  James  BosweU^  addressed  to 

the  Rev,  W,  /.  Temple.  Now  first  pab- 
liflhed  from  the  original  MSS.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes.  London : 
1857. 

2.  BosweUiana,    Printed  for  the  Pbilobib- 

Ion  Society,  and  comprised  in^  the  Sec- 
ond Yolome  of  their  Mificellanies. 
1855-6. 
9.  ne  Encyclop€tdia  Britannica.  Eighth 
Edition.  (Article  JohnsoHj  Samuel.) 
Edinburgh :  1856. 

How  capricioiUf  as  well  as  uncertain,  is 
Fame — ^not  the  Fame  commonly  called 
Rumory  which  was  so  mischievously  busy 
with  Dido's  reputation,  but  that  which  is 
more  favorably  known  under  the  popular 
aUas  of  Celebrity !  like  the  wind,  a  char- 
tered libertine,  it  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 
Like  the  mountain  stream,  it  may  foam  and 
sparkle  near  its  source,  overflow  its  banks  a 
little  farther  on,  meander  tranquilly  and 
smoothly  through  the  level  country,  and  end 
by  being  dried  up  or  by  being  collected  in  a 
dear  placid  lake.  Like  the  riyer  into  which 
Dr.  Johnson  flung  corks  at  Ashbourne,  it 
eometimee  sinks  into  the  earth  and  is  lost  to 
sight  at  one  place,  to  rise  fresh  and  bubbling 
at  another.  A  genuine  coquette,  it  is  fre- 
quently repelled  by  courtship,  iind  attracted 
by  indifference,-H;onfounding  calculation, 
baffling  foresight,  and  by  turns  disappoint- 
ing and  transcending  hope.  It  may  be  un* 
ezpectedly  won  by  the  indolent,  almost  un- 
conscious, development  of  a  familiar  gift  or 
fiusulty,  whilst  the  strong  will  is  vainly 
ttmggUng  for  it  by  desperate  efforts  and  ex- 
traordinary means.  Many  a  famous  name 
has  been  indebted  for  its  brightest  lustre  to 
thingi  which  were  flung  off  as  a  pastime  or 
eoraposed  as  an  irksome  duty,  whilst  \he 
performances  on  which  the  author  most  re- 
Hed  or  prided  himself,  have  fallen  still-born 
or  been  neglected  by  poster!^.  Thus 
Petrarch,  who  trusted  to  his  Latin  poems 
for  immortality,  mainly  owes  it  to  the  Son- 
nets which  he  regarded  as  ephemeral  displays 
of  the  feeling  or  fiincy  of  the  hour.  Thus 
Chesterfield,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the 
Mecssnas  and  Petronius  of  his  age,  and 
(above  all)  the  first  viceroy  who  ventured  on 
'■justice  to  Ireland,"  is  floated  down  to  our 
times  by  his  familiar  letters  to  his  son. 
Thus,  Johnson,  the  Colossus  of  Literature, 
were  he  to  look  up  or  down  (to  adopt  the 


more  polite  hypothesis),  would  hardly  be» 
lieve  his  eyes  or  ears,  on  finding  that  Bozzy, 
the  snubbed  and  suppressed  yet  ever  elastio 
and  rebounding  Bossy,  is  the  prop,  the  buK 
n^rk,  the  keystone,  of  his  fame ;  <<  the  salt 
wh|ch  keeps  it  sweet,  the  vitality  which  pr^ 
serves  it  from  putrefaction." 

We  may  be  grateful  to  the  lexicographer, 
as  we  are  grateful  to  Ainswortli  or  Lenw 
priere ;  we  may  think  of  the  critic  as  we 
think  of  Eames  or  Blair;  nay,  such  is 
modem  fatuity  or  insensibility,  we  might 
only  remember  "  London,"  or  **  The  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes,"  as  we  remember  <*  Tbo 
Heroic  Epistle  "  or  «  The  Trihmphs  of  Tem- 
ple;  "  but  the  Johnsonian  Talk,  as  recorded 
by  confessedly  the  most  instructive  and  en-^ 
tertaining  of  biographers,  is  still  familiar  in 
men's  minds  as  household  words,  and  will 
carry  to  generations  yet  unborn  the  truest 
and  deepest  impession  of  the  wisdom,  wit, 
and  learning  of  the  speaker — of  his  goodness 
and  rudeness,  his  piety  and  superstition,  his 
weakness  and  his  strength. 

Dr.  Johnson,  writes  Boswell,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  proposed  publication  ou  their 
Scotch  Tour,  <*  does  not  seem  very  desirous 
that  I  should  publish  my  supplement.  Be- 
tween ourselves,  he  is  not  apt  to  encourage 
me  to  share  reputation  with  himself."  If 
so,  never  were  wishes  more  signally  disap- 
pointed. Their  names  are  now  inseparably 
associated  ;  and,  if  Boswell  shines  by  a  bor- 
rowed or  reflected  light,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  sun  of  his  idolatry  has  been  made 
continuously  brighter  through  his  instru- 
mentality. Yet  in  proportion  as  the  value 
of  his  labors  has  risen  in  universal  recogni- 
tion, has  it  become  more  and  more  the 
fashion  to  depreciate  him.  He  is  com- 
monly mentioned  as  t.he  ass  laden  with  gold, 
although  the  slightest  consideration  might 
suggest  that  he  must  have  selected  the  gold 
from  amongst  a  confused  heap  of  baser 
metal.  In  his  case,  the  ordinary  principles 
of  human  action  are  reversed.  The  editor, 
instead  of  constantly  lauding  the  author 
whom  he  has  volunteered  to  annotate,  carps, 
sneers,  and  cavils.  -The  biographer  never 
lets  slip  an  opportunity  of  asserting  or  in- 
sinuating that  the  life  he  is  employed  in 
detailing  is  that  of  a  poor,  vain,  weak,  and 
silly  sensualist.  Mr.  Croker,  perhaps,  could 
not  have  adopted  a  more  elevated  or  liberal 
tone  had  he  attempted  it ;  bat  why  is  Um 
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"Writer  of  the  latrodaetion  to  the  Letters 
bnrried  iorto  a  similar  departure  from  time- 
honored  rules?  As  matters  stand,  poor  Bos- 
well  is  the  verj  Pariah  of  fiteratare.  The 
most  hrilliant  and  impressive  oT  modem  hi»* 
torians  has. pat  forth  all  his  strength  to  stig- 
matize him ;  and  the  only  authpritatiTO 
protest  against  the  jnstioe  of  the  sentence, 
Mr.  Carljle's,  is  qualified  by  expressions  of 
contempt  which  render  the  apology  little 
less  damaging  than  the  aconsation. 

When  the  Letten  to  Temple  first  saw  the 
light,  they  were  eagerly  hailed  and  emu- 
loosly  quoted  as  irrefragable  proofs  of  all 
that  had  been  said  or  imagined  against  the 
lacklesB  egotist.  Will  they,  or  should  they, 
be  so  regarded  on  calmer  conuderatton  and 
inquiry?  They  nndonbtedly  famish  frerii 
and  abuDdant  proofs  of  the  absurdity,  the 
•ooneeit,  the  profligacy,  and  the  total  absence 
of  self-respect,  which  haye  made  his  name 
a  name  of  reproach  ;  but  do  they  not  also 
contain  evidence  of  some  nobler  motives,  and 
some  higher  faculties  than  Boswell  has  been 
allowed  by  his  critics  to  possess?  Iliis  is 
the  problem  which  we  invite  our  readers  to 
discuss ;  and  we  may  begin  by  dismisnng  all 
doubts  of  the  authenticity  of  the  dooumen- 
tazy  evidence  before  us.  The  story  told  in 
the  Preface  is  certainly  odd ;  indeed  so  odd, 
that  one  can  hardly  suppose  it  an  invented 
one: 

**  A  few  years  ago  a  elerg3rman  having  oc- 
casion to  buv  some  small  articles  at  the  shop 
of  Madame  Noel,  at  Boulogne,  observed  that 
the  paper  in  which  they  were  vm^^ped  vras 
the  fragment  of  an  English  letter.  Upon 
inspection,  a  date  and  some  names  were  dis- 
covered ;  and  further  investigation  proved 
that  the  piece  of  paper  in  (juestion  was  part 
of  a  correspondence,  carried  on  nearly  a 
century  berore,  between  the  Biographer  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  early  friend, 
the  Bev.  William  Johnson  Temple.  On 
making  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  this 
piece  of  paper  had  been  taken  from  a  large 
parcel  recently  purchased  from  a  hawker, 
who  was  in  tne  habit  of  passing  through 
Boulogne  once  or  twioe  a  year,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sopplyins  the  different  shops  with 
paper.  Bevond  &m  no  further  information 
could  be  obtained.  The  whole  contents  of 
the  parcel  were  immediately  secured.  The 
majority  of  the  Letters  bear  the  London  and 
Devon  post-marks,  and  are  franked  by  well- 
known  names  of  that  period.  Besides  those 
written  by  Boswell  which  are  here  published, 
were  found  several  from  Mr.  NiohollSyMr. 


Claxton.  and  other  persons  alluded  to  in  the 
following  pages,  as  well  as  a  few  unfinished 
Sermons  and  JSssays  by  Mr.  Temple. 

«  At  the  death  of  the  purchaser  of  these 
Letters  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
nephew,  from  whom  the  Editor  obtained 
them  ;  and  in  the  present  form  they  are  now 
submitted  to  the  Fublic.'*  (Letters^  pp.  v. 
n.) 

Mr.  Hornby,  who  first  undertook  the 
editorship,  has  since  (Jan.  6, 1857),  written 
to  the  *«  Times,"  to  state  that  •* clergyman  " 
is  a  misprint  for  *<  gentleman ;  "  that 
Madome  Noel's  customer  was  Major  Stone, 
and  the  nephew,  Mr.  Augustus  Boyse.  On 
Templets  death,  his  papers  came  into  the 
possession  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Powlett, 
who  was  residing  in  France*  The  most  teU-> 
ing  objection  to  Macpherson^s  good  faith 
was  his  refusal  to  place  the  alleged  originals 
of  "  Ossian  "  in  some  public  repository  for 
inspection.  Mr.  Hornby  prevents  all  doubts 
on  this  score,  by  announcing  that  the  original 
letters  may  be  seen  at  the  publisher's.  We 
have  o^refully  inspected  and  collated  them^ 
and  consider  the  chain  of  positive  and  e»' 
temal  proof  (so  for  as  concerns  handwriting, 
paper,  post-marks,  d;c.),  to  be  complete^ 
But  the  interniCl  evidence  is  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  scqptical  critic,  provided  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  famous 
'<  Life  of  Johnson  "  as  a  labor  of  love,  and 
is  thoroughly  imbued  vrith  the  modes  of 
thinking  and  expression  embalmed  in  it. 
No  Ohatterton  or  Ireland  could  have  canght 
or  imitated  with  such  fiddity  the  distinctive 
traits  of  character  and  style ;  nor  have  in- 
vested a  forgery  so  completely  with  the  al^ 
pervading  tone,  hue,  and  flavor  of  an  orig- 
inal. 

The  Letters  are  w^  edited  on  the  whole, 
although  marks  of  haste  (in  consequence  of 
the  sudden  change  of  editorship)  are  occa» 
sionally  discernible.  Thus,  "  Duke  of  BoK 
ton"  is  printed  ''Duke  of  Breton"  (p. 
829):  "downright  Shippen"  «< downright 
Skipper"  (p.  182):  and  "The  Cub •'  (the 
title  of  Boswell's  first  production)  is  tre^ 
quently  printed  The  Chtb.  To  the  list  of 
BoBweirs  works  (Introd,  pp.  zlt.  xlii.) 
should  be  added  his  Second  Letter  to  the 
People  of  Scotland.  Temple's  Essays,  sup- 
posed  (pp.  239  n.  251  n.)  to  be  lost  or 
missing,  have  been  discovered  in  the  Univer- 
sity Library  at  Cambridge;  and  his  Essay 
on  Dr.  Johnson  (liie  ^^unknovm  pnUio^ 
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ti<m"  meBtaoned  p«405  n.)  iain  the  British 
Mawmn.  We  see  no  reason  for  sisting  in 
the  introdactory  remarks  prefixed  to  each 
section  of  12ie  correspondence,  what  is  oon- 
teined  in  the  letters ;  and  perhaps  some  of 
thoee  remarks  might  he  adfantageously  com- 
pressed  in  a  corrected  edition,  which,  we 
take  for  granted,  will  speedily  appear. 

<*  Boawelliana  "  is  a  contribation  to  the' 
privately  printed  Miscellanies  of  the  Philo- 
bihkm  Society,  firom  one  of  its  most  aoooim- 
plished  members,  Mr.  B.  Monckton  Milnes, 
who  boldly  dissents  from  the  preralent  creed 
toaehing  Boewell.  By  way  of  prefiitory  «x- 
planatioB,  he  writes : 

**  The  Tolame  from  which  the  following 
pages  hft?e  been  transcribed  is,  probably, 
one  of  many  note-books  left  by  the  biogta'- 
pher  of  Johnson.  It  contains  several  shwts, 
nlled  with  anecdotes  aod  observations  of  the 
most  various  character,  written  without 
order,  and  generally  without  dates.  At  the 
end  are  inserted  many  scraps  of  paper  and 
backs  of  letters,  on  which  Boewell  haspotted 
down  memoranda  of  stories  and  reflections. 

**  These  fragments  seem  to  me  to  exhibit 
that  analogy  of  character  which  especially 
fitted  BosweU  to  be  the  friendiv  devotee  and 
intellectual  servitor  of  Dr.  Johnson;  nor 
can  these  resemblances  of  style  and  manner 
be  regarded  as  mere  parodies  of  his  master, 
bat  rather  as  illostrating  a  mental  harmony 
which  enabled  him  to  reproduce  with  singn- 
lar  fidelity,  his  own  ideal  of  ^  Uiat  was 
good  and  great." 

Mr.  Milnes  has  placed  this  note*book  in 
oar  hands,  and  the  similarity  of  the  hand- 
writing, with  various  minor  eoinoidenoes  of 
date  BJod  incident,  leave  no  d6ubt  of  its 
aothentioity,  besides  eonfitmlng  that  of  the 
Lettos. 

Many  a  man  who  hai  played  a  less  impor- 
tant and  less  interesting  part  than  Boswell, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  retrospective 
renew ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that 
the  best  mode  of  taming  to  aeeonnt  the  new 
materials  affi>rded  by  the  Letters  and  the 
**  BoBwelliaQa,"  will  be  to  eonbeet  them 
with  a  sketch  ot  ontline  of  his  career,  avail- 
ing oorselves,  as  we  proceed,  of  the  lights 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  publicatioiis  with 
which  he  fav<Hred  the  world  in  his  lifetime. 
AlthoDgh  most  of  these  have  long  ago  sank 
into  oUivion,  tbey  contain  passages  whksh 
may  be  appropriately  introduced  to  support 
or  demolish  his  dalrn  to  judgment  and  saga- 
city.   We  shall  hardly  be  blamed  fin  wait- 


ing time  or  spaoe  upon  him,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  large  a  portion  of  the  liter- 
ary history  of  the  eighteenth  century  rests 
upon  his  aolhority  or  is  colored  by  his  pen- 
dl. 

James  Boswdl  was  born  in  1740.  No 
ooB  ^ho  ever  heard  of  him,  can  have  helped 
hearing  that  he  was  the  son  of  ar  Scotch 
judge.  Lord  Auohinleck;  and  that  both 
fiither  and  son  were  ostentatiously  proud  of 
their  ancient  blood.  He  was  educated  at 
E^nbnr^  under  his  &ther'e  eye ;  and  never 
was  there  a  more  signai  example  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  altering  the  inborn  or  ingrained 
tendendes  of  character.  Whilst  old  Auehin- 
leek  was  impressing  the  superiority  of  law- 
leatning  to  every  other  sort  of  learning,  and 
liolding  up  a  seat  on  the  Soetch  bench,  com- 
bined with  an  bereditaxy  lairdship,  as  the 
proudest  object  of  human  ambition,  Jamie's 
thoughts  were  wandering  to  the  English 
metropolis,  and  oddly  divided  between  the 
anticipated  pleasure  of  figuring  at  drawing- 
rooms  in  a  gay  uniform,  and  the  yet  more 
ardent  hope  of  appearing  betoe  the  repubdio 
of  letters  in  print. 

His  first  letter  to  Temple  is  dated  Edin- 
borgh,  29th  July,  1758.  What  led  to  ^eir 
intimacy  is  not  stated.  Temple,  who  event- 
ually took  orders,  and  became  rector  of 
Mamhead,  in  Devonshire,  vras  a  Cantab, 
and  had  little  in  common  with  his  friend, 
beyond  a  predileotioa  for  authimiiip.  The 
early  letters,  alUiough  ending  *<  your  aibe- 
tionate  friend,"  began  "  Dear  Shr,"  or  •'  My 
dear  Sir,"  and  do  not  (at  least  those  that 
have  been  preserved)  warm  into  "  My  dear 
I'emple,^'  until  1761.  Johnson  told  Boswdl 
that  he  (the  Doctor)  had  acquired  the  best 
part  of  his  vast  stobk  of  learning  at  eighteen, 
and  had  added  little  to  it  at  any  subsequent 
period.  Boswell  might  have  replied,  that 
he,  on  his  side,  had  formed  his  peculiar 
tastes  and  habits  at  the  same  period  of  life ; 
for  in  July,  1758,  we  find  him  seeking  an 
introduction  to  David  Hume,  and  simultan- 
eoudy  avowing  a  passion  for  a  young  lady, 
whose  name  the  Editor  of  the  Letters,  with 
all  his  dilig^ce  and  sagacity,  has  been  un- 
able to  unearth.  In  a  letter,  dated  Deoem- 
ber,  1748,  BosWell  gives  an  account  of  his 
studies :  **  From  nine  to  ten  I  attend  the 
law  class ;  from  ten  tO'deven  study  at  home ; 
and  ^m  one  to  two  attend  a  oollsge  lecture 
nponBtmftoaBtiquitiss;  the  aftenunm  sod 
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eTdniDg  I  likewise  spend  in  stody  :  I  never 
walk  except  on  Sandaye."  Even  at  this 
earlj  period,  he  had  begun  to  oultiyate  the 
practice  by  which  he  was  destined  to  become 
famous.  **  During  the  vacancy  in  harvest," 
he  continues,  **  I  went  along  with  my  father 
to  the  Northern  Circuit,  and  was  so  happy 
as  to  4)0  in  the  same  chaise  as  Sir  David 
Dairy mple  (Lord  Hailes),  the  whole  wayi 
I  Icept  an  exact  journal  at  the  particular 
desire  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Love,  and  sent  it  to 
him  in  sheets  every  post."  This  Mr.  Love 
was  a  player  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  friend's 
master  in  English  pronunciation.  Boswell 
also  call^  in  the  aid  of  *<  old  Mr.  Sheridan," 
to  correct  his  Scotticisms,  and  succeeded  so 
&r  as  to  extract  (in  1772),  from  Dr.  John- 
eon,  the  dubious  compliment,  <<Sir,  your 
pronunciation  is  not  offensive."  With  this 
concession,  he  says,  he  was  pretty  well  satis- 
fied ;  and  he  recommends  his  countrymen  to 
be  content  with  attaining  the  same  amount 
of  proficiency  as  the  Earl  of  |K[archmont, 
who,  being  taken  by  a  shopkeeper  for  an 
American,  and  asking  why,  recdved  for 
answer,  <*  Because,  Sir,  you  speak  neither 
English  nor  Scotch,  but  something  different 
from  both,  which  I  conclude  is  the  language 
of  America." 

There  is  an  unlucky  gap  of  nearly  two 
years  and  a  half  towurds  the  b^inning  of 
the  Temple  correspondence.  The  third  letter 
is  dated  May  1st,  1761,  and  shows  a  decided 
change  for  the  worse  in  our  hero,  who  con- 
fiasses  his  backalidings  with  his  wonted  firank- 
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**  I  grant  you  that  my  behavior  has  not 
been  entirely  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  young 
fidlow  whose  happiness  was  always  centered 
in  London,  who  nad  at^last  got  there,  and 
had  b^n  to  taste  its  delights,  who  had  got 
his  mind  filled  with  the  most  gay  ideas, — 
getting  into  the  Guards,  being  about  Court, 
enjoying  the  happiness  of  the  beau  monde 
and  the  company  of  men  of  genius,  in  short 
every  thing  that  he  could  wish, — consider 
this  poor  fellow  hauled  away  to  the  town  of 
Edinourgh,  obliged  to  conform  to  every 
Scotch  custom  or  be  laughed  at,—*  Will  you 
hae  some  jeel?  0  5» !  Ofie ! ' " 

The  notion  of  getting  into  the  Guards  was 
rejected  by  his  father,  who  Was  fortunately 
enabled,  for  once,  to  enlist  filial  vanity  on 
tiie  side  of  paternal  authority.  It  is  stated 
in  **  Boswelliana,"  that  "  Boswell  was  pre* 
eeoted  to  the  Duke  of  Aigyle^  at  Whitton, 


in  the  year  1760.  The  Duke  talked  some 
time  with  him,  and  was  pleased,  and  seemed 
surprised  that  Boswell  wanted  to  have  a 
commission  in  the  Guards.  His  Grace  took 
Boswell 's  father  aside,  and  said :  '  My  Lord, 
I  like  your  son ;  that  boy  must  not  be  shot 
at  for  three  and  sixpence  a  day.' "  Jamie 
had  no  incHlaation  to  be  shot  at  for  any 
amount  of  pay.  The  very  best  that  could 
have  been  expected  of  him  was,  that  he 
should  behave  like  Basil  Lee  (the  original  of 
Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin),  w.ho  said  he  should 
have  run  away  at  Bunker's  Hill,  had  he  not 
been  afraid  of  being  shot  by  his  own  men. 
Boswell  owns,  in  a  printed  address  to  his 
countrymen,  that  be  "  is  not  blest  with  high 
heroic  blood,  but  rather,  I*  think,  tronbled 
with  a  natural  timidity  of  personal  danger, 
which  it  costs  me  some  philosophy  to  over- 
come." 

There  is  an  interval  of  more  than  two 
years  between  the  letter  to  Temple  last  quoted 
and  the  next  in  the  collection. '  But,  by  way 
of  compensation,  we  have  the  correspondence 
between  Boswell  and  the  Honorable  Andrew 
Erskine  (a  gay  bird  of  the  same  feather), 
which  they  were  vain  and  absurd  enough  to 
publish  in  1763.  It  is  curious  as  showing 
what  sort  of  publication  was  tolerated  by  a 
preceding  generation;  for  it  would  appear 
that  these  youthful  aspirants  io  the  honors 
of  Madame  ^e  Sivign^,  whom  they  modestly 
proposed  to  themselves  as  their  model,  had 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  recep- 
tion by  the  reviewers. 

Amongst  the  <* Boswelliana "  we  find: 
"  A  dull  fool  is  nothing :  the  great  thing  is 
to  have  your  fool  well  furnished  with  animal 
spirits  and  conceit,  and  he  will  display  to 
you  a  rich  fund  of  risibility.  This  maxim  is 
exactly  applicable  to  the  epistolary  corres- 
pondence in  question ;  except  that  its  com- 
bination of  dulness  with  forced  or  ill-timed 
merriment  produces  rather  an  Impression  of 
sadness  than  risibility.  The  memoiy  of  the 
colloquial  wit  and  humor  of  this  congenial 
pair  rests  on  two  or  three  conceits  preserved 
in  the  same  repository  :  "  Erskine  and  Boa- 
well  were  one  day  sauntering  in  Leicester 
Fields,  and  talking  of  the  famous  scheme  of 
squaring  the  circle ;  <  Come,  come,'  saya 
Boswell,  *  let  ns  drde  the  square,  and  that 
will  be  as  good.'  So  these  two  poets  took  a 
walk  round  the  square,  laughing  heartOy  at 
the  conceit."    They  aisumQd  the  rank  of 


poeti  on  tbe  stnogth  of  poems,  or  oompo- 
sitions  in  Terse,  entitled. '*  The  G«b  at 
Newmarket"  bj  Boswell,  and  «  The  Town 
Eoologaes"b7Erskine.  The  Gab  is  Boswell 
hifflself,  who  Is  song  as  haying  been  caught, 
domesticaiedy  and  introduced,  by  Lord  £g- 
lintoun.  Tet  the  author  could  not  hare 
heaid  till  long  afterwards  Johnson's  remark 
that  much  might  be  made  of  a  Scotchman,  if 
aaght  young. 

Captain  Erskine  (we  are  quoting  from  the 
*<Boewelliana")  **  complained  that  Bo»- 
teirs  hand  was  so  large  that  his  letters  oonr 
tained  very  little ;  " — a  complaint  which,  as 
regaidB  the  letters  to  the  Captain,  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  by  posterity  <*My 
lines,"  replied  fosweU,  *<  are  like  my  ideas, 
very  inegular,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
ach  other."  In  another  of  his  self-aocusa- 
tory  reflections,  after  complaining  that  he 
bad  too  good  a  memory  in  trifles  which  pre- 
Teoted  his  remembering  things  of  con- 
aeqoence,  he  says  happily  enough,— '<  My 
W  is  like  a  taTcm,  in  which  a  club  of  low 
pDDch-drinkers  have  taken  up  the  room  that 
might  bare  been  filled  with  lords  that  drink 
Borgandy;  but  it  is  not  in  the  landlord's 
power  to  dispoBBess  them."  The  landlord, 
howerer,  had  two  excellent  opportunities, 
ttd  partially  efiected  the  desirod  clearance 
ia  1763 ;  the  year  in  which  Boswell  made 
tbe  aoquaintanoe  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  shak- 
ing off  the  habits  of  dissipation  which  formed 
to  him  the  principal  charm  of  metropolitan 
life  at  this  period,  departed  for  Utrecht  with 
&firm  resolution  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
in  keeping  with  the  place.  Their  acquaint- 
ance commenced  on  ^e  16th  May,  under  cir- 
cnmatances  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Life ; 
uid  BO  rapidly  did  it  ripen  into  cordial  in- 
timacy, that  when  Boswell  started  on  his 
tra?elB,  Johnson  insisted  on  seeing  him  set 
>ul,a]id  actually  accompanied  him  in  the 
itageooach  to  Harwich.  One  of  their  fellow 
puieQgers,  a  fat  elderly  gentlewoman ,  having 
>tated  that  she  had  never  suffered  her  chil- 
<^n  to  be  a  moment  idle,  the  following  col- 
loquy ensued : — Johnson :  *  *  I  wish.  Madam , 
yon  would  educate  me,  too ;  for  I  have  been 
an  idle  fellow  all  my  life. "  On  her  rejoining 
^t  ehe  was  sure  he  had  not  been  idle,  he 
i^med :  '<  Nay,  Madam,  it  is  very  true ; 
^  that  gentleman  there,"  pointing  to 
boswell,  *\  has  been  idle.  He  was  idle  at 
Uiabargh ;  his  father  sent  him  to  Glasgow, 


whero  he  eontbuea  to  be  idle.  He  then  went 
to  London,  where  he  has  been  very  idle ;  and 
now  he  is  going  to  Utrecht,  where  he  will 
be  as  idle  as  ever." 

Many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest.  Boswell 
remained  as  idle  as  erer,  although  he  mauf 
ag^  to  pick  up  at  intervals  a  respectable 
stock  of  miscellaneous  knowledge ;  and  his 
distinguished  friend  is  in  no  slight  degree 
answerable  for  his  want  of  regular  applica- 
tion. In  a  letter  written  after  their  first 
supper  at  the  **  Mitre,"  he  says,  ^'  Mr. 
Johnson  was  in  vast  good  humor,  and  we 
had  much  conversation .  I  mentioned  Fresno/ 
to  him,  but  he  advised  me  not  to  follow  a 
plan,  and  he  declared  that  he  himself  never 
followed  one  above  two  days.  He  advised 
me  to  read  just  as  inclination  prompted  me, 
which  alone,  he  said  would  do  me  any  good ; 
for  I  had  better  go  into  a  company  than  read 
a  set  task."  This  advice  is  backed  with  a 
quotation  fromT.Shakspeare : 

"  No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en. 
In  brief.  Sir,  study  what  yon  most  affect." 

Yet  it  is  bad  advice,  if  understood  as  refers 
ring  to  the  reading  which  is  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  sound  education,  as  well  as  to 
that  which  we  pursue  for  amusement.  For 
all  purposes  of  study  set  tasks  are  indispen- 
sable ;  and  Johnson  leaves  out  of  the  account 
altogether  the  power  of  fixing  the  attention 
on  uncongenial  subjects,  which  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  habit.  His  doctrine,  fatal  to 
inferior  minds,  was  obviously  injurious  to 
his  own  ;  for  he  had  contracted  an  inveterate 
dislike  to  sustained  intellectual  exertion, 
wondered  how  any  one  could  write  except 
for  money,  and  never  (or  very  rarely)  wrote 
from  any  more  elevated  impulse  than  the 
stem  pressure  of  want.  By  treading,  haud 
passibus  aquis,  in  his  footsteps,  Boswell  fell 
into  a  desultory  way  of  acquiring  information 
without  much  mental  schooling  or  training, 
and  proved  ultimately  unable  to  adhere  long 
to* any  profession,  pursuit,  or  plan.  "Ke- 
jK>lve,and  keep  your  resolution ;  choose,  and 
pursue  your  choice,"  exclaims  the  same  pr^ 
ceptor  in  the  excellent  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  his  young  admirer  at  Utrecht ;  but  the 
evil  genius  proved  the  more  powerful,  and 
the  decree  had  gone  forth,  <*  Unstable  as 
water,  thou  shalt  not  excel. " 

We  strongly  suspect,  however,  that  no 
amount  of  steady  application  would  have 
scoured  for  Boswell,  with  his  order  of  abili« 
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tiei,  the  iiototieiy  for  wMoi  he  panted  and 
on  which  he  etumbled  in  hie  wanderings. 
ReetlewnesB  and  the  love  of  excitement  took 
him  to  Goreica,  whilst  Paoli's  etar  was  in 
the  ascendant ;  and  he  has  contrived  to  asso- 
ciate his  name  as  closely  and  as  impedsha- 
blj  with  that  of  the  Republican  chief  as 
with  that  of  the  Tory  Lexicographer.  Al- 
though he  returned  to  England  in  1766,  his 
book,  the  fruit  of  his  expedition,  entitled 
"  An  Account  of  Corsica,  the  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  that  Island,  and  Memoirs  of  Pascal 
Paoll,"  did  not  appear  till  1768.  On  Feb. 
1, 1767,  he  writes :  "  The  session  will  be  up 
this  day  sennight,  I  shall  then  set  myself 
down  to  my  account  of  Corsica,  and  finish  it 
in  the  vacation.  I  have  got  more  materials 
for  it.  I  had  some  time  ago  a  letter  of  three 
pages  horn  my  Lord  Chatham."  This  letter 
of  three  pages  from  **  the  great  commoner  " 
might  have  been  invited  or  provoked  by  one 
which  Boswell  addressed  to  him  in  the  pre- 
ceding June,  oonduding  with  a  modest  re- 
quest that  his  lordship  would  be  his  occa- 
siooal  correspondent. 

*'  As  for  myself,  to  please  a  worthy  and 
respected  &ther,  one  oi  our  Scots  judges,  I 
studied  law,  and  am  now  fairly  enterod  to 
the  bar.  I  begin  to  like  it;  I  can  labor 
hard ;  I  feel  myself  coining  forward,  and  I 
hope  to  be  useful  to  my  country.  Could 
your  Lordship  honor  me  now  and  then  with 
a  letter^  I  nave  been  told  how  favorably 
your  Lordship  has  spoken  of  me.  To  cor« 
respond  with  a  Paoli  and  with  a  Chatham  is 
enough  to  keep  a  young  man  ever  ardent  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtuous  ume." 

We  shall  presently  see  that  the  pursuit  of 
virtuous  fiune  was  by  no  means  the  upper- 
most object  in  his  thoughts  at  this  epoch. 
Even  the  composition  and  revisal  of  his  book 
were  insnffident  to  fix  his  attention  or  steady 
his  mind,  and  his  anxiety  for  its  completion 
only  breaks  forth  at  intervals.  Hume,  the 
historian,  is  described  as  thinking  so  well  of 
the  work  as  to  have  transacted  tibe  publica- 
tion of  it  with  Andrew  Miller.  This  was 
in  February,  1767.  In  a  letter  of  the  fol- 
lowing July,  we  read :  *<  Mr.  Dilly,  book- 
seller in  the  Poultry,  has  purchased  my  Ao- 
oount  of  Corsica.  I  receive  one  hundred 
guineas  three  months  after  publication.  I 
shall  be  close  employed  all  this  autumn  in 
revising  and  correcting  the  proofniheets." 
His  expectations  were  fulfilled,  and  on  Sept. 
9,  he  writes :  <*  The  proof-sheets  amuse  me 


finely  at  breakfitft.  I  oannot  help  hoping 
for  some  applause.  Ton  will  be  kind  enough 
to  oommunicate  to  me  all  that  you  hear,  and 
to  conceal  from  meall  censure. ' '  On  second 
thoughts  he  goes  on  to  qualify  this  somewhat « 
contradictory  request.  "  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, dislike  to  hear  impartial  corrections ; 
perhaps  Mr.  Qray  may  say  something  to  you 
of  it.  The  last  part  of  my  work,  entitled 
the  *  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  Corsica,'  is  in  my 
opinion  the  most  valuable."  This  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  self-appredation  and 
sagacity,  exerted  under  circumstances  which 
have  often  misled  or  blunted  the  judgment 
of  minds  of  the  highest  order.  Boswell  can- 
not but  have  felt  that  only  a  secondary  de- 
scription of  renown  was  to  be  acquired  by 
journalising,  and  that  his  literaiy  nmk,  so 
fiur  as  concerned  this  book,  must  depend 
principally  on  the  historical  portion.  Yet 
he  instinctively  anticipates  and  approves  the 
decirion  of  the  public  and  of  posterity, 
which  disappointed  the  brightest  and  the 
most  natural  of  his  aspirations. 

Johnson,  Qray,  and  Walpole  concur  in 
praising  the  Jounial.  ''  All  thiat  rdates  to 
Paoli,"  writes  Gray,  <<  pleased  and  moved 
me  strangely.  The  title  of  this  part  of  his 
(Boswell's)  work  is  a  Dialogue  between  a 
Green  Goose  and  a  Hero."  Yet  the  green 
goose  pUyed  his  part  effectively.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  denying  that  Boswcdl  poesessed 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  art  of  induc- 
ing men  of  eminence  to  talk  freely  with 
him,  and  even  to  treat  him  with  ooxifidence 
and  consideration. 

Whilst  the  book  was  in  progress,  John- 
son encouraged  Boswell  to  go  on  with  it, 
saying :  <*  You  cannot  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  subject,  but  all  that  you  can  tell  us  will 
be  new  to  us.  Give  us  as  many  aneodotea 
as  you  can."  Long  before  its  completioii, 
however,  the  sage  grew  tired  of  the  subject. 
On  one  occasbn  he  wrote :  '<  I  vrish  you 
would  empty  your  head  of  Corsica  which  I 
think,  has  filled  it  rather  too  long."  This 
was  rather  too  much  for  Bossy's  ^docility. 
"  Empty  my  head  of  Corsica !  empty  it  of 
honor ;  empty  it  of  humanity ;  empty  it  of 
friendship :  empty  it  of  piety.  No,  whilst 
I  Mve,  Corsica,  and  the  cause  of  the  bravo 
islanders,  shall  ever  employ  much  of  my  at- 
tention, shall  ever  interest  me  in  the  sineerest 
manner."  Men  of  the  world,  with  all  who 
have  no  object  beyond  the  play  of  mind  and 
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inifircb«kge  .of  tiioagbt  in  mtelleotoal 
Intercoanei  are  litUe  tolerant  of  those  who 
are  absorbed  in  any  giYen  puxBoit»  eohemei 
oTBQbject,  howeyer  philanthroplcal  or  praise- 
ifortby  their  derotion  to  it.  Tradition  eon- 
can  with  probahility  in  aaniring  us  that 
Howard  and  Clarkaon  were  voted  bores  bj 
the  liveliest  and  eleverest  of  their  contempo- 
raries. We  shoold,  therefore,  be  inclined  to 
back  BoBwell  in  his  determination  to  stand 
bj  his  brave  islanders,  had  his  zeal  been  re- 
iteioed  within  rational  limits,  and  been 
diflplajed  in  a  manner  to  attract  sympathy 
to  their  cause.  Unlackily,  it  hnrried  him 
into  Tagaries,  which  conld  serve  no  purpose, 
beyoDd  raising  a  laugh  at  his  expense.  It 
bat  been  handed  down  as  a  well-known  fact, 
tbathe  appeared  at  the  Shakspeare  Jubilee, 
&tStratfiMrd<-npon-ATon,  with  **  Corsica  Bos- 
*ell"  inscribed  upon  his  hat.  This,  Mr. 
Croker  saggests,  was  probably  his  undress 
badge;  for,  *<  The  London  Magazine  "  for 
Member,  1769,  contains  a  detailed  ac- 
(tnot,  supplied  by  himself,  of  his  appear- 
uee  at  the  Jubilee  in  the  dress  of  a  Gorsican 
dtief,  with  Viva  la  lAberth  in  gold  letters  on 
bit  cap. 
Paolt,  driven  -out  *  of '  Corsica  by  tiie 
^RDcb,  arrived  in  London  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  Boewell  discovered  it  to  be 
"a  doty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  attend 
moeh  upon  him."  In  &ct,  the  distinguished 
^  lay  under  a  solid  obligation  to  Boswell, 
^  Paoll's  iinglish  honors  and  pensiwi  of 
£2000  a-year  were  (as  Temple  states), 
^^  owing  to  the  graphic  record  of  his 
ojingsand  doings  in  «  BosweU's  Journal," 
^  be  was  not  ungrateful  to  his  histoiio- 
PH^«r,  who,  on  his  part,  aooepted  the 
N&red  return  without  scruple  or  fiJse 
aodsity. 

"Rie  three  yeafs  immediately  succeeding 
b»  retom  were  busy  years  for  Bo8?FeU. 
^'^  paying  assiduous  court  to  Johnson 
^  PiMli,  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
^to  the  Douglas  cause,  as  a  volunteer  and 
^F^  advocate  on  what  proved  eventually 
^0 winning  side;  whilst  he  simultaneously 
^  love,  right  and  left,  reguhuiy  and 
'^'^oluly,  with  an  audacious  inconstancy, 
worthy  of  the  Frenchman  who  justified  a 
P^pensity  to  ehange  by  the  plea :  <<  Mtm> 
^t  je  dumffe  d*oijet^  mats  la  passion 
^e»"  We  find  hhn  avowing,  at  eighteen, 
» **pa8Bion"  for  Miss  W ^t.   In  Hoi- 


land,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  pretty  and 
clever  Dutchwoman,  to  whom  he  alludes  in 
a  letter  of  Feb.,  1767 : 

**  Temple,  will  you  allow  me  to  marry  a 

food  Scots  lass?  ha !  ha !  ha !  What  shall 
tell  you  7  Zelide  has  been  in  London  this 
winter.  I  never  hear  from  her,-*-fihe  is  a 
strange  creature.  Sir  John  Pringle attended 
her  as  a  phyncian.  He  wrote  to  my  father : 
*  She  has  too  much  vivacity ;  she  talks  of 
your  son  without  either  resentment  or  at- 
tachment. '  Her  brothers  and  I  correspond  ; 
but  I  am  well  rid  of  her.  You  say  well, 
that  I  find  mistressess  wherever  I  am ;  but  I 
am  a  sad  dupe, — a  perfect  Don  Quixote." 

The  Scots  lass  is  no  abstraction.  He  has 
one  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  acres  and  good 
connections,  in  his  eye.  There  was  a  young 
lady, — ^he  states  in  his  next  letter,-^in  the 
neighborhood  of  Auchinleck,  who  had  an 
Qstate  of  her  own,  **  just  eighteen,  a  genteel 
pereon,  an^greeable  face,  of  a  good  fiunily, 
sensible,  good-tempered,  cheerful,  pious." 

«  You  know  my  grand  object  is  the  an- 
cient family  of  Auchinleck, — a  venerable 
and  noble  principle.  How  would  it  do  to 
conclude  an  alliance  with  the  nei^boring 
princess,  and  add  her  lands  to  our  domin- 
ions?" 

The  princess  not  having  manifested  a  coz^ 
responding  ardor  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
prince.  Temple  is  adjured  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  and  undertake  a  mis- 
sion to  the  obdurate  beauty,  in  the  hope  of 
softening  her  heart,  or  removing  her  ^jeo- 
tions  to  the  alliance.  Written  instrections 
for  his  guidance  throughout  this  delicate 
afbir  were  forwarded  to  him,  and  the  lead- 
ing articles  were  to  this  effect : 

«  Wednesday.— Brealdast  at  eight ;  set 
out  at  nine;  Thomas  will  bring  you  to 
Adamtown  a  little  after  eleven.  Send  up 
your  name ;  if  possible,  put  up  your  horses 
there,  thev  can  have  cut  grass ;  if  not, 
Thomas  will  take  them  to  Mountain,  a  place 
a  mile  off,  and  come  back  and  wait  at  din- 
ner. Give  Miss  31air  my  letter.  Salute  her 
and  her  mother;  ask  to  walk.  Ste  the  place 
fully ;  think  what  improvements  should  be 
made.  Talk  of  my  mare,  the  purse,  the 
^oeolate.  Tell,  you  are  my  very  old  and 
intimate  friend.  Praise  me  for  mv  good 
qualities, — ^you  know  them;  but  talk  also 
how  odd,  how  inconstant,  how  impetuous, 
how  much  accustomed  to  women  of  intrime. 
Ask  gravely,  Pray  don't  you  imaghae  there 
is  something  of  madness  in  that  family?- 
Talk    of    my    various    travels, -^German 
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princeB,-— Voltaire  and  iGtoaaMaa.  Talk  of 
my  father ;  jdj  strong  desire  to  haTe  my 
own  house.  Observe  her  well.  See,  how 
amiable !  Judge  if  she  would  be  happy 
with  your  friend.  Think  of  me  as  the  great 
man  at  Adam  town— -quite  classical  too! 
Study  the  mother.  Remember  well  what 
passes.    Stay  tea.    At  six,  order  horses  and 

f9  to  New  Mills,  two  miles  from  Loudoun  ; 
ut  if  they  press  you  to  stay  all  night,  do  it. 
Be  a  man  or  as  much  ease  as  possible.  Ck>n- 
aider  what  a  romantic  expedition  you  are 
on ;  take  notes ;  perhaps  you  now  fix  me 
for  life. 

<<  Thursday, — ^Return  to  Glasgow  from 
New  Mills  or  from  Adamtown.  ^ee  High 
Church,  New  Church  College,  and  particu- 
Iitfly  the  paintinss,  and  put  half>a-crown 
into  the  box  at  the  door.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Robert  Fowles,  will  show  you  all. 

*'  Friday. — Come  back  in  the  fly.  Bring 
yonr  portmanteau  here.  We  shall  settle 
where  yon  are  to  lodge. 

**  N.B. — ^You  are  to  keep  an  exact  account 
of  your  charges." 

A  document  of  this  kind  defies  comment. 
In  its  ludicrous  minuteness  it  stamps  char- 
acter, as  A  photographic  drawing  brings  out 
A  face  with  its  harsh  lines  and  wrinkles,  or  a 
building  with  its  cracks  and  weather  stains. 
•Temple's  intercession ,  and  happily  the  tempta- 
tion of  becoming  Lady  of  Auchinleck,  gained 
Boswell  more  than  one  good  opportunity  of 
pressing  his  suit.  In  a  letter,  dated  from 
Adamtown,  Miss  Blair's  residence,  he  says: 
^  At  last  I'm  here,  and  our  meeting  has  been 
Bach  as  you  paint  in  your  last  but  one.  I 
baye  been  here  but  one  night ;  she  insisted 
on  my. staying  another;  I  am  dressed  in 
green  and  gold ;  I  haye  my  chaise  in  which 
I  flit  alone,  like  Mr.  Gray,  and  Thomas  rides 
by  me  in  a  claret-colored  suit  with  a  silyer- 
laced  hat."  She  refuses  a  lock  of  her  hair, 
but  is  escorted  by  him  to  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre,  to  see  Othello.  **  I  sat  dose  behind 
the  princess,  and  at  the  most  afiecting  scenes, 
I  pressed  my  hand  upon  her  waist ;  she  was 
in  tears,  and  rather  leaned  to  me."  The 
same  letter  <^ntain8  a  report  of  the  dialogue 
which  gaye  the  coup  de  grace  to  his  hopes. 


«  jB.— Very  well ;  but.do  yoa  likeiio  nin 
better  than  me? 

«•  i>.— No. 

<'  B, — Is  it  possible  that  you  may  like  me 
better  than  otoer  mea? 

*<  P.— I  don't  know  what  is  possible. 

<'  B. — ^Yon  are  yery  fond  of  Auchinleck, 
that  is  one  good  circumstance. 

*'  P.— I  confess  I  am.  I  wish  I  liked  yon 
as  well  as  I  do  Auchinleck. 

We  recommend  the  example  of  this  Scots 
lass  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  qd-   | 
married  portion  of  the  fair  sex.    The  candid 
ayowal  of  a  liking  for  the  estate  rather  than 
for  the  owner  would  preyent  frequent  dieap-   , 
pointment,  and  might  ayert  an  infinity  of 
harm.    Most  princes  yrould  haye  given  over 
the  pursuit  of  the  most  attractive  of  prin- 
cesses after  such  a  reception,  but  Boswell  is 
not  yet  satisfied,  and  goes  on  courting  rehuff 
after  rebuff.    At  length,  about  two  months 
after  this  dialogue,  he  announces  the  formal 
abandonment  of  his  pretensions,  remarking: 
<<  What  amazed  me  was,  that  she  and  I  were 
as  easy  and  good  friends  as  eyer."    The  lady 
might  haye  cleared  up  the  mystery  for  him 
pretty  nearly  as  Madame  du  Deffapd  solved 
the  problem  why  she  and  her  president  had 
neyer  once  quarrelled  during  a  fifty  year's 
intimacy :  *<  Is  it  not  that  we  have  been 
completely  indifferent  to  one  another  the 
whole  time?  "    Boswell  adds,  « I  told  her 
I  haye  great  animal  spirits  and  bear  it  woih 
derfuUy  well.    But  this  is  really  hard :  I  am 
thrown  upon  the  wide  world  again ;  I  donH 
know  what  will  become  of  mo."    ^Tbree 
days  afterwards  (Feb.  11),  an  entire  change 
has  come  oyer  the  spirit  of  h  is  dream .  * '  The 
heiress  is  a  good  Soots  lass,  but  I  must  have 
an  Snglishwoman.    My  mind  is  now  twice 
as  enluged  as  it  has  been  for  some  montha 
Tou  cannot  say  how  fine  a  woman  I  may 
marry,  perhaps  a  Howard  or  some  other  of 
the  noblest  in  the  kingdom."    In  his  yocab- 
ulary  fine   is  a  coUectiya  term,  meaning 
eyery  thing  desirable  in  a  woman  or  a  wife. ' 
By  the  24th  March,  his  fancy  is  on  the  wing 
for  Holland.    **  Do  you  know,  my  charming 


^  .  «       .,    .  ..    ,      Dutchwoman  and  I  haye  renewed  our.co^ 

-Pr,nce...-I  really  haye  n^^^^^  and  upon  my  aoul.  Temple,  I 

hking  for  you:  I  like  many  people  as  weU  f^  ^^^  j,,,„    ^^^  4nd  and  father 

declare  that  he  must  not,  and  he  acquiesces 
with  a  protest.  "  I  cannot  help  thinking 
both  my  father  and  friend  too  seyere .  Zelide 
may  haye  had  faults,  but  10  she  always  io 
haye  them?    May  not  time  haye  altered  her 


as  you. 

•  •  Boswell, — ^Do  you  indeed  ?  Well ,  I  can- 
iftt  help  it ;  I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  telling 
me  so  in  time.    I  am  sorry  for  it. 

**  Princess, — ^I  like  Jeany  Maxwell  (Duch- 
ess of  Gordon)  better  than  you. 
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ftif  the  better  afl  it  hasaltered  me?  "  After 
reeapitalatiog  in  a  Bappreaaed  passage  oil- 
emnBtaDoes  proviag  that  lie  ia  in  no  respect 
altered  for  the  better,  he  offers  a  compromise : 
"  P.  S.  I  know  yon  are  determined  to  have 
JDS  married.  What  would  yon  think  of  the 
fine,  healthy,  young,  amiable  Miss  Dick, 
with  whom  yon  dined  so  agrteably  7  Would 
not  the  worthy  knight  cidl  out  a  homily? 
She  wants  only  a  good  fortune." 

Lest  the  Emerald  Isle  should  be  jealotis, 
we  must  not  forget  to  state  that  one  of  her 
d^aghters  was  first  favorite  for  a  time. 

M I  am  ezoeedinglw  luoky  in  haying  escaped 
the  insensible  Miss  fi.  and  the  furious  Zelide, 
for  I  have  now  seen  thp  finest  creature  that 
erer  was  formed,  la  heUe  Irlandaise,  Figure 
to  yourself.  Temple,  i^  young  lady  just  six- 
teen, formed  like  a  Grecian  nymph,  with  the 
sweetest  countena&oe,  foU  of  sensibiliUi  ao- 
oosplisbed,  with  a  Dublin  education,  always 
half  the  year  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  her 
&ther  a  oounsellor-at-law,  with  an  estate  of 
£1000  a  year,  and  above  £10,000  in  ready 
Bwney.'* 

Interspersed  and  concurrent  with  these 
stttrimonial  schemee  are  connections  and  ad- 
mtures  of  a  very  diflhrent  deseription.  His 
revelations  to  his  reverend  friend,  and  his 
TOWS  of  amendment  so  long  as  he  is  suffering 
from  the  consequences  of  his  irregularities* 
are  in  the  tone  and  style  of  a  Spanish  or 
ItaJian  woman  of  gallantry,  who  periodically 
confesses  the  same  weakness,  and  obtains 
ahsolution  by  the  same  vow  of  repentance 
and  amendment.  The  editor  of  the  Letters 
bas  exercised  some  discretion  in  suppressing 
a  portion  of  these  disclosures,  but  more  than 
enough  remains  to  give  a  strange  picture  of 
the  amusements  of  Boswell,  and  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  last  century. 

After  long  wavering  between  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  Boswell  at 
length  made  up  his  mind  to  fling  the  hand- 
kerchief to  a  countrywoman.  In  the 
antomn  of  1769,  he  married  Miss  Margaret 
Bloatgomerie,  of  the  jioble  house  of  Iigjin- 
ton,  a  lady  whose  chief,  if  not  sole,  fault  in 
the  eyes  of  her  husband  was  that  she  could 
never,  abide  Johnson,  although  she  did  her 
baft  to  be  civil  to  him  as  a  guest.  He  was 
vdl  aware  of  her  antipathy,  and  frequently 
alludes  to  it.  His  opinion  of  her,  therefore, 
as  expressed  in  a  letter  to  M^.  Thrale,  must 
he  taken  with  tome  'grains  of  allowance,  for 
philosoptiers  are  qpt  propf  against 
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prejudice  when  their  personal  merits  i^e  im* 
pugned.  He  describes  her  as  having  <*  the 
mien  and  manners  of  a  g^tlewoman,  and 
such  a  person  and  mind  as  would  not  in  any 
place  either  be  admired  or  condemned.  She 
is  in  a  proper  degree  inferior  to  her  husband ; 
she  cannot  rival  him,  nor  can  he  ever  be 
ashamed  of  her."  Such  was  Beswell's 
respect  for  her  sagacity ,  or  his  fondness  for 
note-taking,  that  he  kept  a  record  of  her 
sayings,  entitled  <^  Uxoriana,"  which  may 
be  read  in  <'  Boswelliana,"  but  are  hardly 
worth  extracting.  The  same  valuable  repos- 
itoisy  contains  an  anecdote  which  may  enable 
ua  to  judge  to  what  extent  hie  vagranti 
afibctions  had  been  fixed  by  matrimony  : 

'*  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Stuart,  in  a  pretty, 
expressive  manner,  told  me,  that  she  had 
fairly  asked  a  respectable  friend,  if  he  had 
ever  been  unfaithful  to  his  wife,  and  that  he 
answered, '  No !  madam,  never ;  I  must  not 
allow  myself  to  run  any  risk  of  liking  an- 
other woman  better  than  my  wife.'  This 
she  told  me  as  an  instance  of  exemplary 
fidelity,  not  without  a  sly  reference  to  the 
licenses  of  her  husband,  the  Colonel,  and 
myself.  I  turned  it  off,  I  "think,  with  a 
pretty  ingenious  readiness.  Said  I,  *  He  has 
not  Men  so  certain  of  loving  his  wife  as  some 
others  of  us ;  we  are  so  conscious  of  inviola- 
ble affection  and  regard,  that  we  are  not 
afraid  of  little  risks.'  " 

This  Mrs.  Stuart,  with  her  pretty,  expres- 
sive manner,  was  one  of  the  **  little  risks  " 
to  vrhich  he  exposed  himself  as  fearlessly 
and  (according  to  his  own  account)  with^as 
little  injury  to  his  morals,  as  a  hermit  or  a 
saint. 

*<I  passed  a  d^ightf^l  day  yesterday. 
After  Dreakfasting  with  Paoli,  and  wor- 
shipping  at  St.  Paul's,  I  dined  iite-h^Sie 
with  my  charming  Mrs.  Stuart,  of  whom 
you  have  read  in  m]f  iournal ;  she  refused 
to  be  of  a  party  at  Richmond,  that  she  and 
I  might  enjoy  a  farewell  interview.  We 
dined  in  all  the  elegance  of  two  courses  and 
a  dessert,  with  dumb-waiters,  except  when 
the  second  course  and  the  dessert  were 
served.  We  talked  with  unreserved  freedom, 
as  we  had  nothing  to  fear ;  we  were  pkilo^ 
sophical,  upon  honor, — not  deep,  but  feel- 
ing ;  we  were  pious ;  we  drank  tea,  and  bid 
each  other  adieu  as  finely  as  romance  paints. 
She  is  my  wife*s  dearest  friend ;  so  you  see 
how  beautiful  our  intimacy  is." 

About  a  year  afterwards  (May,  1776) ,  be 
says: 

"  My  intimacy  witb  Mik  Stuaii  is  friend- 
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ghip,  sister  indeed  to  Love,  but  such  as  I  can 
never  look  foolish  when  her  husband  comes 
in,  who  perfectly  understands  us,  and  is 
happy  that  she  is  agreeably  entertained  when 
he  is  at  his  clubs." 

An  anecdote  from  "  Boswelliana  "  will, 
at  all  events,  acquit  Boswell  of  all  under- 
hand proceedings  in  this  affair,  unless  he 
should  be  suspected  of  a  refinement  of 
treachery  worthy  of  Lovelace : 

"  Lord  Mountstuart  said  it  was  observed, 
I  was  like  Charles  Fox.  *  I  have  been  told 
so,'  said  I.  *  You're  much  uglier,'  said 
Colonel  James  Stuart,  with  his  slv  drollery. 
I  turned  to  him  full  as  sly,  and  as  droll, 
<^Doe8  your  wife  think  so,  Colonel  James? ' 
Young  Burke  said,  *  Here  there  was  less 
meant  than  meets  the  ear ! ' " 

His'wife  died  in  1789,  and  her  death  re- 
moved  a  useful  check  on  his  irregularities, 
besides  embittering  his  despondency  with 
remorse.  Yet  he  was  incapable  of  behaving 
with  deliberate  unkindness  to  any  one,  and 
he  uniformly  speaks  of  her  with  pride  and 
affection,  although  the  difference  in  their 
dispositions  is  constantly  present  to  his  mind. 
^^How  different,"  he  writes  from  London 
4iortly  before  her  death,  '*  are  she  and  I. 
I  was  the  great  man  (as  we  used  to  say) ,  at 
the  late  drawing-room,  in  a  suit  of  imperial 
blue,  lined  with  rose-colored  silk,  and  orna- 
mented with  rich  gold- wrought  buttons. 
What  a  motley  scene  in  life !  " 

One  of  his  best  sayings  was  elicited  by  a 
oonjugal  difference : 

•  »«  When  I  was  warm,  talking  of  my  own 
consequence  and  generosity,  my  wife  made 
some  cool,  humbling  remark  upon  me.  I 
flew  into  a  violent  passion ;  I  said,  ^  If  you 
throw  cold  water  upon  a  plate  of  iron  much 
heated,  it  will  crack  to  shivers.'  " 

The  page  in  the  **  Marriage  of  Figaro  " 
complains  that  his  heart  is  thrown  into  a 
flutter  by  the  mere  sight  of  a  petticoat  : 

'*  That  garment  of  mystical  sublimity, 
No  matter  whether  satin,  silk,  or  dimity." 

Boswell  continued  to  resemble  Cherubino 
long  after  the  age  at  which  any  plausible  ex- 
cQBe  could  be  suggested  for  the  frailty.  He 
writes  from  Grantham,  March,  1775,  six 
years  after  marriage : 

**  I  am  in  charming  health  and  spirito. 
ICbere  is  a  handsome  maid  at  this  inn,  who 
interrupts  me  by  coming  sometimes  into  the 
room.  I  have  no  confession  to  make,  my 
rpriest ;  so  be  not  curious." 


The  very  letter  (dated  Grantham,  May, 
1775),  in  which  he  describes  his  farewdl 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Stuart,  begins  with  one 
instance  of  levity,'and  ends  with  another: 

<<  Here  I  am  again  on  m^  return  from 
London,  in  almost  as  good  spirits  as  when  I 
wrote  to  you  onjnj  way  to  that  metropolis; 
but  the  handsome  chambermaid  is  gone 
from  the  inn,  and  I  have  the  prospect  of 
seeing  my  excellent  wife  very  soon."     .     . 

''  There  is  a  Miss  SUverton  in  the  fly  with 
me,  an  amiable  creature,  who  has  been  in 
France.  I  can  unite  little  fondnesses  with 
perfect  conjugal  love.  Remember  to  put 
my  letters  in  a  book  neatly ;  see  which  or  us 
does  it  first.'* 

On  his  way  from  Grantham  northward^ 
he  has  another  flattering  adventure,  on  which 
he  generalizes  : 

"  I  got  into  the  fly  at  Buckden,  and  had  a 
very  good  journey.  An  agreeable  yoang 
widow  nursed  me,  and  supported  my  lame 
foot  on  her  knee.  Am  I  not  fortunate  in 
having  something  about  me  that  interests 
most  people  at  first  sight  in  my  favor?  " 

In  his  "  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  wfaich 
was  revised  by-  Dr.  Johnson,  he  thus  re- 
cords an  indeUible  reminiscence  of  Inverary 
Castle : 

'*  We  were  shown  through  the  house ;  and 
I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  mada 
upon  my  fancy  by  some  of  the  ladies  maids, 
tripping  about  m  neat  morning  dreaeea. 
After  seeine  for  a  long  time  little  but  ru8tio> 
ity,  their  lively  manner,  and  gay,  invitinz 
appearance,  pleased  me  so  much,  that  1 
thought  for  the  moment  I  could  have  been  a 
knight-errant  for  them." 

The  frankness  of  Boswell's  avowals  on  this 
delicate  subject  will  remind  the  reader  of 
'  Pepys',  who  carefully  notea  down  in  his 
Diary,  how  he  kissed  a  pretty  actress  in  bis 
wife's  presence,  without  exciting  her  jeal* 
ousy;  and  how  his  sleep  was  troubled  by 
visions  of  the  court  beauties,  after   seeing 
them  toy  and  flirt  with   the  gallants    at 
Whitehall.    But  *<  set  a  thief   to  catch  a 
thief;  "  had  Boswell  Ibeen  made  of  sterner 
or  harder  stuff,  he  would  have  flung  a  mantla 
over  his  illustrious  friend,  when  yielding,  or 
afraid  or  suspected  of  yielding,  to  a  similar 
temptation.    We  might  have  lost  Jobnson^s 
excuse  for  not  renewing  his  visit    to    the 
green-room  on  G^rrick's  invitotion ;  Wilkes* 
roguish  remark  on  the  Doctor's  mode  of 
regarding  the  fair  Quaker  at  Dilly^s ;  and 
the  capitel  sketch  of  him  at  Sky,  with  **  one 
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of  oar  married  ladiM,  a  lively,  pretty  little 
woman,  upon  hie  knee,*' — t^us  yenified  by 
Peter  Hodar : 

"Ifethinks  the  Caledonian  dame  I  see, 
Funiliar  Bitting  on  the  Rambler's  knee, 
QuunniDg,  with  kisses  sweet,  the  ehnokling 


Melting,  with  sweetest  smiles,  the  frost  of 

age; 
'  Do  it  agun.  my  dear,'  I  hear  Sam  cry  ; 
*  See  who  first  tires,  my  charmer,  you  or  I. ' " 

In  one  of  hia  more  rational  moods,  Boa- 
well  looka  forward  to  marriage  as  an  infalli- 
ble cure  for  ansettled  habits,  as  well  as  for 
promiflcaons  gallantry.  The  prescription 
utterly  failed  in  both  respects.  He  neither, 
81  we  hare  aeen,  limited  his  amatory  and 
aoDtimental  attentions  to  his  wife,  nor  did 
he  contentedly  settle  down  as  a  practising 
id?ocate  in  Edinburgh.  His  hopes  and 
fears,  hia  exertions  and  his  interests,  were 
ooofltantly  divided  and  distracted  between 
four  or  five  inoompatible  objects  or  pursuits. 
One  while  he  expatiates  exnltingly  on  his 
former  prospects :  then  he  is  to  acquire  fame 
and  fortane  by  his  pen,  and  directly  aftej- 
wards  we  find  him  confidently  relying  on 
political  adTanoement  through  a  patron .  In 
the  same  letter  in  which  he  talks  of  appear- 
iog  before  the  General  Assembly  to  answer 
Home  and  Robertson,  he  exclaims:  **If 
Lord  Monntstuart  would  but  get  me  an  in- 
dependency from  the  King,  whilst  my  father 
lires,  I  should  be  a  fine  fellow."  His  esti- 
mate of  his  own  merits  is  still  more  point- 
edly expressed  in  the  *<  Boswelliana  "  : 

'  Talkin^j  of  myself  to  Abbate  Cotti,  a 
Cozsioan  pnest,  and  regretting  that  the  King 
had  not  yet  promoted  me,  I  said,  *  Monsieur, 
ilneme  manque  que  la  base,  Jejuis  ddja  la 
ttaiue.* " 

At  a  later  period,  he  had  founded  some 
expectations  upon  Pitt. 

**Tbe  excellent  Langton  says  it  is  dis- 
graoefiil ;  it  is  utter  folly  in  Pitt  not  to  re- 
ward and  attach  to  his  administration  a  man 
of  my  popnlar  and  pleasant  talents,  whose 
merit  he  baa  acknowledged  in  a  letter  under 
his  own  hand.  I  lately  wrote  to  him  that 
such  behayior  to  me  was  certainly  not  gen- 
erous.   I  think  it  is  not  just,  and  (forgive 

the  freedom),  I  doubt  if  it  be  wise 

About  two  months  have  elapsed,  and  he  has 
made  no  sign.  How  can  I  still  delude  my- 
eelf  with  dreams  of  rising  in  the  great 
world?" 

The  deTosion  was  kept  np  till  it  was  rudely 


dissipated  br  the  nobleman.  Lord  Lonadale, 
whom  he  had  selected  for  his  patron-in-chief, 
on  apparently  very  slender  grounds. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  says,  in  the 
*<  Journal  to  Stella,*'  "  I  never  knew  a  min- 
ister do  any  thing  for  those  whom  they  make 
companions  of  their  pleasures."  They 
rarely  do  much  for  those  whom  they  respect 
so  little  as  to  allow  practical  jokes  to  be 
played  upon  them,  or  with  whom  they  have 
no  tie  beyond  boon  companionship.  During 
a  visit  to  Lowther  Castle,  BosweU's  wig  was 
abstracted  for  the  amusement  of  the  com- 
pany; and  in  June,  1790,  he  came  to  a 
downright  quarrel  with  his  lordship,  who 
began,  *'  I  suppose  you  thought  I  was  to 
bring  you  into  Parliament?  I  never  had 
any  such  intention."  In  the  ensuing  alter- 
cation BoBwell  says :  <*  I  used  such  expres- 
sions as  irritated  him  almost  to  fury ;  so  that 
he  used  such  expressions  towards  me  that  I 
should  have,  according  to  the  irrational 
laws  of  honor  sanctioned  by  the  world,  been 
under  the  necessity  of  risking  my  life,  had 
not  an  explanation  taken  place." 

Thus  roughly  awakened  from  his  day- 
dreams of  preferment  through  patronage,  he 
fell  bacl^  despondingly  upon  law  and  litera- 
ture. We  read  in  the  *^ Boswelliana "  :  "I 
always  wished  to  go  to  the  English  bar. 
When  I  found  I  could  labor,  I  said  it  was  a 
pity  to  dig  in  a  lead  mine  when  I  could  get 
to  a  gold  one."  When  his  fisither's  death 
left  him  free  to  gratify  this  wish,  the  result 
did  not  answer  his  expectations,  either  as 
regards  briefs  or  society.  He  got  little  or 
no  business,  and  was  unmercifully  quiezed 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  which  he  joined 
first.  In  February,  1789,  he  writea :  «'  I 
hesitate  as  to  going  to  the  Spring  Northern 
Circuit,  which  costs  fifty  pounds,  and  obliges 
me  to  be  in  rough  unpleasant  company  four 
weeks."  When  Flood  failed  in  the  Britiah 
Parliament,  Curran  remarked  that  an  oak 
of  the  forest  oould  not  be  tvnsplanted  at' 
fifty.  This  is  equally  true  (or  truer)  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  tree.  Boswell  was  past 
middle  life  when  he  began  to  practise  at  th^ 
English  bar;  and  the  notoriety  he  had 
acquired  in  other  pursuits,  with  the  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking  he  had  contracted  in 
them,  proved  insuperable  obstacles  to  his 
success.  English  attorneys  were  not  likely 
to  seek  out  a  Scotchman  who  liad  placarded 
himtolf  ai  Ooxsican  Boswall.;   whilst  ooa* 
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firmed  soBrlety  of  demeattor  anoLregoIarity 
of  conduct  could  alone  bare  pafc  him  at  his 
ease,  or  hare  enabled  him  to  live  without 
discomfort  amongst  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession,  the  section  to  which,  bj  his 
Bhort  standing  and  his  briefless  state,  he  was 
necessarily  attached.  But,  even  with  a  lad 
like  Temple's  brother,  he  could  not  keep  np 
his  dignity;  and  the  worst  circuit  jolro 
played  upon  him  arose  out  of  his  inebriety. 
The  story  is  told  in  Lord  Eidon's  anecdote 
book: 

*'At  an  assizes  at  Lancaster,  we  foond  Dr. 
Johnson's  friend,  Jemmy  Boswell,  lying 
npon  the  pavement,  inebriated.  We  sub- 
acribed  at  snnper,  a  euinea  for  him,  and 
half-crown  lor  his  clerk ;  and  sent  him, 
when  he  waked  next  morning,  a  brief,  with 
instructions  to  move,  for  what  we  denomin- 
ated, the  writ  of  **Quare  adhtesii  pavi- 
mentOf"  with  observations  duly  calculated 
to  induce  him  to  think  that  it  required  great 
learning  to  explain  the  necessity  of  granting 
it  to  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  to  move. 
BosweU  sent  all  round  the  town  to  attorneys, 
for  books  that  might  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself^  but  in  vain.  He  moved, 
however,  for  the  writ,  making  the  best  use 
be  could  of  the  observations  in  the  brief. 
The  judge  was  perfectly  a8toni8hed,.and  the 
audience  amazed.  The  judge  said,  '  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  writ ;  what  can  it  be  that 
adheres  pavimento  ?  Are  anif  of  vOu  sentle- 
men  at  the  bar  able  to  explain  this? '  The 
Bar  laughed.  At  last  one  of  them  said, 
'  My  lord,  Mr.  Boswell,  last  ni^ht,  adhasit 
pavtmento.  There  was  no  movinehim  for 
some  time.  At  last,  he  was  carrira  to  bed, 
and  he  has  been  dreaming  about  himself  and 
the  pavement.' " 

We  suspect  that  Lord  Eldon  set  down 
this  anecdote  from  hearsay,  and  added  or 
eolored  some  of  the  details,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  Bar  would  have  soffisred 
the  joke  to  be  carried  such  lengths,  or  have 
permitted  such  a  ruinous  self-exposure,  had 
the  victim  been  ever  so  willing. 

One  of  the  social  problems  submitted  to 
Johnson  was,  whether  a  barrister  might 
properly  solicit  employment.  The  Doctor 
Responds  that  he  sees  no  harm  in.  it,  al- 
though he  would  disdain  to  do  so  himself. 
Boswell,  preferring  the  sage's  theory  to 
what  might  have  been  his  practice,  writes 
to  his  friend  George  Dempster  hi  1791 : 
'<  When  it  (the  Life)  is  fiUriy  launohed^  I 
mean  to  stick  dosa  to  Westminster  HaO^and 
iii«iU  be  truly  kind  if  yoa  leooxnmettd  ae 
appeals  ox  caiues  of  any  sort." 


The  year  following  he  lelfc  the  Northern 
Oircuit  for  the  Home,  which  he  found  mfieh 
more  pleasant,  although  he  did  not  get  a 
single  brief;  and  the  editor  endeavors  to 
account  for  the  fact  by  supposing  some  in- 
hetent  difference  as  regards  gravity,  de- 
corum, and  sobriety,  between  the  two 
august  bodies  thus  forced  into  invidious  con- 
trast. He  forgets  that  Boswell  had  under- 
gone a  severe  training,  and  that  the  recep- 
tion of  his  *'  Life  of  Johnson,"  published 
in  the  spring  of  1791,  besides  raising  his 
spirits  and  adding  to  his  self-com^placency, 
had  given  him  a*  more  legitimate  title  to  the 
consideration  which  he  claimed. 

The  manner  in  which  hia  mind  alternated 
between   hope   and    fea>,   etxnltbtiiMi   and 
despondency,  during  the  coapoeitioB  of  this 
book,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  **  Letters/' 
From  his  covrespondeDce  witb  Malone,  it 
appears  that  he  hemtited  wfaeither  he  should 
accept  an  offer  of  1000  guineaa  for  the  copy- 
right, and  that  he  waa  much  in  want  of 
money.    "  Could  I  indeed  raise  £1000  npon 
tl^e  credit  of  the  work,  I  should  incline  to 
game,  as  Sir  Joshua  says ;   because  it  may 
produce  double  tfa«  money,  though  Steerena 
kindly  tells  me  that  I  have  over^printed,  and 
that  the  cariosity  sbovit  Johnson  is  now 
only  in  our  own  circle."      Steevens  -was 
wrong,  or  Boswell  created  the  taste  which 
he  gratified,  for  the  book  speedily  roee  into 
the  popularity  which  it  still  retains.      In 
August,  about  three  months  after  the  publi- 
cation, he  writes ;  <*  My  magnum  opus  tella 
wonderfully ;   1200  are  now  gone,  and  we 
hope  the  whole  1700  most  be  gone  before 
Christmaa."    In  the  advertisement  to  the 
second  edition,  which  was  published  in  July, 
1793,  with  eight  sheets  of  additional  matter, 
Boswell  delightedly  proolaima :  "An  houor- 
able  and  revered  friend,  speaking  of  the 
favorable  reo^tion  of  my  volumes,  even  in 
the  circles  of  fashion  and  elegance,  said  to 
me,  *  You  haye  made  them  all  talk  John- 
son.'   Tes,  I  may  addi»  I  have  Johnsanized 
the  land ;   and  I  trust  they  will  not  onlj 
talk  but  think  Johruon.^^ 

In  «  Green's  Diary,"  it  is  stated,  that  Sir 
James.  Mackintosh  '*  opoke  highly  of  John* 
son's  prompt  andvigoioua  povmv  in  oon* 
versation,  and,  on  this  ground,  of  Boawell'e 
life  of  him.  Burke,  he  said,  agreed  with 
him,- and  affirmed  that  this  work  was  a 
greater  moaament  to  JoIibsob'b  ftow  than 
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all  hifl  writiagi  put  together."  Allowing 
for  its  influence  in  attracting  attention  to 
Us  writings,  the  **  Life  "  may  certainly  be 
described  as  the  greatest  monument  to  his 
fame.  It  was  so  regarded  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  contemporaries,  and  (what 
would  most  especially  have  delighted  the 
author  had  he  lived  to  see  it)  the  rival  col- 
lectors of  '*  Johnsoniana  "  rarely  see  the 
light  except  in  the  ignominious  position  of 
hia  a^^ndages,  dragged  along  in  his  wake 
or  tacked  to  His  tail.  His  success,  with  all 
its  drawbacks,  was  quite  enough  at  starting 
to  have  made  him  happy,  had  he  retained 
his  pristine  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of 
spirit;  but  he  had  no  longer  strength  of 
mind  to  shake  off  his  now  confirmed  habit 
of  flying  to  the  bottle  for  consolation,  and 
the  temporary  reli^  of  course  added  to  the 
normal  despondency  :  **  Though  I  go  into 
!  jorial  scenes,  I  feel  no  pleasure  in  existence 
except  the  mere  gcatification  of  the  senses. 
0,  my  friend,  this  is  sad !  " 

An  unpublished  letter  from  Temple  to 
^Irs.  Temple  contains  a  proof  that  the 
lererend  friend  was  by  no  means  a  vigilant 
goardian  or  a  severe  monitor :  <*  On  Sun- 
day, Boswell .  and  I  communicated.  You 
blow  we  dined  at  Forster's :  he  drank  too 
moch  Madeira,  and  got  intoxicated,  and  was 
Been  staggering  on  the  ramparts.  This  was 
both  wrong  and  indiscreet."  On  another 
oocasion,  he  was  robbed  and  ill-treated  when 
iofleosible  or  defenceless  from  drunkenness. 
A  second  marriage  was  suggested,  and  Sir 
W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  promoted  a  scheme 
for  marrying  him  to  Lady  Scott's  sister.  It' 
does  not  appear  why  this  failed  ;  but  later 
in  the  same  year  (1791)  he  speaks  of  having 
^  "  seireral' matrimonial  schemes  of  late," 
^th  which  be  promises  to  amuse  Templo  at 
I  Aochinleck.  None  of  them  came  to  matur- 
I  i^.  His  circumstances  annually  became 
^  iQore  and  more  straitened ;  his  melanpholy 
increased ;  his  master-vice  grew  upon  him  ; 
tnd  on  May  19, 1795,  he  died, — a  memor- 
able example  of  talent  impaired  by  vacilla- 
tion of  pur|)08e,  health  and  happiness  sacri- 
ficed to  BQlf- indulgence,  worldly  prospects 
I  blighted  by  misplaced  ambition,  and  solid 
reputation  frittered  away  by  vanity. 

Before  examining  how  far  these  recent 
'eyeUtions  are  likely  to  vary  the  popular  or 
<^^tieal  estimate  of  Boswell's  character,  to 
»^eaken  or  strengthen   his  authority,  we 


wish  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  the 
'  *  Letters ' '  as  aids  to  literary  history.  Thus 
the  letter  (p.  201)  contains  several  speci- 
mens of  the  table-talk  of  Hume,  and  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  feasts  of  reason  at  Edin- 
burgh in  its  Augustan  age. 

«  On  Thursday  I  supped  at  Mr.  Hume's, 
where  we  had  the  young  Parisian,  Lord 
Elames,  and  Dr.  Robertson, — an  elegant 
supper,  three  sorts  of  ice-creams.  What 
thuik  you  of.  ther  northern  Epicurus  style  ? 
I  can  recollect  no  conversation.  Our  writers 
here  are  really  not  prompt  on  aU  ocoasionit 
as  those  of  London. 

*<  On  Saturday,  the  Parisian  and  Mr. 
Hume  and  some  gentlemen  /nipped  with  me, 
— no  &oit  that  night  either.  But  the  word 
fruit  makes  me  recollect  that  Hume  said 
Burke's  speech  on.  Reconciliation  with  the 
Colonies,  which  I  lent  to  him,  had  a  great 
deal  of  flower,  a  great  deal  of  leaf,  and  a 
littie  fruit." 

Who  but  Boswell  would  have  recorded  the 
three  ice-creams !  Hume 's  remark  was  obfi- 
ously  a  paraphrase  of  Pope's  couplet—* 

*'  Words  are  lik^  leaves,  and  where  th^  most 
abound. 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  seldom  found." 

Readers  of  the  "  Life,"  in  which  Gibbon 
and  Adam  Smith  are  frequently  mentioned, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  'neither  of  theea 
eminent  men  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
conciliate  the  favor  of  the  biographer. 

• 

V I  don't  know  but  you  have  spoken  too 
highly  of  Gibbon's  book;  the  Dean  of 
Derry ,  who  is  of  our  Club  as  well  as  Gibbon, 
talks  of  answering  it.  I  think  it  is  right 
that  as  fast  as  infidel  wasps  or  venomous 
insects,  whether  creeping  or  flying,  are 
hatched,  they  should  be  crushed.  Murplrf 
says  he  has  read  thirty  P^ges  of  Smith's 
*  Wealth,'  but  says  he  shall  read  no  more : 
Smith  too  is  now  of  our  Club.  It  has  lo$t 
its  select  merit.  He  is  going  to  Scotland  at 
the  request  of  David  Hume,  who  is  said  to 
be  dying.  General  Paoli  had  a  pretty  re- 
mark when  I  told  htm  of  this :  *Ah !  je  suis 
fkoh^  qu'il  Boit  d^tromp^  si  t6t.' " 

The  Club  losing  its  select  merit  by  the 
introduction  of  Adam  Smith!  Gibbon  a 
wasp  or  insect !  This  is  quite  enough  to 
establish  Boswell's  claim  to  rank  as  what 
the  great  moralist  professed  to  like  so  much, 
a  good  hater.  But  he  does  not  rest  satisfied 
with  metaphorical  abuse  of  the  historian  of 
the  «  Decline  and  Fall."  On  May  8, 1779, 
he   vrrites:    <*He    (Gibbon)   is   an   ugly. 
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affected,  disgasting  fellow,  and  poisons  oar 
literary  dab  to  me." 

The  printed  **  Boswelliana  "  is  mostly  a 
collection  of  family  sayings  compiled  by  Bos- 
well,  with  the  yiew  of  embalming  the  wisdom 
and  wit  of  his  father,  wife,  and  son,  besides 
his  own.  Although  they  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  a  small  and  extremely  select  cir- 
cle of  readers,  several  are  worthy  of  a  larger 
public.  Those  of  the  old  judge  come 
first:  . 

<<Lord  Auchinleck  and  his  son  were  very 
different  men.  My  lord  was  solid  and  com- 
posed. Boswell  was  light  and  restless.  My 
ford  rode  very  slow.  Boswell  was  one  day 
impatient  to  get  on,  and  befjged  my  lord  to 
ride  a  little  faster  ;  *  for,'  said  he,  *  it  is  not 
the  exercise  that  fatigues  me,  bat  the  hine- 
ine  upon  a  beast.*  His  father  replied, 
<  what's  the  matter,  man,  how  a  cbield 
faings,  if  he  dinna  bing  upon  a  gal- 
lows?'" 

The  pointed  language  in  which  the  stout 
old  Whig  and  PresbyteriaD  condemned 
*< Jamie's"  style  of  hero-worship  is  well 
known.  Jamie,  on  his  side,  was  not  sparing 
in  his  sneers  at  the  paternal  mode  of  think- 
ing. After  describing  Johnson's  visit  to 
Auchinleck,  and  hoping  that  they  had  met 
in  another  and  higher  state  of  existence,  he 
adds :  **  But  1  jmust  observe,  in  justice  to  my 
friend's  political  principles,  and  my  own, 
that  they  have  met  in  a  place  where  there 
18  no  room  for  Whiggism." 

According  to  a  bar  anecdote,  inaccurately 
told  in  one  of  Lord  Camjfbell's  amusing  and 
instructive  volumes,  a  distinguished  banis- 
ter, lately  on  the  Bench,  being  asked  by  a 
«hief  baron  his  reason  for  drinking  porter 
in  the  morning,  replied  that,  having  to 
argtt^  a  case  before  his  lordship,  he  was 
bringing  dovm  his  faculties  to  the  regular 
Exchequer  pitch.  Boswell  had  hit  upon  the 
same  expedient.  Li  June,  1775,  he  an- 
nounced an  intention  to  <<  try  what  living 
(with  his  father)  in  a  mixed  stupidity  of 
attention  to  common  objects,  and  restraint 
firom  expressing  any  of  my  own  feelings,  can 
do  With  me."  In  the  following  August,  he 
writes :  **  I  have  done  so  all  this  week  to 
admiration ;  nay  I  have  appeared  good 
humored ;  but  it  has  cost  me  drinking  a  con- 
siderable qaantity  of  strong  beer  to  doll  my 
faculties."  At  the  same  time  he  had  an  un- 
feigned esteem  for  the  judge,  and  records  of 
him  in  the  *<  Boswelliana  "  : 


<*  Lord  Auchinleck  was  one  of  the  moat 
firm  and  indefatigable  judges  that  ever  lived. 
Brown  and  Utrecht  said,  *  he  was  one  of 
those  great  beams  that  were  placed  here  and 
there  to  support  the '  edifice  of  society.'  " 

There  is  a  story,  mentioned  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Letters,  that  Boswell  headed  the  mob 
who  broke  his  father's  windows  for  giving 
judgment  against  the  popular  side  in  the 
Douglass  cause.  There  is  no  startling  im- 
probability in  the  accusation.  It  has  been 
told  on  good  authority  of  a  late  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  filled  the  office  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  the  first  time 
he  entered  his  official  residence  was  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  rioters,  in  his  youth. 
When  Lord  Irnham  challenged  his  son. 
Colonel  Luttrell,  of  Middlesex  election  mem- 
ory, the  challenge  was  declined  on  the 
ground  that  his  lordship  was  not  a  gentle- 
man. Here  is  a  precedent  for  joining  a 
mob,  and  one  for  flinging  off  filial  respect  in 
an  emergency.  When  Boswell's  enthusiasm 
was  fairly  kindled,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
be  staggered  by  what  he  might  have  deemed 
idle  prejudices  or  conventional  observances. 
But  he  must  be  absolved  on  this  occasion ; 
for  we  have  ascertained  that  the  father  gave 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  claimant  (the  direct 
heir)  patronized  by  the  son. 

The  best  or  most  oharacteristio  of  the  say- 
ings uttered  or  provoked  by  Boswell,  and 
duly  recorded  in  his  note-book,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

**  A  stupid  fellow  was  declaiming  against 
that  kind  of  raillery  called  roasting,  and 
was  saying, '  I  am  sure  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  good  nature,  I  never  roast  any.' — *  Why, 
Sir,'  said  Boswell, '  you  are  an  exceedingly 
good-natured  man,  to  be  sure;  but  I  can 
give  you  a  better  reason  for  your  never 
roasting  any.  Sir,  you  .never  roast  any,  be- 
cause you  have  eot  no  fire.'  " 

*<  Mens.  d'Anxerville  paid  me  the  oonSpli- 
ment  that  I  was  the  man  of  genius  who  nad 
the  best  heart  he  had  ever  known  ;  instancing 
Monteeonieu,  Rosseau,  Voltaire,  Monaieor 
said, '  A  r ordinaire  Vesprit  bruie  U  0€Bur»'*  " 

If  the  stupid  fellow  mentioned  in  the  first 
of  these  anecdotes  had  been  at  M.  d'Anker- 
ville's  elbow,  he  might  have  x^torted  that 
the  reason  why  Boswell's  esprit  did  not 
bum  up  his  heart,  might  be  that  there  was 
not  fire  enough. 

« Boswell  and  John  Hdme  met  with  a 
man,  in  their  walk  one  morning,  who 
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he  yna  aged  103.  <  What  a  stupid  fellow,' 
said  BofiweU, '  muBt  that  be,  who  has  lived  so 
long.» " 

This  may  be  traced  to  Swift,  who,  when 
some  one  was  speaking  of  a  **  fine  old 
man,*'  cried  out  impatiently,  **  There  is  no 
such  thing ;  if  either  his  head  or  his  heart 
bad  been  worth  any  thing,  they  would  have 
worn  him  out  long  ago ;  "  an  aphc^fism 
which  hae  received  the  zaoat  overwhelming 
refutation.  To  say  nothing  of  many  illus- 
trioQS  octogenarian  contemporaries,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  Voitaire's  and  Qoethe's 
heads  were  worth  something,  whatever  may 
be  objected  to  their  hearts. 

**Boawell  was  one  day  complaining  that 
be  was  sometimes  dull.  *  Yes,  yes,'  cried 
Lord  Karnes,  'Homer  sometimes  nods.' 
Boswell  beine  too  much  elated  with  this,  my 
lord  added,  <  Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  the  only  chance 
joQ  have  of  resembline  Homer.'  " 

"  At  the  Court  of  Saxe  Gotha  there  were 
two  ladies  of  honor,  Mesdemoiselles  de  Rick- 
slepen  (?) ,  very  pretty,  but  very  little.  Bos- 
well  said  to  a  Baron  of  the  court,  *  Monsieur, 
il  fitnt  lee  prendre  comme  des  alouettes,  par 
la  demie  duuzaine.' " 

**  Boewell  said,  that  <  Berkeley  reasoned 
himself  out  of  house  and  home.' '' 

**  When  Bosweli  came  first  into  Italy,  and 
nw  the  extreme  profligacv  of  the  ladies,  he 
said,  *  Italy  has  been  called  the  Garden  of 
Earope,  I  think  it  is  the  Covent  Garden.' " 

■*  In  talking  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  excessive 
hidolence,  to  Andrew  Erskine,  I  used  this 
•troDg  figure :  '  He  is  sometimes  so  idle,  that 
bis  soul  cannot  turn  itself  in  i^  bed.'  " 

"  There  are  a  variety  of  little  circumstanbes 
ia  life  which,  like  pins  in  a  lady's  dress,  are 
necessary  for  keeping  it  together,  and  giving 
it  Deatness  and  elegance." 

"  I  said  that  a  drunken  fellow  was  not 
Honest.  *  A  stick,'  said  I,  *  kept  always 
Doist ,  becomes  rotten . '  " 

"^  Boewell  said,  <  A  man  is  reokoned  a  wise 
man,  rather  for  what  he  does  not  say,  than 
for  what  he  says :  perhaps  upon  the  whole, 
Limbertongue  speaks  a  greater  quantity  of 
good  sense  than  Manly  does,  but  Limber- 
tongue  gives  you  such  floods  of  frivolous 
nonsense  that  his  sense  is  quite  drowned. 
Manly  gives  you  unmixed  good  sense  only. 
Manly  will  always  be  thought  the  wisest 
man  of  the  two." 

The  last  of  these  sayings  may  help  to  ae- 
eount  for  the  low  estiinate  that  has  blen 
formed  of  Bosweli  himself.  He  is  a  striking 
proof  that  the  nonsense  men  talk,  as  well  as 
the  ill  they  do,  lives  after  themi  whilst  *<  the 


smse  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones;  "  and 
%a  ill-luck  would  have  it,  he  has  crossed  the 
luminous  track  of  a  brilliant  historian  and 
critic,  whoae  portraits  resemble  some  of  Rem- 
brandt's masterpieces,  in  which  the  efieot  of 
the  light  is  artistically  enhanced  by  the  sur- 
rounding intensity  of  shade.  We  allude  of 
course  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  <*  Essay  on  Croker's 
Edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,"  re» 
cently  reprinted  in  the  *'  Traveller's  Li- 
brary ; ' '  which ,  consideridg  the  time  (twenty- 
five  years)  since  it  appeared  in  this  Review, 
and  its  frequent  republication,  may  now 
fairly  be  regarded  as  standing  on  the  writer's 
individual  responsibility.  Nor  does  it  an^ 
where  appear  that  he  is  disposed  to  soften 
the  severe^  sentence  passed^.in  that  celebrated 
criticism. 

«  The  Life  of  Johnson  is  assuredly  a  great, 
a  verv  great  work.  Homer  is  not  more  de- 
cidedly the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakspeare 
is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists, 
Demosthenes  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first 
of  orators,  than  Bosweli  is  the  first  of  bi- 
ographers. He  has  no  second.  He  has  dis- 
tanced all  his  competitors  so  decidedlr  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  place  them.  Eclipse 
is  first,  and  the  rest  nownere. 

**  We  are  not  sure  that  there  is  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  intellect  00 
strange  a  phenomenon  as  this  book.  Many 
of  the  greatest  men  that « ever  lived  have 
written  biography.  Bosweli  was  one  of  the 
smallest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  he  haa 
beaten  them  all*.  He  was,  if  we  are  to  give 
any  credit  to  his  own  account,  or  to  the 
united  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  a 
man  of  the  meanest  and  feeblest  intellect. 
Johnson  described  him  as  a  fellow  who  had 
missed  his  only  chance  of  immortalitv  by 
not  having  been  alive  when  the  Dunciad  was 
written.  Beauclerk  used  his  name  as  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  a  bore.  He  was  the 
lauj;hing-8tock  of  the  whole  of  that  brilliant 
society  which  has  owed  to  him  the  greater 
part  of  its  fame." 

**That  such  a  man  should  have  written 
one  of  the  best  books  in  the  world  is  strange . 
enough." — {Maeaulay^s  Essays,  pp.  28-31.) 

That  such  a  man  should  have,  written  one 
of  the  best  books  in  the  world  is  not  merely 
strange,  it  is  impossible.  Will  Mr.  Macaulay 
from  whom  we  always  differ  (when  we  differ) 
with  hesitation  and  regret,  pardon  us  for 
suggesting  ,that  he  has  here  been  hurried 
into  the  mistake  which,  to  the  best  of  our 
recollection,  he  has  pointed  out,  in  one  of^ 
his  admirable  critical  essays,  aa  commoa 
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amongst  "writen  of  'fiction  ?  A  hero  like 
Engene  Aram,  or  Paal  FerroU^  eommits  a 
oold-blooded  crime  from  the  most  common- 
place of  bad  motiyes — the  wish  to  get  pos- 
TCflBion  of  money  or  to  get  rid  of  a  wife — ^yet 
fn  every  thing  else  we  see  or  hear  of  him  he 
is  represented  as  the  mildest,  noblest,  most 
humane  and  amiable  of  men.  The  same 
plan  is  followed  in  reference  to  physical 
qnalities.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  *'  Won- 
drous Tale  of  Alroy,"  a  slender  stripling, 
whose  feminine  delicacy  of  form  has  been 
especially  noted,  tears  up  a  young  palm  tree 
by  the  roots  and  lays  about  him  like  another 
Samson.  Tet  this  Is  not  a  more  startling 
improbability  than  that  *<  one  of  the  smallest 
men  that  ever  lived"  should  be  <*the  first 
of  biographers,"  or  (as  Mr.  Macaulaygoes 
on  to  lay)  should,  **  in  an  important  depart- 
ment of  literature,  h«ve  immeasurably  sur* 
passed  such  writers  as  Tacitus,  Clarendon, 
Alfieri,  and  his  own  idol,  Johnson."  Could 
such  a  book  have  been  written  without  judg- 
ment and  discrimination,  or  without  some 
.knowledge  and  appreciation  of  each  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  curious  and  important 
topics  discussed  in  it?  *<  The  more  I  read 
of  the  *  Journal  *  the  higher  I  think  of  you," 
was  Johnson^  remark  on  the  **  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides,"  which  contains  its  full  proportion 
of  indiscretion  and  ej^tism.  The  au  thoiship 
of  a  book  giving  decided  proof  of  inteileo- 
iual  power,  discrimination  or  capacity,  is  a 
positive  fact  which  cannot  be  neutralized  or 
set  aside  by  any  number  of  weak  actions  or 
silly  speeches.  It  is  just  as  logical  for  a  man's 
admirers  or  apologists  to  infer  from  his  writ- 
ings that  he  possesses  knowledge  and  judg- 
.ment,  as  for  his  assailants  to  oonclude  Gam 
hm  conduct  or  conversation  that  he  is  a  fool. 
Are  not  the  contradictions  and  inoonsisten- 
«ies  of  human  nature  a  byword?  Need  we 
look  round  for  a  more  memorable  example 
than  <*  the  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of 
mankind  ?  "  Could  not  Mr.  Macaulay,  from 
his  own  rich  and  varied  stores  alone,  fill 
chapters,  or  occupy  hours,  with  **  fears  of 
the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise?  " 

Thus  he  justly  says  of  Johnson  that  **  the 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  his  intellect  was 
the  union  of  great  powers  with  low  preju- 
dices. If  we  judged  of  bim  by  the  best 
^  parts  of  his  mind,  we  should  place  him 
almost  as  high  as  he  was  placed  by  the  idol- 
atry of  BoBwell :  if  by  the  worst  parts  of 


his  mind,  we  should  place  him  even  below 
BoBwell  himself."  Nor  is  it  denied  that  lit- 
erary men  of  the  highest  eminence  have  been 
equally  remarkable  for  absurdity  in  speech 
and  action,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  dis- 
tinguish their  cases  from  that  of  Boewell : 

**  Goldsmith  was  very  justly  described  by 
one  pf  his  contemporaries  as  an  inspired 
idio^,  and  by  another,  as  a  being 

^''Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  and  talked  libs 
poor  PolL' 

La 'Fontaine  iras  in  society  a  mere  shnpleton ; 
bis  blunders  would  not  come  in  amisB 
amon^  the  stories  of  Hierooles.  But  then 
men  attained  literary  eminence  in  spite  of 
their  weaknesses,  ^os^ell  attained  it  by 
reason  of  his  weaknesses.  If  he  had  not 
been  a  great  fool  he  would  never  have  been 
a  great  writer.  Without  all  the  qualities 
that  made  him  the  jest  and  torment  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived,  >7ithout  the  officioa^ 
ness,  the  inquisitiveness,  the  effrontery,  the 
toad-eating,  the  insensibility  to  all  reproof, 
he  never  could  have  produced  so  excellent  a 
book." 

Probably  not ;  but  oould  lie  have  produced 
so  excellent  a  book  wholly  and  exolnstvely 
by  dint  of  his  bad  qualities?  Suppose  we 
admit  that  hie  mode  of  ooUecthig  hin  mate- 
rials, by  forcing  himself  into  the  company 
of  eminent  men  and  taking  notes  of  their 
conversation,. was  degrading  and  ungentle- 
manlike,  still  he  must  have  had  judgment  to 
seieot  them  and  la^uage  to  preserve  them. 
'<!io  had  indeed  "--continues  his  oeasor, 
and  theadmisBion  is  Important— <' a  qaiek 
observation  and  retentive  memory.  Then 
qualities,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  sense  and 
virtue,  would  scarcely  of  themselves  have 
sufficed  to  make  him  conspicuous ;  bat  be- 
cause he  was  a  dunce,  a  .parasite,  and  a  eo^ 
comb,  they  have  made  him  immortal."  ^ 
parasite  and  cokeomb  pass,  althongh  these 
are  bard  names ;  but  Boswell  was  not  a 
dunce,  any  more  than  Goldsmith  was  an 
idiot  i  and  a  great  fool,  in  the  broad  general 
sense,  can  never  be  a^reat  writer.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Garlyle  vanaika,  in  his  qa»>nt 
manner : 

««  Bad  is  by  Its  nature  native,  and  can 
do  nothing;  whatsoever  enables  us  to  do  an^ 
thing,  is  by  its  very  nature  ffoad,  Alas- 
tkat  there  should  be  teachers  in  Israel;  ^^ 
even  learners,  to  whom  this  world-anciwii 
fact  is  still  problematical,  or  even  deniable. 
Boswell  wrote  a  good  book  because  he  bad  a 
heart  and  an  eye  to  discern  wisdom,  and  an 
utterance  to  render  it  forth  ;  because  of  nis 
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free  insight,  his  liveljr  talent,  above  all,  of 
bis  lore  and  ohildhke  open-mindednees. 
His  sneakiog  sycophancies,  his  greediness 
sod  forwardness,  wnatever  was  bestial  and 
earthly  in  him,  are  so  many  blemishes  in  his 
book,  which  still  disturb  as  in  its  clearness, 
—wholly  hindrances,  not  helps.  Towards 
Johnson,  however,  his  feeling  was  not  syco- 
phancy, which  is  the  lowest,  but  reverence, 
which  is  the  highest,  of  human  feelings. 
None  but  a  reverent  man  (which  so  unspeak- 
ably few  are)  could  have  found  his  way  from 
Boflwdrs  environment  to  Johnson's." 

Mr.  Garlyle*s"  world-ancient  fact "  would 
appear  leas  deniable  to  both  teachers  and 
learners  if  he  had  said  that  bad  can  do  noth* 
.kg^yood;  which  is  just  as  good  for  Cheaiga- 
ment  m  hand.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Maoaa- 
lay  has  ranked  Boswell  too  high  as  an 
author  and  too  low  as  a  man.  We  think 
hun  neither  a  great  writer  nor  a  great  fool ; 
and  his  moral  qualities  were  of  the  same 
mixed  Composition  as  his  mental.  He  was  a 
weak,  vain,  and  «rring  mortal;  no  words 
are  too  strong  to  stigmatize  bis  indelicacy, 
his  sensuality,  or  hie  want  of  Belf«respect ;  but 
if  he  had  not  also  been  frank,  cordial,  affeo> 
tionate,  good-humored,  generous  and  con- 
iiding  to  a  fault,  he  would  have  escaped  the 
larger  part  of  the  withering  oontempt  lav- 
iibed  on  him.  fie  wis  always  ready  to 
aiake  every  imaginable  allowance  for  others ; 
and  because  he  foolishly  lanoied  that  they 
woald  be  equally  just  or  efaaritable  towards 
him,  he  displayed,  with  oool  self-eompla- 
es&ey,  '^eyery  thing  which  anotfaer  man 
would  have  hidden."  The  inevitable  result 
was  that  all  his  **  caprices,  lilusionB,  and 
whimsiee  "  have  been  judged  precisely  as  if, 
Iflstead  of  revealing  them,  he  had  been 
detected  in  them.  He  has  had  no  credit  for 
his  candor,  nor  for  the  olter  uneonsckrainess 
of  confirmed  selfishness,  malignity,  or  bad 
feeling  of  any  kind,  which  could  alone  induce 
the  vainest  creature  that  ever  lived  (at  least, 
hi  his  sane  intervsls) ,  to  lay  bare  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  ovm  heart  and  mind  for  .the 
edification  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  was  Boswell's  fiite  to  furnish  the 
rtroMgeat  practical  oonflrmatioa  of  the 
worldly  prudence  of  his  illustrious  friend's 
advice,  never  to  tell  disparaging  stories  of 
himself,  because  they  were  sure  to  be  re- 
peated to  his  disadvantage  when  the  mitigat- 
ing circumstances  of  his  own  narrative  would 
be  forgotten  or  soppremed.    Whentbewhole 


of  his  most  ludicrous  or  degrading  indiscre- 
tions are  brought  together  in  one  glowing 
and  scorching  paragraph,  they  certainly 
look  formidable;  and  for  that  very  reason, 
the  most  scrupolous  care  should  be  taken  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  Jf  Johnson  told  BosweU,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  their  intimacy,  that  he  had  missed  a 
chance  of  immortality  by  not  being  alive 
when  the  **  Dnnciad  "  was  written,  it  might 
have  been  remembered  that  he  wrote  in  sober 
seriousness,  in  the  seventeenth  (Oct.  17, 
1780)  :  '*  I  love  yon  so  well,  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  love  all  that  love  you,  and  that  yoa 
love."  .  .  .  *' Perhaps  it  may  please  God 
to  give  us  some  time  together  before  we  are 
parted."  If  Beauclerc  comically  threatens 
a  correspondent  to  send  Boswell  to  talk  to 
him  if  he  does  not  speedily  return  to  his 
friends,  Beauclerc  was  fond  of  Boswell's 
company,  and  was  zealous  for  his  admission 
to  the  Club.  If  he  was  a  laughing-stock  of 
that  brilliant  society,  so  most  assuredly  was 
Goldsmith ;  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
venture  to  hint,  that  to  be  a  laughing-stock 
is  not  incompatible  with  genius  or  with 
worth.  When  Lord  Stowell  was  asked 
whether  Boswell  was  respected  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  answer  was,  '<  Well,  I  think  he 
had  about  the  proportion  of  respect  that  yoa 
would  guess  would  be  shown  to  a  jolly  fel- 
low."  His  lordship,  adds  Mr.  Groker,  evi- 
dently thought  that  there  vras  more  regard 
than  respect.  Yet  his  Lordship  was  anxious 
to  have  this  jolly  fellow  for  his  brother-in- 
law. 

The  testimony  of  Sir  William  Forbes,  in 
his  *<  Life  of  Beattie,"  to  BoswelPs  merits, 
is  too  striking  to  be  omitted.  « I  have  known 
fow  men  who  possessed  a  stronger  sense  of 
piety  or  more  fervent  devotion  (tinctured,  no 
doubt,  with  some  little  share  of  aopersti- 
tion,  which  had  probably  been,  in  some 
measure,  fostered  by  his  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Johnson),  perhaps  not  always  sufficient  to 
regulate  his  imagination  or  direct  his  con- 
duct ;  yet  still  genuine,  and  founded  both  in 
his  understanding  and  his  heart."  His 
social  offences  almost  all  resolve  themselves 
into  a  certain  bluntness  of  perception  or  ab- 
sence of  sensibility,  which  rendered  him  un- 
conscious of  the  finer  shades  of  conduct  or 
feeling.  He  justified  unauthorized  intru- 
sions into  the  society  of  celebrated  men,  on 
the  ground  that,  if  his  advances  were  ill  re» 
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oeiyed,  he  remained  where  he  was  before, 
making  no  account  of  the  humiliation  or 
the  slight.  He  inyites  himself  to  breakfast 
with  a  clergyman  at  Grantham,  and  when 
he  is  asked  to  dinner  with  a  polite  intimation 
that  the  proposed  breakfast  would  be  incon- 
Tenient,  he  exclaims :  '*  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this?  How  can  breakfasting  be 
inoonyenient  to  a  family  that  dines?"  He 
starts  the  question  whether,  when  a  man 
knows  that  some  of  his  intimate  friends  are 
invited  to  the  house  of  another  friend  with 
whom  they  are  all  equally  intimate,  he  may 
join  them  without  an  inyitation.  Johnson : 
"No,  Sir,  he  is  not  to  go  when  he  is  not  in- 
vited. They  may  be  invited  on  purpose  to 
abuse  him"  (smiling).  Boswell  was  just 
the  man  to  increase  the  hilarity  of  a  conviv- 
ial meeting,  or  to  promote  conversation  in 
an  intellectual  one.  He  had  inexhausti- 
ble good  humor  and  vivacity.  He  sang  a 
good  song,  was  a  capital  mimic,  and  was 
always  prepared  to  obviate  "the  painful 
effect  of  the  dreary  void,  when  there  is  a 
total  silence  in  a  company  for  any  length  of 
time,"  by  leaping,  with  the  self-devotion  of 
another  Curtius,  into  the  gulf.  He  had  a 
large  stock  of  miscellaneous  topics  producible 
at  the  shortest  notice,  and  (to  borrow  Dr. 
Johnson *s  phrase)  fecundity  of  images  for 
their  illustration.. 

Several  apt  metaphors  have  been  already 
quoted  from  the  "  Boswelliana,*'  and  many 
more  might  easily  be  selected  from  his  letters 
or  journals ;  as  when  he  compares  himself, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  bringing  Johnson  ac- 
quainted with  Paoli,  to  an  isthmus  connect- 
ing two  great  continents ;  or  his  remark  in 
allusion  to  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton *s  rebuke 
that,  when  he  recollected  that  his  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  by  so  dignified  a  beauty, 
he  had  that  kind  of  consolation  which  a  man 
would  feel  who  is  strangled  by  a  silken  cord ; 
or  his  argument  that  a  man  who  is  not 
easily  made  drunk  is  most  injured  by  drink- 
ing :  "  A  fortress  which  soon  surrenders,  has 
its  walls  less  shattered  than  when  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance  is  made."  This  kind  of 
fiincy  animates  and  diversifies  conversation, 
and  goes  far  towards  making  an  agreeable 
member  of  society.  Bosweirs  tons  mots 
may  not  suffice  to  found  the  reputation  of  a 
wit,  but  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  say  of 
him  in  this  capacity,  what  Johnson  said  of 
Churchill  as  a  poet :  "  To  be  snre,  he  Is  a 


tree  that  cannot  produce  good  fruit ;  he  onlj 
bears  crabs.  But,  Sir,  a  tree  that  prodaoes 
a  great  many  crabs  is  better  than  a  tree 
which  produces  only  a  few." 

Contemporaneonsly  with  these  Letters  hu 
appeared,  by  an  opportune  coincidence,  a 
very  remarkable  addition  to  what  may  be 
termed  our  Johnsonian  literature ;  namely, 
the  biographical  and  critical  article  on  John- 
son in  the  new  edition  of  the  "  Encyclop»> 
dia  Britannioa."     It  is  authenticated  bj 
the  initials  T.  B.  M.,  and  is  the  avowed 
composition  of  the  eminent  writer  whoee 
sweeping  condemnation  of  Boswell  we  have 
ventured  to  contest.    When  Sheridan,  after 
producing  his  finest  comedy,  suspended  his 
labors  for  the  stage,  it  was  whispered  tbak 
he  was  afraid  of  the  author  of  the  "  School 
for  Scandal."    Mr.  Macaulay  might  have 
been  excused  if  he  had  been  reluctant  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  author  of 
the  account  of  Johnson  comprised  in  the 
essay  on  Mr.  Groker's  «  Boswell."  So  fiir 
as  it  went,  this  sketch  hardly  admitted  of 
improvement,  but  it  was  susceptible  of  e» 
largement  and  ekpansion ;  for  the  Doctor's 
personal  peculiarities  had  been  di^phed  off  by 
a  few  rapid  and  broad,  although  firm  and 
masterly,  strokes  of  the  brush ;   and  tiie 
analytical  examination  of  his  writings  was 
postponed.    The  artide  in  theEnoydopftdia 
(which  woold  fill  about  forty  of  our  pagei), 
comprises  a  dear,  concise,  and  complete  ap- 
preciation of  him  in  each  phase  or  aspect  of 
his  literary  character, — as  a  poet,  a  moral 
essayist,  a  critic,  and  a  lexicographer.   This 
is  entirely  new  matter,  and  as  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  its  being  republished 
in  a. separate  or  more  acoessible  form, we 
propose  to  extract  a  few  paragraphs.   Ut 
us  first,  however,  indulge  ourselves  and  our 
readers  by  copying  one  in  which  Mr.  Macao- 
lay  has  modified— ^t  all  events  has  expressed 
in  milder  and  admirably  chosen  terms— his 
opinion  of  Johnson's  religion. 

*<  A  deep  melancholy  took  poseession  of 
him,  and  gave  a  dark  tinge  to  all  bis  vi®^ 
of  haman  nature  and  of  human  destiny. 
Such  wretchedness  as  he  endured  has  driven 
many  men  to  shoot  themselves  or  drown 
themselves.  But  he  was  under  no  tempta- 
tion to  commit  suicide.  He  was  sick  of  Iif<B ! 
but  he  was  afraid  of  death ;  and  be  shod- 
dered  at  every  sight  or  sound  which  reminded 
him  of  the  inevitable  hour.  In  religion  he 
foond  bnt  little  comfort  during  his  long  and 
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fieqnent  iiii  of  dejection ;  for  his  Teligion 
partook  of  his  own  character.  The  Iigbt 
from  heaven  Rhone  on  him  indeed,  but  not  in 
a  direct  line,  or  with  its  own  pare  splendor. 
The  rayi  bad  to  eftropgle  thvoagh  a  distorbing 
uediiua ;  tber  reaped  him  refraeted,  dalled 
aad  diMolored  bj  the  thick  gloom  which  had 
lettled  on  his  soul ;  and,  though  tbej  might 
be  sufficiently  clear  to  guide  him,  were  too 
dim  to  cheer  him." 

The  sketch  of  <<  Titty  "  (Boswell  prints 
'^Tetty")  borders  on  the  caricature;  and 
tbeintnates  of  Bolt  Court  are  also  grouped 
uid  drawn  in  a  fashion  which  partakes 
nmewhat  of  the^  license  of  a  fancy  piece : 

"At  the  bead  of  the  establishment  Johnson 
Bad  placed  an  old  lady  named  Williams, 
whose  chief  recommendations  were  her  blind- 
neB8  and  her  poverty.  But,  in  spite  of  her 
normars  and  reproaches,  he  gave  an  asylum 
to  another  lady  who  was  as  poor  as  herself, 
Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whose  family  he  had  known 
many  years  before  in  Staffordshire.  Room 
vai  foond  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Des- 
aoQllns,  and  for  another  destitute  damsel, 
who  was  generally  addressed  as  Miss  Car- 
nichael,  but  whom  her  generous  host  called 
Polly.  An  old  quack  doctor  named  Levett, 
who  bled  and  dosed  coal-heavers  and  haokney- 
ooacbmen,  and  received  for  fees  cmsts  of 
bnsd,  bits  of  baoon,  glasses  of  gin,  and 
iometimes  a  little  copper,  oompleted  this 
Btnoge  menagerie. ' ' 

Oan  this  be  the  Levett  of  Johnson 'd  oele- 
^ted  verses? — 

**  Lb  misery's  darkest  caverns  known. 
His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  angnish  ponr'd  his  groan. 
And  lonely  want  retired  to  die. 

**  Kg  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
Ko  petty  guns  disdained  by  pride. 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied.*' 

^ere  eoalheaTers  and  hackney-coachmen  the 
■ole  or  principal  occupants  of  misery's  darkest 
avems,  or  were  glasses  of  gin  amongst  the 
modest  daily  wants  of  their  benefactor? 

We  pass  on  to  those  portions  of  the  artide 
which  command  assent  by  their  justness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  view,  as  well  as  admi- 
fttion  for  the  point  and  yigor  of  the  style. 
After  touching  lightly  on  Johnson's  contri- 
l^utions  to  the  '*  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and 
ihowing  how  the  debates  which  he  co*bposed, 
nther  than  reported,  for  that  miscellany, 
vere  warped  and  discolored  by  his  prejudices, 
^'  Macaulay  proceeds  to  describe  the  cir- 
c^unstanoes  which  preceded  and  aooompaniod 


the  eoabiTO  moralist's  first  appearance  as  a 
poet,  by  the  publication  of  '*  London  ">  in 
1738.  What  may  be  called  the  compfinion 
poem,  the  *'  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes," 
was  not  published  till  eleven  years  after- 
wards, when  the  author's  reputation  was 
fully  established,  and  he  had  been  two  years 
at  work  on  his  Dictionary.  The  critical 
biographer  has  evidently  not  made  up  his 
mind  whether  the  palm  of  superiority  belongs 
to  Juvenal  or  his  imitator ;  but,  taking  it 
as  a  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
most  of  the  essential  qualities  of  poetxj, 
Johnson  has,  in  the  **  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,' '  surpassed  his  prototype.  Sir  Wal- 
ter &ott  told  Ballantyne  that  he  had  more 
pleasure  in  reading  <*  London "  and  the 
** Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  than  any 
other  poetical  composition  he  could  mention ; 
and  *<  I  think,"  adds  Ballantyne,  '*  I  never 
saw  his  countenance  more  indicative  of  high 
admiration  than  while  reciting  aloud  from 
these  productions."*  Byron,  in  his  diary 
(1821)  sets  down :  **  Read  Johnson's  <  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes ; '  all  the  examples  and 
the  mode  of  giving  them  sublime,  as  well  as 
the  latter  part,  with  the  exception  of  an  oc> 
casional  couplet.  'Tis  a  grand  poem ;  and 
so  true  I  true  as  the  JOth  of  Juvenal  him- 
self." Johnsoti  received  fifteen  guineas  for 
the  copyright,  only  fiv§  guineas  more  than 
was  paid  for  **  London,"  which  ivas  pub- 
lished without  his  name,  and  before  he  had 
a  name  of  sufficient  eminence  to  excite  in- 
terest or  attract  readers. 

A  few  days  after'  the  publication  of  the 
*«  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  his  tragedy, 
'<  Irene,"  was  brought  on  the  stage.  It 
must  have  been  considerably  advanced  before 
he  left  Lichfield,  for  Boswell  relates  that 
when  Gilbert  Walmesley  (registrar  of  the 
Ecdesiastioal  Court),  to  whom  he  read  what 
he  had  done,  objected  that  he  had  brought 
his  heroine  into  great  distress  too  soon,  and 
asked,  **  How  can  you  possibly  contrive  to 
plunge  her  into  deeper  calamity  ?  "  Johnson 
replieid,  '*  Sir,  I  can  pat  her  into  the  Spirit- 
ual Court."  At  Garrick's  suggestion,  he 
resolved  to  deepen  the  catastrophe  by  having 
her  strangled  upon  the  stage.  She  was  to 
speak  two  lines  with  the  bovrstring  round 
her  neck.  The  audience  cried  out  murder ^ 
and  she  was  obliged  to  go  off  the  stage  alive. 
In  all  the  snbseqnent  representations,  sl|e 
♦  Lockbarf  s  Ufe  of  Scott,  voL  iL 
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VA8  eirried  oiF  to  be  ttrangled  behind  the 
ecenes.  Some  other  alterations  proposed  by 
Ganick  were  sturdily  resisted  by  the  author, 
who  told  Dr.  Taylor,  when  he  attempted  to 
mediate,  '*  Sir,  the  fellow  wants  me  to  make 
Mahomet  run  mad,  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  tossing  his  hands  and  kicking 
his  heels. '^ 

The  <<  Rambler  "  oame  out  every  Tuesday 
and  Saturday,  from  March,  1750,  to  March, 
1752.  Mr.  Macaulay  describes  it  as  enthn- 
«ias£ically  received  by  a  few  eminent  men, 
although  little  relished  by  the  public,  and 
he  states  fairly  enough  the  decision  of  pos- 
terity : 

**  On  the  question  of  preeedenbe  between 
Addison  and  Johnson,  a  Question  which, 
seventy  years  ago,  was  muon  disputed,  pos- 
terity has  pronounced  a  decision  'nrom  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  Sir  Roger,  his  chaplain 
and  his  butler,  Will  Wimble  and  WiU 
Honeycomb,  the  '  Vision  of  Mirza,'  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Retired  Citizen,'  the 
'fiverlastmg  Club/  the'Dunmow  Flitch,' 
the  *  Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Sfaalum,'  the 
'  Visit  to  the  Exchange,'  and  the  *  Visit  to 
the  Abbey,'  are  known  to  everybody.  But 
many  men  and  women,  even  of  highly  eulti- 
vated  minds,  are  unacquainted  with  Squire 
Bluster  aud  Mrs.  Busy,  Quisquilius  and 
Venustulus,  the  <  Allegory  of  Wit  and 
Learning,'  the  *  Chronicles  of  the  Revolu- 
tions of  a  Garret,'  and  the  sad  fiUe  of '  Anfn- 
gait  and  Ajut.' " 

If  Mr.  Macaulay  ^s  pezvonal  observation  and 
experience  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  <<  Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Sfaalftm,"  the 
«<  Visit  to  the  Szehange,"  the  <«  Visit  to  the 
Abbey,"  or  any  other  of  the  best  papers  in 
the  <<  Spectator,"  not  excepting  the  admira-, 
ble  critical  essays),  are  <<  known  to  every- 
body," he,  has  been  extremely  foftixnate  in 
his  society.  To  the  -shame  of  the  •rising 
generation  and  their  instructors,  be  it 
spoken,  the  British  essayists  no  longer  form 
an  kidispenaable  part  of  the  education  of  the 
most  cultivated  class  of  either  sex ;  and  the 
late  Mr.  Rogsfs  once  complained  in  our 
hearing :  "  I  ww  not  undentood,  yesterday, 
when  I  talked  to  a  bndding  legislator  ubout 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport ;  and  hm  is  a  young 
lady  who  soppoesB  Seged,  Emperor  of  Ethi- 
opia, to  be  one  of  the  tawdry  potentates 
discovered  by  Bruce." 

The  *<  Idler  "  is  passed  over  as  <<  a  second 
part  of  the  *  Rambler,'  somewfiat  livelier 
and  somewhat  weaker  than  the  tot  part ;  ". 


and  Mr.  'Macaulay  hastens  on  to  ceniare  the 
tame  plot  and  palpable  anachropisms  of 
''Rasselas,"  without  paying  doe  tribute  to 
its  devated  mocalityi  its  chasteaiog  and 
improving  (if  depreanng)  views  of  life,  its 
sound  maxims  of  conduct,  and  tlie  melan- 
choly grandeur  of  the  style.  Of  the  Diction- 
ary, he  says ; 

**  It  was  indeed  the  first  dictionary  which 
oould  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  definitions 
(diow  so  much  acnteness  of  thought  and  ooin- 
mand  of  language,  and  the  passages  quoted 
from  poets,  divines,  and  philosopbezs  are  so 
skilfully  selected,  that  a  leisure  hour  may 
always  be  very  ameably  spent  in  turning 
over  the  pages.  The  fanlts  of  the  book 
reeolf e  themselves,  for  the  mort  part,  into 
one  great  fiiult.  Johnson  was  a  wretched 
etymologist.  He  knew  littie  or  nothing  of 
any  Teutonio  language  exc^  English, 
which,  indeed,  as  he  wrote  it,  was  scarcely  a 
Teutonic  language ;  and  thus  he  wasawo- 
lutely  at  the  mercy  of  J^anius  and  Skinner." 

He  is  equally  summary  in  his  judgment  of 

Johnson's  edition  of  Shakspeare : 

<«  The  preface,  though  it  contains  some 
good  passBges,  is  not  m  his  best  maimer. 
The  most  vuuable  notes  ave  those  in  which 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  bow  at- 
tentively he  had  daring  many  years  observed 
human  life  and  human  nature.  The  beet 
specimen  is  the  note  on  the  character  of 
Bolonius.  Nothing  so  good  is  to  be  found 
even  in  Wilhelm  Meister's  admirable  examin- 
ation of  Hamlet.  But  here  praise  must 
end.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more 
slovenlv,  a  more  wotMmi  edition  of  any 
great  classio.'^* 

Of  the  political  pamphlets,  in  one  of 
which  Johnson  conoeiv«d  himself  to  have 
demolished  Junius,  we  are  told : 

*<  He  had  already  written  two  or  three 
tracts  in  defence  of  the  foreign  and  domestie 
.policy  of  the  government ;  and  those  tracts, 
though  hardlv  worthf  of  him,  were  much 
superior  to  the  crowd  of  pamphlets  which 
lay  on  the  counters  of  Almon  and  Slockdale. 
But  bis  <  Taxation  No  Tyranny  '  was  a  piti- 
aUe  failnre.  The  very  title  was  a  bOW 
phrase,  which  can  have  beoi  recommended 
to  his  ohoice  by  nothing  but  a  jingling  allit- 
eration which  he  ought-  to  have  despised. 
The  arguments  were  such  as  boys  use  in  de- 
bating-societies. The  pleasantly  was  as 
awkward  as  the  gambols  of  a  hippotamus.'* 

This  pamphlet  was  deemed  so  beneath 
Jdinson,  that  he  was  generally  supposed  to 
stand  in  need  of  some  snob  counsel  as  Gil 
Bias  administered  to  the  Arohbishop     Tbia, 
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howBvWy  was  an  error;  hm  facmltiea  ro- 
naised  ttoimpaired  to  his  dyiag  dsj,  ond 
were  nef er  moro  brilliaxitij  diepl&ytd  tblin 
iabis  lasfc  work  of  conBeqaeBee,  the  **  Livee 
of  the  Poets."  His  strength  lay  in  literacy 
histoiy  and  hiegi!a{^hy,  and  froai.  earliest 
yoQth  he  had  been  nneOBBoioiisly  amaflsing 
mterialsibr  such  as  nndertaking.  <*  The 
oenatiTeSy"  we  agree  with  Mr.  Maoanlay, 
<*  are  M  entertainiag  as  any  norel .  The  re- 
narks  OB  lifii  Qjid  on  human  natnre  are  emi- 
nently abxewd  and  profoand.  The  criticisms 
ire  often  ezcellent^  and,  ctob  when  grossly 
and  provokiagly  n^jnst,  wsU  deserve  to  be 
itadied.  For,  however  erroneous  they  mi^ 
be,  they  are  never  silly."  After  notieing 
tbe  ooUoquial  ease  of  ih»  style,  as  eenpatred 
vHlitbfttof  tbe*<  Lifsof  Savagev"--peirha]Mi 
the  ffloet  captivating  of  all  in  other  respeots, 
-Mr.  M&caulay  declares  that  *<  the  best 
ize  perhsfA  tbeee  oif  €owlay»  Bryden,  and 
Pope.  Xhs  very  wwnt  is  beyoad  all  doubt 
thit  of  Gray.** 

JohD8oa*s  dislike  to  Qmj  was  as  strong, 
and  as  difficult  to  trace  to  i-ts  origin,  as  his 
prejudioe  agaiast  the  Scotch.  When.  Bos- 
«c&  demmved  to  the  epithet  of  «  dull,"  as 
tppHed  to  such  a  poet,  Johnson  retorted : 
'*Sir,  be  was  doll  in  company,  dull  in  his 
^t,  dull  everyifriiMew  He  was  doll  in  a 
oew  iray,  and  that  made  many  people  think 
liim  great.  He  was  a  mechanical  poet." 
^  another  occasion  he  called  Gray  « a 
^^vteo  rascal."  Yet  surely  the  aath(»  of 
^  " Elegy"  oad  the  «  Ode  on  a  Distant 
^i^Mpeciof  Eton  College  "  was  at  least  en- 
^  to  the  reverse  of  the  praise  bestowed 
on  ChorchilL  It  might  be  said :  '<  To  be 
Bvre,  he  is  a  tree  that  canaot  prodnoe  ainoh 
fnut;  bat  he  l^ears golden  pippins." 

Hr.  Macaulay  pays  an  earnest  and  elo- 
^&t  tribute  to  Johnson's  colloquial  pow- 
^1  and  speaks  of  the  iBfioeiiee  of  his  con- 
^teationas  altogether  without  a  ^parallel. 
^iebemg  so,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  Hbat 
^  bad  contracted  in  youth,  and  retained  to 
biadjing  day,  tbe  baneful  habit  of  talking 
for  Tiotery .  ^'^  Why,  Ns,  Sir/ '  was  hk  or- 
^^"^  oommencement,  even  when  he  was 
^ut  to  express  his  assent,  or  had  no  antag- 
oniat  to  enconater.  "He  is  now,"  e». 
^^^mi  GavMh,  as  JotosoB.  vm  swiping 
^^^ct^wssdsmd  fttwasdsi  andtessi&ga  pro^ 
option  to  and:  fre,  **  oansidlBring  which  side 
IkwOI  take.''    !Qiis  praclica,  hesideaQaen 


disseminating  after  under  the  g^iise  of 
authority,  is  an  afiont  to  those  who  are 
foreed  into  the  arena  as  0]^nentSv  and  hM 
to  the  temper  of  the  pugnacious  talker ;  bfr* 
cause,  when  worsted,  he  is  wounded  in  hist 
tenderest  part,  his  vanity;  he  can  neither 
fall  back  upon  the  consoiottsneiB  of  truth, 
nor  find  pleasure  in  its  discovery.  n«  b  in 
the  condition  of  a  cheas-phayer  who  has  ooof 
temptttously  vollmteend  to  give  a  knight  or 
bishop,  and  is  beaten.  A  great  deal  of 
Johnson's  overbearing  manner  and  rudeness 
may  be  txaoed  to  this  cause.  Goldsmitk 
complained  that  there  was  no  arguing  irith> 
him,  because,  when  his  pistol  misBed  fire, 
he  knocked  you  down  with  the  butt ;  and 
setf^espeet  indnsed  many  of  ths-ncat  aooom 
plished  of  his  eontem^^oraries  td  keep  aloof 
from  his  society*,  or  (like  Fox  and  Gibbon) 
to  remain  silent  in  it. 

He  himself  one  daiy;  tdd  Boswall, "  That 
is  the  happiest  convarsatibaf  whss»  there  to 
no  competition,  no  vanity,  but  a  calm,  quiet 
interchange  of  sentiments;'*  Here,  how-' 
ever,  he  is  speaking  of  conversation  between 
two  friends;  and  a  littlft  disenssian,  in 
which  honest  convictions  are  trmly  and  qui- 
etly maintained,  is  elsewhere  mentioned  as  a 
desirable  element.  The  fault  of  tbe  best 
modem  society  is  its  too>  great  affwtation  of 
lightness  and  point.  We  use  up  too  many 
subjects  without  sonn^g,  much  less  ex- 
hausting, them.  We  saunter  through  a 
range  of  topicS)  like  the  author  of  the 
**  Castle  of  Indolence  "  in  Lord  Buriington*s 
garden,  with  his  hands  in  his  waistcoat 
pockets,  biting  off  the  sunny  sides  of  the 
peaches.  We  put  too  much  pepper  in  our 
cream  tarts,  and  try  to  liivfrupcs  nothing 
else.  If  the  colloquial  powers  of  the  gener^ 
ation  that  is  just  dying  out  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  what  has  been  preserved  in  recep- 
tacles like  Moore's  Dia«y — a  valuable  and 
amusmg  addition  to  literary  and  social  his- 
tory, in  its  way— what  will  be  thougKt  of 
these  in  comparison  with  the  generation 
that  preceded  them?  Agreat  deal  uadouhtr 
edly  depends  on  the  diasst ;  aaid  if  Boswell 
had  been  an  inmate  of  Holland  Honse  and 
Bowood,  in  the  days  of  Sydney  and  Bobna 
Smith,  Maokiatoi^,  Brougham,  luttreU, 
Begexa,.  Hallain,  Jilhsaolsff ,  Byson,.DeStaei, 
IMleytand,  to.  ^.,  h»  wou^  have  carried 
off  something  more  solid  and  durable  than 
gjossip,  if  AS  msij,  and  aaesdiotes.   AH  wha 
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coincide  with  ni  in  this  opinion,  mast  giye 
him  credit  for  discrimination  and  apprecia- 
tion enough  to  expatiate,  wltbont  losing 
himself,  in  a  mighty  maze  of  wit,  wisdom, 
argument,  learning  and  knowledge;  in 
other  words,  for  a  faculty,  or  set  of  faculties, 
which  no  admixture  of  weakness  -or  vanity 
can  lender  fitting  subjects  for  unmitigated 
reprobation  or.o(mtempt. 

'<  Boswell's  book,"  concludes  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  *'has  done  more  for  him  (Johnson) 
tlum  the  best  of  his  own  books  could  do. 
The  memory  of  other  authors  is  kept  alive 
by  their  works ;  but  the  menory  of  Johnson 
keeps  many  of  his  works   alive."    <'No 


human  being  who  has  been  more  than  sev- 
enty years  in  the  grave,  is  so  well  knovn  to  ^ 
us."  Thdt  be  is  so,  is  good  for  letters,  for 
morals,  for  intellectual  progress,  for  sound 
criticism,  for  truth.  Let  us  not  then  be  ud- 
grateful  to  him  by  whom  the  ripest  frait  of 
this  great  teacher's  mind  has  been  pre- 
served .  Let  us  lament  his  weaknesses,  laagh 
at  his  absurdities,  and  oondemn  his  vioes; 
but  let  us  not  refuse  to  balance  his  merits 
against  his  demerits,  nor  take  advantage  of 
his  indiscreet  candor  to  rank  him  below  all 
who,  equally  powerless  to  resist  temptation, 
have  sought  a  oonvenient  shelter  in  hypoc- 
risy. 


Nbw  AoQUAiHTAiraD. — ^Xt  has  been  frequently 
remarked  that  the  numerous  wars  and  more 
extended  diplomatic  relations,  of  late  years, 
have  had  the  effect  of  greatly  extending  the 
popular  knowledge  of  geography  and  of  modem 
languages,  or,  at  least,  of  fitting  into  our  lan- 
guage a  vast  number  of  ibreign  words  and 
phrases  hitherto  unknown.  Thus,  within  a  few 
years,  most  newspaper  readers  have  become 
passably  fkmiliar  with  Nicaragua  and  California, 
Mexico  and  the  map  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  an 
infinity  of  terrible  Sclavonic  terms,  bom  of  a 
cold  in  the  najtlonal  head  and  ftiroat,  and  made 
known  by  the  Bussianwar.  But  there  is  an- 
other variety  of  more  curious  knowledge  which 
we  are  destined  to  acquire,  probably  within 
the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  of  which 
we  are  as  yet  only  at  the  beginning.  We  refer 
to  a  personal  knowledge  of  many  races  to  which 
the  untravelled  are  at  present  strangers. 

We  were  induced  to  make  this  reflection  by  an 
extract  from  L€  JVbrd — ^the  Bussian  organ  at 
Brussels— to  the  effect  that  the  Bussians  had 
never  travelled  so  much  as  during  the  present 
year;  and  even  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  fiimily  had  fallen  into  the  movement.  It 
is  not  generally  known  that  the  Bussian  is 
naturally  quite  as  predisposed  to  be  hi  traveller 
as  the  Bngliahman.  The  great  difficulty  which 
most  Bussians  have  generally  experienced  in 
getting  permission  to  leave  the  empire,  has  been 
a  complete  check  on  their  desires  in  this  par- 
ticular; but,  of  late,  government  has  manifested 
muoh  indulgenoe,  and  we  may,  consequently, 
expeo^  a  great  streaming  fi}rth  of  hordes  flrom 
the  North.  So  remarkaUe  is  this  disposition  of 
the  Bussian  to  change  ^d  rove,  that  Kohl,  the 
great  traveller,  flmdes  that  he  sees* in  it  some 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Nomadio  spirit,  which 
still  manifests  itself  as  incurable  among  their 
Tartar  cousins.  Let  the  barriers  be  once 
removed — and  the  strong  hand  of  commerce 
cannot  fiiil  to  remove  them,  or  render  them 
more  readily  passable  sad  we  shall  see  tiie 
world  fall  of  the  curious,  restless,  busy  rsoe 
which  is  remarkable  for  presenting  more  points 
of  likeness  and  unlikenees  to  our  own  than  any 
other  extant     What  the  effect  would  be  of 


active  intercourse  between  people  of  sach  t 
singular  character  and  our  own,  it  is  diffioslt  to 
imagine. 

The  Chinese  are  another  race  of  whom  we  sre 
destined  to  see  not  a  little.  What  with  the 
rebellion  at  home,  and  tbo  Gooley  slave  trad« 
abroad,  the  Celestials  are  gradually  hayisg 
thdr  oblique  eyes  opened  to  the  strange  realities 
of  American  Ufe  abroad.  Whether  ciTiliistion 
and  travel  will  ever  have  the  effect  of  remomg 
the  singular  moral  obliquities  under  which  they 
labor,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Chinese,  also, 
like  the  Bussian,  has  (always  exceptmg  his 
peculiar  "moral  obliquity  ")  many  pointi*in 
common  with  the  American.  He  is  oj  nature 
an  arithmetician — a  man  fond  of  plain  common 
sense  and  commercial  pursuits — a  man  avoiding 
poetry  and  flying  to  prone,  and  very  fond  of 
what  he  calls  <*  talkee  leeson,'*  meaning  the  dis- 
cussion of  prudent,  no-nonsense,  straight-for- 
ward doctrines  of  the  Poor  lUchard  order. 

The  Hungarians  are  another  intdligent  raee, 
who  would  travel  all  over  the  earth,  if  they 
could,  and  who  will  yet  be  writing  the  most 
astonishing  names  dreamed  of  in  aU  the  oom- 
binations  of  vowels  and  consonants,  on  oar  hotel 
books.  Not  less  addicted  to  travel  are  their 
neighbors  Uie  Tyrolese,  who  have  been  called 
the  Tankees  of  Europe,  and  who  are,  after 
their  feshion,  a  sort  of  German  Sam  Slicks, 
travelling  to  all  sorts  of  petty  markets,  peddling 
not  only  clothes,  but  home-made  table  coven 
and  stockings,  having  a  joke  with  every  body, 
treating  every  body  politely—- but  nefer  letting 
them  go  until  a  **  trade  '*  has  been  driven  or 
some  article  sold. 

All  of  these  people  and  many  more  will  yet 
become  familiar  objects  in  America.  As  yet 
th^  have  not  ventured  mueh  across  the  ooeao, 
for  their  ideas  of  remaining  on  firm  land  ars 
centuries  old,  and  the  iron  horse  is  a  new  in^ 
venUon.  Their  governments,  too,  dt  as  yet 
with  closed  doors  for  the  great  mass  within. 
Butina  fewyears  thosedourswfil  beqiened, 
and  we  shall  begm  to  realise,  amid  constant 
intercourse  with  strange  races,  the  uneooquerar 
ble  digmty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  and  its 
true  mission  In  the  world. — Phila,  Bulletin. 
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TtudUei  ftoB  tha  Knndi  Ibr  tiM  Sftning  Pott. 

HATCHES  THAT  MEN  MAT  EAT  AND 
CHILDKEN  PLAY  WITH. 

h  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
EoeoDragement  of  Indastry,  M.  Coignet  sab- 
mitted  an  important  paper  relative  to  the  use 
ofpboBphoras  ronge  in  the  preparation  of 
chemical  matches. 

As  at*  present  prepared,  phosphorus 
matches  are  dangerous  in  three  respects :  Ist. 
They  constitute  a  poison,  the  more  danger- 
ous as  it  is  difficult  to  detect  its  presence  in 
the  BjBtem,  and  because  no  antidote  is  known 
kt  its  effects.  Hence  there  is  constant  dan- 
ger to  families  from  the  imprudence  of 
children;  and  criminals  haye  always  at 
band  the  means  of  speedy  and  certain  death. 
2A.  They  are  frequently  the  cause  of  fires ; 
it  is  Bofficient  to  drop  a  match,  or  to  step 
opon  one,  to  cause  combustion  and  accidents. 
3d.  They  are  eminently  dangerous  to  the 
workmen  engaged  in  their  manufacture — 
becaoae  the  phosphorus,  emitting  poisonous 
onanations,  frequently  engenders  a  frightful 
naladj  known  as  necrose  or  jaw  rot,  (carie 
iikmachoire,) 

l^'u  known  that  the  phosphoms  roogs, 
^  morphe,  discovered  by  M.  Schrotter,  is 
obtained  by  submitting  the  ordinary  phos- 
phoms for  sereral  days  to  a  high  tempera- 
tere;  i.  e.,  near  boiling  point.  By  this  ez- 
poBiire— and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  modem  chemistry — the  phos- 
pharos  is  completely  transformed. 

Before  receiving  the  prolonged  action  of 
^  caloric,  the  phosphoms  is  white  and 
^usparent ;  after  the  etposure  it  is  brown 
tad  opaque.  Before,  it  is  as  soil  as  wax ; 
afterwards,  as  hard  as  Srystal.  Before»  it  is 
^ble  at  forty  centigrades ;  afterwards,  it  u 
Botfloat  less  than  180  degrees.  Before,  it 
> combustible  at  the  ordinary  temperature; 
afterwards,  it  is  not  so  at  less  than  180  de- 
P^'  Before,  it  gives  abundant  emana- 
^ ;  afterwards,  it  produces  none,  and  is 
^lately  odorless.  Before,  it  is  easily  dis- 
Mlved  in  oils,  alkalis,  sulphate  of  carbon, 
ud  even  ia  the  joioes  of  the  stomach ;  after- 
*^,  it  is  completely  indissoluble  in  any  of 


hi  a  word,  the  heat  ^ves  to  the  phos- 
phoms entirely  new  properties,  and  renders 
it  emmently  proper  to  be  substituted  for  the 
^'f^mij  article  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
^mical  matches.    In  elfoct,  there  are  no 


emanations  of  any  kind  which  can  engender 
cariousness  in  the  maxillary  bones  of  the 
workmen,  nor  poison  them  in  any  way. 
Numerous  experiments  by  varibus  observers, 
— ^among  them  Dr.  Gausse,  M.  Bussey,  MM. 
Chevalier,  father  and  son,  MM.  Orfila  and 
Bigout,  &cr.f  &o., — and  which  have  been  re- 
peated at  the  school  of  Alfort,  have  abun* 
dantly  established  the  harmless  nature  of 
the  phosphorus  rouge.  Strong  doses  have 
been  administered  to  animals  without  disas- 
trous rteults ;  whereas  the  smallest  quanti- 
ties of  the  ordinary  article  produce  speedy 
death. 

The  practical  result  of  this  seems  very 
simple.  To  avoid  the  dangers  which  result 
from  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus 
in  matches,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the 
phosphoms  rouge,  which  oontiuns  no  poison- 
ous properties,  and  which  igtytes  with  diffi- 
culty. In  this  view  of  the  case  the  substi- 
tatiOQ  would  seem  to  be  a  public  benefit. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  unanimous  concluaon 
of  the  Hygiene  Council  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  the  General  Sanitary  Council. 

But  a  difficulty  presented  itself  to  the 
government,  which  was  quite  ready  to  im- 
pose upon  manufhcturers  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  phosphorus  rouge  in  the  preparation  of 
matches.  The  ronge  does  not  ignite  as 
eadly  as  the  white  phosphorus ;  hence  it 
was  necessary  to  mix  with  it  a  very  combus- 
tible substance— chlorate  of  potash.  Now 
the  mixture  of  materials  so  explosive  as  chlo- 
rate of  potasse  and  phosphorus  was  very 
dangerous  to  the  laborers  and  manufacturers, 
who  were  in  constant  fear  of  explosion  and 
fixe.  Hence  the  manufacturers  have  evinced 
a  great  repugnance  to  the  substitution,  and 
their  resistance,  which  seemed  reasonable, 
has  prevented  the  intervention  of  the  gol^ 
emment* 

But  a  happy  idea  oocuned  to  M.  Lund- 
storm,  a  Swede,  which  obviates  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  arisen.  M.  Lundstorm 
uses  the  phosphorus  rouge  and  the  chlorate 
of  potasse,  but  he  uses  them  separately. 
He  puts  the  chlorate  of  potasse  upon  the 
matches,  and  applies  the  phosphorus  rouge 
to  a  surface  by  itself,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  surface  used  for  friction  with  ordinary 
matches.  At  the  least  contact — the  least 
friction  of  the  match  dipped  in  chlorate  of , 
potasse,  with  this  phosphorated  surface,  com- 
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bostioii  takeB  place.  With  thu  iogenioos 
disposition,  all  the  inooDveoienoes,  all  ite 
dangers  of  chemical  maftches  are  aToided. 
They  are  by  no  means  poisonous,  and  leaye 
DO  poisonous  properties  upon  the  surface  or 
phosphorus  plates  wheae  they  axe  rubbed. 
They  emit  no  vapor  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  there  is  no  injury  to  the  workmen. 

We  may  add,  finally, — and  this  may  bO' 
the  capital  point  of  the  invention,"— that  the 
matches  do  not  contain  phosphorus ;  neither 
are  they  combustible  by  themselves^  and  can 
only  ignite  when  rubbed  upon  the  phoa>ho- 
rated  surface  described.  It  results  that, 
provided  this  surface  is  placed  beyond  t^ir 
reach,  children  can  haniJUb  Uiem  with  impu- 
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nity.  OombufeiDO*  oaoDot,  a»  bow,  ^  pro- 
duoed  by  rubbings  matofasB  vpon  a  box  in  the 
pocket.  It  wiii  be  rememberBd  that  re- 
cently Madame  de  Fitqames  has  been  burned 
alive  by  treading  upon  a  match  while  walk" 
ing  in  her  garden. 

How  many  causes  of  fires  are  avoided  by; 
this  simple  and  valuable  conception  of  Mon* 
sieur  Lundstorm  !  What  a  guaran|y  of  se- 
curity have  we  in  this  for  carrying  matches, 
which  have  oansed  so  many  disasters  upon 
sea  and  land !  If  our  Insurance  CompaDies 
have  a  heart  to  recognize  him,  they  will 
place  in  thdur  offices  the  bust,  of  the  humble 
SwedflU 
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SzBBL  BT  EiiSOisiGiTT. — ^Thc  Loudoii  Joup- 
nal  gives  an  account  of  some  interesting  experi- 
ments designed* to  test  the  newly  discovered 
powers  of  converting  iron  into  steel  by  a  current 
of  electricity,  paised  through  the  iron  when 
placed  in  a  ftirnace,  and  imJMded  in  charooaL 
The  furnace  used,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
was  fitted  with  two  distinctly  separate  and  in- 
dependent compartments  or  boxes.  One  was 
filled  with  the  common  Swedish  or  bar  iron, 
and  the  other  with  serap  and  bar  iron  indis- 
criminately mixed  in.  about  equal  proportions— 
the  former  was  intended  to  be  not  so  highly 
carbonized  as  the  latter.  The  battery  was 
placed,  and  generally  so  arranged,  that  the- 
electric  current  should  pass  either  through  botii, 
or  throueh  only  one  of  tliese  compifftments 
respectivdy,  as  required.  After  the  furxiace 
had  been  brought  to  the  proper  temperature, 
which  occupied  the  usual  time,  the  battery  was 
set  in  action;  the  electric  current  was  passed 
tiirough  both  boxes  simultaneouriy  fbr  24i  hours*, 
when  a  trial  bar  was  drawn  firom  the  box  which 
contained  the  bar  iron  required  in  only  the  lesser 
degree  to  be  carbonized.  From  the  various 
teats  to  which  this  bar  was  subjeoted,  it  was 
ftoad  to  be  sufficiently  earboniiBd,  or  converted 
into  steel,  akhough  it  was  deemed  expedient  that 
the  action  of  the  current  of  eleotncity  should 
be  continued  another  six  hours,  for^  soaking, 
making  the  entire  period  of  thirty  hours  con- 
tinuously. The  current  was  appfied  to  the 
remaining  box  or  compartment  ahme  for  72 
hours  in  addition,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  the  action  of  the  battery  was  suspended, 
and  the  ftimace  was  allowed  gradually  to  cool 
EBghly  carbonised  steel  was  fcmnd  to  kave 
resulted,  which  waa  thus  produced  tilureui^ 
continuous  eleotzioal  agency.  The  quantity  of 
iron  which  for  the  longost  period  had  hsxsu  sub- 


jected to  the  eleefiiSe  current  was  found  in  the 
highest  degree  te  possess  the  respective  qualities 
of  hardness  and  carbonization.  These  ezperv 
ments  maybe  regarded  as  of  speciid  import 
ance. 

Paper  ntox  Wood. — ^Among  the  varioos 
articles  proposed  as  substitutes  for  rags  in  the 
manuflMture  of  paper  are  wood  and  ]^.  In 
the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Brooman>  of  London, 
for  tiie  production  of  paper  from  wood,  iiucMi>' 
ery  is  used'  consisting  of  a  millstone  or  niQr 
stones,  or  metal  roller,  cylinders,  or  rasps  wiUi 
roughened  surfiices,  which  are  caused  to  act 
upon  blocks  or  pieces  of  wood  held  in  a  frame, 
always  in  the  direetion  of  the  grain  thereof,  a 
current  or  stream  of  water  being  directed  on 
the  stone  or  other  reducing  agent  immediately 
before  its  contact  with  the  wood.  A  guage  is 
provided  to  prevent  the  passage  wi&  the  irster 
of  such  portions  of  the  wood  or  woody  fibres  as 
may  not  be  snfiScienily  reduced.  The  fibres 
come  from  the  stones,  rollers,  cylinders,  or 
rasps  in  a  state  of  pulp,  and  are  passed  throagn 
sieves  of  dl£ferent  guages,  fh>m  which  they  are 
taken  to  be  applied  to  the  manufhotnre  of  diier- 
ent  qualities  of  paper.  The  pulp  thus  obtained 
may  be  mixed  with  rag  pulp,  and  with  varioos 
other  ingredients  nowemplc^ed  in  the  mann&o^ 
tuze  of  paper,  and  the  pulp  it  subjected  to  forffi 
it  into  paper.  The  wo«i  pulp  may  be  bleached 
by  any  oniinary  process,  or  by  mixing  it  with  a 
solujtioa  of  carlxmato  of  soda  or  soda  ash,  and 
subsequentiy  with  a  solution  of  almn^,  the 
strength  of  these  solutions  being  regulated  by 
tiie  degree  of  whiteness  desii^.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  twoehemical  bodies  in  thor 
respective  solntbns  are  abont  two  te  one.  Tbe 
totol  quantity  of  both  required  is  about  one- 
tenth  by  weight  of  the.  pulp  operated  on. 
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From  Bkekwood'a  Migudne. 
MR.  GILFIL'S  LOVE-STORY. 

CHAPTER   I. 

When  old  Mr.  Gilfil  died,  thirty  years  ago, 
there  was  general  sorrow  in  Shepperton ;  and 
if  black  cloth  had  not  been  hang  roand  the 
polpib  and  reading-desk,  by  order  of  his 
nephew  and  principal  legatee^  the  parish- 
iooen  would  certainly  have  sabscribed  the 
Beeessary  sum  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
rather  than  allow  such  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
be  wanting.  All  the  farnfers'  wives  brought 
oat  their  black  bombazines ;  and  Mrs.  Jen- 
oiogB,  at  the  Wharf,  by  appearing  the  first 
Sanday  after  Mr.  Gilfil's  death  in  her  sal- 
oon-colored ribbons  and  green  shawl,  ex- 
cited the  severest  remark.  To  be  sure,  Mrs. 
^ingB  was  a  new-comer,  and  town-bred, 
n  that  she  conld  hardly  be  expected  to  have 
very  clear  notions  of  what  was  proper ;  but, 
uMrs.  Liggins  observed  in  an  under-tone  to 
Hn.  Parrot  when  they  were  coming  out  of 
church,  "  Her  husband,  who  had  been  born 
i'  the  parish,  might  ha*  told  her  better." 
^  unreadiness  to  put  on  black  on  all  availa- 
^  occasions,  or  too  great  an  alacrity  in 
pQttmg  it  off,  argued,  in  Mrs.  Liggin's  opin- 
i<A)'a  dangerous  levity  of  character,  and  an 
Qutataral  insenubility  to  the  essential  fitness 
(^  things. 

"Some  folks  canH  a-bear  to  put  off  their 
^n,"  she  remarked ;  '*  but  that  was  never 
^  way  i'  my  family.  Why,  Mrs.  Parrot, 
^  the  time  I  was  married  till  Mr.  Liggins 
<Sed,  nine  years  ago,  come  Gandlemss,  I  niver 
»w  out  o'  black  two  year  together  !•" 

''Ah,"  sud  Mrs.  Parrot,  who  was  coo- 
|<^08  of  inferiority  in  this  respect,  *'  there 
%'t  many  families  as  have  had  so  many 
'^tha  as  yours,  Mrs.  Li^ns.'* 

Hn.  Liggins,  who  was  an  elderly  widow 

well  left,"  reflected  with  complacency  that 
^-  Parrot^s  observation  was  no  more  than 

• 

^1  and  that  Mrs.  Jennings  very  likely  be- 
''»ged  to  a  family  which  had  had  no  funerals 
^•peakof. 

Sren  dirty  Dame  Fripp,  who  was  a  very 
^  church-goer,  had  been  to  Mrs.  Uackit 
^  ^g  a  bit  of  old  crape,  and  with  this  sign 
^  grief  pinned  on  her  little  coal-scuttle  bon- 
^^i  was  seen  dropping  her  curtesy  opposite 
^  reading-desk.  This  manifestation  of  re- 
"Pwt  towards  Mr.  Gilfil's  memory  on  the 
put  of  Dame  Fripp  had  no  theological  bear- 
H  whatever.     It  was  due  to  an  event  which 
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had  occurred  some  years  back,  and  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  had  left  that  grimy  old  lady 
as  indifferent  to  the  means  of  grace  as  ever. 
Dame  Fripp  kept  leeches,  and  was  under- 
stood to  have  such  remarkable  influence  over 
those  wilful  animals  in  inducing  them  to  bite 
under  the  most  unpromising  circumstancps, 
that  though  her  own  leeches  were  usually 
rejected,  from  a  suspicion  that  they  had  lost 
their  appetite,  she  herself  was  constantly 
called  in  to  apply  the  more  lively  individuals 
furnished  from  Mr.  Pilgrim's  surgery,  when, 
as  was  very  often  the  case,  one  of  that  clever 
man*s  paying  patients  was  attacked  with  in- 
flammation. Thus  Dame  Fripp,  in  addition  to 
'*  property  **  supposed  to  yield  her  no  less 
than  half-a-crown  a-week,  was  in  the  receipt 
of  professional  fees,  the  gross  amount  of 
which  was  vaguely  estimated  by  her  neigh- 
bors as  "  pouns  an'  pouns."  Moreover,  she 
drove  a  brisk  trade  in  lollipop  with  epicurean 
urchins,  who  recklessly  purchased  that  luxu-  . 
ry  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  per  cent. 
Nevertheless,  with  all  these  notorious  sources 
of  income,  the  shameless  old  woman  con- 
stantly pleaded  poverty,  and  begged  for 
scraps  at  Mrs.  Ilackit's,  who,  though  she  al- 
ways said'Mrs.  Fripp  was  *'  as  false  as  two 
folks,"  and  no  better  than  a  miser  and  a 
heathen,  had  yet  a  leaning  towards  her  as 
an  old  neighbor. 

'*  There's    that  case-hardened  old  Judy 
a-coming  after  the  tea-leaves  agun,"  Mrs. 
Hackit  would  say  ;  '*  an'  I'm  fool  enough  to* 
give  'em  her,  though  Sally  wants  'em  all  the* 
while  to  sweep  the  floors  with  I  " 

Such  was  Dame  Fripp,  whom  Mr.  Gilfil,. 
riding  leisurely  in  top-boots  and  spurs  from, 
doing  duty  at  Enebley  one  warm  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, observed  sitting  in  the  dry  ditch  near 
her  cottage,  and  by  her  side  a  large  pig,  who« 
with  that  ease  and  confidence  belonging  to- 
perfect  friendship,  was  lying  with  his  head, 
in  her  lap,  and  making  no  effort  to  play  thsu 
agreeabje  beyond  an  occasional  grunt. 

"Why,  Mistress  Fripp,"  said  the  Vicar,. 
*'  I  didn't  know  you  ^had  such  a  fine  pig.. 
You'll  have  some  ra^ge  <  flitches  at  Christ- 
mas ! "  ^^ 

**  £h,  God  forbid !  My  son  gev  him«me 
two  'ear  ago,  an'  he's  Jb^en  company  to  m# 
iver  sin'.  I  couldn't  find  i'  my  heart  to  part 
wi'm,  if  I  niver  knowed  the  taste  o'  bacon- 
fat  again." 

"  Why,  he'll  eat  his  head  off,  and  yours- 
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too.     How  can  jou  go  on  keeping  a  >pig,  and 
making  nothing  by  him !  ** 

**0,  he  picks  a  bit  hiflself  wi'  rootin',  and 
I'dooant  mind  doin'  wi'ont  to  gie  him  sam- 
mat.  A  bit  o'  coompany's  meat  an*  drink 
too,  an'  he  follen  me  aboat  an'  grants  when 
I  spake  to'm,  just  like  a  Christian." 

Mr.  Gilfil  laughed,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  said  good-by  to  Dame  Fripp, 
without  asking  her  why  she  had  not  been  to 
ehuTch,  or  making  the  slightest  effort  fbr  her 
sphritoal  edification.  But  the  next  day  he 
ordered  his  man  David  to  take  her  a  great 
piece  of  bacon,  with  a  message,  saying,  the 
parson  wanted  to  make  sure  that  Mrs.  Fripp 
would  know  the  taste  of  bacon-fat  again. 
So,  when  Mr.  Gilfil  died.  Damp  FHpp  mani- 
fested her  gratitude  and  reverence  in  the  sim- 
ple dingy  fashion  I  have  mentioned. 

You  already  suspect  that  the  Vioar  did  not 
shine  in  the  more  spiritual  functions  of  his 
office ;  and  indeed,  the  utmost  I  can  say  for 
him  In  this  respect  is,  that  he  performed 
those  functions  with  undeviating  attention  to 
brevity  and  dispatch.     He  had  a  lai^  heap 
of  short  sermons,  rather  yellow  and  worn  at 
the  edges,  from  which  he  took  two  every 
Sunday,  securing  perfect  impartiality  in  the 
•election  by  taking  them  as  they  came  with- 
out reference  to  topics  ;  and  having  preached 
one  of  these  sermons  at  Shepperton  in  the 
.morning,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
'hastily  with  the  other  in   his   pocket    to 
:Knebley,  where  he  officiated  in  a  wonderful 
tlittle  church,  vrith  a  checkered  pavement 
"Which  had  once  rung  to  the  iron  tread  of 
ffliilitary  monks,  with  coats  of  arms  in  clus- 
(ters  on  the  lofty  roof,  marble  warriors  and 
•their  wives  without  noses  occupying  a  large 
i^proportion  of  the  area,  and  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, with  their  heads  very  much  on  one  side, 
'holding  didactic  ribbons,  painted  in  fresco  on 
*the  walls.     Here,  in  an  absence  of  mind  to 
•which  he  was  prone,  Mr,  Gilfil  would  some- 
'  times  forget  to  take  off  his  spurs  before  put- 
>ting  on  his  surplioerr  uid  only  become  aware 
of  the  omiesion  by  filBung  something  myste- 
rrionsly  togging  at  t1i6'skirts  of  that  garment 
-as  he  stepped  into  the  reading-desk.     But 
(the'Knebley  farmers  would  as  soon  thought 
of  erificicing  the  mo^  as  their  pa^r.     He 
beloaged  to  the  cdurse  of  nature,  like  mar- 
'kets  and  toll-gates  and  dirty  bank-notes ;  and 
being  a  ^ricar^  his  claim  on  their  veneration 
*liadiMver  been  counteracted  by  an  exasperat- 


ing claim  on  their  pockets.  Some  oC  them, 
who  did  not  indulge  in  the  superfluity  of  a 
covered  cart  without  springs,  had  dined  half 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual — that  is  to  say, 
at  twelve  o'clock — in  order  to  have  time  for 
their  long  walk  through  miry  lanes,  and 
present  themselves  duly  in  their  places  at 
two  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Oldinport  and  Lady 
Felicia,  to  whom  Knebley  Church  was  a  sort 
of  family  temple,  mode  their  way  among  the 
bows  and  curtesies  of  their  dependants  to  a 
carved  and  canopied  pew  in  the  chancel,  di^ 
fiicdng  as  they  went  a  delicate  odor  of  In- 
dian roses  on  the  ansusoeptible  nostrils  of  the 
congregation. 

The  farmers'  wives  and  children  sate  on 
the  dark  oaken  benches,  but  the  husbands 
usually  chose  the  distinctive  dignity  of  a  stall 
under  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  where, 
when  the  alternation  of  prayers  and  responses 
had  given  place  to  the  agreeable  monotony  of 
the  sermon,  Pater-fiunilias  might  be  seen  or 
heard  sinking  into  a  pleasant  dose,  from 
which  he  infallibly  woke  up  at  the  sound  of 
the  concluding  doxology.  And  then  they 
made  their  way  back  again  through  the  miry 
lanes,  perhaps  almost  as  much  tiie  better  for 
this  simple  weekly  tribute  to  what  they  knew 
of  good  and  right,  as  many  a  more  wakeful 
and  critical  congr^tion  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.   Gilfil,  too,  used  to  make  his   way 
homo  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  for  he 
bad  given  up  the  habit  of  dining  at  Knebely 
Abb^  on  a  Sunday,  having,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,   had  a  very  bitter  quarrel  with   Mr. 
Oldinport,  the  oottsin  and  predecessor  of  the 
Mr.  Oldinport  who  flourished  in  the  Rev. 
Amos  Barton's  time.     That  quarrel  was   a 
sad  pity,  for  the  two  had  had  many  a  good 
day's   hunting    together  when    they   were 
younger,  and  in  those  friendly  times  not  a 
few  members  of  the  hunt  envied  Mr.  Oldin- 
port the  excellent  terms  he  was  on  with   his 
vicar;  fbr,  as  Sir  Jasper  Sitwell  observed, 
"  next  to  a  man's  wife,  there's  nobody  can 
be  such  an  infernal  plague  to  you  as  a  par- 
son, always  under  your  nose  on  your  own 
estate." 

I  fancy  the  original  di&rence  which  led 
to  the  rupture  was  very  slight;  but  Mr. 
Gilfil  was  of  an  extremely  caustic  tarn,  his 
satire  having  a  flavor  of  originality  whicb 
was  quite  wanting  in  his  sermons ;  and  aa 
Mr.  Oldinport's  armor  of  conscious  virtue 
presented  some  considerable  and  conspicaoas 
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g^»,  the  Vioar's  keen-edged  retorts  probably 
Buide  a  few  inoisioDe  too  deep  to  be  forgiven. 
8ach,  at  least,  was  the  view  of  the  ease  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hackit,  who  knew  as  much  of 
the.  matter  as  any  third  person.  For,  the 
T«7  week  after  the  quarrel,  when  presiding 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  for 
the  Prosecution  of  Felons,  held  at  the  Oldin- 
port  Arms,  he  contributed  an  additional  zest 
to  the  conviviality  on  that  occasion  by  in- 
forming the  company  that  "  the  parson  had 
gifea  the  squire  a  lick  with  the  rough  side 
of  his  tongue."  The  detection  of  the  person 
or  persons  who  had  driven  off  Mr.  Parrot *s 
heifer,  could  hardly  have  been  more  welcome 
Mm  to  theShepperton  tenantry,  with  whom 
Mr.  Oldinport  was  in  the  worst  odor  as  a 
kmdlord,  having  kept  up  his  rents  in  spite  of 
&iltag  prices,  and  not  being  in  the  least 
Btong  to  emulation  by  paragraphs  in  the 
provi&cial  newspapers,  stating  that  the 
Honorable  Augustus  Purrwell,  or  Viscount 
Blethers,  had  made  a  return  of  ten  per  cent 
on  their  last  rent-day.  The  fact  was,  Mr. 
Oldinport  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
itudtng  for  Piarliament,  whereas  he  bad  the 
itrongest  intention  of  adding  to  his  unen- 
tailed estate.  Hence,  to  the  Shepperton  far- 
BKT8  it  was  tm  good  as  lemon  with  their  grog 
to  know  that  the  Vicar  had  thrown  out  ear- 
cum  against  the  squire's  charities,  as  little 
better  than  those  of  the  man  who  stole  the 
goose,  and  gave  away  the  giblets  in  alms, 
for  Shepperton,  you  observe,  was  in  a  state 
of  Attic  culture  compared  with  Knebley  ;  it 
bad  turnpike-roads  and  a  public  opinion, 
whereas,  in  the  Boeotian  Knebley,  men's 
Buods  and  wagons  alike  moved  in  the  deep- 
est of  ruts,  and  the  landlord  was  only  grum- 
Med  at  as  a  necessary  and  unalterable  evil, 
like  the  weather,  the  weevils,  and  the  tur- 
nip4y. 

Thus,  in  Shepperton,  this  breach  with  Mr. 
Oldioport  tended  only  to  heighten  that  good 
Q&dentanding  which  the  Vicar  had  always 
ttjoyed  vnth  the  rest  of  his  parishioners, 
^  the  generation  whose  children  he  had 
christened  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
<Wn  to  that  hopeful  generation  represented 
^  Kttle  Tommy  Bond,  who  had  recently 
qnitted  frookB  and  trousers  for  the  severe 
ftmpltcity  of  a  tight  suit  of  corduroys,  re- 
Keved  by  numerous  brass  buttons.  Tommy 
^u  a  sanoy  boy,  Impervious  to  all  impres- 
■ions  of  lererenee,  and  exeeesively  addicted 


to  bumming*t(^  and  marbles,  with  which 
recreative  resources  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
immoderately  distending  the  pockets  of  his 
corduroys.  One  day,  spinning  his  top  on 
the  garden-walk,  and  seeing  the  Vicar  ad* 
vance  directly  towards  it,  at  that  exciting 
moment  when  it  was  beginning  to  "  sleep  " 
magnificently,  he  shouted  out  with  all  the 
force  of  his  lungs,  "  Stop !  don't  knock  my 
top  down,  now!  "  From  that  day  'Mittle 
corduroys"  had  been  an  especial  favorite 
with  Mr.  Gilfi],  who  delighted  to  provoke  his 
ready  scorn  and  wonder,  by  putting  questions 
which  gave  Tommy  the  meanest  opinion  of 
his  xntelleet. 

'*Well,  llttie  Corduroys,  have  they  milked 
the  geese  to-day  1 " 

'*  Milked  the  geese  I  why,  they  don^t  milk 
the  geese  ;  yer  silly !  " 

*'  No !  dear  heart !  why,  how  do  the  gos- 
lings live,  then  ? " 

The  nutriment  of  goslings  rather  tran- 
scending Tommy's  observations  In  natural 
history,  he  feigned  to  understand  this  ques- 
tion in  an  exclamatory  rather  than  an  inter- 
rogatory sense,  and  became  absorbed  in  wind- 
ing up  his  top. 

'*  Ah,  I  see  you  don't  know  how  the  gos- 
lings live !  But  did  you  notice  how  it  rained 
sugar-plums  yesterday  ? "  (Here  Tommy 
became  attentive.)  "  Why,  they  fell  into 
my  pocket  as  I  rode  along.  You  look  in 
my  pocket,  and  see  if  they  didn't." 

Tommy,  without  waiting  to  discuss  the 
alleged  antecedent,  lost  no  time  in  ascertain- 
ing the  presence  of  the  agreeable  consequent, 
for  he  had  a  well-founded  belief  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  diving  Into  the  Vicar*s  pocket. 
Mr.  Gilfil  called  it  his  wonderful  pocket, 
because,  as  he  delighted  to  tell  the  "  young 
shavers"  and  "  two-shoes" — so  he  called  all 
little  boys  and  girls — ^whenever  he  put  pen- 
nies into  it,  they  turned  into  sugar-plums  or 
gingerbread,  or  some  other  nice  thing.  In- 
deed, little  Bessie  Parrot,  a  flaxen-headed 
"  two-shoes,"  very  white  and  fat  as  to  her 
neck,  always  had  the  admirable  directness 
and  sincerity  to  salute  him  with  the  question, 
'*  What  zoo  dot  in  soo  pottet?  " 

Ton  can  imagine,  then,  that  the  christen- 
ing dinners  were  none  the  less  merry  for  the 
presence  of  the  parson.  The  farmers  rel* 
ished  his  society  particularly,  for  he  could 
not  only  smoke  his  pipe,  and  season  the.  de^ 
tails  of  parish  aflhirs  with  abundance  of  dto^ 
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tio  jokes  and  proTerbs,  but,  as  Mr.  Bond 
often  eaid,  no  man  knew  more  than  the 
Vicar  about  the  breed  of  cows  and  horsea. 
He  bad  a  grasing-land  of  bU  own  about  fi?e 
miles  off,  which  a  bailiff,  ostensibly  a  tenant, 
farmed  under  his  direction ;  and  to  ride 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  look  after  the 
buying  and  selling  of  stock,  was  the  old  gen- 
tleman's chief  relaxation,  now  bis  hunting 
days  were  oyer.  To  hear  him  discusnng  the 
respective  merits  of  the  Deronshire  breed  and 
the  short-horns,  or  the  last  foolish  decision  of 
the  magistrates  about  a  pauper,  a  superficial 
observer  might  have  seen  little  difference, 
beyond  his  superior  shrewdness,  between  the 
Vicar  and  his  bucolic  parishioners ;  for  it 
was  his  habit  to  approximate  bis  accent  and 
mode  of  speech  to  theirs,  doubdess  because 
he  thought  it  a  mere  frustration  of  the  pur- 
poses of  language  to  talk  of  '*  shear-hogs  " 
and  "  ewes  ^*  to  men  who  habitually  said 
'*sharrags"  and  '*yowes."  Nevertheless 
the  farmers  themselves  were  perfectly  aware 
of  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  par- 
son, and  had  not  at  all  the  less  belief  in 
him  as  a  gentleman  and  a  clergyman  for  his 
easy  speech  and  familiar  manners.  Mrs. 
Parrot  smoothed  her  apron  and  set  her  cap 
right  with  the  utmost  solicitude  when  she 
saw  the  Vicar  coming,  made  him  her  deepest 
curtsey,  and  every  Christmas  had  a  fat  tur- 
key ready  to  send  him  with  her  '*  duty." 
And  in  the  most  gossipping  colloquies  with 
Mr.  Gilfil,  you  might  have  observed  that 
both  men  and  women  ''minded  their  words," 
and  never  became  indiflerent  to  his  approl>a- 
tion. 

The  same  respect  attended  him  in  his 
strictly  clerical  functions.  The  benefits  of 
baptism  were  supposed  to  be  somehow  bound 
up  with  Mr.  Gilfirs  personality,  so  meta- 
physical a  distinotjfon  as  that  between  a  man 
and  his  office  being,  as  yet,  quite  foreign  to 
the  mind  of  a  good  Shepperton  churchman, 
savoring,  he  would  have  thought,  of  dissent 
on  the  very  face  of  it.  Miss  Selina  Parrot 
put  off  her  marriage  a  whole  month  when 
Mr.  Gilfil  bad  an  attack  of  rheumatism, 
rather  than  be  married  in  a  makeshift  man- 
ner by  the  Milby  curate. 

*' We've  had  a  very  good  sermon  this 
morning,"  was  the  frequent  remark,  after 
bearing  one  of  the  old  yellow  aeries,  heard 
with  all  the  more  satisfiietioQ  because  it  bad 
been  heard  for  the  twentieth  time ;  for  to 


minds  on  the  Shepperton  level  it  is  repetition t 
not  novelty,  that  produces  the  strongest  ef- 
fisot ;  and  phrases,  like  tunes,  are  a  long 
time  making  themselves  at  home  in  the 
brain. 

Mr.  Gilfil's  sermons,  as  you  may  imagine, 
were  not  of  a  highly  doctrinal,  still  less  of  a 
polemical,  cast.  They  perhaps  did  not 
search  the  conscience  very  powerfully ;  for 
you  remember  that  to  Mrs.  Patten,  who  had 
listened  to  them  thirty  years,  the  announce- 
ment that  she  was  a  sinner  appeared  an  un- 
civil heresy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
made  no  unreasonable  demand  on  the  Shep- 
perton intellect— amounting,  indeed,  to  little 
more  than  an  expansion  of  Uie  oondse  thesis, 
that  those  who  do  wrong  will  find  it  the 
worse  for  them,  and  those  who  do  well  will 
find  it  the  better  for  them;  the  nature  of 
vrrong-doing  being  exposed  in  special  aer* 
mens  against  lying,  backbiting,  anger,  sloth- 
fulness,  and  the  like ;  and  well-doing  being 
interpreted  as  honesty,  truthfulness,  charity, 
industry,  and  other  common  virtues,  lying 
quite  on  the  surface  of  life,  and  having  very 
little  to  do  with  cleiap  spiritual  doctrine. 
Mrs.  Patten  understood  that,  if  she  turned 
out  ill-crushed  cheeses,  a  just  retribution 
awaited  her ;  though,  I  fear,  she  made  no 
particular  application  of  the  sermon  on  back- 
biting. Mrs.  Hackit  expressed  herself 
greatly  edified  by  the  sermon  on  honesty, 
the  allusion  to  the  unjust  weight  and  deodt- 
ful  balance  having  a  peculiar  lucidity  for  her, 
owing  to  a  recent  dispute  with  her  grocer  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  she  ever  appeared 
to  be  much  struck  by  the  sermon  on  anger. 

As  to  any  suspicion  that  Mr.  Gilfil    did 
not  dispense  the  pure  Gospel,  or  any  stric- 
tures on  his  doctrine  and  mode  of  delivery, 
such  thoughts  never  visited  the  minds  of  the 
Shepperton  parishioners— of  those  very  few 
parishioners  who,  ten  or  fifteen  years  later, 
showed  themselves  extremely  critical  of  Mr« 
Barton's  discourses  and  demeanor.     But  in 
the  interim  they  had  tasted  that  dangerous 
fruit  of  Che  tree  of  knowledge— innovation 
which  is  well  known  to  open  the  eyes,  often 
in  an  uncomfortiible  manner.    At  present, 
to  find  fault  with  the  sermon  was  regarded 
as  almost  equivalent  to  finding  fault  "with 
religion  itself.     One  Sunday,  Mr.  Hacklt^s 
nephew,  Master  Tom  Stokes,  a  flippant  town 
youth,  greatiy  scandalised  bis  exodlent  i^la* 
tives  by  declaring  that   be  could  write    «« 
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good  a  sermoii  as  Mir.  Gilfil's ;  wheroopon 
Mr.  Hackit  soagbt  to  redace  the  presumptu- 
ooB  youth  to  atter  coDfodion,  by  offering  him 
a  sovereign  if  he  wonld  fulfil  his -vaunt. 
The  sermon  was  written,  however ;  and 
though  it  was  not  admitted  to  be  anywhere 
vitbm  reach  of  Mr.  Gi1fil*s,  it  was  yet  so 
astonishingly  like  a  sermon,  having  a  text, 
three  diyisions,  and  a  concluding  exhortation 
beginning  **  and  now,  my  brethren,"  that 
the  sovereign,  though  denied  formally,  was 
bestowed  informally,  and  the  sermon  was 
pronomiced,  when  Mr.  Stokes'  back  was 
tamed,  to  be  '*  an  uncommonly  diver  thing." 

Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Pickard,  indeed,  of  the  In- 
dependent Meeting,  had  stated  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Rotherby,  for  the  reduction  of  a 
debt  on  New  Zion,  built,  with  an  exuber- 
ance of  faith  and  a  defidency  of  funds,  by 
seceders  from  the  original  Zion,  that  he  lived 
in  a  parish  where  -the  Vicar  was  very 
"dark;"  and  in  the  prayers  he  addressed 
to  his  own  congregation,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  comprehensively  alluding  to  the  parish- 
ioners outside  the  chapel  vralls,  as  those 
who, "  Gallio-like,  cared  for  none  of  these 
things."  But  I  need  hardly  say  that  no 
ehorcb-goer  ever  came  within  ^earshot  of  Mr. 
Pickaid. 

It  was  not  to  the  Shepperton  farmers 
only  that  Mr.  Gilfil's  society  was  acceptable ; 
he  was  a  welcome  guest  at  some  of  the  best 
booses  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Old 
Sir  Jasper  Sitwell  would  have  been  glad  to 
lee  bim  every  week ;  and  if  you  had  seen 
Mm  conducting  Lady  Sitwell  in  to  dinner,  or 
bid  heard  him  talking  to  her  with  quaint  yet 
graoefal  gallantry,  you  would  have  inferred 
that  the  earlier  period  of  his  life  had  been 
pttsed  in  more  stately  society  than  could  bo 
ibund  in  Shepperton,  and  that  his  slipshod 
ehat  and  homely  manners  were  but  like 
weather-stains  on  a  fine  old  block  of  marble, 
blowing  you  still  to  see  here  and  there  the 
fineness  of  the  grain,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
original  tint.  But  in  his  later  years  these 
^its  became  a  little  too  troublesome  to  the  old 
gentleman,  and  he  was  rarely  to  be  found 
i&ywhere  of  an  evening  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  own  parish — most  frequently,  indeed,  by 
the  side  of  his  own  sitting-room  fire,  smok- 
iog  his  pipe,  and  maintaining  the  pleasing 
antithesis  of  dryness  and  moisture  by  an  oc- 
casional sip  of  gin-and-water. 

Here  I  am  aware  that  I  have  run  the  risk 


of  alienating  all  my  refined  lady  readers,  and 
utterly  annihilating  any  curiosity  they  may 
have  felt  to  know  the  details  of  Mr.  Gilfil's 
love-story.  Gin-and-water !  fob  !  you  may 
as  well  ask  us  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  ro- 
mance of  a  tallow-chandler,  who  mingles 
the  image  of  his  beloved  with  short  dips  and 
moulds. 

But  in  the  first  place,  dear  ladies,  allow 
me  to  plead  that  gin-and-water,  like  obesity, 
or  baldness,  or  the  gout,  does  not  exclude  a 
vast  amount  of  antecedent  romance,  any 
more  than  the  neatly  executed  '*  fronts " 
which  you  may  some  day  wear,  will  exclude 
your  present  possession  of  less  expensive 
braids.  Alas,  alas !  we  poor  mortals  are 
often  little  better  than  wood-ashes — there  is 
small  sign  of  the  sap,  and  the  leafy  fresh- 
ness, and  the  bursting  buds  that  were  once 
there  ;  but  wherever  we  see  wood-ashes,  we 
know  that  all  that  early  fulness  of  life  must 
have  been.  I,  at  least,  hardly  ever  look  at 
a  bent  old  man,  or  a  wizened  old  woman, 
but  I  see,  also,  with  my  mind's  eye,  that 
Past  of  which  they  are  the  shrunken  rem- 
nant, and  the  unfinished  romance  of  rosy 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes  seems  sometimes  of 
feeble  interest  and  significance,  compared 
with  that  drama  of  hope  and  love  which  has 
long  ago  reached  its  catastrophe,  and  lefb 
the  poor  soul,  like  a  dim  and. dusty  stage, 
with  all  its  sweet  garden-scenes  and  fair  per- 
spectives, overturned  and  thrust  out  of  sibgt. 

In  the  second  place,  let  me  assure  you 
that  Mr.  Gilfil's  potations  of  gin-and-water 
were  quite  moderate.  His  nose  was  not 
rubicund :  on  the  contrary,  his  white  hair 
hung  around  a  pale  and  venerable  face.  He 
drank  it  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  it  was 
cheap  ;  and  here  I  find  myself  alighting  on 
another  of  the  Vicar's  weaknesses,  wlJch,  if 
I  cared  to  paint  a  flattering  portrait  rather 
than  a  faithful  one,  I  might  have  chosen  to 
suppress.  It  is  undeniable  that,  as  the 
years  advanced,  Mr.  Gilfil  became,  as  Mr. 
Hackit  observed,  more  and  more*  *'  clcs> 
fisted,"  though  the  growing  propensity 
showed  itself  rather  in  the  parsimony  of  his 
personal  habits,  than  in  withholding  help 
from  the  needy.  He  was  saving — so  he  rep- 
resented the  matter  to  himself— for  a 
nephew,  the  only  son  of  a  sister  who  had 
been  the  dearest  object,  all  but  one,  in  bis 
life.  "  The  lad,"  he  thought,  "  will  have  a 
nice  little  fortune  to  begin  life  with,  and  will 
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liriog  his  pretty- young  wife  some  day  to  see 
the  spot  whore  his  old  nncle  lies.  It  will 
perhaps  be  all  the  better  for  his  hearth  that 
mine  was  lonely.'" 

Mr.  Gilfil  was  a  bachelw,  then  ! 

That  is  the  eoncloaon  to  which  you 
would  probably  have  come  if  you  had  en- 
tered his  sitting-room ,  where  the  bare  tables, 
the  large,  old-fashioned,  horse-hair  chairs,  and 
the  threadbare  Turkey  carpet,  perpetually  fu- 
migated with  tobacco,  seemed  to  tell  a  story  of 
wifeless  eastence  that  was  contradicted  by 
no  portnut,  no  piece  of  embroidery,  no  faded 
bit  of.  pretty  trivialify,  hinting  of  taper  fin- 
gers and  small  feminine  ambitions.  And  it 
was  here  that  Mr.  Gilfil  passed  his  evening!9, 
seldom  with  other  sodety  than  that  of  Ponto, 
bis  old  brown  setter,  who,  stretched  oat  at 
fall  length  on  the  rug  with  his  nose  between 
his  fore-paws,  would  wrinkle  his  brows  and 
lift  up  his  eyelids  every  now  and  then,  to 
exchange  a  glance  of  mutual  understanding 
with  his  master.  But  there  was  a  chamber 
in  Shepperton  Vicarage  which  told  a  difierent 
story  from  that  bare  and  cheerless,  dining- 
room— a  chamber  never  entered  by  any  one 
besides  Mr.  Qilfil  and  old  Martha  the  house- 
keeper, who,*  with  David  her  husband  as 
groom  and  ^Eurdener,  fonned  the  Vicar's  en- 
tire establishment.  The  blindrof  this  cham- 
ber were  always  down,  except  once  a-quar- 
ter,  when  Martha  entered  that  she  might 
air  and  clean  it.  She  always  asked  Mr. 
Gilfil  for  the  key,  which  he  kept  locked  up 
in  his  bureau,  and  returned  it  tp  him  when 
she  had  finished  her  task. 

It  was  a  touching  sight  that  the  daylight 
streamed  in  upon,  as  Martha  drew  aside  the 
blinds  and  thick  curtains,  and  opened  the 
Gothic  casement  of  the  oriel  window !  On 
the  little  dressing-table  there  was  a  dainty 
looking-glass  in  a  carved  and  gilt  frame; 
bits  of  wax-candle  were  still  in  the  branched 
sockets  at  the  sides,  and  on  one  of  these 
branches  hung  a  little  blaok  lace  kerchief;  a 
faded  satin  pin-cushion,  with  the  pins  rusted 
in  it,  a  scent  bottle,  and  a  large  green  fm, 
lay  on  the  table ;  and  on  a  dressing-box  by 
the  side  of  the  glass  was  a  work-basket,  and 
an  unfinished  baby-cap,  yellow  with  age, 
lying  in  it.  Two  gowns,  of  a  fashion  long 
forgotten,  were  hanging  on  nails  agamst  the 
door,  and  a  pair  of  tiny  red  slippers,  with  a 
bit  of  tarnished  silver  embroidery  on  them, 
were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.    Two 


or  three  water-color  drairingB»  views  of 
Naples,  hung  upon  the  walls ;  and  over  the 
mantel-piece,  above  some  bits  of  rare  old 
ohina,  two  miniatures  in  oval  frames.  One 
of  these  miniatures  represented  a  young  man 
about  seven-and-twenty,  with  a  sanguine 
complexion,  full  lips,  and  clear  candid  gray 
eyes.  The  other  was  the  likeness  of  a  girl, 
probably  not  more  than  eighteen,  with  small 
features,  thin  cheeks,  a  pale  southern-look- 
ing complexion,  and  large  dark  eyes.  The 
gentleman  wore  powder ;  the  lady  had  her 
dark  halt  gathered  away  from  her  face,  and 
•a  little  cap,  with  a  cherry-colored  bow,  set 
on  the  top  of  her  head — a  coquettish  bead- 
dress,  but  the  eyes  spoke  of  sadness  rather 
than  of  coquetry. 

Such  were  ^e  things  that  Martha  had 
dusted  and  let  the  air  upon,  four  times  a-year, 
ever  since  she  was  a  blooming  lass  of  twenty ; 
and  she  was  now,  in  this  last  decade  of  Mr. 
Gilfil 's  life,  unquestionably  on  the  wrong  side 
of  fifty.  Such  was  the  locked-np  chamber  in 
Mr.  Gilfil's  house :  a  sort  of  visible  symbol 
of  the  secret  chfunber  in  his  heart,  where  he 
had  long  turned  the  key  on  early  hopes  and 
early  sorrows,  shotting  up  for  ever  all  the 
pasBion  and  the  poetry  of  bis  life. 

There  were  not  many  people  in  the  pariah, 
besides  Martha,  who  haid  any  very  distinct 
remembrance  of  Mr.  Gilfil's  wife,  or  indeed 
who  knew  any  thing  of  her,  beyond  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  marble  tablet,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  in  memory  of  her,  over  the  vicar- 
age pew.    The  parishioners  who  were   old 
enough  to  remember  h»  arrival  were   not 
generally  gifted  with  deseriptive  powers^  and 
the  utmost  you  could  gather  firom  them  was, 
that  Mrs.  CHlfil  looked  like  a  **  furriner»  wi* 
such  eyes,  you  can't  think,  an'  a  voice  as 
went  through  yoU'When  she  sung  at  church." 
The  one  exception  was  Mrs.  Patten,  whose 
strong. memory  and  tftste  for  personal  narra- 
tive made  her  a  great  source  of  oral  tradition 
in  Shepperton.     Mr.  Hackit,  who  bad   not 
come  into  the  parish  nntil  ten  yean  after 
Mrs.  Gilfil 's  death,  would  often  put  old  ques- 
tions to*  li^rs.  Patten  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  old  answers,  which  pleased  him  in    the 
same  way  as  passages  from  a  favorite  book, 
or  the  scenes  of  a  familiar  play,  pleaise  more 
accomplished  people. 

''Ah,  you  remember  well  the  Sunday  as 
Mrs.  Gilfil  first  come  to  ohnrch,  eh,  Mrs. 
Patten  ? " 
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"To  be  tore  I  da.  It  wm  ft  fine  Inrighft 
Sooday  as  ever  waa  aeeQ,  juat  at  the  begiDr 
fiJD'  o'  bay  barveat.  Mr.  Tarbetfe  preaohed 
that  day,  and  Mr.  QUfil  sat  i'  ibe  pew  wi' 
bit  wife.  I  tbink  I  eee  him  now,  a-leadin' 
Jwr  ap  th'  aisle,  an'  her  bead  not  reaebin' 
Boeb  above  bis  elber :  a  liUle  pale  woman, 
wi*  eyes  as  blaok  as  sloea,  an'  yefc  looktn' 
blank*iike,  as  if  abesee'd  notbin'  wi*  em.'* 

"  I  warrant  sbe  bad  her  weddin'  dotbes 
es  ? "  said  Mr.  Haekit. 

"  Notbin'  partiokler  smact-— on'y  a  wbite 
hat  tied  down  nnder  ber  cbin,  an^  a  wbite 
hdy  muslin  gown.  Bat  yoa  don't  know 
what  Mr.  Oilfil  was  in  those  times.  He  was 
ibe  an'  altered  afore  you  come  into  the  par- 
lib.  He'd  a  freab  oolor  tbeo,  an'  a  blight 
Iwk  wi'  bis  eyes,  as  did  yoar  heart  good  to 
Me.  He  looked  rare  an'  happy  tbat  Sanday, 
bdt  Bomebow,  td  a  feelin'  as  it  wouldn't  last 
long.  I've  no  opinion  o'  fomners,  Mr. 
Hsckit,  for  I've  travelled  i'  their  country  wi' 
jBj  lady  in  my  time,  an'  seen  annff  o'  tbeir 
fietealfl  an*  tbeir  nasijy  ways." 

**Mrs.  Gilfil  come  (rom  It'ly,  didn't 
jbe?" 

"  I  reckon  sbe  did,  but  I  niver  could 
ngbtly  bear  about  tbat.  Mr.  Gilfil  was 
Hirer  to  be  spoke  to  about  ber,  and  nobody 
elie  hereabout  knowed  any  thin'.  Howiver, 
ifae  must  ha'  come  over  pretty  yoUng,  for 
•he  spoke  English  as  well  as  you  an'  me. 
It's  them  Italians  as  has  such  fine  voices,  an' 
Mn.  Gil61  sung,  yon  never  heard  the  like. 
He  brought  ber  here  to  have  tea  wi'  me  one 
•ftemoon,  and  says  be,  in  bis  jovial  way, 
'New,  Mn.  Patten,  I  want  Mrs.  Gilfil  to  see 
the  neatest  house,  and  drink  the  best  eup  o' 
tes,  in  all  Sbepperton ;  you  must  show  her 
yoor  dairy  and  your  cheese^oom,  and  then 
•be shall  aing  you  a  song.'  An'  so  she  did  ; 
•e'  ber  voice  seemed  sometimes  to  fill  the 
iwm ;  an'  then  it  went  low  an'  soft,  as  if  it 
wia  wbisperin'  close  to  your  heart  like." 

"  You  never  heard  ber  again,  I  reckon !  " 

"  No ;  she  was  sickly  then,  an'  she  died 
hi  a  few  months  after.  She  wasn't  in  the 
IMiKh  much  more  nor  half  a  year  altogether. 
Sbe  didn't  aeem  lively  tbat  afternoon,  an'  I 
ooaldsee  she  didn't  care  about  the  dairy, 
nor  the  cheeses,  on'y  sbe  pretended,  to  please 
him.  As  for  him,  I  niver  see'd  a  man  so 
mpt  up  in  a  woman.  He  looked  at  her  as 
if  he  waa  worsbippin'  her,  an'  as  it  he 
vsnted  to  lift  her  off  the  ground    ivery 


minttte,  to  save  her  the  trouble  o'  walkia'. 
Poor  man,  poor  mtin  !  It  had  like  to  ha' 
killed  him  when  sbe  died,  though  be  niver 
gev  way,  but  went  on  ridin'  about  and 
preacbin'.  But  he  was  wore  to  a  sbadder, 
an'  bis  eyes  used  to  look  as  dead — ^you 
wouldn't  ha'  knowed  'em." 

'*  Sbe  brought  him  no  fortin  ? " 

''Not  sbe.  All  Mr.  Gilfil's  pn^perty 
come  by  bis  mother's  side.  There  was  blood 
an'  money  too,  there.  It's  a  thousand  pities 
as  he  mantled  a'  tbat  way— a  fine  man  like 
him,  as  might  ba'  bad  the  pick  o'  the  cona» 
ty,  an'  bad  hisgrandebildren  about  him  now. 
An'  him  so  6>nd  o'  cbildsen,  too." 

In  this  manner  Mrs.  Patten  usually  wound 
up  ber  reminiaeencee  of  the  Vicar's  wife,  of 
whom,  yon  perceive,  she  knew  hut  little. 
It  was  clear  tbat  the  oommunicative  old  lady 
bad  nothing  to  tdl  of  Mr.  Gilfil's  history 
previous  to  ber  arrival  in  Sbepperton,  and 
tbat  sbe  was  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Gilfil's 
love-story. 

But  I,  de«r  reader,  am  quite  as  communi* 
cative  -aa  Mrs.  Patten,  and  much  better  in- 
formed ;  so  that,  if  yon  care  to*  know  more 
about  the  Vicar's  courtship  and  marriage, 
you  need  only  carry  your  imagination  hack 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  laat  century,  and 
your  attention  forward  into  the  next  chap- 
ter. 

CBAFTB  II. 

It  Is  the  evening  of  the  2lBt  of  June,  1788. 
The  day  has  been  bright  and  sultry,  and  the 
sun  will  still  be  more  than  an  hour  above  the 
faorison,  but  bis  rays,  broken  by  the  leafy 
frst^work  of  the  elms  tbat  border  the  park, 
no  longer  prevent  two  ladiee  from  oanying 
out  theur  cuahions  and  embroidery,  and  seat- 
ing themselves  to  work  ob  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Cbeveml  Manor.  The  soft  turf  gives  way 
even  under  the  fairy  tread  of  the  younger 
lady,  whose  small  stature  and  elkn  figure 
rest  on  the  tiniest  of  full-grown  feet.  She 
trips  along  before  the  elder,  carrying  the 
cushions,  which  she  places  in  the  favorite 
apot,  just  on  the  slope  by  a  clump  of  laurels, 
where  they  can  see  the  sunbeams  sparkling 
among  the  water-lilies,  and  oan  be  themselves 
seen  from  the  dining«room  windows.  She 
has  deposited  the  cushions,  and  now  turns 
round,  so  tbat  you  may  have  a  foil  view  of 
ber  as  she  stands  waiting  the  slower  advance 
of  the  elder  lady.  7ou  are  at  once  arrested 
by  her  lai^  dark  eyes,  wfaioh,  in  their  !»• 
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ezpreasiye  nnconfloioQS  beauty,  Tesemble  the 
eyes  of  a  fawn ;  and  it  ie  only  by  an  effort 
of  attention  that  you  notice  the  abeenoe  of 
bloom  on  her  yoang  oheek,  and  the  eonthern 
yellowish  tint  of  her  small  neck  and  face, 
ri^ng  above  the  little  black  lace  kerchief 
which  prevents  the  too  immediate  compari- 
son of  lier  skin  with  her  white  maslin  gown. 
Her  large  eyes  seem  all  the  more  striking  be- 
cause the  dark  hair  is  gathered  away  from 
her  face,  under  a  little  cap  set  at  the  top  of 
lier  head,  with  a  cherry-colored  bow  on  one 
«ide. 

The  eider  lady,  who  is  advancing  towards 
the  cushions,  is  cast  in  a  very  diflerent 
mould  of  womanhood.  She  is  tall,  and  looks 
the  taller  because  her  powdered  hair  is 
turned  backward  over  a  toupee,  and  sur- 
mounted by  lace  and  ribbons.  She  is  nearly 
fifty,  but  her  complexion  is  still  fresh  and 
beautiful,  with  the  beauty  of  an  auburn 
blond  ;  her  proud  pouting  lips,  and  her  head 
thrown  a  little  backward  as  she  walks,  give 
an  expression  of  hauteur  which  is  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  cold  gray  eye.  The  tucked- 
in  kerchief,  rising  full  over  tne  low  tight  bod- 
dice  of  her  blue  dress,  sets  off  the  majestic 
form  of  her  bust,  and  she  treads  the  lawn  as 
if  she  were  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynold '8< 
stately  ladies,  who  had  suddenly  stepped 
from  her  frame  to  enjoy  the  evening  cool. 

"  Put  the  pusbions  lovrer,  Caterina,  that 
we  may  not  have  so  much  sun  upon  us," 
she  called  out,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  when 
still  at  some  distance. 

Oaterina  obeyed,  and  they  sat  down,  mak- 
ing two  bright  patches  of  red  and  white  and 
blue  on  the  green  background  of  the  laurels 
and  the  lawn,  which  would  look  none  the 
less  pretty  in  a  picture  because  one  of  the 
women>  hearts  vru  rather  cold  and  the  other 
rather  sad. 

And  a  charming  picture  Cheverel  Manor 
would  have  made  that  evening,  if  some  Eng- 
lish Watteau  had  been  there  to  paint  it :  the 
castellated  house  of  gray-tinted  stone,  with 
the  flickering  sunbeams  sending  dashes  of 
golden  light  across  the  many-shaped  panee 
in  the  muUioned  windows,  and  a  great  beech 
leaning  athwart  one  of  the  flanking  towers, 
and  breaking,  with  its  dark  flattened  boughs, 
the  too  formal  symmetry  of  the  front ;  the 
broad  gravel-walk  winding  on  the  right,  by  a 
row  of  tall  pines,  towards  the  pool— on  the 
left  branching  ont  among  swelling  grassy 


mounds,  surmounted  hj  clumps  of  trees, 
where  the  red  tmnk  of  the  Scotch  fir  glows 
in  the  descending  sunlight  against  the  bright 
green  of  limes  and  acacias ;  the  great  pool, 
where  a  pair  of  sWans  are  swimming  lazily 
with  one  leg  tucked  under  a  wing,  and  where 
the  open  water-lilies  lie  calmly  accepting  the 
kitaes  of  the  fluttering  light-sparkles ;  the 
lawn,  with  its  smooth  emerald  greenness, 
sloping  down  to  the  rougher  and  browner 
herbage  of  the  park,  from  which  it  is  invisi- 
bly fenced  by  a  little  stream  that  winds  away 
from  the  pool,  and  disappears  under  a  wooden 
bridge  in  the  distant  pleasure-ground;  and 
on  this  lawn  our  two  ladies,  whose  part  in 
the  landscape  the  painter,  standing  at  a  fa- 
vorable point  of  view  in  the  park,  would  rep- 
resent with  a  few  little  dabs  of  red  and  whits 
and  blue. 

Seen  from  the  great  Gothic  wuidovrs  of 
the  dining-room,  they  had  much  more  defi- 
niteness  of  outline,  and  were  distinctly  visible 
to  the  three  gentlemen  sipping  their  claret 
there,  as  two  fair  women,  in  whom  all  three 
had  a  personal  interest.     These  gentlemen 
were  a  group  worth  considering  attentivdy ; 
but  any  one  entering  that  dining-room  for 
the  first  time,  would  perhaps  have  hod  his 
attention  even  more  atrongly  arrested  by  the 
room  itself,  which  was  so  bare  of  furniture 
that  it  impressed  one  with  its  architectural 
beauty  like  a  cathedral.     A  piece  of  matting 
stretched  from  door  to  door,  a  bit  of  worn 
carpet  under  the  dining-table,  and  a  side- 
board in  a  deep  recess,  did '  not  detain  the 
eye  for  a  moment  from  the  lofty  groined  ceil- 
ing, with  its  richly-carved  pendants,  all  of 
creamy  white,  relieved  here  and  there  by 
touches  of  gold.     On  one  side,  this  lofty  oeiW 
ing  was  supported  by  pillars  and  arches,  b»> 
yond  which  a  lower  ceiling,  a  miniature  copy 
of  the  higher  one,  covered  the  square  pro- 
jection which,  with  its  three  large  pointed 
windows,  formed  the  central  feature  of  the 
building.     The  room  looked  less  like  a  place 
to  dine  in  than  a  piece  of  space  inclosed 
nmply  for  the  sake  of  beautiful  outline ;  and 
the  small  dining-table,  with  the  party  round 
it,  seemed  an  odd  and  insignificant  accident, 
rather  than  sny  thing  connected  with  the 
original  purpose  of  the  apartment. 

But,  examined  closely,  that  group  was  far 
from  insignificant ;  for  the  eldest,  who  was 
reading  in  the  nevrspaper  the  last  porteotoaa 
proceedings  of  the  f>enoh  Parliaments,  and 
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tDnlng  wiUi  oecBikmal  oominants  to  his 
jooog  oompanioDs,  was  as  fine  a  speeimen  of 
the  old  Knglish  gentleman  as  oould  well  haTe 
been  fbond  in  those  Tenerable  dajs  of  eocked- 
bts  and  pigtails.  His  dark  eyes  sparkled 
DDder  projecting  brows,  made  more  promi- 
oent  by  bushy  grizsled  eyebrows ;  bat  any 
apprehension  of  seTerify  excited  by  these 
peDetiaiing  eyes,  and  by  a  somewhat  aquiline 
Doae,  was  allayed  by  the  good-natured  lines 
iboat  the  month,  which  retained  all  its  teeth 
and  its  vigor  of  expression  in  spite  of  sixty 
wmten.  The  forehead  sloped  a  little  from 
the  projecting  brows,  and  its'  peaked  outline 
«u  made  conspicuous  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  profusely-powdered  hair,  drawn  back- 
ward and  gathered  into  a  pgtail.  He  sat  in 
a  email  bard  chair,  which  did  not  admit  the 
■lightest  approach  to  a  lounge,  and  which 
ihowed  to  advantage  the  flatness  of  his  back 
and  the  breadth  of  his  chest.  In  fiict.  Sir 
Christopher  Cheverel  was  a  splendid  old  gen- 
tleman, 08  any  one  may  see  who  enters  the 
laloon  at  Chererel  Manor,  where  his  full- 
length  portrait,  taken  'whep  he  was  fifty, 
liaoga  side  by  side  with  that  of  his*  wife,  the 
stately  lady  seated  on  the  lawn. 

Looking  at  Sir  Christopher,  you  would  at 
OBce  have  been  inclined  to  hope  that  he  had 
a  full-grown  son  and  heir ;  but  perhaps  you 
would  bafe  wished  that  it  might  not  prove  to 
be  the  young  man  on  his  right-hand,  in  whom 
K  certain  resemblance  to  the  baronet,  in  the* 
contour  of  the  nose  and 'brow,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  family  relationship.  If  this  young 
man  had  been  less  elegant  in  his  p^^son,  he 
would  have  been  remarked  for  the*  elegance 
of  bis  dress.  But  the  perfections  of  his  slim. 
Well-proportioned  figure  were  so  striking  that 
tK)  one  but  a  tailor  oould  notice  the  perfeo- 
^  of  his  Telvet  coat ;  and  his  small  white 
^>*odS|  with  their  blue  veins  and  taper  fin- 
^n,  quite  eclipsed  the  beauty  of  his  lace  rof- 
^*  The  fiace,  however — it  was  difficult  to 
My  why— was  certainly  not  pleasing.  Noth- 
ing eould  be  more  delicate  than  the  blond 
Qmplexion — ^its  bloom  set  off  by  the  pow- 
<|ered  hair — ^than  the  veined  overhanging  eye- 
I'xls,  which  gave  an  indolent  expression  to  the 
bazeleyes ;  nothing  more  finely  cut  than  the 
^i^Diparent  nostril  and  the  short  upper-lip. 
Perhaps  the  chin  and  lower  jaw  were  too 
imall  for  an  irreproachable  profile,  but  the 
^vX  was  on  the  side  of  that  delicacy  and 
ff^^ue  which  waa  the  distinctive  characteris- 


tic of  the  whole  person,  and  whi^  was  car* 
ried  out  in  the  clear  brown  arch  of  the  eya- 
brows,  and  the  marble  snK>othness  of  tba 
sloping  forehead.  Impossible  to  say  thai 
this  face  was  not  eminently  handsome ;  yet, 
for  the  majority  both  of  men  and  women,  it 
was  destitute  of  charm.  Women  disliked 
eyes  that  seemed  to  be  indolently  accepting 
admiration  instead  of  rendering  it ;  and  meo, 
especially  if  they  had  a  tendency  to  clumsi- 
ness in  the  nose  and  ankles,  were  inclined  to 
•think  this  Antinous  in  a  pgtail  a  '*  con- 
founded puppy.*'  I  fancy  that  was  fre- 
quently the  inward  interjection  of  the  Rev. 
Maynwd  Gilfil,  who  was  seated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  dinmg-table,  though  Mr.  Gii- 
fil's  leg9  and  profile  were  not  at  all  of  a  kind 
to  make  him  peculiarly  alive  to  the  imperti- 
nence and  frivolity  of  personal  advantages. 
His  healthy  open  fkoe  and  robust  limbs  were 
after  an  excellent  pattern  for  every-day  wear, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  north- 
country  gardener,  would  have  become  regi- 
mentals a  **  a  fiiin  saight "  better  than  the 
"  peaky ''  features  and  slight  form  of  Cap- 
tain Wybrow,  notwithstanding  that  this 
young  gentleman,  as  Sir  Christopher's  nephew 
and  destined  heir,  had  the  strongest  heredi- 
tary daim  on  the  gardener's  respect,  and  was 
undeniably  **  clean-limbed."  But  alas  !  hu- 
man longings  are  perversely  obstinate ;  and 
to  the  man  whose  mouth  is  watering  for  a 
peach,  it  is  of  no  use  to  oflfer  the  largest  veg- 
etable marrow.  Mr.  Gilfil  was  not  sensitive 
to  Mr.  Bates'  opinion,  whereas  he  was  sen- 
sitive to  the  opinion  of  another  person,  who 
by  no  means  shared  Mr.  Bates'  preference. 

Who  the  other  person  was  it  wodld  not 
have  required  a  very  keen  observer  to  guees^ 
from  a  certain  eagerness  in  Mr.  Gilfil's  glance 
as  that  little  figure  in  white  tripped  along 
the  lawn  with  the  cushions.  Captain  Wy- 
brow, too,  was  looking  in  the  same  direction, 
but  his  handsome  fiice  remained  handsome^ 
and  nothing  more. 

"Ah,"  sud  Sir  Christopher,  looking  up 
from  his  paper,  "there's  my  lady.  lUng 
for  coflee,  Anthony ;  weUl  go  and  join  her, 
and  the  little  monkey  Catina  shall  give  us  a 
song." 

The  coflee  presently  appeared,  brought  not 
as  usual  by  the  footman,  in  scarlet  and 
drab,  but  by  the  old  butler  in  threadbare 
but  well-brnshed  black,  who,  as  he  was  plao- 
ing  it  on  the  table,  said-— 
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**  If  yon  fdesM*  Sir  CbiwiopHer,  there's 
the  widow  Harftofip  a-cryiog  i'  the  stiU-room, 
ftod  begs  leave  to  see  your  honor." 

*'  I  have  given  Markham  fall  orders  about 
.the  widow  Hartopp,"  said  Sat  Chzistopher, 
in  a  sbaq>  deoided  tone.  "  I  have  nothing 
.to  say  to  her.'' 

«<  Yonr  honor,"  pleaded  the  butler,  rub- 
.faing  his  hands,  and  patting  on  an  additional 
eoating  of  humility,  *'  the  poor  woman's 
'dreadful  overeome,  and  says  she  can't  sleep 
4  wink  this  blessed  night  without  seeing 
-your  honor,  and  she  begs  you  to  pardon  the 
Ipreat  freedom  she's  took  to  come  at  this 
4ime.    She  cries  fit  to  bresk  her  beact." 

**Ay,  ay;  water  psys  do  tas.  Well, 
«how  her  into  the  library." 

CoflTee  dispatched,  the  two  young  men 
walked  out  through  the  open  window,  and 
joined  the  ladies  on  the  iawn,  while  Sir 
.Christopher  made  his  way  to  the  library,  sol- 
<emBly  followed  by  Rupert,  his  pet  blood- 
hound, who,  in  his  habitual  place  at  the 
teronet's  right  hand,  behaved  with  great 
•urbanity  during  dinner ;  but  when  the  cloth 
ma  dxawn,  invariably  disappeared  under  the 
table,  apparently  regarding  the  danet-jag  as  a 
mere  human  weakness,  which  he  winked  at, 
bni  refused  to  sanction. 

The  library  lay  but  three  steps  from  the 
dioing-room,  on  the  other  side  of  a  dois- 
Aered  and  matted  psssagB.  The  oriel  window 
was  overshadowed  by  the  great  beech,  and 
ibis,  with  the  flat,  faeavHy-cacved  ceiling  and 
the  dark  hue  of  the  old  books  that  lined  the 
walls,  made  the  room  look  sombre,  especially 
on  entering  it  from  the  dining-room,  with 
*ts  aerial  curves  and  oream«oolored  fretwork 
AoQched  with  gold.  Aa  Sir  Christopher 
opened  the  doer,  a  jet  of  brighter  light  fell 
on  a  woman  in  a  widow's  drsss,  who  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  made  the 
deepest  of  curtsies  as  he  eotsted.  She  was 
•a  buxom  woman  approaching  fiurty,  her  eyes 
red  with  the  tears  which  had  avidently  been 
absorbed  by  the  handkerchief  gathered  into 
ft  damp  ball  in  her  right  band. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Hartopp,"  said  Sir  Christo- 
pher, taking  out  his  gold  sanfF'box  sod  tap* 
ping  the  lid,  "  what  have  you  to  say  to  me! 
Blarkham  has  delivered  you  a  notice  to  qait, 
I  suppose  t " 

"  0  yis,  your  honor,  an'  that's  the  nasson 
why  Fve  come.  I  hope  yonr  honor'il  think 
better  on  it,  an'  not  tnm  ma  an'  my  poor 


children  out  o'  tiie  fi»m,  where  ny  faosband 
al'ys  paid  his  rent  as  reglar  as  the  day 
oome." 

'*  Nonsense !  I  should  like  to  know  what 
good  it  will  do  you  and  your  children  to 
stay  on  a  farm  and  loss  every  fiirthing  yonr 
husband  has  left  you,  instead  of  selling 
your  stock  and  going  into  some  little  place, 
where  you  can  keep  your  money  together. 
It  is  very  well  known  to  every  tenant  of 
mine  that  I  never  allow  widows  to  stay  on 
their  husband's  farms." 

"  0,  Sir  Christifer,  if  yon  would  consider 
-**when  I've  sold  the  hay,  an'  com,  an'  all 
the  live  things,  an'  paid  the  debts,  an'  pot 
the  money  out  to  use,  I  shall  have  hardly 
anuff  to  keep  wer  souls  an'  bodies  together. 
An'  how  can  I  rear  my  boys  and  put  'em 
'prentice  ?  They  must  goo  for  dey-laboiers, 
an'  their  fiither  a  man  wi'  as  good  belong- 
ins  as  any  on  your  honor's  estate,  an'  niver 
threshed  hu  wheat  afore  it  was  well  i'  the 
rick,  nor  sold  the  straw  off  his  farm,  nor 
nothin',  Jhsk  all  the  favmen  ronnd  if  there 
was  a  stiddier,  sobdrer  man  than  my  hue- 
band  as  attended  Ripetone  Market.  An'  he 
says,  *  Bessie,'  says  he — them  was  his  last 
words-—'  you'll  mek  a  shift  to  manage  the 
farm,  if  Sir  Christifer  'all  let  you  stay  on.' " 

'*Pooh,  pooh!"  said  Sir  Christopher, 
Mrs.  Hartoj^'s  sobs  having  interrupted  her 
pleadings,  '*  now  listsn  to  me,  and  try  to 
understand  a  little  commou'eense.  You  are 
about  as  able  to  manage  a  farm  as  yonr  best 
milch  cow.  You'll  be  obliged  to  have  some 
managing  man,  who  will  either  cheat  yon 
out  of  your  money,  or  wheedle  you  into 
marrying  him." 

«'*  0  your  honor,  I  was  niver  that  sort  0* 
woman,  aA'  nobody  has  known  it  on  me." 

'*  Very  likely  not,  because  you  were  never 
a  widow  before.  A  woman's  always  silly 
enough,  but  she's  never  quite  as  great  a  fool 
as  she  can  be  until  she  puts  on  a  vridow's 
cap.  Now,  just  ask  yourself  bow  much  the 
better  you  will  be  for  staying  on  your  farm, 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  when  you've  got 
through  your  money,  and  let  yonr  farm  ran 
down,  and  are  in  arrears  for  half  your  rent ; 
or,  perhaps,  have  got  some  grsat  hnlky  fel- 
low for  a  husband,  who  swears  at  you  and 
kicks  your  childrsn." 

*'  Indeed,  Sir  Christifer*  I  know  a  deal  o' 
farming,  an'  was  brought  np  i'  the  thick  on 
it,  as  yon  may  say.    An'  there  was  my  bo^ 
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band's  |;reai-aiml  managed  a  farm  for  twenty 
year,  an'  left  leg^lea  to  all  her  nepbye  an' 
Dieoes,  an'  even  to  my  bnaband,  aa  waa  then 
a  babe  unborn." 

**  Psba !  a  woman  aiz  feet  bigb,  with  a 
tquint  and  aharp  elbows,  I  dare  aay-^i  man 
ia  petticoats.  Not  a  roay-eheeked  widow  like 
yoQ,  lira.  Hartopp." 

*'  Indeed,  your  honor,  I  never  beared  on 
ber  aquintin',  an'  they  said  aa  abe  might  ha' 
been  manied  o'er  an'  o'er  again,  to  people 
u  had  no  call  to  hanker  after  her  money." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  that 'a  what  yon  all  think. 
Every  man  that  looks  at  you  wanta  to  marry 
yoQ,  and  woald  like  you  the  better  the  more 
ebildren  yen  have  and  the  leaa  money.  But 
it  18  oaeleaa  to  talk  and  ory.  I  have  good 
leaaona  lor  my  plana,  and  never  alter  them. 
What  yon  have  to  do  ia  io  make  the  beat  of 
joar  etock,  and  to  look  oat  for  some  little 
place  to  go  to,  when  you  leave  The  HollowB. 
Now  go  hack  to  Mrs.  Bellamy 'a  room}  and 
ask  her  to  give  you  a  diah  of  tea." 

Mrs.  Hartopp,  nnderatanding  from  Shr 
Cbriatopbar'a  tone  that  he  vraa  not  to  be 
ibakeo,  curtaied  low  and  left  ihe  library, 
while  the  baronet,  aeatiag  himaelf  at  faia 
desk  in  tba  oriel  window,  wrote  the  following 
letter  : 

**Mr.  Makxjbax, — ^Take  no  atepa  about 
letting  Crowafoot  Cottage, aa  I  intend  to  pat 
m  widow  Hartopp  when  ahe  leavea  her  farm ; 
and  if  you  will  be  here  at  eleven  on  Satur- 
day morning,  I  will  ride  round  with  you, 
and  aettle  about  makine  aome  repairs,  and 
•ee  about  adding  a  bit  of  land  to  the  take, 
aa  ahe  will  want  to  keep  a  cow  and  aome 
pigs. — Youif  faithfblly, 

*',CHaiST0PHXB  CHXVXaiUi." 

After  ringbg  the  bell  and  ordering  thia 
letter  to  be  aent.  Sir  Chriatopher  walked  ont 
to  join  the  party  on  the  lawn.  Bot  finding 
the  eoahiona  deaerted,  he  walked  on  to  the 
etatem  front  of  the  boilding,  where,  by  the 
ride  of  the  grand  entrance,  waa  the  large 
bow-window  of  the  aaloon,  opening  on  to 
the  gravel-Bweep,  and  looking  towarda  a 
long  viata  of  undulating  turf,  bordered  by 
tall  treea,  which,  aeemmg  to  unite  itaelf 
with  the  green  of  the  meadovra  and  a  graaay 
road  through  a  plantation,  only  terminated 
with  the  Ctothio  arch  of  a  gateway  in  the  far 
diatance.  The  bow-window  vraa  open,  and 
Sir  Chriatopher,  atepping  in,  found  the  group 
he  aought,  eiamimng  the  progreaa  of  the 
unfiniahed  oeiHog.    It  waa  in  the  aame  atyle 


of  florid  pointed  Gothic  aa  the  dining*room, 
but  more  elaborate  in  ita  tracery,  which  waa 
like  petrified  laeework  pkdced  out  with  deli- 
cate and  varied  coloring.  About  a  fourth  of 
itatill  remained  uncolored,  and  under  thia 
part  were  acaflblding,  laddera,  and  toola; 
oth^wiae  the  apacioua  aaloon  waa  empty  of 
furniture,  and  seemed  to  be  a  grand  Qothio 
canopy  for  the  group  of  five  human  figurea 
atanding  in  the  centre. 

"  Francesco  baa  been  getting  on  a  little 
batter  the  laat  day  or  two/'  aaid  Sir  Chriato- 
pher, aa  he  joined  the  party  i  ^'  he'a  a  aod 
lasy  dog,  and  I  fancy  be  has  a  knack  of 
aleepiog  aa  he  ataoda,  with  hta  bruahaa  in 
hia  handa.  But  I  mvat  apur  him  on,  or  we 
may  not  have  the  aoafiblding  deared  away 
befi»re  the  bride  comea,  if  you  abow  dexteroua 
genconli^lp  in  your  wooing,  ehv  Anthony! 
and  take  your  Magdeburg  quickly." 

^  Ah,  air,  a  ai^  ia  known  to  be  one  of 
the  moat  tediona  operationa  in  war,"  aaid 
Captain  Wybrow,  with  aa  easy  amile. 

*'  Not  when  there'a  a  traitor  within  the 
waUa  in  the  ahape  of  a  soft  heart.  And  that 
thnre  will  be,  if  Beatrice  baa  her  motbsr'a 
tenderneaa  aa  well  aa  her  mother'a  beauty." 

<*  What  do  you  think,  Shr  Chriatopher," 
aaid  Lady  Cbeverel,  who  aeemed  to  winee  a 
little  undsr  her  haal)and'a  renuniaoencea,  '*  of 
hanging  Guerctno'a  'Sybil'  over  that  doer 
when  we  put  up  the  piduzea  1  It  ia  rather 
loat  in  my  aitting-room." 

"Very  good,  my  love,"  anawered  Sir 
Chriatopher,  in  a  tone  of  punctilioaaly  poHto 
affection ;  "  if  you  like  to  part  with  the  ormk* 
BMnt  from  your  own  room,  it  will  abow  ad- 
nurably  here.  Our  portraita,  by  Sir  Joahna, 
will  hang  oppoaite  the  window,  and  the 
*  Tranafigusation '  at  thai  end.  Tou  aae, 
Anthony,  I  am  leaving  no  good  placea  on  the 
walla  for  you  and  your  wife.  We  ahall  turn 
you  with  your  facea  to  the  wall  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  you  may  take  your  revenge  on  m 
by-and-by." 

While  thia  converaatbn  vraa  going  on,  Mr* 
Qilfil  turned  to  Caterina  and  aaid : 

"  I  like  the  view  from  thia  window  better 
than  any  other  in  the  houae." 

She  made  no  anawer,  and  he  aaw  that  her 
eyea  were  filling  with  teara;  ao  he  added, 
*'  Suppoae  we  walk  out  a  little ;  Sir  GhriBt0i> 
pher  and  my  lady  aeem  to  be  oocupied."  • 

Caterina  complied  ailently,  and  they  turned 
down  one  of  ike  gravel-waUn  tiiat  led»  aftef 
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many  windings  under  tall  tre^s  and  among 
grassy  openings,  to  a  large  inclosed  flower- 
garden.  Their  walk  was  perfectly  silent, 
for  Maynard  Gilfil  knew  that  Oat^rlna's 
thoughts  were  not  with  him,  and  she  had 
been  long  used  to  make  him  endure  the 
weight  of  those  moods  which  she  carefully 
hid  from  others. 

They  reached  the  flower*garden,  and  turned 
mechanically  in  at  the  gate  that  opened, 
through  a  high  thick  hedge;  on  an  expanse 
of  brilliant  color,  which,  after  the  green 
shades  they  had  passed  through,  startled  the 
eye  like  flames.  The  effect  was  assisted  by 
an  undulation  of  the  ground,  which  gradually 
descended  from  the  entrance-gate,  and  then 
rose  agtun  towards  the  opposite  end,  crowned 
by  an  orangery.  The  flowers  were  gloving 
with  their  evening  splendors ;  yerbenas  and 
heliotropes  were  sending  up  their  finest  in- 
cense. It  seemed  a  gala  where  all  was  hap- 
piness and  brilliauoy,  and  misery  could  find 
no  sympathy.  This  was  the  e£fect  it  had  on 
Caterina.  As  she  wound  among  the  beds  of 
gold  and  blue  and  pink,  where  the  flowers 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  her  with  wondering 
elf-like  eyes,  knowing  nothing  of  sorrow,  the 
feeling  of  isolation  in  her  wretchedness  over- 
came her,  and  the  tears,  which  had  been  be- 
fore trickling  slowly  down  her  pale  cheeks, 
BOW  gushed  forth  accompanied  with  sobs. 
And  yet  there  was  a  loving  human  being  close 
beside  her,  whose  heart  was  aching  for  hers, 
who  was  possessed  by  the  feeling  that  she 
was  miserable,  and  that  he  was  helpless  to 
soothe  her.  But  she  was  too  much  irritated 
by  the  idea  that  his  wishes  were  diflerent  from 
hers,  that  he  rather  regretted  the  folly  of  her 
hopes  than  the  probability  of  their  disappoint- 
ment, to  take  any  comfort  in  his  sympathy. 
Caterina,  like  the  rest  of  us,  turned  away 
from  sympathy  which  she  suspected  to  be 
mingled  with  criticism,  as  the  child  turns 
away  from  the  sweetmeat  in  which  it  sus- 
pects imperceptible  medicine. 

'*  Dear  Caterina,  I  think  I  hear  voices," 
said  Mr.  Gilfil ;  '*  they  may  be  coming  this 
way." 

She  checked  herself  like  one  accustomed  to 
conceal  her  emotions,  and  ran  rapidly  to  the 
other  end  of  the  garden,  where  she  seemed 
occupied  in  selecting  a  rose.  Presently  Lady 
Cheverel  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Cap- 
teiin  Wybrow,  and  followed  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher.    The  party  stopped  to  admire  the  tiers 
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of  geraniums  near  the  gate;  and  in  the 
mean  time  Caterina  tripped  back  with  a  mosB 
rose-bud  in  her  hand,  and  going  up  to  Sr 
Christopher,  said,  "There,  Padroncello— 
there  is  a  nice  rose  for  your  button-hole." 

'*  Ah,  you  black-eyed  monkey,"  he  said, 
fondly  stroking  her  cheek;  "so  you  have 
been  running  off  with  Maynard,  either  to  tor- 
ment or  coax  him  an  inch  or  two  deeper  in 
love.  Come,  come,  I  want  you  to  sing  us 
'  Ho  perdtUo  '  before  we  sit  down  to  picquet. 
Anthony  goes  to-morrow,  you  know;  you 
must  warble  him  into  the  right  sentimental 
lover*s  mood,  that  he  may  acquit  himself  well 
at  Bath."  He  put  her  little  arm  under  his, 
and  calling  to  Lady  Cheverel,  "  Come,  Hen- 
rietta !  "  led  the  way  towards  the  house. 

The  party  entered  the  drawing-room, 
which,  with  its  oriel  window,  corresponded  to 
the  library  in  the  other  wing,  and  had  also  a 
flat  ceiling  heavy  with  carving  and  blazonry ; 
but,  the  window  being  unshaded  and  the 
walls  hung  with  full-length  portraits  of 
knights  and  dames  in  scarlet,  white,  and 
golcly  it  had  not  the  sombre  eflbct  of  the 
library.  Here  hung  the  portrait  of  Sir  An- 
thony Cheverel,  who  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
n.  was  the  renovator  of  the  family  splendor, 
which  had  suffered  some  declension  from  the 
early  brilliancy  of  that  Chevreuil  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror.  A  very  imposing 
personage  was  this  Sir  Anthony,  standing 
with  one  arm  akimbo,  and  one  fine  leg  and 
foot  advanced,  evidently  with  a  view  to  the 
gratification  of  his  contemporaries  and  pos- 
terity. You  might  have  taken  off  his  splen- 
did peruke,  and  his  scarlet  cloak,  which  was 
thrown  backward  from  his  shoulders,  without 
annihilating  the  dignity  of  his  appearance. 
And  he  had  known  how  to  choose  a  wife,  too, 
for  his  lady,  hanging  opposite  to  him,  with 
her  sunny  brown  hair  drawn  away  in  bands 
from  her  mild  grave  fiice,  and  falling  in  two 
large  rich  curls  on  her  snowy  gently-doping 
neck,  which  shamed  the  harsher  hue  and  out- 
line of  her  white  satin  robe,  was  a  fit  mother 
of  "  large4kcred  "  heirs. 

In  this  room  tea  was  served ;  and  here, 
every  evening,  as  regularly  as  the  great  dock 
in  the  court-yard  with  deliberate  bass  tones 
struck  nine.  Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Chev- 
erel sat  dovm  to  picquet  until  half-past  ten, 
when  Mr.  Gilfil  read  prayers  to  the  assem- 
bled household  in  the  ohapd. 

Bat  BOW  it  was  not  near  nine,  and  Gate- 
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lina  nraife  ait  down  to  the  harpnohord  and 
sing  Sir  Christopher's  favorite  mn  from 
Glaok's  Otfeoy  an  opera  which,  for  the  hap- 
piBeflB  of  that  generation,  was  then  to  be 
heard  on  the  London  stage.  It  happened 
this  evening  that  the  sentiment  of  these  airs, 
"  Che  /ar6  senxa  BurydkeV^  and  '*  Ho  pet' 
duio  il  bd  aerMantej^  in  both  of  which  Or- 
pheus poors  ont  his  yearning  after  his  lost 
bre,  came  very  close  to  Caterina's  own  feel- 
bg.  But  her  emotion,  instead  of  being  a 
hiodraiice  to  her  singing,  gave  her  additional 
power.  Her  sinj^ng  was  what  she  could  do 
best ;  it  was  her  one  point  of  superiority,  in 
which  it  was  probable  she  would  excel  the 
highborn  beanty  w)iom  Anthony  was  to  woo ; 
and  her  love,  her  jealousy,  her  pride,  her  re> 
beUion  against  her  destiny,  made  one  stream 
of  passion  which  welled  forth  in  the  deep  rich 
tones  of  her  voice.  She  had  a  rare  contralto, 
which  lAdy  Cheverel,  who  had  high  musical 
taste,  had  been  careful  to  preserve  her  from 
•traming.  * 

"Ezcdlent,  Caterina,'*  said  Lady  Ohev- 
erd,  as  there  was  a  pause  after  the  wonder- 
fid  linked  sweetnesB  of  '' Che  farh.''  ''I 
Defer  beard  you  sing  that  so  well.     Once 
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It  was  repeated ;  and  then  came  *'  Ho 
jerdiUo^^^  which  Sir  Christopher  encored,  in 
^te  of  the  clock  striking  nine.  When  the 
last  note  was  dying  out,  he  said : 

''There's  a  clever  black-eyed  monkey. 
Now  bring  out  the  table  for  picquet." 

Caterina  drew  out  the  table,  and  placed 
the  cards ;  then,  with  her  rapid  fairy  sud- 
toness  of  motion,  threw  herself  on  her 
knees,  and  clasped  Sir  Christopher's  knee. 
He  bent  down,  stroked  her  cheek,  and  smiled. 

"Caterina,  that  is  foolish,"  said  Lady 
Cheverel.  '*I  wish  you  would  leave  o£f 
those  stage-players'  antics." 

She  jumped  up,  arranged  her  music  on  the 
liarpsicbord,  and  then,  seeing  the  baronet  and 
bis  lady  seated  at  picquet,  quietly  glided  out 
of  the  room. 

Captain  Wybrow  had  been  leaning  near 
the  harpsidioid  during  the  singing,  and  the 
ehaplain  had  thrown  himself  on  a  sofa  at  the 
eod  of  the  room.  They  both  now  took  up  a 
book.  Mr.  Qilfil  ohose  the  last  number  of 
the  GeiUkman'i  Magazine;  Captain  Wy- 
brow, aftretobed  on  an  ottoman  near  the  door, 
opened  FaMa$;  and  there  was  perfect  si- 
Imce  in  the  room  which,  tea  minutes  before, 


was  ribrating  to  the  passionate  tones  of  Qtm 
terina. 

She  had  made  her  way  along  the  clois- 
tered passages,  now  'lighted  here  and  there 
by  a  small  oil-lamp,  to  the  grand  staircase, 
which  led  directly  to  a  gallery  running  along 
the  whole  eastern  side  of  the  building,  where 
it  was  her  habit  to  walk  when  she  wished 
to  be  alone.  The  bright  moonlight  was 
streaming  through  the  windows,  throwing 
into  strange  light  and  shadow  the  heteroge* 
neons  objecte  that  lined  the  long  walls. 
Greek  statues  and  busts  of  Roman  emperors ; 
low  cabineto  filled  with  curiosities,  natural 
and  antiquarian;  tropical  birds,  and  huge 
horns  of  beasts ;  Hindoo  gods  and  strange 
shells;  swords  and  daggers,  and  bits  of 
chain  armor;  Roman  lamps,  and  tiny  models 
of  Greek  temples;  and,  above  all  these, 
queer  old  family  portraits— of  little  boys 
and  girls,  once  the  hope  of  the  Cheverels, 
with  close  shi|ven  heads  imprisoned  in  stiff 
rufis— H)f  faded,  pink-faced  ladies,  with 
rudimentary  features  and  highly-developed 
head-dresses— of  gallant  gentiemen,  with 
high  hips,  high  shoulders,  and  red  pointed 
beards. 

Here,  on  rcuny  days.  Sir  Christopher  and 
his  lady  took  thdr  promenade,  and  hen 
billiards  were  played ;  but,  in  the  evening, 
it  was  forsaken  by  all  except  Caterina — and, 
sometimes,  one  other  person. 

She  paced  up  and  down  in  the  moonlight, 
her  pale  face  and  thin  white-robed  form 
making  her  look  like  the  ghost  of  some  for* 
mer  Lady  Cheverel  oome  to  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon. 

By-and-by  she  paused  opposite  the  broad 
window  above  the  portico,  and  looked  ont  on 
the  long  vista  of  turf  and  trees  now  streteh- 
ing  chill  and  saddened  in  the  moonlight. 

Suddenly  a  breath  of  warmth  and  roses 
seemed  to  float  towards  her,  and  an  arm 
stole  gentiy  round  her  waist,  while  a  soft 
hand  took  up  her  tiny  fipgera.  Caterina 
felt  an  electric  thrill,  and  was  motionleas  for 
one  long  moment ;  then  she  pushed  away  the 
arm  and  hand,  and,  turning  round,  lifted 
up  to  the  &oe  that  hung  over  her,  eyes  full 
of  tenderness  and  reproach.  The  fawn-like 
unconsdousness  was  gone,  and  in  that  one 
look  were  the  ground-tones  of  poor  littie 
Caterina's  nature— intense  love  and  fierce 
jealousy. 

*'  Why  do  yon  push  me  away,  Caterina  ? " 
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fMiid  Oaptfun  Wjbraw  in  a  hal^wfaisper; 
"are  you  angry  with  me  for  what  a  fawrd 
fate  pats  upon  me?  Wonld  you  have  me 
orofls  my  ancle — who  has  done  bo  much  for 
08  both—- in  hie  deaveet  wish?  You  know  I 
have  dttttes-*-we  both  have  dattes— before 
which  feeling  mast  be  sacrificed." 

'*Te8,  yes,"  sud  Gatorina,  stamping  her 
foot,  and  toming  away  her  head;  *' don't 
tell  me  what  I  know  already." 

There  was  a  voice  speakmg  in  Oaterina's 
mind,  to  which  she  had  never  yet  given 
vent.  That  voice  said  4)ontinaally,  "  Why 
did  he  makis  me  love  him — ^why  did  he  let 
me  know  he  loved  me,  if  he  knew  all  the 
while  that  he  couldn't  brave  every  thing  for 
my  sake  1  "  Then  Love  answered,  "  He  was 
led  on  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  as  yoo 
have  been,  Caterina  ;  and  now  you  ought  to 
help  him  to  do  what  is  right."  Then  the 
voice  rejoined,  *'  It  was  a  slight  matter  to 
him.  He  doesn't  maoh  mind  giving  you  up. 
He  will  soon  love  that  beautiful  woman,  and 
forget  a  poor  little  pale'  thing  like  yod." 

Thus  love,  anger,  and  jealousy  were  strag- 
^ing  in  that  young  soul. 

"Besides,  Catina,"  continued  Captain 
Wybrow  in  still  gentler  tones,  "  I  shall  not 
succeed.  Miss  Aasher  very  likely  prefers 
some  one  else ;  and  you  know  I  have  the 
best  will  in  the  world  to  fail.  I  shall  come 
back  a  hapless  bachelor— perhaps  to  find  you 
already  married  to  the  good-looking  chaplain, 
who  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  you. 
Poor  Sir  Christopher  has  mode  ap  his  mind 
that  you're  to  have  Gilfil." 

"Why  will  you  speak  so!  Tou  speak 
fh>m  your  own  want  of  feeling.  Go  away 
from  me." 

"Bon't  let  us  part  in  anger,  Catina. 
All  this  may  pass  away.  It's  as  likely  as 
not  that  I  may  never  marry  any  one  at  all. 
These  palpitations  may  carry  me  ofi*,  and  you 
may  have  the  satisfiiction  of  knowing  that  I 
shall  never  be  any  body's  bridegroom.  Who 
knows  what  may  happen!  I  may  be  my 
own  master  before  I  get  into  the  bonds  of 
holy  matrimony,  and  be  able  to  choose  my 
little  singing-bird.  Why  should  we  distress 
ourselves  before  the  time !  " 

"  It  is  easy  to  talk  so  when  yoa  axe  not 
feeling,"  said  Catina,  the  tears  flowing  fast. 
"  It  is  bad  to  bear  now,  whatever  may  come 
after.     But  you  don't  care  about  my  mis- 


"Don't  I,  Tina!"  Said  Anthony  In  his 
tenderest  tones,  again  stealing  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  drawing  her  towards  him. 
Poor  Catina  was  the  riave  of  this  voice  and 
touch.  Grief  and  resentment,  retrospect 
and  foreboding,  vamshed— aU  life  before  and 
after  melted  away  in  the  bliss  of  that  mo- 
ment, as  Anthony  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

Captain  Wybrow  thought,  "  Poor  little 
Tina!  it  would  make  her  very  happy  to 
have  me.     But  she's  a  mad  little  thing." 

At  that  moment  a  load  bell  startled 
Catina  from  her  trance  of  bliss.  It  was  the 
summons'  to  prayers  in  the  chapel^  and  she 
hastened  away,  leaving  Captam  Wybrow  to 
follow  slowly. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  that  family  assem- 
bled to  worship  in  the  little  chapel  where  a 
couple  of  wax  candles  threw  a  mild  fuint 
light  on  the  figures  kneeling  there.  In  the 
desk  was  Mr.  GilSl,  with  his  fiice  a  shade 
graver  than  usual.  On  his  right  hand, 
kneeling  on  their  red  velvet  cushions,  were  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  household,  in 
their  elderly  dignified  beauty.  On  his  left, 
the  youthful  grace  of  Anthony  and  Caterina, 
in  all  the  striking  c6ntrast  of  thinr  coloring, 
— ^he,  with  his  exquisite  outline  and  rounded 
fairness,  like  an  Olympian  god ;  she  dark 
and  t|ny  like  a  gypsy  changeling.  Then 
there  vrere  the  domestics  kneeling  on  re-- 
covered^ form8,*-the  women  headed  by  Mrs. 
Bellamy y  the  natty  little  old  housekeeper, 
in  snowy  cap  and  apron,  and  Mrs.  Sharp  my 
lady's  maid,  of  somewhat  vinegar  aspect  and 
flaunting,  attire  ;  the  men  by  Mr.  Bellamy, 
the  butler,  and  Mr.  Warren,  Sir  Christo- 
pher's venerable  valet. 

A  few  collects  from  the  Evening  Service 
was  what  Mr.  Gilfil  habitually  read,  ending 
with  the  simple  petition,  "  Lighten  our  dark- 
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And  then  they  all  rose,  the  servants  tam- 
ing to  curtsey  and  bow  as  they  wont  out. 
The  family  returned  to  the* drawing-room, 
said  good-night  to  each  other,  and  dispersed — 
all  to  speedy  slumber  except  two.  Caterina 
only  cried  herself  to  sleep  aifler  the  dock  bad 
struck  twelve.  Mr.  Gilfil  lay  awake  still 
longer,  thinking  that  very  likely  Caterina 
was  crying. 

Captain  Wybrow,  having  dismlsMd  his 
valet  at  eleven,, was  soon  in  a  soft  dumber, 
his  face  looking  like  a  fine  cameo  in  high  re- 
lief on  the  slightly-indented  pillow. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  NATOBAL  HISTORY, 

AND 
MPOBTANT  IICPROTEMENT   IN  COLOR-PRINTINO. 

TVs  uDderstand  that  a  paper  is  about  to 
be  pablished  under  the  auspioee  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution ,  illastrative  of  that 
special  branch  of  natural  history  which 
relates  to  ^gs^  and  is  known  its  Oology. 
This  new  work  will  give  by  means  of  colored 
engravings  exact  and  accurate  representa- 
tions of  the  eggs  of  the  birds  of  North 
America.  Every  possible  pains  will  be  taken 
to  make  these  illustrations  as  closely  repre- 
sentative of  the  originals  as  can  be  accom- 
plished by  human  art.  In  the  effort  to 
achieve  this  success  some  very  Important 
improvements  have  been  reached,  to  which 
no  public  reference  has  yet  been  made,  and 
which  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  oval  or 
globular  shape  of  the  objects  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  the  receding  aspects  of  their 
markings,  have  heretofore  baffled  all  endeav- 
ors for  their  correct  delineation,  either  upon 
paper  as  drawings,  or  for  copying  them  ac- 
curately upon  the  stone  for  printing.  For- 
eign works  on  Oology  have  therefore  been 
very  imperfect  and  inaccurate  copies  of 
nature.  The  best  and  most  artistic  work 
of  this  kind,  Hewitson^s  Oology  of  tiie 
British  Islands,  was  published  at  great  cost, 
but  is  only  partially  successful,  although 
each  egg  was  carefully  colored  by  hand,  a 
most  expensive  operation.  We  are  therefore 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  townsman  of  our 
own,  Mr.  L.  H.  Bradford  (221  Washington 
St.)  has  by  a  vek*y  ingenious,  yet  simple  and 
easy  expedient,  obviated  all  the  difficulties, 
and  been  enabled  to  achieve  a  success  never 
before  accomplished.  Photography  has  been 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  process,  and  has  at 
once  famished  an  exact,  accurate  and  avail- 
able basis,  which  the  engraver  can  copy  at 
his  leisure  with  a  fidelity  never  before  possi- 
ble. We  have  seen  an  engraving  from  the 
first  trial  plate  made  by  Mr.  Bradford,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  its  accuracy  in  giving 
the  shape  and  markings  with  their  foreshort- 
enings  and  perspective,  represented  in  the 
colors  of  the  originals.  It  seems  as  if  the 
objects  themselves,  standing  out  on  the 
paper,  could  not  appear  to  the  eye  in  any 
respect  different  from  these  representations. 
We  are  therefore  warranted  in  anticipating, 
from  Mr.  Bradford's  success,  the  most  accu- 


rate engravings  of  Oology  that  have  ever 
yet  been  published  in  any  country. 

The  following  is  the  notice  of  the  tforth^ 
coming  work  given  in  the  recent  annual 
report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The* 
name  of  the  gentleman  whose  perseverance 
and  researches  in  this  curious  speciality  ena- 
ble him  to  give  these  results,  is  not  here 
mentioned.  But  we  take  pleasure  in  saying 
that  it  is  well  understood  to  be  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  Brewer  of  this  city,  Senior  £ditor  an<* 
Proprietor  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  who  is  well 
known  as  an  accomplished  and  devoted  sta- 
dent  of  natural  history  : 

**  Another  paper  submitted  for  publica* 
tion  is  on  a  special  branch  of  natural  history, 
called  Oology.  The  design  of  this  memoir 
is  to  give,  by  means  of  colored  engravings, 
correct  representations  of  the  eggs  of  the 
birds  of  North  America,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  ascertained,  and  to  accompany  each 
figure  with  an  account  of  whatever  may  be 
known  as  to  the  mode  of  breeding,  the  con* 
struotion  of  the  nests,  and  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  species  during  the  hateh- 
iniz  season.  It  is  believed  that  this  T)ap«x 
will  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  natural  hie- 
tory  of  North  America.  There  is  no  sepa- 
rate treatise  on  its  oology,  nor  do  any  of 
the  works  on  American  ornithology  furnish 
reliable  descriptions  under  this  heud,  except 
in  regard  to  a  few  of  the  more  common 
birds.  All  our  ornithologists,  says  the 
author,  Audubon  not  excepted,  have  given 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
birds,  and  have  omitted  to  notice  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  propagation.  The  reason 
for  this  may  readily  be  found  in  the  difficulty 
attending  the  investigation,  which  is  to  b^ 
appreciated  only  \jj  those  who  have  sought 
to  make  a  study  of  this  branch  of  natural 
history.  The  author  has  devoted  to  this 
subject  all  the  leisure  he  cpuld  spare  during 
twenty  years,  and  each  year  he  has  been 
able  to  add  new  contributions  to  the  stock 
of  knowledge,  as  well  as  illustrations  and 
speoimens  to  the  common  store,  until  he  is 
now  enabled  to  describe  and  figure  at  leasl- 
four-fifths  of  the  oology  of  this  continent. 

"  In  the  commencement  of  the  operatioae 
of  the  Institution,  the  Regents  might  have 
hesitated  to  sanction  the  publication  of  a 
paper  on  a  subject  which  at  first  sight  would 
appear  to  be  so  far  removed  from  practical 
application.  But  it  is  believed  that,  since 
that  period,  more  just  views  of  the  import 
tance  of  such  subjects  have  become  preva- 
lent, and  that  the  Smithsonian  publications 
themselves  have  done  good  service  in  diffus- 
ing more  liberal  sentiments.  Indeed,  it  is 
an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Insti- 
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tation  to  encourage  special  lines  of  research 
into  every  department  of  the  varied  domain 
of  nature.  Though  it  might  be  a  perver- 
sion  of  iQtellect  for  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  same  country  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  any  one  pursuit  of  this  kind,  when 
80  much  on  every  hand  is  required  to  be 
done,  yet  it  is  highly  meritorious  in  any  in- 
dividual to  devote  himself  systematically, 
industriously,  and  continuously,  for  years, 
to  the  elucidation  of  a  single  subject.  He 
may  be  said  to  resemble  in  this  respect  the 
explorer  of  an  inhospitable  region,  vrho 
enables  the  world  to  see  through  his  eyes  the 
objects  of  wonder  and  interest  which  would 
otherwise  be  forever  withdrawn  from  human 
knowledge.  Let  censure  or  ridicule  fall 
elsewhere— -on  those  whose  lives  are  passed 
without  labor  and  without  object ;  but  let 
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praise  and  honor  be  bestowed  on  bim  who 
seeks  with  unwearied  patience  to  develop 
the  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  of  even  the 
smallest  part  of  God's  creation.  A  life  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  study  of  a  single 
insect,  is  not  spent  in  vain.  No  animal, 
however  insignificant,  is  isolated ;  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  great  system  of  nature,  and  is 
governed  }ff  the  same  ^neral  laws  which 
control  the  most  prominent  beings  of  the 
organic  world .^ 

**  It  is  proposed  to  publish  this  paper  in  a 
number  of  parts,  commencing  with  the 
oology  of  the  birds  of  prey.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  families  to  study 
with  precision,  on  account  of  the  retiring 
habits  of  the  birds  and  their  almost  inacces- 
sible breeding  places". —  Daily  Advertiser, 
Boston. 


Novel  Material  fob  Bandages  and  Splints. 
—Specimens  of  wire  gauze  for  bandages  and 
splints  have  been  exhibited  before  the  London 
Medical  Society  by  Mr.  Startin,  the  inventor. 
This  material  consists  of  flattened  copper  or 
iron  wire,  and  costs  something  above  one  shil- 
ling per  square  foot ;  and  if  the  expense  were  not 
an  object,  the  materials  might  be  plated.  The 
usual  mode  of  application  is,  first  to  obtain  a 
pattern  for  the  splint  by  means  of  cartridge 
paper,  and  then  carefiilly  to  cut  the  sheet  of 
gauze  to  the  pattern.  The  splint  farther  re- 
quires that  the  edges  should  be  out  transversely 
at  intervals,  and  the  flree  edges  covered  with 
thin  lead  or  adhesive  plaster.  Folds  of  linen, 
wet  with  water,  are  placed  upon  the  limb  under- 
neath the  splint,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is 
kept  in  position  by  rollers  or  tapes.  The  merits 
claimed  for  this  article  are  those  of  lightness, 
cheapness,  coolness,  and  affording  the  opportu- 
nity of  readily  applying  lotions  without  dis- 
turbing the  bandages.  Another  medical  inven- 
tion which  is  highly  commended  is  Dr.  Marcet's 
apparatus  for  artificial  resj^iration,  having  the 
advantage  over  other  contrivances  of  the  same 
kind  of  being  self-acting.  It  has  a  double 
cylinder,  into  which  air  is  compressed,  and 
each,  by  an  alternate  filling  and  discharge,* 
with  the  end  of  a  slender  tube  inserted  into  one 
of  the  nostrils,  causes  the  lungs  to  go  through 
the  process  of  expiration  and  inspiration.  If 
has  been  tried  on  asphyxiated  dogs  with  perfect 
saocess,  and  will,  it  is  thought,  answer  eftc- 
tively  on  human  beings. 


Genius  has,  or  should  be  permitted  to  have, 
its  family  claims,  where  its  intelligence  is  clearly 
inherited ;  and  that  it  is  so  derived  to  a  coi^ 
siderable  extent  in  the  case  of  the  younger 
Thomas  Hood,  a  cursory  perusal  of  his  Pen  and 
Pencil  Pictures,  lately  published  by  Hurst  and 
Blackett,  will  convince  any  impartial  reader. 
It  may  be  granted  that  he  has  not  yet  acquired 
all  the  wonderful  skill  displayed  by  his  fiitber 
in  the  ihanufiicture  of  those  intellectual  puns 
which  sparkle  through  his  comic  lyrics  like  new 
revelations  of  verbal  analogies,  as  if  in  virtue 
of  some  pre-existent  harmony  by  which  the  wit 
and  the  sage  were  in  him  identified  in  one 
individuality.  Nor  has  the  son  all  his  father's 
deep-searching  pathos,  which,  in  his  "  Bridge 
of  Sighs  '*  and  the  *'  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  pene- 
trates the  heart  in  the  heart,  and  reaches  the 
sealed  fountain  of  sympathetic  tears  in  its  most 
mysterious  recesses.  But  with  his  fiither's 
name  the  present  Thomas  Hood  has  much  of  his 
fancy  and  feeling,  and  a  tact  in  composition 
which  enables  him  to  amuse  while  he  instructs. 
For  in  this  also  he  resembles  his  father,  that  in 
trifling  he  does  more  than  trifle,  and  under  the 
smile  hides  the  earnestness  of  wisdom.  He  too 
has  the  art  of  making  all  his  objects  live;  and 
in  this  respect  his  taste  is  as  oriental  as  it  is 
quaint  The  volume  contains  both  proee  and 
verse;  and  though  we  cannot  afford  space  for 
citation,  there  is  much  of  both  highly  meritori- 
ous. A  gentle  spirit  reigns  throughout  in  union 
with  a  humor  never  boisterous,  equally  light 
and  thoughtflil.— Aiih'ona/  Magazine. 
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From  TIteB. 
THREE  LOVB-DBEAMS. 

BRXAH  THS  SECOND. 

Ht  ancle  has  adyiaed  xne  to  make  good 
QN  of  my  time,  and  read  Grotias,  and 
Pofendorf,  and  then  Barlamaqui.  Aocord- 
inglj  I  rise  early  eyery  morning,  go  to  my 
ibidj-table,  lay  eyery  thing  in  perfect  order, 
eroBB  my  legs,  open  the  book  at  the  right 
place,— but  yirhat  then?  not  half-an-lu>ur 
panefl,  before  my  attention  and  my  eyes  are 
aoj  where  bat  on  Puffendorf.  I  see  a  yel- 
bw  spot  on  the  coyer  of  my  quarto,  and  I 
go  to  work  to  scratch  it  out.  I  blow  away 
1  Uir  off  the  page.  I  split  a  straw  with 
admirable  art  and  skill.  Then,  the  stopper 
of  the  inkstand  attracts  my  notice,  and  I 
obsene  on  it  a  hundred  curious  little  pecu- 
liarities which  I  haye  to  examine,  one  after 
the  other.  Or  1  take  up  a  ring  on  the  end 
of  my  pen,  and  let  it  run  round,  till  it 
ibnos  a  circle  of  light — a  yery  pretty  sight 
to  look  at.  Then  I  throw  myself  with  out- 
stretched legs  on  the  sofa,  and  clasp  my 
bands  oyer  my  head .  In  this  yery  oomfor  ta- 
^  position  I  cannot  help  whistling  a  little 
tone,  while  I  steadily  watch,  at  the  same 
^e,  tke  motion  of  a  blue-bottle  bumping 
gainst  the  window-pane,  which  he  prob- 
ably mistakes  for  enchanted  or  petrified 
ait 

When  at  last  toy  joints  get  stiff  with  ly- 
Hi  I  get  up,  and,  with  my  hands  in  my 
F^ets,  go  carelesslj  up  and  down  the 
^m.  But  here  I  find  nothing  to  attract  me 
bat  the  paper  on  the  yralls.  So  I  turn,  of 
co^nse,  to  the  windows,  where  I  drum  on 
^  glass  a  tattoo^  at  which  I  haye  attained 
<^derable  skill.  Then  a  carriage  goes  by, 
or  a  dog  barks,  or  neither  of  these  things 
bappens ;  one  must  see,  howeyer,  what  is 
going  on  in  the  street.  So  I  open  the  win- 
dow, and,  once  there,  I  don't  get  away  from 
itagaininahnrry^    1 '    ' 

Ay,  the  yrindow !  No  better  obseryatory 
^  lecture-room  for  a  student  than  that !  I 
n^ean,  for  a  student  who  sits  diligently  at 
^  books ;  that  is,  does  not  run  about  to 
oofiee-houses,  with  a  parcel  of  good-for- 
liothmgB.  •<  An  excellent  young  man !  "  is 
^  called,  the  hope  of  his  parents,  who  con- 
Bider  him  so  industrious.  And  the  gentle- 
QQn  professors,  whpn  they  meet  him  on 
^ir  walks,  or  see  him  canter  by  on  horse- 
back, break  out  in  praise  of  him :  •<  There's 
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a  young  man  for  you !  He  will  come  to 
something^"  The  hopeful  youth,  in  the 
meanwhile,  looks  industriously  out  of  the 
window. 

I  do  not  wish  to  praise  myself,  but  such 
an  one  am  I.  I  speak  of  myself.  There  at 
the  window  I  can  look  around  the  whole  day 
long,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  haye  neyer,  in 
all  my  life,  learned  so  much  from  professors, 
from  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  as  from  the 
study  of  what  passes  in  the  street. 

My  window  affords  me  a  grand  outlook,  all 
interesting  orbis  f  ictus,  ^ 

Opposite,  stands  the  hospital,  a  large 
building,  where  nothing  goes  out  or  in  that 
does  not  haye  V)  pay  toll  to  my  science.  I 
conjecture  the  motiyes  of  the  people  who 
enter  or  leaye  the  house,  guess  at  their  -mo- 
tiyes, surmise  the  results.  Seldom  am  I 
wholly  mistaken.  In  eyery  new  case  the 
physiognomy  of  the  porter  comes  to  my  as- 
sistance. I  read  in  his  features  a  hundred 
noteworthy  things  concerning  persons.  His 
face  is  a  changeing  but  faithful  mirror. 
One  sees  therein  at  a  glance  all  the  grada* 
tions  from  the  most  abject  submissiyeness  to 
the  proud  air  of  condescension  and  the 
most  brutal  want  of  feeling,  according  as  it 
is  some  rich  hospital-director,  or  some  subor- 
dinate officer,  or  poor  foundling,  that  seeks 
admission. 

In  the  second  storey  is  one  of  the  wards  of 
the  hospital.  From  my  study,  I  see  up  the 
ceiling  of  the  long  room.  I  see  the  cross  at- 
tendant when  he  comes  and  looks  down  into 
the  street.  If  I  get  upon  my  table,  I  get  a. 
sight  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  melancholy 
abode,  where  pain  and  death  hold  their  yio- 
tims  stretched  out  on  two  long  rows  of  beds.. 
A  mournful  spectacle !  neyertheless  its 
gloomy  appearance  sometimes  attracts  me, 
especially  when  I  distinguish  some  dying 
one,  and  my  imagination  hoyers  round  his 
pillow.  Then  I  look  back  into  the  life  which 
is  soon  to  be  extinct,  and  forward  to  the 
gates  of  an  unknown  future  just  about  to 
open.  There  is  a  melancholy  charm  for  me 
in  the  mystery  which  surrounds  the  state  of 
the  dying. 

To  the  left,  below  in  the  street,,  stands 
the  church  ;  through  Ihe  week  yery  lonely ;. 
filled  on  Sundays,  and  then  sounding,  with 
sacred  songs.  I  then  see  the  ptous  throng 
tolerably  well,  and  pass  judgment  on  them^ 
but  not  indeed  with  any  great  certainty; 
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t<fr  the  play  of  the  porter's  &oe  ia  wanting. 
And  even  if  it  were  not,  it  wonM  not  help 
me  much  ;  he  thinks  only  of  the  clothes. 
Beyond  the  dress,  people  of  his  sdrt  care 
nothing.  On  Sunday  every  thing  appears 
dressed  oat.  I  most  prefer  to  study  the. 
character  and  spifit  of  the  devont  church- 
goers. But  the  spirit  is  not,  by  any  means, 
always  apparent  under  the  Sunday-coat, 
nnder  vest,  shirt,  and  skin.  I  go  to  work 
then  only  by  guess,  and  in  this  way  do  not, 
in  the  end,  find  myself  so  very  much  fit  a 
loss.  For  the  nncertain,  the  doubtful,  the 
equivocal,  is  the  very  sweetest  honey  to  the 
gaper. 

To  the  right  stands  the  fountain,  around 
whose  dear  streams  maid-servants,  ostlers, 
cooks,  and  grandames,  gather  themselves 
from  the  friendly  neighborhood.  While  the 
jugs  and  ewers  are  filling,  they  tease  one  an- 
other, complain  of  their  service,  scold  about 
their  mistresses,  tattle  about  famUy  affairs 
and  family  secrets.  This  is  my  gazette, 
which  becomes  all  the  more  attractive,  when 
r  have  to  guess  at  half,  because  I  cannot  un- 
derstand all. 

Above,  between  the  roofs,  I  see  the  sky, 
now  blue,  now  dark-blue,  now  gray,  and 
now  full  of  floating  clouds.  Oftentimes  a 
long  line  of  birds  appears,  traveling  over 
land  and  city  to  distant  quarters.  By 
means  of  the  sky,  I  stand  in  alliance  with 
the  universe,  with  infinity ;  it  is  a  great 
deep  wherein  I  sink  myself  in  thought, 
with  my  chin  supported  by  my  fists  and 
•^bows. 

When  I  let  myself  down  again  to  earth 
ont  of  the  ethereal  heights,  I  first  touch 
rupon  the  roofs.  There  are  the  cats  in  loving 
May  season,  lank,  tender,  and  grim,  or  in 
August,  lying  stretched  out,  licking  them- 
Hwlves.  Under  the  roof,  colonies  of  swallows 
house  with  their  young,  coming  in  spring, 
I  to  depart  in  the  fall,  ever  busy,  ever  on  the 
wing,  seeking  and  bringing  food  for  the  yel- 
*low  beaks  of  their  twittering  broods.  I 
'know  them  all,  and  they  know  me,  and  re- 
gard mj  head  as  little  as  the  waving  of  the 
^wersat  my  window. 

Yet  •eoe  thing  more !  In  the  room  over 
me  dwdis  my  dear  uncle  Toms.  Usually, 
:and  as  long  as  daylight  glances  on  the  silver 
white  hair  of  his  head,  he  sits  in  his  com- 
fortable easy-chair,  which  is  set  on  castors, 
.and  bends  over  some  books.      Ho  reads, 
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marks,  searches  ont  passages,  eompara, 
makes  extracts,  and  has  in  his  bead  the 
quintessence  of  some  thousand  volumes, 
which  hide  the  walls  of  hb  room  all  round. 
Quite  the  opposite  of  his  nephew,  my  uncle 
knows  every  thing  that  one  learns  out  of 
books,  nothing  from  what  one  learns  from 
street-life ;  believes  even  more  in  his  science 
than  in  reality.  He  could  become  a  doubter 
in  his  existence,  and  yet,  wrapped  in  the 
cloud  of  some  philosophical  system,  the  most 
arrant  dogmatizer.  He  is,  moreover,  heartUy 
good,  simple  as  a  child,  and  as  if  he  had 
never  lived  among  men. 

I  discover,  by  three  sorts  of  noises,  almost 
every  thing  which  he  does  in  his  library.  If 
he  rises  from  his  seat  the  castors  creak ;  does 
he  get  a  book,  the  rollers  of  his  book-lad- 
der announce  the  movement;  and  does  he 
amuse  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  be 
slams  the  box  down  upon  the  table.  These 
{hree  signals  of  his  activity  are  accustomed 
to  follow  in  such  regular  jorder,  and  I  am  so 
used  to  them,  that  they  do  not  even  disturb 
the  course  of  my  meditations. 

One  day,  however,  the  castors  indeed 
creaked,  but  the  rollers  of  the  ladder  did  not 
let  themselves  be  heard.  I  listened* for  the 
snuff-box  in  vain.  I  was  startled  out  of  my 
dreaming,  like  the  miller  from  his  nap,  when 
the  mill-wheel  stops.  I  pricked  up  my  ear^ 
Uncle  Toms  was  talking ;  my  uncle  laughed, 
"Ay,  ay!— -another  voice — I  thought  aa 
much !  "  said  I,  and  walked  restlessly  abool 
the  room. 

The  reader  must  here  be  informed  that, 
since  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  be  busy  at 
the  window,  I  had  not  been  satisfied  with 
mere  general  observations,  but  had  now  for 
some  time  directed  my  attention  to  a  aingla 
object,  which  caused  me  to  be  tolerably  ixv> 
different  to  every  thing  else.     This  new 
direction  of  my  labors  had  changed  also  the 
whole  order  of  the  day.    In  the  morning  I 
was  at  my  observatory,  the  window.     At 
two  p.  X.  my  heart  began  to  beat.    The  paiu 
ticular  observation  over,  my  day*s  work  warn 
at  an  end. 

Formerly  it  never  had  occurred  to  nra 
that,  orphan  as  I  was,  I  was  alone  in  th« 
world.  Were  not  I,  my  uncle,  the  awal- 
lows,  and  the  company  round  the  fountain, 
in  short,  all  the  world  existing?  Bat  now  I 
was  alone,  wholly  solitary  and  alone,  nnder 
heaven,  except  towards  three  o^elock  in  the 
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iAkiiodb*  XInii  the  li^Ueai  interetft  wi- 
ntted  all  things  aroand,  and  tfad  univene 
agftin  teoeived  *  soul !  Fonnerly,  m  I  have* 
jiitiDui«l,  my  days  paaeed  awaj  Terj 
SBootblj  and  flwiiUj ;  but  now  I  no  longer 
bew  what  to  do  with  them.  I  ooold 
omtiier  study,  nor  be  idle,  nor  gape  oat 
ink)  the  hlae.  So  changed  was  I,  that  a 
hi^gfi  feather  might  oome  floating  within 
two  inches  of  my  nose,  withoat  etirring 
witbia  me  a  single  tho«ight  of  blowing  it 
any.  I  oould  adduce  a  hundred  o&er 
proofis  in  point. 

Iiutead  of  all  which  I  dreamed  with  open 
^es-dnamed  that  she  k«ew  me,  that  she 
miled  on  me,  that  she  spoke,  or  even  that  I 
noght  wajB  and  means  to  become  acqnaiated 
irith  ber,  that  I  met  h^  on  a  journey  and 
took  her  ander  my  protection,  defetided  her, 
itteoed  ber  in  my  arms.  Metbooght  I  saw 
ber  in  a  dim  forest,  assaulted  by  robbers, 
vbom  I,  bleeding  Irom  a  asvero  woand,  put 
to  flight. 

Bot  I  must  eocplain  myself,  or  I  shAll  not 
be  ttDdentood.  Only  I  know  not  how  to  go 
to  work ;  fiw  wordtf  are  much  too  wooden 
utd  stiff  to  describe  how  it  is  with  us  when 
fizEt  the  female  form  makes  the  pulses  of  the 
joath  beat  quicker.  A  new  language  ought 
tobeintetrted  for  this  purpose.  I  woftder 
SRatly  that,  as  yet,  no  academy  of  soiences 
bu  ever  fallen  upon  the  excellent  plan  of 
proposing  a  pri^e-essay  on  this  subject. 
I^oobtloBB,  most  academicians  have  found 

tbenaelves  under  the  same  embarvassmeat 

rbichlioa^. 

1  oonfine  myself  therefore  to  the  simplest 
"^tion.  She  went  every  day,  about  three 
^'cbck,  along  under  my  window  down  the 
"^t-  Her  dress  was  simple,  of  a  blue 
^lor.  Ko  one  would  have  been  less  disposed 
^I  to  remark  any  difference  between  this 
Bod  other  blue  dresses  of  ladies  passing  by, 
obIj  this  particular  dress  was  folded  with 
"P^iftl  grace  round  the  slender  waist  of  the 
joathfal  form.  And  this  waist  seemed  to 
i^*e  lOl  i^  grace  to  the  modest  air  of  the 
^t  maiden.  It  was  impossible  to  take 
ooe's  eyes  off.  I  did  not  think  it  possible 
^at  there  was  a  dressmaker  within  a  hun- 
^  m^ss  round,  had  she  been  ever  so  skil- 
H  that  could  have  made  a  more  beautiful 
^  than  this.  So  long  as  it  vms  in  sight. 
It  fiuteoed  my  eyes  ;:aiid  when  it  vaniihed,  I 


had  to  look  up  into  the  blue  eky  in  order 
to  accustom  myself  to  other  colors. 

On  the  above-mentioned  day,  then,  whe^ 
the  usual  series  in  my  uoole's  movements 
lost  their  old  order,  1  luid  seen  the  accus- 
tomed apparition  at  the  accustomed  hour. 
She  had  just  got  under  my  window,  whence 
my  eyes  were  all  ready  to  follow  her  down 
the  street,  when  she  suddenly  turned  and 
came  towards  our  front-door.  I  was  so  sur- 
prised that  I  drew  back  n^  head  and  looked 
round,  as  if  she  were  about  to  enter  my 
room,.  But  I  recollected  that  our  house  had 
a  passage  through  from  one  street  to  another. 
But  now  came  the  unusual  things  in  the 
library  of  my  uncle  above,  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  What?  She  speak  with 
my  uncle !  I  stretched  my  auditory  nerves 
to  catch  only  a,  single  word.  But  an  un- 
foreseen event  tumbled  into  ruins  the  whole 
kingdom  of  possibilitieB  which  had  already 
b^un  to  rise  before  me. 

The  weighty  event  was  In  itself  ineonsidei^ 
able.  The  book-ladder  rolled,  a^nd  I  heard 
my  undo  get  up  on  it,  while  she  said,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  him  say,  « Hebrew !  *' 
Hebrew!  Impossible.  What  could  he  be 
thinking  of,  to  talk  about  Hebrew  with  a 
youAg  maidsn  ?  Evidently  he  could  not  he 
speaking  to  her,  but  to  some  learned  gentle- 
man, some  oriental  old  Tow^r,  who  wanted 
to  poll  to  pieces  some  philological  rag  with 
him.  Ko»  her  pretty  little  head  had  somie- 
thiag  better  to  trouble  itself  about  than 
learned  fooleries  of  that  sort ;  and  her  little 
hands  were  certamly  not  made  to  busy  tbem« 
sebes  with  a  dusty  foiio  in  calf-skin.  It 
was  not  to  be  thought  of!' 

Mechanically,  I  stepped  a^in  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out.  Two  jackaesee  w«E!e 
standing  in  the  street,  philosophising  to- 
gether, fast  bound  to  the  same  post.  After 
a  while,  one  of  them  made  a  reflection,  as  I 
perceived,  by  a  slight  shake  of  his  left  ear ; 
then,  stretching  out  his  headi  be  showed  his 
old  teeth  to  the  other,  who,  evidently  under- 
standing him,  did  the  same ;  and  then  they 
went  to  work  rubbing  one  another's  neeks 
with  such  mutual  good-will,  but  yet  sp 
lazily,  so  lost  each  in  hie  own  dreame,  that 
I  would  wiUin^y  have  made  a  third.  There 
is,  in  the  natural  simplicity  of  certain 
things^  something  sympathetical,  tha>  irre- 
sistibly impels  one  to  imitation^  and  seduces 
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the  mind  into  un&ithfalnegB  to  ita  best 
thoughts ;  Buch  as  laoghmg,  weeping,  gap- 
ing, &o. 

Bat,  lo!  oat  of  the  passage  under  my 
window  appeared  a  blue  dress.  It  was  she ! 
Involuntarily  a  loud  *<Ah ! "  escaped  me. 
She  heard  it,  slightly  raised  her  head,  but 
yet  sufficiently  from  under  her  bonnet  to 
eatoh  sight  of  me  reddening  all  oyer  with  a 
glow  of  shame  and  delight.  She  too  blushed 
and  went  on.  It  is  a  charm  of  youth  to 
grow  flr&>red  at  a  breath  of  air,  at  the 
smallest  straw.  But  that  she — she  had 
blushed  on  my  acoount,  was  unspeakable 
&vor  of  fortune. 

What,  however,  made  me  redden  again 
was,  that,  as  my  <'Ah ! "  escaped,  I  was 
gaping  at  her  with  open  mouth  and  embar- 
rassed looks,  like  a  simpleton  whose  hat  has 
fiillen  into  the  gutter.    It  vexed  me  bitterly. 

But  think!  What  was  she  carrying 
under  her  arm?  A  thick  octavo  volume, 
ftstened  with  silver  clasps — a  miserable^  old, 
smoky  thing  from  my  uncle's  libraxy;  a 
book  which  I  had  seen  times  without  num- 
ber. And  now,  as  she  bore  it  away,  softly 
pressed  to  her  side,  it  seemed  to  me  a  book 
-of  all  books.  I  now  understand  perfectly 
that  even  such  a  piece  of  rubbish  might  be 
good  for  something.  Health  to  my  wise 
uncle,  who  had  all  his  life  long  been  heaping 
things  of  that  sort  together !  Ninny  that  I 
was,  that  this  beautiful,  fortunate  book  did 
not  belong  to  me !  I  did  not  even  know  the 
title. 

She  tripped  over  the- street,  straight  to  the 
door  of  the  hospital,  where  she  said  a  few 
words  to  the  porter.  He  appeared  to  know 
her,  and  to  be  barely  condescending  enough 
to  induce  her  to  venture  to,go  in.  Although 
this  vexed  me  in  the  fellow,  yet  I  was 
secretly  gratified  to  learn  that  the  beauty  of 
my  heart  was  not  too  far  above  me ;  I  might 
raise  my  eyes  to  her  without  being  ridicu- 
lous. And  I  was  especially  delighted  that 
she  still  breathed  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
I  might  perhaps  catch  sight  of  her  again. 
I  waited  in  vain  till  it  grew  dark.  When 
all  hope  had  vanished,  I  flew  with  all  speed 
up  to  Uncle  Toms. 

The  argand  lamp  was  already  lighted  in 
his  room.  He  sat  at  the  table,  examining, 
with  great  attention,  a  blue  fioid  in  a  phial. 
"  Qood  evening,  Julius,"  said  he ;  <<  sit 
down.    I  shall  soon  be  done." 


I  seated  myself,  very  impatient  to  ques- 
tion him  about  his  visitor.  I  looked  round 
the  library.  It  seemed  to  me  entirely 
changed.  I  considered  the  rows  of  venerable 
volumes,  all  brethren  of  that  .same  book 
which  she  had  carried  away  under  her  arm. 
£ven  the  air  of  the  place  had  something 
peculiar  in  it,  as  if  the  young  maiden,  since 
she  had  breathed  there,  had  rendered  it 
finer,  fresher,  purer ;  at  least,  I  breathed  in 
it  easier  and  deeper. 

<*  I  have  done,"  said  my  unde ;  *'  hearken, 
Julius,  do  you  know " 

<<  No,  dear  unde." 

«  You  must  thank  a  young  lady  who  was 
with  me."  Here  he  rose  from  the  table, 
proceeded  a  few  steps,  and  then  turned 
round  to  me.  "  Now,  just  give  a  guess !  " 
he  exdaimed,  as  if  he  wished  to  feed  himself 
on  my  astonishment.  I  did  not  know  what 
in  the  world  I  was  to  guess. 

<<  She  has,  perhaps,  qpoken  about  me! " 
stammered  I. 

<<  No,  better  than  that ! ''  replied  he,  look- 
ing very  archly. 

«  Do  teU  me,  then,  dearest  unde— do  tsU 
me,  for  heaven's  sake !  " 

'*  Well,  then,  only  see !  I  have  found  my 
Burlamaqui  for  you  again !  " 

At  this  odd  condusion,  I  fell  from  the 
douds,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply.  What 
had  Burlamaqui  to  do  here  7 

'<Yoa  are  astonished,"  he  continued, 
<<  and  with  reason.  See,  child,  while  I  was 
looking  after  Buxtorf  for  her,  the  old  Bur- 
lamaqui fMl  into  my  hand ;  I  had  given  it 
up  for  lost.  By  the  way,  one  thing,  Julius, 
let  me  tdl  you  :  that  young  lady  is  a  very 
lovdy  maiden.  Upon  my  word,  this  modest, 
bashful  little  one  is  worth  more,  in  my  eyes, 
than  a  whole  doaen  of  your  {Hrofeason ! ' ' 

Here  I  was  entirely  of  nky  uncle's  opinion. 
Besides,  although  it  was  delivered  only  by 
the  way,  it  made  my  unde  himself  ten 
times  more  dear  and  estimable  than  ever. 
He  was,  I  perceived,  evidently  something 
more  than  a  mere  bookworm.  He  had,  con- 
trary to  my  expectation,  a  real  knowledge 
of  character,  and  was  not  insensible  to 
beauty. 

"  She  must  be  an  angd ! "  said.  I,  eager 
to  learn  more. 

«<  Yes ;  a  real  angd,  Julius !  Only  think, 
she  reads  Hebrew !  and  as  fluently,  as  sweet- 
ly, as  it  was  ever  spoken  in  Paradise." 
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"  Ton  don't  say  bo,  dear  tincle !  Hebrew ! 
Tea  certainly  meant  to  eay  something  else, 
or  yea  only  jest.  How  should  a  lady,  and 
saeh  a  lady,  know  any  thing  about  He- 
brew?" 

"She  is  a  masterly  reader!  You  ought 
to  have  heard  how  she  read  the  forty-eighth 
IWm  in  BnztorTs  edition.  There  was  real 
masio  in  the  language  of  David.  Tet  it 
strack  me  she  sounded  the  Hebrew  Ajin 
ntber  peculiarly ;  for  example,  she  did  not, 
like  me,  say  Cfnamai,  but  Njamat.  I  must, 
to-morrow,  get  the  opinion  of  my  learned 
dd  friend,  the  oriental  professor,  upon  it." 

"  Dearest  unde,  you  see  I  tannot  get  over 
my  astonishment." 

*'  I  can  well  believe  it.  It  was  no  better 
with  me  at  first.  But  I  showed  her  after- 
wards that  BuztorTs  text  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  OroesiuB,  and  I  oomparod  with  her 
the  varioufl  readings." 

<'  But  no  !  Did  you  rtelTy  talk  with  her 
tbout  Hebrew  things  of  that  sort?" 

« Indeed  did  I." 

'*  My  sweet  uncle,  she  was  aotuall^  then 
in  this  room ;  she  stood  here  before  you,  and 
jou  said  nothing  to  her  but  that?  What 
sort  of  faces  did  the  poor  child  make  at 
Bnztorf  and  Croesius?  Did  she  understand 
a  word  you  said  ?  " 

"And  why  not?  With  such  a  careful 
edoeation  as  a  Jewess  seldom  enjoys,  she 
eoold  not  but  understand  me." 

•*  What  do  you  say?  A  Jewess!  "  I  ex- 
daimed  in  amazement. 

*«  Certainly,  a  Jewess,"  replied  my  uncle, 
very  quietly.  • 

At  first  I  was  somewhat  surprised ;  but — 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  with  others  as 
with  me — ^that  single  word  "  Jewess  "  en- 
hanced the  beauty  of  the  delicate  girl  infi- 
nitely in  my  eyes.  I  was  suddenly  more 
enthusiastically  in  love  than  ever.  This 
founds  perhaps  a  little  unchristian.  How 
can  I  help  it?  She  was  no  longer  at  all 
what  she  had  been,  and  what  had  previously 
enraptured  me  was  no  longer  the  same,  but 
something  higher,  lovelier.  She  was  no 
beautifnl  Christian,  no,  but  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel ;  consequently — ^perhaps 
in  this  '<  consequently  "  the  reader  will  be 
at  a  loss  for  the  consequence.  I  grant  it. 
There  is  none.  Any  tyro  in  logic  might 
prove  that,  let  alone  my  uncle.  I  took  care 
not  to  breathe  a  syllable  to  htm  abont  it. 


But  whether  an  error  or  not,  that  she  vras 
lovelier  as  a  Jewess  than  as  a  Christian,  the 
error  was  dearer  to  me  than  all  logic. 

Just  think  of  a  Jewess,  surrounded  by  all 
the  enchantment  which  chains  the  soul,  a 
beautiful  Forsaken,  neglected  by  the  world ! 
That  brought  her  dose  to  my  heart. 

<<How,  then,  dearest  uncle?"  asked  I 
further :  '*  sBe  certainly  does  not  intend  to 
devote  herself  to  the  study  of  the  oriental 
languages?  " 

<(  0  no,  but  I  did  my  best  to  encourage 
her  to  do  so.  Over  there,  in  the  hospital, 
an  old  man  is  at  the  point  of  death.  He  is 
of  her  religion.  She  wanted  to  borrow  a 
Hebrew  Bible  of  me  to  read  to  him.  I  gave 
her  Buxtorfs  edition,  as  the  most  correct." 

"She  will  come  to  see  you  again,  then« 
perhaps?" 

"  She  promised  to  bring  the  book  back  to- 
morrow forenoon,"  said  my  uncle,  and  seated 
himself  quietly  again  at  the  phial  with  the 
bluish  fluid. 

I  did  not  venture  to  disturb  him  in  his  in- 
vestigations  with  any  new  questions.  <*  But," 
thought  I,  **  to-morrow  forenoon  she  vrill 
appear  again,  come  into  this  room,  come  to 
see  my  good,  fortunate  uncle,  and  I — ^I  have 
no  interest  in  her  eyes.  That  phial  there  is 
more  interesting  to  her  than  I  can  be."  I 
left  the  library  rather  down-hearted. 

As  I  entered  my  room,  and  was  about  to 
call  for  my  candles  to  be  lighted,  I  found  it 
dimly  illuminated.  It  was  nothing  but  the 
reflection  of  a  bright  light 'that  fell  into  my 
room  from  tly  hospital  opposite.  Usually 
it  veas  dark  about  this  time  in  the  hospital. 
I  was  attracted  to  the  window ;  the  windows 
opposite  wer^  open.  I  saw  nothing.  Whence 
the  light  ?  I  got  up  on  a  chair,  and  saw 
opposite  the  shadow  of  a  human  figure  on ' 
the  wall.  I  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  discovered 
hanging  on  the  same  vmll  a  woman's  bonnet. 
I  knew  it. 

« I  have  found  her !  Quickly !  it  is  she ! " 
cried  I.  To  place  the  chair  on  the  table, 
Grotius  and  Pufiendorf  on  the  chair,  and 
myself  on  Pnffisndorf,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  To  widen  and  sharpen  my  eyes,  I 
held  my  breath. 

There  she  sat,  by  the  dying  bed  of  the  old 

man,  devoutly  self-coUeotod,  surrounded  by 

a  halo  of  youthful  grace,  her  neck  and  head 

somewhat  bent,  her  beautiful  eyes  cast  down 

I  upon  the  book  from  which  she  read  holy  con- 
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wolMwAn  to  the  djing  mftn.  She  looked  up 
DOW  and  ibeO  ,ae  she  paased  to  aUow  the  weiu7 
spirit  of  her  listens  to  rest,  or  she  supported 
his  bead,  or  kindly  took  his  band,  while  ahe 
regarded  him  with  heavenly  pity. 

**0  thou  happy  one,  though  struggling 
with  death !  "  I  exclaimed.  '*  But  who,  like 
iihee,  could  depart  while  the  holy  words  of 
ui  angel  were  still  inspiring  hifh !  " 

As  if  she  heard  me,  and  saw  me  in  my 
dark  room,  she  suddenly  raised  her  head,  and 
turned  towards  me !  1  ftarted,  in  my  fright, 
and  my  staging  began  to  totter.  la  an  in* 
stant  I  lay  stretched  on  the  floor.  Chair, 
and  table,  and  Qrotius  fell  over  me,  and 
Pufieadorf  itruek  me  on  the  head.  I  lay  for 
tome  time  motionless  under  the  infernal  ruin, 
}n  order  to  collect  myself.  When  I  arose, 
my  uncle  entered,  with  a  light  in  his  hand* 

'<  What  is  the  matter,  Julius?  "  said  he, 
in  alarm,  looking  now  at  the  eonfbaion  on 
the  door,  and  now  at  me. 

<*  0,  nothing  at  all.    Up  there,  look  you, 

on  the  ceiling "  (my  uncle  held  the  light 

Up).  '*  I  wanted  to  hang  something  up 
there  "  (my  uncle  threw  bis  eyes  about,  to 
eee  what  there  was  to  be  hung  up) ;  <<  and 
while  I  was  about  it  I  fell — aad  afterwards — 
Fve  only  bad  a  fall." 

*<you  talk  rather  incoherently;  the  fall 
has  probably  jarred  your  brain.  It  may 
produces  eephalalgia.  Compose  yourself. 
Do  not  ti'y  to  talk." 

At  his  request  I  sat  down,  and  rested  my- 
self. In  the  mean  while  he  lifted  up  the 
table  and  chair,  and  thet  ^e  two  folioe, 
which,  after  carefully  ezaminibg  them,  and 
blowing  the  dust  off,  he  put  in  their  plaoea. 
At  last  he  approached  me,  and  asked,  '*  But 
what  did  you  want  to  hang  up  to  the  ceiling, 
^  and  in  the  dark,  too  ?  "  With  th^se  words, 
he  slily  stole  his  forefinger  towards  my  pulse. 
He  appeared  to  be  thinking  more  of  this 
than  of  my  answer ;  so  I  remained  silent. 
The  true  dceaaion  f6r  the  erection  of  the  ob- 
servatory which  had  just  tumbled  down  I 
could  have  disclosed  to  him  without  fear,  he 
was  BO  good  and  loving.  He  would,  perhaps, 
hvfe  laughed  heartUy  in  the  end.  But  that 
very  laugh — it  would  have  intruded  upon  the 
■anctuary  of  my  heart,  and  desecrated  it. 

<*  Dear  JuliuB,  what  was  there  now  to  be 
bung  up?"  he  asked  again,  letting  go  my 
hand  with  an  air  as  if  he  knew  now  what  he 
was  about. 


'*  Nothing  to  be  hung  up !  "  replied  I ;  '<it 
was  only  a  piece  of  foolery.  The  bright 
light  in  the  siek  room  opposite  made  me 
curious,  and  I  thought*^ —  What !  so  aoon 
gone !  so  soon  !  " 

This  sudden  exclamation,  with  which  I 
interrupted  raysdf  in  my  story,  was  quite  in- 
voluntary. It  was  drawn  from  me  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  light  in  the  room  op- 
posite, and  with  the  light  ▼aaished  aleo  mj 
hope  of  seeing  her  once  more  in  all  the  glorj 
of  her  devotion. 

«  What's  the  matter  a^iin?"  cried  my 
uncle,  looking  at  me  inquiringly.  **  What 
is  so  soon  gone  7  " 

<<  No  matter,  dear  uncle.  It  is  over,  all 
over.    I  am  ealm — ^it  is  over !  " 

"  What  is  over  ?  " 

I  was  silent.  My  situation  became  to  him 
serious.  He  compelled  me,  early  aa  it  was, 
to  go  to  bed.  I  readily  obeyed,  and  he  left 
me  while  I  undressed  myself. 

My  uncle's  last  suggestion  was  just  what 
I  wished.    I  was  left  to  myself  and  my  own 
thouf^ts.    Man  is  completely  at  home  oaly 
in  his  bed,  nowhere  else.   In  this  comfortable 
solitude  between  the  pillows,  in  this  soft 
home  of  dreams,  one  reviews  the  coarse  of 
the  day  and  the  world  from  a  distance,  like 
the  seaman  in  his  harbor,  listening  to  the 
play  of  the  storm  out  at  sea.    Are  we  not 
from  morning  to  night  continually ,  as  it 
were,  on  our  travels,  meeting  with  all  aorta 
of  men',  circtimstances,  incidents?      Only, 
when  at  evening  we  turn  into  our  dear  litde 
harbor,  do  we  wholly  belong  to  ouraelvea 
alone;  and,  ^llected  in  ourselves,  we  are 
then  disengaged  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

I  took  a  book  to  bed  with  me,  Moses  Meiv 
delssobn's  Phmdon,  or  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.  I  had  no  particular  thoughts  ol 
dying,  and  no  fit  of  philosophy.  I  had  lon| 
had  the  book,  beautifully  bound  in  grvei 
morocco,  out  of  my  uncle's  library*  withou 
having  looked  into  it.  I  took  it  up  no^ 
because,  through  a  kind  of  association  ol 
ideas,  the  name,  Moees  Mendelssohn,  su^ 
denly  beoame  very  interesting  to  me.  Thi 
association  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of 
myatlcal  connection  between  the  wise  Israel  i  | 
of  Berlin  and  the  moat  beautiful  of  hia  f^,] 
aistexB  in  the  faith.  There  was  muoli  i 
common  in  the  idea  of  the  philosopher  aa  h 
sat  pottderiAg  the  immortality  of  the  aoui 
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Bad  the  image  of  the  loTelj  Plsalm^xeader  at 
the  deatb-bed  of  the  aged  Hebrew.  The 
object  of  both  was  to  strengthen  and  exalt 
the  sod],  when  it  breaks  the  ties  of  the  body. 

So  I  took  the  book  and  read,  only  the  title. 
Iktaaid  eaoogb.  In  the  bare  word  '*  im- 
Bortalitj,"  eternity,  with  its  mysterions 
realms  and  igiknown  delights,  unfolded  itself 
before  me.  I  lost  myself  there,  and  in  the 
thought  of  the  blenedness  of  an  endless 
onion  with  her,  a  transfigured  saint,  I  let 
the  book  fall,  without  looking  further  than 
the  title.  The  best  of  a  book  is  not  the 
thoaght  which  it  contains,  but  the  thought 
vhich  it  soggestQ,  just  as  the  charm  of  music 
dwells  not  in  its  tones,  but  in  the  echo  of 
oor  hearts.  I  always  find  a  book  and  a  pieoe 
of  miuic  most  excellent  when  I  forget  myself 
orerboth. 

The  exoorsion  which  my  mind  made  over 
the  world  and  the  grave,  and  time  and  space, 
I  will  not  describe  here.  How  could  I  ?  The 
highest  that  we  think  is  unutterable.    . 

In  this  great  and  blessed  moment  I  could 
Iiave  breathed  away  my  soul  with  rapture. 
One  dies  in  youth  readily,  joyfully,  with  the 
eoDKlousness  of  passing  from  one  heaven  to 
iootber;  and  In  that  other  to  meet  her 
tpinl  I,  transfieured  to  meet  her,  the 
tAoafigared  of  God !  her  who  .now  perhaps 
Kucely  has  a  thought  of  my  existence! 
^^erpowcred  by  melancholy  and  fervent 
I^Dg,  I  took  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  on  a 
l^Dk  leaf,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  fol- 
lowiDg: 

THE  VAIB  HEBREW. 

Might  I  dwell  with  thee  on  high. 

Pare  one !  where  the  pure  are  dwelling, 

Where  no  heart  is  proudly  swelling, 

Where  no  pride  nor  vaoitf 

Qentle  loving  hearts  shall  sever, 

LoTing  on  and  on  forever—— 

Might  I  dwell  with  thee  on  high  ! 

%  ^yos  grew  dim  with  tears.  I  threw 
book  and  pencil  aside,  and  gave  myself  up 
to  the  still  stream  of  thoughts  and  images, 
''Btil,  in  the  gentle  transition  from  waking 
to  deeping,  the  confusion^  of  my  reverie 
^isunily  shaped  itself  into  distinct  forms. 
^  this  evening  twilight  of  the  inner  world, 
vbere  the  sunlight  of  consciousness,  half  set, 
^  throws  its  last  faint  beams  through  the 
■m1*b  night  upon  the  highest  objects  of  the 
ound,  I  &iicied  myself  wandering  in  a  laby- 
Hnth  of  dim  passages.  I  was  alone^  but 
vithoQt  fear.    I  heard  a  light  step  as  of 


some  one  ascending  from  a  deep  vault.  A 
female  form,  which  I  knew  not,  approached 
me.  In  her  looks  beamed  a  smile  of  melan- 
choly tenderness.  I  appeared  gradually  to 
know  her,  until  I  recognized  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  despised  daughters  of  Zion — ^my 
Rose  of  Sharon.  I  went  hesitatingly  to- 
wards her,  in  anxious  delight.  But  she 
turned  to  avoid  me.  **  Stay,'*  cried  I,  **  only 
a  moment." 

**  The  person  I  seek  I  do  not  find,"  said 
she,  and  retreated  still  farther. 

**  Ah,  lady,  if  we  always  found  what  we 
sought !  "  sighed  I,  with  quiet  sadness. . 

«( One  often  finds,"  she  replied,  **  even 
better  th^n  one  seeks !    Farewell !  " 

With  these  words  she  retired  in  the  dark- 
ness to  a  dim  portal,  which  she  could  net 
open.  I  hastened  to  her  assistance.  In  our 
united  efforts  to  open  it,  our  hands  were  un- 
intentionally clasped.  I  was  embarrassed. 
She  vanished  with  the  words,  **  We  shall 
meet  again!"  I  sank  weepifig  on  the 
ground,  in  bitter  anguish.  She  returned. 
There  was  a  twilight  around  her,  which 
grew  into  a  bright  halo.  It  did  not  appear 
as  a  light  f^rom  another  quarter,  but  as  it 
radiated  from  her  person.  Her  beautiful 
face  was  pale,  but  unspeakably  lovely.  I 
saw  her  head  gently  incline  towards  my 
brow.  I  felt  her  soft  breath,  and  her  hand 
at  last  found  mine.  I  fainted,  in  a  blessed 
tumult  of  mind,  or  rather  my  dream  faded 
away.  The  images  before  me  grew  dim  and 
swam  together,  taking  now  one  shape  and 
now  another,  and  at  last,  with  amaaement, 
I  saw  my  uncle.  He  had  taken  my  hand  to 
feel  my  pulse,  and  his  face,  with  spectacles 
mounted,  was  close  to  mine,  examining  my 
looks. 

A  little  more,  and  I  should  have  shrieked 
out  in  my  first  surprise,  so  ghostly  and  hor- 
rible appeared  my  unole^s  head  to  my  be- 
wildered senses.  The  size  of  his  head,  on 
account  of  its  nearness,  seemed  gigantic, 
almost  transcending  the  scope  of  my  vision ; 
and  the  spectacle-glasses  seemed  to  me  like 
two  huge  frozen  seas  hanging  over  me,  in 
whose  abysses  grotesque  monsters  were 
dancing. 

<*  Don't  be  disturbed,  Julius,"  said  he, 
with  his  accustomed  good-nature.  **I  am 
on  the  track  of  the  mischief.  It  will  all  be 
over  by  to-morrow.  Fear  not ;  but  why 
these  hypochondriac  whimsies  7    Why  these 
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preparations  for  death  ?  Toa  hate  fiftj  yean 
of  life  before  you  yet." 

'*  I  preparing  for  death,  uncle !  I'm  sare 
I  don't  know  on  what  account !  I  am  as 
veil  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life." 

*<May  be  so,  but  reading  does  you  no 
good  at  present,  and  least  of  all  busying 
yourself  with  Mendelssohn's  speculative 
philosophy.  It  will  only  increase  your 
fever." 

<<  I  have  no  fever,  nor  have  I  philosophised 
or  speculated." 

'<  So  much  the  better.  Lay  the  Phadon 
aside,  then ;  it  is  not  a  fit  book  for  the 
table  of  a  sick  man.  I  have  taken  it  away. 
Xou  only  want  rest." 

While  he  thus  spoka,  he  continued  to 
observe  me  narrowly.  He  then  went  aside, 
and  turned  over  the  leaves  of  an  old  quarto 
on  the  table,  probably  to  seek  out  the  medi- 
cines appropriate  to  my  symptoms.  There 
actually  st^od  by  the  thick  book  a  medicine 
phial,  with  a  silver  spoon !  Genuine  fear 
seized  me  at  these  preparations. 

**  Don't  trouble  yourself,  uncle,  on  my 
account,  I  pray  you.  You  are  mistaken  ;  I 
am  not  sick.  I  have  already  slept  right 
soundly,  and  have  had  the  most  delightful 
dreams  in  the  world." 

** Indeed,  fulius!  delightful  dreams! 
Excellent !  excellent !  "  Upon  my  uncle's 
countenance  was  depicted  a  secret  joy,  with 
a  mixture  of  gratified  pride,  as  he  murmured 
to  himself,  <'  Just  so !  the  cure  works  with 
speed  and  power." 

**  What  have  you  be^n  doing  to  me?  "  I 
a^ked. 

<*  Tou  shall  learn  all  in  good  time.  Look 
here!  at  page  sixty-four  of  Hippocrates, 
Haager  edition,  I  have  your  whole  case. 
But,  tell  me,  what  have  you  been  dreaming 
of  so  pleasantly?  The  nature  of  one's 
dreams,  in  sickness,  is  often  a  sure  index  of 
the  malady.    Bethink  yourself." 

But,  let  me  bethink  myself  as  I  would, 
the  dream  had  vanished  to  the  last  vestige. 

'*  Don't  perplex  yourself,"  said  he,  care- 
fully counting  some  drops  of  his  mixture 
into  the  silver  spoon,  and  approaching  my 
bed  with  it»  <'  Take  this,  Julius ;  these 
drops  will  do  you  good.  Take  it,  my  dear 
boy!" 

An  invincible  repugnance  seized  me  at  the 
sight  of  the  silver  spoon.  In  my  childhood 
I  had,  regularly  every  spring,  been  tor- 


mented, no  matter  how  well  I  might  be> 
with  a  prevention-dose,  that  always  made 
me  deadly  sick  for  a  whole  day.  I  begged, 
I  protested ;  in  vain !  My  good  uncle  urged 
me  so  earnestly,  by  all  that  was  dear  to  me^ 
that  I  could  not  possibly  deny  him  the  joy 
of  seeing  me  obedient  to  his  treatment.  I 
took  the  spoon,  but,  as  he  turiled  away  his 
eyes,  the  healing  drops  flew  between  the 
wall  and  the  bed,  and  I  returned  him  the 
empty  spoon.  He  was  satisfied,  and  pron»- 
ised  speedy  recovery,  in  which,  by  the  way:, 
I  had  not  the  smallest  doubt. 

<<  Observe  how  you  feel,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause.  <*  Do  you  feel  any  oppression,  any 
slight  pain,  any  unusual  sensation?  Coi>- 
sider  attentively. '  It  lies  within  the  ability 
of  the  soul  to  feel  perfectly  the  condition 
of  the  body  when  the  latter  is  suffering ;  it 
acts  like  instinct  with  the  brutes." 

"  I  feel  nothing,"  I  replied,  '<  but  a  bitter 
or  tickling  sensation  in  the  heart,  or  aboni 
there." 

The  mysterious  manner  in  which  my 
uncle  smiled  at  these  words  seemed  at  first 
to  convey  some  satire,  as  if  he  would  say, 
t'  Such  a  tickling  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
is  a  natural  circumstance  in  young  people*  "* 
But  when  he  began  to  ndd  his  head  with  a 
satisfied  expression,  the  affair  looked  suspi- 
cious. I  put  my  hand  to  my  heart,  and 
with  the  points  of  my  fingers  felt  a  huge 
plaster  which  had  been  put  upon  me  while  I 
slept. 

*<  My  dear  child,  keep  still ;  don't  disturb 
the  cataplasm  in  its  place.  It  has  done  esK 
cellent  service.  The  drops  will  give  yea  a 
good  long  sleep.  So  I  will  leave  you.  To- 
morrow you  will  be  well.    Good-night." 

And  with  his  thick-bodied  Hippocrate»» 
he  left  me.  The  very  next  moment  the 
cataplasm  flew  under  the  bed  after  the  dropa, 
and  I  nestled  myself  again  among  my  pit- 
lows.  Here  had  been  no  imaginary  patient 
—only  an  imaginary  doctor.  The  shapes 
of  the  stars  and  serpents,  wrought  upon  the 
shade  of  the  night-lamp,  appeared .  in  coi>-> 
fused  forms  of  light  on  the  ceiling,  and. 
spread  a  faint  brightness,  which  reminder!, 
me  of  the  window  of  the  hospital.  N^o 
wonder  that  in  imagination  I  again  saw  the 
fair  confessor  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  she  8&% 
reading  at  the  death-bed,  in  infinite  grace, 
and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  heaven.  The 
first  awaking  of  innocent  passion  in  the 
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hmm  of  a  youth  has  a  deifying  power.  It 
hamagio  Banriae  oyer  the  clouds  of  child- 
hood. The  uniyene  heoomeB  a  grand  tem- 
ple, in  irbioh  one  wanders  alone  with  God 
ind  the  beloTed  one.  All  else  is  heaatified 
only  hy  her  presence,  has  reference  only  to 
her,  speaks  only  of  her.  And  all  this  is  not 
the  creation  of  fimcy ;  it  is  not  mere  poetic 
InTentioa:  it  ie  nature,  reality,  life,  and 
tmth. 

It  will  not  seem  strange,  then,  that  in 
finey  I  got  engaged  in  earnest  oonyersation 
with  the  young  Israelite,  and  found  words 
fisr  things  for  which  otherwise  no  language 
te  earth  affords  articulate  signs*.  I  did  not 
Gnget  that  she  would  perhaps  appear  the 
next  morning,  with  the  horrowed  book,  in 
ny  ancle's  library.  This  perhaps  passed 
with  me  for  indubitable  certainty.  Only 
the  first  step,  only  the  first  address,  seemed 
a  'mountain  to  my  bashfulness ;  this  oyer- 
ttmOy  the  rest  would  take  care  of  itself.  I 
tasked  myself  to  prepare  the  opening  address 
of  a  oonyersation  full  of  soul  and  loye. 
Silver  yras  I  richer  in  beautiful  phrases. 

In  this  agreeable  employment,  which  grad- 
^ygrew  more  and  more  disconnected,  I 
Wl  asleep. 

The  sun  shone  dazzlingly  through  my  win- 

Cow-panes  when  I  awoke.    The  swallows 

Were  io  full  aotiyity  on  the  roofii,  and  in  the 

ftreets  was  the  noise  of  men,  beasts,  and 

tolling  carriages.    I  was  about  to  leap  ftom 

my  bed,  when  a  suspicious  noise  held  me 

back.    I  heard  the  steps  of  my  uncle  upon 

apriyate  staircase  which  led  down  to  my 

room  firom  his  sleeping-chamber  adjoining 

his  library.    <<  Heayen  help  me !  "  sighed  I, 

^  he  is  certainly  coming  with  the  silyer 

vpDoii,  and  I  shall  haye  to  take  the  rest  of 

tfae  mixtore !  **    I  instantly  shut  my  eyes  to 

flseape  the  danger,  and  placed  myself  as  if  I 

were  sound  asleep. 

He  gently  opened  the  door ;  I  heard  him 
i^proach  the  bed.  After  a  while  I  felt  his 
beath  on  my  cheeks.  I  remained  motion- 
less as  a  dead  person.  A  long  pause  suo- 
eesded.  **Good,  good!"  he  muttered  to 
himself;  "he  lies  as  quietly  as  before. 
.Good  eolor.  It  all  goes  on  as  it  stands 
wriitm."  Again  there  was  silenoe.  Then 
I  felt  the  gentle  pressure  of  his  fingers  on 
'Jke  pulse  of  my  arm,  which  lay  extended  on 
the  ooysriid.  An  inclination  to  laugh  al- 
oyattwme  me,  bat  luekily  I  conquered 


it.  « Begular !  "  he  muttered.  I  trusted 
now  that  I  was  released  from  the  inquisitiozH 
but  I  was  mistaken.  He  laid  the  palm  of 
his  band  yery  lightly  on  my  forehead*  ILor^ 
ing  assured  himself  of  the  temperature  of 
that,  he  withdrew  his  hand,  with  a  murmm 
of  satisfaction.  But  then  I  fell  into  an 
agony  lest  he  should  want  to  examine  the 
plaguy  cataplasm  in  the  region  of  the  hearL 
Already  I  felt  the  aproaohing  warmth  of 
his  hand  and  a  slight  tickling  in  the  thread 
ened  region.  I  was  about  to  open  my  eyes^ 
and  undeceiye  my  uncle  as  to  my  sleep, 
when  I  caught  a  sound  that  indicated  a  dif- 
ferent moyemSnt  on  his  part.  I  heard  the 
light  jingling  of  the  rings,  watch-keys,  and 
a  dozen  little  jewels  which  formed  a  consid- 
erable weight  at  the  end  of  his  watch-chain. 
I  rightly  guessed  that  he  was  ascertaining 
the  hour.  "  Just  a  quarter  after  nine !  " 
whispered  he  to  himself.  "According  to 
the  book,  he  must  sleep  a  couple  of  hours 
longer,  till  a  quarter  past  eleyen.  I  shall 
be  hftck  before  then."  His  Hippocrates  had 
probably  prescribed  that  I  should  not  wake 
earlier,  but  I  was  by  no  means  resoWed  .to 
obey .  A  slight  creaking  of  shoes  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  my  uncle.  I  blinked 
towards  the  door,  and  saw  him,  in  full  dress 
for  a  yisit,  in  his  co£Eee-bro#n  coat,  round 
hat,  and  with  his^panish  cane  in  his  hand. 
It  was  just  as  I  wished.  He  was  probably 
on  his  way  to  the  oriental  professor,  to  solye 
his  doubts  respecting  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Ajin  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  moment  he  had  left  the  room,  and,  as 
I  hoped,  the  house,  I  sprang  joyfully  up, 
hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  ordered  break- 
fast, which  at  all  other  times  I  took  sociably 
with  my  uncle.  I  gathered,  by  the  way,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  from  the  old  cook, 
that  my  uncle  had  had  no  yisitor,  male  or 
female,  that  morning.  The  fair  Israelite 
was  then  still  to  be  expected,  perhaps  only 
to  be  expected,  and  perhaps  my  good  sttur 
would  lead  her  to  me,  in  the  absence  of  my 
uncle.  I  hastened  as  upon  wings  up  into  the 
library,  swallowed  my  breakfast,  which 
stood  there  on  the  table  under  the  great 
looking-glass,  and  then  took  my  stand  at  the 
window.  It  was  closed.  I  did  not  yenture 
to  open  it,  for  fear  she  might  be  already 
coming  doym  the  street. 

With  my  nose  close  to  the  ydndow-panct 
I  stood  with  my  eyes  turned  towards  ttie 
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corner  of  the  street  where  she  was  wopt  to 
appear.  The  longer  I  stood  in  uncertain 
and  anxious  expectation^  the  more  uncom- 
fortable I  became,  especially  as  that  which 
<mlj  the  evening  before  seemed  so  easy  now 
caused  ine  the  greatest  embarrassment — 
namely,  bow  I  should  address  her,  and  by 
the  first  introduction  of  our  conversation  win 
in  some  measure  her  confidence  and  good-will. 
I  tried  in  vain  to  recollect  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful thoughts  and  phrases  of  yesterday. 
(They  had  all  vanished,  and  what  I  could  patch 
up  bad  no  intelligible  connection.  And  so 
I  gave  up  for  lost  the  finest  opportunity  of 
becoming  a  little  better  acquainted  with  her. 
I  fell  into  silent  despair,  and  in  my  despera- 
tion began  to  whistle,  in  order  with  a  vio- 
lent effort  to  occupy  myself  and  forget  my 
fatal  want  of  tact.  I  even  began  to  wish 
j&at  she  might  not  come  to  ^ee  my  undo 
that  day. 

It  sbrock  ten  on  the  tower  of  the  neigh- 
boring church.  I  began  to  believe  that, 
once  ten  o'clock,  she  would  not  appear.  I 
counted  the  strokes  of  the  clock,  and  be- 
tween every  interval  my  confidepce  increased. 
At  last  the  clock  ceased.  *<  Thank  heaven !  " 
I  exclaimed  with  a  lighter  heart,  **  she  will 
not  come  to-day."  I  strode  joyfully  through 
the  library  twjpe ;  I  had  perfect  command  of 
myself  again. 

But  every  thing  swam  before  my  eyes, 
When  I  looked  again  out  of  the  window,  for 
I  saw  a  blue  dress  in  the  distance :  it  was 
she !  I  hoped  she  had  come  out  this  morn- 
ing with  some  other  intention,  and  I  waited 
in  the  greatest  anxiety  to  see  whether,  when 
she  reached  our  house,  she  would  pass  t>y  or 
come  in.  At  last  she  crossed  over.  The 
window-glass  prevented  me  from  putting  out 
my  head,  and  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

My  entire  presence  of  mind  vanished.  I 
ran  to  the  door  to  escape ;  but  stopped  and 
changed  my  mind,  lest  I  should  run  directly 
against  her.  I  turned  round.  The  door-bell 
rung.  I  shivered  all  over.  Bat  perhaps  it 
Iras  some  one  else.  And  why  run  away, 
even  if  it  were  she?  What  harm  could 
come  of  it,  even  if  I  received  her  with  the 
most  formal  politeness?  The  bdl  rung  a 
second  time.  From  very  dread  I  took  a  long 
stride  through  the  room.  Then  I  chid  my- 
aelf  for  my  ridiculous  cowardice.  X  could 
have  given  myself  a  box  on  the  ear.  '^  You 
lily  liver ! "  said  I  to  myself—"  you  lily 
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liver  I  to  take  to  your  lieda  before  »  gaatle, 
amiable  child !  She  does  not  come  to  aee 
you,  but  only  your  uncle.  He  is  not  at 
home.  They  will  tell  her  when  they  open 
the  door  that  he  is  gone  out,  and  she'll  not 
take  the  trouble  to  come  up  here.  So  your 
worry  is  useless !  You  will  not  even  see  hexL 
And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  your  undB 
who  has  just  returned." 

I  sat  down,  in  order  to  gain  some  compos- 
ure. I  sprapg  up ;  methoui^t  1  heard  fooK 
steps — sat  down  again,  and  then  got  up^ 
At  last,  to  escape  the  horrible  suspense,  t 
stepped  to  the  door,  to  aaoertain  whether  it 
were  she  or  my  ancle ;  I  opened  the  doois 
and  saw  no  one.  Plucking  up  heart,  I 
stepped  forwards.  In  the  dim  liglbt  of  the 
staircase  I  discerned  the  outline  of  a  female 
It  was  she !  Ligh  tly  as  a  shadow  she  floats 
towards  me. 

*'Is  Mr.Toms  at  home?"  she  inquired^ 
in  a  soft  voioe^— a  voice  whicli  I  now  heacd 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  which  there  waa 
a  melody  never  to  be  forgotten.  Her  ques^ 
tion  had  nothing  in  it  particularly  abetoose 
or  obscure,  but  really  the  answer  was  not 
right  at  liand.  Silently  bowing,  and  invifr 
ing  her  with  a  gesture  to  enter  the  libraryi 
I  went  before  her,  opened  the  door,  and  then 
followed  her  in.  All  this  was  less  the  effect 
of  good  manners  on  my  part,  than  of  an 
indescribable  embarrassment.  There  was  a 
singing  in  my  ears,  but  not. a  living  thoaght 
in  my  head.  Something  must  be  saict 
Blushing,  I  o£hred  her  a  seat,  and.eaidi 
without  looking  at  her,  "  You  wish — yon 
desiro-  ■  ■  "  and*  there  I  stack  (  for  I  glanced 
at  her,  and  saw  her  £Me  suffosed  with  ih0 
most  beautiful  blushes^ 

<'  1  b^  pardon,"  she  stamai6xed,conqaAw 
ing  her  own  embarrassment;  **I  will  oaU 
again,  in  case  Mr.  Toms  is  not  at  home." 

«  Alas! — but  "  said  I,  or  stammered 
I,  or,*  I  bdieve,  I  sighed. 

And  as  she  slightly  bowed,  she  turned  anil 
left  me  standing,  nf»t  knowing  in  ny  flurry 
what  to  say  or  do,  and  never  thinking  of 
attending  her,  until  she  had  already  crossed 
the  threshold;  then  I  hastened  afler  hes«> 
"  Stay,  only  a  moment,"  said  Ii.half  a}ott4» 
as  we  stood  in  the  dim  passage. 

"  The  person  I  seek  I  do  not  find,"  an- 
awered  she,  in  a  still  lower  voice. 

<'  Ah,  lady,  if  one  always  found  what  eaa 
soBght!"  si^ed  I;  and  ae  I  epoket  it 
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semidtei&eaflifalllhii  fiadhappesedbefbrei 
ud  I  otttioipated  bar  aniirar-^*  One  oAon 
iadi  better  tiias  he  eeeks;' '  Bat  1  thimgkk 
tiiii  Tftgaelj  and  tmiuienily.  Tel  ibe  mn- 
mend  es  I  had  thought— ^<  One  efien  inds 
daMar  Ihsn  one  seeks."  And  with  this  she 
west  towards  the  door,  and  sought  tiie  baa* 
dift  of  the  look  in  the  dim  ]%ht  of  tiie  die- 
knt  entry-window.  I  hastened  to  help  her. 
Our  bands  accideptsMy  tonohed,  and  instead 
ef  the  bteht  I  bad  hold  of  her  delicate  fin- 
gen.  It  went  like  a  stroke  of  eleetricity 
tfanagh  all  my  nerves.  In  much  too  deli- 
dooB  an  embarrassment  to  give  up  the  happy 
niataks  immediately,  I  stood  there,  and 
ib  stood  too,  mnob  too  bashful  and  dipoom- 
poaed  to  dnvw  away  her  little  hand  from  my 
QBeipeeted  grasp:  she  and  I  speeohleis, 
how  many  seconds  I  know  net.  Alas!  I 
kww  she  departed  without  uttering  a  word* 
Ske  vanished,  and  I  Tetnmed,  more  dead 
tba  alive,  as  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  back  to 

I  threw  myself  on  the  so&,  overoome  with 
ibaae  and  yesation  at  my  awkwardnesi,  my 
incorrigible  absurdity,  my^-^  But  when 
inr  image  roee  before  me,  her  timid,  emfoar- 
nned  look.  Iter  own  disquiet,  her  blushes, 
I  begsn  to  be  s  little  more  reoonoiled  to  my* 
idf.  I  had  aJso  a  straoge  vague  impresrion 
tint  the  whol«  scene  had  been  acted  over  be* 
fiir»— that  tiv#  incident  had  only  been  re* 
pelted,  and  indeed  word  for  word.  I  was 
eompletely  bewildered,  for  I  could  not  be* 
liefe  it,  and  yet  I  was  conscious  of  having 
known  the  whole,  every  word  she  uttered, 
before  she  attered  it.  All  at  once  the  dream 
flatbed  upon  me,  of  which  the  evening  before 
I  eooid  not  leoollect  a  trace.  There  s^iuned 
to  be  some  witchcraft  in  it.  I  doubted 
vbether  I  had  had  such  a  dream,  and  sus- 
pected that  it  had  only  then  spun  itaetf  in 
ny  imagination.  Full  of  superstitious 
di«ad,  I  sprang  up,  as  it  were  to  fly  from 
mjmlt 

At  this  moment  I  heard  the  loud  voice  of 
ay  uncle,  and  the  closing  of  the  front-door. 
A  leap,  and  I  was  In  the  adjoining  cabinet, 
tiifl  ghas-door  of  which  was  covered  by  a 
mrtain.  I  abut  the  door  behind  me,  and 
•tood  there  ooncealed  Just  as  my  uncle  en- 
tered the  library. 

'*  But-*bat,  my  pretty  child !  "  exclaimed 
>iy  uaele,  <<  it  is  not  possiUe  what  yon  tell 
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These  words  Ihstened  me  to  the  spot* 
Then  she  had  coaie  back  with  him!  I 
slipped  cat-like  close  to  the  glass-door,  and, 
irom  behind  tlie  curtain  of  green  serge,  aaw 
the  two.  It  was  she,  and  she  answered  my 
nacle. 

.**  I  amore  yon,  Mr.  Toms — a  young  gen- 
tleman." 

**  A  young  gentleman?  And  here,  in  my 
room  !  An  impudent  Tellow,  that !  And 
yon  don't  know  him  ?  How  did  he  look,  the 
rogue?" 

*<  He  vras— he  had-Hso,  there  was  cer- 
tainly nothing  very4mpudent  in  his  looks ; 
rather '* 

**  Pardon  me  ;  that  is  saying  nothing,  my 
dear  child.  To  thrust  bimaelf,  will  ye  nill 
ye,  into  a  strange  room,  where  he  found  no^ 
body,  and  to  receive  you  as  if  he  were  mas^ 
ter  of  the  house — a  very  suspicious  fellow! 
I  will  call  my  people." 

*<  Perhaps  it  was  some  friend  of  yours, 
some  kind  acquaintance,  some  one  belonging 
to  the  house." 

*' Impossible!  I  tell  you  it  was  no  one 
belonging  to  the  house.  I  was  not  here, 
and  Julius,  my  nephew " 

'*  I  think — ^perhaps— it  might  have  been 
he,"  said  she,  with  downcast  eyes. 

'*  Again,  imposaible,  mj^  pretty  child ! 
He's  asleep;  and  must  sleep  till  eleven 
o'clock,  for  he  has  taken  medicine.  It  can- 
not fail.  He  lives  here  in  the  room  under 
this.    Perhaps  you  know  my  nephew  ?  " 

Here  arose  a  pause.  It  seemed  to  me  an 
age. 

«  Well,  well,  my  child,  don't  bluah  so  at 
the  question.  He  is  a  good  lad,  a  very  good 
lad,  a  fine  fellow,  industrious,  very  retired. 
But,  say,  how  have  you  come  to  know  ]iim  7  " 

<<  I  bave-*yon  say,  Mr.  Toms,  be  lives  in 
the  room  below — I  think  I  have  seen  him 
sometimes  at  the  window — ^tbe  same  young 
gentleman  who  received  me  here." 

«  Absolutely  impossible,  my  dear  ;  you 
may,  perhaps,  have  seen  my  nephew  at  the 
window,  for  he  has  his  study-taUe  there. 
But  that  he  has  been  here,  and  received  yon 
here— of  that  my  poor  Julius  is  obvioualy 
innocent.  And  I  can  tell  you  why.  Testee- 
day  evening,  I  brieve  it  was  about  eight 
o'cloek,  tbe  clumsy  booby  built  up  a  stage 
in  the  middle  of  his  room,  and  got  up  on  it; 
I  cannot  yet  understand  for  what  purpose, 
unless  for  some  foolery  about  a  light  id  the 
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hoapital  over  there."  (Het*e  ibe  yoang 
maiden,  whose  dieqniet  evidently  incieaeed, 
turned  her  pretty  bead  away,  to  hide  her 
blusbee  from  my  good  nnde.)  "  And  all  at 
once,"  be  continaed,  "  helter-skelter !  there 
was  a  frigbtfal  noise.  I  beard  it,  ran  down, 
fonnd  him  lying  on  the  floor,  and  in  such  a 
condition  that  I  sent  him  instantly  to  bed. 
And  there  he  is  still,  sound  asleep.  But, 
mark  you,  what  my  opinion  of  the  matter  is. 
A  young  lady  of  your  appearance  always 
finds  young  flatterers  where  she  will.  One 
of  them,  perhaps,  was  bold  enough — ^you 
understand  me<^to  run  oh  before  you  to — 
but,  my  dear  child,  don't  be  ashamed.  One 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  being  pretty.  But, 
no  matter !  let  it  pass,  if  you  don't  like  to 
hear  it.  To  change  the  subject-*yoa  have 
brought  back  the  book.  What  dd  yon  think 
of  BuxtorTstext?" 

<*  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  kxnd- 
nen,  Mr.  Toms." 

**  But  wait  a  little  moment.  Take  a  seat : 
pray,  take  a  seat.  It  occurs  to  me,  I  have 
something  for  you.  Now  where  have  I  put 
it  ?  You  must  take  with  you  a  little  remem- 
brancer of  me.  Perhaps  you  know  some- 
thing of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  philosopher? 
The  name  tells  you  that  he  is  of  your  re- 
ligion." 

<<  He  is  unknown  to  me." 

<<  I  suppose  so.  You  would  know  him,  if 
be  had  written  his  Phsadon  in  Hebrew.  It 
was  a  mistake  in  such  a  man  to  write  in 
German.  But  that  is  a  book  for  you,  and 
by  a  fellow-believer.  It  is  no  book  for  my 
Julius.  I  had  to  take,  it  away  from  him 
yesterday ;  it  gives  him  the  blues.  He  must 
mind  hisPufibndorf  and  Burlamaqui.  But 
wait  a  moment." 

And  with  this  he  went  to  his  bookcase. 

She  remained  standing,  lost  in  thought, 
and  full  of  graceful  modesty.  Not  a  glance 
of  curiosity  did  she  venture  to  cast  around 
the  room.  It  was  my  first  opportunity  of 
seeing  her  so  dose,  and  without  any  fear  or 
embarrassment  on  my  part,  dow  can  I 
paint  her  in  her  beauty,  in  the  quiet  dignliy 
of  her  innocence !  There  was  a  grace  in  her 
attitude,  in  her  look  full  of  soul,  and  in  her 
slightest  motions.  The  venerable  library  of 
my  uncle  appeared  to  me  now  like  a  marvel- 
loos  casing  to  the  loveliest  creature  that  had 
ever  come  from  the  hand  of  nature.  Those 
dim  rows  of  tolnmes  standing  side  by  ndei 
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befbre  which  a  dust-laden  sunbeam  shot 
through'  the  window  like  a  web  of  lights 
those  folios  and  quartos,  the  authors  of  de- 
parted centuries,  the  pervading  stillnesB  of 
the  place,  the  air  and  dust  of  antiquity 
which  reigned  there — and  then,  in  the  centre 
of  the  whole,  the  young,  blooming  flower, 
standing  in  all  the  freshness  and  bloom  of 
life— these  are  things  for  which  I  can  fit  to- 
gether no  words.  While  my  eyes  luxuriated 
in  the  sight,  my  soul  trembled  with  confused 
emotions.  Moments  of  mystery !  moments 
of  blessed  self-forgetfiilness,  who  can  com- 
prehend you? 

She  appeared  to  be  weary,  looked  at  my 
uncle,  who  was  still  searching  among  his 
books,  and  seated  herself  at  the  table. 
Besting  her  cheek  upon  her  delicate  hand« 
she  looked  thoughtfully,  pensively  upwards; 
then  a  slight  smile  flitted  over  her  counten- 
ance, and  then  she  glanced  carelessly  at  a 
small  book  that  lay  open  near  her.  Gradu- 
ally she  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  its  con- 
tents, but  in  a  moment  or  two  closed  it  neg- 
ligently, and  then,  playing  with  the  oover« 
opened  it  again,  where  only  a  blank  leaf  ap- 
peared. But  this  she  considered  with  pecu- 
liar attention,  bending  her  head  over  it.  1 
saw  a  strange  disquiet  in  her  lovely  counters 
ance.  She  looked,  as  if  she  were  uncertain 
where  she  was,  all  round  the  room,  shut  the 
book,  and  suddenly  rose.  I  was  frightened; 
my  undo  turned  round.  She  had  certainly 
seen  my  verses,  and  was  offended  at  my 
arrogance. 

**  Truly,"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  giving  np 
his  search,  <<I  can't  imagine  where  I  have 
thrown  it.  But  yon  shall  have  it ;  it  is  a 
very  good  book,  I  assure  you,  and  by  one  of 
your  faith.  Thegreen  morocco  binding,  toQ« 
is  better  for  your  fingers  than  the " 

And  with  this  he  approached  the  table^ 
and  interrupting  himself  with  an  expression 
of  surprise — **Mehercule!  Am  I  blind? 
Here  it  lies  right  in  sight,  just  where  I  threw 
it  yesterday  when  I  came  from  my  young 
patient.  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  some- 
what disturbed.  Take  it,  dear  child ;  take 
this  little  book.  I  cannot  give  your  learned 
brother  in  the  faith  a  better  place  than  ^ith 
you.  Take  it,  and  remember  old  Dr.  Tom^ 
who  is  your  friend." 

She  took  the  PhsBdon  somewhat  hesi-- 
tatingly  out  of  his  hand,  while  she  filxed  upon 
the  honest  fkce  of  my  uncle  a  singaluly- 
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look,  whioh  nugbl  baTe  been  ezpxes- 
nre  of  wondec  or  inquiiy.  She  then  bowed 
Twj  gratefoUj  io  bim,  and  said :  *'  I-  know 
that  I  bare  no  ebum  upon  your  klndnew, 
and  I  know  too  tbat  I  need  nothing  to  keep 
joa  in  my  remembranoe.  NererthelesB  I 
aooept  tbia  beautiful  book  .with  pleaenxe. 
You  speak  highly  of  the  wisdom  of  its 
author ;  it  shall  be  to  me  always  the  repre- 
aentatiTe  of  a  wise  and  kind  man." 

My  unole  attended  her  politely  to  the  door 
as  she  departed,  and  said :  ' '  But  I  hope  you 
will  not  forget  me  in  the  representatife ;  and 
whenerer  you  need  my  seryices  oome  to  me 
freely.  Best  assured,  I  am  always  at  home 
for  you;  no  one  shall  get  before  me  in  my 
bouse,  as  some  one  has  done  to-day." 

I  heard  no  more;  for  he  led  her  through 
the  entry  to  the  stairs.  Instantly  I  flew 
from  my  biding-plaoe  down  into  my  room, 
and  to  the  window,  to  eatoh  a  glimpse  of  her 
as  she  departed. 

My  ande  oame  immediately  into  myToom. 
''Oho!  already  up?  since  when?"  asked 
be,  in  a  oheerfol  tone,  drawing  out  his  watoh , 
and  looking  £br  the  time. 

V  Not  long  since.  I  baye  had  such  a  sleep 
as  I  bare  not  bad  for  a  long  while." 

Here  the  greatest  self-contentment  was  de- 
picted on  his  face.  He  nodded  smilingly, 
delighted  at  the  power  of  art,  and  at  the 
honor  which,  through  bis  treatment  of  my 
ease,  was  reflected  upon  the  wisdom;  of  old 
Hippoerates.  Assuming  then  a  serious  tone, 
'^Now,  Julius,"  said  be,  **you  are  out  of 
danger;  your  situation  was  serious." 

**  Serious?  Do  you  really  think  so,  dear 
tmde?" 

''  I  don't  think,  Julius ;  I  know  it,  I  know 
ft  perfectly  well.  Without  prompt  applica- 
ticm  of  preventiTe  means,  you  were  in  danger 
of  cephalalgia,  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
Do  yon  know  bow  I  found  you  yesterday 
efening?  High  pulse,  wild  look,  complete 
deliriiim!  But  my  sedative,  the  mixture, 
the  cataplasm — they  have  done  you  good 
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To  haVd  told  the  truth  to  the  good  man 
would  baye  been  almost  too  cruel.  It  would 
haye  robbed  him  of  all  his  satisfaction.  **  I 
thank  yoo,  dearest  undo,  for  all  your  care, 
but  indeed  I  feel  perfectly  well." 

^Well?  Gonyalescent,  are  you  7  "replied 
Bb,  in  a  tone  of  decision.  **  We  mast  take 
care  tbat  you  snfler  no  relapse.    I  will  apply 
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a  small  plaster.  Bat  don't  work  to-day; 
rest,  take  care  .oT  your  diet ;  no  break£ut ;  I 
will  order  for  you  what  is  necessary  in  tiie 
kitchen!" 

*<  But,  dear  uncle,  I  have  already  break- 
fasted, with  a  most  ezellent  appetite." 

*<You  haye  done  wrong,  yery  wrong! 
Where  ?  in  the  library  7  I  Uiought  they  bad 
forgotten  to  dear  away  the  remains  of  my 
breakfiast.  It  was  you,  then?  God  be 
praii^ !  No  stranger  has  presumed  to  play 
the  master  of  the  bouse.  It  was  you,  then, 
who  reoeiyed  the  pretty  Hebrew  ?  " 

*<  Indeed,  she  waited  only  a  moment." 

'*  Very  right  and  proper !  I  don't  know 
a  sweeter  creature  in  the  whole  city.  Beauty, 
modesty,  eyery  womanly  yirtue  is  personified 
in  her.  But,  aboye  all  things,  Julius,  yon 
must  bear  her  read  Hebrew !  £yen  in  re|^rd 
to  the  Ajin  she  is  right.  Our  oriental  pro- 
fessor agrees  with  her  entirely.  But  let  me 
go.  You  haye  done  wrong  about  the  breaks 
fast.    I  will  giye  orders  in  the  kitchen." 

He  lefl  me  to  the  solitude  I  longed  for, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  my  delightful  reed* 
lections.  What  a  heayen  may  the  short 
space  of  a  few  quarterfrof-an-bour  embrace, 
outweighing  the  yalue  of  a  whole  life.  I 
went  oyer  fdl  she  had  done,  all  tbat  she  had 
glorified,  consecrated,  by  her  presence, 
Eyery  one  of  her  words,  eyery  look  of  hers, 
eyery  one  of  her  motions,  passed  in  strict  re- 
yiew  before  me.  She  had  not  left  me  then  un- 
noticed at  the  window ;  she  knew  or  surmised 
how  much  she  was  to  me.  Her  blushes,  her 
fingers  in  my  band,  and  her  disquiet  at  the 
table  when  she  found  my  yerses  in  the  Pbsadon 
— 0  wondrous  destiny!  And  my  good 
Uncle  Toms  bimsdf  had  become  the  mediator 
between  her  and  me.  I  thought  I  sa^r 
plainly  the  band  of  Proyidence  which  holds, 
arranges,  and  connects  the  threads  of  our 
mortal  destiny.  I  recognised  in  these  un- 
looked-for dispensations  a  friendly  hint  from 
heayen  that  the  tie  that  bound  our  souls  was 
consecrated  in  a  supernatural  manner,  and 
that  my  Ic^ve  was  inyolnntarily  returned  by 
her. 

The  day  was  spent  in  reyeries.  My  un- 
do seyend  times  shook  bis  head,  seyeral  times 
felt  my  pnlse,  feared  a  relapse  into  the  delir^ 
ium  of  yesterday,  and  was  right.  OAly  he 
was  mistaken  in  the  nature  of  my  delirium, 
and  suspected  nothing  of  its  true  character, 
not  eyen  when  I  repeatedly  asked  him  aboat 
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tb«  name  cndTendeooo  ofhispMitj  Hebrew, 
altiuHigh  he  had  repeatedly  deebmd  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  either. 

The  next  day  I  resolved  no  longer  to  en- 
dam  thie  unpardonable  ignoranoe  on  my 
part,  bat  with  all  poeaUe  care  eedt  to  aeoer- 
tain  who  she  was  and  where  the  dwelt.  I 
quitted  the  bonee,  and  walked  eeverol  times 
^wn  the  long  etveet,  ezamiaed  caiefolly  ev- 
ery house,  every  window.  After  fruitless 
trouble,  I  extended  my  exonnuons  into  pther 
streets  oonneoted  with  that  from  which  she 
usually  came,  when  she  passed  the  haose 
where  we  resided.  At  last  I  turned  to  re- 
mote quarters  of  the  dty,  but  it  was  equally 
vain.  I  hoped  to  meet  her  somewhere  aoei* 
dentally,  and  resolved  then  to  addresi  her  in 
the  name  of  my  uncle.  I  had  thought  it  all 
out  excellently  wett  after  my  fashion.  Yet 
all  my  plana  and  oonirivings  were  useless. 
Instead  of  waiting  at  the  window  for  her  ao- 
eastomed  appeaxanoe  aboot  tfasae  o'clock  in 
the  afVemoon,  I  hastened  every  day  into  the 
street  with  the  greatest  impatience.  But  she 
appeared  not.  I  had  eontinaed  my  joarneys 
of  discovery  fiw  many  days.  Then  I  turned 
sadly  back  to  my  window,  and  left  it  no 
more.  But  even  at  the  window  she  failed  to 
appear.  "  Perhaps  she  has  forgotten  me," 
said  I  to  myself ;  "  perhaps  my  sUIy  ooaduet 
at  our  6rst  meeting  has  displeased  Ins  ;  per- 
haps she  is  angry  about  my  verses  in  the 
Phmdon.*' 

Late  one  evening,  at  onr  (bagsl  supper  in 
the  library  of  my  undo,  the  servank  brought 
in  a  seated  pasket  which  an  vnknown  penoo 
had  left  at  the  door. 

Open  it,  Julius/'  said  my  vaole. 
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It  was  the  book  In  giaen  iMfo0e»  biisdiog. 
I  grew  pa&e.  There  waa  a  ci>d  inside,  on 
which  was  wriAtSB :  '*  When  I  die,  I  pray 
thai  this  book  SMy  be  sent  to  Ilr.  Tons, 
ftom  whom  I  received  it^"  And  belaw  ap» 
peared  the  words  :  **  If  Dr.  Toms  will  do  me 
a  pleasure,  he  will  present  this  book  to  his 
nephew,  as  a  memento  of  her  wboea  he  re* 
ceived  in  the  library  of  his  undie."^ 

I  turned  over  the  book  to  look  for  my 
verses.  There  dMiy  sdll  waio,  and  beneath 
them,  written  by  her  own  hand,  the  words  c 
»*  We  shaU  meet  again." 

*'  For  Qod's  sake  \  "  sfaiieked  I,  "  what 
does  this  mean  I  When  sba  dies!  Can  aho 
die  ?  It  is  impoesiM  I  Why  does'  she  write 
of  dying?" 

*'  The  good,  poor  child !  "  said  my  unole» 
deeply  B|ooked.  *'  What  has  happened  to 
her? " 

'*  Where  does  she  livtf,  dasv  ancle  I  ^ 

'*  I  will  seek  her  to-morrow.  We  will 
make  inquiries  after  her  and  has  Iwalth.^'' 

My  uncle  kept  his  woidft.  We  went  out 
together.  It  taiaed.  We  wslksd  through 
the  streets.  As  we  turned  into  ana  street, 
we  saw  a  eollectiott  of  people.  My  uncle 
suddenly  stood  still. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  nnele?  "  I  asked, 
with  beating  heart ;  ^'  shall  we  not  go  fur- 
ther?" 

'*  My  poor  Julius,  wa  are  too  kte.*' 

We  saw  a  ftinenti  appiroaehing.  She  had 
been  hurried  off  by  a  mafignant  disease  tsro 
days  before. 

*'  Pure  one,  where  lbs  pure  are  dwtfUng, 
Mi^  I  dw^  with  thee  on  high ! ' ' 

(End  of  Dream  the  Second.) 


A  nEBFCEATn  attempt  has  been  made  by  Br. 
Haitland  to  pluck  the  laurels  from  the  brow  of 
the  onfortanate  Chatterton.  The  reverend  doc- 
tor would  degrade  the  poet  to  the  swindler,  and 
thns  give  one  poet  less  to  the  world.  He  is  im- 
patient at  the  number  of  the  claims  on  its  ad- 
miration, and  would  considerately  derive  it  at 
least  of  one.  An  undertaking  of  •tills  kind, 
even  In  the  serYice  of  truth  itself,  one  would 
think,  could  hardly  be  a  delightful  one  to  its 
projector;  but  when  we  ^aythat  the  msteriaU 
of  Dr.  Blaatland  are  derlTed  from  a  loose  pencil 
document,  purporting  to  be  notes  of  the  inquest 
on  Chatterton,  and  that  in  dates  and  other 
vital  statistics  this  document  is  fidl  of  the  most 


glaring  errors,  we  can  hardly  ooaoeive  what 
motive  there  could  be  to  a  labor  which  ia  aa 
buren  of  &cts  to  vindicate  justice  as  it  is  of 
ftelings  to  enlist  sympathy.  In  the  ojpinion  of 
some  persons,  all  enthusiasm  is  misdirected 
energy;  and  in  Dr.  Maitland's,  our  usual  esti- 
mate of  Chatterton  is  an  especial  instance  of  the 
mania.  Dr.  Maitland  represents  what  we  hope 
is  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  mankind, — thoee 
who  are  slow  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
poetical  genius,  and  would  rather  find  aa  lupiiw 
ing  youth, — ^probably  <'  ledi  astray,"  Uke  Bums, 
by  the  very  <*  light  of  heaven  "  itself — to  be  a 
scamp  than  a  Scald. — J)r(Uional  Mmgazine. 
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I  OWE  no  MAN  ▲  DOLLAR. 

BT  0SA8.  T,  BHXftlB. 

0,  DO  not  MTj,  mj  own  dear  iril!B» 

The  wealth  of  our  next-door  neighbor. 
But  bid  me  stiU  to  be  stout  of  heart, 

And  cliBerftilly  follow  m j  Ubor. 
too  moBt  know,  the  last  of  those  little  debts, 

TbU  have  be^  onr  lingering  sorrow, 
bnid  this  night  i    So  we'U  both  go  forth 

with  happier  hearts  to-morrow. 
Q,  the  debtor  is  but  a  shame-fiiced  dog. 

With  the  creditor's  name  on  his  collar; 
While  I  am  a  king,  and  joa  are  a  queen. 

For  weowe  no  nuui  a  doUar  ! 

Ov  neighbor  you  saw  in  bis  coach  to-day. 

With  his  wtfo  and  his  flaunting  daughter, 
\   WbUe  we  aat  down  to  onr  coverless  board. 

To  i  emst  and  a  cap  of  water; 
Inw  that  the  tear-drop  stood  in  your  eye, 

ThoQ{^  you  tried  your  best  to  conceal  it^ 
Ibew  that  the  contrast  reached  your  hearti 

And  you  could  not  help  but  feel  it; 
Bet  faiowing  now  that  our  scanty  fore 
JB^  freed  my  neck  fh»n  the  collar, 
tou'll  join  my  laugh  and  help  me  shout. 

That  we  owe  no  man  a  dollar ! 

Ott  neif^r  whose  show  has  dasded  your  eyes, 

In  &ct  is  a  wretched  debtor; 
I  pity  him  oft  from  my  TOry  heart. 

And  I  wish  that  his  lot  were  better. 
Whj,  the  man  is  the  Terlest  stare  aliTS, 

For  his  dashing  wife  and  daughter 
Will  liTe  in  style,  though  ruin  should  oom»— 

So  he  goes  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ; 
Bat  he  ftels  it  the  tighter  every  day. 

That  terrible  debtor's  collar  ! 
0,  what  would  he  giTO,  eonld  he  say  with  us. 

That  he  owed  no  man  a  dollar  ! 

Ira  seem  amaxed,  but  I'll  tell  you  moie| 

Within  two  hours  I  met  him 
Sneaking  away  with  a  frightened  air. 

As  if  a  fiend  had  beset  him; 
tft  he  fled  from  a  Tory  worthy  man, 

Whom  I  met  with  the  greatest  pleasure-^ 
^om  I  called  by  name  and  forc^  to  stopf 

Though  he  said  he  was  not  at  leisure. 
Beheld  my  last  note !  so  I  held  him  fhst» 

Till  he  freed  my  neck  fh)m  the  collar  ^ 
Uteo  I  ehook  his  hand  as  I  proudly  saidi 

"Now,  I  owe  no  man  a  dollar  ! " 

A !  now  you  smile,  for  you  ffeel  the  foroe 

Of  the  truth  I  haTO  been  repeating; 
tbew  that  a  downright  honest  heart' 

h  that  gentle  breast  was  beating ! 
To-morrow  I'll  rise  with  a  gianfs  strength. 

To  follow  my  daily  labor  ; 
Btt,  ere  we  sleep,  let  us  humbly  pray 

For  our  wretehed  next-door  neighbor; 
And  we'll  pray  for  the  time  when  all  shall  be 
free 

From  the  weight  of  the  debtor's  collar^— 
Vlien  the  poorest  shall  lift  up  his  voice  and  cry, 

"Now,  I  owe  no  man  a  dollar ! " 

— TranteripU 


GILD  T^UR  FBATHBR8. 


ToiDiKi  Lore  but  seldosa  aek'd  adrioe. 

And  when  he  aak'd  but  seldem  took  it; 
But  he'd  been  humbled  onoe  or  twice, 

And  his  proud  spirit  oould  not  brook  it : 
So  he  got  wisdom  to  impart 

His  care  and  counsel  for  all  weathers; 
Whieh  was  to  seek  no  maiden's  heart, 

UntU  he'd  richly  gilt  his  foathess  I 

Lots  soul'd;  and  soon  his  pinions  bore 
A  goMen  blan  of  beauty  round  him; 

And  maids,  who'd  scorn 'd  young  Love  before. 
Now  full  of  grace  and  sweetness  found  him  I 

Such  taste-^uch  spirit — such  delight — 
A  wing  to  warm  the  worst  of  weathers. 

Ha !  ha !  cried  Love,  but  Wisdom's  right — 

'    There's  nought  Ukegilding  well  one's  feathersn 

— Charlu  Swain, 


80NNBTS. 

BT  IRAirOIB  DAYIS. 


tut 


WONDXB    AND    WORSHIP. 

I K9SLT  me  on  that  gold  and  purple  strand 
Where    thonght-wawes  wrestle; — 'twae 

land  of  drsams, 
And  at  the  fountain  of  its  thousand  streams 
I,  bowing  on  the  star^besprinkled  sand. 
To  heayen  murmured  with  uplifted  hand ; — 
*'  Lord  is  it  light  tiiat  shows  not  whence  it 

beamsT 
Lord,   is  it  clear  where  endless   mystery 
teems  T  " — 
«  Hold,"  said  a  whisper,  smiting  like  a  sword, 
"  The  earth's  one  breathing  beauty,  sea  and 
sbooee! 
Worship's  the  ehiM  of  Wonder  U-«ad  the  Lord 
Siuth,    **Look,   enjoy,   then    wonder    and 
adore!" 
For  e'en  towasds  Wm,  as  to  thy  kmd  'twill 

h^ld. 
When  wonder  wanetb,  worship,  waauih  oold  ! " 


ivniriTT. 

Thbkb  spirits  infinite  before  me  shone; 
The  three  dread  myeteriea  of  all  time  and 

places 
,Their  names  were  Power,   Eternity,   and 
Space; 
ESMih  flowed  firom  each,  while  into  one  they 

ran— 
Or  so  said  Fancy,  though  her  lips  flashed  wan 
At  their  own  whisper;— then,  with  earth-low 

fiace 
<*Seek  not,"  she  sighed,  *'theur  daisling 
depths  to  trace — 
'Tis  not  for  lore,  within  Time's  shifting  span. 

To  glass  a  fixed  immeasurable,  or  mete 
The  boundless  by  a  line  of  years  ! — ^Vain  lore 
Which,  grasping  suns  at  the  Eternal's  feet. 
Can  but,  where  depths  compare,  the  shoahi 
explore : 
An  ocean-drop  may  saror  of  the  sea 
But  bears  no  sign  of  its  immensity  ! " 

— Dublin  Univer$ity  Magazine 
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THB  SUMMEB-LANB. 


Two  leaflets,  long  Binoe  wither'd,  thftt  give  birth 

To  no  green  memories  of  fluled  spring, 
I  keep;  as  one  would  treasare  gems  of  worth. 

Though  sometimes  an  nnwiQing  tear  they 
bring. 
And  fill  my  heart  with  grieih  and  longings  wild. 

Sooff  if  yon  will  ( I  stole  those  leates  away, 
like  kisseSffrom  the  bed  of  a  &ir  child. 

Whose  little  life  has  dawn'd  into  eternal^  day. 

He  chaiiiM  my  wayward  love;  but  never  knew 

I  loved  him;  never  thought  I  was  his  friend. 
And  held  him  in  my  heart  among  the  few     <• 

For  whpm  my  life  aud  powers  I  ftdn  iwuld 
spend, 
As  a  lone  cloud  loving  a  group  of  flowers 

iGght  linser  o*er  them  in  its  trackless  way. 
To  empty  all  its  hoarded  wealth  of  showers, 

That  so,  iu  Jt^lessing  them,  itself  might  waste 
away. 

Angels  !  ye  loved  that  little  pearl  too  well. 

And  gently  lifted  it  from  life's  rough  sea 
To  Heaven^s  ocean;  irhere  not  e'en  a  shell 

Speaks,  in  the  ear,  of  storms  that  cannot  be. 
Angels  !  ye  took  that  bud,  so  rich  in  love, 

Kept  fresh  with  our  wet  tears;  ye  bore  it  ihr. 
And  set  it  in  the  summei^land  above. 

Where,  some  time,  I  shall  find  it,  ope'd  into  a 
star. 

— MouMthM  Wwdu 


As  if  thou  wert  a  dierub  msre. 
That  has  a  fiMse    but  nought  beside. 

— PiincA. 


EXCESS  OF  APPABEL. 

^Fis  not  that  thou  art  fimd  of  dresi, 

I>earest,  that  I  at  aU'eotaplam, 
f  do  not  wish  that  fondness  less, 
vl  like,  I  want  thee  to  be  vun; 
Nay,  that  thy  charms  might  heightened  be 
sBy  eveiy  means,  I  woidd  implox^» 
So  that  they  might  enrapture  me. 
And  make  me  love  thee  still  the  more. 

"^  for  those  very  oharms  of  thine, 
^By  Fashion  wronged,  that  I  app4l. 
Through  miiilin  clouds  tiiey  cannot  shinei 

'Dress  should  adorn  aM  not  conceal; 
The  presentmode  Mty «iiit  the  Hags, 

Or  Matrons  of  the  Grampus  kind. 
Of  clothes  they  all  look  best  as  bags. 

Puffed  out  before,  at  sides,  behind. 

But  what  avails  it  thee  to  own 
A  form  of  symmetry  and  grace. 

With  drapery  round  thee  so  outblown 
That  I  can  only  see  thy  fiMe7\ 

The  angel  that  thou  art,  appear. 
Nor  longer  so  thy  figure  hide. 


UNIVOCALIO  YEBSES. 

Th%  Brnzft'TwlMh,  War. 

A\  Wars  harm  all  ranks,  all  arts,  all  cntQii 

appal : 
At  Mars'  harsh  blast,  arch,  rampart,  altar  fiM 
Ah  !  hard  as  adamant,  a  braggart  Czar  j 

Arms  vassal  swarms,  and  fans  a  fatal  war ! 
Rampant  at  that  bad  call,  a  Vandal  band 
Harass,  and  harm,  and  ransack  Wallach-lao/^ 
A  Tartar  phalanx  Balkan's  scarp  hath  pasi 
And  Allah's  standard  fiOls,  alas  I  at  last. 

Th%  Fall  of  Eve. 

E,  Eve,  Eden's  Empress,  needs  defended  bss 
The  Serpent  greets  her  when  she  seeks  the  toea 
Serene,  she  sees  the  speckled  tempter  creepj 
Gentle  he  seems — ^perversest  schemer  deep-r^ 
Yet  endless  pretexts,  ever  fresh  prefors. 
Perverts  her  senses,  revels  when  she  errs. 
Sneers  when  she  weeps,  regrets,  repents  she  feUj 
Then,  deep  revenged,  reseeks  the  nether  h^I)^ 

The  Approach  q^  Evening. 

L  Idling,  1  sit  in  this  mild  twilight  din^ 
Whilst  birds,  in  wild,  swift  vigils,  circling  s&jk 
Light  winds  in  sighing  sink,  till,  rising  bright; 
Night's  Virgin  Pflgrim  swims  in  vivid  lighj,^ 

Incontrovertible  Facte. 
O.  No  monk  too  good  to  rob,  or  cog,  or  pli^ 
No  fiM>l  so  gross  to  bolt  Scotch  ooUops  hot 
From  Donjon  tops  no  Oronoko  rolls. 
Logwood,  not  Lotos,  floods  Oporto's  bowls, 
Troops  of  old  tosspots  oft,  to  sot,  consort 
Box  tops,  not  bottoms,  school-boys  flog  ^ 

sport. 
No  cool  monsoons  blew  soft  on  Oxford  dond. 
Orthodox,  jog  trot,  book-worm  Solomons ! 
Bold  Ostrogoths,  of  ghosts  no  horror  show. 
On  London  shop-fronts  no  hop  blossoms  groi;^ 
To  crocks  of  gold  no  dodo  looks  for  food* 
Ob  soft  cloth  ibot-stools  no  old  fox  doth  brood 
Long  storm-tost  sloops  fbrlom,  work  on  to  port 
Rooks  do  not  roost  on  spoons,  nor  woodqfttbi 

silort. 
Nor  dog  on  snow-drop  or  on  coltsfoot  rolls. 
Nor  common  frogs  concoct  long  protooolsi 

The  eame  Subject  Continued. 

iU.  Bull  humdrum  murmurs  lull,  but  huQnfe 
stuns. 
Luoullus  snuffs  no  musk  mundungus  shuna 
Puss  purrs,  buds  burst,  bucks  butt,  luck  turiM 

up  trumps; 
But  fon  cups,  hurtful,  spur  up  uigust  thumpi 

-^J^oi€e  and  Quetieei. 
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From  Tbe  Bdlnbuxsh  Bariow. 

1.  The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,    By 

Lieot.  Maary,  U.  S.  Navy.     London 
andNewTork:  1856. 

2.  Aretk  EatphraiUns  in  the  Years  1858, 

1854,  and  1855.    By  Dr.  Kane,  U.  S. 
Naty.    Philadelphia:  1856. 
S.  Considerations    Generales   sur    V  Ooian 
Atktntique.    Par  Philippe  de  Kerballet. 
Paris:  1853. 

AxoNG  t]^e  many  tides  to  fame  of  the  ven- 
erable Humboldt,  none  is  so  highly  merited 
or  80  peculiar  to  himself,  as  that  earned  by^ 
bisUbon  on  the  Physical  History  and  Geog* 
npbj  of  the  Globe.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
tVn  Review  the  teaching  of  geography,  as 
tben  understood  and  practised  amongst  ns, 
Taa  a  dry  and  barren  task ;  tedious  to  the 
teacher,  distasteful  and  of  slender  |m)fit  to 
tb«  scbolar.  Bald  catalogues  of  easily  for- 
gotten names  {locorum  nuda  nomina^  as 
Pliny  calls  them),  uninformed  by  science 
ud  scantily  illustrated  by  history,  formed 
the  staple  of  the  study.  Nor  was  any  part 
ofedacation  more  defaced  by  the  coarser 
mechanism  of  book-making.  Errors  of  fiu)t, 
and  eyen  of  nomenclature,  were  perpetuated 
^m  one  edition  or  compilation  to  another, 
^tb  little  regard  to  original  accuracy,  or  to 
^  changes  going  on  in  the  world.  And 
^en  where  some  fragment  of  history  or 
P^yocal  science  broke  in  upon  the  network 
of  names,  it  was  often  of  doubtful  authen- 
^it7,or  too  partial  and  detached  to  give 
^  knowledge  or  gitin  hold  on  the  memory. 
^u  ifl  not  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  man- 
lier in  which  geography  was  generally 
^^gbt  in  England  down  to  a  recent 
period.^ 

*  The  progrefls  made  in  tbe  last  quarter  of  a 
^*titiiry  in  the  philosophical  study  of  the  earth  is 
°"^t«re  more  perceptible  than  m  the  books  of 
^^ifnphical  reference  to  which  we  haye  now 
1^7  access.  At  the  head  of  these  we  haye  great 
N^ore  in  placing  Messrs.  Foliarton^s  "  Gazetteer 
^^,  World,"  or,  as  it  ii  more  propeiiy  entitled, 
J^onary  of  Gecgmphical  JSnowledge,"— a 
^  which  has  recently  been  completed,  and 
J'wh  comHnes  to  a  remarkable  extent  compre- 
™ve  views  of  tbe  physical  ^eomphy  of  the 
g^with  a  yast  amount  of  pditicaf  and  statistical 
^^atioQ,  and  all  the  minuteness  and  accuracy 
^  is  nmind  in  a  dictionary  of  places.  We 
y*^  no  book  of  equal  ezeeUenee  oo  these  sulnects 
m  ifly  other  language.     Not  lesa  metitonous, 
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The  moro  exact  alndy  of  hietary  had  •!• 
ready  improved  the  methoda  and  estaiutod 
tbe  sphere  of  geography*  befoM  pbyiieal 
Bcienpe  bad  fairly  annexed  itself  to  tbe  sob- 
ject,  creating  new  asseoiations,  of  high  ]j»- 
terest   in  themselTes,  and  fbrtile  in  their 
inHuence  on  the  condition  and  weltoe  of 
mankind.    We  have  spoken  of  Humboldt  as 
the  philosopher  who  eBpedally  contriboM 
to  the  eetablishmelift  «f  Pbyaioal  Qeogiaplij 
as  a  branch  of  soienoe.    Tbe  natural  phe* 
nomena,  indeed,  upon  wbSoh  it  is  founded, 
being  evier  pveeonfe  and  pafeent  to  obserratiODf 
could  not  have  escaped  reoord;   and  &m 
record  was  beeeming  comtinually  more  oopi* 
ouB,   through   its   oomteotion   with   other 
branches  of  natoiral  knowledge.    Bat  then 
was  yet  wanCing  a  clear  specification  of  the 
scope  and  objects  of  .the  scienoe  thus  gradn- 
ally  eyohing  itself,   and  of  the  methods 
best  fitted  for  their  attainment.    It  is  here 
that  we  owe  to  Humboldt's  peculiar  genioe, 
aided  by  the  vast  reBonroee  derived  from 
travel  and  personal  obsertation,  not  merely 
tbe  definition  of  tbe  objeete  in  view,  birt 
their  illustration  by  those  variooe  writioge 
and  reseorobea  whieb  will  carry  his  name  to 
posterity.    The  globe  has  been  to  him  mooii 
more  than  a  mere  superficial  delineation  of 
land  and  sea,  of  mountains  and  rivers,  of 
t»restrial  divisions  and  other  human  laod« 
marks.  His  reeearchee  hoTO  eomprsed,  under 
a  closer  and  more  connected  view,  those  grsat 
physical  choraoten  of  the  eartii's  sarfaee, 
through   which   alone  we   can   learn   tbe 
changes  it  has  undergone  or  is  yet  undergo- 
ing;— ^the  physical   elements    and    foroee 
which  have  been  conoamed,  or  are  still  active, 
in  prodnoing  thesecbaages ; — and  the  agents 
and  means  by  which  change  is  limited  and 
general  stabili^  mainjtained. 

In  aosigning  to  Humboldt  the  foremost 
place  among  those  who  have  given  to  Physi- 
cal Geography  tbe  name  and  character  of  a 
science,  we  mnst  add  that  this  great  fiM 

thoui^  more  Gompendiona,  are  Mr.  Keith  John- 
ston's contributiona  to  geographioal  Utentuie. 
The  Gazetteer  which  bears  his  name  is  remarkable 
for  its  completeness;  and  his  Atlas  of  the  United 
States  of  America  supplies  a  deficiency  which  has 
long  been  felt  on  both' aides  of  the  Athmtio. 


THB  ATLAimO  OOBAH. 
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has  since  beea  fall  of  laborers,  sealoas  in 
their  work,  and  bringing  to  it  numerous  aids 
and  appliances  fumiriied  by  other  branches 
of  natural  knowledge.  Scarcely,  in  truth, 
is  there  one  which  has  not  been  made  to 
eontribnte  directly  or  Indirectly  to  Physical 
Geography,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term. 
When  earth,  ocean,  and  atmosphere  all 
come  within  its  sphere,  as  well  as  those 
great  and  mysterious  forces — gravitation, 
heaty  light,  and  electricity — ^by  which  these 
several  elements  of  our  planet  are  so  power- 
fully and  incessantly  acted  upon,  it  will  be 
seen  how  closely  the  sulject  is  linked  with 
every  other  research  into  the  world  of  nature 
aioand  us.  Our  countrywoman,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  has  well  expanded  these  relations 
in  her  admirable  volumes  on  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. The  Physical  Atlas  of  Berghaus,  a 
valuable  German  work,  preceded  the  publi- 
cation in  this  country  of  the  more  extensive 
and  elaborate  "  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural 
Phenomena"  by  Mr.  A.  Keith  Johnston,  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  terms 
above  the  mark  of  its  actual  merits,  embrac- 
ing ev^  part  of  the  subject  it  delineates  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  far  better 
than  by  any  verbal  description,  those  com- 
plex relations  of  physical  phenomena  on  the 
globe,  which  are  the  true  foundation  of 
Physical  Geography. 

Of  all  branches  of  science,  none  comes  so 
largely  in  aid  of  our  knowledge  of'  the 
present  condition  of  the  globe  as  the  won- 
derful conclurions  Geology  has  drawn  from 
the  condition  of  the  globe  in  former  ages. 
Such  are,  the  power  obtained,  through  the 
study  of  fossil  remains,  of  identifying  strata 
in  localities  the  most  remote,  and  thus  fixing 
the  common  epoch  of  certain  states  or 
changes  of  the  crust  of  the  glol>9 ; — the  fiicts 
discovered,  proving  the  gradual  upheaval  of 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  slow 
depression  of  others  ;•— the  proofs  from  the 
inclination  and  contortions  of  strata,  from 
the  alterations  of  the  older  strata,  and  from 
the  position  and  elevation  of  the  unstratified 
rockiB,  that  various  changes,  more  abrupt  and 
violent,  have  oceurred  Arom  subterranean 
foroes ; — ^tbe  evidence  derived  from  the  direc- 
.  tiott,  parallelism,  and  other  aspects  of  moun- 
tain chains,  as  to  periods  of  contemporane- 
ous elevation — the  influences  upon  climate  of 
lands  elevated  above  the  sea  or  depressed  be- 
Jow  it  ;-*«nd  further,  the  whole  history  of 


that  coral  creation,  by  which*  under  the 
slow  working  of  microscopic  forms  of  ani- 
mal life,  islands  and  reefs  are  raised  from  the 
depth  of  the  ocean,  to  become  the  habitation 
of  other  and  higher  existences. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  Phyeical 
Geography  in  its  largest  acceptation.  But 
the  rapid  extension  of  all  science  of  late 
years  has  naturally  led  to  subdivisions,  CTer 
becoming  more  special,  as  facts  have  multN 
plied  and  new  fields  have  been  laid  open. 
Even  in  those  profound  researches  of  our 
.own  time,  directed  to  prove  the  intimate 
physical  connection,  if  not  identity,  of  ce> 
tain  of  the  great  agents  which  govern  the 
movements  and  changes  of  our  globe,  and 
probably  of  other  animated  worlds,  and 
thus  to  concentrate  physical  facts  and  laws 
within  a  closer  circle,  these  divisions  aie 
still  necessary  to  guide  to  ulterior  labor, 
and  to  give  method  and  precision  to  its 
results. 

Physical  geography  has  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  this  process  of  division ;  and  the 
phrase  of  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,** 
proposed  by  Humboldt  to  express  it,  is  the 
title  of  the  first  of  the  works  now  before  ua 
Under  this  title,  its  author,  Lieutenant 
Maury  of  the  United  States  Navy,  includes 
all  that  concerns  the  great  domain  of  waters 
over  the  globe — the  oceans,  seas,  and  basin 
lakes  into  which  they  are  distributed;^ 
their  various  depth,  temperature,  and  salfr- 
ness ; — the  currents  which  permanently  or 
periodically  pervade  them  ; — the  phenomena 
of  the  tides;  the  phenomena  of  winds, 
whether  constant  or  irregular,  whether  the 
gentle  and  steady  trade  breeze,  or  the  hurri- 
cane and  cyclone ; — the  law  of  evaporation 
belonging  to  different  latitudes  of  the  watery 
world ; — the  less  known,  yet  certain  agency' 
of  magnetic  or  electrical  forces; — and  the 
mutual  influence  of  ocean  and  land  in  all  these 
physical  actions  and  changes.  This  summary 
statement  shows  how  vast  and  various  are  the 
objects  in  thedivision  ofscience  thus  proposed. 
We  find  further  reason  for  its  adoption  in  the 
importance  of  all  these  objects  to  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  navigation ;  a  considera- 
tion of  supreme  weight  in  these  days,  when 
the  ocean  in  its  every  part  is  covered  with 
ships ;  shaped  in  new  forms,  moved  by  new 
foroes,  destined  to  new  shores,  and  seeking 
to  attain  by  new  routes  the  highest  speed  or 
transit.    Facts  and  phenomena,  before  un- 
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olflerred,  or  barren  of  result,  are  now 
eigerlj  appropriated,  and,  by  the  seienee 
and  iogennity  of  man,  made  to  minister  to 
the  great  purposes  of  Buman  intercourse 
orer  the  globe.  The  ocean ,  once  an  obstacle, 
btf  become  the  high  road  of  nations.  If 
itetm  has  worked  its  wonders  on  the  land,  so 
it  has  also  on  the  sea ;  and  under  a  form 
nipaasing,  in  grandeur  of  force  and  effect, 
in  the  other  operations  of  this  great  agent 
of  human  power.  Iron ,  that  material  which 
mskn  in  such  endless  ways  to  the  uses  of 
nan,  has  scarcely  less  efficiency  on  the  ocean 
tlian  on  land ;  and  we  have  at  this  moment 
in  progress  before  our  eyes,  a  gigantic  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  building  and  propulsion 
of  what  may  better  be  called  a  moving  mari- 
time  City  than  a  ship ;  which,  if  successful 
in  the  issue,  may  effect  mighty  changes  in 
the  ooune  of  commerce  and  navigation  over 
i&  the  seas  of  the  globe. 
Aqaiescing  fully,  then,  In  the  name  and 
I  i&tiDction  of  "  Physical  Geography  of  the 
^)"  we  may  add  that  we  consider  lieut. 
^ry  a  worthy  interpreter  of  the  great 
piwQomena  included  under  this  title.  At- 
tached as  Superintendent  to  the  National 
Ohaemtory  at  Washington,  he  has  used  this 
jiODorable  position,  with  much  zeal  and  high 
nteDlgence,  in  forwarding  objects  of  siugulfur 
■oportance  to  his  own  country  and  to  ours, 
tad  of  general  interest  to  all  the  nations  of 
tlievwid.  He  published  some  years  ago  hb 
"^md  and  Current  Charts,"  a  valuable 
F^nor  of  the  present  volume.  To  his 
^aity,  working  through  and  seconded  by 
^«  government,  we  owe  that  conference  held 
^  BroBBels  in  August,  1853,  in  which  were 
M  representatives  from  England,  Firance, 
^United  States,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
^Baod,  Belgium,  and  Portugal,  occupied, 
^  the  very  time  when  war  sternly  impended 
^  Europe,  in  organizing  plans  for  those 
Operative  labors  on  the  ocean,  those  me- 
scal records  of  winds,  currents,  tides, 
^  temperature,  which  provide  for  the 
P^fol  interests  and  progress  of  commer- 
^  ^Tigation  over  the  globe.  Austria, 
\|^)  the  Hanse  Towns,  Spain,  and  Bra- 
^)  nibseqoently  offered  their  co-operation  in 
jheiaine  great  scheme.  With  observations 
m  multiplied  on  every  side, — the  log  even 
<^'  the  common  merchant  brig  being  ad- 
^^  to  its  share  in  the  work,— fiicts  will 
^ly  become  numerous  enough  to  yield 


results  of  the  highest  certainty  and  value. 
The  method  of  average,  now  so  potent  an 
dd  to  all  research,  has  especial  application 
here,  furnishing  a  secure  road  to  conclusions 
which  no  detaohed  observations  could  reach. 

Though  Lieut.  Maury  claims  all  seas  for 
his  province,  the  larger  portion  of  his  vol- 
ume is  occupied  with  tie  great  ocean  which 
separates  ihe  Old  from  the  Kew  World  ;  a 
very  natural.eflect  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  Atlantic  in  the  commerce  of  nations, 
and  of  the  greater  knowledge  thus  attained 
of  all  its  physical  phenomena.  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  given  place  on  our  list  to 
another  work,  by  Captain  Philippe  de  Eer- 
ballet  of  the  French  Navy,  having  more  es- 
pecial relation  to  this  ocean;  less  scientific 
in  its  character  than  that  of  Lieut.  Maury, 
and  less  animated  «nd  vigorous  in  its  des<»ip- 
tive  part,  but  nevertheless  containing  much 
that  is  of  great  practical  value  for  naviga- 
tion. 

We  place  further  before  our  readers  the 
title  of  another  book,  "  Arctic  Explorations 
in  the  Years  1853, 1854,  and  1855,  by  Dr. 
Kane,"  partly  because  it  u  the  latest  record 
of  discovery  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
sea,  partly  because  this  record  b  contained 
in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  pathetic 
narratives  it  has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot  to  pe- 
ruse. The  discovery  itself  has  close  kindred 
in  many  ways  with  others  before  made  in  the 
same  stem  regions  of  ice,  winter,  darkness, 
and  desolation.  What  had  been  before 
described  as  a  closed  inlet  of  the  sea,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Baffin's  bay,  was 
found  to  De  a  strait,  leading  due  northwards, 
and  followed  by  Dr.  Kane's  party — ^with 
ship  and  sledge,  and  human  eye  stretching 
beyond — to  latitude  82^  ;  leaving  a  distance 
thence  to  the  North  Pole  scarcely  exceeding 
that  between  London  and  Aberdeen.  At 
this  remote  point  it  is  that  we  obtain  the 
great  result  of  this  perilous  and  painful  voy- 
age— the  spectacle  of  a  wide  open  sea, 
stretching  northwards  beyond  the  dense  bar- 
rier of  ice  which  jams  up  the  entrance  of  the 
strait ;  and  giving  the  best  evidence  we  yet 
possess  that  such  sea  spreads  freely  forwaxds 
to  the  pole.  We  are  bound  to  say,  however, 
that  this  notion  of  an  open  polar  sea  still 
awaits  further  confirmation.  Dr.  Kane  him* 
self,  retuned  by  illnesB  in  hb  vessel,  was  not 
of  the  exploring  party  which  achieved  the  i^ 
suit  just  stated.    One  of  the  most  intelligent 


of  bifl  c^ew,  Mt.  Morton,  who  had  previoas 
experience  in  Arctic  Seas,  and  a  yonng  Ee- 
quimanx  taken  up  at  the  Danish  settlements, 
were  the  two  persons  who,  in  Jane,  1854, 
ftt)m  a  promontory  400  or  500  feet  high, 
looked  upon  what  they  oonceived.  to  be  the 
open  ocean  towards  the  north.  It  is  Mor- 
ton's affirmation  thi^  in  the  wide  horizon 
tiiuB  obtained,  *'  not  a  speck  of  ice  coold  be 
men ;  "  and  marine  burds  appeared  in  great 
numbers,  which  are  rarely  found  except  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  expanse  of  open  water  to 
yield  them  food.  Morton  adds  in  his  Report 
of  this  extremely  high  latitude  :  '*  I  cannot 
imagine  what  becomes  of  the  ice.  A  strong 
current  sets  it  almost  constantly  to  the  south  ; 
but  from  altitudes  of  more  than  500  feet  I 
saw  only  narrow  strips  of  ice,  with  great 
spaces  of  open  water  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
in  breadth  between  them.  It  must  there- 
fore either  go  to  an  open  space  in  the  north 
or  dissolve."  This  remarkable  observation 
corresponds  with  a  passage  of  Lieutenant 
Maury's  book  on  the  currents  which  force 
their  way  through  or  l^neath  the  ice  to  the 
Polar  Sea.  '  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  all  distant  ocular  observations  on 
fields  of  ice  or  water  in  the  Arctic  regions  are 
fallacious.  The  atmosphere  generally  ren- 
ders it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distin- 
guish ice  from  water  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  there  is  no 
proof  of  open  sea  but  actual  navigation. 

The  publication  of  these  most  interesting 
and  most  painful  volumes  has  occurred  at  a 
seasonable  moment  to  warn  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  against  the  further 
prosecution  of  these  inhuman  and  abortive 
expeditions;  and  we  rejoice  that  the  Admi- 
ralty have  refused  to  sanction  ^  fresh  search 
for  the  remains  of  Franklin's  ships.  But 
meanwhile  Dr.  Kane  himself  has  added  an- 
other illustrious  name  to  the  list  of  Arctic 
victims,  having  sunk  under  the  eflbcts  of  the 
frightful  suflerings  he  had  to  endure.  It  is 
aflUoting  to  think  of  the  courage  and  skill 
which  has  been  wasted  in  these  efibrts.  Dr. 
Kane's  narrative  l^etokens  throughout  those 
peculiar  qaalities  of  head  and  heart  which 
preemineQtly  fit  a  man  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing— ^high  intelligence t  great  firmness  and  pa- 
tience, and  a  kind  and  genial  temperament. 
The  hardships  he  and  his  seventeen  com- 
panions underwent  during  the  18  months 
they  v^ere  pent  up  in  the  ic^,  firom  which  they 


only  escaped  by  the  abandonment  of  th^ 
vessel,  exceed  perhaps  those  of  any  living 
navigators  in  th^  region^  :*— we  recoil  from 
associating  them  with  the  imaginatioD  of 
what  may  have  been  the  coijidition  of  oor  own 
brave  countrymen  whose  loss  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  believe  in  and  deplore. 
These  volumes  are  illustrated  with  a  degree 
of  taste  which  does  credit  to  American  art ; 
and  tney  have  the  merit  of  a  clearj  unofiiected 
style,  with  much  power  of  graphic  narratiye, 
whether  applied  to  the  scenery  of  these  Arc- 
tic regions,  or  to  the  toils  and  dangers  under- 
gone, or  to  the  social  state  of  the  small  body 
of  men  Dr.  Kane  commanded,  if  we  may  so 
speak  of  the  strange  life  of  darkness,  cold, 
sickness,  and  starvation  which  was  endured 
during  the  two  long  winters  of  this  voyage. 

Recurring  now  to  the  principal  Yolame  be- 
fore us,  we  think  it  right  to  premise  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  method  of  this  work,  and 
upon  some  points  in  ite  execution.  Con- 
sidered as  a  scientific  treatise,  Lieut.  Maury 
has  not  done  full  justice  to  himself,  or  to  bis 
subject,  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with  it. 
We  are  unwilling  to  be  hypercritical  where 
there  is  so  much  real  merit,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  see  in  his  work  a  desultory  de- 
sire for  novelty,  occasionally  going  beyond 
the  bounds  of  true  inductive  science ;  and 
venturing  itself  in  a  phraseology  which  loses 
its  force  and  e£fect  by  being  too  sedulous  to 
attain  them.  With  a  little  more  construnt 
upon  his  speculations,  and  a  clearer  separa- 
tion of  fact  and  hypothesis,  he  would  be  a 
valuable  scientific  vmter:  with  somewhat 
less  intention  of*  fine  writing  he  would  be  an 
eloquent  one.  We  refrain  from  giving  pas- 
sages to  illustrate  or  justify  these  criticisms ; 
believing,  from  the  evident  candor  of  the  au- 
thor, that  he  will  appreciate  their  motive, 
and  apply  them  to  future  editions  of  his  work 
as  far  as  this  can  reasonably  be  done. 

It  is  with  reluctence  that  'we  advert  to 
another  characteristic  of  this  volume: — we 
mean  the  very  frequent  and  incautious  refer- 
ence to  passages  in  Scripture ;  not  solely  for 
illustration,  but  even  as  authority  for  physi- 
cal truths,  or  argument  for  hypotheses  still 
unproved.  Lieut.  Maury  is  evidently  a  man 
of  strong  and  sincere  religious  feelings,  and 
we  honor  the  earnestness  with  which  be  ex- 
presses them.  But  he  unhappily  does  not 
see  that  in  forcing  Scripture  to  the  interpre- 
tSttion  of  physical  facts,  he  is  mistaking  the 
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vliole  purport  of  tbe  sacred  Books,  misap- 
pfopnatibg  tbeir^  lacgaage,  and  discrediting 
tbeir  efidence  on  matters  of  deep  concern,  by 
applying  it  to  objects  and  cases  of  totally  dif- 
iereDt  nature.  This  pia  deflexio,  as  it  has 
been  termed  in  instances  of  still  more  serious 
import,  most  ever  be  regarded  as  an  injury 
doQ6  to  real  religion ;  and  we  are  anxious 
sow,  as  at  all  times,  to  enter  our  )^mon• 
str&Doe  against  it. 

The  passages  tbus  misapplied  are  chiefly 
t&ken  from  the  Old  Testament, — the  Psalms, 
the  Book  of  Job,  Ac, — ^Which,  in  the  pio- 
tQres  they  give  of  the  works  and  wonders  of 
creation,  need  borrow  nothing  of  that  sci- 
ace  they,  do  not  profess,  to  render  them  to 
ill  ages  the  most  sublime  eulogies  of  the 
power  and  wffidom  of  the  Creator.  One 
oaiDple  only  *wq  will  cite,  to  show*  how 
much  of  error  may  enter  into  this  loose  and 
ill'jadged  method  of  dealing  with  scriptural 
uthority.  After  a  passage,  too  laboriously 
omate  in  its  diction,  where  our  author 
ipeab  of  the  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the 
lavB  of  nature,  as  i&yolving,  under  figura- 
tire  language,  hidden  meanings  which  are 
only  disclosed  by  the  later  revelations  of 
Kieoce,  be  quotes  among  other  instances  the 
^Mng  text  from  Job  (zzzyiu.  31), 
"  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  ir{fluence  of  the 
flaades^  *'  or,  as  he  gives  it,  "  Canst  thou 
^  the  sweet  influence  of  the  Pleiades?*^ 
^  this  sublime  but  obscure  interrogation 
b  considers  as  solved  by  the  recent  observa- 
tions and  views  of  Professor  Madler  of  Dor- 
l^ti  which  make  the  star  of  Alcyone  in  the 
Pleiades  to  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that 
^t  stellar  system,  to  which  oar  globe  be- 
^Ofigg  as  a  small  and  subordinate  planet. 

Here  we  must  first  remark  that  he  is  ob- 
^Qsly  ignorant  of  the  controversy  as  to 
^^^  text,  which  has  engaged  the  learning  of 
^i^Knias,  Rosenmiiller,  Muon-Good,  Herder, 
^  many  other  scholsjrs ;  leaving  the  inter- 
Potation  still  difficult  and  uncertain.  He 
"^^  himself  to  have  quoted  from  some 
ti^ation  which  doubtfully  takes  half  the 
"^^  from  the  Septuagint  (Ev^cof  H  rdv  6ea- 
P^IUoddon)  9  omittuig  altogether  the  oonoep- 
^  of  a  Hnk  or  binding  together,  which  is 
■^t  in  OUT  authorized  translation,  and 
*bieh  so  happily  applies  to  the  close  and 
dutiful  aggregation  of  stars  in  this  group ; 
^fui  aggregation  of  such  kind  that  astrono- 
&en  have  calculated  the  chances  to  be  more 


than  half  a  miHion  to  one  that  ihey  eould 
not  have  been  thus  set  in  the  heavens  by 
accident  alonb. 

The  latter  part  of  the  passage  in  question 
is  also  of  doubtful  interpretation;  and  wd 
may  well  ask  tlierefore  whether  this  is  a  text 
upon  which  to  establish  or  confirm  a  conclu- 
sion of  physical  fact?  But,  further,  pur 
author  assumes  in  his  argument  that  MSd^ 
ler's  view  of  the  Pleiades,  as  the  centre  of 
the  sidereal  system,  is  <<  all  but  proved ;  '* 
forgetting  or  ignorant  that  few  astronomers 
have  recognized  it  as  more  than  a  magnifi- 
cent problem  awaiting  solution  from  future 
research;  and  ihat  Sir  J.  Herschel  espe^ 
cially  has  given  a  reason  for  distrusting  the 
doctrine,  in  the  distance  of  the  Pleiades 
from  the  plane  of  the  Milky  Way ;  which 
plane  must  probably  coincide  with  and  de- 
fine that  of  any  general  movement  of  rota- 
tion in  the  stellar  system,  should  such  exist. 
The  science  therefore  of  this  comment  is  aa 
ambiguous  as  the  scriptural  quotation  to 
which  it  is  appended. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long 
on  tbis  matter ;  but  we  must  repeat  in  justi- 
fication oiir  earnest  desire  that  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture  should  not  thus  rashly  be 
pledged  to  facts  and  opinions  with  which  it 
has  no  concern,  save  in  so  far  as  it  describes 
the  visible  manifestations  of  creative  wi0» 
dom,  beauty,  and  power.  The  example  just 
given  we  consider  to  be  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  errors  usually  committed  in  this 
method  of  argument.  Though  less  frequent 
than  formerly,  we  still  find  them  in  some 
controversies  of  recent  date,  gaining  a 
prompt  influence  over  the  public  mind,  as 
injurious,  we  believe,  to  the  interests  of  true 
religion  as  oftthe  sciences  thus  forced  into 
contact  with  it. 

We  come  now,  and  witb  more  satisfac- 
tion, to  the  legitimate  object  of  Lieut. 
Maury's  work, — the  great  watery  empire 
of  the  globe ;  the  aspects  and  phenomena 
of  oceans  and  seas;  their  various  physical 
relations,  as  well  to  the  continents  and 
islands  they  encircle  as  to  the  atmosphere 
incumbent  over  all ;  and  that  farther  rela- 
tion they  bear  to  the  efforts  of  human  indus- 
try, intrepidity,  and  skill,  which  have  ren- 
dered the  most  distant  paths  of  ocean  open 
and  assured  to  all  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  Atlantic  is  the  especial  object  of  our 
author's  labors;  and  accordingly  we  find 
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the  first  parts  of  his  volame  ocoupied  almost 
exclusively  with  this  ocean.  Though  we 
may  explain  the  preference,  we  cannot 
wholly  acquiesoe  in  it  as  preliminary  to  a 
physical  history  of  the  sea  at  large.  The 
subject  requires  to  be  pre&ced  by  those  more 
general  yiews  of  the  distribution  and  rela- 
tiye  configuration  of  water  and  land  over 
the  globe,  which  form  the  very  foundation 
of  physical  geography,  atid  are  fertile  in 
curious  and  important  oondasions.  Facts 
which,  if  stated  at  all,  are  loosely  and  in- 
congruously scattered  oyer  the  volume, 
ought  to  h&ve  been  put  before  the  reader  in 
some  connected  form,  as  indicating  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  objects  con- 
cerned. Lieut.  Maury  plunges  him  at  once 
into  mid-ocean,  without  compass  or  guid- 
ance over  its  world  of  waters.  A  greater 
femiliarity  with  the  writings  of  Humboldt, 
Ritter,'yon  Buch,  and  other  authors, 
principally  German,  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  study  of  physical  geography,  would 
have  furnished  both  model  and  materials  for 
a  preliminary  chapter,  such  as  we  desire  for 
a  work  bearing  this  title  and  dealing  with 
objects  so  vast  and  various  in  kind. 

We  may  cursorily  state  here,  in  illustra- 
tion, a  few  of  those  general  facts,  to  which 
our  author  might  fitly  have  given  the  priori 
ity  suggested..  First,  the  proportion  of  sea 
to  land,— determined  as  nearly  three  to 
one ;  or  in  other  words,  that  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  covered  with 
water.  Then,  the  fact  (important  in  its 
suggestion  of  a  disparity  in  the  forces  which 
have  acted  on  the  two  hemispheres)  of  the 
great  excess  of  land  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere over  that  of  the  southern,  being  in 
the  ratio  of  11  to  4 ;  from  which  condition 
arise  the  curious  results  that  only  l-27th 
part  of  existing  land  has  land  diametrically 
opposite  to  it  in  the  other  hemisphere,  and 
that  the  line  of  the  equator,  as  it  girdles 
the  earth,  rests  on  the  ocean  for  five-sixths 
of  its  length.  Another  mode  of  estimating 
the  properties  and  local  relations  of  land 
and  sea  is  obtained  by.halving  the  globe  lon- 
gitudinally on  the  meridian  of  the  Canaries ; 
when  a  much  largef  proportion  of  sea  will 
be  found  on  the  western  half  or  hemisphere 
so  defined,  than  on  the  eastern.  The  main 
&ct  of  the  great  predominance  of  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  being  thus  proved, 
and  its  meau  depti^,  as  we  shall  aoe  here- 


after, approximately  determined,  we  reach 
other  conclusions,  of  high  interest  to  almost 
every  part  of  physical  science.  We  will 
notice  only  one  of  these,  in  which  geological 
theory  both  past  and  prospective  is  more 
especially  concerned.  The  mean  elevation 
above  the  sea  level,  of  all  the  land  on  the 
globe — ^islands  as  well  as  continents,  moun- 
tains as  well  as  plains — is  estimated  by 
HumDoldt  at  somewhat  less  than  1000  feet. 
The  mean  depth  of  the  great  oceans  of  oar 
planet  is  calculated  by  Laplace,  from  the 
tides  and  other  phenomena^  to  be  at  least 
21,000  feet.  Thus,  allowing  full  margin 
for  errors,  the  entire  submergence  of  the 
land  might  take  place,  leaving  the  central 
solid  mass  of  the  earth  everywhere  deeply 
covered  with  vraters — ^an  elliptical  globe  of 
ocean,  moving  still  under  the  governance  of 
the  same  sublime  laws  which  had  before 
guided  its  path  through  surrounding  space. 
This  is  enough  to  show  what  we  should 
have  desired  as  a  foreground  to  the  topics 
of  Lieut.  Maury *s  work.  There  is  undoubt- 
edly much  to  justify  his  partiality  for 
the  Atlantic  as  a  subject  for  illustration; 
and  we  shall  follow  his  example  by  limiting 
our  remarks  still  more  exclusively  to  what 
concerns  this  great  Ocean, — a  volume  itaelf 
in  the  *<  physical  geography  of  the  sea.'' 
Indeed,  our  author  devotes  his  first  two  chap- 
ters to  a  single  current  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
this  current,  under  the  name  of  the  Gulf- 
stream,  includes  physical  conditions  so  re- 
markable, that  we  cannot  blame  the  priority 
thus  given  to  its  history.  To  use  bis  own 
words: 

**  There  is  a  river  in  the  ocean.  In  the 
severest  droughts  it  never  &ils,  and  in  the 
mightiest  floods  it  never  overflows.  Its 
banks  and  its  bottom  are  of  cold  water, 
while  its  current  is  of  warm.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  is  its  fotmtain,  and  its  mouth  is  in 
the  Arctic  Seas.  It  is  the  Gnlf-etream. 
There  is  in  the  world  no  other  meh  majestic 
flow  of  waters.  Its  corrent  is  more  rapid 
than  the  Mississippi  or  the  Amazon,  and  its 
volume  more  than  a  thousand  times  greater. 
Its  waters,  as  far  out  Arom  the  Gulf  as  the 
Carolina  coasts,  are  of  an  indigo  blue.  They 
are  so  distinctly  mariced,  that  this  line  of 
jahotion  with  tne  common  sea-water  may  be 
traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one-half  of  (l^e  Teasel 
may  be  perceived  floating  in  Golf-stream 
water,  while  the  other  half  is  in  common 
water  of  the  sea ;  so  sharp  is  the  line  and 
such  the  ^vant  of  affini^  between  these 
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vaten;  and  laoli,  too,  the  reloetanee,  bo 
to  ipeak,  on  the  part  of  thoee  of  the  Gulf- 
itraaia  to  mingle  with  the  oomiHon  water 
of  the 
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Tbta  eloquent  paesag?  delineates,  iii  terms 
it^pilj  chosen,  some  of  the  most  striking 
Aatares  of  this  wonderful  stream.  Bat 
there  are  yet  others  to  he  noted ;  and  we 
ifaall  dwell  somewhat  in  detail  on  a  i^atuxal 
pbcnomfiDon  thos  remarkahle :  one,  more- 
oier,  in  which  we,  the  people  of  the  British 
Ides,  have  a  direct  and  momentous  interest, 
as  well  in  zeferenoe  to  commerce  and  nayi* 
ption,  as  to  its  certain  and  varioas  influ- 
ences on  the  climate  nnder  which  we  live. 

The  general  description  of  the  Gulf- 
Bbeam,  apart  from  any  present  question  as 
to  its  sources,  is  that  of  a  vast  and  rapid 
ooean-cnrrent,  issuing  from  the  hasin  of  the 
Mexieaii  Qalf  and  Caribbean  Sea ;  doubling 
the  soothem  cape  of  Florida ;  pressing  for- 
virds  to  the  north*east,  in  a  line  almost 
poiallel  to  the  American  coast;  touching 
on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Grand  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  at  some  seasons  par- 
tially passing  over  them ;  thence,  with  in- 
ereaaing  width  and  diffusion,  trayersing  the 
whole  Imadth  of  the  Atlantic,  with  a  central 
direction  towards  the  British  Isles;  and 
finally  losing  itself,  by  still  wider  diffusion, 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  our  own  shores,  and 
upon  the  long  line  of  the  Norwegian  coasts. 
\U  identity  in  physical  characters  is  preserved 
tbottghout  the  many  thousand  mUes  of  its 
MNitinaous  flow — ^the  only  change  under- 
pne  la  that  of  degree.  As  its  waters  grad- 
vUy  oommingle  with  those  of  the  surround- 
ing sea,  their  deep  blue  tint  declines,  their 
Ugh  tesnpeiature  diminishes,  the  speed  with 
vhicb  Uiey  press  forward  abates.  But 
teking  the  stream  in  its  total  course,  it  well 
vinaots  theTivid  description  of  our  author, 
lad  the  name  he  bestows  upon  it  of  '*  a 
lifer  in  the  ocean."  This  epithet  (bringing 
to  memory  the  ^i^  Qxeavofo  of  Homer) ,  is,  in 
truth,  singularly  appropriate  to  th^  yast 
eurtent,  so  constant  and  continuous  in  its 
eonne,  and  so  strangely  detached  from  the 
peat  mass  pf. ocean  waters ;  which,  while 
MsaiBgly  eleit  asunder  to  give  path  to  its 
fast  inpalse,  are  yet  ever  pressing  upon  it, 
ptfdnall J  impairing  its  force  and  destroying 
its  tndiTidaality> 

The  mazimnm  of  velocity,  where  the 
iCnam  quits  the  ntorow  ohannd  of  Bernini, 
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which  compresses  its  egress  from  the  gulf,  is 
about  4  miles  an  hour.  Off  Oape  Hattms 
in  North  Carolina,  where  it  has  gained  a 
breadth  of  75  miles,  the  velocity  is  reduc^ 
to  3  miles.  On  the  parallel  of  the  Nei^* 
foundland  Banks  it  is  further  reduced  to  Q 
miles  an  hour,  and  this  gradual  abatement 
of  force  is  continued  across  the  AUant^ 
The  temperature  of  the  current  undergoes 
similar  change.  The  highest  observed  li 
about  850  Fah .  Between  Cape  Hatteras  and 
Newfoundland,  though  lessened  in  amount, 
the  warmth  of  the  stream  in  winter  is  stQl 
25^  or  30^  above  that  of  the  ocean  throug|i 
which  it  flows.  Nor  is  this  heat  wholly  lost 
when  it  reaches,  and  is  spread  over,  the 
coasts  of  Northern  Europe.  The  waterii, 
thus  constantly  flowing  to  us  from  the  tropU 
cal  r^ons,  bring  warmth,  as  well  as  abo^ 
dant  moisture,  to  our  own  islands;  and 
Ireland  especially,  upon  which  they  more 
directly  impinge,  doubtless  derives  much  of 
its  peculiarity  of  climate,  its  moisture, 
verdure,  and  abundant  vegeitaton,  from  this 
source.  Were  it  needful  to  seek  proof  of 
the  permanence  of  the  great  natural  pha- 
nomenon  of  which  we  are  speaking,  n^ 
might  find  it  in  those  curious  passages  of 
ancient  geographers,— Pomponius  Mehi,  and 
J.  Solinus  Polyhistor,  for  example, — which 
describe  the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  soil 
and  climate  eighteen  centuries  ago,  almost 
as  we  should  depict  them  now.  But  the 
influence  of  the  Gulf-stream  does  not  stop 
even  here.  The  climate  it  may  be  said  to 
convey  is  diffused,  more  or  less,  over  the 
whole  Norwegian  coast ;  the  aspects  and 
produce  of  which  singularly  contrast  with 
those  of  the  corresponding  latitudes  in 
North  America,  Greenland,  and  Siberia. 
Other- causes  doubtless  contribute  to  this 
effect ;  but  noqe,  we  apprehend,  so  largely 
or  unceasingly. 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the 
Gulf-stream  upo^n  animal  life  in  the  ocean  is 
very  curious.  The  whale  so  sedulously 
shuns  its  warm  waters,  as  almost  to  indicate 
their  track  by  its  absence ;  while  yet  abun- 
dantly found  on  each  side  of  it.  The  physi- 
cal reasons  are  doubtless  the  same  which 
prevent  this  great  marine  mammal  irom  ever 
crossing  the  equator  from  one  hemisphere  tb 
the  o^er-Hi  fact  now  well  ascertained. 
The  various  species  of  fish,  which  are  firm 
and  of  excellent  flavor  in  liie  colder  belt  of 
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ttaupoD  the  AtaMvicHUi  oout,  lorn  all  their 
good  qualities  when  taken  oat  of  the  Gulf- 
atifeam,  Tunninj^  doiely  paiaUel  to  U.  On 
Ihe  other  hand,  the  move  delicate  marine 
pfoduotione,  whetinr  animal  or  Tegetable, 
tibieh  multiplj  and  prosper  by  warmth,  are 
tedsndant  in  the  Gulf-etream,  even  after  it 
haa  quitted  the  tropical  regions  whence  ite 
luat  19  derired.  The  food  is  thus  matnred 
Ibr  the  whale  field  of  the  Azores,  where'  this 
huge  denizen  of  the  seas  flourishes  in  colder 
vaten  amidftt  the  abundance  so  proTided. 

Lieut.  Maurj  denribes  yet  other  peeuliar- 
Sim  of  this  wonderful  current.  Its  waters 
ate  fbniid  to  be  warmest  at  or  near  the  sur^ 
ftioe,  cooling  gradually  downwards,  so  as  to 
wnder  it  probable  that  there  is  abed  or 
(sfeSihio&  of  cold  waAer  between  them  and  the 
solid  easth  lying  below.  Again,  the  surfiioe 
of  the  stream  is  shown  to  be  not  strictly  a 
plane ;  but  having  its  axis  or  central  portion 
laised  somewhat  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
ac^ining  Atiantic ;  thus  giving  it  a  sort  of 
tbof-flhapeci  outline,  and  causing  the  surfhce 
mater  to  flow  off  on  each  side.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  surface  current  has  beeu  proved 
by  boats  floated  near  the  centre  of  the 
.iMtream,  w^ich  drift  either  to  the  east  or 
west,  according  to  the  side  of  the  axis  on 
whic^  they  may  be.  This  curious  fiust  hae 
been  attributed  to  the  central  waters  of  the 
enzrent  being  the  warmest,  and,  therefore, 
of  least  speoiflo  gravity.  It  may  be  so  ;  but 
vo  cannot  altogether  discard  another  physi- 
cal cause,  viz.,  the  enormous  lateral  com- 
pMsBion  exercised  upon  i^e  stream  by  the 
dcean  waters  through  which  it  forces  its 
way-;  tending  to  heap-  ii  up  towards  the 
ttxial  line.  Those  who  have  beheld  the 
wonderful  speotade  of  the  Niagara  River, 
three  miles  below  the  falls,  so  uiged  and 
compressed  into  a  narrow  ravme,  that  the 
middle  of  the  stream  rises  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet  above  the  sides,  will  be  able  to  conceive 
this  hydrodynamic  influence,  even  on  the 
wide  scale  of  operation  which  we  have  now 
before  us. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  waters  of 
the  Qulf-stream,  when  emerging  from  the 
Oaribbean  Sea,  are  salter  than  those  of  the 
Northern  Atlantic  through  which  they  flow. 
But  as  the  difference  scarcely  exoeeds  a  half 
per  cent,  we  hesitate  in  believing,  with 
Lieat.  Maury,  that  this  greater  saltness  is 
Iha  sole  sonsce  of  the  de^p  blue  color  they 
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We  receive  too  wifli  some  dis- 
trust his  speculations  on  what  he  consideis 
the  probaMe  *^  g'tdvanic  quaUties**  of  this 
great  stream.  We  have  little  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  electrical  element  pervading,  in  one 
or  other  of  its  fbrms,  the  whole  material 
world— giving  motion  and  change  to  masses 
as  well  as  molecules,  and  evolved  or  altered 
itself  by  every  such  motion  and  change- 
may  have  some  ooncetn,  as  cause  or  effect^ 
in  the  natural  phenomenon  before  us.  But 
we  perceive  at  the  present  time  so  much 
tenden<7  to  make  use  of  this  great  power  as 
the  basis  of  vague  and  fruitless  speculation, 
that  we  are  always  suspicious  in  the  outset, 
when  we  find  its  agency  invoked  to  solve  a 
physical  problem.  In  the  present  iostanee 
we  see  noe^cfal  reason  for  having  recourse 
to  it.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  Gulf- 
stream— its  definite  direction,  its  fbree,  its 
temperature,  its  saltness,  its  relation  to 
Atlantic  winds  and  storms,  and  its  tardy 
intermingling  with  the  mass  of  ocean — may 
be  referred,  with  more  or  lees  probability,  to 
other  natural  causes  in  certain  and  constant 
operation.  We  cannot  exclude  electricity 
from  the  number,  but  we  most  not  invoke  it 
on  the  slender  evidence  which  our  author 
places  before  us. 

These  considerationB  lead  os  to  the  theory 
of  the  Gulfwrtream ;  a  matter  on  which  a 
good  deal  has  been  written,  and  speculations 
put  forward  on  very  iasoftcient  pr6of  .  Such 
is,  the  early  opinion  that  itowee  its  origin 
to  the  riirer  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  fore* 
ing  a  sea  cnn»nt  before  them  out  of  the 
(}«lf*basin'*-an  opinion  at  once  refuted  by 
the  utter  disproportion  between  tiie  allied 
cause  and  the  observed  effect;  It  would,  in 
fact,  be  the  case  of  800  volumes  of  vrater 
put  into  rapid  motion  by  one  volume  only- 
such,  according  to  Livingstone's  carefol  esti» 
mate,  being  about  the  proportion  of  the  golf 
to  the  river  sixeam.  Another  hypothesis, 
sgain,  to  which  the  names  of  Dor.  Franklin 
and  Major  Rennell  give  some  sanction, 
assigns  a  higher  level----a  heaping  up^  as  it 
were,  of  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  MexioOf 
in  effect  of  those  forced  into  the  great  basin 
by  the  trade^winds  of  the  Atlantic;  thereby 
giving  to  the  Golf-stfeam  the  character  of 
an  immense  river  descending  from  this  higher 
level  to  a  lower  one.  Lieut.  Maury  suggests, 
we  think,  valid  objeotions  to  this  hypothens ; 
and  eveacontendsi  horn  the  rdatife  depth 
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of  tlie  tbeam  in  the  Narrows  or  Bernini  and 
«f  &Ueru,  that  imtead  of  descending  ^  its 
M  represeDto  the  ssrfaee  of  an  inclined 
jilane  with  a  deeeenl  from  north  to  sonth, 
tp  which  plane  the  lower  depths  of  the 
ibvtm  most  ascend.  We  are  hound  to  say 
tint  be  does  not-  replace,  hy  any  complete 
theory,  the  opinions  which  he  thus  annuls. 
Nor  is  it,  in  tmth,  easy  to  frame  one  which 
ihall  meet  all  the  conditions  required,  seeing 
tb  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  mutual  influence  and  action  of  the 
nighty  agents  concerned  in  such  phenomena 
--the  ocean,  the  atmosphere,  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  change  of  seasons, 
the  tides,  the  heat  and  cold  of  different 
RgioiM,  and  possibly  magnetic  or  electrical 
iBfleeoeeB,  of  the  obscurity  of  which  we  have 
^feady  spoken.  All  who  are  familiar  with 
the  fleience  of  Hydrodynamics  and  the  theory 
of  wavee,  know  that  these  subjects  involve 
pioUems  requiring  for  their  solution  the 
highest  mathematical  po#er,  based  upon  the 
Boit  exact  experiment  and  observation ; 
qofistiouB  which  have  exercised  the  genitis  of 
^«r,  Lagrange,  Ponson,  Prony,  Cancfay, 
Weber,  Yenturi,  and  in  oar  country,  of 
Briiidley,  Smeaton,  Young,  Scott,  Russell, 
^'  The  theory  of  the  Gulf-stream  has 
^connection  in  many  points  with  these 
high  problems,  while  at  the  same  time  com- 
plieated  by  its  manifest  relation  to  the  great 
lataral  agents  jast  enumerated. 

We  must,  then,  excuse  in  our  author  his 
*Miewhaft  desultory  view  of  a  phenomenon, 
<)f  which  na  single  or  nmple  explanation 
on  rightly  be  given.  It  is  certain,  from 
die  pennanentr  characters  of  the  Gulf- 
>^m,  that  he  is  correct  in  treating  of  it 
M  part  of  a  great  circuit  of  waters  in  the 
Athmtic,  determined  and  directed  by  natural 
taoaes  of  constant  operation.  One  main 
lallQeiice  we  may  presume  to  be,  the  tend- 
tsey  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  waters  to 
ciebange  and  equalise  their  temperature  by, 
carrents  ifewing  ab  difibrent  depths  through 
Che  ocean;  a  condition  certain  to  exist,  and 
*^1  illustoated  by  the  phenomena  of  those 
GODsUnt  or  periodical  winds,  which  fulfil  a 
Bimilar  object,  by  maintaining  the  needful 
^noe  of  temperature  in  the  great  atmo- 
spherie  sea  around  ns.  Nor  is  this  reference 
^  the  trade-winds  one  of  analogy  only. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  concerned  in 
^Mping  ap  the  flow  of  those  vast  equatorial 


currents,  which  ^  tmversing  the  Atlantic 
from  the  African  coasts,  are  pressed  into  the 
Oaribbean  Sea  and  Mexican  Gulf  on  their 
southern  side ;  and  sweeping  round  this 
great  basin  and  its  islands,  are  mainly  dis- 
charged through  that  narrow  passage  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Florida,  where  the  name  of 
the  Gnlf-etream  is  first  attached  to  the  cur- 
rent. All  its  characteristics  may  best  be  ex- 
plained under  this  general  view.  If  a  maat 
of  waters  be  constantly  thrown  into  the  Qulf, 
a  mass  of  waters  must  as  constantly  find  exit 
from  it.  If  the  exit  be  narrow,  the  force  of 
the  stream  will  be  proportionately  au^ 
men  ted,  by  the  unceasing  pressure  from  be- 
hind ;  rendering  it  powerful  and  persistent 
enough  to  cleave  the  waters  of  the  ocean  \ 
making  a  return  path  for  itself  to  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  carrying  thither  the  warmth  derived 
from  the  eternal  summer  of  the  equatorial 
seas. 

We  can  have  little  doubt  that  this  outline 
conveys  the  true  theory  of  the  Gulf-stream ; 
associating  it  broadly  with  those  great  cur- 
rents of  circulation  over  the  globe,  which 
we  know  must  be  the  certain  e&ct  of  differ- 
ences of  temperature,  but  which  may.  in 
part  also  depend  on  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  affecting  the  rate  of  motion  and 
direction  of  such  currents  as  they  flow 
through  different  latitudes.  The  Arctic  cur- 
rent setting  into  the  Atlantic  from  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  transporting  huge  icebergs  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  warmer  seas  of  the  South, 
is  well  knoTfn  as  a  branch  of  one  of  these 
circuits.  The  existence  of  a  similar  circular 
tion  of  waters  in  the  Pacific — the  other  great 
ocean  which  stretches  Arom  pole  to  pole  of 
the  globe — though  less  defin^  in  its  details, 
occurs  in  confirmation  of  this  view.  It  Is 
more  direcdy  corroborated  by  the  old  experi- 
ment of  casting  bottles  into  the  sea  contain- 
ing dates  of  place  and  time ;  which  tran^ 
ported  in  silent,  slow,  but  certain  course, 
give  information  to  watchful  observers  on 
distant  seas  or  shores.  These  mute  inter- 
preters of  natural  phenomena  often  render 
better  service  to  science  than  the  thoughts 
or  theories  of  man.  The  chart  drawn  up  by 
Admiral  Beechy,  representing  the  tracks  of 
more  than  a  hundred  bottles,  shows  that  all 
the  equatorial  waters  of  the  Atlantic  tend 
westwards  towards  the  Mexican  Gulf,  to 
issue  thence-  in   the  Gulf-stream.     Those* 
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thrown  overboard  in  mid-ooeftn,  or  on  any 
part  of  the  African  coast,  have  been  foand, 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  either  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  on  the  British  shores,  or 
floating  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf-Stream 
between.  There  is  even  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  these  bottles  have  been  dis- 
covered on  their  second  circuit ;  arrested 
probably  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  by  the  drift 
southwards,  carried  along  the  African  coast 
into  the  equatorial  seas,  and  thence  again 
across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  first  among  the  valuable  plates  appended 
to  Lieut.  Maury's  work,  clearly  shows  the 
course  thus  indicated,  and  illustrates  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  mighty  currents  we 
have  been  describing. 

Whenever  a  circuit  of  waters  is  thusformed, 
we  have  every  reason,  from  tidal  and  other 
analogies,  to  look  for  an  intermediate  or 
central  space,  comparatively  calm  and  mo- 
tionless. And  such  a  space  is  actually  found 
to  exist  within  this  great  Ocean  whirlpool. 
The  **Mar  de  Sargasso,"  as  the  Spanish 
navigators  termed  the  central  portion  of  the 
Atlantic,  stretching  westwards  from  the  Ca- 
naries and  Cape  Yerd  Islands, — a  surfiioe 
fifteen  times  greater  than  that  of  Great 
Britain, — may  be  described  as  a  vast  stagnant 
pool,  receiving  the  drift  seaweed,  which  the 
surrounding  currents  fling  into  it,  and  gen- 
erating on  its  calm  surface  what  has  been 
well  called  *<  an  oceanic  meadow  "  of  sea- 
weed, the  fucus  natans  of  botanists.  It  is  in 
this  tract  of  sea  that  we  find  such  wonderful 
species  of  fuci  as  the  Macrocystis  pyrifera — 
having  stems  from  1000  to  1500  feet  in  length, 
and  but  a  finger's  size  in  thickness,  branching 
upwards  into  filaments  like  packthread. 
This  vast  domain  of  marine  vegetable  life  is 
the  receptacle,  as  indeed  are  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  generally,  of  an  equal  profusion 
of  animal  existence— from  the  minute  lu- 
miniferous  organisms,  which,  to  borrow 
Humboldt's  phrase,  "  convert  every  wave 
into  a  crest  *<  of  light,''  to  those  larger  forms 
of  life,  many  of  which  derive  nutriment 
fi!om  the  waters  alone,  thus  richly  impreg- 
nated with  living  animal  matter.  Reason 
and  imaginatlbn  are  equally  confounded  by 
the  effort  to  conceive  these  hosts  of  individual 
ejasteneeB--<etterichesseeffrayaTUe,  as  Cuvier 
terms  it — generated  or  annihilated  at  every 
passing  instant  of  time.  No  scheme  of  nnm- 
hflxs  can  reach  them,  even  by  approximation ; 
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and  science  is  forced  to  submit  its  dedaotioiB 
to  the  general  law,  that  all  the  materials  of 
organic  life  are  in  a  state  of  unceasing  change, 
displacement  and  replacement,  under  new 
forms  and  altered  functions,  for  purposes 
which  we  must  believe  to  be  wisely  designed, 
but  which  transcend  all  human  inteHigenccL 

It  is  interesting  to  possess  a  record  of  thlv 
Mar  de  Sargasso  from  the  pen  of  the  great 
mariner  who  first  traversed  it  on  his  waj  to 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  In  a  letteor 
written  by  Columbus  in  1498,  he  relates  that 
in  each  voyage  from  Spain  to  the  Indies,  he 
found,  about  100  nautical  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  Azores,  a  wonderful  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  ocean ;  so  sudden,  too,  that  he 
uses  the  word  raya  to  mark  the  line  of 
boundary.  The  sea  became  at  once  calm 
and  still,  scarcely  ever  moved  by  a  breeze^ 
but  so  suddenly  and  strangely  matted  over 
with  seaweed  as  to  suggest  instant  danger  to 
the  ships  from  running  upon  shoal  banks. 
Nearly  four  centaries  have  elapsed  since 
these  phenomena  were  present  to  the  eager 
and. observant  eye  of  Columbos;  and  they 
yet  continue  as  they  then  were.  The  same 
currents  sweep  round  the  basin  of  the  AiF> 
lantic ;  the  same  stagnant  and  weedy  aea  stiU 
exists  within  the  circuit  of  waters  thua 
formed .  How  changed,  meanwhile,  the  aspect 
of  man's  existence  on  the  shores  which  bound 
this  ocean;  and  how  certain  the  greater 
changes  during  the  ages  which  lie  before  usi 
Many  of  these  changes,  and  such  as  may 
count  among  the  mightiest  now  in  progress, 
are  < due  to  the  Atlantic  itself,  and  to  that 
permanence  of  its  physical  characters  which 
we  have  been  describing.  Not  only  has  it 
served  to  the  intercommunication  of  the  two 
hemispheres,  but  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  created  the  western,  by  the  tide  of  hit- 
man emigration  carried  across  from  the  old 
world  to  the  new.  Some  of  the  greateet 
problems  in  government  and  social  existencD 
are  awaiting  their  eventual  solution  in  the 
races  thus  transplanted;  and  espeoiaUy  in 
Hhe  powerful  nation,  our  own  ofEspring^ 
established  on  the  wide  and  fertile  continent 
of  the  West. 

We  cannot  touch  upon  this  vast  topic  df 
human  transit  over  the  Atlantic,  whether  fot 
commerce  or  migration,  without  recurring 
once  more  to  the  history  of  the  Gulf-stream. 
Though  in  practical  navigation  its  influence 
must  often  have  been  felt,  yet  this  fact  wafl 
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iBUvely  raoppiused  or  disiiiioUy  recorded  be- 
kn  the  time  of  Franklin,  whose  sagacity, 
applied  to  certain  special  cases,  showed  him 
&t  ODoe  the  value  of  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  all  belonging  to  this  great  current.  One 
of  these  $ases  is  curious  enough  to  deserve 
aention.  When  in  London,  in  1770,  he  was 
ooDBoIted  as  to  a  memorial  sent  from  Boston 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  complaining 
that  the  packets  from  Falmouth  were  gener- 
iQj  I  fortnight  longer  in  reaching  Boston, 
tban  common  traders  from  London  to  Rhode 
Uaod,  a  passage  fully  300  miles  longer. 
Ckptain  Folger*,  a  Nantucket  whaler,  who 
lappened  to  be  then  in  London,  was  ques- 
tkoed  by  Franklin,  and  furnished  him  with 
tbe  tnie  explanation  The  Rhode  Island 
tnden  were  acquainted  with  the  Gulf-stream, 
ind  kept  out  of  it.  The  captains  of  the 
ZogUah  packets,  from  ignorance  or  careless- 
BWi  or  possibly  seduced  by  the  more  genial 
temperature  of  this  southern  course,  ran  their 
naelB  into  the  current  and  against  it;  mak- 
iag  a  diffiurence  in  some  parts  of  their  voyage 
of  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  the 
^7  mn,  besides  the  loss  incurred  in  sailing 
in  a  lower  latitude.  Dr.  Franklin  made 
^olger,  whose  experience  taught  him  to  avoid 
ifltreun  in  which  whales  are  never  found, 
to  trace  out  on  a  chart  the  course  of  this 
ocean  current,  had  it  engraved,  and  sent 
npiefl  to  the  Falmouth*  captains.  These 
pntlemen,  wedded  to  their  old  ways,  or  per- 
^PB  despising  their  informant,  took  no 
ootiee  of  the  snggestion,.  and  went  on  as 
before. 

Fnuiklin  was  also  the  first  to  indicate  the 
^perature  of  the  Gulf-«tream  as  a  valuable 
lid  to  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic,  espe- 
^Qj  on  the  American  coasts ;  the  dividing 
^  between  the  warm  stream  and  the  cold 
vitetB  of  the  ocean  which  hem  it  in,  being 
10  precise  as  well  as  constant  that  the  longi- 
tode  may  often  safely  be  inferred  from  it. 
^^t.  Ibury  affirms,  and  we  doubt  not  with 
^^i  that  this  dividing  line  #ever  changes 
^  position  in  longitude  as  much  as  mariners 
^eo  erred  in  their  reckoning.  He  gives  us 
^  a  very  curious  account  of  the  relation 
of  tbe  GalfHitream  to  the  storms  and  hurri- 
^es  of  this  ocean,  to  which  is  due  their 
^Qe&t  character  of  rotatory  storms  or 
^<^tt ;  a  name  well  adapted  to  the  remark- 
Jl^  phenomenon  so  described.  One  pass 
^  we  will  transcribe  from  our  author. 


**  I  am  not  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
Golf-streafti  is  really  the  '  Storm  Kins  *  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  has  power  to  control  the  * 
march  of  every  gale  that  is  raised  there ;  but 
the  course  of  many  gales  been  traced  from 
the  place  of  their  orisin  directly  to  this 
stream.  Gales  that  take  their  rise  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  even  as  far  dovrn  on  that 
side  as  the  parallel  of  10^  or  15^  north  lati- 
tude, have,  it  is  shown  by  an  examination 
of  log-books,  made  straight  for  the  Gulf- 
stream  :— joining  it,  they  have  then  been 
known  to  turn  about,  and,  travelliog  with 
this  stream,  to  recross  the  Atlantic,  and  so 
reach  the  shores  of  Europe.  In  this  w^y 
the  tracks  of  storms  have  been  traced  out 
and  followed  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Their 
path  is  marked  by  wreck  and  disasters.  At 
the  meetine  of  the  American  Association  in 
1854,  Mr.  Redfield  mentioned  one  which  he 
had  traced  out,  and  in  which  no  less  than 
sevenW  odd  vessels  had  been  wrecked,  die* 
masted,  or  damaged." 

Another  storm,  the  durection  of  which  is 
delineated  in  Plate  x.  of  this  volume,  con^ 
menced  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Gulf-stream,  made  a  straight  course  for  itj 
and  travelled  with  it  for  many  successive 
days,  under  the  conditions  of  a  whirlwind 
or  cyclone.  A  fearful  disaster,  due  to  one 
of  these  hurricanes,  occurred  in  1853,  to 
the  steamship  **  San  Francisco,"  carrying  a 
regiment  of  United  States  troops  from  New 
York  to  California.  Overtaken  by  the  storm 
in  crossing  the  Gulf-stream,  179  souls,  officers 
and  men,  were  swept  overboard  and  perished. 
In  this  case,  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the 
stream,  its  limits,  direction,  Telocity,  fto., 
greatly  aided  what  was  done  for  the  discovery 
and  relief  of  the  unfortunate  ship  in  queih 
tion.  The  import  of  these  and  many  simOar 
facts  to  the  future  guidance  of  Atlantic 
navigation  will  readily  be  understood.  It 
may  be  hard  to  account  for  them  in  theory, 
but  their  practical  value  cannot  be  doubtful 
or  mistaken. 

Intending,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  that  ocean, 
the  Atlantic,  on  which  Lieut.  Maury  himself 
best  loves  to  expatiate,  we  shall  follow  him 
more  cursorily  through  the  other  parts  of 
his  volume.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
chapters  of  this  work  rdate  to  the  Atmo»> 
phere  in  its  various  connection  vrith  the  phy^ 
sical  geography  of  the  sea,  as  expressed  by 
the  phenomena  of  winds,  of  evaporation,  of 
rains,  of  fogi|  of  temperature,  and  of  elac^. 
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frical  obanges — a  vast  sabjeet,  and  not  less 
oomplez  than  vast.  Maltiplied  though  all 
Its  records  have  been  of  late  years,  and  made 
more  minute  and  accurate  as  well  as  numer- 
ous, Bleteorology  cannot  yet  take  its  place 
among  the  exact  ficiences.  We  have  just 
named  some  of  the  topics  iff  includes ;  but 
there  are  yet  others,  which  mix  with  and 
oomplioate  all  the  results  of  observation. 
The  weight  of  the  air  is  one  of  these ;  an 
element  involved  as  effect  or  cause  in  almost 
all  other  atmoepberic  changes,  and  deeply 
concerned  in  any  theory  of  the  winds.  Again , 
we  have  those  conditions  of  electricity,  which 
are  expressed  by  the  wonderful  phenomena 
of  magnetism,  actin^^  through  and  upon  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  solid,  fluid,  and  atrial ; 
and  brought  before  us  under  a  neiw  aspect  by 
Proftssor  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  mag- 
netic properties  of  oxygen  as  modified  by  heat. 
Even  that  other  subtle  dement  of  Light'— if 
indeed  it  be  another  and  separate  element-— 
may  in  some  sort  affect  the  atmosphere, 
through  which  its  action  is  transmitted  to 
the  earth  and  ocean  below.  As  associated 
with,  or,  according  to  a  recent  philosophy, 
converted  into  heat,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this  influence.  But  the  marvellous  results 
which  science  has  obtained  from  the  chemi- 
cal action  of  light,  in  the  various  forms  of 
Photography,  justify  the  belief  that  other 
analogous  effects  may  exist,  though  yet  hid- 
den from  human  observation.  If  electric 
states  of  atmosphere  can  convert  oxygen  into 
ozone,  light,  in  its  different  degrees  of  in- 
tensity, cannot  well  be  supposed  without  in- 
fluence, even  on  the  inorganic  parts  of  the 
Aerial  medium  through  which  its  passage 
lies.  We  know  well  its  wonderful  power  in 
evoking  the  organic  life,  with  the  germs  of 
which  the  atmosphere  everywhere  teems; 
and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  this 
influence  extends  to  different  depths  of  sea, 
concurring  with  other  causes  to  define  those 
successive  strata  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
which  are  so  curioudy  attested  as  the  result 
of  the  marine  dredgings  and  soundings 
directed  to  this  object.* 
Wo  deviate  thus  far  from  our  direct  sub^ 

*  We  cannot  tonoh  upon  this  latter  pointy  with- 
out a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Profemor  E.  Forbes ;  a  man  whose  genius  and 
aAinent  powers  of  obsenration  bad  ak^y  placed 
mm  in  the  fbremost  rank  of  the  natural  philosophers 
Of  bts  time,  and  who,  bad  his  life  happily  been 
ptolOnged,  would  nndoubtodly  have  added  further 
to  his  own  scientifio  fame  and  to  thstof  his  country. 


ject,  merely  to  point  out  the  singular  com- 
plexity of  these  elements  and  relations,  which 
make  up  the  history  of  atmospheric  pheno- 
mena, whether  on  ocean  or  land.  Suob, 
and  BQ  close,  are  these  relations,  that  scarcely 
a  change  can  ocour  in  any  one'  of  them, 
without  altering  or  disturbing,  more  or  less, 
the  balance  of  all.  Science  is  seeking  to  dis- 
entangle these  elements  of  action ;  and  to 
obtain  both  more  exact  results,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  agency  of  each  in  pro- 
ducing them.  But  longer  time  and  wider 
averages  are  required  to  this  end  ;  and  mean- 
while what  we  must  regard  as  needful  is 
patient  and  .precise  observation  on  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  in  all  climes  and  seasons, 
aided  by  such  an  amount  of  provisional 
theory  as  may  serve  to  the  guidance  of 
research,  and  to  bind  facts  together ,  until 
they  can  be  submitted  to  the  govetnftnce  of 
general  laws. 

These  considerations  may  mitigate,  though 
not  wholly  suppress,  a  criticism  to  which 
Lieut.  Maury's  work  is  liable  here,  and  per- 
haps more  or  less  throughout.  He  theorizes 
too  largely  and  hazardously,  and  does  not 
clearly  separate  the  knoum  from  ihe^nknown. 
His  volume  is  replete  with  valuaUe  and  in- 
genious suggestions ;  but  they  are  not 
methodized  enough  for  the  uses  of  the  com- 
mon reader,  who«  will  probably  rise  from 
the  chapters  on  winds  and  atmospheric  cur- 
rents, his  head  confused  by  a  wliirl  of  facts 
and  theories  and  questions,  as  fleeting  as  the 
very  air  of  which  he  has  been  reading.  It 
must  be  admitted^  indeed,  that  this  subject 
of  the  winds  of  the  ocean — whether  perma* 
nent,  periodical,  or  variable — is  one  of  very 
difficult  and  intricate  kind.  The  differences 
of  temperature  between  the  tropical  and 
arctic  regions,  and  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  diurnal  rotation  upon  the  currents  ol 
air  thus  produced,  afford  us  a  rational  theory 
of  the  trade-winds.  The  periodical  mon< 
Boons  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  though  depend* 
ing  in  part  on  the  same  causes,  yet  are  sin* 
gularly  modified  by  the  proximity  of  greal 
continents,  islands,  and  mountain  ranges  ; 
and  though  well  known  to  practical  naviga 
tion,  their  character  is  less  certain,  and  theii 
interpretation  more  obscure.  Still  slighter 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  variable  winds  ix 
those  narrower  seas  of  the  globe,  where  th< 
influences  of  the  land  become  predominanl 
over  those  of  the  ocean:    phenomena   ix 


which  we  have  great  piaotieal  oonoetn,  bat 
to  which  It  is  at  present  imposBihle  to  give 
ADj  BjBtematio  form.  It  must  further  be 
kept  in  mind  that  our  direct  knowledge  of 
the  winds  is  derived  from  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere  only.  The  aspects  of  clouds 
often  show  to  the  eye  different  or  opposite 
eorrenta  at  different  heights :  observations 
in  balloons  testify  the  same  thing.  Beyond 
this  our  conclusions  are  simply  inferential, 
hut  resting  on  reasons  so  explicit  that  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  believing  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  traversed  by 
enrrents  of  lesser  density,  but  as  determin- 
ate in  space,  time,  and  direction  as  the 
winds  which  sweep  periodically'over  the  sur- 
&ce  below.  The  general  equilibrium  we 
find  to  be  ever  maintained;  and  this  can 
only  be  effected  by  circuits  and  counter-cur- 
rents at  different  heights,  according  to  the 
differences  of  temperature  of  each.  The  in- 
ference here  approaches  to  a  demonstration 
of  the  fact,  though  not  reaching  it  by  actual 
ohservation. 

We  cannot  speak  with  the  same  assurance 
of  a  speculation,  which ,  however,  is  sanc- 
tioned by  eminent  names,  viz.  that  the  more 
Hidden  and  violent  gales  of  wind,  the  toma-> 
does  and  whirlwinds  of  the  sea,  are  due  to 
the  upper  currents  of  air  bursting  abruptly 
into  those  of  lower  level ;  and  by  their  differ- 
ent direction  of  movement,  different  temper- 
ature, and  possibly  difference  of  electrical 
state,  b^etting  the  various  phenomena  of 
itorm  on  the  ocean  beneath.  No  better 
theory  has  yet  been  proposed  for  these  hur- 
ricanes ;  and  in  default  of  such,  we  must 
admit  it  as  one  of  the  many  meteorological 
qnestions  open  to  future  research. 

TTe  should  abuse  the  patience  of  our 
readers,  were  we  to  dwell  longer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  atmospheric  currents  thus  encircling 
the  globe,  and,  under  their  various  condi- 
tions, aiding  or  endangering  the  labors  of 
nan  on  the  seas.  The  only  remark  we  have 
farther  to  add  respecting  Lieut.  Maury> 
chapters  on  the  atmosphere  is,  that  he  does  not 
nfBciently  allude  to  the  influence  of  the  vari- 
able weight  of  this  great  aerial  ocean  upon  the 
ocean  of  waters  below.  Those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  phenomena  and  probable  theory 
of  the  Seiches  in  the  small  basin  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  or  witnessed  the  frequent  and  abrupt 
oscillations  of  a  forty-feet  water  barometer, 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  this  element  of 


uneqiAil  atmospherio  piepenre,  as  applied  to 

the  great  watery  sur&ee  of  the  globe*  Nor 
do  we  find  any  allusion  by  our  author  to  the 
singular  fact  recorded  by  Sir  James  Ross,  of 
the  permanently  low  barometric  pressure  in 
high  southern  latitudes;  or  to  the  curious 
observation  of  Professor  Airey  and  Mr.  Birt, 
on  the  periodical  rise  of  the  barometer  in 
the  course  of  every  month  to  some  point 
above  30^,  suggesting  the  notion  of  great 
atmospheric  waves,  ruffled  by  smaller  waves 
in  the  intervals  between.  We  must  look  to 
the  future  for  a  solution  of  these,  and  a. 
thousand  other  difflonlties  in  meteorologyi 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  tables  or 
averages  yet  obtained.  All  such  phenomena 
may  be  best  studied  under  the  equator,  where 
there  is  little  variation  in  the  sun's  meridian 
altitude ;  and  where  the  zone  of  observation 
is  symmetrioally  related  to  each  hemisphere. 
The  diurnal  fluctuation  of  pressure  is  sq 
regular  there,  that  the  time  may  generally 
be  determined  within  15  or  16  minutes  by 
the  barometer  alone. 

The  « Depths  of  the  0*cean,'*  and  the 
methods  employed  to  determine  them,  form 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  volume  before 
us.  Until  a  very  recent  time  these  methods 
were  so  far  imperfect  that,  though  numerous 
soundings  were  made  into  the  more  profound 
depths  which  sailors  call  **  blue  water,"  it 
could  seldom  be  affirmed  **  that  fathom  line 
had  truly  touched  the  ground"  in  these 
abysses  of  the  sea.  In  the  Southern  Atlan- 
tic, more  especially^  results  were  given  as 
obtained  by  British  and  American  officers, 
which  indicated  depths  varying  kom  26,000 
to  50,000  feet  or  from  5  to  9i  miles ;  and  in 
several  of  these  instances  without  any  assur* 
ance  of  the  plummet  having  reached  the 
bottom.  Here,  in  fact,  lay  the  uncertainty 
of  the  whole  process,  XJnder-currents  might 
intervene,  turning  aside  a  slender  thread  and 
insufficient  weight  from  the  right  line  of 
descent ;  or,  if  allowing  the  weight  to  touch 
the  ground,  still  acting  upon  the  bight  of 
the  line,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  run  out  too  far 
from  the  reel  in  the  vessel  above. 

We  owe  a  better  system  of  soundings  to 
the  active  ingenuity  of  our  American 
brethren  on  the  seas.  It  was  first  decided 
that  the  twine  used  for  this  purpose  must  be 
of  stronger  texture ;  so  as  to  bear  a  weight 
of  at  least  60  pounds,  freely  suspended  is 
the  air.    This  sounding  twine  is  divided  by 
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100  fathom  marks.  The  weight  employed  is  a 
simple  cannon  ballof  321b8.  or  GSlbs.  weight, 
so  appended,  that  on  touching  the  ground 
it  is  detached  from  the  twine ;  leaving,  how- 
ever, to  reKscend  with  the  latter  an  ingenious 
litHe  apparatus,  the  eontrivance  of  Mr. 
Brooks  of  the  United  States  Navy,  which 
gathers  and  brings  up  specimens  from  the 
bottom  of  these  deep  recesses.  {Izperlments 
made  with  lines  thus  constructed,  have  fur- 
nished a  scale  of  the  average  time  of  descent 
for  diilerent  depths,  exact  enough  to  tell 
pretty  nearly  when  the  ball  ceases  to  carry 
the  line  out,  and  when  therefore  the  depth  is 
tmly  determined.* 

The  result  of  these  improved  methods  has 
hitherto  been  to  indicate  a  lesser  depth  than 
was  inferred  from  previous  soundings.  The 
greatest  hitherto  ascertained,  is  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Banks 
of  Newfoundland,  where  the  ball  touched 
the  ground,  and  parted  from  its  line,  at  about 
25,000  feet  or  nearly  five  miles  below  the 
surface.  Yet  if  Laplace's  calculation  of  four 
miles  as  the  mean  ocean  depth  be  correct, 
there  must  exist  spaces  with  far  deeper 
soundings  than  this ;  and  such  in  truth,  we 
may  expect  to  find,  when  navigators  apply 
their  present  resources  to  fathom  those  other 
vast  oceans,  where  the  line  has  rarely  been 
sunk  for  the  purposes  of  science  only,  and 
where  the  phenomena  of  coral  isles  and  vol- 
canoes show  conditions  of  deep  subsidence 
as  well  as  elevation,  from  physical  action 
taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
The  time  may  come,  but  yet  is  far  distant, 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  map  this  great  sub- 
marine territory,  with  some  approach  to 
truth ;  and  in  so  doing,  perchance  obtain  a 
further  insight  into  those  wonderful 
changes,  paroxysmal  or  gradual,  which  the 
outer  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  from  central  causes, 
hitherto  reached  by  conjecture  alone. 
Knowledge  need  never  be  despaired  of  from 
any  source,  however  seemingly  remote,  where 
the  connection  of  the  physical  sciences  is 
becoming  so  intimate  in  all  its  parts.  A 
single  instance  may  be  given  as  peculiarly 
belonging  to  this  Ocean  of  which  we  are 
treating.    In  a  remarkable  memoir  by  Prof. 

4  Liontenaot  Maury  gives  in  Plate  xi.,  annexed 
toUB  volume,  a  general  delineation  of  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic ;  probably  the  best  yet  pnbUshed,  but 
derived  from  soundings  which  are  partly  liable  to 
the  doubts  noticed  alH>ve. 


THS  ATLANTIC   OCEAN. 

E.  Forbes  on  the  "  Connection  between  the 
existing  Floras  and  Faunas  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  Geological  Changes  which 
have  affected  this  Area,"  we  find  denoted, 
amongst  other  curious  local  relations  of  cer- 
tain British  species  to  those  of  the  nearest 
opposite  continents,  the  singular  case  of 
identity  of  several  species  in  the  South-west 
Irish  Flora,  with  species  found  not  nearer 
than  the  mountains  forming  the  north  coast 
of  Spain.  On  various  grounds  Prof.  Forbes 
concludes — and  he  was  not  a  rash  speculator 
in  science — that  the  British  Isles  acquired 
this  connection  of  their  Flora  and  Fauna 
with  that  of  neighboring  lands,  by  immigra- 
tion of  species  before  the  area  they  now  oc- 
cupy was  severed  from  the  greater  oontinent. 
The  specialty  of  the  Irish  case  as  to  distance 
does  not  deter  him  from  following  out  this 
conclusion.  Boldly,  but  not  without  much 
show  of  reason,  he  draws  a  line  of  ancient 
continent  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  yet 
farther  westwards  into  the  actual  Atlantic. 
Geology  tells  us  of  numerous  changes  and 
alterations  of  land  and  sea,  similar  in  kind, 
and  still  vaster  in  extent.  Those  changes 
which  we  may  suppose  to  have  visited 
Britain,  though  far  removed  from  man^s 
knowledge,  are  comparatively  recent  in  the 
history  of  tbe  earth — presumably  of  later 
date  than  what  has  l>een  called  the  Meiocene 
epoch .  It  might  seem  as  if  a  sort  of  specioas 
reality  were  thus  given  to  the  ancient  fable 
of  the  Atlantis :  but  no  relation  of  time  will 
serve  us  here,  and  the  legend  must  be  left  in 
its  old  obscurity. 

We  cannot  quit  this  topic  of  the  depth  of 
the  Atlantic,  without  referring  to  one  mat- 
ter connected  with  it,  far  surpassing  in 
grandeur  any  fable  or  imagination  of  anti- 
quity— we  mean  the  Atlantic  Electric  Tele- 
graph, now  in  progress  towards  execution. 
Tbe  scheme,  if  not  ori^nating  in  a  series  of 
soundings  across  this  ocean,  has  at  least  been 
matured  and  directed  by  them.  These 
soundings,  conducted  chiefly  by  an  American 
ofiScer,  Captain  Benyman,  have  disdoeed  the 
existence,  between  Nevrfoundland  and  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland,  of  a  sort  of  plateau 
forming  the  bed  of  the  sea,  at  a  depth  no- 
where exceeding  2070  fathoms ;  and,  what  is 
of  greater  moment  for  its  destination,  having 
a  very  uniform  grade  of  descent  from  each 
side  towards  this  point  of  greatest  depression, 
which  is  nearly  equi-distant  from  Yalentia 
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tod  Sfc.  John's,  tbe  nasamed  eastern  and 
wateni  termini  of  the  sabmarine  telegraph. 
Tbe  aetoal  distance  between  these  points  is 
1,900 Btatate  miles;  of  which,  about  1,500 
ailes  intermediate  between  the  dips  from  each 
«de,  and  named  by  Lieat.  Maary,  the  "  Tel* 
cgnphie  platean,"  afford  a  soft  and  singa- 
ittlj  equable  level ;  chiefly,  it  would  seem, 
^  ealeaieons  rock,  oorered  in  great  part 
vHh  a  lajer  of  mierosoopic  tropical  shells, 
ud  well  adapted  in  every  way  to  reoeiTe  the 
vondttfal  instrament  of  human  intelligence 
^idi  is  aboat  to  be  committed  to  this  sub- 
airine  bed.  It  has  been  surmised,  and  not 
titboDt  show  of  reason,  that  these  very  ma- 
kmb,  formiag  the  bottom  of  the  plateau, 
Bftj  famish  a  coating  of  natural  concrete  to 
Ikeelectrie  cable  ;  adding  to  its  stability  of 
poatioD,  aod  lessening  tbe  chances  of  injury 
or  deetroetion  *from  the  elements  around; 
od  posribly  also  afibrding  a  more  perfect 
DMu  of  tnmsmission  of  the  electric  action 
lUf. 

We  cannot  aflbrd  space,  and  ft  would  be 
^  to  our  subject,  to  £late  on  this  eztra- 
odioary  project ;  but  in  the  subjoined  note 
**  gire  a  few  of  the  more  important  details, 
vkid)  will  serve  briefly  to  illustrate  the 
^fAamsm  of  tbe  andertaldng,  commercial  as 
vdl  as  scientific.*    Thes^  detuls  may  inter. 

^Tbe  capital  destined  to  this  enterprise  is 
^.OOO.  divided  into  860  shares  of  £1000  each; 
^  of  which  haT«  been  taken  in  England,  88  in 
^trica.  The  British  Govenunent,  Msides  cer- 
^prefiminarf  aids,  guarantees  4  per  cent  on  the 
!W.  wkm  md  a»  UmgoM  tike  tekarnfh  tsm  tDorb- 
"f  order,  in  ramnneration  for  all  the  work  done 
■^  BTemment  behalf. 

pie  iubmarine  cable  fhronffh  which  the  electri- 
^correot  will  be  oonveyed'  (to  use  a  conven- 
V"^  laognage  which  mtnre  knowledge  may 
*^\  a  three4bnrtfas  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
^fper  GondoetiDg  wirea  pass  throngh  it,  coated 
^1/  with  ffutta  peroha;  and  this  cendnl  per- 
nor the  cable  is  covered  and  protected  by 
J^  of  iron-wire,  eighteen  in  number,  each  of 
*^  ooraposed  of  seven  iron  threads,  loosely 
7^  tomther.  The  weisht  of  the  cable  is 
T?''^  2000  lbs.,  or  somewhat  less  than  a  ton,  to  the 
^  Though  esoeedingiy  flexible,  it  is  capable 
jl^porting  six  miles  of  its  own  length  sna- 
rj?*  vertically  in  water.  The  contract  we  nn- 
r]^  to  be  for  2600  miles  of  this  cable  to  be  m 
^^  for  use  by  the  end  of  next  May. 


J^.inthe  .AtUuitio,  will  flnt  effect  securely  the 
^^n  of  the  ends  of  the  oable,  and  then  sepa- 
Jrjj^e  one  with  a  destination  to  Ireland,  the 
!^  fo  Newfoundland— dropping  the  telegraph 
^  mto  the  ocean,  as  Uiey  severally  proceed; 
rj^exchan^ng  firequent  electric  signaJs  throuflh 
•<«  indicate  thefar  relative  position  as  well  as  to 


est  many  of  our  readers ;  but  higher  interest 
is  involved  in  the  whole  discovery  and  de- 
sign of  the  Eleotrio  Telegraph,  whether  on 
earth  or  submarine,  as  the  astonishing  result 
of  a  new  element  of  power  subjected  to 
human  uses  and  human  will.  Let  it  be  sim* 
ply  recollected  that,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  this  electrical  action  or  force — ^we 
are  obliged  to  hesitate  in  calling  it  matter — 
was  known  to  mankind  only  in  its  elemen- 
tary aspects  of  attraction  and  repulsion; 
while  now  it  is  recognized  in  all  the  great 
phenomena,  organic  and  inorganic,  of  the 
globe,  and  has  become  the  most  wonderful 
instrument  of  power  in  our  hands,  for  acdon 
on  all  the  yarious  forms  of  matter  around 
us.  So  utterly  was  this  element  hidden 
from  all  prior  knowledge  (for  the  thunder- 
itorm  still  interpreted  t^  the  superstition  of 
man,  and  not  to  his  reason),  that  its  present 
development  has  almost  the  character  of  a 
new  creation.  If  modem  science  finds  caud^ 
to  be  proud  of  what  it  has  achieved  in  thedO 
great  discoveries,  there  is  ample  reason  for 
humility  in  the  many  questions  which  still 
remain  unsolved :  even  such  as  lie  at  tbe 
very  origin  of  the  subject,  and  were  mattei 
of  speculation  and  perplexity  to  its  earliest 
cultivators.  A  crowd  of  facts,  and  nume> 
ous  subordinate  laws^  have  been  attained^ 
but  some  higher  and  more  general  law  isyel 
wanting  to  govern  and  connect  the  whole. 
The  object,  however,  is  now  well  defined, 
>and  the  first  philosophers  of  our  time  are 
pressing  eagerly  along  the  paths  which  lei^ 
towards  it. 

We  are  a  little  punled  how  to  rate  th]9 
chances  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  as  ,a 
pecuniary  speculation  apart  from  the  guar- 
antee which  Government  has  given  to  i^ 
It  has  no  antecedents  having  likeness  enough 
to  justify  any  bold  promise  or  aasertlo^ 
We  are  forced  to  ask,  if  a  flaw  should  occul^, 
from  any  cause,  present  or  future,  in  this  long 
line  of  submarine  chain , — if  the  price  current 
of  cotton  put  into  motion  as  a  message  frotn 
America  should  fall  to  move  the  needle  on 
the  Liverpool  side, — ^how  is  the  faulty  spot 
to  be  discovered,  and  how  to  be  repaired? 
Every  precaution,  we  know,  has  been  taken 
which  art  or  scienoe  could  suggest,  to  guard 

attest  the  completeness  of  the  work  aopomplished- 
It  is  estimatea  that  the  whole  cable  may  be  laid 
down  in  its  ocean  depths  in  eight  days  from  ^ 
time  when  the  junction  of  the  two  halves  has  been 
effected. 
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against  aooident;  but  there  are  some  ele- 
ments concerned,  such  as  the  influence  of 
time  upon  the  instruments  put  into  action, 
"which  it  is  not  easy  to  submit  to  any  calcu- 
lation. Certain  scientific  difficulties,  also, 
connected  with  the  theory  of  electric  induc- 
tion, and  experimentally  applied  by  Faraday 
to  the  case  of  wires  conveyed  by  insulated 
submarine  tubes,  have  suggested  themselves 
as  likely  to  retard,  or  otherwise  impair,  a 
current  thus-  prolonged.  The  science,  how- 
ever, which  is  able  to  foresee  these  difficul- 
ties, is  competent,  we  trust,  to  provide  a 
remedy ;  and  this  question,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  best  methods  for  *<  rapid  signalling  " 
by  the  electric  telegraph,  has  engaged  the 
notice  of  Profeesor  Thompson  of  Glasgow, 
than  whom  few  men  are  better  able  to  re- 
solve it. 

As  to  the  practi&l  results  to  the  welfcre 
of  the  world,  and  more  especially  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  from  the  completion  of 
this  singular  work,  we  are  not  altogether 
converted  by  the  current  phraseology  of  the 
day.  It  is  easy  to  affirm  that  whatever 
gives  fresh  facilities  to  human  communica- 
tion is  productive  of  good;  and  difficult, 
perhaps,  to  disprove  the  assertion.  But  in 
so  stating  the  matter  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  speed  of  intelligence  only  which* 
is  here  chiefly  in  question.  Doubts  may 
suggwt  themselves,  whether  the  farthing-a- 
pound  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  cotton 
deserve  a  daily  transmission  across  the 
'  Atlantic ;  especially  as  the  same  means  may 
be  used  to  tell  almost  simultaneously  the 
same  fact  to  every  Liverpool  broker,  or 
Manchester  manufacturer.  The  demand  for 
any  particular  article  of  traffic,  whether 
raw  or  manufactured,  is  rarely  so  sudden  or 
impetuous,  as  not  to  be  able  to  await  trans- 
mission by  the  next  steamer.  A  criminal 
fugitive  may  be  arrested  at  the  moment  of 
landing,  by  his  description  outrunning  him 
on  the  ocean ;  but  the  tidings  of  friendship 
or  family  affection  will  not  trust  themselves 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
needle,  and  the  translations  of  a  hired  pea. 
Even  in  the  more  serious  matters  of  diplo- 
macy, we  may  indulge  a  doubt  whether  the 
old-fashioned  pauses  in  interoourae  were  not 
as  salutary  as  the  instant  communications 
of  our  owif  days;  giving  more  time  for 
pusions  to  subside,  and  for  first  opinions  to 
Boften  by  reflection ;  and  preeerviog  to  the 


diplomatist  a  re^Kmsibililgr,  eqnaily  essen- 
tial to  his  own  honor  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  be  represents.  We  are  aware, 
however,  that  there  is  a  double  face  to  all 
these  points;  and  without  pressing  further 
any  such  ambiguous  presages,  we  shall  be 
ready  and  eager  to  join  in  the  genwal  grata- 
lation  on  the  success  of  an  undertaking  thus 
wonderful  as  an  effort  of  human  genius  and 
power ;  find  destined,  we  trust,  to  link  to- 
gether still  more  closely  in  amity  as  well  as 
intercourse,  the  two  great  nations  already 
having  kindred  in  origin,  language,  and 
common  liberties.* 

*  We  have  oecupied  so  much  space  with 
these  various  topics,  that  our  notice  of  the 
other  parts  of  Lieut.  Maury's  volume  must 
be  a  very  limited  one.  In  a  ch&pter  on  the 
*'  Salts  of  the  Sea,''  he  propounds  h'ls  views, 
and  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  as  to 
theur  influence  in  creating  ocean  currents  by 
the  different  specific  gravity  of  strata  of  water 
differently  charged  with  salt.  To  the  curi- 
ous question  regarding  the  origin  of  this 
saline  matter,  amounting  to  three  and  a  half 
per  cent  in  the  average  of  all  seas,  he  vor 
swers  that  it  was  thus  when  the  ocean  was 
created ;  that  no  washing  down  of  salts  by 
rivers  can  adequately  explain  the  phenom&> 
non  ;  and  that  the  '*  Christian  man  of  sci- 
ence "may  rest  on  the  absence  of  any  proof 
from  Scripture  or  otherwise,  that  the  ^ea  wa- 
ters were  ever  fresh.  Even  accepting  the 
conclusion  as  probable,  we  must  repeat  our 
remonstrance  against  this  mode  of  stating  it. 
The  question  in  itself  is  one  of  much  di& 
culfy,  and  we  can  see  no  evideneo  that  it  is 
ever  likely  to  gp  beyond  presumption.  The 
uniformity  in  the  quantity,  quality,  and  pro- 
portion of .  the  saline  constituents,  and  the 
fossil  animal  remains  of  ancient  8dU  seas, 
now  found  many  thousand  feet  above  the 
ocean  surface,  would  seem  the  strongest 
proo&  of  identity  of  state  from  the  b^inning. 
The  presence  in  all  sea  water,  though  in 

4f  Some  tokens  of  jeaJonsy  are  perceptible  in 
the  American  newspapers,  as  well  as  In  the  Senate, 
at  the  fact  of  the  tennini  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
being,  both  in  British  territory.  Without  adverting 
to  the  very  obvious  physical  reasons  for  this  or- 
rangeraen^  we  may  express  our  belief,  as  well  as 
hope,  that  it  will  never  oecome  a  matter  of  politic 
cai  importance.  We  perceive  that  Lieut.  Maury 
has  recentlvpublished  his  opinion  that  any  direct 
line  to  the  United  States  would  be  impracticable, 
fVom  the  much  greater  depth  of  ocean,' and  from 
the  nrolongation  of  tlie  cable  to  8000  miles^  a 
length  probably  beyond  tbe  power  of  transmission 
of  a  single  electrical  omrent 
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noA  minoto  proportion,  of  those  liiigalar  ole- 
neota  (or  what  are  profisionallj  called  fucb) 
lodioe  aod  Bromioe,  becomes  a  spepial  part 
of  this  argumeDt,  aod  cannot  be  neglected. 
Wc  do  not  yet  yentore  to  cite  to  the  same 
eflect  the  recent  disooTerj  of  silver,  as  an* 
other  ingredient ;  since  further  experiments 
ire  Deeded  to  attest  its  universality.*  But 
ill  theee  researches  show  the  complex  and 
fooderfiil  nature  of  that  ocean-fluid,  which 
mps  round  so  large  a  part  of  the  solid  globe. 

In  treatiog  of  the  various  ocean  temper#> 
tore,  and  its  Influence  in  producing  currents, 
vo  do  not  observe  any  notice  of  that  singular 
ind  important  discovery,  which  we  owe  to 
Sr  James  Ross  ;  viz.,  the  existence  of  a  stra* 
torn  of  invariable  temperature^  39^^  Fahren- 
lieit,  pervading  the  ocean  from  north  to 
KNith,  aod  represented  on  each  side  the  equa- 
tor by  a  similar  and  very  curious  curve,  de- 
pending on  the  superficial  heat  or  cold  in 
<ii&reot  latitudes.  At  the  equator  the 
^itb  of  this  level  of  constant  temperature  is 
7|200  feet— in  latitude  56^  it  is  at  the  surface 
-Hn  the  Arctic  regions  it  descends  again  to 
t|500  feet ;  the  temperature  in  each  case  be- 
lag  'lATariably  the  same,  that  is  39^^,  below 
the  level  of  tiiese  several  depths.  The  value 
of  loch  observations  to  every  theory  of  sub- 
•vine  currents  will  readily  be  perceived. 

In  a  chapter  on  "  Ocean  Routes,"  Lieut. 
S^iy  gives  some  graphic  narratives  of  that 
nciog  on  the  high  seas,  which,  if  it  be  the 
^de  aod  profit  of  modem  navigation,  is  also 
ifbtiaes  to  be  accounted  its  folly  and  peril. 
^eitroggle  for  superiority,  whether  by  sail 
oriteam,  is  still  almost  exclusively  between 
Viand  and  the  posterity  of  England  in 
iAcriea— the  two  great  commercial  com- 
Aonities  of  the  world.  Though  the  Indian 
lad  Padfic  Oceans  form  part  of  the  scene  of 

^  The  discoTery  of  silver  in  sea-water,  by  Ma- 
Hi^  and  Durocner,  19  curioiuly  confirmed  by 
^^'^tab  experiments  of  Mr.  Field,  snowing  the  pres- 
et ofsOyer,  even  to  the  amount  of  seyen  oonoes 
''^the  ton,  in  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  long 
f^powd  to  lea-water.  These  observations  are  re- 
'■t^  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Boyal  Society  some 
oonths  tgo. 

We  may  notice  here  the  cnrions  experiments  of 
V^ifegaor  Chapman  of  Toronto,  as  to  the  compel^ 
*^«rste  ofeyaporatioa  fkom  salt  and  fresh  water. 
TVy  show  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  salt, 
ue  slower  the  evaporation ;  ana  that  water  con- 
Uinin^  the  .same  percentage  as  that  of  the  sea, 
'^  in  24  boors,  not  qnite  half  as  much  as  fiesh 
**<^*  This  fiict  giyes  some  support  to  Mr.  Chap- 
<Btt*i  theory,  that  oois  great  use  of  the  salt  in  the 
^'Qttn  is  that  of  regolating  and  controlling  the  evap- 
"ttHm  eyer  going  on  over  its  vast  snrikoe. 
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contest,  the  Atlantic  is  the  arena  where  sci- 
ence and  skill,  aided  by  abundant  capital, 
and  incited  by  emulation,  have  achieved  re- 
sults, which  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  ceo* 
tury  ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossi- 
ble. These  results  are  too  well  known  to 
need  relation  here ;  but  we  may  notice  briefly 
one  or  two  facts,  illustratii^  aod  explaining 
the  wonderful  changes  now  in  progress  in 
Gommerdal  navigation.  We  should  scareel^r 
err  in  stating  the  average  duration  of  long 
ocean  voyages — as  those  to  or  from  China* 
Australia,  and  India,  performed  by  the  best 
ssuling  ships — at'  barely  half  what  it  was  at 
the  first  period  just  named.  Among  the 
causes  concerned  in  this  great  result  must 
first  be  noted,  the  improved  construction  and 
fitting  of  ships,  and  more  especially  in  regard 
to  what  Mr.  Russell  has  called  the  wave 
principle  of  construction ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  fi)rm  of  least  resistance  of  a  solid  mov- 
ing through  water.  Connected  with  this, 
and  in  practice  now  applied  to  the  same  end, 
u  the  direct  relation  ascertained  to  exist  be- 
tween the  length  of  the  vessel  and  the  speed 
it  is  capable  of  attaining.  But  beyond  these 
altered  conditions  of  the  vessel  itself,  comes 
in  the  enlarged  and  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  seas  it  traverses  ;  of  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents, the  shoals  and  depths,  and  the  various 
other  physical  phenomena  of  the  ocean,  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  practical  navi- 
gation, and  to  which  we  have  already  so  copi- 
ously referred.  To  the  combination  of  these 
causes,  and  the  record  of  the  tracks  and  times 
of  many  hundred  voyages,  upon  methods 
which  lieut.  Maury  has  done  much  to  en* 
fioce,  we  owe  those  feats  of  seamanship 
which  have  brought  Australia  within  ten 
weeks  of  England,  and  made  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe  as  frequent  and  familiar 
as  was  once  the  passagjs  across  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  here  been  speaking  of  sailing  ves^- 
sels :  Steam  navigation  has  its  own  peculiar 
history,  including  not  only    these   several 
improvements,  but  others  al^,  which  depend' 
on  more  perfect  machinery  and  a  higher  class- 
of  engineers.     Though  steam  has  now  spread 
its  dominion  over  the  globe,  the  Atlantic  is^ 
still  the  sea  where  it  puts  forth  its  greatest 
powers.     The  several  Unes  of  Mail  Steamers*- 
across  this  Ocean,  and  more  especially  those 
familiarly  known  as  the  Cunard  and  CoUine' 
lines,  have  reached  a  degree  of  speed  andb  reg- 
ularity, which  it  would  be  hazardous  to- say. 
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may  not  hereafter  be  sarpaaaed,  bat  whiob 
will  ever  be  a  monument  and  mark  of  human 
progress,  in  applying  the  physical  elements 
to  ^e  uses  and  demands  of  man.  It  is  no 
serious  disparagement  to  the  second  of  these 
lines,  to  say  that  it  has  lost  the  superiority 
for  a  short  time  gained  in  speed  over  the 
Cunard  line  of  English  steamers.  Accord- 
ing to  an  American  statement  now  before  us, 
we  find  that,  during  the  last  year,  the  aver- 
age of  twenty-five  passages  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  by  the  American  steamers,  was 
12  days  16^  hours — by  the  English  steamers, 

11  days  ^  hours :  of  passages  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  by  the  American  vessels, 

12  days  8  hours — ^by  the  English,  11  days  3 
hours.  Many  circumstances  concur  to  this 
result;  chiefly,  perhaps,  the  consummate 
discipline  of  the  English  vessels  in  their  every 
department  of  service.  But  the  rivalry  we 
regard  as  an  honorable  one,  and  it  may  yet 
be  maintained,  advantageously  to  the  interest 
of  both  nations. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  rivalry  without  risk. 
In  seeking  for  the  maximum  of  speed,  safety 
is  jeopardized  in  all  these  great  lines  of  mail 
steamers.  Winter  storms,  icebergs,  fogs, 
tropical  hurricanes,  and  collisions  with  other 
vessels,  are  all  encountered  at  high  rates  of 
Telocity.  Experience  and  discipline  have 
done  much  to  protect  against  these  dangers, 
but  serious  hamds  stall  exist ;  and  especially 
those  of  collision,  which  are  constantly  aug- 
menting in  an  ocean  every  year  more  crowded 
with  ships,  seeking  to  find  the  shortest  pas- 
sage across  it.  In  these  days,  however,  of 
bold  design  and  prompt  execution,  there  are 
few  ills  which  do  not  bring  with  them  the 
•Qgg^tion  of  remedy.  Lieut.  Maury,  and 
others  in  sequel  to  him,  have  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  "  steam  lanes  *'  across  the  Atlantic ; 
that  is,  definite  lines  of  navigation  of  a  oer- 
<tain  width,  and  distinct  from  others  through- 
out ;  so  appropriated  severally  to  vessels  going 
east  or  west,  that  the  chances  of  collision 
may  be  greatly  lenened,  if  not  actually  re- 


moved. The  width  of  the  zone  of  ocean  now 
traversed  by  the  mail  steamers  is  about  250 
miles.  It  is  proposed  to  mark  off  lajies,  20 
or  25  miles  in  width,  on  the  northern  and 
southern  borders  of  this  zone,  as  the  routes 
respectively  to  be  followed  and  adhered  to, 
by  all  steam  vessels  crossing  in  one  direction 
or  the  other.  The  scheme,  or  some  one 
equivalent  to  it,  we  doubt  not  to  be  practica- 
ble ;  and  such 'is  its  obvious  utility,  that  we 
as  little  doubt  its  being  eventually  carried 
ifto  effect.  The  phrase  of  a  Steam  lane  may 
somewhat  startle  those  who  are  wont  to  as- 
sociate with  this  word  the  cross  roads  of  a 
midland  rural  district — the  high  hedges,  deep 
ditches,  and  straggling  cart-ruts ;  the  bushes 
of  blackberry,  hazel-nut,  and  hawthorn,  aDd 
the  hundred  sweet  flowers  and  weeds  which  < 
luxuriate  on  the  hedge  banks.  We  cannot 
quarrel,  however,  with  this  new  use  of  the 
term,  if  the  object  be  fulfilled  to  which  it  is 
applied  ; — if  long  lanes  of  ocean,  "  which 
have  no  turning,"  be  really  laid  out  for  the 
safer  navigation  of  the  seas.  The  very  sim- 
plicity and  familiarity  of  the  name  is  a  tri- 
bute to  that  prowess  of  man,  which  has 
taught  him  thus  to  mark  out  and  pursue  a 
fixed  path  through  the  wide  wUdemess  of 
waters. 

Though  not  having  exhausted  the  subje<St 
of  the  Atlantic,  either  in  its  physical  features, 
or  in  its  relations  to  human  industry  and 
power,  we  stop  here,  only  to  refer  our  read* 
ers  to  Lieut.  Maury's  own  observations  on 
these  subjects.     The  points  we  have  touched 
upon  will  show  how  copious  and  interesting 
a  topic,  under  both  these  aspects,  is  the 
**  Physical  Geography  of  the  S^ ;"  and  how 
worthy  to  be  embodied  with  the  other  great 
natural  sciences,  which  at  this  time  enlighten 
and  animate  the  world.     Every  year  enlarges 
its  domun ;  and  we  may  furly  predict  that 
the  history  of  the  Atlantic,  written  twenty 
years  hence,  will  be  a  record  of  numerous 
physical  facts,  now  either  wholly  unknowik^ 
or  dimly  and  doubtfully  understood. 


Do  Bees  use  Soot  T— In  the  new  edition  of 
that  fascinating  book.  The  Confetsiona  of  an 
English  Opium^Eater,  the  writer  says  that  in 
the  wide  chimneys  of  the  cottages  in  the  "  Lake 
•tSistricts  "  he  often  used  to  hear  the  murmur  of 
bees,  and  <*  on  inquiry,"  he  adds,  **  I  found 
tthat  soot  (chiefly  from  wood  and  peats)  was 


useful  in  some  sti^  of  their  wax  or  honey 
manuftcture."  Is  there  any  fi)undat]on  of  fiust 
in  this — ^to  me— strange  assertion?  As  an  old 
bee-keeper,  I  was  as  littie  prepared  for  it  on 
any  ground  of  personal  obmrvatioii,  as  I  am 
bound,  on  other  accounts,  to  question  its  cor- 
rectness.— JVbtef  and  Queries, 
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PAK9  n.— CHApmt  m. 

Tn  last  chapter  has  given  the  discerning 
Rider  saffioient  insight  into  the  state  of 
things  at  Gheverel  Manor  in  the  sammer  of 
1788.  In  that  sammer,  we  know,  the  great 
aation  of  France  was  agitated  by  conflicting 
Ibooghfts  and  passions,  which  were  but  the 
iMginmog  of  sorrows.  And  in  our  Cate- 
rina's  little  breast,  too,  there  were  terrible 
atniggles.  The  poor  bird  was  beginning  to 
flatter  and  tainly  dash  its  soft  breast  against 
the  hard  iron  bus  of  the  ineritable,  and  we 
Be  too  phunly  the  danger,  if  that  anguish 
ihonld  go  on  heightening  instead  of  being 
sllajed,  that  the  palpitating  heart  may  be 
btallj  bruised. 

Meanwhile,  if ,  as  I  hope,  you  feel  some 
interat  in  Gatina  and  her  friends  at  Cheverel 
Minor,  yon  are  perhaps  asking.  How  came 
•he  to  be  theze  7  How  was  it  that  this  tiny, 
dttk-«jed  child  of  the  sooth,  whose  foce 
na  immediately  suggestive  of  olive-colored 
hilband  taper-lit  shrines,  came  to  have  her 
home  in  that  stately  £ngllsh  manor-honse, 
^  the  side  of  the  blonde  matron,  Lady 
Chererel — almost  as  if  a  humming-bird  were 
foond  perched  on  one  of  the  elm-trees  in 
the  park,  by  the  side  of  her  ladyship's  hand- 
•HBeBt  pouter-pigeon  7  Speaking  ^>od  Eng- 
l>h,  too,  and  joining  in  Protestant  prayers ; 
^7,  she  mast  have  been  adopted  and 
^ght  over  to  England  at  a  very  early 
^7  She  was. 

Daring  Sir  Christopher's  last  visit  to 
%  with  his  lady,  fifteen  years  before, 
presided  for  some  time  at  Milan,  where 
^Chriatopher,  who  was  an  enthusiast  for 
^thie  architecture,  and  was  then  enter- 
^^uung  the  project  of  metamorphosing  his 
plftin  brick  &mily  mansion  into  the  model 
ofa  Gothic  manor-house,  was  bent  on  study- 
H  the  details  of  that  marble  miracle,  the 
Gitlradral.  Here  Lady  Cheverel,  as  at  other 
Italian  cities  where  she  made  any  protracted 
I^J)  ^gaged  a  maestro  to  give  her  lessons 
ID  iiDging,  for  she  had  then  not  only  fine 
aoiical  taste,  but  a  fine  soprano  voice. 
"^oaa  were  days  when  very  rich  people  used 
ii^iiQaeript  music,  and  many  a  man  who  re- 
■embled  Jean  Jaques  in  nothing  else,  resem- 
bled him  in  getting  a  livelihood  '<  k  copier 
^ moaique  k  tant  la  page.*'  Lady  Cheverel 
having  need  of  this  service.  Maestro  Albani 
^Id  her  he  would  send  her  a  paveraedo  of 
liii  aeqnainta&os,  whose  mannsoript  was .  the 


neatest  and  most  correct  he  knew  of.  Un- 
happily, the  paveraedo  was  not  always  in 
his  best  wits,  and  was  sometimes  rather  slow 
in  consequence ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of 
Christian  charity  worthy  of  the  beautiful 
Signora  to  employ  poor  Sarti. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Sharp,  then  a 
blooming  abigaii  of  three-and-thirty,  en- 
tered her  lady's  private  room,  and  said :  <*  If 
you  please,  my  lady,  there's  the  frowsiest, 
shabbiest  man  you  ever  saw  outside,  and 
he*s  told  Mr.  Warren  as  the  singing-master 
sent  him  to  see  your  ladyshipu  But  I  think 
you'll  •  hardly  like  him  to  come  in  here. 
Belike  he's  only  a  beggar." 

**  0  yes,  show  him  in  immediately." 

Mrs.  Sharp  retired,  muttering  sometMkig 
about  **  fleas  and  worse."  She  had  the 
smallest  possible  admiration  for  fair  Ausonia 
and  its  natives,  and  even  her  profound  defei^ 
ence  for  Sir  Christopher  and  her  lady  could 
not  prevent  her  from  expressing  her  amaae* 
ment  at  the  infatuation  of  gentlefolks  in 
choosing  to  sojourn  among  ''Papises,  in 
countries  where  there  was  no  getting  to  air 
a  bit  o'  linin,  and  where  the  people  smelt  o* 
garlick  fit  to  knock  you  down." 

However,  she  presently  reSppeai^ed,  usher- 
ing in  a  small  meagre  man,  sallow  and 
dingy,  with  a  restless  wandering  look  in  his 
dull  eyes,  and  an  excessive  timidity  about  his 
deep  reverences,  which  gave  him  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  been  long  a  solitary  prisoner. 
Yet  through  all  this  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness there  were  some  traces  discernible  of 
comparative  youth  and  former  good  looks. 
Lady  Cheverel,  though  not  very  tender- 
hearted, still  less  sentimental,  was  esmn- 
tially  kind,  and  liked  to  dispense  benefits  like 
a  goddess,  who  looks  down  benignly  on  the 
halt,  the  maimed,  and  the  blind  that  ap- 
proach her  shrine.  She  was  smitten  "with 
some  compassion  at  the  sight  of  poor  Sarti, 
who  struck  her  as  the  mere  battered  wreck 
of  a  vessel  that  might  have  once  floated 
gaily  enough  on  its  outward  voyage,  to  the 
sound  of  pipes  and  tabors.  She  spoke 
gently  as  she  pointed  out  to  him  the  operatic 
selections  she  wished  bun  to  copy,  and  he 
seemed  to  san  himself  in  her  auburn,  radi- 
ant prtfence,  so  that  when  he  made  his 
exit  with  the  music-books  under  his  arm, 
his  bow,  though  not  less  reverent,  was  less 
timid. 
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It  yres  ten  jwts  at  least  einee  Sarti  bad 
seen  any  thing  so  bright  and  stately  and 
beautiful  as  Lady  Che?erel.  For  the  time 
was  far  off  in  which  be  had  trod  the  stage 
in  satin  and  featheis,  the  primo  tenore  of  one 
short  season.  Alas!  be  bad  completely  lost 
bis  voice  in  the  following  winter,  and  had 
ever  since  been  little  better  than  a  cracked 
fiddle,  which  is  good  for  aotbing  but  firo- 
wood.  For,  like  many  Italian  singers,  be 
was  too  ignorant  to  teach,  and  if  it  bad  not 
.been  for  bis  one  talent  of  penmanship,  be 
and  bis  yonng  helpless  wife  might  have 
starved.  Then,  just  afler  their  third  child 
was  bom,  fever  came,,  swept  away  the  sickly 
mother  and  the  two  eldest  children,  and  at- 
tacked Sarti  himself,  who  rose  from  bis  sick- 
bed with  enfeebled  brain  and  muscle,  and  a 
tiny  baby  on  bis  bands,  scarcely  four  months 
old.  He  lodged  over  a  firuit-ehop  kept  by  a 
stout  virago,  loud  of  tongue  and  irate  in 
temper,  but  who  bad  bad  children  born  to 
ber,  and  so  bad  taken  care  of  the  tiny, 
yellow,  black-eyed  baminnetto^  and  tended 
Sarti  himself  through  bis  sickness.  Here 
be  continued  to  live,  earning  a  meagre  sub* 
sistence  for  himself  and  bis  little  one  by  the 
work  of  copying  music,  put  into  his  bands 
chiefly  by  Maestro  Albani.  He  seemed  to 
exist  for  nothing  but  the  child :  be  tended 
it,  be  dandled  it,  be  chatted  to  it,  living 
with  it  alone  in  his  one  room  above  the  fruit- 
shop,  only  asking  bis  landlady  to  take  eare 
of  the  marmoaot  during  bis  short  absences  in 
fetching  and  carying  home  work.  Custom- 
ers fsequenting  that  fruit-sbop  might  often 
see  the  tiny  Caterlna  seated  on  the  floor 
with  ber  1^  in  a  heap  of  pease,  which  it 
was  ber  del%ht  to  kick  about ;  or  perhaps 
deposited,  like  a  kitten,  in  a  large  basket 
out  of  barm's  way. 

Sometimes,  however,  Sarti  left  bis  little 
one  with  another  kind  of  protectress.  He 
was  very  regular  in  his  devotions,  which 
he  paid  tbrice  a-week  in  the  great  cathedral, 
carrying  Caterlna  with  bim.  Here,  when 
the  high  morning  sun  was  warming  the 
myriad  glittering  pinna<dss  without,  and 
struggling  against  the  massive  gloom  within, 
the  shadow  of  a  man  with  a  «bild  on  bis 
arm  might  be  seen  flitting  across  the  more 
stationary  shadows  of  pillar  and  muUion, 
and  making  its  way  towards  a  little  tinsel 
Madonna  hanging  in  a  retired  spot  near  the 
choir.    Amid   all   the  sublimities   of  the 


mighty  cathedral,  poor  Sarti  bad  fixed  on 
this  tinsel  Madonna  as  the  symbol  of  Divine 
mercy  and  protectien, — just  as  a  child,  in 
the  presence  of  a  great  landscape,  sees  none 
of  the  glories  of  wood  and  sky,  but  sets  its 
beart  on  a  floating  feather  or  insect  that 
happens  to  be  on  a  level  with  its  eye.  Here, 
then,  Sarti  worshipped  and  prayed,  setting 
Caterlna  on  the  floor  by  bis  side ;  and  now 
and  then,  when  the  cathedral  lay  near  some 
place  where  be  had  to  call,  and  did  not  like 
to  take  ber,  be  would  leave  ber  there  in 
front  of  the  tinsel  Madonna,  where  she 
would  sit,  perfectly  good,  amusing  herself 
with  low  crowing  noises  and  see-sawings  of 
her  tiny  body.  And  when  Sarti  came  back, 
be  always  found  that  the  Blessed  Mother 
bad  taken  good  care  of  Caterina. 

That  was  briefly  the  history  of  Sarti,  who 
fulfilled  so  well  the  orders  Lady  Oheverel 
gave  bim,  that  she  sent  him  away  again 
with  a  stock  of  new  work.  But  this  time, 
week  after  week  passed,  and  be  neither  re- 
appeared nor  sent  home  the  music  intrusted 
to  bim.  Lady  Cheverel  began  to  be  anxious, 
and  was  thinking  of  sending  Warren  to  in- 
quire at  the  address  Sarti  bad  given  her, 
when  one  day,  as  she  was  equipped  for  driv- 
ing out,  the  valet  brought  in  a  small  piece 
of  paper  which  be  said  had  been  left  for  her 
ladyship  by  a  man  who  was  carrying  fruit. 
The  paper  contained  only  three  tremuloaa 
Hues,  in  Italian : 

*<  Will  the  Scoelentianma,  fivr  the  love  of 
Qod,  have  pity  on  a  dying  man,  and  come 
to  him?" 

Lady  Cheverel  recognized  the  handwriting 
as  Sarti^s  in  spite  of  its  tremulonmess,  and, 
going  down  to  ber  carriage,  ordered  the 
Milanese  coachman  to  drive  to  Strada  Quin> 
quagesima,  JSumero  10.    Tbe.ooach  stopped 
in  a  dirty  narrow  street  opposite  La  Pazzi- 
ni's  fruit-shop,  and  that  large  specimen  of 
womanhood  immediately  presented  herself  at 
the  door,  to  the  extreme  dii^gust  of  Mrs.  Sharp 
who  remarked  privately  to  Mr.  Warren  thali 
La  Paszina  was  a"  bijeous  porpis."     The 
fruit-woman ,  bowever,waaall  smiles  and  deep 
curtsies  to  the  £ooelentisBima,who,  not  Tery 
well  understanding  ber  Milanese  dialect,  al>- 
breviated  the  conversation  byadung  to   he 
shown  at  once  to  Signor  Sarti.    La  Pteaina 
preceded  ber  up  the  dark  narrow  staiiv,  axxd 
opened  a  door  through  which  she  bagged  Hei 
ladyship  to  enters    Directly  o|^posito    th^ 
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door  laj  Sarti,  on  a  low  auMrable  bed.  His 
eyes  were  glazed,  and  no  movement  indi- 
cated  that  he  was  eonaoions  of  their  entranee. 
On  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  seated  a  tiny 
child,  apparently  not  three  years  old,  her 
held  covered  by  a  linen  cap,  her  feet  olothed 
with  leather  boots,  above  which  her  little 
jellow  legs  showed  thin  and  naked.  A 
irock,  made  of  what  had  onoe  been  a  gay  flow- 
ered Bilk,  was  her  only  other  garment.  Her 
large  dark  eyes-  shone  from  out  her  queer 
little  fiiee,  like  two  precious  stones  in  a  gro- 
toqae  image  carved  in  old  ivory.  She  held 
an  empty  medicine-bottle  in  her  hand,  and 
I  vuamasmg  herself  with  potting  the  cork 
in  and  drawing  it  out  again,  to  hear  how  it 
!    vould  pop. 

La  Paaina  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  said, 
"Eceo  la  nobliflsima  donna !  "  but  directly 
I    after  lereamed  out,  *<  Holy  Mother !  he  is 
I    dttd!'' 

I  It  was  BO.  The  entreaty  had  not  been 
;  Kut  in  time  for  Sarti  to  cany  out  his 
I  project  of  asking  the  great  English  lady  to 
take  care  of  his  Gaterina.  That  was  the 
tiiooght  which  haunted  his  feeble  brain  as 
non  as  he  began  to  fear  that  his  illness 
woald  end  in  death.  She  had  wealth — she 
^  kiod — she  would  surely  do  something 
for  tbe  poor  orphan.  And  so,  at  last,  he 
>nt  that  scrap  of  paper,  which  won  tbe 
^lifilment  of  his  prayer,  though  he  did  not 
^ve  to  utter  it.  Lady  Cheverel  gave  La 
Paoina  money  that  the  last  decencies  might 
i*  paid  to  the  dead  man,  and  carried  away 
Caterina,  meaning  to  consult  Sir  Christopher 
K  to  what  should  be  done  with  her.  Even 
Mfb.  Sharp  bad  been  so  smitten  with  pity 
^  the  aoene  she  had  witnessed  when  she  was 
nnmo&ed  up-etairs  to  fetch  Gaterina,  as  to 
>hed  a  amall  tear,  though  she  was  not  at  all 
nbjeet  to  that  weakness ;  indeed,  she  ab- 
>^ned  from  it  on  principle,  becaose,  as  she 
ofWa  said,  it  was  known  to  bo  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  eyes. 

On  the  way  back  to lier  hotel,  Lady  Chev- 
^1  tamed  over  various  projects  in  her  mind 
'^ttding  Caterina,  but  at  last  one  gained 
tb«  preference  ofver  all  the  rest.  Why  should 
they  not  take  the  child  to  England,  and 
brbg  her  up  there?  They  had  been  mar- 
ri^  twelve  years,  yet  Cheverel  Manor  was 
cheered  by  no  children's  voices,  and  the  old 
lH)Q>e  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  little  of 
tbatmusio.    Be8i)de8,it  woaULbeaChriatian 


work  to  train  thie  little  Papist  into  a  good 
Protestant,  and  graft  as  much  Ihiglish  fruit 
as  possible  on  the  Italian  stem. 

Sir  Christopher  listened  to  this  plan  with 
hearty  acquiescence.  He  loved  children, 
and  took  at  once  to  the  litUe  black-eyed 
monkey — ^bis  name  for  Caterina  all  through 
her 'short  life.  But  neither  he  nor  Lady 
Cheverel  had  any  idea  of  adopting  her  as 
their  daughter,  and  giving  her  their  own 
rank  in  Kfe.  They  were  much  too  Eoglidi 
and  aristocratic  to  think  of  any  thing  so 
romantic.  No !  The  child  would  be  brought 
up  at  Cheverel  Manor  as  a  protegee,  to  bo 
ultimately  useful,  perhaps,  in  sorting  wors- 
teds, keeping  accounts,  reading  aloud,  and 
otherwise  supplying  the  place  of  spectacles 
when  her  ladyship's  eyes  should  wax  dim. 

So  Mrs.  Sharp  bad  to  procure  new  clothes, 
to  replace  the  linen  cap,  flowered  frock,  and 
leathern  boots;  and  now,  strange  to  say, 
little  Catina,  who  had  suffered  many  uttcon- 
scious  evils  in  her  ezistenoe  of  thirty  moons, 
first  began  to  know  consoious  troubles. 
'*  Ignorance,"  says  Ajaz,  '<  is  a  painless 
evil ;  "  so  I  should  think  is  dirt,  considering 
the  merry  faoes  that  go  along  vrith  it.  At 
any  rate,  deanliness  is  sometimes  a  painful 
good,  as  any  one  can  voudi  who  has  had  his 
face  washed  the  wrong  way,  by  a  pitiless 
hand  with  a  gold  ring  on  the  third  finger. 
If  you,  reader,  have  not  known  that  initiatoiy 
anguish,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  yon  will 
form  any  approximate  conception  of  what 
Catina  endured  under  Mrs.  Sharp's  new  dis- 
pensation of  soap-and-water.  Happily,  this 
purgatory  came  presently  to  be  associated  in 
her  tiny  brain  with  a  passage  straightway  to 
a  seat  of  bliss— the  sofa  in  lAdy  Cheverd's 
sitting-room,  where  there  were  toys  to  be 
brokei),  a  ride  was  to  be  had  on  Sir  Chris- 
topher's knee,  and  a  spaniel  of  resigned 
temper  was  prepared  to  undergo  small  tor- 
tures without  flinching. 

CHAPTER  TT. 

In  three  months  from  the  time  of  Caterina's 
adoption,— namely,  in  the  late  autumn  of 
1763, — the  chimneys  of  Cheverel  Manor  were 
sending  tip  unwonted  smoke,  and  the  ser- 
vants were  awaiting  in  excitement  the  return 
of  their  master  and  mistress  after  a  two 
yeaie'  absence.  Great  was  the  astonishment 
of  Mrs.  Bellamy,  the  housekeeper,  when  Mr. 
Warren  lifted  a  little  black-eyed  child  out 
of  the  carriage,  and  great  was  Mrs.  Sharp's 
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sense  of  superior  infonnation  and  experience, 
as  she  detailed  Oaterina's  history,  inter- 
spersed with  copious  commenta,  to  the  rest 
of  the  upper  servants  that  erening,  as  they 
were  taking  a  comfortable  glass  of  grog 
together  in  the  housekeeper's  room. 

A  pleasant  room  it  was,  as  any  party  need 
desire' to  muster  in  on  a  cold  Noyemberdyen- 
ing.  The  fireplace  alone  was  a  picture;  a 
wide  and  deep  recess  with  a  low  brick  altar 
in  the  middle,  where  great  logs  of  dry  wood 
sent  myriad  sparks  up  the  dark  chimney- 
throat  ;  and  oyer  the  front  of  this  recess 
a  large  wooden  entablature  bearing  this 
motto,  finely  caryed  in  old  English  letters, 
"Feab  God  and  Honor  thb  King."  And 
beyond  the  party,  who  formed  a  half-moon 
with  their  chairs  and  well*fumi8hed  table 
round  this  bright  fireplace,  what  a  space  of 
chiaroscuro  for  the  imagination  to  reyel  in ! 
Stretching  across  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
what  an  oak  table,  high  enough  surely  for 
Homer's  gods,  standing  on  four  massiye  legs, 
bossed  and  bulging  like  sculptured  urns ! 
an'd,  lining  the  distant  wall,  what  yast  cup- 
boards, suggestive  of  inexhaustible  apricot 
jam  and  promiscuous  butler's  perquisites! 
A  stray  picture  or  two  had  found  their  way 
down  there,  and  made  agreeable  patches  of 
dark  brown  on  the  buff-colored  walls.  High 
over  the  loud-resounding  double  door  hung 
one  which,  from  some  indications  of  a  face 
looming  out  of  blackness,  might  by  a  great 
synthetic  effort  be  pronounced  a  Magdalen. 
Considerably  lower  down  hung  the  similitude 
of  a  hat  and  feathers,  with  portions  of  a 
ruff,  stated  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  to  represent  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  who  invented  gunpowder, 
and — ^in  her  opinion,  "  might  ha'  been  better 
emplyed." 

But  this  evening  the  mind  is  but  sUghtly 
aArested  by  the  great  Vernlam,  and  is  in  the 
humor  to  think  a  dead  philosopher  less  in- 
teresting than  a  living  gardener,  who  sits 
conspicuous  in  the  half  circle  round  th.e 
firepkce.  Mr.  Bates  is  habitually  a  guest 
in  the  housekeeper's  room  of  an  evening, 
preferring  the  social  pleasures  there— the 
feast  of  gossip  and  the  flow  of  grog — to  a 
bachelor's  chair  in  his  charming  thatched 
cottage  on  a  little  island,  where  every  sound 
is  remote  but  the  cawing  of  rooks  and  the 
screaming  of  wild  geese— -poetic  sonnds, 
doubtless,  but,  humanly  speaking,  not  oon- 
viyial. 


Mr.  Bates  was  by  no  means  an  average 
person,  to  be  passed  without  special  notice. 
He  was  a  sturdy  Yorkshireman,  approaching 
forty,  whose  face  Nature  seemed  to  have 
colored  when  she  was  in  a  hurry,  and  had  no 
time  to  attend  to  nuances,  for  every  inch  of 
him  visible  above  his  neckcloth  was  of  one 
impartial  redness ;  so  that  when  he  was  at 
some  distance  your  imagination  was  at 
liberty  to  place  his  lips  anywhere  between 
his  nose  and  chin.  Seen  closer,  his  lips  were 
discerned  to  be  of  a  peculiar  cut,  and  I  fancy 
this  had  something  to  do  vrifeh  the  peculiarity 
of  his  dialect,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
individual  rather  than  provincial.  Mr. 
Bates  was  further  distinguished  from  the 
common  herd  by  a  perpetual  blinking  of  the 
eyes;  and  this,  together  with  the  red-rose 
tint  of  his  complexion,  and  a  way  he  had 
of  hanging  his  head  forward,  and  rolling  it 
from  side  to  side  as  he  walked,  gave  him  the 
air  of  a  Bacchus  in  a  blue  apron,  who,  in 
the  present  reduced  circumstances  of  Olym- 
pus, had  taken  to  the  maoagement  of  his 
own  vines.  Tet;  as  gluttons  are  often  thin, 
so  sober  men  are  often  rubicund ;  and  Mr. 
Bates  was  sober,  with  that  manly,  British, 
churchman-like  sobriety  which  can  carry  a 
few  glasses  of  grog  without  any  perceptible 
clarification  of  ideas. 

"  Dang  my  boottens !  "  observed  Mr.  Bates, 
who,  at  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Sharp's  nar- 
rative, felt  himself  urged  to  his  strongest 
interjection,  **  it's  what  I  shouldn't  ha' 
looked  for  from  Sir.Gristhifer  an'  my  ledy, 
to  bring  a  furrin  child  into  the  ooonthrj ; 
an'  depend  on't,  whether  you  an'  me  livee  to 
see't  or  noo,  it'll  coom  to  soom  harm.  The 
first  sitiation  iver  I  held — ^it  was  a  hold,  han- 
cient  habbey,  wi'  the  biggest  orchard  o' 
apples  an'  pears  you  eyer  see — there  was  a 
fVench  valet,  an'  he  stool  silk  stooekins,  an' 
shirts,  an'  rings,  an'  iverythin'  he  could  ley 
his  bans  on,  an'  run  avrey  at  last  wi'  th' 
missis's  jewl-box.  They're  all  alaike,  them 
furriners.    It  roons  i'  th'  blood." 

<•  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Sharp,  with  the  air  of 
a  person  who  held  liberal  yiews,  but  knew 
where  to  draw  the  line,  '*  I'm  not  a-going 
to  defend  the  furriners,  for  I've  as  good  rea- 
son to  know  what  they  are  as  most  folks,  an* 
nobody  '11  iver  hear  me  say  but  what  they're 
next  door  to  heathens,  and  the  hiie  they  eat 
wi'  their  victuals  is  enough  to  turn  any 
Ghristian's  stomach.    But  for  all  that — ^an' 
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for  ftll  08  the  troDble  in  respect  o'  wftshin' 
ftn*  miiDAgin'  has  fell  upo'  me  through  the 
joaniey — ^I  can't  say  bat  what  I  think  as  my 
Lady  an'  Sir  Gristifer's  done  a  right  thing 
bj  a  hinnioent  child  as  doesn't  know  its 
right  han'  from  its  left,  i'  bringing  it  where 
it'll  learn  to  speak  summaj;  better  nor  gib- 
gerish ,  and  be  brought  up  i'  the  true  religion. 
For  as  for  them  furrin  churches  as  Sir  Oris- 
tifer  is  bo  unaocountable  mad  after,  wi'  pic- 
turs  o'  men  an'  women  a-showin'  therseWes 
jost  for  all  the  world  as  God  made  'em,  I 
think,  for  my  part,  as  its  welly  a  sin  to  go 
into  'em." 

*<  Ton 're  likely  to  have  more  foreigners, 
however,"  said  Mr.  Warren,  who  liked  to 
provoke  the  gardener,  *<  for  Sir  Christopher 
has  engaged  some  Italian  workmen  to  help  in 
the  alterations  in  the  house." 

^*  Olterations!  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bellamy, 
b  alarm.    «<  What  olterations  ?  " 

»«Why,"  answered  Mr.  Warren,  "Sir 
Christopher,  as  I  understand,  is  going  to 
make  a  clean  new  thing  of  the  old  Manor- 
house,  both  inside  and  out.  And  he's  got 
portfolios  fall  of  plans  and  pictures  coming. 
It  is  to  be  cased  with  stone,  in  the  Gothic 
style — ^pretty  near  like  the  churches,  you 
know — as  far  as  I  can  make  out ;  and  the 
ceilings  are  to  be  beyond  any  thing  as  has 
been  seen  in  the  country.  Sir  Ohristopher's 
been  giving  a  deal  of  study  to  it." 

"Dear  heart  alive!  "  said  Mrs.  Bellamy,* 
■*  we  shall  be  pisined  wi'  lime  an'  plaster, 
an'  hev  the  house  full  <^  workmen  colloguing 
wi'  the  maids,  an'  meckin'  no  end  o'  mis- 
chief." 

*<Tbat  ye  may  ley  your  life  on,  Mrs. 
Bellamy,"  said  Mr.  Bates.  «  Howiver,  I'll 
noot  denay  that  the  Goothic  stayle's  prithy 
anoof,  an'  it's  woonderful  how  near  them 
stoGo-carvers  cuts  oot  the  shapes  o'  pine-ap- 
ples, an'  shamraoks,  and  rooses.  I  dare  sey 
Sir.Gristhifer'U  meek  a  naice  thing  o' the 
Manor,  an'  there  woont  be  many  gentlemen's 
houses  i'  the  coonthry  as'Il  coom  up  to't, 
wi'  sich  a  garden  an'  ploasure-groons  an' 
wall-frait  as  King  George  maight  be  prood 
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**  Well,  I  oan't  think  as  th'  house  can  be 
better  nor  it  is,  Gothic  or  no  Gothic,"  said 
Mrs.  Bellamy ;  "^an'  I've  done  the  picklin' 
an'  preservii^'  in  it  fourteen  year  Michael* 
mas  was  a  three  weeks.  But  what  does  my 
lady  say  to't?" 
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'*  My  lady  knows  better  than  cross  Sir 
Cristifer  in  what  he's  set  his  mind  on,"  said 
Mr.  Bellamy*  who  objected  to  the  critical 
tone  of  the  conversation.  *<  Sir  Cristifer 'U 
hev  his  own  way,  that  you  may  tek  youj 
oath.  An'  i'  the  right  on't  too.  He's 
gentleman  bom,  an's  got  the  money.  Bu] 
come,  Mester  Bates,  fill  your  glass,  an'  we'll 
drink  health  and  happiness  to  his  honor  ai^ 
my  lady,  an'  then  you  shall  give  us  a  sun^ 
Sir  Cristifer  doesn't  come  hum  from  Italy 
ivery  night." 

This  demonstrable  position  was  accepted 
without  hesitation  as  ground  for  a  toast ; 
but  Mr.  Bates,  apparently  thinking  that  his 
song  was  not  an  equally  reasonable  sequence^ 
ignored  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Bellamy'^ 
proposal.  So  Mrs.  Sharp,  who  had  beeft 
heard  to  say  that  she  had  no  thoughts  at  ap 
of  marrying  Mr.  Bates,  though  he  was  *^k 
sensable  fresh-colored  man  as  many  a  woma^ 
'ud  snap  at  for  a  husband »"•  unforced  Mi^ 
Bellamy's  appeid.  ^ 

"Come,  Mr.  Bates,  let  us  hear  'Roy's 
Wife.'  I'd  rether  hear  a  good  old  sung  lik^ 
that,  nor  all  the  fine  'talian  toodlin'." 

Mr.  Bates,  urged  thus  flatteringly,  stuo^ 
his  thumbs  into  the  armholes  of  his  waisfr 
coat,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  wit^ 
his  head  in  that  position  in  which  he  could 
look  directly  towards  the  zenith,  and  stmcl: 
up  a  remaricably  staccato  rendering  of  **'  Roy^a 
Wife  of  Aldivalloch."  This  melody  ma^ 
certainly  be  taxed  with  excessive  iteratiot^, 
but  that  was  precisely  its  highest  recommei 
dation  to  the  present  audience,  who  found 
all  the  easier  to  swell  the  chorus.  *  Nor  di( 
it  at  alt  dinunish  their  pleasure  that  the 
only  particular  concerning  "Roy's  Wifep 
which  Mr.  Bates'  enunciation  allowed  the^ 
to  gather,  was  that  she  "chated"  him  ,-4 
whether  in  the  matter  of  garden  stuff  or  <J 
some  other  commodity,  or  why  her  nam^ 
should,  in  consequence,  be  repeatedly  rdte^ 
ated  with  exultation,  remaining  an  agreeable 
mystery. 

Mr.  Bates'  song  formed  the  climax  of  the 
evening's  good-fellowship,  and  the  party  soon 
after  dispersed — ^Mrs.  Bellamy,  perhaps,  to 
dream  of  quick-lime  flying  among  her  pr^ 
serving-pans,  or  of  lovesick  housemaids  reop 
less  of  unswept  comers ;  and  Mrs.  Sharp  to 
sink  into  pleasant  visions  of  independent  houses- 
keeping  in  Mr.  Bates'  cottage,  with  no  bells 
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to  azkswer,  and  mih,  fniit  and  vegetables  ad 
libitum, 

Caterina  eoon  conqaered  fdi  prejudices 
against  her  foreign  blood ;  for  what  preja- 
4ioe8  will  hold  oat  against  helj^essness  and 
broken  prattle?  She  became  the  pet  of  the 
household,  thrusting  Sir  Christopher's  favor- 
ite bloodhound  of  that  day,  Mrs.  Bellamy's 
two  canaries,  and  Mr.  Bates'  largest  Dork- 
ing hen,  into  a  merely  secondary  position. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  the  spaee  of  a 
summer's  day  she  went  through  a  great 
cycle  of  experiences,  commencing  with  the 
somewhat  acidulated  good-will  of  Mrs. 
Sharp's  nursery  discipline.  Then  came  the 
grave  luxury  of  her  ladyship's  sitting-room, 
^nd,  perhaps,  tn^  dignity  of  a  ride  on  Sir 
Qhristopher's  knee,  sometimes  followed  by  a 
visit  with  him  to  the  stables,  where  Gaterina 
soon  learned  to  hear  without  crying  the  bay- 
ing of  the  chained  bloodhonnds,  and  to  say, 
lArith  ostentatious  bravery,  clinging  to  Sir 
Ohristopher's  leg  all  the  while,  '*  Dey  not 
hurt  Tina."  Then  Mrs.  Bellamy  would  per- 
haps be  going  out  to  gather  the  rose-leaves 
^nd  lavender,  and  Tina  was  made  proud  and 
iiappy  by  being  allpwed  to  carry  a  handful 
in  her  pinafore ;  happier  still,  when  they 
were  spread  out  in  sheets  to  dry,  so  that  she 
could  sit  down  like  a  frog  among  them,  and 
have  them  poured  over  her  in  fragrant 
ifliowers.  Another  frequent  pleasure  was  to 
take  a  journey  with  Mr.  Bates  through  the 
kitchen-gardens  and  the  hot-houses,  where 
ihe  rich  bunches  of  green  and  purple  grapes 
^ung  from  the  roof,  far  out  of  reach  of  the 
tiny  yellow  hand  that  couldn't  help  stretch- 
ing itself  out  towards  them;  though  the 
hand  was  sure  at  last  to  be  satisfied  with 
qome  delicate- flavored  fruit  or  sweetHsoeoted 
Qower.  Indeed,  in  the  long  monotonous  lei- 
sure of  that  great  country-house,  you  may 
he  sure  there  was  always  some  one  who  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  play  with  Tina. 
So  that  the  little  southern  bird  had  its 
northern  nest  lined  with  tenderness,  and 
CAresses,  and  pretty  things.  J^  loving,  sen- 
sitive nature  was  too  likely,  under  such  nur- 
^re,  to  have  its  susceptibility  heightened 
into  unfitness  for  an  encounter  with  any 
harder  experience;  all  the  more,-  because 
there  were  gleams  of  fierce  resistance  to  any 
discipline  that  had  a  harsh  or  unloving  as- 
pect. For  the  only  thing  in  which  Caterina 
showed  any  precocity  was  a  certain  ingenuity 


in  vindictiveness.  When  she  was  five  yean 
old  she  had  revenged  herself  for  an  unpleas^* 
ant  prohibiten  by  pouring  the  ink  into  Mrs^ 
Sharp's  work-basket ;  and  once^  when  Lady 
Cheveril  took  her  doll  from  her,  because  she 
was  affectionately  licking  the  paint  off  its 
face,  the  little  minx  straightway  climbed  on 
a  chair  and  threw  down  a  flower-vase  that 
stood  on  a  bracket.  This  was  almost  the 
only  instance  in  which  her  anger  overcame 
her  awe  of  Lady  Cheverel,  who  had  the  a^ 
oendancy  alwliys  belonging  to  kindness  that 
never  melts  into  caresses^  and  is  severely  but 
uniformly  beneficent. 

By-and-by  the  happy  monotony  of  Chei^ 
erel  Manor  was  broken  in  upon  in  the  way 
Mr.  Warren    had  announced.    The   roads 
through  the  park  were  cut  np  by  wagons 
carrying  loads  of  stone  from  a  neighboring 
quarry,  the  green  courtyard  became  daety 
with  lime,  and  the  peaceful  house  rang  with 
the  sound  of  tools.     For  the  next  ten  yeas 
Sir  Christopher  was  occupied  with  the  ai> 
ohitectural  metamorphosis  of  his  old  family 
mansion  ^   thus   antidpating,   through    the 
prompting  of    his    individual     taste,    that 
general  reaction  from  the  insipid  imitation 
of  the  Palladian  style,  towards  a  restoration 
of  the  Qothic,  which  marked  the  dose  of 
the  eighteenth  century.     This  was  the  object 
he  had  set  his  heart  on,  with  a  singleness  of 
determination  wlych  "was  regarded  with  not 
a  little  contempt  by  his  fox-hunting  neigh- 
bors, who  wondered  greatly  that  a  man  with 
some  of  the  best  blood  in  England  in  his 
veins,  should  be  mean  enough  to  economize 
in  his  cellar,  and  reduce  his  stud  to  two  old 
coach-horses  and  a  hack,  for  the  sake  of  rid^ 
ing  a  hobby,  and  ^pla^g  the  architects 
Their  wives  did  not  see  so  much  to  blame  in 
the  matter  of*  the  cellar  and  stables,  but 
they  were  eloquent  in  pify  for  poor  Lady 
Cheverel,  who  had  to  live  in  no  m(Nre  than 
three  rooms  at  once,  and  who  must  be  di^ 
traeted  with  noises,  and  have  her  constitiif^ 
tion  ttpdermined  by  nnliealthy  smells.      II 
was  as  bad  as  having  a  husband  with  on 
asthma.     Why  did  not  Sir  Christopher  take 
a  house  for  her  at  Bath,  or,  at  least,  if  he 
must  spend   his  time  in  overlooking  work>> 
men,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Manor?     This  pity  was  quite  gratuitous,  as 
the   most   plentiful    pity  always   is ;    for, 
though  Lady  Cheverel  did  not  slnre  her  hus- 
band's architectural  enthusiasm,  she  had  too 
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npnoQi  a  tieir  of  &  wife's  daUes,  and  too 
pnfband  a  deference  for  Sir  Christopher,  to 
Ngud  rabmisaon  as  a  griefaDce.  As  for 
Sr  Chriatopher,  he  was  perfectly  kdiflforent 
to  eritidsin.  "  An  obstinato,  crotohety 
ma,"  laid  his  neighbors.  Bat  I,  who  have 
Been  Cheverel  Manor  as  he  bequeathed  it  to 
his  hdn,  nther  attribute  that  imswerving 
utfaiteetund  purpose  of  his,  coneeived  and 
'vried  out  tbrongh  long  years  of  system- 
ic personal  exertion,  to  something  of  the 
&nor  of  genius,  as  wdl  as  infleiibiiity  of 
viU;  and  in  walking  through  those  rooms, 
with  their  splendid  ceilings  and  their  meagre 
Mteie,  which  tdl  how  all  the  spare 
aooej  bad  been  absorbed  before  personal 
Nnftrt  was  thought  of,  I  haye  felt  that 
tbere  dwelt  in  thia  old  English  baronet  some 
of  that  sublime  spirit  which  distinguishes 
ut  from  luxury,  and  worships  beauty  apart 
from  Mlf-indulgenoe. 

While  Cheverel  Manor  was  growing  from 

°^ioen  into  beauty,  Gaterina  too  was  grow- 

iogfiom  a  little   yellow  bantling    into  a 

^iuter  maiden,   with    no    positive    beauty 

"M,  bat  with  a  certain  light,  aiiy  grace, 

*Uch,  with  her  large  appealing  duk  eyes, 

udtToioe  which,  in  ito  low-toned  tendel^ 

■^)  recalled  the  love-notes  of  the  stock- 

<^)  gave  her  a  more  than  usual  charm. 

Unlike  the  building,  however,  Gaterina's  de- 

^ment  was  tho  result  of  no  systematic  or 

cirefiil  appliances.     She  grew  up  very  much 

lib  the  primroses,  which  the  gardener  is  npt 

^  to  see  within  his  inclosure,  but  tekes 

>»  puDs  to  cultiTato.     Lady  Gheverel  teught 

^  to  read  and  write,  and  say  her  catechism ; 

^<  Warren  beinp  a  good  accountant,  gave 

''ff  lessons  in  arithmetic,  by  her  ladyship's 

^ ;  and  Mrs.  Sharp  initiated  her  in  all 

^  iBTsteries  of  the  needle.     But,  for  a  long 

^i  (Hers  was  no  thought  of  giving  her  any 

^  elaborate  education.     It  is  very  likely 

^  to  ber  dying  day  Gaterina  thought  the 

^h  stood  still,  and  that  the  sun  and  sters 

"J^red  round  it;  but  so,  for  the  matter  of 

^t.did  Helen,  and  Dido,  and  Desdemona, 

'l^  Joliet.^whence  I   hope  you  will   not 

r^^  my  Gaterina  less  worthy  to  be  a  hero- 

^  on  that  account.     The  truth  is,  that, 

*ith  one  exception,  her  only  telent  lay  in 

'^<Dg ;  and  there,  it  is  probable,  the  most 

^^oQomieal  of  women  could  not  have  sur- 

J**<1  her.    Orphan  and  protegee  though 

^  was,  this  supreme  talent  of  hers  found 


plenty  of  exercise  at  Obeverel  Manor,  and 
Gaterina  had  more  people  to  love  than  many 
a  small  lady  and  gentleman  affluent  in  silver 
mugs  and  blood  relations.  I  think  the  first 
place  in  her  childish  heart  was  given  to  Sir 
Ghristopher,  for  little  girls  are  apt  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  finest-looking  gentleman  at 
hand,  especially  as  he  seldom  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  discipline.  Next  to  the  baronet 
came  Dorcas,  the  merry  rosy-cheeked  damsel 
who  was  Mrs.  Sharp's  lieutenant  in  the 
nursery,  and  thus  played  the  part  of  the 
raisins  in  a  dose  of  senna.  It  was  a  black 
day  for  Gaterina  when  Aorcas  married  the 
coachman,  and  went,  wm  a  great  sense  of 
elevation  in  the  world,  to  preside  over  a 
'<  public  "  in  the  noisy  town  of  Sloppeter. 
A  little  china  box,  bearing  the  mottoi 
<*  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear," 
which  Dorcas  sent  her  as  a  remembrance,, 
vras  among  Gaterina's  treasures  ten  yeiurs 
after. 

The  one  other  exceptional  talent,  yoa 
already  guess,  was  music.  When  the  fact 
that  Gaterina  had  a  remarkable  ear  for 
musiCf  and  a  still  more  remarkable  voioci 
attracted  Lady  Gheverel's  notice,  the  dis» 
covery  was  very  welcome,  both  to  her  and  Sir 
Ghristopher.  Her  musical  education  became 
at  once  an  object  of  interest.  Lady  Gheverel 
devoted  much  time  to  it ;  and  the  rapidity 
of  Gatina*s  progress  surpassing  all  hopes, 
an  Itellan  singing-master  was  engaged,  for 
several  years,  to  spend  some  months  together 
at  Gheverel  Manor.  This  unexpected  gift 
made  a  great  alteration  in  Gatina's  position. 
After  those  first  years  in  which  little  girls 
are  petted  like  puppies  and  kittens,  there 
comes  a  time  when  it  seems  less  obvious  what 
they  can  be  good  for,  especially  when,  like 
Gatina,  they  give  no  particular  promise  of 
cleverness  or  beauty ;  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  in  that  uninteresting  period  there 
was  no  particular  plan  formed  as  to  her 
future  position.  She  could  always  help  Mn. 
Sharp,  supposing  she  were  fit  for  nothing 
else,  as  she  grew  up ;  but  now,  this  rare  gift 
of  song  endeared  her  to  Lady  Gheverel,  who 
loved  music  above  all  things,  and  associated 
her  at  once  with  the  pleasures  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. Insensibly  she  came  to  be  re< 
garded  as  one  of  the  &mily,  and  the  servanto 
began  to  understand  that  Miss  Sarti  was  to 
be  a  lady  after  all. 

*<And  the  raight  on't  too,"  said   Mr. 
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Bates,  *'  for  she  hasn't  the  cut  of  a  gell  as 
must  work  for  her  bread ;  she^s  as  nesh  an' 
dillicate  as  a  paich-blussum — welly  laike  a 
linnet,  wi'  on'y  joost  body  anoof  to  hold  her 
voice." 

But  long  before  Gatina  had  reached  this 
stage  of  her  history,  a  new  era  had  began 
for  her,  in  the  arrival  of  a  younger  compan- 
ion than  any  she  had  hitherto  known. 
When  she  was  no  more  than  seven,  a  ward 
of  Sir  Christopher's — a  lad  of  fifteen,  May- 
nard  Gilfil  by  name — ^began  to  spend  his 
vacations  at  Cheverel  Manor,  and  found 
there  no  playfellow  so  much  to  his  mind  as 
Catina.  Maynard  was  an  affectionate  lad, 
who  retained  a  propensity  to  white  rabbits, 
pet  squirrels,  and  guinea-pigs,  perhaps  a  little 
beyond  the  age  at  which  young  gentlemen 
usually  look  down  on  such  pleasures  as 
puerile.  He  was  also  much  given  to  fishing, 
and  to  carpentry,  considered  as  a  fine  art, 
without  any  base  view  to  utility.  And  in 
all  these  pleasures  it  was  his  delight  to  have 
Caterina  as  his  companion,  to  call  her  little 
pet  names,  answer  her  wondering  questions, 
and  have  her  toddling  after  him  as  you  may 
have  seen  a  Blenheim  spaniel  trotting  after 
a  large  setter.  Whenever  Maynard  went 
back  to  school,  there  was  a  little  scene  of 
parting. 

'<You  won't  forget  me,  Tina,  before  I 
come  back  again  ?  I  shall  leave  you  all  the 
whip-cord  we've  made;  and  don't  you  let 
Guinea  die.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  and 
promise  not  to  forget  me." 

As  the  years  wore  on,  and  Maynard  passed 
from  school  to  college,  and  from  a  slim  lad 
to  a  stalwart  young  man,  their  companion- 
ship in  the  vacations  necessarily  took  a 
different  form,  but  it  retained  a  brotherly 
and  sisterly  familiarity.  With  Maynard 
the  boyish  affection  had  insensibly  grown 
into  ardent  love.  Among  all  the  many 
kinds  of  first  love,  that  which  begins  in 
childish  companionship  is  the  strongest  and 
most  enduring :  when  passion  comes  to  unite 
its  force  to  long  affection,  love  is  at  its 
spring-tide.  And  Maynard  Gilfil 's  love  was 
of  a  kind  to  make  him  prefer  being  tor- 
mented by  Caterina  to  any  pleasure,  apart 
from  her,  which  the  most  benevolent  magi- 
cian could  have  devised  for  him.  It  is  the 
way  with  those  tall  large-limbed  men,  from 
Sampson  downwards.  As  for  Catina,  the 
little  minx  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 


Maynard  was  her  slave ;  he  was  the  one 
person  in  the  world  whom  she  did  as  she 
pleased  with ;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  was  a  symptom  of  her  being  perfectly 
heart-whole  so  far  aa  he  was  concerned :  for 
a  passionate  woman's  love  is  always  0Ye> 
shadowed  by  fear. 

Maynard  Gilfil  did  not  deceive  himself  in 
his  interpretation  of  Catina's  feelings,  bat 
he  nursed  the  hope  that  some  tune  or  other 
she  would  at  least  care  enough  for  him  to 
accept  his  love.  So  he  waited  patiently  for 
the  day  when  he  might  venture  to  say, 
"  Caterina,  let  me  love  you !  "  You  see,  he 
would  have  been  content  with  very  little, 
being  one  of  those  men  who  pass  throagh 
life  without  making  the  least  clamor  about 
themselves ;  thinking  neither  the  cut  of  bis 
coat,  nor  the  flavor  of  his  soup,  nor  the  pre- 
cise depth  of  a  servant's  bow,  at  all  momen- 
tous. He  thought — foolishly  enough,  as 
lovers  will  think— that  it  was  a  good  augury 
for  him  when  he  came  to  be  domesticated  at 
Cheverel  Manor  in  the  quality  of  chaplain 
there,  and  curate  of  a  neighboring  parish; 
judging  falsely,  from  his  own  case,  that 
habit  and  affection  were  the  likeliest  avenues 
to  love.  Sir  Christopher  satisfied  seTexal 
feelings  in  installing  Maynard  as  chaplain 
in  his  hoase.  He  liked  the  old-fashioned 
dignity  of  that  domestic  appendage ;  he  liked 
his  ward's  companionship ;  and,  as  Maynard 
had  some  private  fortune,  he  might  take  life 
easily  in  that  agreeable  home,  keeping  his 
hunter,  and  observing  a  mild  regimen  of 
clerical  duty,  until  the  Cumbermoor  living 
should  fall  in,  when  he  might  be  settled  for 
life  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Manor. 
«*  With  Caterina  for  a  wife,  too,"  Sir  Chria. 
topher  soon  began  to  think ;  for  though  the 
good  baronet  was  not  at  all  quick  to  suspect 
what  was  unpleasant  and  opposed  to  his 
views  of  fitness,  he  was  quick  to  see  what 
would  dovetail  with  his  own  plans;  and  he 
had  first  guessed,  and  then  ascertained  by 
direct  inquiry,  the  state  of  Maynard's  feel- 
ings. He  at  once  leaped  to  the  concluflion 
that  Caterina  was  of  the  same  mind,  or  at 
least  would  be,  when  she  was  old  enough. 
But  these  were  too  early  days  for  any  tbmg 
definite  to  be  said  or  done. 

Meanwhile,  new  circumstances  were  aris^ 
ing,  which,  though  they  made  no  change  m 
Sir  Christopher's  plans  and  prospects,  con- 
verted Mr.  GUfil's  hopes  into  anxieties,  ana 
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mtde  it  clear  to  him  not  only  that  Caterina's 
heart  waa  nerer  likely  to  be  his,  but  that  it 
was  giTen  entirely  to  anothor. 

Once  or  twice  in  Gftterina'a  .ohUdhood, 
tbeie  had  been 'another  boy-visitor  at  the 
manor,  younger  than  Maynard  Gilfil — a 
beaatifal  boy  with  brown  curls  and  splendid 
dothefl,  on  whom  Caterina  had  looked  with 
■by  admiration.  This  was  Anthony  Wy- 
brow,  th«  son  of  Sir  Christopher's  younger 
sister,  and  chosen  heir  of  Oheverel  Manor. 
The  baronet  had  sacrificed  a  large  sum,  and 
eren  straitened  the  resourced  by  which  he 
waa  to  carry  out  his  architeotuni  schemes, 
for  the  sake  of  removing  the  entail  from  his 
estate,  and  making  this  boy  his  heir — amoved 
to  the  step,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  an  impla- 
cable quarrel  with  ^his  elder  sister ;  for  a 
power  of  forgiveness  was  not  among  Sir 
Christopher's  virtues.  At  length,  on  the 
death  of  Anthony's  mother,  when  he  was  no 
longer  a  curly-headed  boy,  but  a  tall  young 
man,  with  a  captain's  commission,  Oheverel 
lianor  became  his  home,  too,  whenever  he 
was  abaent  from  his  regiment.  Caterina 
waa  then  a  little  woman,  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  and  I  need  not  spend  many 
words  in  explaining  what  you  perceive  to  be 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

There  was  little  company  kept  at  the 
Manor,  and  Captain  Wybrow  would  have 
heen  much  duller  if  Caterina  had  not  been 
there.  It  was  pleasant  to  pay  her  attentions 
-*to  speak  to  her  in  gentle  tones,  to  see  her 
little  flutter  of  pleasure,  the  blush  that  just 
fit  up  her  pale  cheek,  and  the  momentary 
timid  glance  of  her  dark  eyes,  when  he 
praised  her  ain^ng,  leaning  at  her  side  over 
the  piano.  Pleasant,  too,  to  cut  out  that 
cfaaplun,  with  his  laige  calves  !  What  idle 
man  can  withstand  the  temptation  of  a  wo- 
man to  fascinate,  and  another  man  to  edipse? 
^^pedally  when  it  is  quite  clear  to  him- 
self thai  he  means  no  miachief,  and  ahall 
leave  every  thing  to  come  right  agiun  by-and- 
by.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  montha,  how- 
eter,  during  which  Captain  Wybrow  had 
tpeai  much  of  hia  time  at  the  Manor,  he 
found  that  matters  had  reached  a  point  which 
he  had  not  at  all  contemplated.  Gentle 
tones  had  led  to  tender  words,  and  tender 
wotds  had  called  forth  a  response  of  looks 
which  made  it  impossible  not  to  carry  on  the 
iresendo  of  love-making.  To  find  oneself 
adored  by  a  little,  ^j^aoeful,  dark-eyed,  Iweet- 


singing  woman,  whom  no  one  need  despise, 
is  an  agreeable  aenaation,  comparable  to 
amoking  the  finest  Latakia,  and  also  imposes 
some  return  of  tendemeaa  aa  a  duty. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  Captain  Wybrow, 
who  knew  that  it  would  be  ridiouloua  to 
dream  of  hia  marrying  Caterina,  must  hav; 
been  a  reckleaa  libertine  to  win  her  afiectiona 
in  thia  manner!     Not  at  all.     He  waa  a 
young  man  of  calm  paaaiona,  who  waa  rarely 
led  into  any  conduct  of  which  he  could  not 
give  a  plauaible  account  to  himself ;  and  the 
tiny  fragile  Caterina  was  a  woman  who 
touched  the  imaginataon  and  the  affections 
rather  than  the  senses.     He  really  felt  very 
kindly  towards  her,  and  would  very  likely 
have  loved  her — if  he  had^en  able  to  love 
any  one.     But  nature  had  not  endowed  him 
with  that  capability.     She  had  given  him  an 
admirable  figure,  the  whitest  of  hands,  the 
most  delicate  nostrils,  and  a  large  amount  of 
serene  self-satisfaction;  but,  as  if  to  save 
such  a  delicate  piece  of  work  from  any  risk 
of  being  shattered,  she  had  guarded  him  from 
the  liability  to  a  strong  emotion.     There  was 
no  list  of  youthful  miademeanora  on  record 
againat  him,  and  Sir  Chriatopher  and  Lady 
Cheverel  thought  him  the  beat  of  nephewa, 
the  moat  aatiafactory  of  heira,  full  of  grateful 
deference  to  tbemaelvea,  and,  above  all  thinga, 
guided  by  a  aenae  of  duty.  .  Captain  Wy- 
brow alwaya  did  the  thing  eaaieat  and  moat 
agreeable  to  him  from  a  aenae  of  duty ;  he 
dreeaed  expensively,  becauae  it  waa  a  duty  he 
owed  to  hia  position  ;  from  a  aenae  of  duty  he 
adapted  himaelf  to  Sir  Chriatopher'a  inflexible 
will,  which  it  would  have  been  troubleeome 
aa  well  aa  uaeleaa  to  resist ;  and,  being  of  a 
delicate  conatitution,  he  took  care   of  his 
health  from  a  aenae  of  duty.     Hia  health  waa 
the  only  point  on  which  he  gave  anxiety  to 
hia  frienda ;  and  it  waa  owing  to  thia  that 
Sir  Chriatopher  wiahed   to  aee   hia  nephew 
early  married,  the  more  ao  aa  a  match  afler 
the  baronet'a  own  heart  appeared  immedi- 
ately attainable.     Anthony  had  aeen  and  ad- 
mired Miaa  Aaaher,  the  only  child  of  a  lady 
who  had    been    Sir  Chriatopher'a    earlieat 
love,  but  who,  aa  thinga  will  happen  in  this 
world,  had  married  another  baronet  inatead 
of  him.     Miaa  Aaaher'a  father  waa  now  dead, 
and  ahe  waa  in  poaaeasion  of  a  pretty  eatate. 
If,  as  was  probable,  ahe  ahould  prove  aua- 
ceptible  to  the  merita  of  Anthony 'a  peraon 
and  character,  nothing  could  make  Sir  Chris- 
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topber  80  happy  as  to  flee  a  marriage  which 
might  be  expected  to  secare  the  inheritance  of 
Cbeverel  Manor  from  getting  into  the  wrong 
hands.  Anthony  had  already  been  kindly 
received  by  Lady  Assher  as  the  nephew  of 
her  early  friend ;  why  should  he  not  go  to 
Bath,  where  she  and  her  daughter  were  then 
residing,  follow  up  the  aequuntanee,  and 
win  a  handsome,  well-bom,  and  sufficiently 
wealthy  bride  ? 

Sir  Christopher's  wishes  were  communir 
cated '  to  his  nephew,  who  at  once  intimated 
his  willingness  to  comply  with  them,  from  a 
lense  of  duty.  Oaterina  was  tenderly  in- 
formed by  her  lover  of  the  sacrifice  demanded 
from  them  both ;  and  three  days  adberwards 
occurred  the  pirting  scene  you  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  gallery,  on  the  eve  of  Captain 
Wybrow's  departure  for  Batk 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  inexorable  ticking  of  the  clock  is  like 
the  throb  of  pain,  to  sensations  made  keen 
by  a  sickening  fear.  And  so  it  is  with  the 
great  clock-work  of  nature.  Daisies  and 
buttercups  give  way  to  the  bfown  waving 
grasses,  tinged  with  the  warm  red  sorrel ;  the 
Waving  grasses  are  swept  away,  and  the 
meadows  lie  like  emeralds  set  in  the  bushy 
hedgerows ;  the  tawny-tipped  corn  begins  to 
bow  with  the  weight  of  the  full  ear;  the 
reapers  are  bending  amongst  it,  and  it  soon 
stands  in  sheaves ;  then,  presently,  the  patches 
of  yellow  stubble  lie  side  by  side  with  streaks 
of  dark  red  earth,  which  the  plough  is  turn- 
ing up  in  preparation  for  the  new-threshed 
seed.  And  this  passage  from  beauty  to 
beauty,  which  to  the  happy  is  like  the  flow 
of  a  melody,  measures  for  many  a  human 
heart  the  approach  of  foreseen  anguish, — 
seems  hurrying  on  the  moment  when  the 
shadow  of  dread  will  be  followed  up  by  the 
reality  of  despair. 

How  cruelly  hasty  that  summer  of  1788 
seemed  to  Caterina !  Surely  the  roses  van- 
ished earlier,  and  the  berries  on  the  moun- 
tain-ash were  more  impatient  to  redden,  and 
bring  on  the  autumn,  when  she  would  be 
face  to  face  with  her  misery,  and  witness 
Anthony  giving  all  his  gentle  tones,  tender 
words,  and  soft  looks,  to  another. 

Before  the  end  of  July,  Captain  Wybrow 
had  written  word  that  Lady  Assher  and  her 
daughter  were  about  to  fly  from  the  heat  and 
gaiety  of  Bath  to  tha  shady  quiet  of  their 


place  at  Farleigh,  and  that  he  was  invited 
to  join  the  party  there.  His  letters  implied 
that  he  was  on  an  excellent  footing  with  both 
the  ladies,  and  gave  no  hint  of  a  rival ;  so 
that  Sir  Christopher  was  more  than  usually 
bright  and  cheerful  after  reading  them.  At 
length,  towards  the  close  of  August,  came 
the  annouucement  that  Captain  Wybrow  was 
an  accepted  lover,  and  after  much  compli- 
mentary and  congratulatory  correspondence 
between  the  two  families,  it  was  undeTstood 
that  in  September  Lady  Aasher  and  her 
daughter  would  pay  a  visit  to  Cheverel 
Manor,  When  Beatrice  would  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  her  future  relatives,  and  all 
needful  arrangements  oould  be  discussed. 
Captain  Wybrow  Would  remain  at  Farleigh 
till  then,  and  accompany  the  ladies  on  their 
journey. 

In  the  interval,  every  One  at  Cheverel 
Manor  had  something  to  do  by  way  of  p^^ 
paring  for  the  visitors.  Sir  Christopher  was 
occupied  in  consultations  with  his  steward 
and  lawyer,  and  \n  giving  orders  to  every  one 
else,  especially  in  spurring  on  Francesco  to 
finish  the  saloon.  Mr.  Gilfil  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  procuring  a  lady's  horse,  Miss 
Assher  being  a  great  rider ;  Lady  Cheverel 
had  unwonted  calls  to  make  and  invitations 
to  deliver.  Mr.  Bates'  turf,  and  gravel,  and 
flower-beds  were  always  at  such  a  point  of 
neatness  and  finnh  that  nothing  extraordi- 
nary could  be  done  in  the  garden,  except  a 
littie  extraordinary  scolding  of  the  under- 
gardener,  and  this  addition  Mr.  Bates  did  not 
neglect.  , 

Happily  for  Caterina,  she  too  had  ber  tasK 
to  fill  up  the  long  dreary  daytime ;  it  was  to 
finish  a  chwr  cushion  which  would  complete 
the  set  of  embroidered  covers  for  the  draw- 
ing-room. Lady  Cheverers  year-long  ^orK, 
and  the  only  noteworthy  bit  of  farnituTC  in 
the  Manor.  Over  this  embroidery  she  eat 
with  cold  lips  and  a  palpitating  heart,  thanK- 
ful  that  this  miserable  sensation  throogbom 
the  daytime  seemed  to  counteract  **^®  ^^ 
dency  to  tears  which  returned  with  night  an 
solitude.  She  was  most  firightened  ^^^jj!^ 
Christopher  approached  her.  The  ^'*"^°  ^^ 
eye  was  brighter  and  his  step  more  cias 
than  ever,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  o  y 
the  most  leaden  or  churliflh  f**^.  ^^^^^^j^^ 
otherwise  than  brisk  and  erulthig  in  »  ^  ^^^ 
where  every  thing  went  so  well*  jf  ^^ 
gentleman !  he  had  gone  thrroagh  bfe  a 
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floflbed  with  the  power  of  his  will,  and  now 
bii  latest  plan  was  BucceediDg,  and  Cheverel 
tfanor  would  be  inherited  by  a  grand- 
Dephew,  whom  he  might  even  yet  Iito  to  see 
afioeyoang  fiUow  with  at  least  the  down 
GO  bis  Ohio.  Whj  not  ?  one  is  still  young 
It  sixty. 

Sir  Christopher  had  always  aomething 
pUjfd  to  saj  to  Gaterina. 

"Now,  little  monkey,  you  must  be  in 
joor  best  voice ;  you're  the  minstrel  of  the 
Manor,  you  know,  and  be  sure'  you  have  a 
pKttj  gown  and  a  new  ribbon.  You  must 
not  be  dressed  in  russet,  though  you  are  a 
8iDging-bird."  Or  perhaps:  "It  is  your 
ton  to  be  oonrted  next,  Tina.  But  don't 
joa  learn  any  naughty  proud  airs.  I  must 
WeMaynard  let  oflf  easily." 

Gaterina's  affection  for  the  old  baronet 
^ped  her  to  eammon  up  a  smile  as  he 
^ked  her  cheek  and  looked  at  her  kindly, 
^^  that  was  the  moment  at  which  she  felt 
it  moBt  difficult  not  to  burst  out  crying, 
^y^beverel's  oonyersationr  and  presence 
vn  less  trying  ;  for  her  ladyship  felt  no 
iBon  than  calm  satisfaction  in  this  family 
snot-;  and  besides,  she  was  further  sobered 
^  a  little  jealousy  at  Sir  Christopher's 
utictpation  of  pleasure  in  seeing  Lady 
^er,  endkrined  in  his  memory  as  a  milo- 
9ed  beaufy  of  sixteen,  with  whom  he  had 
«tthanged  locks  be£bre  he  went  on  his  first 
^Teb.  Lady  Cheverel  would  have  died 
Jt&ertban  confess  it,  but  she  couldn't  help 
^I^g  that  he  would  be  disappointed  in 
%  Aeaher,  aad  rather  ashamed  of  having 
«U«i  her  so  ehsmniog. 

Mr.  GUfii  watched  Gaterina  through  these 
"^7*  with  mixed  feelings.  Her  suffering 
^^  to  his  heart ;  but,  even  for  her  sake, 
"^  ^v  glad  that  a  love  which  could  never 
^^^  to  good  should  be  no  longer  fed  by 
7^^ Slopes;  and  how  could  he  help  saying 
tohinwelf,  "  Perhaps,  after  a  while,  Gater- 
'^  will  be  tired  of  fretting  about  that  cold- 

^^  poppy,  and  then " 

_^t  length  the  much-expected  day  arrived, 
^  the  brightest  of  S^tember  suns  was 
f^^H  up  the  yellow  lime-trees,  as  about 
^  o'clock  Lady  Aasher's  carriage  drove 
^  the  portico.    Gaterina,  seated  at  work 

wh  1  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^*^  *^®  rolling  of  the 

*J«el8,  followed  presently  by  the  opening 

^  alukttiiig  of  doon,  and  the  sound  of 

^'^  in  the  covridon.    Bemembering  that 


the  dinner-hour  was  six,  and  that  Lady 
Cheverel  had  desired  her  to  be  in  the  diaw- 
ing-room  early,  she  started  up  to  drees,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  heraelf  feeling  suddenly 
brave  and  strong.  Curiosity  to  see  Miss 
Assher — the  thought  that  Anthony  was  in 
the  house — the  wish  not  to  look  unattractive, 
were  feelings  that  brought  some  color  to  her 
lips,  and  made  it  easy  toattend  to  her  toilette. 
They  would  ask  her  to  sing  this  evening,  and 
she  would  sing  well.  Miss  Assher  should  not 
think  her  utterly  inngnificant.  So  she  put  on 
her  gray  silk  gown  and  her  cherry-colored 
ribbon  with  as  much  care  as  if  she  had  been 
herself  the  betrothed;  not  forgetting  the 
pair  of  round  pearl  ear-rings  which  Sir 
Christopher  had  told  Lady  Cheverel  to  give 
her,  because  Tina's  little  can  were  so  pretty. 

Quick  as  she  had  been,  she  found  Sir 
Christopher  and  Lady  Cheverel  in  the  draw* 
ing-room,  chatting  with  Mr.  Oilfil,  and  tell* 
ing  him  how  handsome  Miss  Assher.  was, 
but  how  entirely  unlike  her  mother — appar- 
ently resembling  her  father  only. 

'<Aha !  "  said  Sir  Christopher,  as  he 
turned  to  look  at  Gaterina,  <*.  what  do  you 
think  of  this,  Maynard  ?  Did  you  ever  set 
Tina  look  so  pretty  before?  Why,  that 
little  gray  gown  has  been  made  out  of  a  bit 
of  my  lady's,  hasn't  it?  It  doesn't  take 
any  thing  much  larger  than  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief to  dress  the  little  monkey." 

Lady  Cheverel,  too,  serenely  radiant  in 
the  assurance  a  single  glanee  had  given  her 
of  Lady  Assher's  inferiority,  smiled'approval, 
and  Gaterina  was  in  one  of  those  moods  of 
self-possession  and  indiflbrence  which  come 
as  the  ebb-tide  between  the  struggles  of  pas- 
sion. She  retired  to  the  piano,  and  busied 
herself  with  arranging  her  music,  not  s^  all 
insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  being  looked  at 
with  admiration  the  while,  and  thinking 
that,  the  next  time  the  door  opened.  Cap- 
tain Wybrow  would  enter,  and  she  would 
speak  to  him  quite  cheerfully.  But  when 
she  heard  him  come  in,  and  the  scent  of 
roses  floated  towards  her,  her  heart  gave  one 
great  leap.  She  knew  nothing  till  he  was 
pressing  her  hand,  and  saying,  in  the  old 
easy  way,  **  Well,  Gaterina,  how  do  you 
do  ?    You  look  quite  blooming. ' ' 

She  felt  her  cheeks  reddening  with  anger 
that  he  could  speak  and  look  with  such  per^ 
feet  nonehalanoe.  Ah !  he  was  too  deeply 
in  love  with  some  one  else  to  remember  any 
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thing  he  had  felt  for  her.  Bat  the  next 
moment  she  was  conscioas  of  her  folly ; — 
**  as  if  he  could  show  any  feeling  then  !  " 
This  conflict  of  emotions  stretched  into  a 
long  interml  the  few  moments  that  elapsed 
before  the  door  opened  again,  and  her  own 
attention,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  rest,  was 
absorbed  by  the  entrance  of  the  two  ladies. 

The  daughter  was  the  more  striking  from 
the  contrast  she  presented  to  her  mother,  a 
round-shouldered,  middle-sized  woman,  who 
had  once  had  the  transient  pink-and-white 
beauty  of  a  blonde,  with  ill-defined  features 
and  early  embonpoint.  Miss  Assher  was 
tall,  and  gracefully  though  substantially 
formed,  carrying  herself  with  an  air  of 
mii^gled  graciousness  and  self-confidence; 
her  dark  brown  hair,  untouched  by  powder, 
hanging  in  bushy  curls  round  her  face,  and 
falling  behind  in  long  thick  ringlets  nearly 
to  her  waist.  The  brilliant  carmine  tint  of 
her  well-rounded  cheeks,  and  the  finely-cut 
outline  of  her  straight  nose,  produced  an 
impression  of  splendid  beauty,  in  spite  of 
commonplace  brown  eyes,  a  narrow  forehead, 
and  thin  lips.  She  was  in  mourning,  and 
the  dead  black  of  her  crape  dress,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  jet  ornaments,  gave  the 
fullest  effect  to  her  complexion,  and  to  the 
rounded  whiteness  of  her  arms,  bare  from 
the  elbow.  The  first  coup  tVodl  was  daz- 
zling, and  as  she  stood  looking  down  with  a 
gracious  smile  on  Caterina,  whom  Lady 
Oheverel  was  presenting  to  her,  the  poor  little 
thing  seemed  to  herself  to  feel,  for  the  first 
time,  all  the  folly  of  her  former  dream. 

"  We  are  enchanted  with  your  place,  Sir 
Christopher,"  said  Lady  Assher,  with  a 
feeble  kind  of  pomponsnees,  which  she 
seemed  to  be  copying  from  some  one  else. 
« I'm  sure  your  nephew  must  haye  thought 
Farleigh  wretchedly  out  of  order.  Poor 
Sir  John  was  so  very  careless  about  keeping 
up  the  house  and  grounds.  I  often  talked 
to  him  about  it,  but  he  said,  *  Pooh^  pooh ! 
as  long  as  my  friends  find  a  good  dinner  and 
a  good  bottle  of  wine,  they  won*t  care  about 
my  ceilings  being  rather  smoky.'  He  was 
so  Tery  hospitable,  was  Sir  John.'' 

*'  I  think  the  view  of  the  house  from  the 
park,  just  after  we  passed  the  bridge,  par- 
ticularly fine,"  said  Miss  Assher,  interposing 
rather  eagerly,  as  if  she  feared  her  mother 
might  be  making  infelicitous  speeches,  "  and 


the  pleasure  of  the  first  glimpse  was  all  the 
greater  because  Anthony  would  describe 
nothing  to  us  beforehand.  He  would  not 
spoil  our  first  impressions  by  raising  false 
ideas.  I  long  to  go  over  the  house,  Sir 
Christopher,  and  learn  the  history  of  all 
your  architectural  designs,  which  Anthony 
says  have  cost  you  so  much  time  and  study." 

<*  Take  care  how  you  set  an  old  man  talk- 
ing abou^  the  past,  my  dear,"  said  the 
baronet ;  **  I  hope  we  shall  find  something 
pleasanter  for  you  to  do  than  taming  over 
my  old  plans  and  pictures.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Gilfil  here  has  found  a  beautiful  mare  for 
you,  and  you  can  scour  the  country  to  your 
heart's  content.  Anthony  has  sent  us  word 
what  a  horsewoman  you  are." 

Miss  Assher  turned  to  Mr.  Gilfil  with  her 
most  beaming  smile,  and  expressed  her 
thanks  with  the  elaborate  graciousness  of  a 
person  who  means  to  be  thought  charming, 
and  is  sure  of  success. 

**  Pray  do  not  thank  me,"  said  Mr.  Gilfil, 
"  till  you  have  tried  the  mare.  She  has  heen 
ridden  by  Lady  Sara  Linter  for  the  last  two 
years ;  but  one  lady's  taste  may  not  be  like 
another's  in  horses,  any  more  than  in  other 
matters." 

While  this  conversation  was  passing,  Cap- 
tain Wybrow  was  leaning  against  the  man- 
telpiece, contenting  himself  with  responding 
from  under  his  indolent  eyelids  to  the  glances 
Miss  Assher  was  constant! j  directing  towards 
him  as  she  spoke.  '*  She  is  very  much  in 
love  with  him,"  thought  Caterina.  But  she 
was  relieved  that  Anthony  remained  passive 
in  his  attentions.  She  thought,  too,  that  he 
was  looking  paler  and  more  languid  than 
usual.  "  If  he  didn't  love  her  very  much, 
if  he  sometimes  thought  of  the  past  with 
regret,  I  think  I  could  bear  it  all,  and  be 
glad  to  see  Sir  Christopher  made  happy." 

During  dinner  there  was  a  little  incident 
which  confirmed  these  thoughts.  When  the 
sweets  were  on  the  table,  there  was  a  mould 
of  jelly  just  opposite  Captain  Wybrow,  and, 
being  inclined  to  take  some  himself,  he  first 
invited  Miss  Assher,  who  colored,  and  said, 
in  rather  a  sharper  key  than  usual,  '*  Have 
you  not  learned  by  this  time  that  I  never 
take  jelly?" 

"Don't  you?"  said  Captain  Wybrow, 
whose  perceptions  were  not  acute  enough  foi 
him  to  notice  the  diffeienco  of  a  aemitone 
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**I  Bhoald  have  thought  yoa  were  fond  of  it. 
There  was  always  some  on  the  table  at  Far- 
leigh,  I  think." 

*'Toa  don't  seem  to  take  mach  intereat 
iji  my  likes  and  dislikes." 

*^,I'm  too  much  possessed  1[>y  the  happy 
thought  that  yon  like  me^"  was  th&e«  officio 
reply,  in  silvery  tones. 

This  little  episode  was  unnoticed  by  every 
one  but*  Caterina.  Sir  Christopher  was  lis- 
tening with  polite  attention  to  Lady  Assher's 
history  of  her  last  man-cook,  who  was  first- 
nte  at  gravies,  and  for  that  reason  pleased 
Sir  John — ^he  was  so  particular  about  his 
gravies,  was  Sir  John ;  and  so' they  kept  the 
man  six  years  in  spite  of  his  bad  pastry. 
Lady  Cheverel  and  Mr.  Gilfil  were  smiling 
at  Rupert  the  bloodhound,  who  had  pushed 
bis  great  head  under  his  master's  arm,  and 
was  taking  a  survey  of  the  dishes,  after  snuf- 
fing at  the  contents  of  the  baronet's  plate. 

When  the  ladies  w^re  in  the  drawing-room 
again.  Lady  Assher  was  soon  deep  in  a  state- 
ment to  Lady  Cheverel  of  her  views  about 
bnryiDg  people  in  woollen. 

"  To  be  sure,  you  must  have  a  woollen 
dress,  because  it's  the  law,  yon  know ;  but 
that  need  hinder  no*  one  from  putting  linen 
Underneath.  I  always  used  to  say,  *  If  Sir 
John  died  to-morrow,  I  would  bury  him  in 
bis  shirt ;  '  and  I  did.  And  let  me  advise 
you  to  do  so  by  Sir  Christopher.  Yq^  never 
saw  Sir  John,  Lady  Cheverel.  He  was  a 
large  tall  man,  with  a  nose  just  like  Beatrice, 
and  so  very  particular  about  his  shirts." 

Miss  Assher,  meanwhile,  had  seated  her- 
lelf  by  Caterina,  and  with  that  smiling  afilEt- 
bility  which  seems  to  say,  '<  I  am  really 
not  at  all  proud,  though  you  might  expect  it 
of  me,"  said : 

"  Anthony  tells  me  you  sing  so  very  beau- 
tifully. I  hope  we  shall  hear  yon  this  even- 
ing." 

**  O  yes,"  said  Caterina,  quietly,  without 
nailing ;  *'  I  always  sing  when  I  am  wanted 
losing." 

«<  I  epvy  yon  such  a  oKahnltag  talenl.  Do 
jou  know,  I  have  no  ear ;  I  cannot  hum  the 
Rttallest  tune,  and  I  delight  in  music  so.  Is 
it  not  anfortnnate?  But  I  shall  have  quite 
a  treat  while  I  am  here ;  Captain  Wybrow 
says  you  will  give  us  some  musfc  every  day. " 

"  I  shonld  have  thought  you  wouldn't  care 
about  mnsio  if  yon  had  no  ear,"  said  Cate- 


rina, becoming  epigrammatic  by  force  of 
grave  simplicity. 

'<  O,  I  assare  you,  I  doat  on  it ;  and  Axh- 
thony  is  so  fond  of  it ;  it  would  be  so  de» 
lightful  if  I  could  play  and  sing  to  him; 
though  he  says  he  likes  me  best  not  to  sing^ 
because  it  doesn't  belong  to  his  idea  of  me^ 
What  style  of  music  do  you  like  best  ?  " 

"I  don't  know«  I  like  all  beautifol 
music." 

"And  are  you  as  fond  of  riding  as  of 
music?  " 

<'  No ;  I  never  ride.  I  think  I  should  he 
very  frightened." 

*' 0  no!  indeed  you  would  not,  after  a 
little  practice.  I  have  never  been  in  the 
least  timid.  I  think  Anthony  is  more  afraid 
for  me  than  bam  for  myself;  and  since  I 
have  been  riding  with  him,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  be  more  careful,  because  he  is  iio 
nervous  about  me." 

Caterina  made  no  reply ;  but  she  said  to 
herself:  <*I  wish  she  would  go  away,  and 
not  talk  to  me.  She  only  vrants  me  to  ad- 
mire her  good-nature,  and  to  talk  about 
Anthony." 

Miss  Assher  vras  thinking  at  the  same  timet 
'*  This  Miss  Sarti  seems  a  stupid  little  thing* 
Those  musical  people  often  are.  But  she  is 
prettier  than  I  expected ;  Anthony  said  she 
was  not  pretty." 

Happily  at  this  moment  Lady  Assher  called 
her  daughter's  attention  to  the  embroidered 
cushions,  and  Miss  Assher,  walking  to  the 
opposite  sofa,  was  soon  in  conversation  with 
Lady  Cheverel  about  tapestry  and  embroidery 
in  general,  while  her  mother,  feeling  herself 
superseded  there,  came  and  placed  herself 
beside  Caterina. 

*<  I  heat  you  are  the  most  beautiful  singer,** 
was  of  course  the  opening  remark.  ''  All 
Italians  sing  so  beautifully.  I  travelled* in 
Italy  with  Sir  John  when  we  were  first  mai^ 
ried,  and  we  went  to  Venice,  where  they  go 
about  in  gondolas,  you  know.  You  don't 
wear  powder,  I  see.  No  more  will  Beatrice  ; 
though  many  people  think  her  curls  would 
look  all  the  better  for  powder.  She  has  so 
much  hair,  hasn't  she  7^  Our  last  maid 
dressed  it  much  better  than  this;  but,  do 
yon  know,  she  wore  Beatrice's  stockings 
before  they  went  to  the  wash ,  and  we  couldn't 
keep  her  after  that,  could  we?  " 

Caterina,  accepting  the  question  as  a  mere 
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bitof  rhetorioal  effect,  thought  itsaperfluooa 
to  reply,  till  Lady  Assher  repeated,  <*  Could 
we,  now  ?  "  as  if  Tina's  sanction  were  easen- 
tial  to  her  repose  of  mind.  After  a  faint 
"  No,"  she  went  on. 

*' Maids  are  so  very  troublesome,  and 
Beatrice  is  so  particular,  you  can't  imagine. 
t  often  say  to  her,  *  My  dear,  you  can't 
bave  perfection.'  That  very  gown  she  has 
on — to  be  sure  it  fits  her  beautifully  now — 
but  it  has  been  unmade  and  made  up  a^in 
twice.  But  she  is  like  poor  Sir  John — ^he 
was  so  very  particular  about  his  own  things, 
yras  Sir  John.  Is  Lady  Cheverel  partic- 
ular?" 

**  Rather.  But  Mrs.  Sharp  has  been  her 
maid  twenty  years." 

<<  I  wish  there  was  any  ^hanee  Of  our 
keeping  Griffin  twenty  years.  But  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  part  with  her  because 
her  health  is  so  delicate ;  and  she  is  so  ob- 
stinate, she  will  not  take  bitters  as  I  want 
her.  You  look  delicate,  now.  Let  me  re- 
commend you  to  take  camomile  tea  in  a 
morning,  fasting.  Beatrice  is  so  strong  and 
healthy,  she  never  takes  any  medicine ;  but 
if  I  had  had  twenty  girls,  and  they  had  been 
delicate,  I  sl^uld  have  given  them  all  camo- 
mile tea.  rttjstrengthens  the  constitution 
beyond  any  thing.  Now,  will  you  promise 
me  to  take  camomile  tea  ?  " 

«<'Thank  you;  I'm  not  at  all  ill,"  said 
Caterina.  '<  I've  always  been  pale  and 
thin." 

Lady  Assher  was  sure  camomile  tea  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  the  world — Caterina 
must  see  if  it  wouldn't — ^and  then  went  drib- 
bling on  like  a  leaky  shower-bath,  until  the 
early  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  created  a 
diversion,  and  she  fastened  on  Sir  Chris- 
topher, who  probably  began  to  think  that, 
for  poetical  purposes,  it  would  be  better  not 
to  meet  one's  first  lova  ivgain^  after  a  lapse 
of  forty  years. 

Captain  Wybrow,  ©r,  course,  joined  his 
aunt  and  Miss  Assher,  and  Mr.  Gilfil  tried 
to  relieve  Caterina  from  the  awkwardness  of 
sitting  aloof  and  dumb,  by  telling  her  how 
a  friend  of  his  had  broken  his  arm  and 
staked  his  horse  that  morning,  not  at  all 
appearing  to  heed  that  she  hardly  listened, 
and  was  looking  towards  the  other  side  of 
the  room,.  One  of  the  tortures  of  jealousy 
is,  that  it  can  never  tun)  away  its  eyes  from 
the  thing  that  pains  Itk 


By-and-by  every  one  felt  the  need  of  | 
relief  from  chitchat — Sir  Christopher  \ie^ 
haps  the  most  of  all — ^and  it  was  he  yi\^ 
made  the  acceptable  proposition : 

«  Come,  Tina,  are  we  to  have  no  musi 
to-night  before  we  sit  down  to  cards  ?  You 
ladyship  plays  at  cards,  I  think  ?  "  he  addeq 
recollecting  himself^  and-  turning  to  Ladj 
Assher. 

^  ^  0  yes !  Poor  dear  Sir  John  would  ha^ 
a  whist- table  every  night. ' ' 

Caterina  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  i 
once,  and  had  no  sooner  begun  to  sing  thai 
she  perceived  with  delight  that  Captain  Wj 
brow  was  gliding  towards  the  harpsichord 
and  soon  standing  in  the  old  place.  Tbi 
consciousness  giave  fresh  strength  to  h<i 
voice;  and  when  she  noticed  that  Mi^ 
Assher  presently  followed  him,  with  tbata^ 
of  ostentatious  admiration  which  belongs  i\ 
the  absence  of  real  enjoyment,  her  closinj 
bravura  was  none  the*  worse  for  being  ani 
mated  by  a  little  triumphant  eontempt. 

"  Why,  you  are  in  better  voice  thai  eve^ 
Caterina,"  said  Captain  Wybrow,  when  sh 
had  ended.  "  This  is  rather  different  ixon 
Miss  Hlbbert's  small  pipix:^  that  we  uaei 
to  be  glad  of  at^  Farleigh,  is  i^  ^^\ 
Beatrice?" 

<t  Indeed  it  i«.  Tou  are  a  most  enviabl 
creature,  Miss  Sarti — Caterina^-may  I  oP 
call  you  Caterina  ?  for  I  have  heard  Antboni 
speak  of  you  so  often,  I  seem  to  know  yoi 
quite  well.  Jon  will  let  me  call  you  Cat£ 
rina?" 

"  0  yesy  every  one  calls  me  Caterina,  oul; 
when  they  call  me  Tina." 

<  <  Come,  come,  more  singing,  more  mnglng 
little  monkey,"  Sir  Christopher  celled  ou 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  **  We  ha« 
not  had  half  enough  yet." 

Caterina  was  ready  enongh  to  obey,  w 
while  she  was  singing  she  was  queen  of  th 
room,  and  Miss  Assher  was  reduced  to  gria 
acing  admiration.  Alas!  you  see  wba 
jealousy  was  doing  in  this  poor  young  sou 
Caterina,  who  had  passed  her  life  as  a  litt 
unobtrusive  singpng-bird,  nestling  bo  fondl 
under  the  wings  that  weie  outstretched  lo 
her,  her  heart  beating  only  to  the  peacel^ 
rhythm  of  love,  or  fluttering  with  eom 
easily  stifled  fear,  had  begun  to  kno'V" 
fierce  palpitations  of  triumph  and  ^^J;f^' 

When  the  sieging  was  over.  Sir  Cbrifiw 
pher  and  Lady  Cheverel  «t  down  to  wfl" 
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with  Udj  AwOmwn^Ur.  Qilfil,  and  Cktenna 
pUced  benelf  at  the  baronet's  elbow,  as  if 
to  watch  the  gftiney  that  Bbe  might  not 
appear  to  thmet  herself  on  the  pair  of 
iorers.  At  first  she  was  glowing  with  her 
little  triumph,  and  felt  the  strength  of  pride ; 
bot  her  eye  to^nild  steal  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplaoey  where  Captain  Wybrow  had 
seated  himself  close  to  Min  Assher,  and  was 
Ittoiog  with  his  arm  OTer  the  baok  of  her 
chair,  in  the  most  lover-like  position. 
Caterina  began  to  feel  a  choking  sensation. 
She  could  see,  almost  without  looking,  that 
he  was  taking  up  her  arm  to  examine  her 
bracelet;  their  heads  were  bending  close  to- 
gether, her  cnrls  tooching  his  oheek — ^now 
he  waa  putting  his  lips  to  her  hand.  Caterina 
felt  her  cheeks  bum — she  could  sit  no  longer. 
She  gpt  up,  pretended  to  be  gliding  about  in 
sarch  of  something,  and  at  length  slipped 
out  of  the  room. 

Ootaide,  she  took  a  candle,  and,  hurrjing 
along  the  pasnges  and  up  the  stairs  to  her 
own  room,  locked  the  door. 

"  0, 1  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear  it !  " 
The  poor  thing  burst  out  aloud,  clasping  her 
little  fingers,  and  pressing  them  back  against 

^  forehead,  as  if  she  wanted  to  break 

them. 

Then  she  walked  hnrriedlj  up  and  down 
^Toom. 

"  And  this  must  go  on  for  dajs  and  days, 
^  I  must  see  it." 

She  looked  about  nervously  for  something 
^clutch.  There  was  a  muslin  kerchief 
Ijiag  on  the  table ;  she  took  it  up  and  tore 
i^  into  shreds  as  she  walked  up  and  down, 
^  then  preased  it  into  hard  bolls  in  her 


"And  Anthony,"  she  thought,  ^<  he  can 
^othis  without  caring  for  what  I  fed.  0, 
^  can  forget  every  thing :  how  he  used  to 
'^y  he  loved  me— how  he  used  to  take  my 
'^  in  his  as  we  walked — how  he  used  to 
■b&d  near  me  in  the /evenings  for  the  sake 
*f  looking  into  my  eyes." 

"  ^}  it  is  cruel,  it  is  cruel !  "  she  burst 
^^^  again  aloud,  as  all  those  love-moments 
^  the  past  returned  upon  her.  Then  the 
J^n  gushed  forth,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
**^  by  the  bed,  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  been 
^^1  till  she  was  startled  by  the  prayer- 
°^11;  when,  thinking  Lady  Cheverel  might 
P^hape  aen^  some  one  to  inquire  after  her, 
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she  roes',  and  begpm  hastily  to  nudxeBS,  that 
there  might  be  no  possibility  of  her  going 
down  again.  She  had  hardly  unfiastened 
her  hair,  and  thrown  a  loose  gown  about 
her,  before  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Mrs.  Sharp's  voice  said — **  Miss  Tina« 
my  lady  wants  to  know  if  you're  iU." 

Caterina  opened  the  door  and  said, 
** Thank  yon,  dear  Mrs.  Sharp:  I  have  a 
bad  headache ;  please  tell  my  lady  I  felt  it 
coino  on  after  singing." 

*<  Then,  goodness  me !  why  am't  yon  in 
bed,  instid  o'  standing  shivering  there,  fit  U> 
catch  your  death.  Come,  let  me  fasten  up 
your  hair  and  tuck  you  iip  warm." 

'<  O  no,  thank  you ;  I  shall  really  be  in 
bed  very  soon.  Good-night,  dear  Sharpy; 
don't  scold ;  I  will  be jgood  and  get  into 
bed." 

Caterina  kissed  her  old  friend  coazingly, 
but  Mrs.  Sharp  was  not  to  be  **  come  over  " 
in  that  way,  and  insisted  on  seeing  her 
former  charge  in  bed,  taking  away  the  can- 
dle which  the  poor  child  had  wanted  to  keep 
as  a  companion. 

But  it  was  .impossible  to  lie  there  long 
with  that  beating  heart ;  and  the  little  white 
figure  was  soon  out  of  bed  again,  seeking 
relief  in  the  very  sense  of  chill  and  discom- 
fort. It  was  light  enough  for  her  to  see 
abont  her  room,  for  the  moon,  nearly  at  full, 
was  riding  high  in  the  heavens  among  scat- 
tered hurrying  clouds.  Catina  drew  aside 
the  window-curtain ;  and,  sitting  with  her 
forehead  pressed  against  the  cold  pane, 
looked  out  on  the  wide  stretch  of  park  and 
lawn. 

How  dreary  the  moonlight  is !  robbed  of 
all  its  tenderness  and  repose  by  Che  hard 
driving  wi^d.  The  trees  are  hiCrassed  by 
that  tossing  motion,  when  they  would  like 
to  be  at  rest ;  the  shivering  grass  makes  her 
quake  with  sympathetic  oold ;  and  the  wil- 
lows by  the  pool,  bent  low  and  white  under 
that  invisible  harshness,  seem  agitated  and 
helpless  like  herself.  But  she  loves  the 
scene  the  better  for  its  sadness :  there  is  some 
pity  in  it.  It  is  not  like  that  hard  unfeeling 
happiness  of  lovers,  flaunting  in  the  eyes  of 
misery. 

She  set  her  teeth  tight  against  the  win* 
dow-frame,  and  the  tears  fell  thick  and  fast. 
She  was  so  thankful  she  could  cry,  for  'the 
mad  passion  she  had  felt  when  her  eyes  wese 
dry,  frightened  her.    If  that  dreadful  feel- 
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fog  were  to  come  on  -when  Lady  Cheverel 
•was  present,  she  shoald  never  be  able  to  con- 
tain herself. 

Then  there  was  Sir  Ghri8tophex^-«o  good 
to  her,  so  happy  about  Anthony's  marriage ; 
and  all  the  while  she  had  these  wicked  feel- 
ings. 

^  O;  I  cannot  help  it,  I  cannot  help  it  ?  " 
[4ie  said  in  a  loud  whisper  between  her  sobs. 
**  O  God,  have  pity  upon  me  !  " 

In  this  way  Tina  wore  out  the  long  hours 
of  the  windy  moonlight,  till  at  last,  with 
weary  aching  limbs,  she  lay  down  in  bed 
again,  and  slept  from  mere  exhaustion. 

While  this  poor  little  heart  was  being 
bruised  with  a  weight  too  heavy  for  it, 
Nature  was  holding  on  her  calm  inexorable 
way,  in  unmoved  and  terrible  beauty.  The 
stars  were  rushiifig  in  their  eternal  courses ; 
the  tides  swelled  to  the  level  of  the  last  ex- 
pectant weed ;  the  sun  was  making  brilliant 
day  to  busy  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
swift  earth.  The  stream  of  human  thought 
and  deed  was  hurtying  and  broadening  on- 
ward. The  astronomer  was  at  his  telescope ; 
the  great  ships  were  laboring  over  the  waves ; 
the  toiling  eagerness  of  commerce,  the  fierce 
epirit  of  revolution,  were  only  ebbing  in 
brief  rest;  and  sleepless  statesmen  were 
dreading  the  possible  crisis  of  the  morrow. 
What  were  our  little  Tina  and  her  trouble 
in  this  mighty  torrent,  rushing  from  one 
awful  unknown  to  another  ?  Lighter  than 
the  smallest  centre  of  quivering  life  in  the 
water-drop,  hidden  and  uncared  for  as  the 
pulse  of  anguish  in  the  breast  of  the  tiniest 
bird  that  has  fluttered  down  to  its  nest  with 
the  long-sought  food,  and  has  found  the  nest 
torn  and  empty. 

CHAFTKR  TI. 

1^  next  morning,  when  Caterina  was 
waked  from  her  heavy  sleep  by  Martha 
"bringing  in  the  warm  water,  the  sun  was 
fining,  the  wind  had  abated,  and  those 
hours  of  suffering  in  the  night  seemed  unreal 
and  dreamlike;  in  spite  of  weary  limbs  and 
nching  eyes.  She  got  up  and  bc^n  to  dress 
with  a  strange  feeling  of  insensibility,  as  if 
nothing  could  make  her  cry  again  ;  and  she 
even  felt  a  sort  of  longing  to  be  down  stairs 
in  the  midst  of  company,  that  she  might  get 
rid  of  this  benumbed  condition  by  con- 
i  tact. 

There  ate  fsw  of  us  that  are  not  rather 


ashamed  of  our  sins  and  fblliee  as  we  look 
out  on  the  blessed  morning  sunlight,  which 
comes  to  us  like  a  bright-winged  angel  beck- 
oning us  to  quit  the  old  path  of  vanity  that 
stretches  its  dreary  length  belhind  us ;  and 
Tina,  little  as  she  knew  about  doctrines  and 
theories,  seemed  to  herself  to  have  been  both 
foolish  and  wicked  yesterday.  To-day  she 
would  tiy  to  be  good  ;  and  when  she  knelt 
down  to  say  her  short  prayer — ^the  very 
form  she  had  learned  by  heart  when  she  was 
ten  years  old — she  added,  *"  0  God,  help  me 
to  bear  it !  " 

That  day  the  prayer  seemed  to  be  an*- 
Bwered,  for,  after  some  remarks  on  her  pale 
looks  at  breakfast,  Caterina  passed  the 
morning  quietly.  Miss  Assher  and  Captain 
Wybrow  being  out  on  a  riding  excursion. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  dinner-party, 
and  after  Caterina  had  sung  a  little,  Lady 
Cheverel,  remembering  that  she  was  ailing, 
sent  her  to  bed,  where  she  soon  sank  into  a 
deep  sleep.  Body  and  mind  must  renew 
their  force  to  suffer  as  well  as  to  enjoy. 

On  the  morrow,  however,  it  was  rainy, 
and  every  one  must  stay  in-doors ;  so  it  was 
resolved  that  the  guests  should  be  taken  over 
the  hotise  by  Sir  Christopher,  to  hear  the 
story  of  the  architectural  alterations,  the 
family  portraits,  and  the  family  relics.  All 
the  party,  except  Mr.  Gilfil,  were  in  the 
drawing-room  when  the  proposition  was 
made;  and  when  Miss  Assher  rose  to  go, 
she  looked  towards  Captain  Wybrow,  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  rise  too ;  but  he  kept  his 
seat  near  the  fire,  taming  his  eyes  towarda 
the  newspaper  which  he  had  been  holding 
unread  in  his  hand. 

•*  Are  you  not  coming,  Anthony?"  said 
Lady  Cheverel,  noticing  Miss  Assher^s  look 
of  expectation. 

^  I  think  notj  if  yoall  excuse  me,"  he 
answered,  rising  and  opening  the  door  ;  '*  I 
feel  a  little  chilled  this  morning,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  the  cold  rooms  and  draughts." 

Miss  Assher  reddened,  but  said  nothing, 
and  passed  on,  Lady  Cheverel  aooompanying 
her. 

Caterina  Was  seated  at  work  in  the  oriel 
window.  It  was  the  first  time  she  and  An* 
thony  had  been  alone  together,  and  she  faac 
thought  before  that  he  wished  to  avoid  her 
But  now,  surely,  he  wanted  to  speak  to  hei 
— he  wanted  to  say  something  kind.  Pres 
ently  he  rose  from  his  seat  near  the  fire,  an< 
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plieed 
bcr. 


o&  the  oitoman  opposite  to 


"  Well,  Tins,  and  how  haTO  yea  been  all 
this  long  time?" 

Both  the  tone  and  the  wovde  were  an 
oinoe  to  hev ;  the  lone  was  ao  dillbrent 
from  the  old  one,  the  words  were  so  eold  and 
oniMsuDg.  She  answered,  with  a  little 
biiteneiB: 

"I  think  yon  neednH  ask.  It  doesn't 
luke  much  dtfihrenoe  to  yea." 

*'I<  that  the  kfaideBt  thing  yoa  hare  to 
Kj  to  me  after  my  long  absence  ?-*' 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  sboald  expect  ue 
to  say  kind  things." 
I  Captain  Wybrow  was  silent.  He  wished 
!  y^  mutt  to  avoid  allasions  to  the  past  or 
j  eonments  on  the  present.  And  yet  he 
i  wished  to  be  well  with  Caterina.  He  would 
hive  liked  to  caress  her,  make  her  presents, 
lod  hsTS  her  thiidc  him  Tery  kind  to  her. 
Bttt  these  women  are  so  plaguy  perverse ! 
Tbare'i  no  bringing  them  to  look  rationally 
at  any  thing.  At  last  he  said  :  <<  I  hoped 
yon  woold  think  aH  the  better  of  me,  Tina, 
for  doing  as  I  htLre  done,  instead  of  bearing 
Bailee  towatds  me.  I  hoped  you  would  see 
that  it  is  the  best  thing  for  every  one — the 
best  for  year  iiappinese,  too.". 
"  0,  pray  don't  make  love  to  Miss  Assher 


for  the  sake  of  my  happiness,"  answered 
Tina. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 
Assher  entered,  to  fetch  her  reticule,  whioh 
lay  on  the  harpsichord.  She  gave  a  keen 
^nce  at  Caterina,  whose  face  was  flushed, 
and  saying  to  Captain  Wybrpw  with  a 
slight  sneer,'*  Since  yoa  are  so  chill,  I  won- 
der yoa  like  to  sit  in  the  window,"  left  the 
room  again  immediately. 

The  lover  did  not  appear  much  discom- 
posed, but  sat  quiet  a  little  longed,  and 
then,  seatipg  himself  on  the  musio-stool, 
drew  it  near  to  Caterina,  and,  taking  hw 
hand,  said:  *<  Come,  Tina,  look  kindly  at 
me,  and  let  us  be  friends.  I  shall  always  be 
yonr  friend." 

<*  Thiiiik  yon,"  said  Caterina,  drawing 
away  her  hesd.  **  Yoa  are  very  genexons. 
But  pray  move  away.  Miss  Assher  may 
0090  in  agftin." 

<*  Miss  Assher  be  hanged !  "  said  Anthony, 
liaeling  the  fascination  of  old  habit  returning 
on  him  in  this  proximity  to  Caterina.  He 
pet  bis  arm  round  her  waist,  and  leaned  his 
cheek  down  to  hers.  The  lips  couldn't  help 
meeting  after  that;  but  thene?Et  moment, 
with  heart  swelling  and  team  rising,  Cate- 
rina bant  away  ftom  him,  iMad  rvshed  oot 
of  the  room. 


WiLUAK  Coixn^.— William  Collins,  the  poet 
ud  the  friend  of  Thomeon,  removed  tnm  Rich- 
Bwod,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  to  Chichester, 
where  he  died  and  was  burled.  Has  there  been 
aiy memorial  erected  to  him?  or  is  even  the 
very  spot  where  he  was  interred  accurately 
l&own!  I  ftar  not.  Mr.  John  Scott  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Chichester  to  find  out  his  hist  rest- 
^g-p1aoe,  but  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  it, 
Kotwithstanding,  I  am  induced,  late  as  it  msy 
^1  if  ttiU  the  spot  remains  unmarked,  to  hope 
*JM  reader  of  "  N.  &  Q.,*'  and  a  lover  of  gen- 
Bias  poetry,  acquainted  with  the  locality,  will 
^(STor  to  ascertain  where  his  mortal  remains 
*o«  deposited;  and  to  urge  him  on  to  this 
praiseworthy  task,  may  I  be  permitted  simply 
to  repeat  two  stanzas  of  his  beautiful  oomposi- 
^?— one  fh)m  his  «*Ode  on  the  Death  of 
][hom8on,"  the  other  from  the  Di^ge  in  *'  Cym- 
''diiie,'*  and  both  of  whioh  one  cannot  read 
orer  a&d  over  again  without  increased  admira- 
tion: , 

"  Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 
Where  Thunes  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest, 


(< 


* 

And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar. 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest" 

Each  lovely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Beloved,  till  lift  can  charm  no  more; 

And  moum'd  till  pity's  self  be  dead." 

[WiUiam  CoUms  ezpired  in  the  house  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Sempill,  at  Chichester,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  the  East 
Street.  In  Chichester  Cathedral  is  a  neat  tab- 
let, executed  by  Flazman,  and  erected  by  public 
subsoription,  to  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate 
poet.  He  is  represented  as  just  recovered  from 
a  fit  of  phreniy,  to  whioh  he  was  subject,  and 
in  a  calm  and  reclining  posture  seeking  refuge 
from  his  mi8fi>rtune8  in  the  consolations  of  the 
Gospel,  while  his  lyre,  and  one  of  his  first 
poems,  lie  neglected  on  the  ground.  Above  sre 
the  figures  of  Love  and  Pity,  entwined  in  eaoh 
other's  arms.  Underneath  are  some  lines,  the 
joint  composition  of  William  Hayley  and  John 
Sargent,  Esqs.  See  Beautiet  of  England  and 
Walett  and  Hay's  HUtory.  of  ChieketUri  p, 
629.}— JVbiet  and  Qwriu. 
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From  The  Bdinbuih  Rerieir. 

1.  Tableau  de   la  Population  de  VEmpire 

Francois  par  Departements.      Aun^e 
1856. 

2.  Les  Consommations  de  Paris.    Par  Ar- 

mand  HnsaoD.    Paris :  1856. 

WHATsrsH  be  the  .interest  attached  to  the 
political  iastitntioDS  of  the  french  Empire, 
their  present  condition  baffles  curiosity,  and 
their  future  fate  defies  speculation.  It  is 
not  our  intention  in  these  pages  either  to 
criticise  the  internal  acts  of  a  Government 
yrhich  shuns  publicity,  or  to.  express  any 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  a  system 
<which  combines  the  inherent  weakness  of 
•despotic  government  with  a  formidable  array 
of  actual  power.  But  if  it  be  difficult  to 
trace  the  probable  course  of  the  destinies  of 
thai  great  nation  by  the  ordinary  landmarks 
of  political  science,  wo  are  driven  to  have 
recourse  to  those  general  principles  which 
seldom  fail,  in  the  long  run,  to  find  .their 
Correct  application.  Public  opinion  may  be 
mute,  the  voice  of  opposition  may  be  hushed, 
the  action  of  the  Executive  power  absolute 
and  unrestrained  in  all  its  branches;  but 
there  are  other  indications  of  the  state  of 
the  country  which  cannot  be  stifled  or  con- 
dtaled— the  movement  of  the  population,  the 
state  of  credit,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  supply 
and  price  of  food  for  the  people,  are  social 
facts  from  which  the  soundest  political  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn ;  and  it  is  from  these 
facts  alone  that  we  venture  to  form  or  to 
suggest  any  positive  opinions  on  the  future 
prospects  of  France. 

Of  these  fiicts  by  far  the  most  remarkable, 
the  most  certain,  and  the  least  expected  are 
those  which  have  recently  been  disclosed  by 
the  publication  of  the  quinquennial  oensus 
of  the  French  Empire.  The  *<  Moniteur  " 
published  the  official  returns  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  on  the  last 
day  of  1856 ;  but  as  the  public  discussion  of 
so  unwelcome  a  subjeot  by  the  press  was 
prohibited,  it  is  only  within  the  walls  of  the 
French  Institute  that  the  important  ques- 
tions connected  with  these  returns  have  been 
duly  appreciated.  The  results  of  this  in- 
quiry may  be  stated  in  a  few  lines.  It 
appears  from  the  census  of  1856  as  compared 
with  the  oensus  of  1851,  that  the  increase  of 
the  whole  population  of  France  in  a  period 
of  five  years  has  not  exceeded  256,000  seals. 
The  decline  in  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase 
has  been  progressive.    From  1841  to  1846 


the  augmentation  amounted  to  1,200,000; 
from  1S46  to  1851  the  augmentation  bad 
fallen  off  to  380,000  ;  from  1851  to  1856  it 
has  dwindled  to  ^6,000.  Hence,  ifc  may  be 
said  that  the  population  of  France,  takea 
collectively,  has  been  almost  stationary  for 
the  last  ten  years. , 

But  to  this  remarkable  fact  another  cod* 
sideration  of  equal  gravity  must  be  added. 
The  population,  though  stationary  iu  num- 
bers, has  not  remained   stationary  in  its 
abodes.    On  the  oontrary,  a  vast  internal 
migration  has  been  going  on  during  tbi» 
period  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  towns. 
Thus,  the  department  of  the  Seine,  in  whicb 
Paris  is  situated,  has  gained  no  less  than 
300,000  souls  in  the  space  of  five  years, 
having  risen  from  1,422,065  souls  in  1851, 
to  1,727,419  in  1856;    or,  in  other  words, 
the  metropolis  has  gained  in  this  short  period 
50,000  inhabitants  more  than  the  total  in- 
crease  of  population  in  the  rest  of  France. 
The  same  phenomenon  may  be  obserred  in 
several  of  the  most  populous  departments, 
which  are  the  seats  of  trade  or  manufactores. 
Thus,  in  each  of  the  seven  following  depart- 
ments a  marked  increase  is  perceptible. 

1861.  1866.  Burtate. 

Bouche8duIUiOM(Maxaemci)  428,989  473,865  44,376 

Oaid  (Nimefl)    .       .              406,168  419,6^  11.5S4 

.       614,887  640,757  86,8TJ 

.       472.588  605,260  82,<)72 

.       674,746  626,991  51,246 

^       ,               -       .    1,168,286  1,212,853  54,0© 

Loire  in&rfenre  (NantM) .       686,664  665,996  22,833 

But,  as  this  considerable  augmentation 
has  taken  place  in  all  the  large  towns  ol 
France,  whilst  the  general  population  of  the 
Empire  has  remained  comparatively  station- 
ary, it  is  evident  that  the  increased  popula- 
tion of  the  towns  is  drawn  thither  from  tb( 
rural  districts,  and  that  the  increase  of  th( 
former  must  have  produced  a  oorrespondioj 
decrease  in  the  latter.  Such  is  in  truth  tb 
fact.  In  no  less  than  54  departments,  or  ii 
about  two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  France 
the  census  of  1856  demonstrates  that 
notable  diminution  has  taken  place  since  tl 
census  of  1851.  Thus,  in  the  followin 
departments,  which  we  take  almost  i 
hazard,  we  find  these  returns : 

1861.      Ig66. 


Oizonde  (BordMiix) 
Loire  (St.  Etienne) 
Rhone  (LyonB)  . 
Nord  (Lille) 


MeuM  V 
Menrthe       « 
BasBhIn    'v 
Allege  * 
Jura 

Voeges  .  tm 
Goto  d'Or  .. 
Haut»-S«oii» 


608.407  S76,687  27,8 
828,667  806,727  22,9 
460,428  424,373  26,0 
$87,484  668,866  28,fi 
267,486  261,818  16J 
818,861  296,701  16.C 

457.408  406,706  21,7 
«M>,3»7  886,131  15.1 
817,488  8ia,8»7  8&,( 
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Some  of  tbefle  depai'tments  are  impofttttit 
agrieoltonl  distriots,  bat  in  the  poorer  and 
las  popaloas  regioiul  the  loos  of  men  is  eten 
mon  Bererely  felt,  and  in  eome  parte  the 
kbon  of  hnsbandiy  are  eerioody  impeded 
farmmt  of  hands,  and  by  tljie  eonseqaent 
me  in  agricaltiiral  wages.  The  eMime  move- 
nent  is  going  on  from  the  villages  and 
btmlets  to  the  towns  withm  the  same  de- 
putment,  though  this  change  does  not 
appear  on  the  retoms  now  before  us.  As  a 
gineral  faot,  it  may  be  stated  from  these 
letons,  that  the  masses  of  the  town  popula- 
tion of  France  have  in  the  last  three  years 
apidly  increased,  whilst  the  more  scattered 
nmii  population  has  no  less  signally  dimin* 
ished ;  and  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that 
thifl  fact  excites  the  utmost  solicitude 
tluoaghout  the  country,  for  it  affects  in  no 
dight  degree  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

A  local  increase  of  population  due  to  arti- 
Seial  canaes,  which  we  shall  presently  pro- 
Md  to  consider,  and  not  to  the  common 
nte  of  natural  increase,  obviously  tends  to 
liiflplace  the  adult  male  population  to  a  far 
SRater  extent  than  any  other  class.  It  is 
oot  either  women,  or  children,  or  old  per- 
tons,  but  the  working  peasantry  in  the  best 
yean  of  life,  who  are  thus  drawn  away  to 
nek  manual  employment  in  the  towns,  in 
pRferenoe  to  the  more  contracted  sphere  of 
•ctivity  in  which  they  were*  born.  Hence 
^  actual  loss  of  adult  male  labor  to  the 
^^  districts  is  far  greater  than  the  pro- 
poHiooate  diminution  of  the  whole  popula- 
^  indicated  by  these  figures. 

^sodden,  unprecedented,  and  we  may 
^ost  Bay  violent,  result,  can  be  traced  to 
ooQatond  cause  at  all.  The  French  rural 
p(>pQiatioa  is,  or  was,  habitually  stationary, 
^  10  little  inclined  to  emigration  or  adven- 
^i  that  nothing  less  than  a  very  powerful 
^olus  could  have  overcome  their  well- 
KQown  disposition.  That  stimulus  has  been 
applied  by  the  present  Government  during 
^  last  five  years  in  a  thousand  ways,  some 
of  them  laudable,  some  of  them  foolish  and 
^tiaTagant;  but  whether, the  movement 
^d  the  prosperity  thus  imparted  to  the 
^Qmunity  be  real  or  fictitious,  its  efiect  on 
|oe  distribution  of  the  population  is  of  equal 
"nportance. 

'twere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  cause 
^  this  displacement  of  the  population  is  to 
^  foond  in  the  enormous  sums  spent  by  the 
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State,  and  by  the  municipal  bodies  of  the 
towns  under 'the  durection  of  the  State,  oa 
public  works,  and  on  works,  such  as  rail- 
roads, encouraged  by  the  State,  and  in  part 
executed  at  the  public  cost.  In  the  metro- 
polis, especially,  where  it  appears  that  the 
increase  in  five  years  amounts  to  300,000 
souls,  a  very  large  portion  of  this  additional 
population  must  be  employed  directly  on  the 
vast  buildings  projected  and  executed  by  the 
Government,  or  indirectly  in  providing  for 
the  wants  of  the  numerous  classes  which  are 
maintained  by  the  State.  To  this  it  may  be 
added  that  as  the  Government  thought  fit 
during  a  period  of  actual  scarcity  to  compel : 
the  city  of  Paris  to  supply  bread  below  its 
real  value,  the  strongest  possible  motive  was 
given  to  the  poorer  classes^to  take  refuge  in 
a  city,where  food  was  artificially  reduced  in 
price,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  co|i* 
sumption  of  that  article  in  wjiich  adeficienojr 
was  felt  elsewhere. 

Had  the  rural  emigraiion  to  which  we  have 
adverted  been  the  result  of  natural  causes, 
operating  to  raise  the  price  of  labor  by  the 
increased  production  of  wealth,  it  would  have 
been  a  national  benefit,  even  though  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  the  country  might  have 
been  temporarily  depressed  by  it.*  But  we 
apprehend  that  the  very  reverse  has  been  the 
case  in  France.  This  extraordinary  agglom- 
eration of  the  labouring  classes  in  towns  is 
the  result,  not  of  increased  energy  in  the 
production  of  wealth,  but  of  increased  profu** 
sion  in  spending  it.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  works  carried  on  at  the  public  ex- 
pense  must  be  reg^ded,  in  spite  of  their 
magnificence,  as  nnproduciave ;  and  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  enormous  profits  have  been 
made,  and  large  fortunes  rapidly  accumu- 
lated, yet  these  profits  are  for  the  most  part 
the  result  of  speculation ;  they  do  not  denote 
any  real  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth, 
and  they  are  spent  almost  as  rapidly  as  they 
are  made. 

*  We  obMrvethat  onr  respectable  oontemporaxy, 
the  '*  BconomJBt,"  in  cQmmenting  on  these  facta 
(1st  February,  1857)  affects  to  be  astonlBhed  at  the 
assertian  that  the  accnmnlation  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation in  towna  can  be  regarded  as  a  diminutiGu  in  . 
theproductionof  national  wealth  and  a  symptom 
of  declining  national  prosperity.  But  tbere  is  no 
flimilafity  between  the  caiues  which  led  to  an  anali. 
ogoufl  movement  of  the  rural  population  in  Eng- 
md  and  the  causes  which  are  producing  that 
movement  hi  France,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing consideiattons  in  the  text. 


It  is  roagblj  bat  wd  believe  fairly  eom- 
puted,  that  within  this  period  apwaiids  of  a 
milliard'  of  francs,  or  forty  milUone  sterling, 
has  been  made  on  the  Bonne  of  Paris  by  the 
holders  of  the  varions  stocks  marketable 
there ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  present 
marketable  valae  of  these  stocks  is  or  has 
been  augmented  by  that  enormons  amount 
daring  the  present  reign.  This  0am  has  been 
thrown  for  the  most  part  into  the  hands  of 
private  persons,  who,  when  they  have  been 
wise  enough  to  realize  the  resalts  of  their 
good  fortune,  have  found  themselves  posi- 
tively  enriched  to  very  large  amounts.  Their 
habits,  their  expenditure,  their  tastes,  have 
expanded  in  the  same  proportion",  and  as  the 
ilrst  use  made  of  Mb  easily  acquired  wealth 
lb  to  spend  it  with  profusion,  the  stream 
poured  through  the  coffstn  of  tbe  rich  has 
^veu  an  amazing  lihpulse  to  every  braneh  of 
hidostry  ;  and  by  increasing  the  demand  fbr 
labor,  it  may  serve,  of  itself,  to  acooant  for 
a  large  increase  of  the  metropolitan  popala- 
tion  of  Paris.  But  as  no  real  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  produelave  talue  of  these 
InvestmeAts  of  capital,  the  money  thas  ac- 
quired and  spent  is  in  fact  a  portion  of  the 
national  capital,  and  not  of  tbe  nattonal  sav- 
^nes. 

What  then,  we  may  be  asked,  is  the  catiie 
Imd  the  nature  of  this  sudden  and  enonnoos 
rise  in  the  value  of  property  Which  is' by  its 
nature  of  the  most  fluctuating  and  uncertain 
description  t  No  doubt  the  restoration  of 
order  by  the  authority  of  a  Govemmefit  whioh 
was  able  and  willing  to  rescue  property  ftom 
the  theories  of  the  socialistb  and  the  Violenee 
bf  mobs,  had  a  considerable  and  a  legitiniate 
effect  in  raising  the  value  of  things  whiob 
liad  been  depressed  during  the  short  and  evil 
days  of  the  second  Republic,  and  in  restoring 
to  France  much  of  that  prosperity  whioh  she 
enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
until  the  very  eve  of  the  24th  Febfuary, 
1848.  But  the  Government  did  not  rest 
here.  It  applied  itself  to  the  enooaragement 
at  colossal  schemes  for  the  increase,  whether 
real  or  apparent,  of  value  in  all  tbe  market- 
able stocks  on  the  Bourse.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  French  railroads  immediately  became 
the  objects  of  the  most  extraordinary  favors. 
-The  nulroad  companies  held  them  under  oel^ 
tain  leases  conceded  to  them  by  the  State  for 
Mrtain  limited  periods :  tbe  shorter  the  period 
was,  the  worse  the  bargam  for  the  company 
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and  the  better  eveDtuafly  for  the  publle.    By 
a  series  of  transadklis  and  arraDgemeots, 
which  were  comneiiced  in  1852,  between  the 
principal  oompairies  and  tbe  Govenment, 
these  oonoessions  were  sxtsndedin  some  in* 
stances  from  tiiirtjr  to  vinetf-ftine  yean/  so 
that,  by  a  draft  <m  potftnify,  the  actiul 
holders  of  shares  found  themadves  posBened 
of  a  property  far  more  valuable  than  that 
they  had  onfpM\\y  agreed  to  tidee ;  and  Ik  is 
sbaroely  neoessary  to  odd  that  the  persoDs  by 
whose  inflaence  these  arrangements  were  made 
were  not  Bk>#  to  profit  by  them  in  tbefar  pri< 
vate  capadty.    So  also  facililies  were  pmk 
for  the  amalgamatioa  of  imporfeMit  Ones, 
which  had  the  eflbet  of  aefeoring  the  eompa* 
flies  horn  eompetidou,  uid  giving  tbem  a 
virttial  monopoly.    Again,  &e   compaiiiei 
have  been  authorised  by  tbe  Government  to 
iesue  debentures  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  by 
wfaich  means  a  larger  ihare  of  the  profits  has 
l)ecome  divisible  among  tbe  sfaazehiMaSiaDd 
in  some  instaaees  'a  poitiofi  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  tbendlway  hta  been  thrown 
on  Ibis  floating  debt,  to  increase  the  diri- 
dends.    These  expedients  are  aot  altoge^er 
new  to  us,  or  unknown  in   this  country. 
They  very  nearly  resemble  tbe  ariafices  by 
which  the  ''^  Railway  Kiag ''  oontinaed  for  a 
time  to  force  up  the  valoe  of  railway  prop- 
erty, to  indace  large  notnbefs  of  efeduloui 
persons  to  imagine  that  they  owed  a  fbrtuae 
to  Mr.  Hudson's  abflity,  aad  thus  for  a  time 
to  give  an  artificial  stimulda  by  the  apparent 
production  of  wealth.    We  fear  that  many 
of  the  operatieas  which  have  been  set  on  foot 
by  some  of  the  agents  of  the  Vwooh  Govern- 
ment are  not  more  eooad  than  Mr.  Hodson^s 
sebetnes ;  bat  they  hate  become  ineakmlably 
greater  in  extent,  and  have  ienaibly  aflbeted 
the  property  and  popolatloa  of  the  whole 
empire. 

Loans  hare  been  tendered  to  public  sub- 
scription, on  terms  which  aeemed  to  offer  a 
certain  and  easy  pn>flt  to  tbe  fortnnate  sub- 
scribers, and  of  course  the  lists  w«re  filled 
with  avidity.  Instltntions  like  the  Credii 
MobiUer  Were  contrived  to  fei^ilitate  everj 

*  The  origjnBl  coDcessions  of  the  lines  of  rail 
road  by  the  State  to  the  workins  companies  tmdei 
Lonh  PhiUp|>e'8  reign  were  for  uu>it  periods :  thai 
of  the  Chemm  da  Nord  for  86  yean ;  tiiat  of  Avig 
non  and  Marseilles,  83  years;  that  of  Paris  anc 
Strasbnig,  44  yean;  tliat  of  the  Centre,  40  yean 
thatof  Tooia  to  Nantes.  84|  that  of  Orleans  to  Bor 
deauz,  28  years.  All  these  terms  have  been  enor 
mously  extended. 
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sort  of  i|)Miikftion ;  tbe  rate  of  diaoouxit  was 

keptdowtt  hj  the  inteneention  of  the  State ; 
nca  the  Bank  of  Fmnee  wae  induced  to  bay 
g»ld  ia  this  oountry  above  its  value,  and  to. 
kU  ifc  in  Paris  below  its  value,  and  this  ooa- 
tiDDouIj  for  ttianj  months,  at  a  loss  of  up- 
nidfl  of  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  for  no 
aeiifioe  is  thong;bt  too  great  to  keep  up  an 
ippeannee  of  unbounded  prosperity. 

This  skato  of  thingiB  baa  been  judiciously 
dMcribed  by  M,.HuBBon  in  the  work  before 
u,  iB  <me  of  the  causes  which  have  tonded 
todeiange  the  relations  existing  in  France 
between  the  population  and  the  supply  of 
M.  Heaaya: 

"  This  eonfartoa,  whiob  is  kept  up  by  tbe 
leiwDSB  of  some  men^  and  by  toe  ipioranoe 
•f  othen,  drives  to  the  Bourse  multitudes  of 
vaiten  upon  fortune.  The  purchase  of  in- 
Totmeots  on  Stato  securities,  whether  from 
reaJiied  property  or  from  savings,  is  no  longer, 
uitoDce  was,  the  chief  object  of  the  trans- 
utioDB  carried  on  in  that  temple  of  money. 
Timfr-bwgains  have  superseded  hand  jSae 
jmohaBes,  and  since  rauroads  and  limited 
lability  have  set  afloat  innumerable  enter- 
pm,  speculation  has  assumed  incalculable 
pioportioDs.  Nor  is  this  state  of  stock-job- 
wDg  confined  to  adventurers  or  eamblers ; 
it  hu  infected  men  engaged  in  liberal  pro- 
Moss,  and  many  an  example  might  be 
Rioted  from  men  who  ought  to  know  oetter, 
dt  who  have  pluQged  into  this  temnestuous 
tt  of  ra^  oaioolations.  Success  aoes  not 
^ajs  follow  this  pursuit  of  premiums  and 
idrances;  but  when  good  fortune  attends 
Aich  operations,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  spend 
^th  profusion  what  has  been  so  easily  gamed, 
^  tbe  greater  portion  of  these  windfalls  is 
Mmnonly:  lavished  on  personal  indul^noet. 
&  love  of  money,  the  natural  inoUnation 
for  nuilerial  luxuries,  and  the  impulses  of 
Tuiitj  soon  develop  these  seeds  of  extrava- 
I^Qce  and  display.  Who  can  wonder  then 
Kt  tbe  complaints  of  high  rents  and  expensive 
^bliihmentB  which  are  now  so  common 
**Bn  m  the  more  opulent  classes?  It  is  all 
•ttribnted  tb  oinNUBStandes,  and  the  ileoessify 
tf  keeping  op  a  social  posiiicm,  though  the 
>ttl  cause  is  the  love  of  indulgence ;  and 
tmidst  all  this  vulgar  splendor  many  a  man 
loob  back  with  regret  to  the  comparative 
■UDplicity  and  cheapness  of  former  times." 

No  doubt  these  sigps  of  increasing  wealth 
&K  not  altogether  fictitious.  A  people  as 
^tive,  industrious,  and  ingenious  as  the 
^nch,  blessed  with  great  natural  advan- 
^^,  and  stimulated  by  the  rapid  progress 
of  eivilizatlon,  cannot  fail  to  augment  its 


reeonroea.  The  system  of  rasboada  converg- 
ing to  one  point,  and  afibrding  to  the  whole 
country  a  cheap  and  rapid  mode  of  access  to 
tbe  capital,  materially  tends  to  increase  the 
powerful  attraction  which  Paris,  has  ever 
exercised  over  the  territory  of  Prance.  But 
the  fact  that  the  natural  augmentation  of 
the  population  has  been  almost  entirely  af^ 
rested  in  the  last  ton  years,  and  that  the 
{^wth  of  the  great  cities  must  be  altogether 
subtracted  from  the  rural  community,  is  cal- 
culated to  raise  doubts  of  the  reality  of  that 
wealth  which  glitters  with,  so  much  lustre  in 
the  streets  of  Paris  or  the  provincial  c^itala; 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this  check  can 
hardly  fail  to  toll  unfavorably  on  the  per- 
manent welfare  and  power  of  the  community. 

It  is,  however,  certain 'that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  departm«nta  which  are  sufier- 
ing  from  exoeptional  causes  of  distresp, — such 
as  inundations  or  failure  of  crops^the  gen- 
eral aspect  and  condition  of  the  French 
rural  population  shows  a -marked  improve- 
ment in  the  last  twenty  years.  £very  new 
house  is  better  built  and  bettor  arranged 
than  the  old  cottoges.  The  blue  linen  blouse 
is  not  the  only  garment  of  tixe  peasant  winter 
and  summer,  but  it  ia  worn  over  good  woollen 
clothing ;  the  bread  of  the  common  people 
is  whiter  and  purer,  and  the  consumption 
of  meat  increases.  Five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  in  a  small  market-town  of  Normandy 
which  we  bave  sometimes  visited,  there  lived 
but  one  butoher,  who  earned  a  precarioua 
subMsteace  from  the  neighboring  gentry ;  in 
the  same  town  there  are  now  nine  persons 
living  by  the  sale  of  meat*  The  same  pro- 
gxesa  is  even  more  striking  in  Touraine, 
Pioardy,  and  the  Environs  of  Paris.  But 
this  progress  in  the  well-beis^  of  the  oom- 
munil^  baa  nqt  led  to  any  corresponding  in- 
crease in  tbe  papulation.  On  the  contrary, 
whetbar  the  dootcinea  of  Mr.  Malthus  aie 
followed  or  not  in  that  country,  some  suqb 
check  as  he  contemplated  seems  powerfully 
to  operate  againet  the.  rapidity  of  increaae ; 
and  the  more  the  advantages  and  luxuries  of 
increasing  wealth  are  lelt  and  enjoyed,  tbe 
less  disposed  are  the  French  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  nnmerona  famiUea. 

The  rato  of  inereaao  ^  the  population  of 
Franca  is  known  to  have  been  extremely 
slow  evar  since  ais  aocurate  account  has  been 
taken  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  that  God- 
win waa  lad  to  supposes  in  hia  *<  Essay  on 
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Popnlation,"  that  the  human  speoies  is  more 
prolific  in  France  than  in  any  other  conntrj ; 
and  Buffon  stated,  that  in  Paris  each  mar- 
riage prodnced  in  his  time  four  children 
npon  an  ayerage',  and  that  |n  the  rural  parts 
five  at  least,  and  often  six,  was  a  very  com- 
mon proportios.  These  facts  were  either 
entirely  inaccurate,  or  are  now  at  least  sin- 
galarly  changed.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
thirty-seven  years  which  elapsed  from  1817 
to  1852,  the  mean  annual  increase  of  the 
population  of  France  was  only  155,929 ;  but 
from  1846  to  1851  this  increase  had  fallen  to 
76,000  per  annum ;  and  from  1851  to  1856 
to  51,200.  The  progress  of  the  population 
in  France  has  at  all  times  been  a  problem 
not  easily  explained ;  for  although,  as  Mr. 
Malthus  observed  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  the  number  of  small  farmers  and  pro- 
prietors in  that  country  had  always  a  most 
powerful  tendency  to  encourage  population, 
yet  the  actual  increase  is  remarkably  slow. 
Mr.  Laing,  who  is  an  energetic  partisan  of 
the  subdivision  of  land,  takes  a  precisely 
opposite  view  of  its  effects.  He  maintains 
that  a  division  of  property  by  a  law  of  suc- 
cession different  in  principle  to  the  feudal,  is 
the  true  check  upon  over-population ;  and 
that  in  raising  the  civilization,  habits,  mode 
of  living,  and  prudence  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  community  by  a  w:ider  diffusion  of 
property  among  them ,  we  inoculate  the  whole 
mass  of  society  with  the  restraints  that  prop- 
erty carries  with  it.*  But  if  prudential 
considerations  are  the  real  cause  of  the 
check  to  population  In  France,  they  are 
rendered  more  acute  and  powerful  at  the 
present  time  not  by  any  positive  diminiition 
of  property,  but  by  a  relative  increase  in  the 
-  .  wants  of  society. 

Before  the  b^inning  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  whole  population  of  the  country 
was  estimated  by  the  National  Assembly  at 
'  twenty-six  millions ;  so  that  in  more  than 
sixty  years  the  total  increase  has  been  under 
fifby  per  cent.  In  1806  it  may  be  taken  at 
twenty-nine  millions ;  in  1820,  at  thirty 
millions ; — this  slender  increase  of  one  mil- 
lion in  fourteen  years  being  accounted  for 
by  the  frightful  consumption  of  human  life 
in  the  last  ten  yeajt  of  the  war.  The  prog- 
ress in  the  next  twenty  years  was  more 
rapid,  for  it  had  risen  in  1841  to  thirty-four 
millions  and  a  quarter ;  but  from  that  time 
*  LaiDg*8  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  dii^.  x. 


to  the  present  the  augmentation  has  been 
almost  insensible.  Yet  during  a  portion  of 
this  period  France  has  continued  to  make 
considerable  progress  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry; her  agriculture  is  improved;  and 
she  has  not  been  engaged  in  any  of  tboR 
wars  which  consumed,  fVom  1740  to  1815,  bo 
large  a  share  of  her  male  population.  Tbe 
check  disoloaed  by  the  last  census  is  still 
more  unlocked  for,  and  it  oan  only  be  ez' 
plained  by  causes  distinct  from  those  which 
are  commonly  supposed  by  the  eoonomisto  to 
govern  the  multiplication  of  the  human 
species. 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations, 
the  remarkable  fact  is  pointed  out  by  M. 
Hussouy  that  the  proportion  of  birtbs  to  tbe 
number  of  marriages,  and  likewise  to  the 
population,  tends  to  decrease  in  Faria 
Thus,  from  1817  to  1831,  there  was  in  Paris 
one  birth  to  26.87  inhabitants ;  but  from 
1846  to  1851  only  one  birth  to  31.98  inhabi- 
tants.   He  adds : 

<<  It  appears  from  these  returns  that  whiM 
the  number  of  marriages  increases,  that  of 
births  seems  to  decline,  which  attests  a 
decrease  in  the  fecundity  of  legitimate 
unions,  and  discloses  an  evident  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  fathers  of  families  b£!  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  and  of  providing  for 
their  offspring.  The  cause  must  doubtle« 
be  traced  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
division  of  inheritances,  whose  certain  elfoet 
is  to  divide  property  more  and  more."-* 
(Husson,  p.  lo.) 

It  is,  therefore,  altogether  to  immigration 
from  other  parts  of  France,  and  not  to  oat^ 
aral  increase,  that  the  reoent  inoreose  of 
population  in  the  Department  of  the  Sane 
must  be  attributed.  Including  all  births 
whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate  (the  latter 
being  to  the  former  in  the  proportion  of 
rather  more  than  one-third),  the  popalfttioft 
of  the  capital  is  stationary,  as  far  as  it  ia 
afifocted  by  natural  oaoses.  Nay,  in  the 
period  which  elapsed  ttam  1846  to  1851| 
owing  to  the  storms  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera,  there  was  a  decreaA 
in  the  native  population  of  Paris  of  2,724 
by  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  and  of 
5,328  by  emigration.*     The  change  indi* 

♦  It  is  a  curious  exemplification  of  the  effects  oj 
revolutions  on  society,  toat  the  deaths  which  o<^ 
curred  in  France  during  tiie  turbulent  year  184S 
were  082,008,  or  about  150,000  more  than  they  had 
been  in  any  year  since  the  great  cholera  year  o£ 
1882.    In  1849  the  bhihs  hi  all  Franoe  only  ex- 
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mted  bj  the  lasi  oensua  is,  therafore,  as  sud- 
den as  1%  is  eaonnoas ;  and  so  little  was  it 
foieKen,  that  M.  Husbod,  writing  last  year 
htfyn  the  completion  of  the  census,  says : 
'*  It  is  probable  the  oensos  of  1856  will  not 
show  a  firesh  augmentation."  ^ 

fiaring  thus  far  considered  these  remark- 
ible  facts  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
afiieial  vetnnis,  and  some  of  the  causes  to 
which  thej  may  be  attributed,  let  us  now 
obserfc  their  social  consequences.  The 
movement  which  is  thus  going  on  has  the 
twofold  eflbct  of  diminishing  idl  thai  tends 
to  the  production  of  agricultural  wealth, 
or,  in  otiier  words,  of  food,  in  the  country ; 
and  at  the  same  time  (if  results  so  contra- 
dictory can  be  said  to  exist  together),  of 
iutticasiiig  the  powers  of  consumption  in  the 
towns  snd  of  stimulating  the  demand.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  a  diminution  of  agri- 
eultnral  labor  by  the  large  draughts  of  men, 
in  the  most  active  years  of  life,  who  are  at- 
tracted to  the  towns  by  high  wages ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
apital  employed  in  agriculture  at  the  Tcry 
time  when  it  is  most  required  to  develop  the 
mouroes  of  the  country,  or  to  supply  by 
■achinery  the  scarcity  of  hands,  beoiuse 
powerful  temptations  hare  been  held  out  to 
the  peasantry  to  engage  in  speculations,  to 
lend  tbsir  capital  to  the  State,  and  to  divert 
tbeir  aavinga  from  the  most  natural  and 
leeore  mode  of  **investment.  So  strongly 
bss  capital  been  diverted  from  investments 
ia  hmd,  that  although  personal  property  of 
eertain  kinds  has  risen  enormously  in  value 
during  the  present  reign,  land  has  not  yet 
aeoiered  the  value  it  had  in  France  before 
the  Bevolntion  of  1848 ;» and  this  in  qnteof 
the  wdMcnown  passion  of  the  French  peas- 
antry to  aeqoire  it.  Again ,  this  diversion  of 
capital  to  speculative  objects  has  contributed 
to  diminish  the  facilities  of  obtaining  money 
on  aortgiga,  or  of  borrowing  capital  for  ag* 
ncaltoml  improvements,  except  at  a  very 
kigfa  r&te  of  interest.  Nor  will  this  appear 
astonishing  when  it  is  remembered  that 
France  has  bad  to  raise  in  the  last  three  years, 
by  extmordinary  loans  and  advances,  about 
eighty  millions  sterling  for  war  expenses, 
and  abont  sixty-six  millions  sterling  for  the 
execution  of  railways  now  in  progress.    The 

r«eded  the  deaths  by  18,468,  beins  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  difference  between  b&tbt  and  deaths 
inoidinary  yesn. 
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truth  is,  that  the  vast  apparent  wealth  of 
Ffttnoe  under  Louis  Napoleon  means  that  she 
has  spent  her  money  with  extraordinary  pro- 
fnsion^-not  that  she  has  augmented  her  sav« 
ings,  or  improved  her  capital. 

Hence,  by  an  inevitable  result,  there  is  k 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  agricultural 
produce  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions 
which  is  astonishing  in  its  amount,  though 
not  astonishing  when  its  true  causes  are 
brought  to  light.  Those  causes,  we  agree 
with  M.  Husson,  do  not  He,  as  is  commonly 
supposed  in  France,  in  the  influx  of  Califor- 
nian  or  Australian  gold.  Had  the  supplies 
of  the  country  kept  paoe  with  the  demand 
^-as  they  might  easily  have  done  with  a 
more  efficient  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  by 
opening  the  ports  to  foreign  trade — ^prices 
might  not  have  risen ;  but  just  as  men  found 
they  had  more  money,  or  the  semblance  of 
money,  to  spend  on  their  physical  wants, 
the  means  of  supplying  those  wants  dimin- 
ished in  the  home  market,  and  owing  to 
the  prohibitive  system  which  still  disgraces 
the  French  Tariff,  the  foreign  market  is  not 
open  to  the  nation.  Several  accidental  dr- 
cumstanoes  contributed  to  aggravate  these 
evils.  The  harvests  of  1855  and  1855  were, 
in  the  greater  part  of  France,  below  the 
average :  they  were  badly  got  in,  and  the 
want  of  hands  was  most  severely  felt  at  the 
critical  moment  which  was  to  secure  the 
provision  of  the  year.  The  stores  sent  to 
support  large  bodies  of  troops  employed 
abroad,  but  fod  in  great  part  from  home, 
were  not  InconsidenU^le,  and  contributed  to 
affect  the  markets.  The  failure  of  the  vine 
for  several  successive  years  is  a  still  more 
serious  privation ;  for  whilst  it  deprives  the 
wine-grower  of  his  income,  it  deprives  the 
consumer  of  one  of  the  most  essential  neces- 
saries of  life ;  the  common  liquor  sold  in  the 
wine-shops  of  Paris  has  risen  from  60  or  80 
to  90  and  100  centimes  a  litre :  the  average 
wholesale  price  from  35  francs  a  hectolitre 
to  57  francs.  In  'the  rural  districts  the  dif* 
ference  is  far  greater,  and  wine  has  almost 
ceased  to  be  the  beverage  of  tiie  people. 
Brandy  is  become  even  more  scarce,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  history  large  quantities  of 
corn  spirit  are  exported  to  France  from  this 
country  for  use  or  re-exportation,  after  hav- 
ing paid  the  British  excise  duty. 

The  French  ^Government,  aware  of  the 
perils  attending  this  state  of  thlngii,  and 
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aUrmed  Vy  ^  effects  of  high  pnrices  ftnci 
Boasoity  on  ib»  Taet  ibaasea  of  conBum- 
ec8»  wboflk  thoy  bave  incoiMtderately  en- 
oouniged  to  flook  to  tho  towiiB,  rewrt  to 
artificial  meana.  of  iiogalat  abaurditiy  and 
OKteaTaganoe,  which  serve  in  cealitj  only  to 
itHsrease  tbo  evil.  Instead  of  allowing  the 
Boaroity  to  |»oddce  its  own  natatel  resnlts, 
by  limiting  eonsamption,  they  stiinalate 
oonsomption  by  a  forced  seduction  of  prices. 
The  bakers  of  Paris  were  placed  under  the 
stricter  control  of  the  administration,  and 
compelled  to  sell  flour  and  bread  for  less 
than  they  were  worthy  the  difference  being 
made  op  by  an  aUowance  from  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  which  haa  thus  run  several  millions 
into  debt.  It  may  here  be  observed,  for  the 
information  of  those  who  profess  a  servile 
admiration  of  the  imperial  institutions,  that 
the  governing  body  of  the  city  of  Paris, 
which  adts  in  the  name  of  that  great  civic 
oommonity,  is  in  reality  no  corporation  at 
all,  but  a  mere  government  board  appointed 
to  manage  the  affiiira  of  the  city ;  having, 
therefore,  no  rights  and  no  will  of  its  own, 
bnt  being  a  mere  instrument  of  the  State  in 
the  guise  of  manioipal  authority*  Hence,  the 
Ville.de  Pdris  had  no  choice  but  to  lend  it- 
self to  tiiese  absurdities,  and  the  resolt  is 
that  tbo  government  his  novLSonto  difficulty 
in  finding  men  who  will  consent  to  fill  the 
degraded  offices  of  the  dvie  magistracy. 

The  price  of  butcher^  meat  has  also  been 
iegolated  by  authority,  though  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  el^t  of  these  restrictions 
on  th^  side  of  meat  is  amusing.  Tbe  difller^ 
ent  parts  of 'the  animals  slaughtered  at  the 
abatt^rs  are  classed  jn  categorks,  tbe  price 
of  each  category  being  fixed  by  the  police. 
It|  therefore,  beoomes  the  interest  of  the 
^  batcher  to  pass  off  the  meat  of  inferior  animals 
as  thebest  that  can  be  procured,  and  the  donso^ 
quence  is  a  general  decline  in  the  quality  of 
tbe  meat  brought  to  market ;  it  no  longw  pays 
to  kill  the  finest  animals,  or  to  fhtten  tiiem 
at  a  great  expense,  and  consequently  eow- 
beef  a»4  lean  mutton  aow  eKercise  the  ing»- 
anity  <^  the  f^neh  cuisine. 

Another  cause  of  dlsttMs  and  expense  is 
tlie  great  rise  In  the  price  irif  lodgings  and 
tents  throughout  Paris.  It>may  readily  be 
conceived  that  if  900,060:  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  population  of  the  Department  of 
^0  Seine  in  the  last  five  yesirs,  tbe  diffioulty 
of  lodging  them  is  not  smaU.    Butai  the 


very  same  time  the  vast  improvements  exe- 
cuted in  Paris  by  the  Imperial  Government 
have  demolished  many  thousands  of  the  hab- 
itations of  the  poorer  classes,  «iid  driven 
them  firom  the  centre  of  the  capital  to  the 
Buburbf.  Even  there  houses  are  not  to  be 
found  for  these  multitudes  ;  and  we  are  as- 
sored,  on  good  authority,  that  during  tbe  last 
winter  rents  have  been  paid  to  the  owners  of  ^ 
land  near  the  barrih^  for  persnssion  to  en* 
arnip  without  the  walls,  and  thus  strange  set- 
tlements of  these  Bedouins  of  dvilisation 
have  b^en  formed  ronnd  the  most  polished 
and  splendid  city  in  Europe. 

Althou^  the  pressure  arising  from  these 
caoses  has  been  most  intense  in  Faria,  and 
the  large  towns,  it  is  powerfully  felt  through- 
out the  country.     The  drain  on  provisions 
and  the  attraction  of  the  tovms  has  aflected 
the  very  source  of  these  commodities ;  they 
have  become  scarce  and  dear,  where  they  had 
been  habitnally  most  abundant  and  cheop; 
and  probably  the  uoprecedeated  rise  in  prices 
in  the  rural  districts  has  inoreaaed  the  evil 
by  inducing  greater  numbers  of  emigrants  to 
attempt  to  better  their  oendition    in    the 
towns.    High  prices  produced  firom  canaes  of 
this  nature  are  of  no  real  advantage,  even  to 
tbe  ngriculliuial  classes  of  the  nation^  for  ere 
long  they  are  tiiemselves  afibcted  by  the  same 
tide;   and  whilst  measures  are    tidcan    to 
lighten,  by  artificial  means,  the  Imaaediate 
burden  on  the  town  population,  the  same  in- 
flaanae  which  atfirabts  larger  supplies  to  the 
towns  snbtratfta    them  from  the  xsonntry. 
Haoee,  an  this  aoramble,  the  ■  psaaant  is  ex* 
posed  to  be  sacrificed,  or  at  least  to   be 
sqneeeedy  in  order  to  provide  against  Ihe  more 
formidable  omctiona  of  the  oaturiff ;  and  the 
current  which  has  aet  in  from  the  hiral  de- 
partments to  the  towns  afibrda  an  vnanswer- 
able  proof  that  an  impression  ensta  among 
the  peasantry  in  &vor  of  the  superior  oondi* 
tion  «nd    advantages  of  the  townspeople. 
Statomenti  like  that  which  M.  HnsSBB  (him- 
sdf  an  officer  of  tbe  Prefaeture  of  tbe  fietne) 
has  just  pnblished,  am  not  caloolaled   to 
diminish  tbia  iaipresmn.    On  ^e  aontcary. 
tiie  pictina  he  draws  of  the  fiavora  hMnehedl 
by  absolute  power  on  tbe  inhabitanta  of  the 
capital  woold  fill  vrith  amaaepiwt  n  peasant 
of  the  Limooain,  of  Brittany,  or  even  of  Bur^ 
gundy,  inured  to  the  hatdahipa  of  a  different 
loty  but  looking  to  the  Government  as  the 
power  by  which  that  lot  is  tor  be  fanproved. 
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Tbis  ttmiiaaft,  which  is  finrced  hj  the  state 
oftbe  ooontrj.on  the  least  obssrraiit  as  well 
M  OB  the  rndst  SntdUgent  dasssB,  saggeste 
the  last  and  noet  dDdtraoture  lessofei  we  shall 
(inw£rani  tkese  xetfanis.  .  The  psoBaotrf  6f 
fruee,  in  spite  of  their  pB^adices  «Dd  imi- 
peri8elioiis,aM  Tegtoded  by  those  who  know 
tbeia  wsll  as  ihe  laoit  faesithy,  vigoxousy  and 
u»poi]ed  {Mirtiofa  6f  ih^  natkm.  The  Revi- 
olaftioa  which  gate  them  their  mdepeodenee^ 
which  foeoxed  to  then  iheir  propevty,  and 
vhieh  has  ended  by  a  stgnal  manifestation 
of  Uieir  political  power,  has  not  yet  depraved 
their  ehszaoter  or  oormpted  their  mannem. 
In  &ct,  althoQgh  they  owe  to  the  Rclroln>> 
tioQof  1789  the  improvement  in  their  oon*' 
4itioa  and  many  of  their  present  adyantags^ 
thennofal  of  thdr  grieranees  and  the  sat^- 
H&ctioB  of  their  desines  has  now  tendered 
them  the  leaofc  rovolationaiy  olaes  in  the 
htntk  eomfnbaUyi.  Theur  .passions  nte 
Boie  consflgv^iiw  than  obstroetive^  and  it 
ii  not  aneommon  to  detect  amongst  them  the 
Toyttme  pr^dloes  and  the  same  ignorainoe 
whieb  ebaraetertaod,  and  perhaps  still  ohai^ 
Mteriie,  the  High  Tory  country  gentleman 
b  England.  They  often  di^lay  a  pride  not 
ottbMoming  the  free  possoBsora  of  the  ooll, 
nvnd  in  some  degree  by  an  orerweening 
Mon  of  their  own  importance,  and  Vf  eoa- 
tenpt  for  those  dasses  of  the  nobility  and 
^  bimr^eouief  whose  privileges  have  sue* 
MUTdy  emmbled  into  the  dost.  Keen  to 
neon  in  their  dealings,  they  have  not  lost 
^t  lelf-respeot  which  msnifssts  itself  by 
^<)Beify  md  c^d  ihith.  Tbrongfaout  the 
H  from  Akatia  to  Finist^re,  and  horn 
^tdy  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  likeness  that 
pVTadm  thes^  men  isee  strong,  that  in  any 
pna  emeiigeney  the  preeomption  is  they 
*ill  feel,  think,  and  act  alike ;  for  with 
^  no  rifal  infloeaeei  of  penonal  ambi* 
^  arise  to  divide  or  arrest  the  current  of 
their  oommon  Interast  and  their  common 
i>*tinek  Hence  the  wonderM  nnanimity 
^itb  which  they  gave  their  nndivided  snp- 
^  to  Louis  Napoleon  in  each  of  his  snc- 
eenire  aj^Mals  by  unlvexsal  suffrage  to  that 
^electoral  body  ;  and  hence  their  univer- 
^  conviction  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
i&entB  or  the  fiinlts  of  their  present  ruler, 
h«  ii  at  least  ft'ruler  of  their  own  making. 

^  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
Stance  sinoe  1789  had  thrown  into  the 
l^ds  of  the  peasantry  a  large  proportion  of 


the  land  of  the  oonntry.  As  every  owner 
of  land,  whether  of  a  large  or  of  a  small 
est»te,  has  an  equal  vote^  the  peasantry  hold 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  ftanc^iise* 
The  Constitutional  monarchy  had  unwisely 
debased  this  large  dam  of  th6  hu&dholdeis 
Of  Fsaaoe  horn  political  power ;  but  by  that 
prinoiple  sf  society  which  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  deep^flealed  and  irresistible  con- 
ditions of  political  existence,  no  sooner 
were  the  SKisting  institutions  of  the  country 
overthrown,  than  the  supreme  power  in  the 
State  reverted  as  it  were  to  its  source,  in  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  There,  and  there  alone^ 
the  government  of  the  second  Empire  has  a 
basis ;  that  is  the  matki,  if  not  the  sole,  oo»- 
dkion  of  the  present  tranquil  submission  of 
Fhttoe  t4>  a  form  of  sovereignty  whiefa  hal 
aonUiilated  every  eemblanee  of  freedom; 
atid  the  only  claim  to  originality  we  can  din* 
eover  in  the  fabric  raieed  by  the  Bmperor 
Napoleon  HI. ,  is  his  discovery  thsrt  a  govern- 
ment laay  be  founded  mod  maintained,  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  by  the  sole  eup- 
poet  of  the  landed  peasantry,  in  spite  of  the 
disaffBction  of  the  towns,  the  inversion  of  the 
upper  mmks,  and  the  ridicule  and  vitupera*- 
tieii  of  the  educated  classes.  The  peasantry 
were  roused  by  the  exerdise  of  universel 
saffmjge  to  the  oonseionsn^ss  of  polltieal 
povrer ;  but  it  would  be  a  complete  error  to 
snppote  thai  it  wide  diffusion  of  the  franchise 
amopgst  tiisit  clflisi  of  society  tends  to  free 
govemmtot  and  Hbeial  principles.  Im 
France  the  result  haa  been  just  the  revene« 
Unable  toeaescise  ibbat  power  by  any  direct 
machinery  of  their  own,  they  delegated  it 
alnolutoly^  and  in  the  moat  simple  form,  to 
one  man ;  and  they hriew  without  repugnaaoe 
the  uses  wfaSch  mny  be  made  of  that  power 
a^inst  liberties  and  ri^is  to  which  they 
m^  etrangem,  provided  their  own  indefsnd* 
enoe  and  aioendanoy  be  respected,  and  their 
own  pr^dioes  and  passions  flattened,  by  the 
Head  of  the  State. 

If  these  views  of  the  present  politioal  oon« 
dition  of  France  are  correct,  it  is  evident 
that  the  movement  of  the  popnhition  die- 
dosed  by  the  returns  of  the  last  censas  ii 
preoisely  that  which  is  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  and  future  statnlity  of  the  Imperial 
Qovemment,  and,  indeed,  of  society  itself. 

The  dais  of  the  popahition,  in  which  the 
rimin  strength  of  the  GovemmeBt  lies,  ap* 
psam  to  be'deereaiing ;  the  ohss^f  the  pop* 
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tdation  most  adrerse  to  its  pretensions,  most 
impatient  of  authority,  most  difficult  to 
govern  in  an  hour  of  excitement,  is  con- 
stantly augmented.  Every  man  who  quits 
his  native  village  by  the  high  road  to  Paris, 
leaves  behind  him  the  better  half  of  his  na- 
tuie,  and,  above  all,  those  qualities  which 
make  him  a  good  subject.  He  is  absorbed 
into,  and  identified  with,  that  stormy  sea  of 
the  great  capital,  ^here  political  agitation, 
once  roused,  soon  rises  to  the  tempest  of 
revolution.  He  exchanges  the  modest  exist- 
ence, the  regular  but  certain  employment, 
and  the  strict  economy  of  rural  life,  for  the 
more  exciting,  precarious,  and  costly  life  of 
town  labor.  He  will  never  revert  to  the 
humble,  persevering,  and  invaluable  toil  of 
his  rural  condition.  'Instead  of  living  by 
the  careful  improvement  of  his  own, re- 
sources, he  becomes  a  paid  servant  or  work- 
man of  the  State,  chargeable  in  one  form  or 
another  on  the  resources  of  the  country. 
Should  these  fail,  the  chances  are  that  he 
becomes  a  recruit  in  that  disorderly  army 
which  has  more  than  once  triumphed  over 
the  regular  forces  of  powerful  governments, 
and  at  any  rate  he  can  no  longer  be  relied 
on  by  the  Government  for  support.  In  fact, 
if  a  crisis  of  real  difficulty  were  to  arise,  as 
some  day  it  must  arise,  the  existence  in  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  of  this  vast  redun- 
dant population,  brought  thither  by  the  in- 
considerate munificence  of  tho  State,  and 
taught  to  expect  that  the  State  will  provide 
for  it  all  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  the 
most  formidable  danger  that  can  threaten  a 
government. 

On  the  numerical  strength  of  the  popula-. 
tion  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  on  that 
of  the  most  important  part  of  that  popula- 
tion, this  absorbing  power  of  Pftris  and  the 
greaA  towns  must  continue  to  produce  a  mis- 
chievous effect.  The  ordinary  rule  of  socie- 
ties is  held  to  be,  that  high  wages  and  abun- 
dant food  tend  to  promote  marriage  and  to 
stimulate  the  increase  of  the  population. 
^  The  liberal  reward  of  labor,",  says  Adam 
Smith,  "as  it  is  the  effect  of  increasing 
wealth,  BO  it  is  the  cause  of  increasing  popu- 
lation." But  the  example  before  us  shows 
that  these  propositions  must  be  taken  with 
some  reserve.  The  reward  of  labor  is  more 
liberal  in  great  towns  than  in  rural  districts ; 
but  this  circumstance  may  be  combined  with 
other  causes  oniavorable  to  the  natnxml  in* 


crease  of  the  race.  Hence,  in  Paris  the 
population  may  be  said,  on  the  comparison 
of  births  and  deaths,  to  diminish  or  to  re- 
main stationary;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  reproductive  power  of  tho 
person^  of  either  sex  who  are  attracted  to 
the  capital,  is  diminished  by  the  positions  in 
which  they  are  placed  there.  Thus,  the 
same  causes  which  have  led  to  this  rapid  a^ 
cumulation  in  the  capital,  also  tend  indi- 
rectly to  the  decline  of  the  population  in  the 
rural  departments.* 

Agaip,  the  doctrine  of  the  soundest  vrriters 
on  the  theory  of  population  has  established 
the  law  which  connects  the  increase  of  the 
human  race  with  the  supply  of  food ;  and 
the  tendency  of  population  to  outrun  the 
supply  of  food  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of 
society  and  the  chief  causes  of  distress.    Bat 
as  over-consumption  may  arise  from  numbers, 
so  also  it  may  arise  from  wealth,  or  from  the 
prodigal  expenditure  of  capital.     It  may 
hSippen,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
in  France  it  has  happened,  that  by  a  sudden 
development  of  the  resources  of  large  claaaea 
in  the  community,  these  classes  are  enabled 
to  eat  and  drink  more  food,  to  purchase  food 
of  a  better  quality,  and  generally  to  increase 
their  consumption  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
But  unless  the  supply  of  these  commodities 
be  actually  augmented  in  the  same  ratio,  it 
follows  that  the  increased  consumption  by 
these  prosperous  classes  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a  diminished  consumption  by 
the  poor,— what  is  a  luxury  to  the  former 
begets  scarcity  to  the  latter, — and  the  burdei& 
falls  with  increased  weight  on  those  who  axe 
least  able  to  bear  it.    We  have  shown  that 
in  France  the  supply  and  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing food  is  by  no  means  on  the  increase. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  diminishing  by  the 
withdrawal  of  labor  and  capital  from  agri- 
cultural pursuits.    But  the  more  the  supply 
declines^  the  more  are  men  driven  to  seek  to 
improve  their  conditions  by  other  employ- 

*  We  may  here  observe  that  the  increase  c$! 
population  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  five  yean 
and  a  half  which  have  olapfled  since  the  British] 
Census  of  1S61,  ia  beUeved  by  the  Begistrar-Gex^ 
end  to  be  1,167,000,  that  of  the  population  o 
France  being  in  about  the  same  time  266,000.  Btai 
the  population  of  France  is,  in  round  numbers 
double  that  of  Endand  and  Wales;  and  as  the  ixv 
crease  of  popula^n  in  the  latter  cmmtry  is  abm€> 
hUehf  four  tunes  and  a  half  greater  than  tiie  ix^ 
crease  in  the  former  country,  it  follows  t>%^< 
reiativdji  the  increase  of  population  in  this  perioc 

in  England  and  Wales  is  fiMietJsiei  greater  tbaa   l 
is  la  Frsttoe. 
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B0Dti,and  henoe  the  Inznrjand  ezpenditare 
which  gm  so  muoh  Bplesdor  and  activity  to 
the  towiu,  18  the  Ytrj  caase  which  produces 
Bumj  of  the  symptoms  of  scarcity  and  a  re- 
dseed  popoktion  in  the  country. 

Il  is  scarcely  necessary  to  follow  to  its 
more  remote  consequences  the  effects  of  a 
itate  of  things  so  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
opention  of  natural  causes,  and  so  injurious 
to  maoy  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  com- 
nonitj.  But  we  cannot  forbear  noting  the 
probable  consequences  of  a  decline  of  popu- 
laUos  in  the  rural  districts,  as  they  affect 
tbe  State  in  the  two  great  departments  of 
taxation  and  of  military  service. 

Ilie  taxes  levied  in  the  towns  of  France, 
vbether  for  municipal  or  fot  national  pur- 
pon,  may  generally  be  regarded  as  taxes  on 
eoDflomption;  the  taxes  levied  in  the  rural 
districts  are  taxes  on  production .  It  is  pretty 
generally  admitted,  that  although  the  in- 
mtang  luxury,  expenditure,  and  capital  of 
tin  towns  may,  in  some  degree,  augment  the 
foraer  source  of  revenue,  it  is  extremely 
diicalt  to  add  a  centime  to  the  burdens  borne 
^7  the  latter.  Hence,  the  insurmountable 
diieolty  of  making  any  real  addition  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  £mpire,  even  during 
the  emeigency  of  the  war ;  and  hence  the 
^^omtj  of  providing  for  the  whole  extraor^ 
binary  expenses  of  the  wi^r  by  loans,  offered 
oaoonditionsso  fiavorableto  the  lender  and 
^  liimdvantageous  to  the  borrower,  as  to 
ittnet  from  all  dasses  of  the  population  the 
Hoating  capital  of  the  country.  The  poeses- 
m  of  a  paramount  politics^  power  by  the 
^  class  which  is  most  impatient  of  taxa- 
tioQ,  and  least  able  to  pay  additional  taxes, 
>  ao  effectual  check  on  the  powe^  of  the 
State  to  augment  the  legitimate  revenue  of 
tbe£mpire ;  it  is,  therefore,  by  the  artificial 
naonce  of  credit  that  the  extraordinary  ex- 
P^tore  of  'the  present  reign  is  chiefly  sup- 
plied. 

Bot  Uiis  consideration  applies  with  far 
Sn^r  force  to  the  military  conscription — a 
^  on  the  able-bodied  male  population  itself, 
boroQ  to  a  much  greater  extent  by  the  peas- 
^tiy  who  are  drawn  for  service  in  the  Im- 
pttial  armiee  than  by  the  townsmen,  who  find 
agroond  of  exemption,  in  their  diminutive 
itatoie  or  their  enfeebled  constitutions.  A 
P^t  military  Power  like  Arance  owes  a 
^^fgs  portion  of  her  political  importance  to 
^  power  of  levyug  troep^;  and  it  is  im- 


possible to  deny  that  a  diminution  of  the 
population  in  fiftyrfour  rural  departments 
betokens  a  diminution  in  the  elements  of  her 
military  strength.  Moreover,  in  proportion 
as  the  want  of  hands  is  felt  in  agricultural 
labor,  the  military  conscription  becomes 
more  burdensome  to  the  peasantry.  For 
forty  years  of  peace  the  annual. levy  of 
80,000  men  had  gone  on  with  regularity, 
and  the  country  was  satisfied  to  pay  that 
quota  to  its  military  duties ;  but  when,  on 
the  outbreak  of  war,  the  outstanding  con- 
tingents of  the  preceding  years  were  called 
out,  and  the  levies  doubled  for  the  war 
establishment,  the  pressure  of  the  conscrip- 
tion began  to  be  severely  felt,  and  we  have 
very  little  doubt  that  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
population  to  supply  by  agricultural  labor 
the  present  wants  of  the  country  vras  one  of 
the'social  causes  which  rendered  the  war  un* 
popular  in  France,  and  compelled  the  Em- 
peror to  accelerate  its  termination.  The 
impatience  of  the  army  to  return  to  Franoe 
was  so  notorious  that  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  even  to  reserve  in  the  East  a  garrison 
of  occupation  until  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
soldiers  to  obtain  their  discharge  on  their 
return  was  not  less  remarkablel  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  French  will  ever  retain 
their  martial  spirit  and  indomitable  gallantry 
if  they  should  be  called  upon  to  defend  their 
territory,  or  to  uphold  the  honor  of  their 
flag ;  but  the  period  of  their  social  history, 
which  rendered  them  eager  combatants  and 
ambitious  assailants,  is  past,  and  no  people 
are  less  disposed  than  the  French''  of  the 
present  day  to  plunge  into  war,  or  less  able 
to  meet  the  protracted  drain  of  a  European 
struggle  on  thehr  population  and  on  thdr 
finances.  The  same  remark  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  their  system  for  man- 
ning the  navy.  The  Government  has  the 
polrer,  by  means  of  the  maritime  conscrip- 
tion, oC  throwing  on  board  its  ships  of  war 
the  whole  nautical  population,  and  this 
power  during  the  late  vrar  was  freely  used. 
The  effort  was  successful  for  a  war  of  short 
duration,  during  which  the  Allied  Powers 
held  undisputed  possession  of  the  seas ;  but 
the  pressure  on  the  population  of  the  mari- 
time departments  and  the  coasts  and  riven 
became  intolerably  severe ;  the  unpopularity 
of,  the  service  is  excessive ;  and  if  this  strain 
had  continued  until  the  existing  race  of  seft- 
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mm  had  beon  xmd  up  or  exliaiittod,  it  ie 
^Gffitalt  to  foreMe  bow  anj  fresh  aupply  of 
men  would  haTO  beea  obtained  fov  the  fleet. 
'We  do  not  heeiUite,  therefore,  to  ezpreee 
oar  eonvictioB  that  one  of  the  tret  ccmsfr- 
qsenoes  of  the  check  which  the  French 
.  population  baa  euatained,  is  to  abate  the 
military,  vehemence  of  France,  and  to  ez- 
Unguish  the  aggressive  designs  sho  has  at 
other  times  entertained  against  Europe.  Nv 
poieon  III.,  more  wise  in  this  respect  than 
Kftpoleon  I.,  has  discovered  that  the  nation, 
in  ohoosing  him  for  its  master,  meant  to 
ohoose'a  pacifio  ruler;  and  the  eelebiated 
egipreesion,  '*  L'Empire  c'est  la  paix,*'  was 
even  more  true  of  the  social  disposition  of 
the  nation  than  of  the  political  intentions 
of  the  new  Sovereign.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  respects,  the  actual  state  of  the  popu- 
lation throws  considerable  light  on  the  nue 
interests  and  condition  of  the  people,  and  it 
may  aflbrd  some  guide  to  the  uneertaiH  des- 
tinies of  its  future  goveniment. 

Wnm.  Th*  Xnmlner,  April  18. 
TSE  DSPOPULATIOK  OF  PRA^CB. 
The  maasacrcs  of  the  first  revolution,  and 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  may  saffidently  ao- 
ooimt  for  the  dimination  ol  the  French  popn- 
Ifition  np  to  a  receiit  date^  but  a  new  oause 
is  now  in  operation,  tending  powerfully  to 
the  sam^  result.  The  old  frugality  of  the 
JVench  hat  been  banished  by  the  present 
regime,  and  luxury  and  extravagance  ase 
now  the  prevailing  habits.  Saving  and 
hoosding  avs  at  ai^  end,  and  people  live  ap 
to  their  means,  if  .net  beyond  their  means. 
In  Paris  the  immense  inorqaao  of  handsome 
eqnipafres  must  strike  every  eye^  and  the 
other  signs  of  enlarged  expenditure  are 
abundant.  Women,  who  play  so  prominent 
and  important  a  perk  in  the  affizre  of  France, 
have  of  eoniee  taken  the  lead  in  this  new 
fashion  of  extravagance,  and  many  of  them 
do  not  tiiink  it  anreaaonable  to  devote  a 
third  of  their  huslKif  ds'  income  to  their  own 
toilettes.  And  this  is  not  confined  to  Paris, 
it  runs  through  the  whole  oountry,  and 
eveiy  provincial  town  is  a  Paris  hi  miniature 
in  the  features  of*  new  luxury  and  extrava- 
ganee.  And  the  freer  indulgence  in  every 
sort  of  enjoyment  is  eonennent  wdth  an 
universal  augmented  cost  of  living.  A 
•French  authority,  who  has  written  on  the 
«ibj«ot  of  the  hi^  hoase^ents  of  FAcis,  at?, 
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tributes  that  enhancement  set  to  the  demo- 
lition of  old  buildings,  liut  to  the  new  babits 
of  expense  which  have  qvrasg  up  within  tbe 
last  few  years.  And  if  this  be  the  fact  in 
Paris,  it  will  also  account  for  the  advaooe 
of  prices  throughout  the  provinoeB.  The 
subdivision  of  property,  whatever  nay  be  its 
merits  in  other  reqpects,  lends  its  aid  to  the 
general  propensity  to  extravagance.  Ajouog 
man,  a  yoanger  brother,  gets  his  li|^ share 
of  property,  and  launches  at  once  -into  tbe 
pleasure  it  may  place  withii|  his  reaob.  He 
goes  up  to  Paris  with  a  few  hundred  or 
thousand  francs,  and  spends  his  ei^tal  as 
if  it  were  ineoow.  Se  is  asked  alter  by  some 
one  who  haa  met  him  in  betteii  days,  and  the 
stereotyped  answer  is,  He  hae  disaK)eare(L 
There  are  oublUties  in  aocie^f  fi»r  theea  jk> 
digals.  Some  find  their  way  to  Africa^ 
where  they  carry  musl^eta ;  some  to  tbe  jaili 
some  to  the  bottom  of  the  Seine.  None 
reoover  by  industry  the  footing  lost  bj  ex- 
travagance. Families  do  not  generally  ran 
the  road  to  run  eo  fiiet.  They  follow  tbe 
fUiion  of  expense  by  living  fully  up  to  their 
incomes,  and  the  husband  endeavoiatorexteDd 
the  means  of  enjoyment  by  a  little  gambling, 
under  the  comiqercial  name  of  speciilatioD. 
One  pmdenoe  only  is  observe^,  and  that  a 
in  avoiding  the  charges  incidental  tQ  a  num- 
ber of  ebildreo.  The  saying  so  cemsun^  in 
England,  **  where  Heaven  sends  meoths  it 
sends  meat,*'  is  nnknown  in  SVanoet  and  tb< 
number  of  months  to  be  fed  ie  adjusted 
strictiy  to  tbe  means  of  feeding  tbeai.  i 
husband  and  wife  have  one  or  two  cbildreni 
or  none  at  all,  as  the  Tinus  abrntrm,  accord 
ing  to  their  ideas  of  whet  they  oaa  afford 
Of  course,  then,  In  proportion  to  theenkurge< 
expenditore  for  olgects  of  luxury  and  sboi 
is  the  eiroumscribed  space  for  4;be  nursery 
The  stables  cut  into  It,  the  eoach4iovse  cut 
into  it,  above  all,  Madame^s  toilette.  Wher 
you  would  see  with  English  habits  half-^ 
dozen  healthy  boys  and. girls  walking  wit 
their  parents,  you  see  instead,  in  the  Bois  d 
Boulogne,  a  fine  lady  in  a  handsome  ope 
carriage.  The  horses,  tiie  eoaebmaa,  tfa 
footman,  are  in  lieu  of  the  childreti.  Dvorj 
thing  cannot  be  afibrded.  A  oboie#  nutst  t 
made,andnewhatati8.  Thepreftited  iaio 
of  tbe  Itaich  oeuple  are  their  own  ikvorit 
pleaanres,  d«ess,  eqaipages«  good  liviog 
gambling.  Childreo  would  narrow  tb 
meana  for  these  eejqymoitli  4HrIiave  te  *tb^ 
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nomeana  w1iai6?er ;  iiwiefbn  ebildfen  are 
not  bom  to  enMl  Ihelr  partnts*  {tkainres. 
And  tbe  want  of  lk«m  ia  not  fblt  where  nil 
»  giTm  to  the  giaftifidatisB  of  vanity  aad  the 
HiMB.  The  diawing-roMi ,  thedining-ioom , 
the  promenade,  and  the  theatire  fill  every 
Boment  and  eatiefy  every  wieh ;  or  it  is  only 
wben  theae  things  state  and  pall  that  a  desire 
irises  for  the  new  playthii^  of  a  hoy  or  a 
girl.  Of  course  there  are  ezeeptiona  to  these 
hfthits,  and  here  and  there  will  be  found 
fiuulies  with  damaatio  enjoyments,  hot  the 
inimber  of  them  has  been  much  dlminidied 
b;  the  Mder  or  disordar  of  ektravaganoe  so 
coaateDaaeed  and  enooara^  by  the  present 
dTossty.  The  evil  ia  not  oanfined  to  the 
wealthy  elassps,  itdeacendsthioagh  all  elasses 
with  tha  modifioation  of   eirenmatanossJ 
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The  shopkeeper  and  his  irife,  the  artisan  and 
his  wift,  are  all  for  the  vanities  and  ei^y> 
ments  within  their  reaeh,  as  madi  as  the 
mtllloimaire  and  his  wife.  The  ooevpatiott 
for  tiie  thoughts  which  politics  once  provided 
being  gone,  the  general  pursuit  now  is  pleaso 
ure,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  by  hook 
or  by  erook,  generally  on  the  miry  field  of 
the  bouiae.  hx  such  a  state  of  thinga  these 
most  bo  a  tendency  to  eveiy  sort  of  degeoar- 
acy,  moral  and  physical  j  and  we  may  expect 
to  see  tho  French  nation,  undar  the  Jiray  of 
its  preaeot  intensely  nMA  vices,  dwindling 
more  than  under  the  gaillotiDe  of  the  Tei5- 
ronsts,  or  the  deso]^tbg  wan  of  tho  First 
Napoleon.  Hiar  declining  population  is  tho 
reproadhfol  record  against  her. 


"**▼* 
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Death  or  Clabbncb.^— The  curious  aecouut  of 
(be  death  of  this  prince  is  again  discussed  in 
**!(.&  Q.,**  and  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of 
wntvies,  the  affiur  itemaiiur  in  doubt  and  na- 
eertuntjy  aAd  is,  as  justbr  stats^  by  Mr.  Qaixd- 
cer,  received  with  coQipiaerable  scepdoism.  It 
Kems  to  be  a  tradition  adopted,  like  many 
I  othen,  without  reflectibu  or  any  attention  to 
'  dHiiL 

To  drown  thf  prfnee  in  a  butt  of  m%lnis^ 
vise  implies  necessarily  that  wine  wfis  kept  in 
(^  butts,  or  that  one  was  made  for  the  occa- 
BQQ.  In  wine  countries  wine  is  sometimes 
^imi  In  open  butts  for  certain  |nifposes»  but 
lir  Ml  doibig  tbaro  waa  no  naoessMy  in  £*glaQdf 

BiU  whij  malnwjyT  'an^  otlier  wiue^  or  even 
nter,  would  nave  served  the  purpose.  The 
pwix  infbrence  would  }>e  that  malmsey  wine 
w  kept  in  open  butts,  and  that  tho  prince  was 
fltfovn  iBlo  one  of  them:  Again,  it  must  be 
deRred  .that  bntti  or  pipes  are  net  of  dlmen- 
B0Q8  sufficiently  large  for  the  purpose  intended, 
being  seldom  larg^  in  England  (not  being. a 
Tine  country)  than  four  feet  in  length. 

It  «aiiiol*be  aappcsed  timt  theprinoe  was  put 
into  a  piao  or  butt  ef  wine  al^mdy  fvHd;  for 
tiui,one  nead  must  necessarily  have  been  re- 
QtoTed,  and  this  couM  not  have  been  done,  the 
the  remaining;  was  he  then,  quietly  submit- 
tiBg,  pat  into  the  cask,  into  which,  being  dosed 
iip»  the  uttDO  Ibr  drowning  him  was  to  be  poured 
It  the  bung-hole  7 

Let  the  matter  be  considered  in  detail,  with 
il!  concomitant  circumstances,  and  it  may  fairly 
be  doubted  whether  the  occurrence  so  often 
rdated  ever  took  place,  and  whether  the  expres- 
soQ  nay  not  .have  some  other  meaning  now  lost 
to  us,  or  whether  it  may  >4»ot  be  altogether 
figurative. 

It  is  true  that  Shakspeare  vmakes  t^e  first 


Murderer  propose  to  break  the  prince's  head, 
and  then  throw  him  into  the  **  malmsey  butt  " 
in  the  next  room — not  the  butt  of  malmsey 
wine — aad  at  last,  when  stabbing  hun,  he  says, 
«<  If  that  will  not  serve,  1*11  drown  you  in  tho 
malmsey  butt  within; "  the*  drowning  being  in 
both  cases  not  the  primary,  but  the  conditional, 
course.  Finally,  "  1*11  go  hide  the  body  in  some 
hole  <iUl  the  Ih:^  gives  order  lor  hie  burial;  ^' 
and  then  e^it  vnth  ihe  body.  It  is  not  from 
Shakspesje,  then,  that  we  learn  theprinee  waa 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine. 

The  temperate  and  interesting  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Gafardner  have  induoed  me  to  offer  these 
remarks;  but  as  to  the  prince  being  pn^  )nte  a 
butt  "  of "  or  **for  **  maimaey,  and  then  com- 
mitted to  the  deep,  it  must  be  observed  that  a 
butt  of  wine,  even  without  a  human  body,  if 
thrown  into  the  sea,  will  not  readily  sink,  and 
consequentlyt  it  bi^^  intewled  to  keep  secret 
tha  death  of  .the  prinoei  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing would  have  been  altogether  fruitless* — JVbi€9 
and  Queriei. 


pBOPOBTion  or  Malcs  4iNn  Fbkaiss. — Much 
misconception  aj^pears  to  exist  on  this  subject. 
Tbe  truUi  is,  that  of  births^  the  males  exceed 
females  in  the  ratio  of  about  26  to  25,  or  4  per 
cent.;  but  from  the  greater  ease  in  rearing 
fimiale  ohildraif  and  their  greater  longevity 
at  the  period  of  adolescence,  these  proportions 
are  reversed,  and  there  are  about  21  females  to 
20  males,  or  6  per  cent  excess.  Thus,  in  £ngk 
land  and  Wales  there  are  600,000  females  more 
than  males  In  the  beneus  of  populatbn.  I  have 
gathered  these  fiieU  from  the  information  of 
skilful  physicians,  and  from  statistical  tables, 
and  they  may  be  depended  on. — ^otes  and 
QueritB. 
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TH8  DIAD  SBOBB^ 

CBlFTIR  THB  V W  JENT V -riR8T.— THS  MTBTUt  SOOK. 


A  BROAD,  AqnareTriiidow,  with  smaU  panes 
and  dark  sashes ;  dxeary  yellow  light,  glim- 
mering through  the  dirt  of  half  a  century, 
crusted  on  the  glass ;  purer  rays  striking 
lusross  the  dimness  through  the  fissures  of 
three  broken  panes ;  dust  floating  upward, 
pouring  downward,  rolling  smoothly  round 
and  round  in  the  stUi  atmosphere;  lofty, 
bare,  faded  red  walls ;  chairs  in  confusion, 
tables  placed  awry ;  a  tall  black  bookcase, 
with  an  open  door  half  dropping  from  its 
hinges ;  a  pedestal,  with  a  broken  bust  lying 
in  fragments  at  its  feet ;  a  ceiling  darkened 
by  stains,  a  floor  whitigjed  by  dust ; — such 
was  the  aspect  of  tho  Myrtle  Room,  when 
Rosamond  first  entered  it,  leading  her  bus- 
band  by  the  hand. 

.  After  passing  the  doorway,  she  slowly  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps,  and  then  stopped,  waiting 
with  every  sense  on  the  watch,  with  every 
faculty  strung  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
pectation— waiting  in  the  ominous  stillness, 
in  the  forlorn  solitude,  for  the  vague  Some- 
thing which  the  room  might  contain,  which 
might  rise  visibly  before  her,  which  might 
sound  audibly  behind  her,  which  might  touch 
her  on  a  sudden  from  above,  from  below, 
from  either  side.  A  minute,  or  more,  she 
breathlessly  waited ;  and  nothing  appeared, 
nothing  sounded,  nothing  touched  her.  The 
silence  and  the  solitude  had  their  sicret  to 
keep,  and  kept  it. 

She  looked  round  at  her  hqsband.  His 
&ce,  so  quiet  and  composed  at  other  times, 
expressed  doubt  and  uneasiness  now.  His 
disengaged  hand  was  outstretched,  and  mov- 
ing backwards  and  forwards  and  np  and 
down,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  touch  some- 
thing which  might  enable  him  to  guess  at 
the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  His 
look  and  action,  as  he  stood  in  that  new 
and  strange  sphere,  the  mute  appeal  that  he 
made  so  sadly  and  so  unconsciously  to  his 
wife's  loving  help,  restored  Rosamond's  self- 
possession  by  recalling  her  heart  to  the  dear- 
est of  all  its  interests,  to  the  holiest  of  all 
its  cares.  Her  eyes,  fixed  so  distrustfully, 
but  the  moment  before,  on  the  dreary  specta- 
cle of  neglect  and  ruin  which  spread  around 
them,  turned  fondly  to  her  husband's  face, 
radiant  with  the  unfathomable  brightness  of 
pity  and  love.  She  bent  quickly  across  him, 
caught  his  outstretched  arm,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  side. 


« Don't  do  that,  darling,"  she  said, 
gently ;  **  I  don't  lik^to  see  it.  It  loob  as 
if  you  had  forgotten  that  1  vras  with  you— 
as  if  you  were  left  alone  and  helplen. 
What  need  faa;ve-yoa  of  your  sense  of  toachf 
when  you  have  got  me?  Bid  you  hear  me 
open  the  door,  Lenny?  Do  you  know  that 
we  are  in  the  Myrtle  Room  ?  " 

**  What  did  you  see,  Rosamond,  when  yon 
opened  the  door  ?  What  do  you  see  now  ? " 
He  asked  those  questions  rapidly  and 
eagerly,  in  a  whisper.       * 

*'  Nothing  but  dust  and  dirt  and  deaols^ 
tion.  The  loneliest  moor  in  Cornwall  is  not 
so  lonely-looking  as  thie  room ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  alarm  us,  noUling  (except  one's 
own  fiincy)  that  sn^geets  an  idea  of  danger 
of  any  kind." 

**  What  made  yon  so  long  before  you  spoke 
to  me,  Rosamond? '' 

*<  I  was  frightened,  love^  on  first  entering 
the  room — ^not  at  what  I  saw,  but  at  mj  own 
fanciful  ideas  of  what  I  might  see.  I  was 
child  enough  to  be  afraid  of  something  start- 
ing out  of  the  walls,  or  of  something  rising 
through  the  floor ;  in  short,  of  I  hardly  know 
what.  I  have  got  over  those  fears,  Lenny, 
but  a  certain  distrust  of  the  room  still  clings 
to  me.    Do  you  feel  it  ?  " 

*<  I  feel  something  like  it,"  he  replied  un^ 
easily.  «*  I  feel  as  if  the  night  that  is  aU 
ways  before  my  eyes  was  darker  to  me  in 
^his  place  than  in  any  other.  Where  are 
we  Btandmg  now  ?  " 

'*  Just  inside  the  door." 

•«Does  the  floor  lookeafe  to  walk  on?*^ 
He  tried  it  suspiciously  with  his  foot  as  he 
put  the  question. 

<<  Quite  safe,"  I  replied  Rosamond.  ''It 
would  never  support  the  furniture  that  is  on 
it,  if  it  was  so  rotten  as  to  be  dangerona 
Come  across  the  room  wjth  me,  and  try  it." 
With  these  words  she  led  him  slowly  to  tb< 
window. 

«<  The  air  eeems  as  if  it  was  nearer  U 
me,"  he  said,  bending  his  face  forward  to 
wards  the  lowest  of  the  broken  pan^fi 
**  What  is  before  us  now?  " 

She  told  him,  describing  minntely  the  sisi 
and  appearance  of  the  window.  He  tume< 
from  it  carelessly,  as  if  that  part  of  the  rooil 
had  no  interest  for  him.  Rosanu)nd  stil 
lingered  near  the  window  to  try  if  she  coal< 
feel  a  breath  of  the  outer  atmo^ere.   Than 
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wMtmomeDtaxy  silenoei  whkh  was  broken 

byberbiuband. 

"What  are  yoa  doing  now?  "  he  aaked 
anxioaBly. 

"I am  looking  out  at  one  of  the  broken 
pun  of  giaasy  and  trying  to  get  some  air," 
uiwend  Roaamond^  ''**  The  shadow  of  the 
IxKue  is  below  me,  resting  on  the  lonely 
prdeo ;  bat  there  is  no  coolness  breathing 
up  from  it.  I  see  the  tall  weeds  rising 
itiiight  and  still,  and  the  tangled  wild- 
iiowen  interlacing  themselves  heayily. 
Iliere  is  a  tree  near  me,  and  the  leaves  look 
u  if  they  were  all  struck  motionless. 
Away  to  the  left,  there  is  a  peep  of  white 
tta  asd  tawny  sand  quivering  in  the  yellow 
^t.  There  are  no  clouds ;  there  is  no  blue 
ikj.  The  mist  quenches  the  brightnees  of 
the  sanlight,  and  lets  nothing  but  the  fire  of 
it  through.  There  is  something  threatening 
in  the  sky,  and  the  earth  seems  to  know 
it!" 

"  Bat  the  room  !  the  room !  "  said  Leon- 
^,  drawing  her  aside  from  the  window. 
"NeT»  mipd  the  yiew ;  tell  me  what  the 
nom  ifl  like, exactly  what  it  is  like.  I  shall 
lot  foel  easy  about  you,  Rosamond,  if  you. 
^'t  describe  every  thing  to  me  just  as  it 

"  My  darling !  You  know  you  can  de- 
P^  oa  my  describing  every  thing.  I  am 
ooly  doabting  where  to  begin,  and  hoW  to 
^  sore  of  seeing  for  you,  what  you  are 
^ely  to  think  most  worth  looking  at. 
Here  is  an  old  ottoman  against  the  wall — 
^wall  whero  the  window  is.  I  will  take 
of  my  apron,  and  dust  the  seat  for  you; 
^d  theo  you  can  sit  down,  and  listen  com- 
fortably, while  I  tell  you,  before  we  think 
^f  uiy  thing  else,  what  the  room  is  like,  to 
^Q  with.  First  of  all,  I  suppose,  I  must 
^^  jon  understand  how  large  it  is  ?  " 

"  Tcs,  that  is  the  first  thing.  Try  if  you 
^  oom|>are  it  with  any  room  that  I  was 
Miliar  with,  before  I  lost  my  sight." 

Hoeamond  looked  backwards  and  for- 
*^i  from  wall  to  wall — then  went  to  the 
^place,  and  walked  slowly  down  the 
^^th  of  the  room,  counting  her  steps, 
^ng  over  the  dusty  floor  with  a  dainty 
|^)&rity  and  a  childish  satisfaction  in 
Rooking  down  at  the  gay  pink  rosettes  on 
1*^  inomiog-Bhoes ;  holding  up  her  crisp, 
^ht  moslin  dress  out  of  the  dirt,  and 
nowiflg  the  fanciful   embroidery  of  her 
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petticoat,  and  the  glossy  stockings  that 
fitted  her  little  feet  and  ankles  like  a  second 
skm,  she  moved  through  the  dreariness,  the 
desolation,  the  dingy  ruin  of  the  scent 
around  her,  the  most  charming  living  con- 
trast to  its  dead  gloom  that  youth,  health* 
and  beauty  could  present. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  she 
reflected  a  little,  and  said  to  her  husband : 

«Do  you  remember  the  blue  drawing- 
room,  Lenny,  in  your  father's  house  at  Long 
Beckley?  I  think  this  room  is  quite  as 
large,  if  not  larger." 

<<  What  are  the  walls  like  7  "  asked  Leon* 
ard,  placing  his  hand  on  the  wall  behind 
him  while  he  spoke.  <*They  are  covered 
with  paper,  are  they  not?  " 

'<  Yes;  with  faded  red  paper,  except  on 
one  side,  where  strips  have  been  torn  off 
and  thrown  on  the  floor.  There  is  wain- 
scoting round  the  walls.  It  is  cracked  in 
many  places,  and  has  ragged  holes  in  it, 
which  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  rats 
and  mice." 

"  Are  there  any  pictures  on  the  walls  7  " 

**  No.    There  is  an  empty  frame  over  the 
fire-place.     And,,  opposite-— I    mean  just 
above  where  I  am  standing  now — there  is  a 
small  mirror,  cracked  in  the  centre,  with 
broken  branches  for  candlesticks  projecting^ 
on  either  side  of  it.    Above  that,  again,, 
there  js  a  stag's  head  and  antlers;   some- 
of   the   face   has   dropped   away,  and  ft^ 
perfect  maae  of  cobwebs  is  stretched  between 
the  horns.    On  the  other  walls  there  are- 
large  nails,  with  more  cobwebs    hanging 
down  from  them  heavy  with  dirt — ^but  no* 
pictures  anywhere.    Now  you  know  oveiy. 
thing  about  the  walls.    What  is  the  next 
thing?    The  floor  7" 

**  I  think,  Rosamond,  my  feet  havetoldt 
me  already  what  the  floor  is  like." 

**  They  may  have  told  you  that  it  isbara|. 
dear ;  but  I  can  tell  you  more  than  that. 
It  slopes  down  from  every  side  towards  the 
middle  of  the  room.  It  is  covered  thick 
with  dust,  which  is  swept  about— I  suppose 
by  the  wind  blowing  through  the  broken 
panes — into  strange,  wavy,  feathery  shapes 
that  quite  hide  the  floor  beneath^  Lenny! 
suppose  these  boards  should  be  made  to  take 
up  any  where !  If  we  discover  nothing* to* 
day,  we  will  have  them  swept  to-morrow. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  must  go  on*  telling  you 
about  the  room,  must- 1  not?    Xoa  know 
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ftlnady  what  the  daeof  it  is,  what  the  win- 
dow u  like,  what  the  walki  are  like,  what 
tiM  floor  ia  like.  le  there  anj  thing  elae 
before  we  come  to  the  famitnre?  0,  yes ! 
the  ceiling*— for  that  completes  the  shell  of 
the  room.  I  can't  see  much  of  it,  it  is  so 
high.  There  are  great  oracks  and  stains 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  plaster 
has  eome  away  in  patches  in  some  places. 
The  oentre  ornament  seems  to  be  made  of 
alternate  rows  of  small  plaster  cabbages  and 
large  plaster  lonoges.  Two  bits  of  chain 
hang  down  from  the  middle,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, once  held  a  chandelier.  The  cornice 
is  80  dingy  that  I  can  hardly  tell  what  pat- 
tsm  it  represents.  It  is  Tery  broad  and 
heavy,  and  it  looks  in  some  places  as  if  it 
had  once  been  colored,  and  that  is  all  I  can 
say  about  it.  Do  you  feel  as  if  you  thor- 
•oghly  understood  the  whole  room  now, 
Lenny?" 

*'  Thoroughly,  my  love ;  I  hare  the  same 
dear  picture  of  it  in  my  mind  which  you 
always  give  me  of  every  thing  you  see.  Yon 
need  waste  no  more  time  on  me.  We  may 
now  devote  ourselves  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  came  here." 

At  those  last  words,  the  smile  which  had 
been  dawning  on  Rosamond's  face  when  her 
husband  addressed  her,  vanished  from  it  in  a 
moment.  She  stole  close  to  his  side,  and, 
bending  down  over  him,  with  her  arm  on  his 
ahoolder,  said,  in  low,  whispering  tones : 

**  When  we  had  the  other  room  opened, 
'Of>posite  the  landing,  we  began  by  examining 
the  furniture.  We  thought — if  you  remem- 
'"^bee— that  the  mystery  of  the  Myrtle  Boom 
imight  be  connected  with  hidden  valuables 
«that  had  been  stolen,  or  hidden  papers  that 
nought  to  have  been  destroyed,  or  hidden 
t  stains  and  traces  of  some  crime,  which  even 
•a  chair  or  a  table  might  betray.    Shall  we 

•  examine  the  furniture  here?  " 

*'  Is  there  much  of  it,  Rosamond  ?  " 

*' Jforethan  there  was  in  the  other  room," 

•  she- answered. 

**.More  than  yon  can  examine  in  one 
i  morning?" 

^<.No ;  I  think  not." 

"  Then  begin  with  the  fomitore,  if  you 
havetno  better  plan  to  propose.  I  am  but  a 
Mpless  adviser  at  such  a  crisis  as  this;  I 
•maet  leave  the  responsibilities  of  decision, 
alter  all,  to  rest  on  your  shoulders.  Yours 
are  the  eyes  that  look,  and  the  hands  that 
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search ;  and,  if  the  secret  of  Mrs.  Jacoph'a 

reason  for  warning  you  against  entering  this 
room,  is  to  be  found  by  seeking  in  the  room. 
you  will  find  it " 

>■  And  you  will  know  it,  Lenny,  as  soon  as 
it  is  found.  I  won't  hear  you  talk,  love,  as 
if  there  was  any  difl^erence  between  us,  or 
any  superiority  in  my  position  over  yours. 
Now,  let  me  see.  What  shall  I  begin  with  ? 
The  tall  book-case  opposite  the  window?  or 
the  dingy  old  writing-table,  in  the  recess 
behind  the  fire-place?  Those  are  the  two 
largest  pieces  of  furniture  that  I  can  see  ia 
the  room." 

«  Begin  with  the  book-case,  my  dear,  as 
you  seem  to  have  noticed  that  first." 

Rosamond  advanced  a  few  stepe  tovrards 
the  book-case— then  stoppged,  and  looked 
aside*  suddenly  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room. 

**  Lenny !  I  forgot  one  thing,  when  I  was 
telling  you  about  the  walls,"  she  said. 
<'  There  are  two  doors  in  the  room  besides 
the  door  we  came  in  at.  They  are  both  in 
the  wall  to  the  right,  as  I  stand  now  with 
my  back  to  the  window.  Each  is  at  the 
same  distance  flrom  the  corner,  and  each  ia 
of  the  same  size  and  appearance.  Don't 
you  think  we  ought  to  open  them,  and  see 
where  they  lead  to  ?  " 

'*  Certainly.  But  are  the  keys  in  the 
locks?" 

Rosamond  approached  more  closely  to  the 
doors,  and  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

*'  Open  them,  then,"  said  Leonard. 
''Stop!  not  by  yourself.  Take  me  with 
you.  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  sitting  here, 
and  leaving  you  to  open  those  doors  by  your- 
self." 

Rosamond  retraced  her  steps  to.  the  place 
where  he  was  sitting,  and  then  led  him  with 
her  to  the  door  that  was  farthest  from  the 
window.  *' Suppose  there  should  be  some 
dreadful  sight  behind  it !  "  she  said,  trem- 
bling a  little,  as  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
towards  the  key. 

"  Try  to  suppose  (what  is  much  more  prob- 
able) that  it  only  leads  into  another  room,'* 
suggested  Leonard. 

Rosamond  threw  the  door  wide  open,  sud- 
denly. Her  husband  was  right.  It  merely 
led  into  the  next  room. 

They  passed  on  to  the  second  door.  **  Can 
thisone  serve  the  tame  purpose  as  the  other?  " 
said  Rosamond,  slowly  and  distrustfully 
turning  the  key.  ' 
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She  opened  it  as  she  bad  opened  the  first 
door,  put  ber  head  inside  it  for  an  instant, 
drew  back,  shuddering,  and  closed  it  again 
violently,  with  a  faint  exclamation  of  dis- 
g«t.  *' Don't  be  alarmed,  Lennj,"  she 
Bid,  leading  him  away  abruptly.  **The 
door  only  opens  on  a  large,  empty  cupboard, 
fiat  there  are  quantities  of  horrible,  crawling 
brown  creatures  about  the  wall  inside.  I 
have  shut  them  in  again  in  their  darkness 
and  their  secreey ;  and  now  I  am  going  to 
tike  yoQ  back  to  your  seat,  before  we  find 
OQt,  next,  what  the  book-case  contains." 

The  door  of  the  upper  part  of  the  book- 
sin,  hanging  open  and  half-dropping  from 
its  hinges,  showed  the  emptiness  of  the  shelves 
CD  one  side  at  a  glance.  The  corresponding 
door,  when  Rosamond  pulled  it  open,  dis- 
closed exactly  the  same  spectacle  of  bareness 
on  the  other  side.  Over  every  shelf  there 
spread  the  same  dreary  accumulation  of  dnst 
^  and  dirt,  without  a  vestige  of  a  book,  with- 
'  cot  even  a  stray  scrap  of  paper,  lying  any- 
j  wben  in  a  comer  to  attract  the  eye,  from 
top  to  bottom. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  book-case  was 
I  divided  into  three  cupboards.  In  the  door 
of  one  of  the  three,  the  rusty  key  remained 
io  the  look.  Rosamond  turned  it  with  some 
difieolty,  and  looked  into  the  cupboard.  At 
ti»  back  of  it  were  scattered  a  pack  of  play- 
'^  oaids,  brown  with  dirt.  A  morsel  of 
ton,  tangled  muslin  lay  among  them,  which, 
vben  Rosamond  spread  it  out,  proved  to  be 
tbe  remains  of  a  clergyman's  band.  In  one 
Q^er  she  found  a  broken  corkscrew,  and 
^  winch  of  a  fishing-rod ;  in  another,  some 
B^mps  of  tobacco  pipes,  a  few  old  medicine 
^ttles,  and  a  dog's-eared  pedlar's  song- 
^k.  These  were  all  the  objects  that  the 
CQpboard  contained.  After  Rosamond  had 
KnipQlousIy  described  each  one  of  them  to 
ber  husband,  just  as  she  found  it,  she  went 
^  to  the  second  cupboard.  On  trying  the 
^)  it  turned  out  not  to  be  locked.  On 
^king  inside,  she  discovered  nothing  but 
"MDe  pieces  of  blackened  cotton  wool,  and 
tbe  remains  of  a  jeweller's  packing-case. 

The  third  door  was  locked,  but  the  rusty 
key  from  the  first  cupboftrd  opened  it.  In- 
"ide,  there  was  but  one  object — a  small 
voodeo  box,  banded  round  with  a  piece  of 
^pe,  the  two  edges  of  which  were  fastened 
jogether  by  a  seal.  Rosamond's  flagging 
^terest  rallied  Instantly  at  this  discovery. 
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She  described  the  box  to  her  husband,  and 
asked  if  he  thought  she  was  josti^  in 
breaking  the  seal. 

*'  Can  you  see  any  thing  written  on  th» 
cover?  "  he  inquired. 

Rdsamond  carried  the  box  to  the  window, 
blew  the  dust  off  the  top  of  it,  and  read,  on 
a  parchment  label  nailed  to  the  cover: 
Papem.    John  Arthur  Trxvsrton.    1760. 

**  I  think  you  may  take  the  responsibility 
of  breaking  the  seal,"  said  Leonard.  •<  If 
those  papers  had  been  of  any  fiimily  impor- 
tance, they  could  scarcely  have  been  left  for* 
gotten  in  an  old  book-case  by  your  &ther 
and  his  executors." 

Rosamond  broke  the  seal,  then  looked  up 
doubtfully  at  her  husband  before  she  opened 
the  box.  *'  It  seems  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
look  into  this,"  she  said.  <*  How  can  a  box 
that  has  not  been  opened  since* seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty  help  us  to  discover  the 
mystery  of  Mrs.  Jazeph  and  the  Myrtle 
Room?" 

*'But  do  we  know  thai  it  has  not 
been  opened  since  then  1  "  said  Leonard. 
*'  Might  not  the  tape  and  seal  have  been  put 
round  it  by  anybody  at  some  more  recent 
period  of  time?  Ton  can  judge  best,  be- 
cause you  can  see  if  there  is  any  inscription  on 
the  tape,  or  any  signs  to  form  an  opinion  by, 
upon  the  seal." 

"  The  seal  is  a  blank,  Lenny,  except  that 
it  has  a  flower  like  a  Forget-me-not  in  the . 
middle.  I  can  see  no  mark  of  a  pen  on 
either  ride  of  the  tape^  Anybody  in  the 
world  might  have  opened  the  box  before 
me,"  she  continued,  forcing  up  the  lid  earily 
with  her  hands,  *'  for  the  lock  is  no  protec* 
tion  to  it.  The  wood  of  the  C9ver  is  so 
rotten  that  I  have  pulled  the  staple  out, 
and  left  it  sucking  by  itself  in  the  lock  be- 
low." 

On  examination,  the  box  proved  to  be 
full  of  papers.  At  the  top  of  the  upper- 
most packet  were  written  these  words : 
"  Election  expenses.  I  won  by  four  votes. 
Price  fifly  pounds  each.  J.  A.  Treverton." 
The  next  layer  of  papers  had  no  inscription. 
Rosamond  opened  them,  and  read  on  the 
first  leaf:  •*  Birthday  Ode.  Respectfully  ad- 
dressed to  the  Maecenas  of  modem  times  in 
his  poetic  retirement  at  Porthgenna."  Be- 
low this  production,  appeared  a  collection  of 
old  bills,  old  notes  of  invitation,  old  doctor's 
prescriptions,  and  old  leaves  of  betting* books, 
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tied  together  with  a  piece  of  whipoord. 
Last  of  all,  there  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  ODe  thin  leaf  of  paper,  the  vieible  side 
of  which  preeented  a  perfect  blank.  Rosa- 
mond took  it  up,  turned  it  to  look  at  the 
other  side,  and  saw  some  faint  ink  lines 
crossing  each  other  in  various  directions,  and 
having  letters  of  the  alphabet  attached  to 
them  in  certain  places.  She  -had  made  her 
husband  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  all 
the  other  papers,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
when  she  had  described  this  Ust  paper  to 
him,  he  explained  to  her  that  the  lines  and 
letters  represented  a  mathematical  problem. 

'*  The  book-case  tells  us  nothing,"  said 
Eosamond,  slowly  putting  the  papers  back  in 
the  box.  "  Shall  we  try  the  writmg-table 
by  the  fire-place,  next  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  look  like,  Rosamond  1 " 

'*It  haa^two  rows  of  drawers  down  each 
side ;  and  the  whole  top  is  made  in  an  odd 
old-fashioned  way  to  slope  upwards  like  a 
very  large  writing-desk." 

*'  Does  the  top  open! " 

Rosamond  went  to  the  table,  examined  it 
narrowly,  and  then  tried  to  raise  the  top. 
'*It  is  made  to  open,  for  I  see  the  keyhole," 
she  said.  '*  But  it  is  locked.  And  all  the 
drawers,"  she  continued,  trying  them  one 
after  another,  "  are  locked  too." 

"  Is  there  no  key  in  any  of  them  ? "  asked 
Leonard. 

"  Not  a  sign  of  one.  But  the  top  feels  so 
loose  that  I  really  think  it  might  be  forced 
open — ^as  I  forced  the  little  box  open  just 
now — by  a  pair  of  stronger  hands  than  I  can 
boast  of.  Let  me  take  you  to  the  table, 
dear;  it  may  g^ve  way  to  your  strength, 
though  it  will  not  to  mine." 

She  placed  her  husband's  hands  carefully 
under  the  ledge  formed  by  the  overhanging 
top  of  the  table.  He  exerted  his  whole 
strength  to  force  it  up ;  but,  in  this  case,  the 
wood  was  sound,  the  lock  held,  and  all  his 
eflbrts  were  in  vain. 

*'  Must  we  send  for  a  locksmith  ?  "  asked 
Rosamond,  with  a  look  of  disappointment. 

'*  If  the  table  is  of  any  value,  we  must," 
returned  her  husband.  "  If  not,  a  screw- 
driver and  a  hammer  will  open  both  the  top 
and  the  drawers,  in  anybody's  hands." 

**In  that  case,  Lenny,  I  wish  wi  had 
brought  them  with  us  when  we  came  into 
the  room  ;  for  the  only  value  of  the  table  lies 
in  the  secrets  that  it  may  be  hiding  from  us. 


I  shall  not  feel  satisfied,  until  you  and  I 
know  what  there  is  inside  of  it." 

While  saying  these  words,  she  took  her 
husband's  hand  to  lead  him  back  to  bis  seat. 
As  they  passed  before  the  fire-place,  he 
stepped  upon  the  bare  stone  hearth;  and, 
feeling  some  new  substance  under  his  feet, 
instinctively  stretched  out  the  hand  that 
was  free.  It  touched  a  marble  tablet,  with 
figures  on  it  in  basso-relievo,  which  bad  been 
let  into  the  middle  of  the  ohimney-pieoe. 
He  stopped  immediately,  and  asked  what  the 
object  was  that  his  fingexs  had  accidentally 
touched. 

*'  A  piece  of  sculpture,"  said  RoaamoDd. 
"  I  did  not  notice  it  before.  It  is  not  very 
large,  and  not  particularly  attractive,  accord- 
ing to  my  taste.  So  far  as  I  can  teU,  it 
seems  to  be  intended  to  represent ^* 

Leonard  stopped  her  before  she  could  say 
any  more.  **  Let  me  try,  for  once,  if  I  can't 
make  a  discovery  for  myself,"  he  said,  a  little 
impatientiy.  "Let  me  try  if  my  fingers 
won't  tell  me  what  this  soulptore  is  meant  to 
represent." 

He  passed  his  hands  carefully  over  the 
basso-relievo  (Rosamond  watching  their 
slightest  movement  with  silent  interest,  the 
while),  considered  a  little,  and  said : 

"  J»  there  not  a  figure  of  a  man  sitting 
down,  in  the  right  hand  comer  ?  And  are 
there  not  rocks  and  trees,  very  stifliy  done, 
high  up,  at  the  lefl  hand  side! " 

Rosamond  looked  at  him  tenderly*  and 
smiled.  '*  My  poor  dear ! "  she  said. 
''  Tour  man  sitting  down  is,  in  reality,  a 
miniature  copy  of  *  the  famous  andeot  statue 
of  Niobe  and  her  child ;  your  rocks  are  mar- 
ble imitations  of  clouds,  and  year  stifily 
done  trees  are  arrows  darting  out  from  some 
invisible  Jupiter  or  Apollo,  or  other  heathen 
god.  Ah,  Lenny,  Lenny !  yoa  can't  trust 
your  touch,  love,  as  you  can  trust  me!" 

A  momentary  shade  of  vexation  passed 
across  his  face ;  but  it  vanished  the  instant 
she  took  his  hand  again  to  lead  him  back  to 
his  seat.  He  drew  her  to  him  gently,  and 
kissed  her  cheek.  "You  are  right,  Bosa^ 
mond,"  he  sud.  <'  The  one  faithful  friend 
to  me  in  my  blindness,  who  never  fails,  is  mj 
wife." 

Seeing  him  look  a  little  saddened,  and 
feeling,  with  the  quick  intuition  of  a  woman's 
afiection,  that  be  Iras  thinking  of  the  days 
when  he  had  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sight, 
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BonmoDd  reftonied  abraptly,  as  soon  as  she 
nw  bim  seated  onoe  more  on  the  ottoman,  to 
(he  nbject  of  tbe  Myrtle  Boom. 

"Where  shall  I  look  next,  dear?"  she 
aid.  "The  book-case  we  hare  examined. 
Tbe  writing-table  we  mnst  wait  to  examine. 
Wbat  else  is  there,  that  has  a  cupboard  or  a 
dnwer  in  it  ?  "  She  looked  round  her  in 
perplexity;  then  walked  away  towards  the 
ptft  of  the  room  to  which  her  attention  had 
been  last  drawn — the  part  where  the  fire- 
pboa  was  ntnatad. 

"I  thought  I  nolaced  something  here, 
Lennj,  when  I  passed  just  now  with  you," 
ibe  said,  approaching  the  second  recess  be- 
biod  the  mantelpiece,  corresponding  with  the 
nom  in  which  the  wriUng-table  stood. 

8be  looked  into  ihe  place  closely,  and  de- 
tected in  a  comer,  darkened  by  the  shadow 
of  the  heavy  projecting  mantelpiece,  a  nar- 
row, rlcketty  little  table,  made  of  the  com- 
BODert  mahogany — the  frailest,  poorest,  least 
eoDspicaous  ipieoe  of  furniture  in  the  whole 
nom.  She  poshed  it  out  contemptuously 
itto  £he  light  with  her  foot.  It  ran  on 
doBsy  dd-fiishloned  castors,  and  creaked 
wearily  as  it  moTed. 

"  Lenny,  I  have  found  another  table,"  said 
Wmond.  "  A  miserable,  forlorn-looking 
iittle  thing,  lost  in  a  corner.  I  |have  just 
poshed  it  into  the  light,  and  I  have  discovered 
one  drawer  in  it."  She  paused,  and  tried 
(o  open  the  drawer ;  but  it  resisted  her. 
"Another  look!  "  she  exclaimed  impatiently. 
"£?en  this  vrretohed  thing  is  closed  against 

She  pushed  the  table  sharply  away  with 
ber  band.  It  swayed  on  its  frail  legs,  tot- 
M,  and  fell  over  on  the  floor — fell  as 
^Tily  atf  a  table  of  twice  its  size — ^fell  with 
'iibock  that  rang  through  the  room,  and  re- 
peated itself  again  and  again  in  the  echoes 
of  tbe  lonesome  north  hall. 

fioeamond  ran  to  her  husband,  seeing  him 
>^fc  from  his  seat  in  alarm,  and  told  him 
vbat  had  happened.  "  You  called  it  a  little 
table,"  he  replied,  in  astonishment.  "It 
^1  like  one  of  the  largest  pieces  of  furniture 
in  the  room!" 

"  Surely  there  must  have  been  something 
^▼y  ia  tbe  drawer !  "  said  Rosamond, 
Approaching  the  table,  with  her  spirits  still 
flottered  by  tbe  shock  of  its  unnaturally 
^V  ^^!«  After  waiting  for  a  few  moments 
^  S^ve  the  dust  which  it  had  raised^  and 


which  still  hung  over  it  in  thick  lasey  donds, 
time  to  disperse,  she  stooped  down  and  ex- 
amined it.  It  was  cracked  across  the  top 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  lock  had  been 
broken  away  from  its  fastenings  by  the  fall. 

She  set  the  table  up  again  carefully,  drew 
out  the  drawer,  and,  after  a  glance  at  its 
contents,  turned  to  her  husband.  "  I  knew 
it,"  she  said.  "I  knew  there  must  have 
been  something  heavy  in  the  drawer.  It  is 
full  of  pieces  of  copper-ore,  like  those  sped* 
mens  of  my  father's,  Lenny,  from  Porth>- 
genna  mine.  Wait !  I  think  I  feel  some- 
thing else,  as  fiir  away  at  the  back  here  as 
my  band  can  reach." 

She  extracted  from  the  lumps  of  ore  at 
the  back  of  the  drawer,  a  small  curcular  pio- 
ture-frame  of  black  wood,  about  the  sice  of 
an  ordinary  hand-glass.  It  came  out  with 
the  front  part  downwards,  and  with  the  area 
which  its  circle  inclosed  filled  op  by  a  thin 
piece  of  wood,  of  thej^rt  which  is  used  at 
the  backs  of  small  frames  to  keep  drawings 
and  engravings  steady  in  them.  This  piece 
of  wood  (only  secured  to  the  back  of  the 
frame  by  one  nail)  had  been  forced  out  of 
its  place,  probably  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
table ;  and  when  Rosamond  took  the  frame 
out  of  the  drawer,  she  observed  between  it 
and  the  dislodged  piece  of  wood,  the  end  of 
a  morsel  of  paper,  apparently  folded  many 
times  over,  so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  pos- 
sible space.  -She  drew  out  the  pieoe  of  paper, 
laid  it  aside  on  tbe  table  without  unfolding 
it,  replaced  the  piece  of  wood  in  its  proper 
position,  and  then  turned  the  frame  roundt 
to  see  if  there  was  a  picture  in  front. 

There  was  a  picture — ^a  picture  painted  in 
oils,  darkened,  but  not  much  faded,  by  age. 
It  represented  the  head  of  a  woqian,  and  the 
figure,  as  far  as  the  bosom. 

The  instant  Rosamond's  eyes  fell  on  it,  she 
shuddered,  and  hurriedly  advanced  towards 
her  husband  with  the  picture  in  her  hand. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  found  now?  "  he 
inquired,  hearing  her  approach. 

"  A  picture,"  she  answered  faintly,  stop- 
ping to  look  at  it  again. 

Leonard's  sensitive  ear  detected  a  change 
in  her  voice.  "  Is  there  any  thing  that 
alarms  you  in  the  picture  1 "  he  asked,  half 
in  jest,  half  in  earnest. 

"There  is  something  that  startles  m^- 
something  that  seems  to  have  turned  me  cold 
for  the  moment,  hot  as  the  day  is,"  said 
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BoflamoQd .  "Do- joa remember  the desorip- 
tioQ  the  Bervant-girl  gave  us,  on  the  night 
when  "we  arrived  here,  pf  the  ghort  of  the 
^orth  rooms?  " 

•*  Yes,  I  remember  it  perfectly." 

"  Lenny,  that  description  and  this  picture 
are  exactly  alike !  Here  is  the  curling  light- 
brown  hair.  Here  is  the  dimple  on  each 
cheek.  Here  are  the  bright  regular  teeth. 
Here  is  that  leering,  wicked,  fatal  beauty 
which  the  girl  tried  to  describe,  and  did 
describe,  when  she  said  it  was  awful !  " 

Leonard  smiled.  **  That  vivid  fancy  of 
yours,  my  dear,  takes  strange  flights  some- 
times," he  said,  quietly. 

'*  Fancy !  "  repeated  Rosamond  to  herself. 
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"  How  can  it  be  fancy  when  I  see  the  fiioel 

how  can  it  be  fancy  when  I  feel "    She 

stopped,  shuddered  again,  and,  retoniDg 
hastily  to  the  tables  placed  the  picture  on  it, 
face  downwards.  Ab  she  did  so  the  monel 
of  folded  paper  which  she  had  removed  torn 
the  back  of  the  frame  caught  her  e^e. 

"  There  may  be  some  account  of  the  pic- 
ture in  this,"  she  said,  and  stretched  out  her 
hand  to  it. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  noon.  The 
heat  weighed  heavier  on  the  air,  and  the  still- 
ness of  all  things  was  more  intense  than  ef  er, 
as  she  took  up  the  paper  iiom  the  table,  and 
opened  it. 
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Fold  by  fold  Rosamond  opened  the  paper, 
and  saw  that  there  were  written  characters 
inside  it,  traced  in  ink  that  had  faded  to  a 
light  yellow  hue.  She  smoothed  it  out  care- 
Tully  on  the  table — then  took  it  up  again, 
and  looked  at  the  first  line  of  the  writing. 

The  first  line  contained  'only  three  words — 
words  which  told  her  that  the  paper  with 
the  writing  on  it  was  not  a  description  of  a 
picture,  but  a  letter ; — words  which  made 
Ler  start  and  change  color,  the  moment  her 
eye  fell  upon  them.  Without  attempting  to 
read  any  further,  she  hastily  turned  over  the 
leaf  to  find  Out  the  place  where  the  writing 
ended. 

It  ended  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  page ; 
but  there  was  a  break  in  the  lines,  near  the 
foot  of  the  second  page,  and  in  that  break 
there  were  two  names  signed.  She  looked  at 
the  uppermost  of  the  two— started  again — 
and  turned  back  instantly  to  the  first  page. 

Line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  she  read 
through  the  writing  ;  her  natural  complex- 
ion fading  out  gradually  the  while,  and  a 
dull,  equal  whiteness  overspreading  all  her 
face  in  its  stead.  When  she  had  come  to  the 
end  of  the  third  page,  the  hand  in  which  she 
held  the  letter  dropped  to  her  side,  and  she 
turned  her  head  slowly  towards  Leonard. 
In  that  position  she  stood, — ^no  tears  moist- 
ening .  her  eyes,  no  change  passing  over  her 
features,  no  word  escaping  her  lips,  no  move- 
ment varying  the  position  of  her  limbs, — in 
that  position  she  stood,  with  the  fatal  letter 
crumpled  up  in  her  oold  fingers,  looking 
steadfastly,  speechlessly,  breathlessly  at  ber 
blind  husband. 


He  was  still  sitting,  as  she  had  seen  him  » 
few  minutes  before,  with  his  legs  crossed,  his 
hands  clasped  together  in  front  of  them,  and 
his  bead  turned  expectantly  in  the  direction 
in  which  he  had  last  heard  the  sonnd  of  his 
wife's  voice.  But,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
intense  stillness  in  the  room  forced  itself 
upon  his  attention.  He  changed  bis  posi- 
tion— ^listened  for  a  little,  turning  his  head 
uneasily  from  side  to  side— and  then  called 
to  his  wife. 

«*  Rosamond ! " 

At  the*80und  of  his  voice  her  lips  moTed, 
and  her  fingers  closed  faster  on  the  paper 
that  they  held ;  but  she  neither  stepped  fur- 
ward  nor  spoke. 

**  Rosamond !  "• 

Her  lips  moved  again — faint  traces  of  ex- 
pression began  to  pass  shadow-like  over  the 
blank  whiteness  of  her  face — she  advanced 
one  step,  hesitated,  looked  at  the  letter,  and 
stopped- 

Hearing  no  answer,  he  rose  surprised  and 
uneasy.  Moving  his  poor,  helpless,  wander- 
ing hands  to  and  fro  before  him  in  the  air, 
he  walked  forward  a  few  paces,  straight  oat 
from  the  wall  against  which  he  had  been 
sitting.  A  chair,  which  his  hands  were  not 
held  low  enough  to  touch,  stood  in  his  way; 
and,  as  he  still  advanced,  he  struck  his  knee 
sharply  against  it. 

A  cry  burst  from  Rosamond's  lips,  as  if 
the  pain  of  the  blow  had  passed,  at  the  in- 
stant of  its  infliction,  from  her  husband  to 
herself.  She  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment. 
"You  are  not  hurt,  Lenny?"  she  said, 
faintly. 
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*•  No,  no.**  H(B  tri^d  to  pn6B  his  hand  on 
the  place  where  he  had  etnick  himeelf,  bat 
ihe  kneU  down  qniokly,  and  pot  her  Own 
band  there  instead  ;  nestling  her  head  against 
him,  while  she  was  on  her  knees^  in  a 
Btraogely  hesitating,  timid  way.  He  lightly 
laid  the  hand  which  she  had  intercepted  on 
ber  ifaoulder.  The  moment  it  touched  her, 
ber  eyes  began  to  soften ;  the  tears  rose  in 
them,  and  fell  slowly  one  by  one  down  her 
cheeks. 

"I  thought  yon  had  left  me,''  he  said. 
*'  There  was  such  a  silence  that  I  fancied  you 
hid  gone  out  of  the  room." 

"  Will  you  come  out  of  it  with  me,  now  7  " 
Her  strength  seemed  to  fail  her,  while  she 
aafced  the  question  ;  her  head  drooped  on  her 
hratft,  and  she  let  the  lettw  fiill  on  the  floor 
at  her  side. 

''Are  you  tired  already,  Rosamond  7  Tour 
Toioe  Boonds  as  if  you  were." 

''I  want  to  leave  the  room,"  she  said, 
itill  in  the  same  low,  faint,  constrained  tone. 
"  Is  yoar  knee  easier,  dear  ?  Can  yon  walk, 
now?" 

"Certainly.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  the  matter  with  my  knee.  If  you  are 
tired,  Rosamond, — as  I  know  you  are,  though 
you  may  not  confess  it, — ^the  sooner  we  leave 
theroom  the  better.." 

She  appeared  not  to  hear  the  last  words  Jie 
lud.  Her  fingers  were  working  feverishly 
ibont  her  neck  and  bosom ;  two  bright  red 
>pots  were  beginning  to  bum  in  her  pale 
cheeks ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  vacantly  on  the 
letter  at  her  aide ;  her  hands  wavered  about 
it  before  she  picked  it  up.  For  a  few 
iKonds,  she  waited  on  her  knees,  looking  at 
it  intently,  with  her  head  turned  away  from 
l^er  husband — then  rose  and  walked  to  the 
^place.  Among  the  dust,  ashes,  and  other 
nibbish  at  the  back  of  the  grate  wore  scat- 
M  some  old,  torn  pieces  of  paper.  They 
caoght  her  eye,  and  held  it  fixed  on  them. 
^  looked  and  looked,  slowly  bending  down 
^rer  and  nearer  to  the  grate.  For  one 
Boment  she  held  the  letter  out  over  the 
nbbiflh  in  both  hands— the  next  she  drew 
Wk,  shuddering  yiolently,  and  tamed  round 
Boas  to  face  her  husband  again.  At  the 
Bjgbtof  him,  a  faint,  inarticulate  exdama- 
^OQ,  half  sigh,  half  sob,  burst  from  her. 
"0,  no,  no!"  sho  whispered  to  herself, 
^^ing  her  hands  together,  fervently,  and 
looking  at  him  with  fond,  mourafni  eyes. 


**  Never,  never,  Ledny— K)Ome  of  it  what 
may ! " 

"  Were  you  speaking  to  me,  Rosamond  7  " 

*^Tes,  love.     I  was  saying "     Sho 

paused,  and,  with  trembling  fingers,  folded 
op  the  paper  again,  eiactly  in  the  form  in 
which  she  had  found  it. 

"Where  are  yon 7"  he  asked.  "Your 
voiee  sounds  away  flrom  me,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  again.    Where  are  you?  " 

She  ran  to  him,  flushed,  and  trembling, 
and  tearful ;  took  him  by  the  arm ;  and, 
witiiout  an  instant  of  hesitation,  without 
the  faintest  sign  of  irresolution  in  her  fhoe, 
ptaoed  the  fielded  paper  boldly  in  bis  hand. 
**Keep  that,  Lenny,"  she  said,  turning 
deadly  palo,  but  still  not  losing  her  firmness. 
"  Keep  that,  and  ask  me  to  i«ad  it  to  you  as 
BC>on  as  we  are  out  of  the  Myrtle  Room." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"  The  last  thing  I  have  found,  lore,"  she 
replied,  looking  at  him  earnestly,  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Is  it  of  any  importance?  " 

Instead  of  answering,  she  suddenly  caughl 
htm. to  her  bosom,  clung  to  him  with  all  the 
fervor  of  her  impulsive  nature,  and  breaA- 
lessly  and  passionately  covered  his  face  with 
kisses. 

"  Gently !  gently !  "  said  Leonard,  laugh* 
ing.    "  You  take  away  my  breath." 

She  drew  back,  and  stood  looking  at  him 
in  silence,  with  a  hand  laid  on  eaeh  of  his 
shoulders.  "  0,  my  angel !  "  she  murmured 
tenderly.  "  I  would  give  all  I  have  in  tho 
world,  if  I  eould  only  know  how  much  you 
love  me !  " 

"Surely,"  ho  returned,  still   laughing, 
"  surely,  Rosamond,  you  ought  to  know  bj^ 
this  time !  "< 

"  I  shall  know  soon."  She  spoke  those 
words  in  tones  so  quiet  and  low  that  they 
were  barely  audible.  Interpreting  the 
change  in  her  voice  as  a  fresh  indication 
of  fatigue,  Leonard  invited  her  to  lead  him 
away  by  holding  out  his  hand.  She  took  it 
in  silence,  and  guided  him  slowly  to  t)M 
door. 

On  their  way  back  to  the  inhabited  side  of 
the  house,  she  said  nothing  more  on  the  sob-  4 
ject  of  the  folded  piece  of  paper  which  she 
had  placed  in  his  hands.  All  her  attention, 
while  they  vrere  returning  to  the  west  front, 
seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  the  one  act  of  jeal* 
ously  watching  every  inoh  of  ground  that  bo 
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wftlked  over,  to  make  sate  that  it  was  safe 
and  BODOoth  before  she  Buffered  him  to  set  hie 
foot  on  it.  Careful  and  oonsiderate  as  ehe 
had  always  been,  from  the  first  day  of  their 
married  life,  wbenoTer  she  led  him  from  one 
plaoe  to  another,  she  was  now  unduly,  almost 
absurdly,  anxious  to  preserve  him  from  the 
remotest  possibility  of  an  accident.  Finding 
that  he  was  nearest  to  the  outside  of  the 
•pen  landing,  when  they  left  the  Myrtle 
Boom,  she  insisted  on  changing  places,  so 
that  he  migh  t  be  nearest  to  the  wall.  While 
they  were  descending  the  stairs,  she  stopped 
him  in  the  middle,  to  inquire  if  he  felt  any 
pain  in  the  knee  which  he  had  struck 
against  the  chair.  At  the  last  step  she 
brought  him  to  a  standnstill  again,  while  she 
moved  away  the  torn  and  tangled  remains  of 
an  old  mat,  for  fear  one  of  his  feet  should 
catch  in  it.  Walking  across  the  north  hall, 
•he  entreated  that  he  would  take  her  arm 
and  lean  heavily  upon  her,  because  she  felt 
sure  that  his  knee  was  not  quite  free  from 
itiffhesB  yet.  Even  at*  the  short  flight  of 
stairs  which  connected  the  entrance  to  the 
kail  with  the  passages  leading  to  the  west 
side  of  the  house,  she  twice  stopped  him  on 
the  way  down,  to  place  his  foot  on  the  sound 
parts  of  the  steps,,  which  she  represented  as 
dangerously  worn  away  in  more  places  than 
one.  fie  laughed  good-humoredly  at  her 
excessive  anxiety  to  save  him  from  all  danger 
<of  stumbling,  and  asked  if  there  was  any 
likelihood,  with  their  numerous  stoppages, 
•f  getting  back  to  the  west  side  of  the  house 
in  time  for  lunch.  She  was  not  ready,  as 
usual,  with  her  retort ;  his  laugh  found  no 
pleasant  echo  in  hers;  she  only  answered 
that  it  was  impossible  to  be  too  anxious 
about  him;  and  then  went  on  in  silence, 
till  they  reached  the  door  of  the  housekeeper's 
zoom. 

Leaving  him  for  a  moment  outside,  she 
went  in  to  give  the  keys  back  again  to  Mrs. 
Pentreath. 

**  Dear  me,  ma'am !  "  exclaimed  the  housed' 
keeper,  *'  you  look  quite  overcome  by  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  the  close  air  of  those 
old  rooms.  Can  I  get  you  a  glass  of  water, 
or  m^y  I  give  yon  my  bottle  of  salts  ?  " 

Rosamond  declined  both  offers. 

'*  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask,  ma'am,  if  any 
thing  has  been  found  this  time  in  the  north 
rooms?  "  inquired. Mrs.  Pentreath,  hanging 
«p  the  bunch  of  keys. 


«  Only  some  old  papen,"  replied  Rosa- 
mond, turning  ^vray. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  again,  ma'am,"  pursued 
the  housekeep^ ;  **  but  in  case  any  of  the 
gentry  of  the  neighborhood  should  call  to- 
day?" 

**  We  are  engaged.  No  matter  who  it 
may  be,  we  are  both  engaged."  Answering 
briefly  in  these  terms,  Rosamond  left  Mrs. 
Pentreath,  and  rejoined  her  husband. 

With  the  same  excess  of  attention  and 
care  which  she  had  shown  on  the  way  to  the 
housekeeper's  room,  she  now  led  him  up  tbe 
west  staircase.  The  library  door  happening 
to  stand  open,  they  passed  through  it  on 
their  way  to  the  drawing-room,  which  was 
the  larger  and  cooler  apartment  of  the  two. 
Having  guided  Leonard  to  a  seat,  Rosamond 
returned  to  the  library,  and  took  from  tbe 
table  a  tray  containing  a  bottle  of  water,  and 
a  tumbler,  which  she  had  noticed  when  she 
passed  through. 

"  I  may  feel  &int  as  well  as  frightened," 
she  said  quickly  to  herself,  turning  roand 
with  the  tray  in  her  hand  to  return  to  the 
drawing-room^ 

After  she  had  put  the  water  down  on  a 
table  in  a  corner,  she  noiselessly  locked  first 
the  door  leading  into  the  library,  then  the 
door  leading  into  the  passage.  Leonanl, 
hearing  her  moving  about,'  advised  her  to 
keep  quiet  on  the  sofa.  She  patted  him 
gently  on  the  cheek,  and  was  about  to  make 
some  suitable  answer,  when  she  acoidentailj 
beheld  her  &oe  reflected  in  the  looking-glaaa 
under  which  he  was  sittin|{.  The  sight  of 
her  own  white  cheeks  and  startled  eyes  sus- 
pended the  words  on  her  lips.  She  hastened 
away  to  the  window,  to  catch  any  breath  of 
air  that  might  be  wafted  towards  her  from 
the  sea. 

The  beat-mist  still  hid  the  horiaon^ 
Nearer,  the  oily,  colorless  sur&ce  of  tha 
vrater  vras  just  visible,  heaving  slowly  from. 
time  to  time  in  one  vast  monotonous  wava 
that  rolled  itself  out  smoothly  and  endleealy 
till  it  was  lost  in  the  white  obscurity  of  the 
mist.  Close,  on  the  shore,  the  noisy  aurf 
was  hushed.  No  sound  came  from  the  beaidi 
except  at  long,  wearily  long  intervals,  when 
a  quick  thump  and  a  still  splash,  just  audible 
and  no  more,  announced  the  fall  of  one  tiny, 
mimio  wave  upon  the  parching  sand .  On  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  house,  thechangeleaa 
horn  of  summer  inseots  wasali  that  told  of 
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ftnd  novemenft.  Not  a  human  fignre 
VBS  to  be  seen  anywhere  on  the  shore ;  no 
ago  of  a  sail  loomed  shadowy  through  the 
heat  at  sea ;  no  breath  of  air  waved  the 
light  tendrik  of  the  creepers  that  twined  up 
the  hoase-wall,  or  refreshed  the  drooping 
floiren  ranged  in  the  windows.  Rosamond 
toned  away  from  the  outer  prospect,  after 
ft  moment's  weary  contemplation  of  It.  As 
the  looked  into  the  room  again,  her  husband 
ipoke  to  her. 

"  What  precious  thing  lies  hidden  in  this 
pftper?"  he  asked,  producing  the  letter, 
nd  imilbg  as  he  opened  it.  **  Surely  there 
moit  be  something  besides  writing — some 
iaeetimable  powder,  or  some  bank-note  of 
ftboioiis  yalne — ^wrapped  up  in  all  these 
fohb?" 

Rosamond^  heart  sank  within  her,  as  he 
opened  the  letter  and  passed  his  finger  over 
the  writing  Inside,  with  a  mock  expression 
pf  anxiety,  and  a  light  jest  about  sharing 
ftU  treasures  discovered  at  Porthgenna  with 
hiiwife. 

'*I  will  read  it  to  you  direetly,  Lenny," 
iheaaid,  dropping  into  the  nearest  seat,  and 
hagaidly  pushing  her  hair  back  from  her 
temples.  *<3ut  put  it  away  for  a  few  min- 
utes now,  and  let  us  talk  of  any  thing  else 
fOQ  like  that  does  not  remind  us  of  the  Myr- 
tle Room.  I  am  very  capricious,  am  I  not, 
to  be  so  suddenly  weary  of  the  very  subject 
that  I  have  been  fondest  of  talking  about  for 
BO  many  weeks  past?  Tell  me,  love,"  she 
^ed,  rising  abruptly  and  going  to  the  back 
of  his  chair ;  "  do  I  get  worse  with  my 
vhims  and  fancies  and  &ults  7— or  am  1  im- 
proTed,  since  the  time  when  we  were  fixst 
Bttrried?" 

He  tossed  the  letter  aside  carelessly  on  a 
table  which  was  always  placed  by  the  arm  of 
Itia  chair,  and  shook  his  forefinger  at  her  with 
a  frown  of  comic  reproof.  "  0  fie,  Rosa- 
mond! are  yon  trying  to  entrap  me  into 
paying  you  compliments  ? '' 

The  light  tone  that  he  persisted  in  adopt- 
ing seemed  absolutely  to  terrify  her.  She 
^Mk  away  from  his  chair,  and  sat  down 
Hain  at  a  little  distance  from  him. 

"I  remember  I  Used  to  offend  yon,"  she 
notinued,  qaickly  and  confusedly.  **  No, 
no,  not  tb  ofland— only  to  vex  you  a  little— 
bj  talking  too  familiarly  to  the  servants, 
fou  might  almost  have  fiincied,  at  first,  if 
joa  had  not  known  maso  well,  that  it  was 
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a  habit  with  me  because  I  bad  once  been  a 
servant  myself.  Suppose  I  had  been  a  sei^ 
vant — ^the  servant  who  had  helped  to  nurse 
you  in  your  illnesses,  the  servant  who  led 
you  about  in  your  blindness  more  carefully 
than  any  one  rise— would  you  have  thought 
much,  then,  of  the  difference  between  us? 

would  you " 

She  stopped.  The  smile  had  vanished  firom 
Leonard's  face,  and  he  had  turned  a  littlo 
away  from  her.  '<  What  is  the  use,  Rosa- 
mond, of  supposing  events  that  never  could 
have  happened?"  be  asked,  rather  im- 
patiently. 

She  went  to  the  side-table,  poured  oat 
some  of  the  water  she  had  brought  from  the 
library,  and  drank  it  eagerly  ;  then  walked 
to  the  window  and  plucked  a  few  of  the 
flowers  that  were  placed  there.  She  threw 
sonic  of  them  away  again  the  next  moment ; 
but  kept  the  rest  in  her  hand,  thoughtfully 
arrangirig  them  so  as  to  contrast  their  colon 
with  the  best  eflfect.  When  this  was  done, 
she  put  them  into  her  boeom,  looked  down 
abeently  at  them,  took  them  out  again,  and, 
returning  to  her  husband,  placed  the  little 
noeegay  in  the  button-hole  of  his  coat. 

''Something  to  make  yon  look  gay  and 
bright,  love— as  I  always  wish  to  see  you," 
she  said,  seating  herself  in  her  fiivorite 
attitude  at  his  feet,  and  looking  up  at  him 
sadly,  with  her  arms  resting  on  his  knees. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about,  Ros» 
mondt"  he  asked,  after  an  interval  of 
silence. 

"  I  was  only  wondering,  Lenny,  whethAr 
any  woman  in  the  world  could  be  as  fond  of 
you  as  I  am.  I  feel  almost  afraid  that  there 
are  others  who  would  ask  nothing  better 
than  to  live  and  die  for  you,  as  well  as  mo. 
There  is  something  in  your  face,  in  your 
voice,  in  all  your  ways— something  besidee 
the  interest  of  your  sad,  sad  affliction— that 
would  draw  any  woman's  heart  to  you,  I 
think.     If  I  was  to  die 
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''^If  you  were  to  die !  "  He  started  as  he 
repeated  the  words  after  her,  and,  leaning 
forward,  anxiously  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
forehead.  '*Yon  are  thinking  and  talkiiig 
very  strangely  this  morning,  Rosamond! 
Are  you  not  well  ?  " 

She  rose  on  her  knees  and  looked  closer 
at  him,  her  face  brightening  a  little,  and  a 
faint  smile  just  playing  round  her  lips.  *'  I 
wonder  if  you  wiU  alwaya  be  as   aaxkmi 
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about  me,  and  as  food  of  me,  ee  yoa  are 
BOW?"  she  wliispend,  kissing  bis  hand  as 
tbe  removed  it  from  her  forehead.  He 
leaned  baek  again  in  Ibe  obatr,  and  told  her 
jsatingly  not  to  look  too  far  into  the  future/ 
Tbe  words,  lightiy  as  they  were  spoken,  struck 
deep  into  'her  heart.  **  There  are  times, 
Lenny,"  she  said,  *'  when  all  one's  happt- 
Bess  in  the  present  depends  upon  one^s  cer- 
tainty of  the  future."  She  looked  at  the  let- 
ter, wbioh  her  husband  had  left  open  on  tbe 
table  near  him,  aa  ahe  spoke  ;  and,  after  a 
inomentary  struggle  with  herself,  took  it  in 
Jier  hand  to  read  it.  At  the  first  word  her 
Yoice  failed  her;  the  deadly  paleness  over- 
spread her  faoe  again ;  she  threw  tbe  letter 
back  on  the  table,  and  wiedked  away  to  the 
other  end  of  tbe  room. 

•«  Tbe  future  I "  asked  Leonard.  *<  What 
future,  Rosamond,  can  you  possibly  mean!  " 

'*  Suppose  I  meant  our  future  at  Porth- 
genna? "  she  said,  moistening  her  dry  lips 
with  a  fow  drops  of  water.  *'  Shall  we  stay 
here  oa  long  as  we  thought  we  should,  and 
be  as  happy  aa  we  have  been  everywhere 
else  t  You  told  me  on  the  journey  that  I 
should  find  it  dull,  and  that  I  should  be 
driven  to  try  all  aorta  of  extraordinary  occu- 
pations to  amuse  myself.  You  snd  you  ex- 
peoted  that  I  should  begin  with  gardening 
and  end  by  writing  a  novel.  A  novel !  " 
She  approached  her  husband  again,  and 
watohed  bis  face  eagerly  while  she  went  on. 
**  Why  not  I  More  women  write  novels  now 
than  men.  What  is  to  prevent  me  from 
trying !  The  Srst  great  requinto,  I  suppose, 
is  to  have  an  idea  of  a  st^ ;  and  that  I 
have  got."  She  advanced  a  few  steps  fur- 
ther, reached  the  table  on  which  the  letter 
lay,  and  placed  her  hand  on  it,  keeping 
her  eyes  still  fixed  intently  on  Leonard's  face. 

'*  And  what  is  your  idea,  Rosamond  t "  he 
asked. 

**  This,"  she  replied.  *'  I  mean  to  make 
the  main  interest  of  the  story  centre  in  two 
young  married  people.  They  shall  be  very 
fond  of  each  other, — aa  fond  as  we  are,  Lenny, 
—-and  they  shall  be  in  our  rank  of  life. 
After  they  have  been  happily  married  some 
time,  and  when  they  have  got  one  child  to 
make  them  love  each  other  more  dearly  than 
ever,  a  terrible  discovery  shall  fall  upon 
them  like  a  thunderbolt.  The  husband  shall 
have  ohosen  for  his  wife  a  young  lady  bear- 
ing aa  anoieat  &  family  name 


"  As  your  name? "  suggested  Leonard. 

"  As  the  name  of  the  Treverton  family,^ 
she  continued,  after  a  pause,  during  which 
her  hand  bad  been  restlessly  moving  the  let- 
ter to  and  fro  on  tbe  table.  '*  The  husband 
shairbe  well-born, — as  well-born  as  you, 
Lenn|r, — and  the  terrible  discovery  shall  be, 
that  his  wife  has  no  right  to  tbe  ancient 
name  that  she  bore  when  he  married  her." 

**  I  can't  say,  my  love,  that  I  approve  of 
your  idea.  Your  story  will  decoy  the 
reader  into  feeling  an  interest  in  a  woman 
who  turns  out  to  be  an  impostor." 

"  No !  "  cried  Rosamond,  warmly.  **  A 
true  woman — a  woman  who  never  stooped 
to  a  deception — a  woman  full  of  faolto  and 
foilings,  but  a  teller  dT  the  truth  at  all  haz- 
ards and  all  sacrifices.  Hear  me  oat, 
Lenny,  before  you  judge."  Hot  teara 
rushed  into  her  eyeis ;  but  she  dashed  them 
away  passionately,  and  went  on.  <'  The 
wife  shall  grow  up  to  womanhood,  and  shall 
marry,  in  total  ignorance— mind  that ! — in 
total  ignorance  of  her  real  history.  The 
sudden  disclosure  of  tbe  truth  shall  over- 
whelm her— she  shall  find  herself  struck  by 
a  calamity  wbioh  she  had  no  hand  in  bring- 
ing about.  She  shall  be  crushed,  petrified, 
'staggered  in  her  very  reason  by  the  discoT- 
ery ;  it  shall  burst  upon  her  when  she  haa 
no  one  but  herself  to  depend  on ;  she  shall 
have  the  power  of  keeping  it  a  secret  from 
her  husband  with  perfect  impunity;  ahe 
shall  be  tried,  she  shall  be  shaken  in  her 
mortel  frailness,  by  one  moment  of  fearful 
temptetion ;  she  shall  conquer  it,  and,  of 
her  own  free  will,  she  shall  tell  her  husband 
all  that  she  knows  herself.  Now,  Lenny, 
what  do  you  call  that  woman?  an  imi- 
postor?" 

"No;  a  victim." 

**  Who  goes  of  her  own  accord  to  the  aao- 
rifioe?  and  who  is  to  be  sacrificed?  " 

•<  I  did  not  say  that." 

*'  What  would  you  do  with  her,  Lenny , 
if  you  were  writing  the  story?  I  mean, 
how  would  you  make  her  husband  behave  to 
her?  It  is  a  question  in  which  a  man's 
nature  is  eoneemed,  *and  a  woman  is  not 
competent  to  dedde  it.  I  am  perplexed 
about  how  to  end  the  story.  How  would 
you  end  it,  love?"  As  she  ceased,  her 
voioe  sank  sadly  to  ite  gentlest  pleading 
tones.  She  came  close  to  him,  and  twined 
her  fingers  in   faia  hair  fondly.    **How 
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wftnid  joQ  end  U»  love? "  sba  repeated, 
stooping  down  till  her  trembling  lipe  jaet 
touched  bis  forehead. 

He  moved  uneasily  in  hie  chair,  and  re* 
plied,  '<  I  am  not  a  writer  of  novele,  Bosa- 
mood.*' 

'*  Bat  how  wonld  jou  act>  Lenny,  if  you 
were  that  husband  7" 

"  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say,"  he  answered. 
"I  b&ye  not  your  vivid  imagination,  my 
dear:  I  have  so  power  of  putting  myself, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  into  a  position  that  is 
not  my  own,  and  of  knowing  how  I  should 
let  in  it/' 

"  But  suppose  your  wife  was  close  to  yon 
— aa  cloee  as  I  am  now  ?  Suppose  she  bad 
just  told  you  the  dreadful  secret,  and  was 
standing  before  you — as  I  am  standing  now— 
vith  the  happiness  of  her  whole  life  to  come 
depending  on  one  kind  word  from  your  lips  7 
0  Lenny,  you  would  not  let  her  drop  bro- 
ken-hearted at  your  feet  7  You  would  know, 
let  her  birth  he  what  it  might,  that  she  was 
^U  the  eamo  faithful  creature  who  had 
cherished,  and  served,  and  trusted,  and  wor- 
ibipped  you  since  her  marriage-day,  and 
vbo  asked  nothing  in  return  but  to  lay  her 
bead  on  your  bosom,  and  to  hear  you  say 
tbat  JOQ  loved  ber  7  Tou  would  know  that 
>be  had  nerved  herself  to  tell  the  fatal 
Kcret,  because,  in  her  loyalty  and  love  to  her 
boflhand,  she  would  rather  die  forsaken  and 
^lised,  than  live,  deceiving  him  7  You 
voujd  know  all  this  and  you  would  open 
jour  arms  to  the  mother  of  your  child,  to 
tbe  wife  of  your  first  love,  though  she  was 
tbe  lowliest  of  all  lowly-bom  women  in  the 
tttimation  of  the  world  7  0,  you  would, 
Lenny ;  I  know  you  would !  " 

"  Roeamond  !  how  your  hands  tremble ; 
bow  joar  voice  alters ! .  You  are  agitating 
jooraelf  about  this  supposed  story  of  yours, 
u if  you  were  talking  of  real  events." 

"You  would  take  her  to  your  heart, 
Lamj7  You  would  open  your  arms  to  her 
without  an  instant  of  unworthy  doubt  7  " 

"  Hash !  hush  !    I  hope  I  should." 

^' Hope  7   only  hope  7    0,  think   again, 

lore,  think  again ;  and  say  you  know  you 

abould ! " 

"Must  I,  Bo8amond7  Then  I  do  say 
it." 

She  drew  back  as  the  words  passed  his 
^J».  and  took  the  letter  from  the  table. 
"  You  haye  not  yet  asked  me,  Lenny,  to 


read  the  letter  that  I  found  in  the  Myrtie 
Room.  I  offer  to  read  it  now,  of  my  own 
accord."  She  trembled  a  littto  as  she  spoke 
those  few  decisive  words,  but  ber  utterance 
of  them  was  clear  and  steady,  as  if  her  oon- 
sciousness  of  being  now  irrevocably  pledged 
to  make  the  diselosuve^  had  strengthened 
her  at  last  to  dare  all  haaaids  and  end  all 
suspense. 

Her  husband  turned  towards  the  place 
Iroin  which  the  sound  of  her  woiee  had 
reached  him,  with  a  mixed  expremioa  of 
perplexity  and  surprise  in  his  face.  ^*  You 
pass  so  suddenly  from  one  subject  to 
another,"  he  said,  '*  that  I  hardly  know  how 
to  follow  yon.  What  in  the  world,  Rosa- 
mond, takes  you,  at  one  jump,  from  a 
romantic  argument  about  a  sitoation  in  a 
novel,  to  the  plain,  practical  business  of 
reading  an  old  letter  7  " 

**  Perhaps  there  is  a  closer  connection 
between  the  two  than  yon  suspect^"  she 
answered. 

**  A  closer  connection?  What  oonneo- 
tion  7    I  don't  understand." 

*"  The  letter  will  explain." 

*  *  W  hy  the  letter  7  Why  should  you  not 
expkin7"  ^ 

She  stole  one  anxious  look  at  his  face,  and 
saw  that  a  sense  of  something  sorious  to 
come  was  now  overshadowing  his  mind  for 
the  first  time. 

**  Rosamond !  "  he  exclaimed,  <*  there  k 
some  mystery " 

'*  There  are  no  mysteries  between  us 
two,"  she  interposed  quickly.  **  There 
never  have  been  any,  love;  there  neveir 
shall  be."  Sl^  moved  a  little  nearer  to  him 
to  take  her  old  favorite  place  on  his  knee, 
then  checked  herself,  and  drew  back  again, 
to  the  table.  Warning  tears  in  her  eyes 
bade  her  distrust  her  own  firmness,  and  read 
the  letter  where  she  could  not  feel  the  beat- 
ing of  his  heart. 

**Did  I  tell  you,"  she  resumed,  after 
waiting  an  instant  to  compose  herMlf, 
<<  where  I  found  the  folded  piece  of  paper 
which  I  put  into  your  hand  in  the  Myrtle 
Room  7" 

•'  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  think  not." 

*'  I  found  it  at  the  back  of  the  frame  of 
tbat  picture— the  pic^re  of  the  ghostly  wo- 
man with  the  wicked  face.  I  opened  it 
immediately,  and  saw  that  it  was  a  letter. 
The  address  bside,  the  first  line  under  it,  and 
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one  of  the  two  ngnatores  which  it  ooufcamed 
were  in  a  bandwritiDg  that  I  knew." 

"Wboee!" 

'*  The  handwritlDg  of  the  late  Mrs.  Tie- 
v^rton." 

"  Of  your  mother!  ** 

*'  Of  the  kte  Mn.  Tieverton.*' 

*'  Gmeioue  Qod,  Boaamond  !  whj  do  yoa 
•peak  of  her  in  that  way  !  " 

"  Let  me.  read,  and  you  will  know.  I 
woald  rather  read  it  than  tell  it.  Ton  hare 
seen,  with  my  eyee,  what  the  Myrtle  Room 
19  like ;  yon  have  eeen,  with  my  eyee,  every 
object  which  the  search  through  if^bronght 
to  light ;  yon  must  now  see,  with  my  eyesi 
what  this  letter  contains.  It  is  the  secret  of 
the  Myrtle  Boom."  ^ 

.  She  bent  close  over  the  faint,  faded  writ- 
ing, and  read  these  words': 
^  To  my  huband : 

**  We  have  parted,  Arthur,  forever,  and  I 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  embitter  our  fart' 
tpeil  by  confessing  that  1  have  deceived  yod^ 
cmieUy  and  basdy  deceived  you.  But  a  few 
minutes  since,  you  were  weeping  by  my  bedside, 
and  speaking  of  our  child.  My  wronged,  my 
betoved  husband,  the  little  daughter  of  your 
heart  is  not  yours,  is  not  mine.  She  is  a  love- 
child,  whom  1  have  imposed  on  you  for  mine. 
Mar  father  was  a  miner  at  Porthgenna,  her 
mother  is  my  maid,  Sarah  Lesson." 

Rosamond  {Siused,  but  never  raised  her 
head  from  the  letter.  She  heard  her  hus- 
band lay  his  hand  suddenly  on  the  table ; 
she  heard  him  start  to  his  feet ;  she  heard 
him  draw  his  breath  heavily  in  one  quick 
gasp  ;  she  heard  him  whisper  to  himself  the 
instant  after, "  A  love-child !  V  With  a  fear- 
ful, painful  distinctness  she  heard  those  three 
words.  The  tone  in  which  he  whispered 
them  turned  her  cold .  Bu  t  she  never  moved , 
for  there  was  more  to  read ;  and,  while  more 
remained,  if  her  life  had  depended  on  it,  she 
could  not  have  looked  up. 

In  a  moment  more  she  went  on,  and  read 
these  lines  next : 

"  I  have  many  heavy  sins  to  answer  for, 
but  this  one  sin  you  must  pardon,  Arthur;  for 
I  committed  it  through  fondness  for  you. 
That  fondness  told  me  a  secret  which  you 
sought  to  hide  from  me.  That  fondness  told 
me  that  your  barren  wife  would  never  make 


your  heart  all  her  own  until  she  had  bomeyn 
a  child;  and  your  Ups  proved  it  true.  Yout 
first  words,  when  you  came  back  from  sea, 
and  the  infant  was  placed  in  your  arms,  toent 
'  /  have  never  loved  you,  Rosamond,  as  I  km 
you  now.*  Jf  you  had  not  said  that,  I  should 
never  have  k^t  my  guiUy  secret. 

*'  Icanaddno  more,  for  death  isverywar 
me.  How  the  fraud  was  committed,  and  whet 
my  other  motives  were,  I  must  leave  you  to 
discover  from  the  mother  of  the  child,  who  ts 
charged  to  give  you  this.  You  will  be  mera- 
Jul  to  the  poor  little  creature  who  bears  my 
name,  I  know.  Be  iherdful  also  to  hertor' 
happy  parent ;  she  is  only  guilty  of  too  blindli/ 
obeying  me.  If  there  is  any  thing  that  mUh 
gates  the  bitterness  of  my  remorse,  it  is  thi 
remembrance  that  my  act  of  deceit  saved  the 
most  faithful  and  the  most  tffectionate  (jf 
wohnen  from  sharhe  that  she  had  not  deserved. 
Remember  me  forgivingly,  Arthur^-mrds 
may  (01  how  I  have  sinned  against  you;  no 
words  can  teU  'how  I  have  loved  you ! " 

She  had  sti^ggled  on  thus  far,  andT  bad 
reached  the  last  line  on  the  second  page  of 
the  letter,  when  she  paused  agaii^,  aff^  then 
tried  to  iead  the  first  of  the  two  BignaJtrrea— 
"Rosamond  TreVerton:"  She  faintly  re- 
puted* two  syllables  x>f  dmt  familiar  Cbristian 
name— the  name  that  was  on  Ker  btisband'fl 
lips  every  hour  of  the  day!— end  straggled 
to  articulate  the  third,  but  her  voi*  failed 
he^.  All  the  siici^  household  mttnories 
which  that  ruthleee  letCer  had  pv(>faned  fo^ 
ever,  seemed  to  tear  themselves  away  from 
her  heart  at  the  same  moment.  With  a  low 
m6aning  cry,  she  dropped  her  arms  on  toe 
table,  and  laid  her  head  down  on  them,  and 
hid  her  face.  . 

/  She  heard  nothing,  she  was  con§cioD8  or 
nothing,  until  she  felt  a  touch  on  her  sbool- 
der— a  light  touch  from  a  hand  that  ti«in- 
bled.  Every  pulse  in  her  body  bounded  in 
answer  to  it,  and  she  looked  up. 

Her  husband  had  guided  himself  near  to 

her  by  the  table.  The  tears  were  glistening 
in  his  dim,  sightless  eyes.  -As  she  itise  and 
touched  him,  his  arms  opened,  and  doeea 
fast  round  her. 

"My  own  Rosamond!"  he  -^^'"<»"' 
to  me  and  be  comforted ! " 
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from  Th*  Tliw,  18  ApilL 
THE  GREAT  SHIP. 
AiDiro  the  passions  wbioh  belong  to  baman 
DitDie  we  may  reoogniie  what  may  be  called 
I  pottion  for  me.  Those  primitWe  works  of 
lietion  which  feed  the  childish  imagination 
appeal  Yery  boldly  to  this  panion.  They  go 
itnight  to  the  point,  and  create  without 
onemoDj  men,  houses,  and  lions  ten  times 
lH|;ger  than  actual  men,  real  houses,  and 
live  lions.  But  this  is  not  the  only  quarter 
in  whieh  this  appeal  is  made.  Science,  with 
ill  its  gravi^,  copies  fiction  here,  and  ap- 
pedt  to  the  same  passion  exactly  as  the 
ebildiflh  fairy  tale  did.  What  single  ingre- 
dient in  astronomy,  for  example,  tells  more 
in  eie&ting  a  taste  for  that  science  than  the 
oiormous  distanoes  in.  which  it  abounds? 
Tbe  figares  which  represent  the  distances  of 
bttfenly  bodice  from  as,  or  the  speed  with 
wluoh  light,  or  the  speed  with  which  eleo- 
trieitj  travels,  have  the  same  fiiscination  for 
tbesoientific  that  the  numbers  in  the  banker's 
book  have  for  the  coTCtous  imagination. 
Tbe  one  set  of  figures  constitutes  the  conven- 
tbnal  symbol  for  space,  and  the  other  for 

WMltb. 

Whoever  wants  to  feed  this  natural  pas- 
ii(m  for  size  in  the  primitive  way,  and  to  see 
itrne.giant  in  its  own  line,  must  visit  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  at  Millwall.  But  be- 
^n  be  goes  we  recommend  him,  unless  he  is 
my  well  versed  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  to 
ton  to  the  6th  chapter,  and  refresh  his 
aemory  as  to  the  dimensions  of  Noah's  Ark 
ud  the  •'  fashion  "  of  its  makug*:  "  The 
kogth  of  the  Ark  shall  be  300  cubits,  the 
l»ttdth  of  it  50  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it 
30eabits."  So,  reckoning  the  cubits  at  a 
^t  and  a  half,  we  have  a  ship  450  feet  long, 
75  feet  broad,  and  45  feet  high.  While  the 
Ttsitor  is  coUeoting  data  as  to  ships,  sacred 
ind  pro&ne,  he  may  turn  out  <*  Marlbo- 
n>ogh"  in  the  Navy  List,  and  there  he  will 
iMtbat  the  largest  line-of-battle  ship  in  the 
^tiab  Navy  is  exactly  of  4,000  tons  burden. 
And  now  let  him  get  on  board  a  Greenwich 
itttmer  and  be  steamed  through  the  pio- 
^reaqae  Pool  to  Millwall.  Just  opposite 
^fcford  he  will  be  aware  of  something  pre- 
Adnaltic  wallowing  in  the  mud  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs— a  atranded  saurian  ship,  to  which 
^en  Noah's  Ark  must  yield  precedence,  and 
to  which  all  the  Marlborougbs,  and  Welling- 
^Ds,  and  Merrimaosj  and  Niagaras  in  the 
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world  are  mere  coolAoats.  An  iron  hulF'of 
the  burden  of  23,000  tons,  nearly  700  feet 
long,  and  60  high,  will  meet  his  eye — the 
hull  of  Mr.  Scott  Russellls  Great  Eastern 
steamship.  W  e  must  give  a  few  more  figures, 
for  every  figure  is  a  monster,  and  worth 
looking  at  separately.  One  is  a  figure  of 
30,000, — the  number  of  the  iron  plates 
which  compose  the  enormous  erection,  each 
weighing  the  third  of  a  ton,  and  each  fast- 
ened by  100  rivets.  The  ship  will  accommo- 
date 4,000  passengers,  800  of  whom  are  first- 
class.  On  an  emergency  she  could  carry 
10,000  troops.  She  will  contain  10  boilers, 
and  100  furnaces.  The  cylinder  of  every 
engine  will  be  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  will 
weigh  five  times  as  much  as  the  great  bell  of 
St.  Paul's.  The  screw  propeller  will  be  24 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
paddle  wheels  will  be  56  feet,  or  considerably 
larger  than  the  circusat  Astley 's.  The  prin- 
cipal suite  of  saloons  will  be  400  feet  in 
length,  and  a  promenade  round  the  deck 
will  afibrd  a  walk  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  This  monster  ship  will  combine 
steam  power  in  both  shapes,  screw  and  pad- 
dle, with  sailing  power.  She  will  cany 
11,000  tons  of  coal,  she  will  bo  lighted  by 
gu  made  on  board,  and  the  electric  light 
will  flicker  like  St.  Elmo's  fire  at  night  from 
her  masthead.  She  will  spread  6,500  yards 
of  canvas  and  her  speed  is  computed  at  15 
knots  or  18  miles  an  hour — a  rate  which 
will  perform  the  voyage  to  India  by  the 
Cape,  and  to  Australia,  in  little  more  than  a 
month.  Who  would  not  wish  to  be  the  eafh 
tain  of  this  gallant  ship  ? 

With  these  principal  figures,  then,  gone 
through,  let  us  imagine  the  Great  Eastern 
afloat,  and  on  her  road  to  Bombay  or  Mel- 
bourne, and  with  her  ordinary  complement 
of  passengers  on  board .  The  first  idea  which 
strikes  us  is  the  multitude  of  faces  on  board* 
It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  whole  town  afloat,  and 
much  more  than  a  town  of  4,000  popu- 
lation, because  it  will  be  a  floating  town  of 
4,000  grown-up  persons ;  at  least,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  each  of  them  being 
what  is  called  an  **  individual," — by  which 
we  mean  a  human  being  of  sise  to  command 
notice,  and  having  to  appearance,  at  least,  a 
Ddind  and  will  of  his  own,  together  with  a 
formed  air,  tone,  and  manner  peculiar  to 
himself.  In  this  sense  even  young  ladies  are 
individuals.    All  this  crowd  of  individaali- 
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ties  will  be  collected  uritnin  tbe  dimecrions 
of  700  feet  by  60.  Wbat  a  new  shape  of 
biimaii  society !  Take  the  800  firat-class  pas- 
Bsngera  by  tbemseWee,  and  what  room  does 
even  this  number  afford  for  ^e  formation  of 
all  kinds  of  diflerent  circles  and  sets,  which 
will  know  nothing  of  each  other,  one  man 
only  just  knowing  another  by  sight,  and 
hardly  that !  How  many  immeasurable 
social  chasms  will  be  collected  within  a  lew 
hundred  feet !  How  many  Mr.  Smiths  will 
there  be  who  will  not  speak  to  Mr.  Jones 
during  the  whole  voyage  because  he  is  not 
in  the  same  set!  How  many  Mr.  Joneses 
will  pay  back  Mr.  Smith  in  the  same  coin ! 
Between  how  many  **  nice  "  young  ladies 
and  **  proper  '*  young  gentlemen  will  there 
not  be  a  great  gulf  fixed,  because  in  the  eyes 
of  anxious  mothers  the  said  young  gentle- 
men are  not  desirable  persons,  but  mere  pen- 
niless bipeds!  Wbat  flirtations  will  there 
not  be  behind  boats,  what  rivalries,  and,  if 
many  Americans  voyage  by  the  Great  Eastern, 
what  duellings  may  we  not  expect  on  that 
ample  deck ! 

In  short,  what  an  epitome  or  camera-ob- 
Bonra  of  the  world  will  the  Great  Eastern 
present!  It  will  be  worth  any  aspiring 
novelist's  while  to  take  his  berth  to  Australia 
or  India  and*  back  again,  simply  for  the 
great  convenience  of  shaving  so  much  human 
nature  brought  before, him  within  so  small  a 
compass.  It  vfill  be  the  mountain  brought 
to  Mahomet,  the  world  condensing  itself  be- 
fore his  eyes,  for  the  sake  of  being  observed 
and  examined .  The  rapid  succession  of  faces 
will  bewilder  him  at  first,  but  individuality 
will  come  out  in  time,  though  he  must  be 
sharp  about*  his  work,  otherwise  the  Great 
Eastern  will  have  stopped  her  screw  and  pad- 
dles before  be  has  got  any  results.  If  his 
material  is  enlarged,  his  time  is  much  cur- 
tailed on  the  new  system.  Farewell  to  long 
voyages,  with  their  appropriate  quarrels  and 
matches — their  lovemakings,  jiltings,  recon- 
ciliations, and  irrevocable  unions ; — ^voyage 
life  has  entered  on  another  phase.  For  what 
18  a  month  ? — it  is  gone  before  we  begin  to 
think  about  its  going.  How  will  the  old 
voyagers  look  back  to  the  romantic  days 
when  a  roomful  of  persons  vrere  their  own 
company  for  four  months,  gradually  forming 
enmities  or  friendships,  when  attachments 
rose  tip  among  '<  young  people"  unoon* 
■Mwly  and  by  the  mere  pasrive  inflaence  of 


the  scone !  We  are  growing  a  busier  nation 
every  year,  and  cannot  afford  time  for  more 
than  one  chapter  of  this  sea  romance. 

But  we  must  not  let  the  appeal  to  fmagin- 
ation  supersede  the  real  practical  result  of 
the  grand  experiment  of  tbe  Great  Eastern. 
The  poet,  as  he  surveyed  this  vast  sublunary 
scene  of  restless  industry  and  adventure,  was 
struck  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  triumph 
of  man  over  the  sea.  He  expresses  himself 
as  more  than  struck, — as  showed. 


**  Nequicquam  Deusabscidit 
Prudens  Oceaao  diBsociabifi 
Tenrasi  si  tamen  impias 
Ifon  tangBoda.ratee  tiBiiBflimit  vada.'* 

He  argued  that  the  sea  was  a  providential 
appointment,  and  that  it  was  impious  in 
man  to  struggle  against  it,— he  had  no  right 
to  unite  what  God  had  separated,  and  con- 
nect land  with  land  when  the  Divine  power 
had  inserted  water  between.    We  have  long 
seen  the  weakness  of  this  argument,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  much  better  doctrine  of  final  eausee 
than  this.    But,  if  any  one- wants  to  see  a 
good  finishing  blow  given  to  the  Horatian 
argument, — at  least  on  the  Sohniur  ambu" 
lando  principle, — he  may  see  it  given  by  the 
Great  Eastern.    That  mighty  fabric  indeed 
does  not  talk,  but  it  acts,— its  act  being  a 
month's  voyage  to  India  or  to  Australia. 
That  act,  while  it  is  a  speechless,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  powerful  answer,  that 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  awe-struck  poet 
could  receive.    A  reflecting  mind  will  eee  in 
such  a  vqyage  a  much  more  natural,  proper, 
wise,  and  obedient  fulfilment  of  the  designs 
of  Providence  than  any  timid  self-confine- 
ment and  servile  deference  to  a  barrier  of 
nature  would  have  been.     It  will  appear 
that  the  sea  was  made  to  alternate  with  the 
dry  land,  not  that  continents  might  be  die- 
connected,  but  that  man  shoald  have  the  op- 
portunity of  exerting  his  skill  and  invention 
in  connecting  them.     The  result  of   this 
great  experiment  in  shipbuilding,  if  it  an- 
swers, of  w^ioh  there  is  little  or  no  doubt, 
will  be  a  consolidation  of  tbe  British  Empire 
such  as  we  hive  not  yet  seen.    Half  of  the 
space  which  separates  the  various  sections  of 
it  from  the  mother  country  and  from  each 
other  will  be  annihilated.    Our  eoloniea  wtii 
be  brought  comparatively  dose  to  as,  and, 
what  is  almost  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
actual  vicinity  gained,  they  will  be  more 
than  twice  as  near  to  nt  in  imagination. 


The  differanM  between  a  month *«  Toyage  and 
two  or  three  months  ia  all  the  difference  to 
tbe  imagioation.  We  think  of  a  place  aa 
within  veach,  and  within  a  home  distance,  if 
it  is  only'*  a  month  off."  The  whole  Um- 
pire is  thas  brought  into  a  home  compaas, 
a&d  obtains  the  addition  of  atreogth  whidi 
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80  much  greater  nnion  gives.  We  shall  find 
ourselvea  paying  Tisits  to  and  receiving  visits 
from  India  and  Aastralla.  Oor  friends  will 
come  over  for  the  summer  with  return 
tickets,  and  the  British  Empire  will  bacomei 
in  virtual  compass,  a  province. 


Who  Waon  "Chesb,  Bots,  Gbekr'*?^ 
Ton  and  year  numerous  correspoadents  are  sup* 
pond  to  know,  or  to  be  able  to  discover,  every 
thing  connected  with  literature,  past  and  pres- 
at  C&n  you  inform  me  who  is  tbe  author  of  a 
Kog entitled  "  Cheer ,  boya,  cheer  '*  7  I  think 
~I  betieTe-Hsay  I  am  sure  that  I  wrote  it^ 
lod  invented  it :  and  I  believe  this  upon  evi- 
dence which  is  as  oonvinoing  to  my  own  mind, 
IS  the  evidence  of  the  fiust  thwt  I  have  a  nose 
HMD  my  fkce—  whieh  I  can  ftel  when  I  will,  and 
or  whiek  X  can  see  the  refleetioD  in  a  mirror. 
In  (iut,  there  is  no  &ot  more  indubitable  to  my 
mind,  than  thU  particular  fact.  Yet  I  leam« 
from  in  Edinburgh  newspaper,  which  a  good- 
tttued  flriend  has  Just  forwarded  for  my  grat- 
ification, that  **  Cheer,  boys,  ehur  /  is  the  lit* 
enry  prod  :ct  of  Ladv  Maxwell  of  Monteith, 
BMerto  Admiral  Sir  Houston  Stewart;  and  not 
of  Charles  Hadcay."  I  will  not  be  so  ungal- 
Ittt  as  to  eall  upon  the  lady  herself  to  substan- 
tiite  a  elaim  which  I  am  qaite  sure  she  has 
serer  made;  but  perhaps  seme  of  year  eorre- 
niOQdents  will  be  able  to  inform  me  whether 
^/  Uazwell  has  written  a  parody  or  imlta- 
^  of  the  original  songT  and  thus  led  the 
oonespondent  of  the  northern  newspaper  into  a 
blander,  which  is  amusing  to  me,  but  which 
^j  perchance  be  painfbl  to  a  lady,  who  I  am 
nire  would  no  more  think  of  robbing  me 
^f  ny  poor  verses,  than  I  would  of  stet^ling 
^  parse  or  her  pocket-handkerchief.  The 
%  is  of  little  value,  I  admit;  but  if  I  am 
^  to  believe  that  it  is  mine,  I  must  disbelieve, 
Sr,  in  your  existence— in  that  of  ••  N.  &  Q,** — 
i^that  of  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  this  let- 
to*  is  written — ^nay,  in  that  of  the  solid  earth 
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sulphuret  of  potassium,  enveloping  the  crystals 
of  alumina  obtained,  or,  in  other  words,  real 
sapphires  or  corundum.  The  sise  of  the  crys- 
tals is  large  in  proportion  to  the  mass  operated 
upon;  those  obtained  by  M.  Gaudin  are  about  a 
millimetre  (8-lOOths  of  an  inch)  in  diameter, 
ind  half  a  millimelre  in  height  They  are  so 
hard  that  they  have  been  found  to  be  prefers 
ble  to  rubies  for  the  purposes  of  watoh-makmg. 


SATFHnms  BT  A  Chkkical  Pbocbss. — ^M.  A. 
Win  last  week  communicated  to  the  Academy 
ofSciences  a  process  for  obtaining  alumina  (the 
^7  wluch  yields  the  new  metal  called  nlumin- 
^)  in  transparent  crystals,  which  therefore 
P^nent  the  same  ehemical  composition  as  the 
^oral  stone  known  under  the  name  of  sa|H 
f^m.  To  obtain  them  he  lines  a  common 
cnieible  with  a  coating  of  lamp-black,  and  intro- 
<laeea  mto  it  equal  portions  of  alum  and  sul- 
phate of  potash  reduced  to  powder  and  calcined. 
Be  then  exposes  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
^  fire  of  a  common  forge.  The  crucible  is 
ihea  allowed  to  cool,  and  on  breaking  it  the 
^ittee  of  the  lamp-black  coating  is  found  cov- 
et^ with  numerous  brilliant  points  composed  of 


Baptismal  Supebstition. — The  custom  of 
persons,  when  carrying  infants  to  church  for 
baptism,  taking  with  them  bread  and  cheese  to 
be  given  to  the  first  indiviaual  met,  is  not  yet 
gone  into  disuse.  One  Sunday  forenoon,  about 
two  years  ago,  when  walking  along  CMidleriggs, 
I  saw  the  practiceb  carried  out,  amid  a  litUe 
laughter,  in  all  its  entirety.  On  this  occasion  a 
tilver  coin  was  given  in  return  for  the  eatables. 
I  was  told  that  Sie  appearance  of  copper  in  such 
transactions  was,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 

In  our  rural  parishes,  where  the  child  to  be 
baptized  had  sometimes  to  be  carried  a  consider^ 
able  distance  before  tiie  church  was  reached,  it 
was  not  an  unusual  sight,  some  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  I  have  been  told,  to  see  a  quantity  of 
common  table-salt  carried  vniherMne  {i.  e. 
contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun)  round  the 
baby  before  the  baptismal  company  left  the 
parental  dwelling.  This  done,  no  harm,  it  was 
believed,  would  befiil  the  little  stranger  in  its 
unchristened  state.  I  have  conversed  with  an 
old  woman,  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  who  had  seen 
the  custom  put  in  practice  when  she  was  a  girL 
— JVbtes  and  Qicertes. 


List  op  Geheral  Counoils. — Can  some  of 
your  numerous  and  obliging  correspondents 
refer  me  to  a  correct  list  of  general  councils? 
Authorities  are  so  much  at  variance  on  this  sub^ 
ject,  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  very  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. For  instance,  in  Bohn's  new  edition  of 
BUir's  Chronological  7\i6/«s,generallv  a  trusts 
wd^hy  guide,  I  find,  1128,  a  general  council 
held  in  the  Lateran;  1414,  Council  of  Con- 
stance, seventeenth  general  council;  1545, 
Council  of  Trent,  the  nineteenth  and  last  gen- 
eral council;  yet  in  Landon*s  Manual  of- 
Councili,  all  the  afore-mentioned  are  stated  to 
be  '*  falsely  styled  oecumenical.*'  Numerous 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  occur;  I  merely  refer 
to  these  as  cases  in  point.  I  have  searched 
several  of  the  best  authorities  for  the  informa* 
tion,  but  in  none  is  it  given,  with  the 
why»  &o. — Abtes  and 
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AN  INVITATION  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

BT  WILLIAM  0.  BBTAHT. 

All  day,  from  Bhnibs  by  our  Summer  dweUiiig, 
The  Easter-sparrow  repeats  his  song} . 

A  merry  warbler,  he  chides  the  blossoi^a^ 
The  idle  blossoms,  that  sleep  so  long^ 

The  blue-bird   chants,  from  the  elm*B  long, 
branches) 

A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year} 
The  south-wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest^ 

And  softly  whispers.  The  Spring  is  here  1 

Come,  daughter  mine,  from  the  gloomy  city. 
Before  these  lays  from  the  ebn  have  oeased; 

The  Tiolet  breathes  by  our  door  as  sweetly 
As  in  the  air  of  her  natlTe  East 

Though  many  a  flower  in  the  wood  is  waking. 
The  daffodil  is  our  door-«de  queen; ' 

She  pushes  upward  the  sward  already. 
To  spot  with  sunshine  the  early  greei^ 

No  lay  so  joyous  as  these  are  warbled 
From  the  wiry  prison  in  muden's  bowery 

Nopampered  bloom  of  the  green-house  chamber 
Has  half  the  charm  of  the  lawn*s  first  flower. 

Tet  these  sweet  lays  of  the  early  season. 
And  these  fair  sights  of  its  sunny  day^ 

Are  only  sweet  when  we  fondly  listenj 
And  only  fiiir  when  we  fondly  gaset 

There  is  no  glory  in  star  or  blossom 

Till  looked  upon  by  a  loTins  eye} 
There  is  no  fragrance  in  April  breezes. 

Till  breathed  with  joy  as  they  wander  hj^ 

Come,  Julia,  dear,  for  the  sprouting  willows, 
The  opening  flowers,  and  gleaming  brooks. 

And  hollows  green  in  the  sun  are  waiting 
Their  dower  of  beauty  from  thy  glad  looks. 

— Harper* »  Weekif. 

ABSOLVO  TK 
ThyfaUh  hUk  taved  tftee;  go  inptacM* — Luke  Tii.  60. 

One  priest  alone  can  pardon  m% 

Or  bid  me  '*  Go  in  peace; '' 
Can  breathe  that  word,  Abtolvo  U^ 

And  make  these  heart-throbs  ceaifo| 
My  soul  has  heard  his  priestly  voice. 
It  said,  **  I  bore  thy  rins^re]oioe ! " — 1  Pet  ii. 
24. 

He  showed  the  spear-mark  in  his  side^ 

The  nail-print  on  his  palm; 
Said,  <*  Look  on  me,  the  Crucified 

^hy  tremble  thus  7    Be  calm  1 
All  power  is  mine — I  set  thee  free; 
Be  not  afrud — Ab$ol  vote,' ' — Isa.  xiTt  221    * 

In  chains  of  sin  once  tied  and  bo^ndk 
.  I  walk  in  lift  v^d  light} 


Each  spot  I  tread  is  haHowed  ground, 

Whilst  Him  I  keep  in  sight 
Who  died  a  yictim  on  the  tree 
That  He  might  say,  Abeoliip  tf .-— 1  John  i.  1 

By  fiim  my  soul  is  puriflsd* 

Once  leprous  and  defiled; 
^Cleansed  by  the  water  from  fils  ode, 

Qod  sees  me  as  a  child : 
No^riest  can  beal  or  cleanse  but  he : 

No  other  i^y,  Aheolvo  te, — Matt  Tpr.*^ 

HI  robed  me  in  a  priestly  dress. 

That  I  might  incense  bring 
Of  prayer,  and  praise,  and  righteoosness. 

To  heaTcn's  Eternal  King; 
And  when  he  gave  this  robe  to  me. 
He  smiled  and  said,  Abtolvo  te.— 2^h.  iii«  4,  ^ 

In  heaven  He  stands  before  the  throne. 

The  great  High  Priest  above  ^ 
Melchisedec — that  name  alone 

Can  sin*s  dark  stain  remove } 
To  Him  I  look  on  bended  kneer 
And  hear  that  sweet  Abtolvo  (c^— Heb.  tut;  t, 

A  girded  Levite  here  below, 

I  willing  service  bring. 
And  Ikin  would  tell  to  all  X  know 

Of  Christ,  the  P;riestly  King; 
;Would  win  all  hearts  from  sin  to  flbe, 
And  hear  him  say,  Abeolvo  U. — 1  John  n.  k 

*'  A  little  while,"  and  he  shall  oome 

Forth  frt>m  the  inner  dirine,- 
To  call  his  pardoned  brethren  home. 

0,  bliss  supreme,  divine  ! 
When  every  blood-bought  child  shall  see 
The  Priest  who  said,  Abiolvo  te. — ^Heb.  uCk  28i 
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SOLITUDE. 

Alokb,  alone,  and  all  alone  I 
What  could  more  lone^  be  7 
'Neath  the  mist-wove  pall  of  a  duU  gray  night 
On  a  treeless  shore  and  bare; 
Nor  winds*  low  sigh. 
Nor  sea-birds*  cry^ 
Stirring  the  stagnant  air; 
And  only  one  dim  beacon-light 
Far  twinkUng  o*er  the  sea. 

And  the  wave  that  raved  but  yesternight. 

So  blustering  and  so  wild. 
Is  smooth  and  Ihint,  and  crestless  quite. 
And  breaks  on  the  sand  as  Ikint  and  sligh 

As  the  whispers  of  a  child. 
Alone,  alone,  and  all  alone. 

By  the  sad  and  silent  sea. 
On  one  far-twinkling  beacon-light 
I  look  out  through  the  lonely  night, 

And  only  God  with  me ! 

— Poejn«,  by  Profutor  Btackie^ 
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From  The  Quarterly  Berlew. 

1.  Murray^s    Handbook  for  Travellers  in 

Switzerland  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont.    Seventh  edition.    1856. 

2.  The  Story  of  Mont  Blanc,    By  Albert 

Smith.    Second  edition..    1854. 

3.  Wanderings    in    the    High  Alps.      By 

Alfred  Wills,  BarriBter-at-Law.  Lon- 
don, 1856. 

4.  Vfhere  there's  a  Will  there's  a  Way :  an 

Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  bya  new  Route 
and  without  Guides,  By  the  Rev. 
Charlea  Hudson  and  Edwafd  Shirley 
Kennedy,  B.  A.«  London,  1856. 

5.  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes  ; — Partie  Pittor- 

esque  dee  OuvKieee  de  H.  B.  de  Saue- 
Bare.  Troisi^me  Edition.  12ino.  Paris, 
1855. 

6.  Untersuchungen  uber  der    Physica'Rsche 

Otographie  der  Alpen,  Von  Herman 
Schlagintweit  und  Adolphe  Scfalagint- 
weit.    Leipsif^,  185Q. 

7.  Neue   Untersudiungen    [by   the    same], 

t0t/A  Atlas,    Leipzig,  1854. 

8.  Topographische  Mittheihingen  aus   dem 

Alpengdnrge.  Von  Gottiieb  Studer. 
Bern,  1843. 

9.  Die  Seiienthaier  des  Wallis  und  der  Mon- 

terosa.  Von  Melohior  Ulricfa.  Zuincfa, 
1850. 

10.  Die  Bergkrankheitt  oder  der  Einfiuss  des 
Ersteigens  grosser  Hdhen  auf  den  thier- 
ischen  Organismus.  Von  Dr.  Conrad 
Meyer-Ahrens.    Leipzig,  1854. 

U.  On  Mountain  Beauty  Ij^ng  Vol,  IV,  of 
Modem  Painters).  By  John  Rnskin, 
M.A.    1856.     • 

A  pKRioBiCAL  writdr  said  lately  of  a  de- 
Ktsed  poet  that  "  he  wtonted  an  oot-of-door 
Bind.'*  The  deficiency  is  not  an  nnoommon 
OM.  It  ocoars  both  in  the  old  and  the 
joang,  in  large  classes  of  all  civiliadd  peo- 
Fhv,  and  in  {torsons  of  otherwise  the  most  op- 
pOBte  tendencies  and  tasteki.  If  it  is  lament- 
tble  to  see  yonng  pexMna  eng;rossed  by  the 
Polities  of  metropolitan  life,  it  is  hardly 
^  nd  to  find  othelts,  of  the  faimt  promise 
ttd  even  commanding  ability,  spending 
tinir  manhood  in  stadies  of  a  merely  specn- 
IttiTQ  or  imaginfltive  oist,  remote  from  the 
interests  of  hanmnity  and  the  glorious  real- 
ities of  the  natnrflkl  world.  They  have 
limbs  endowed  with  elastfe  muscles,  fresh 
ttd  healthy  blood  circulates  in  their  young 
vvnis ;  their  eye  is  dear,  their  step  is  firm, 
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yet  the  former  is  cramped  in  its  range  t« 
the  pages  of  a  book — the  latter  is  doomed 
to  expend  its  spring  against  the  resisting 
pavement  of  the  streets.  Let  such  persons 
cultivate  the  <*  out-of-door  mind  ;  "  and  for 
doing  so,  we  cannot  recommend  a  better 
school  than  Switzerland,  or  a  better  gram- 
mar  than  Mr.  Murray's  handbook— dear  to 
pedestrians. 

It  is  true  that  there  -are  fair  outlets  for 
the  lovers  of  scenery  in  our  own  island; 
and  many  of  our  intensest  admirers  of  Na- 
ture have  passed  their  apprenticeship  ia 
Wales,  the  English  lakes,  or  the  Highlands; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  Alpenstock 
and  the  knapsack  are  thoroughly  natural- 
ized in  no  country  except  Switzerland,  and 
that  its  glorious  scenery  has  awakened  im 
the  breasts  of  many,  who  never  felt  suck 
impressions  before,  a  love  of  Nature  and  a 
spirit  of  independence  in  thought  and 
action,  which  the  tamer  character  of  our 
own  mountains  and  the  more  familiar  occur- 
rences of  a  traveller's  daily  life  in  these 
islands  have  often  failed  to  impart.  Tha 
nomade  life  becomes,  during  summer,  epi- 
demic in  Switzerland.  Men — ay,  and 
women  too— of  all  civilized  nations  commas 
nicate  the  infection  ; — Chamouni  and  Grin- 
delwald  allure  even  the  indifferent  and  tha 
timid ;  but  though  their  rocks  and  ice  bt 
annually  trodden  by  thousands  of  irre- 
claimable cockneys  and  Parisians  devoted  ta 
Tortoni*s  and  the  Champs  Elys^es,  they  art 
yet  touchstones  by  which  the  qualities  of 
the  aspirant  may  be  tried;  and  he  wha 
does  not  feel  his  step  lighter  and  his  breath 
freer  on  the  Montanvert  and  the  Wengera 
Alp,  may  be  classed  amongst  the  incapa- 
bles,*  and  permitted  to  return  in  peace  ta 
paddle  in  a  skiff  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or 
to  loiter  in  the  salons  of  Baden-Baden. 

Strange,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  meta* 

morphosis  which  even  a  very  ordinary  Al- 

•  We  have  much  sympathy  with  Mr.  Ru8kiii*0 
remark,  that "  it  is  a  great  weakness,  not  to  saj 
worse  tnan  weakness,  on  the  part  of  the  traveBem, 
to  extol  always  chiefly  what  they  think  fewest' 
people  have  seen  or  can  see.  I  have  climbed 
much,  and  wandered  much,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Hish  Alps  ;  bat  I  have  never  yet  seen  any'thinK' 
wmch  equalled  the  view  frma  the  cabin  of  tba- 
Mbntanvtrt."— (M  MomUam  J^eoafy,  p.  181. 
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pine  walk  produces  in  theyoath  nurtared 
perhaps  in  the  self-indulgent  hahits  of  a 
tranquil  home,  or  whose  tastes  have  been 
conformed  to  the  gentlemanly  routine  of  an 
'  Oxford  college.  His  ideas  of  sustained  ez- 
oriion  do  not  go  beyond  a  cricket  or  a  row- 
ing-match ;  his  school  for  scenery  may  not 
axtend  beyond  a  few  miles  of  a  trouting^ 
stream  near  his  'country  home,  and  his 
itifiest  climb  is  perhaps  a  hill  in  the  Peak 
or  a  tor  on  Exmoor.  Of  personal  priva- 
tions he  has  experienced  absolutely  none. 
He  cannot  have  felt  that  his  chance  for  a 
meal  or  for  shelter  depends  upon  his  walk- 
ing for  six  or  eight  or  ten  hours  over  a 
rugged  mountain,  where  unknown  and  what 
may  to  him  appear  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties may  intervene :  nay,  that  at  times  even 
his  life  may,  as  it  were,  be  placed  in  his 
hands.  A  false  step,  a  passing  giddiness, 
an  instant's  hesitation  in  avoiding  a  de- 
tached rock  rolling  with  the  momentum  of  a 
eannon-ball,  may  hurry  him  to  destruction. 
These  are  thoughts  that  make  the  most  mer- 
curial grave,  that  give  a  decision  and  force 
to  a  naturally  capable,  but  timid  and  hesi- 
tating disposition,  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
overrate  the  value.  We  have  all  lately 
heard  much  of  the  influence  of  even  remote 
chances  of  danger  on  the  minds  of  our  gal- 
lant officers  and  soldiers;  wis  have  heard 
much  of  the  transition  from  the  indolence 
af  barrack  life  to  the  privation  and  risk  of 
the  battle-field,  and  the  sobering,  human- 
icing  effect  which  it  produced  on  minds  pos- 
sessing any  tinge  of  nobleness  of  character. 
An  Alpine  journey  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  campaign  with  which  the  or- 
dinary civilian  has  a  chance  of  meeting. 
He  has  some  of  the  excitements,  and  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  privations  of  warfare, 
without  any  of  its  di^usting  and  dreadful 
;  features.  He  combats  only  the  elements, 
storms  only  the  fortresses  of  nature,  yet  he 
hias  continually  in  his  mind  the  conscious- 
tiiess  of  the  power  by  which  he  is  surrounded, 
.and  at  times  overawed.  He  cannot  be  in. 
■sensible  to  the  possibility  of  occurrences 
'placed  wholly  beyond  his  control-^a  whirl- 
'Wind  or  a  fog,  a  new  fissure  in  the  ice  or  a 
^critical  thaw — which,  if  they  do  not  arouse 
bis  fears,  may  frustrate  in  an  hour,  nay,  a 
'tnoment,  the  best-laid  plans.  Then  in  such 
.crises. his  trust — after  God — ^must  be  in  the 
'Jtiimbley  hardy  fellow,  whom  in  .other  cir- 


cumstances be  might  treat  at  an  inferior, 
but  whom  now  a  community  of  interests  and 
perils  renders  a  friend  indeed ;  whose  coun- 
sels are  to  be  regarded,  whose  experience  is 
to  be  valued,  whose  steps  are  to  be  followed ; 
nay,  with  whom  he  may  be  willing  and 
thankful  to  lie  down  as  familiarly  as  with  a 
brother  in'  the  exposed  cleft  on  the  hill-side, 
where  necessity  may  compel  him  to  pass  tho 
night,  and  by  the  communication  of  mutual 
warmth  hinder  both  from  freezing. 

But  apart  from  such  serious  risks  and 
unusual  exertions,  the  mountaineering  life 
has  in  it  elements  of  manly  regimen  which 
can  come  amiss  to  few,  and  which  we  have 
known  to  change  totally,  and  in  one  short 
summer,  the  character  gf  delicately  brought 
up  and  unadventurous  youths,  so  that  they 
became  self-reliant,  enduring,  and  full  of 
resource,  presence  of  mind,  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  nature.  In  point  of  corporal  develop* 
ment  also,  having  well-knit  limbs,  powerful 
lungs,  erect  gait,  and  fearless  weather-beaten 
countenance,  in  exchange  for  physical  tim- 
idity, dyspepsy,  and  a  student's  dream j 
bashfulness  and  pallor. 

Habitually  to  exercise  the  muscular  powers 
even  to  fatigue  is  part  of  a  masculine  educa- 
tion.   He  to  whom  physical  endurance  and 
the  toil  of  the  limbs  are  unknown  is  deficient 
in  a  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  him  as  a 
man.    We  have  never  sympathized  much 
with  those  philanthropists  who  regard  me- 
chanical toil  as  in  any  sense  degrading.    The 
«  sweat  of  the  brow,"  though  part  of  the 
primaoval  curse,  is  not,  in  its  relation  to  oar 
fallen  nature,  in  itself  an  evil.    Th^neoee* 
sity  of  toil  is  rather  *  blessing,  though  it 
may  be  a  badge  of  the  level  to  which  our 
physical  estate  has  descended.    A  certain 
amount  of  daily  labor  is  a  condition  of  well- 
being,  bodily  and  mental,  and  even  a  full 
and  compulsory  measure  of  it  is  far  prefer* 
able  to  the  lot  of  indolence  and  supineneas 
which  many  fancy  to  be  delightful.    The 
beneficial  influence  of  ordinary  exercise  in 
removing  the  pressure  of  care,  and  the  ill 
effects  of  anxiety  and  of  intellectual  applica- 
tion,  are  so  familiar  as  to  be  proverbial.     A 
greater  amount  of  muscular  toil,  such  &« 
day  by  day  may  be.  repeated  without  exces- 
sive fatigue,  is  a  tonic  to  the  system,  of 
which  few  who  have  tried  it  will  deny  the 
efficacy.    The  charms  of  repose  cannot  be 
known  without  the  excitement  of  exertion. 
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Tbat  mim,  ve  repeat^  has  not  done  jastice 
to  the  capacities  of  his  nature,  both  for 
tetion  snd  for  enjoyment,  who  has  not  ezer- 
eind  his  limbs  as  well  as  his  head ;  who, 
besides  recognizing  the  pleasure  of  intelleo- 
toal  oonqoest,  has  not  felt  the  physical  exul- 
tation consequent  on  the  triumph  over 
aeebanical  difficulties. 

Take,  for  example,  even  the  most  ordinary 
style  of  a  pedestriail  tour  in  an  Alpine  coun- 
try. The  day  begins  with  him  at  least  two 
or  three  hours  sooner  than  at  home.  He 
rises  with  the  consciousness  of  haying  a  well- 
iiUed  day  before  him,  certain  that  before 
erening  closes  he  will  have  laid  up  memories 
of  what  is  charming  and  sublime.  Accoutred 
and  on  foot,  whilst  the  horizontal  morning 
rays  tonch  the  mountain  tops  still  far  aboye 
him  with  a  milder  radiance  than  the  glowing 
tiots  of  sunset,  he  proceeds,  knapsack  on  his* 
back  and  the  trusty  Alpine  pole  in  his  hand, 
throagh  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the 
lower  valleys,  where  the  sun  will  not  pene- 
trate for  hours,  and  brushes  from  the  grass 
the  plentiful  dew  which  heralds  calm  and 
bright  days,  especially  in  autumn.  He  has 
indeed  many  a  league  before  him,  but  of 
tbat  he  recks  not.  His  sinews  are  braced  by 
^e  refreshment  of  perfect  repose  and  the 
Ittn  yet  not  too  penetrating  mountain  air, 
which,  blowing  at  this  time  of  the  morning 
froD  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  meets  him  in 
^  face,  and  gives  such  elasticity  to  his 
vbole  frame,  that  he  with  difficulty  restrains 
bis  march  within  the  sober  limit  which  ex- 
P^ence,  and  the  consideration  of  the  pros- 
P^'ye^eats  of  noon,  and  the  length  of  his 
joaney,  impose.  If  he  has  a  guide,  the 
<^^gged  pace  of  that  un impassioned  monitor 
^U  soon  bring  this  to  his  remembrance ;  if 
^i  he  quotes  for  himself  the  Sbakspearean 
a<lage: 

*<  To  climb  steep  hills 
Beqoires  slow  pace  at  first.    Anger  is  like 
A  fretflil  horse,  who,  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-metUe  tires  him.'* 

From  paths  through  fields,  whore  in  pass- 
^%  he  receives  from  the  early  peasant  the 
f'l^niary  greeting,  he  advances  probably 
iDto  the  forest  region  where  the  pine  and 
^^h,  alternating  with  the  more  formal 
^ce,  tower  towards  the  sky,  disclosing  at 
intervals  summitB  of  snow  or  bare  rock  on 
cither  hand,  between  which  our  traveller  is 
F>M'ng»  bound  we  may  suppose  for  a  pass  or 
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Col  at  the  head  of  a  valleyi  and  tolerably 
regardless  of  lesser  mountains  thus  left  b^ 
hind.  Tet,  at  intervals,  the  roar  of  a  cata- 
ract on  the  right  or  left  attracts  his  attention 
to  an  opening  in  the  massive  wall,  and  per- 
mits him  a  peep  into  the  depths  of  that  wil- 
derness of  hills,  where  snowy  basins  feed 
the  ever-moving  glacier,  which  in  its  turn 
sends  forth  the  discolored  torrent,  whose 
noise  first  called  his  attention  to  the  scene, 
and  which  thunders  on  increasingly  as  the 
more  vertical  noontide  sun  dissolves  the  icy 
fountains  whence  it  flows. 

But  now  the  trees  are  rarer.  Glades  of 
shorter  turf,  bedizened  with  more  purely 
Alpine  flowers,  o£fer  to  the  pedestrian  the 
very  ideal  of  pastoral  scenery.  And  now 
the  scanty  trees  wear  a  ruggeder  aspect,  the 
upper  limit  of  forests  is  gained,  though  a 
hardier  trunk  here 'and  there  throws  its 
gnarled  arms  outwards,  its  roots  fast  clench- 
ing the  rocks  which  alone  enable  it  to  resist 
the  tempest,  or  a  whole  tree  of  statelier 
growth  than  its  neighbors — ^a  relic  of  a 
former  age — stands  leafless  and  barkless, 
bleached  to  a  spectral  whiteness  by  the  tem- 
pests of  many  a  year. 

And  here  the  main  toil  of  the  day  com- 
mences ;  the  ascent  becomes  steep  if  not  pre- 
cipitous ;  the  shade  of  the  forest  is  left  bo- 
hind,  the  hill-breeze  of  the  morning  is  gone, 
and  the  sun's  rays  shoot  more  vertically  on 
the  head  of  the  traveller,  now  fully  exposed 
to  their  force.  At  length,  tired  but  not 
beaten,  and  seeing  the  limit  of  his  present 
toil  but  a  short  way  before  him,  he  stops  to 
refresh  himself  with  the  fare  he  has  brought 
with  him,  and  rests  by  the  side  of  some  bub- 
bling spring  on  the  green  mountain  slope  till 
he  has  acquired  new  vigor  for  the  remainder 
of  the  march.  DeaV  are  the  recollections  of 
these  noonday  halts  to  every  wanderer  in 
Switzerland.  The  perfect  solemn  stillness 
of  mountain  solitudes — broken  only  by  the 
distant  tinkle  of  the  cattle-bells  far  below, 
soothes  his  spirit  and  encourages  the  dreamy 
feeling  of  repose  which  succeeds  to  active 
exertion.  The  exhilarating  combination  of 
solar  warmth  with  cool  bracing  mountain  air, 
so  dry  as  to  remove  all  perception  of  chill  or 
relaxation,  soon  repairs  his  forces.  Then, 
turning  in  the  direction  of  his  moming^s 
walk,  he  traces,  as  in  bird*s  eye  view,  its 
course  ;  he  looks  down  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  from  under  whose  foot  he  had  started ; 
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lie  trsees  tbe  opening  of  each  vallej  and  the 
Course  of  everj  stream  which  he  has  croned, 
while  in  tbe  farther  dista'bce  rises  a  pano* 
rama  of  hills  which  separate  him  ftom  the 
iunny  plains  and  the  calm  waters  of  one  of 
the  grcMiter  Swiss  lakes,  whilst  an  nndistin- 
gnishable  base  seems  to  prolong  the  horizon 
to  infinity. 

When  folly  refreshed,  our  wayfarer  once 
more  faces  the  acclivity,  and  in  an  boor  or 
00  steps  upon  the  ridge  which  has  been  his 
goal  since  morning.  Here  oiie  of  the  chief 
joys  of  the  pedestrian  awaits  him.  He  has 
been  for  some  time  intent  on  the  single 
object  of  making  his  way  over  tbe  bare  and 
gloomy  rocks  or  the  mountainous  snowy 
patches  which  hfi  has  to  climb,  with  as  little 
effort  as  he  may.  He  is  conscious  of  fatigue 
diiefly  by  the  concentration  of  his  thoughts 
on  the  objects  immediately  under  his  feet, 
till  at  length,  on  clambering  over  a  mound 
of  slaty  ddbris,  or  extricating  himself  from  a 
jagged  and  tortuous  goat-track  in  the  rock, 
or  more  rarely  by  marching  almost  on  a  level 
through  a  colossal  portal  by  which  nature 
points  the  way  from  one  kingdom  to  another, 
— a  fresh  hemisphere  of  Alpine  glory  dis- 
plays itself  in  a  moment,  all  fresh  and  re- 
splendent as  if  apparelled  in  majesty  for  his 
sole  delight.  Alps  rise  on  Alps  through  the 
dark  asure  of  a  more  than  Italian  sky.  The 
nnflecked  snow  of  these  untrodden,  perhaps 
nameless  pyramids,  glitters  with  almost  in- 
mipportable  brightness.  Where  several  sum- 
mits unite  to  form  a  theatre,  the  ice-stream 
at  their  base  rolls  its  ponderous  wave,  whose 
motion,  like  the  great  planetary  inequalities, 
may  be  traoed  from  age  to  age  and  from  cen- 
tury to  century.  There  it  is,  spreading  out 
its  marble  flood  in  a  magnificent  glacier  some 
thousand  feet  below  the  spectator.  Far 
lower  still  the  valleys  deepen  into  defiles 
crowned  with  impending  forests,  while  the 
mountain-sides  of  that  middle  region  are 
seamed  by  white  lines  of  foaming  cataracts, 
of  whose  noise  no  single  vibration  reaches 
the  elevated  platform  where  we  stand.  All 
there  is  silent,  sparkling,  and  unehangsable ; 
far,  far  beneath  all,  are  the  first  traces  of 
life— of  human  interests  and  necessities. 
Here  above  dwells  an  etemal  composure,' 
from  which  we  part  with  a  pang,  to  jostle 
perforce  onoe  more  with  the  ba^  world,  to 
feel  its  vranlSy  and  to  sbare  its  stnigglsv  and 
UtiTBipathiesv 
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We  will  not  fdlow  our  traveller  along  the 
steps  of  his  descent.  His  toil  and  its  chief 
reward  are  past.  He  reaches  at  length  tbe 
humble  inn  or  the  less  inviting  chftlet  where 
he  is  to  pass  the  night.  He  may  have  more 
or  less  of  a  welcome,  a  good  bed  or  a  truss 
of  hay,  company  more  or  less  good,  or,  what 
he  often  prefers,  none  at  all ;  and  after  striy- 
ing  to  note  for  future  memories  some  of  the 
features  of  his  happy  dajf — with  a  mind 
thoroughly  at  ease  and  a  body  stiffened  a 
little  with  exercise,  yet  not  unstrung,  he 
sleeps  tbe  sleep  of  forgetfulness  until  another 
morning's  son  calls  him  to  enjoyments  alike 
in  kind. yet  infinitely  various  and  incapable 
of  producing  satiety. 

Now,  a  country  which  day  aft^  day  and 
week  after  week  is  capable  of  producing,  in 
inexhaustible  succession,  scenes  such  as  we 
have  just  attempted  to  trace,  and  that  in  a 
variety  and  profusion  which  no  pen  nor  pen* 
cil  can  portray,  must  needs  exercise  a  power- 
ful and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of 
one  who  surrenders  himself  for  a  time  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  its  beauties,  whose  soul 
can  bow  itself  in  enthusiastic  admuration  in 
the  presence  of  its  sublimer  scenes.     He 
leaves  tbem,  in  a  sense,  a  new  man.    His 
current  of  ideas  has  been  diverted  from  its 
ordinary  course;   new  energies  have  been 
called  into  action,  and  others  long  and  ex- 
haustingly    exercised    before    have     been 
charmed  to  rest.    The  young,  unspoilt  and 
generods   nature  feels   the  metamorphoeis 
most  completely  :  but  strong  men  of  middle 
age  have,  to  our  knowledge,  found  a  distrac- 
tion in  such  scenes  from  the  severest  anxieties 
of  life  ;  and  even  those  whose  gray  hairs  are 
not  few  have  occasionally  borne  testimony 
to  their  power  of  restoring,  at  least  for  a 
while,  the  happiest  impressions  of  their  de» 
parted  prime. 

If  these  descriptions  and  statements  be 
not  unfounded,  there  must  be  something 
pre-eminent  in  the  physical  characters  of  a 
region  which  can  contribute  so  greatly  to 
human  enjoyment.  Though  eveiy  mountain- 
ous country  partakes  in  some  degree  of  these 
qualities,  it  would  really  appear  that  the 
Alps  of  Central  Europe  possess  them  in  a 
singular,  perhaps  unequalled  measure.  The 
Pyrenees,  with  some  isolated  scenes  of  al. 
most  Alpine  grandeur,  are  wanting  in 
variety,  and  especially  in  concentration  of 
interest  around  a  few  predominating  moan- 
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tuD-ceDtree.  Perennial  snow  has  not  there 
the  B&ine  overpowering  sublimity  as  in  Swit- 
lerlaod,  and  the  northern  Tallejs,  although 
exqaisitely  luxuriant,  do  not  in  this  respect 
aceed  those  of  the  Italian  slope  of  the  Alps, 
vhile  the  unmitigated  solar  heat  of  the 
Spanish  frontier  deprives  the  southern  side 
of  this  charm.  The  Carpathians,  so  far  as 
we  are  informed,  do  not  boast  of  the  variety 
Aod  grandeur  which  even  the  Pyrenees  pos- 
Ka,  and  their  highest  summits  reaclk  little 
iboTe  the  snow  line,  while  the  more  elevated 
of  the  Apennines  do  not  attain  it.  In  the 
north  of  £urope,  the  great  chain  of  Scandi- 
oaTia,  though  possessing  a  peculiar  grandeur 
of  its  own,  especially  in  the  scarped  preci- 
pices which  face  the  Atlantic,  is  destitute  of 
tbe  accessibility,  the  concentration  of  inter- 
est, aod  the  positive  sublimity  of  any  of  the 
greater  Alpine  centres.  The  comparatively 
nnall  scale  of  the  mountains  of  North  and 
West  Britain,  and  the  important  modifica- 
tioDs  which  tbe  scenery  receives  from  its 
aiaritlme  character,  prevent  any  strict  rivalry 
with  Switzerl&nd. 

It  is  more  oT)viou8ly  questionable  bow  far 
the  Alps  of  South  America  and  of  India  will 
Waway  the  palm  of  grandeur  and  interest 
from  those  of  Europe.  The  colossal  dimen- 
lioiis  of  the  two  former  would,  at  first  sight, 
ippear  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  superiority. 
Yet  tl^e  testimony  of  qualified  travellers 
Bakes  us  hesitate  on  this  point.  Chimbo- 
Buo,  in  Peru,  long  supposed  to  be  the  high- 
ttt  mpuntain  in  the  world,  rises  only  560(f 
^t  above  tlie  limits  of  perpetual  snow, 
while  Mont  Blanc,  in  Europe,  of  which  the 
^lute  height  is  6000  feet  less,  is  snow^slad 
throQghoot  the  upper  7000  feet.  The  Him- 
^ja  are  not  only  far  highejf  than  any  of 
"the  Andes,  but  by  their  forms  and  arrange- 
iiKtits,  and  by  the  multitude  of  magnificent 
■oowj  basins  and  gigantio  glaciers  with 
thich  they  are  diversified,  challenge  a  closer 
ttmpariflon  with  Switzerland.  It  is  now 
known  that  several  of  their  peaks  exceed 
28,000  feet — one,  recently  discovered,  at- 
^08  29,000  — that  there  are  vast  Uble- 
'^^  and  lakes  of  an  elevation  not  inferior 
^  that  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  even  exceeding  it, 
^d  jet  the  most  trustworthy  travellers  hesi- 
tate to  pronounce  upon  the  superiority  even 
of  single  views  of  these  giants  of  the  earth 
0^  our  own  fi&miliar  and  easily  attainable 
^pine  scenes.    Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  whose 
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Opinion  is  the  more  impartial  because  his 
first  impression  of  the  effects  of  grand 
mountain  soenery  was  derived  from  the  Him- 
alaya, describes  the  effect  of  the  Swiss  Alps 
as  **  far  more  beautiful."  Without  enter- 
ing into  particulars,  this  may  be  accounted 
for  on  the  following  principles:  (1.)  The 
average  slope  of  the  ground  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  plains  is  not  very  different  in 
India  and  in  Switzerland.  The  apparent 
angular  elevation  of  the  chain  to  the  eye. of 
the  spectator  is  therefore  not  very  different 
in  the  two  cases,  and  the-  notorious  incapa- 
city of  the  eye  to  judge  of  the  true  distance 
and  height  of  such  objects  prevents  a  detec- 
tion of  the  difference  of  the  scale.  (2.)  In 
the  next  place,  the  commencement  of  per^ 
petual  snow,  which  is  by  far  tbe  most  con- 
spicuous mode  of  estimating  elevation,  is 
7000, 8000,  even  10,000  feet  higher  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Himalaya  than  in  Switzer* 
land.  This  is  so  much  to  be  deducted  from 
the  really  enormous  preponderance  of  the 
scale  of  the  Asiatic  peaks.  (3.)  As  regards 
these  colossal  mountains  it  is  impossible  to 
get  an  effective  close  view  of  them  without 
climbing  Alps  already  as  high  as  Mont 
Blanc  or  nearly  so,  in  order  to  command  a 
clear  perspective  of  their  awful  slopes,  such 
as  that  which  we  obtain  of  Mont  Blano 
itself  from  the  Breven.  This  leaves  the 
proportions  of  the  scenery  not  very  different 
from  that  Switzerland,  while  from  the  larger 
scale  the  effect  is  more  monotonous,  since  wo 
cannot  embrace  at  a  glance  the  splendid  con- 
trast of  snow-covered  pyramids  with  luxuri- 
ant forests*  and  even  cultivated  fields  and 
human  habitations  at  their  base.  (4.) 
Lastly,  stupendous  distant  panoramas,  io 
which  alone  the  Himalaya  bear  away  the 
palm,  are  excessively  rarely  seen  to  advan- 
tage. Bare  they  are  indeed  even  in  Switzer- 
land. Thousands  of  its  visitors  have  never 
witnessed  the  impressive  morning  view  of  the 
Bernese  AI{»  from  Neufchfttel,  or  of  Mont 
Blano  from  the  descent  of  the  Jura.  All 
meteorological  conditions  are  still  more  un- 
favorable in  India.  The  distances  are  twice 
or  three  times  as  great,  and  though  the 
higher  summits  dwell  in  an  atmosphere 
usually  of  cloudless  serenity,  the  sub-alpine 
regions  are  commonly  overshadowed  with  a 
damp  and  misty  veil. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  entitled 
to  say  that,  practically,  the  Alps  afford  the 
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enjoy xnotit  of  pictureflque  and  sublime 
Boenerj  in  greater  perfection  than  any  other 
known  region  of  the  globe ;  for  if  any  region 
could  challenge  comparison  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  Himalayan  chain.  If  any  doubt 
remained  on  this  point,  the  balance  would 
be  turned  in  fayor  of  Europe  by  the  facility 
with  which  its  mountain  recesses  may  be  ex- 
plored. There  is  no  transverse  yalley  in  the 
Alps  which  may  not  be  traversed  by  the 
pedestrian  throughout  its  entire  len^h  in 
about  two  days,  and  usually  less.  A  larger 
scale  of  geographfoal  configuration  increases 
the  labor  without  increasing  the  effect  on 
the  eye.  Monotony  is  almost  unknown  in 
Switzerland.  The  reaches  of  the  valleys  are 
short  enough  to  afford  a  continual  succession 
of  prospects.  The  successive  vegetative 
regions  afford  an  almost  hourly  variety ;  the 
minor  summits  are  attainable  by  the  expen- 
diture of  a  few  hours  of  active  exertion^ 
whilst  in  the  Himalaya,  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Hooker,  similar  prospects  **  will  always 
remain  inaccessible  to  any  but  the  most 
hardy  seekers  of  the  picturesque,  for  they 
can  only  be  viewed  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  physical  discomfort . " 

Baron  Humboldt  records  in  his  <<Eos- 
mos,''  that  *<  no  descriptions  of  the  eternal 
snows  of  the  Alps  when  tinged  in  the  morn- 
ing or  evening  with  a  rosy  hue,  or  of  the 
beauty  of  the  blue  glacier  ice,  or  of  any 
part  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  of  Swit- 
zerland, haive  reached  us  frqm  the  ancients, 
although  statesmen  and  generals,  with  men 
of  letters  in  their  train,  were  constantly 
passing  through  Helvetia  into*  Gaul.  All 
these  travellers,"  he  adds,  *'  think  only  of 
complaining  of  the  difficulties  of  the  way ; 
the  romantic  scenery  never  seems  to  have  en- 
gaged their  attention."  *  Wordsworth,  in 
an  expostulatory  letter  to  the  **  Morning 
Post"  on  the  subject  of  the  Windermere 
railway,  shows  that  the  pictnreij^ue  appreci- 
ation of  mountains  is  of  entirely  modern  date, 
even  in  England,  where  it  is  perhaps  more 
general  than  in  any  other  country.  With 
the  exception  of  a  single  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Burnet,  Wordsworth 
finds  British  travellers  and  naturalists  alike 
silent  upon  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the 
Alps  down  to  the  time  of  Gray.  Even 
Wyndham's  narrative  of  his  first  visit  to 

*■  A  similar  remark  ocouzs  somewhere  in  Francis 
Eorner*s  Memoirs. 


Chamouni  is  scarcely  an  exception  to  this 
remark,  since,  while  he  dwells  much  on  the 
curiosity  and  strangeness  of  what  he  saw, 
he  hardly  alludes  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
views  either  at  Chamouni  itself  or  from  the 
Mon  tan  vert! 

The  first  approaches  to  a  closer  acquain- 
tance with  the  ice-clad  summits  of  the  Alps 
were  mfide  in  somewhat  of  the  same  spirit. 
Exaggerated  fears  of  the  dangers  which  beset 
the  adventurer  within  the  limits  of  perpet- 
ual [snow  pre-occupied  the  earlier  Swiss 
adventurers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were 
too  happy  to  find  themselves  once  more  upon 
terra  firma  to  have  time  to  recollect  minutely 
their  picturesque  impressions  (if  they  had 
any) ,  except  perhaps  the  wonder  of  an  ex- 
tensive panorama  frgm  some  commanding 
summit.  We  can  now  smile  at  manj  of 
these  needless  terrors  as  much  as  we  do  at 
Wyndham  and  Pococke's  precaution  of 
going  to  Chamouni  armed  to  the  teeth  ;  and 
what  is  more,  after  being  there,  recommend- 
ing it  '*  &s  an  easy  precaution,  and,  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  very  useful."  It  is  princi- 
pally to  the  great  Swiss  naturalist  De 
Saussure  that  we  owe  the  rectification  of 
these  mistakes,  as  well  as  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  the  aspects  of  nature  in  the  Alpe. 
Independently  of  the  great  scientific  value 
of  his  labors'—immense  at  the  time,  great 
even  now — ^his  writings  give  expreBsion  to 
the  feeling  of  the  sublime  and  b&utiful, 
which  few  perhaps  have  felt  more  deeply  than 
he.  General  readers  will  be  glad  to  find  in 
the  little  work  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this 
Article  the  more  popular  and  descriptiYe 
parts  of  De  Saussure's  writingii,  published 
in  the  form  of  a  pocket  volume. 

Since  the  time  of  De  Saussure,  Switserland 
has  not  .wanted  explorers  even  to  its  remofeeaC 
recesses.  Expeditions  once  conndered  the 
most  hazardous  which  a  man  could  under- 
take, such  as  the  ascent  of  Mount  Blano,  are 
now-ardays  performed  several  times  a  year» 
and  even  by  ladies.  Guide-books  immeasor- 
ably  superior  to  that  of  Ebel,  which  for  a 
long  time  monopolised  the  field,  have  been 
published  in  English,  French,  and  German. 
Of  these  Mr.  Murry's  is  decidedly  the  beet 
as  well  as  the  most  original.  It  contains  all 
the  information  required  by  any  ordinary 
traveller.  It  has  wonderfully  fadlitated  the 
methodical  examination  of  the  Alps,  to  which 
his  "  Handbook  of  fVanecj"  and  more  par- 
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ticakrlj  that  of  South  Germany,  have  also 
materially  contributed. 

Uowientific  traTeliers  may  be  divided  into 
twoclaaseB:  those  who  are  contented  with 
pimuiog  the  ordinary  routes  which  conduot 
them  amongst  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Alps, 
their  most  celebrated  passes  and  some  of  their 
more  accessible  heights,  and  those  who,  be- 
tides this,  aim  at  gaining  the  most  difficult 
and  commanding  summits  and  at  crossing  the 
more  dangerous  and  glacier-clad  cols.  We 
usDme  both  one  and  the  other  class  to  be 
pedestrians.  Nineteen-twentieths,  perhaps 
oiDety-nine-hundredths,  of  tourists  of  all  na- 
tions belonged  not  many  years  ago  to  the 
former  class  ;  and  the  same  proportion  of  all 
nations  except  English  belong  to  it  still. 
Bat  in  the  last  years  a  powerful  interest  has 
been  excited  towards  the  more  difficult  feats 
of  climbing.  At  first,  as  was  natural,  the 
desire  to  explore  the  scientific  wonders  of  the 
high  Alps,  their  geology,  their  climate,  ax^d 
their  glaciers,  induced  men  to  incur  these 
rob ;  but  mere  tourists  began  to  discover 
that  other  attractions  beddes  those  of  physics 
and  natural  history  powerfully  contributed 
to  this  pursuit.  Accordingly,  year  by  year 
for  rather  more  than  a  dozen  summers  past, 
the  thirst  for  distinction  in  overcoming  the 
dlcnlties  and  dangers  of  the  high  Alps  has 
been  on  the  increase.  The  successive  edi- 
tions of  Mr.  Murray's  "  Handbook "  bear 
witness  to  the  fact.  If  we  compare  the  first 
tvo  editions  with  the  seventh,  which  is  now 
before  as,  w^  find  that  a  multitude  of  serious 
undertakings,  which  formerly  were  never 
thought  of  by  any  mere  tourist,  are  now  me- 
thodically described,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
^tieipate  to  a  great  extent  the  time,  the 
^igae,  the  comparative  danger,  and  the  ex- 
pose of  almost  every  ascent  which  ever  has 
been  made,  at  least  in  the  more  frequented 
pvts  of  Switzerland. 

^ben  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  causes 
of  this  immense  popularity  of  what  might  be 
^ed  break-neck  tripe,  we  find  them  as 
^al  to  be  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
^bably  one  of  the  commonest  but  lowest 
ifiotives  is  that  of  notoriety,  such  as  tempted 
^  a  series  of  years  to  the  ascent  of  Mont 
okae,  while  other  mountains,  hardly  less  in- 
teresting and  even  more  difficult  were  left  un- 
'^led.  The  aspirants  got  their  glory,  and 
P^d  from  £25  to  £40  for  it.    They  have 


"done"  Mont  Blanc,  which,  being  th^ 
highest  of  the  Alps,  they  possibly  imagine 
that  they  have  '*  done  "  the  Alps  generally, 
and  so  their  Swiss  tour  ends.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  however,  we  find  that  our  tourist 
returns  from  a  "  grande  course  "  a  wiser 
and  a  better  man.  He  went  vain-gloriously 
or  in  the  mere  gaiety  of  his  animal  spirits, 
and  he  comes  back  thoughtful,  impressed, 
conscious  of  a  new  feeling,  it  might  be  called 
passion,  in  his  soul.  He  has  been  initiated 
into  the  awfuUest  of  the  temples  of  Nature, 
and  he  longs  to  return  on&  and  again  to  pay 
his  orisons  there.  He  is  touched  with  a 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  thcAlmighty  through 
the  works  of  his  creation,  and  of  the  littleness 
of  self.  He  longs  with  the  longing  of  the 
heart  for  the  recurrence  of  summer  and  his 
hard-won  holiday,  again  to  taste  the  air  of 
the  mountain,  and  with  the  genial  Talfourd 
to  exclaim  once  more  "A  char'ii-banc  for  Gha- 


mouni !  *' 


.  A  majority  of  the  tourists  are  young  Eng- 
lishmen, of  whom  a  great  many  are  very 
properly  contented  with  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  their  experience  in  diffidult 
passes,  in  Mr.  Murray's  "Handbooks," 
which  are  enriched  with  a  great  deal  of  val- 
uable matter  thus  unostentatiously  offered  for 
the  use  of  future  travellers.  A  few,  and 
only  a  few,  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  their 
information  in  a  separate  form.  Of  these 
we  may  specify  the  '*  Wanderings  in  the 
High  Alps,"  by  Alfred  Wills,  which  is  the 
result  of  several  years'  experience  in  the 
Alps,  and  by  its  genial,  unaffected  style,  the 
modesty  displayed  by  the  author  throughout, 
and  the  real  interest  of  many  parts  of  it,  is 
calculated  to  please  almost  every  class  of 
readers.'  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  ma- 
jority of  tourists  took  a  little  more  pains  to 
ascertain  how  their  recreations  may  be  turned 
to  some  account,  and  would  educate  them- 
selves to  the  kind  of  observations — many  of 
which  are  by  no  means  difficult — which  would 
stamp  a  permanent  interest  upon  their  holi- 
day rambles.  Many,  toe  know,  have  such  a 
desire  ;  but  the  education  which  even  our 
universities  bestow  has  little  or  no  tendency 
to  impart  the  habit  of  observation,  and  the 
commonest  mechanical  facility  in  the  use  of 
instruments.  Add  to  this,  that  these  tours 
are  usually  unpremeditated  and  casual  pas- 
times.   It  is  only  by  gathering  up  the  expe- 
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■teuce  of  gaeeeflsiTe  yean  that  a  man  becomes 
f  tted  for  ezercising  eystemaUcally  his  powers 
tf  observation. 

Id  estimating  the  eflects  of  the  material 
hindrances  to  which  travellers  in  high  moun- 
tains are  exposed,  we  ought  tp  remember 
how  much  danger  is  increased  by  inezperi- 
ance,  and  how — ^really  as  well  as  apparently 
—obstacles  are  more  formidable  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  unknown.  The  man  who 
Mx9t  ascended  in  a  balloon  into  regions  of  air 
previously  unbreathed  by  human  lungs, — he 
|rho  first  tempted  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  a 
4iving-bell, — the  navigator  who  first  passed  a 
printer  amidst  Arctic  ice, — all  these  men  re- 
guired  for  other  heroism  than  is  necessary  for 
such  as  fellow  in  their  adventurous  tracks. 
They  braved  dangers  unknown,  and,  because 
unknown,  alarming.  But  the  dangers  were 
also  the  more  real  and  greater,  because  the 
asperience  necessary  to  avert  them  was  want- 
ing. So  the  first  man  who  voluntarily  slept 
Ikbove  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  in  spite  of 
the  unascertained  cold  at  those  elevations, — 
he  who  first  ascended  to  regions  abounding  in 
perils  peculiar  to  the  permanent  ice  of  which 
he  had  little  or  no  previous  acquaintance,  and 
he  who  sought  to  attain  heights  where  it  was 
•nly  known  that  the  primary  function  of  life 
-^that  of  breathing — is  performed  with  diffi- 
•ulty,  these  men  had  far  other  trials  than  be- 
long to  the  most  adventurous  climbqirs  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  whom  the  general 
aourse  of  events  in  all  these  predicaments  is 
well  known,  and  who  only  run  the  same  sort 
f  f  risks  which  others  have  surmounted. 

A  more  ^vivid  idea  of  the  reality  of  these 
|lbstacles  to  the  early  Alpine  adventurers  will 
he  derived  from  a  single  passsge  of  De  Saus- 
Bure's  writings  than  from  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. That  admirable  traveller  had  for 
many  years  been  urging  the  more  ezperi- 
•need  mountaineers  of  Chamouni  to  attempt 
to  scale  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  second  serious 
attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  by  three 
hardy  peasants  bearing  the  well-known  local 
yumames  of  Coutet,  Meunier,  and  Carrier. 
They  appear  to  have  attained  a  conaderable 
though  unknown  elevation.  They  suffered 
•0  much  from  the  direct  and  reflected  heat 
•f  the  ,sun,  and  from  the  loss  of  appetite 
and  tendency  to  faintness  now  known  to  be 
fommon  at  such  heights,  that  one  of  them, 
in  reporting  bis  journey  to  De  Saussnre, 


**  seriously  Informed  him  that  it  vras  anfaeo- 
essary  to  carry  any  provisions  on  that  jour- 
ney, and  that,  were  he  to  return  thither,  he 
should  provide  himself  merely  with  'a  paratol 
and  a  scent-bottle.  When,"  adds  De  Saus- 
snre, '*  I  pictured  to  myself  this  tall,  robust 
mountaineer  climbing  these* snows,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  lady's  parasol,  and  in  the 
other  a  bottle  of  Eau  sans  pareille^  the  idea 
seemed  so  strange  and  ridiculous,  that  noth- 
ing could  have  better  proved  his  opinion  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  and  conse- 
quently its  impossibility  for  those  who  have 
neither  the  strong  bead  nor  the  walking 
powers  of  a  good  guide  of  Chamouni.'* 
Obstacles  then  so  great  as  to  unman  a  hardy 
peasant  could  not  fail  to  affect  doubly  per- 
sons of  slighter  phyacal  constitution  and 
more  lively  invagination.  Poor  M.  Bourrit, 
the  contemporary  of  De  Saussnre,  and  at 
times  his  companion,  could  not  even  ascend 
the  Buet  (a  mountain  little  exceeding  10,000 
English  feet)  without  numberless  overpower* 
ing  sensations.  Yet  he  had  "  pluck " 
enough  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
oftener  perhaps  than  any  other  man.  But 
the  narrative  of  his  sufferings  under  what 
would  now  be  considered  ordinary  circum- 
stances, reminds  us  of  the  anecdote  oP^  the 
philosopher  who  fimt  by  accident  passed  the 
contents  of  a  small  Leyden  jar  through  his 
body, — an  experiment  which  he  declared  he 
would  not  repeat  for  a  free  gift  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France. 

The  different  impressibility  of  different  per* 
sons  by  the  same  dangers  renders  a  strict 
estimate  of  the  risks  of  Alpine  adventure  all 
but  impossible.  Unless  we  have  the  meaa- 
ore  of  each  man's  endurance  and  coolness 
we  o^npot  compare  accurately,  say  the  as- 
cent of  the  Finsteraarhom,  with  that  of 
Monte  Rosa.  Add  to  this,  that  the  nerve  of 
the  same  individual  varies  in  an  important 
degree  with  the  state  of  his  health  and  train- 
ing, and,  what  is  still  more  significant,  that 
where  the  risks  are  those  of  ice  and  anow, 
they  vary  so  materially  from  one  year  to 
another,  and  even  from  qionth  to  month, 
that  a  feat  which  is  at  one  time  oompara* 
tively  easy  may  be  physically  impossible  at 
another.  This  well-known  fact  should  make 
travellers  very  careful  in  charging  their  pre- 
decessors with  efaggeraUng  the  difficulties  of 
their  conquests.    Now  aiid  then  it  may  be 
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tbelofc of  tiitt  cMo  to-find  the  tables  turned 
upon  him.* 

We  shall  now  endeaTor  to  give  a  fair  esti* 
Bate  of  the  ohief  dii^oltiee  attending  Alpine 
oliflibinf^ : 

Bad  Watfft«r.— This  we  believe  to  be  by 
fir  the  most  aerioas  danger  of  pedestrian  en- 
toprite.  The  power  of  violent  wind  when 
aecompuiied  by  rain,  not  to  say  snow  and 
piereing  cold,  in  exhausting  the  physical 
povers,  is  little  appveoiated,  and  would 
hardly  be  believed  if  certain  evidence  of  it 
^  not  exist.  The  chHIing  efiect  of  a  cur- 
Rot  of  air  is  familiarly  known.  Arctic 
tarelleis  have  no  difficulty  in  bearing  a  cold 
of  3(P  or  40^  ^Ziii0  zero  if  the  atmosphere 
he  perfectly  still,  bnt  the  smallest  wind,  with 
I  temperature  even  of  sero,  is  almost  insup- 
portable. Even  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
Great  Britain,  and  at  very  moderate  eleva- 
^,  not  unfrequent  cases  of  death  from 
apoeure  have  oome  to  our  knowledge  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  months.  One  re- 
BArkable  instance  occurred  in  August,  1847. 
^0  Englishmen  travelling  on  foot  by  a 
veil-marked  rood  from  Klng*s  House  to  Fort 
William  in  Scotland  during  a  storm  of  wind 
^  rain— jriolent,  yet  not  excessively  cold, 
ttd  without  a  flake  of  snow — lay  down  and 
^  OD  the  path.  Similar  instances  have 
^pened  of  late  years  in  Westmoreland 
Wbeo  there  is  any  snow,  hardy  natives  some- 
^^  perish.  £ven  in  Devonshire  this  oo- 
Aned  not  long  since.  If  such  be  the  case 
<)B  bills  under  2000  feet  high,  and  even  in 
lamDer,  wffat  must  be  the  trial  to  the  hu- 
Btan  frame  of  the  war  of  elements  above,  or 
«ven  near  the  snow-line !  There  snow  may 
ail  any  month  of  the  year — these  the  winds 
^  with  an  uncontrolled  power,  seeming  to 
<"ow  iirum  all  p6ints  of  the  compass  at  once, 
*^i  tearing  the  fallen  snow  from  the 
pOQnd,  mix  up  its  sharp  spiculaa  in  a  turbn* 
i^' compound,  dazzling,  blinding,  wounding, 
^  finally  sUfTening  the  traveller,  until, 
IS^ded  by  despaur ,  he  loses  all  idea  of  direc- 
^t  and  finally  relinquishes  the  unequal 
^teat,  and  sinln  into  a  painless  and  perpet- 

£  *  J^e  pasflSffe  of  rocks  is  not  liable  to  the  aamo 
"^ctuation,  ana  afforda  a  tolerable  measure  of  Ihe 
c^y^ofthfl  pedestxian.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Albert 
omith  enlarges,  in  terms  which  provoke  a  smile 
r^o/  iforU  Blanc,  2nd  edit,  p.  197),  upon  the 
f^„  of  the  passage  of  the  rocks  coUed  **  lea 
?|?'Ji"  near  Montanvert,  we  have  a  scale  by 
wQich  ^Q  jg^y  estimate  the  probable  amount  of 
g^t  exaggeration  of  the  difficulties  of  Mont 


ual  sleep.*  These  drsadfol  anauUs  of  the 
elements,  called  Tourmentes  in  the  French 
Alps,  and  Guxen  in  those  of  Qerman  Swit* 
zerknd,  are  fortunately  rare  in  summer,  and 
may  usually  be  avoide^d  by  common  prudence^ 
and  attention  to  the.ojaoion  of  the  guides. 
From  a  neglect  of  this  caution,  two  English- 
men perished  on  the  Gul  de  Bonhomme  in 
1830  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  such 
accidents  are  not  more  frequent.  They  are, 
however,  more  often  probably  even  than  ava- 
lanches, the  cause  of  the  loss  of  life  still 
common  amongst  the  poorer  class  of  travel- 
leis  when  crossing  suoh  passes  as  the  Grim- 
sel,  the  St.  Bernard,  and  others  still  less  foi- 
midable.  At  such  awful  moments  the 
instincts  of  self-preservatipn  are  wrought  up  ^ 
to  the  highest  pitch.  When  the  tourmente 
prevails,  each  man  is  in  a  little  snow  worid 
of  his  own — he  can  scarcely  see  his  nearest 
neighbor,  and  the  struggle  for  dear  life  too 
often  severs  the  tie  of  the  nearest  kindred. 
To  pause  is  to  die,  and  he  who  stops  to  nr0' 
der  assistance,  or  to  give  encouragement,  to 
one  sinking  under  the  fatal  lethai^y  of  oold, 
is  liable  an  instant  later  himself  to  succumb 
to  the  same  fiute.f 

On  great  ascents  the  occurrence  of  suoh 
storms  at  a  critical  moment  would  be  almost 
certain  death  to  a  whole  party.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  traveller  is  to  penetrate 
for  many  hours  beyond  the  snow  line,  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  fine  weather  must  be 
the  primary  condition  of  the  journey,  and 
decided  symptoms  of  a  change  must  be  the 
signal  of  instant  return.  If  a  storm  of 
wind  and  sleet  were  to  occur  on  such  a 
perilous  passage  as  the  Mur  de  la  C6te  on 
Uont  Blanc,  where  it  is  impossible  to  move 
exoept  at  a  creeping  pace,  and  with  the  toes 
dug  into  the  ioe-steps,  congelation  or  **  frost- 
bite  "  would  be  the  oonsequenoe;  and  evea 
on  the  leveileet  snow  it  would  be  impossible 
to  trace  any  path,  to  recognise  any  land- 
marks, or  to  preserve  any  constant  direc- 
tion. 

A  hx  leas  alarming,  yet  not  insignificant^ 

«  <•  From  hill  to  dale  still  more  and  more  astny 
Impatient— through  the  drifted  heaps 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home,  the  thoughtjii 

of  home 
Burst  on  his  nerves  and  call  tiiehr  vigor  forib 
In  many  a  vain  attempt — till  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  or  the  shapeless  waste, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death." 

—  Thomaon*$  Wiriter, 
t  See  an  instance  in  Forbu*  TravtU  in  ikt  A^ 
of  Sacofff  pp.  281-3. 
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danger  arises  from  fogs.  Few  pedestrians 
haye  not  met  with  a  fog  in  some  critical 
position,  and  felt  its  bewildering  influence 
on  unfrequented  ground.  None  but  steady 
and  experienced  guides  deserve  much  confi- 
dence on  such  occasions.  The  difficulty  is 
greatest  where  wide  and  flat-topped  moun- 
tain ranges  have  to  be  crossed.  These  occur 
but  rarely  in  the  Alps,  occasionally  in  xthe 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  but  perpetually  in  Nor- 
way. The  chance  of  being  lost  is  there 
most  imminent  if  the  guide  be  not  perfectly 
at  home  on  the  track.  Again,  in  difficult 
and  untrficked  passes  in  the  Alps,  a  devia- 
tion of  a  few  yards  to  the  right  or  left  in  a' 
fog  may  lead  the  traveller  into  inextricable 
difficulties. 

Difficulty  of  Breathing^^BiU  Sickness, — 
A  more  direct  obstacle,  however,  to  very 
lofty  ascents  is  difficulty  of  breathing,  when 
it  occurs,  and  the  giddiness,  exhaustion,  and 
sickness,  which  are  yet  more  common.  Be- 
cause it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
parties  arrive  at  the  highest  Alpine  summits 
without  experiencing  all,  or  any,  of  these 
sensations,  it  has  sometimes  been  absurdly 
supposed  by  travellers  that  they  have  been 
the  result  of  the  imaginative  fears  of  their 
more  timid  predecessors.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  singular,  yet  very  real  affection,  varies 
as  much  in  different  persons  as  sea-sickness 
does — ^a  malady  with  which  it  appears  to 
have  a  strong  analogy.  It  happens,  indeed, 
that  the  extreme  elevation  of  the  Alps 
reaches  a  point  where  these  physiological, 
effects  only  begin  to  be  developed  in  many 
individuals,  yet  observations  in  tropical 
countries,  and  at  still  greater  heights,  show 
that  they  are  amongst  the  most  certain 
penalties  of  venturing  into  imperfectly 
aerated  regions,  and  that  there  is,  no  doubt, 
a  limit  even  on  the  earth's  surface  unattain- 
able by  man,  unless  he  be  passively  moved 
as  in  a  balloon.  As  early  as  the  sixtteenth 
century  the  learned  Jesuit  Acosta  described 
correctly  the  effects  of  rarefied  air  which  he 
witnessed  in  Peru ;  and  he  accounted  for 
them  on  the  true  grounds.  Bouguer  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later  experienced  them  in 
bis  own  person,  but  erroneously  attributed 
them  ratheir  to  excessive  fatigue  than  to  the 
rarity  of  the  air,  an  opinion  which  De 
Saussure  justly  controverts,  by  remarking, 
(1.)  That  as  the  ascent  of  the  Andes  is 
lEainly  aoeomplished  on  honeback,  the.mere 


fatigue  of  mounting  a  few  thousand  feet 
could  not  be  so  extreme  as  to  occasion  such 
effects.  (2.)  That  he,  himself,  has,  like 
most  pedestrians,  bee^gpften  fatigued  to  the 
limits  of  his  muscular  pov^er  without  feeling 
the  smallest  nausea  or  shortness  of  breath. 
This  accurate  traveller  has  recorded  nearly 
all  the  facts  yet  known  regarding  this 
singular  malady.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  some  of  the  most 
robust  peasants  of  Ghamouni  were  the  first 
to  leave  the  summit  in  order  to  recover  them- 
selves in  a  denser  air.  Besides  insupportable 
lassitude,  which  renders  the  smallest  effort  a 
severe  toil,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  vomit- 
ing, faintness,  and  febrile  pulse,  are  four 
commonest  results  of  excessive  eleyation. 
De  Saussure  marks  1900  toises  (about  12,000 
English  feet)  as  his  own  healthy  limit,  and 
that  .of  most  of  the  natives  of  the  Alps; 
some  persons  however  begin  to  suffer  much 
lower.  Whilst  he  remained  perfectly 'still, 
he  suffered  nothing  at  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc,  but  the  effort  even  of  reading  off 
thermometers  and  other  instruments,  and  of 
recording  his  observations,  was  such  that  he 
barely  accomplished  in  four  and  a-half 
hours,  what  three  hours  sufficed  for  at  the 
level  of  the  sea.  He  very  justly  adds  that 
the  fatigue  of  such  sedentaiy  occupations 
arises  in  part  from  the  involuntary  holding 
of  the  breath  when  the  attention  is  deeply 
engaged. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  reason  why  we 
hear  less  now-a-days  of  these  inconveniences 
is  because  both  travellers  and  piides  have 
usually  been  for  a  considerable  time  *'  in 
training  "  before  an  ascent  of  a  lofty  moun- 
tain. In  De  Saussure's  time  few' persons 
had  any  occasion  to  ascend  to  the  heights  of 
even  the  Montanvert  or  th6  Col  de  Balme. 
The  regular  guides  are  now  doing  so  every 
summer,  and  many  travellers  are  but  little 
less  seasoned.  Still  it  must  be  owned  that 
there  are  great  anomalies.  One  of  a  party, 
equally  robust  and  equally  well-trained,  falls 
suddenly  sick  and  becomes  decidedly  pale  at 
an  elevation  of  only  10,000  or  11,000  Eng- 
lish feet,  while  all  the  rest  are  buoyant  and 
healthy.  M.  fingi  relates  that  his  guide 
WUhren,  "  certainly  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  whole  Oberland,"  was  taken  unwell 
on  the  formidable  summit  of  the  Finsteraar- 
hom.  We  have  seen  a  hardy  peasant  seized 
with  aicknesB  at  a  height  infiarior  to  that  of 
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tbe  Col  da  G^ant,  where  no  one  else  of  the 
putj  Boifered  in  the  smallest  degree.  It  is 
nid  that  at  some  periods  the  effects  are 
oilieB  faHen  in  with  than  at  others  even  on' 
the  eame  mountain.  It  is  also  believed  that 
nme  districts  are  more  liable  to  .produce  the 
ei&ct  than  others.  Mr.  Wills  considers  that 
the  rarefiution  of  the  air  is  less  felt  about 
MoDte  Rosa  than  near  Mont  Blanc.  But 
thifigeems  doubtful,  for ,  though  he  himself 
did  not  suffer  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  he 
records  haying  «*  felt  the  rarity  of  the  air 
KDsibly,"  and  being  a  good  deal  exhausted 
tbe  year  previously.  The  experienced  Pro- 
fteur  Ulrich  suffered  considerably  on  Monte 
Boea  at  about  the  same  elevation,  though 
Dot  at  all  at  the  same  spot,  the  following 
jetr.  In  South  America  some  localities  are 
nppoMd  to  be  more  fiivorable  than  others  to 
tttaebof  '<  the  Puna,"  as  this  malady  is 
locally  caUed,  from  one  of  the  districts  in 
which  it  prevails.* 

It  has  been  believed  that  difficult  breath- 
ngisaooner  felt  upon  snow  than  upon  rock, 
ud  M.  BousBEDgault,  in  his  account  of  the 
inent  of  Ghimboraio,  attributes  this  to  the 
KDuble  deficiency  of  oxygen  contained  in 
the  pores  of  the  snow,  which  is  exhaled 
wheo  It  melts.  The  fact  that  the  air  ah- 
nrbed  by  snow  is  impure  was  ascertained  by 
^  Saussure,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
Bouanngault's  experiments. 

The  inconvenience  is  common  to  the  vari- 
^  laces  of  men  and  to  the  lower  animals. 
BiroQ  Humboldt  wa^  deserted  by  all  his 
IiMiians  at  an  elevation  about  1000  feet 
pttter  than  that  of  Mont  Blanc.  Mules 
t^in  to  suffer  at  11,000  leet,  and  it  is  said, 
^  the  authority  of  Tchndi,  that  cats  cannot 
^t  above  13,000  feet,  a  height  at  which 
^'^l>ge8  occur  in  the  Andes  and  Himalaya. 
^  the  Utter  range  Dr.  Hooker  states  that 
^KRBes  may  be  ridden  to  a  height  of  19,000 
"Bet.  Habit  appears  to  be  the  only  remedy. 
^«  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Potosi  is 
■ttted  by  Humboldt  to  be  only  2000  feet 
^ow  the  snmmit  of  Mont  BUnc,  and  in 
^Bdia  those  who  live  habitnaUy  at  great 
'KTatioDs  experience  no  inconvenience  from 
the  rarity  of  the  air.  Dr.  Hooker  reeom- 
iB«nd8  a  stay  for  two  or  three  days  at  a 
^ight  of  16,000  feet  as  preparatory  to 
Ending  to  20,000.    Tet  Tibetans,  who 

*  See  the  cnxioDS  Esnv  on  Hill-Sickiieu,  by 
ur.  Meyer-iUiraM.  Cited  at  tbe  bead  of  this  sxtide. 


live  at  15,000  feet,  always  have  headaches 
on  walking  over  passes  of  18,000,  which 
they  attribute  to  a  poisonous  vapor  issuing 
from  the  mountains.  Dr.  Hooker  asserts 
that  **  bleeding  at  tbe  nose  and  ears  has 
never  been  experienced  by  any  practised 
traveller  in  health,  and  is  unknown  among 
the  natives."  We  believe  alarming  haemor- 
rhage to  be  really  unheard  of  on  such  occa- 
sions; but  unquestionably  slight  bleedings 
from  the  nose,  gums,  and  lips,  are  not  un- 
frequent.  Such  are  recorded  by  De  Saus- 
sure,  Humboldt,  and  Boussingault.  The 
latter  hints  at  more  serious  results  in  the 
case  of  an  Indian  who  had  used  his  voice  too 
strongly  in  these  elevated  regions,  and 
recommends,  with  good  reason,  that  conver- 
sation be  carried  on  in  an  under-tone  in 
order  to  avoid  exhaustion. 

The  physiology  of  these  various  effects  is 
as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  The  prsQter- 
natural  lassitude  whSh  ia  more  commonly 
experienced  near  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  than 
any  other  symptom — a  lassitude  which,  in 
many  cases,  takes  away  every  sense  of  pleas- 
ure from  success— has  been  ingeniously  at- 
tributed by  the  brothers  Weber  to  tbe  defi- 
ciency of  atmospheric  pressure  loosening  tbe 
compactness  of  articulation  at  the  knee  and 
hip-joints,  thus  preventing  the  limbs  from 
working  steadily  in  their  sockets.  But 
this  is  at  least  a  partial  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. • 

Slopes  of  Turf. — ^Turning  now  to  the 
more  external  obstacles  to  success  in  the  as- 
cent of  mountains,  we  shall  first  mention  one 
which  would  scarcely  seem  alarming  at  first 
sight  to  most  pedestrians — this  is  the  slopes 
of  short  dry  turf  which  so  frequently  occur 
on  the  ealcareous  mountains  of  the  second- 
ary chains  of  the  Alps,  and  which,  fre- 
quently ending  in  tremendous  precipices, 
constitute  a  danger  all  the  more  real  be- 
cause it  is  nnimposing.  A  pedestrian  onoe 
losing  footing  on  such  a  slo^  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  carried  helplessly  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  however  it  may  terminate.  No  break 
or  irregularity  gives  him  a  chance  of  hold- 
ing on.  The  spike  of  his  Alperutodt  is  not 
long  enough  to  take  hold  on  its  velvet-like 
sur&oe.  The  nails  in  his  shoes  are  equally 
inefficaeious.  In  this  respect  the  slope  of 
turf  is  more  dangerous  than  that  of  froien 
snow,  unless  it  be  of  the  hardest  kind. 
Th«  following  example,  from  Mr.  Wills,  if 
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applicable  to  those  numerous  English,  men 
and  women,  who  frequent  the  familiar  en- 
virons of  Interlaken,  little  recking  of  dan- 
ger: 

**  Soon  afterwards  one  of  the  party 
Flipped  and  was  unable  to  stop  himself. 
With  ffteo^t  presence  of  mind  he  tnrew  him- 
self over  by  a  sudden  effort  on  to  his  face, 
and,  spreading  out  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
digging  his  fioffefs  into  the  ground,  8«io- 
ceeded  in  checking  his  descent.  Nobody 
could  have  helped  him,  and  bad  he  not 
stopped  himself,  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  slipped  with  increasinff  velocity  for 
some  hundreds  of  feet,  and  snot  ov^a  pre- 
cipice which  happened  to  be  below,  between 
us  and  the  belt  of  wood.  Ilis  finger-nails 
were  all  broken  in  the  effort  to  save  him- 
self. Y  ....*'  Seen  from  below,  the  slope 
appears  so  gentle  that  thisdescriptiotn  would 
scarcely  be  credited — but  it  is  strictly  accu- 
rate. A  melancholy  accident,  which  oc- 
curred in  1850,  on  the  other  side,  where  the 
descent  is  of  the  same  character,  but  more 
rapid  still,  attests  itt  truth.  An  English 
lady  staying  at  Interlaken  one  day  took  the 
path,  and  wandered  on  till  she  came  to  the 

summit." <*  She  never  returned, 

and  next  .day  her  maneled  remains  were 
found,  some  thousands  of  feet  below,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain.  Her  foot  had 
•lipped  and  she  had  begun  to  roll ;  she  had 
•eised  a  young  sapling,  iioping  to  arrest  her 
progress,  but  the  im]£tos  was  too  great ;  it 
•napped,  and  was  found  in  her  grasp  when 

the    body    was    discovered." *'  I 

have  twjce  ascended  and  once  descended 
these  grassy  steeps,  and  fiave  seldom  per- 
farmed  a  more  dangerous  task— easy  as  it 
looks.  The  peasants,  who  mow  the  grass 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  wear  cram- 
pons, otherwise  they  could  hardly  get  up 
»nd  down  with  safety."— Waiulertfi^s,  4c., 
pp,  242-4. 

It  was  among  such  treacherous  slpp^e 
near  the  Col  de  Balme  that  at  lefiat  one 
tourist  perished  in  attempting  to  veaeh  a 
point  called  the  **  Croix  de  Fer."  It  is  also 
probable  that  poor  Jacques  Balmat,  the 
conqueror  of  Mont  Blanc,  ignobly  fell  a 
victim  in  the  same  way  amongst  the  ca)ca- 
xeous  mountains  intermediate  betwesii  the 
Col  de  Balme  and  the  Dent  du  Midi. 

Rocks,  Precipices. -^Ahoye  the  limit0  of 
vegetation  the  surfiice  of  a  mountain  is,  of 
course,  either  rock,  or  ice  and  snow.  In 
some  districts  the  former  abounds  more  than 
the  latter,  or  the  reverse,  and  the  skill  of 
the  natives  in  overcoming  the  difficultiee  of 
ef^r  depends  oa  their  greater  exp^iepoe 


and  opportunities.  The  peasants  of  Clm- 
mouni  are  more  at  home  on  the  glaciers ; 
those  of  Monte  Rosa  on  rocks.  The  beat 
guides  of  the  Oberland  are  perhaps^  pret^ 
equally  confident  in  either  exercise.  More 
skill  is  requisite  for  eluding  the  difficulties 
of  the  ice,  more  nerve  in  overcoming  those 
of  cliffii.  Consequently  we  find  that  ama^ 
teurs,  after  a  certain  amount  of  experience, 
are  more  at  ease  among  snow  than  among 
really  dangerous  precipices.  It  is  indeed 
only  on  tlie  latter  that  experienoed  and 
zealous  amateurs  have  suffered  themaelvea.to 
be  left  behind  by  their  guides.  It  requires 
education  of  the  eyd  and  foot  from  child- 
hood, unless  in  special  cases,  to  venture  with 
confidence  to  scale  difis  nearly  perpendico- 
lar,  and  still  more  to  descend  them. 

Almost  every  kind  of  rook  is  eutjeot  to 
form  precipices.  None,  for  instance,  are 
more  tremendous  than  those  formed  of 
granite  in  the  Combe  de  Malaval,  among 
the  Alps  of  Dauphin^.  The  slaty  rocks, 
however,  do  not  stand  second  in  thisrespect, 
though  they  oftener  leave  distinct  foot-holds. 
The  schistose  cliffs  of  the  Jungfrau,  as  seen 
from  Lauterbrunen,  are  familiarly  known  to 
all  tourists  in  Switzerland,  and  the  ascent 
of  a  portion  of  them  by  Hugi,  in  the  Roth- 
thal,  on  the  western  side  of  the  monntain, 
forms  one  of  his  most  ticklish  adv^tares. 
The  comparatively  modern  slaty  roeks  of 
the  Mont  Cervin  exhibit  in  that  astonishing 
pinnacle  the  most  inaocessible  of  all  Euro- 
pean mountains.  Towards  the  north  it 
forms  an  almost  continuous  precipice  be« 
tween  7000  and  8000  feet  in  height.*    C^l- 

*  We  preserve  thit  sosai^  as  wa  wrote  it,  not 
having  tnen  seen  Mr.  Kuskin^s  elaborate  chapter 
on  "  Precipices,"  in  his  beautifully  illustrated  and 
often  able  volume  On  MounUUn  JSeonly,  which 
contains  many  true  and  original  things  drawn 
from  a  long  and  ardent  study  of  the  Alps.  There 
is  an  apparent  discrepaocy  between  the  statement 
in  the  text  and  Mr.  Bushings  aasertiaD,  that  the 
steepest  part  of  the  Matterhom  or  Mont  Cenrin. 
over  which  a  pinmb-line  might  be  hune  witho^ 
striking,  is  only  about  firom  SOO  to  800  net  (Ras- 
kin, p.  842),  and  be  appears  to  consider  that  at 
nearly  unexampled  in  SwitzerUmd.  Of  this  we 
have  doubts,  but  eo  technical  a  definition  of  a 
Precipice  is  neither  usual  nor  appropriate.  AU 
th*  m^esty  of  truly  precipitous  scenery  is  suffi- 
ciently given  by  rocks  cloven  at  an  angle  ap^ 
nroackiHa  the  vertical,  even  if  they  do  not  qver- 
nang,  wnich  is  almost  a  loiir-d(S;/orv«  of  Datnre, 
being  in  standing  contradiction  to  the  ordinarr 
effects  of  gravity.  Still  less  does  a  series  of 
naiTow  f^pt,  unitinff  vertical  precipices,  interfere 
essentially  with  their  mi^esty — ^nay,  such  breaks 
may  even  add  to  it  as  viewed  hi  diiqr  perspective 
irom  above,  and  (aa  in  the  esse  of  toe  firerai  as 
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oiieoM  roofai  are  oeUbiated  for  their  terti- 
aI  elf  ft.  The  chasms  of  the  Dent  du  Midi 
ind  Dent  de  Morolee  can  be  forgotten  by  no 
biTellerwho  has  passed  between  Bex  and 
Martigny;  and  suish  rocks  have  tbisaddi- 
tioDil  danger,  that  limestone  is  the  most 
dippery  and  treaoherons  of  any,  since 
itrofiglj-nailed  shoes,  which,  in  other  sita- 
itioDt,  an  a  defiance,  become  here  accom* 
plieM  to  destruction.  The  rocks  of  Gosan, 
m  the  eastern  Alps,  celebrated  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Marohison,  which  rise 
towards  hearen  in  apparently  inaccessible 
^ires,  are  the  geological  eqivalents  of  the 
tunesoeoery  of  oar  EngUsh  greensand^ 

A  **  good  head  "  is  as  much  a  natural  en- 
downent  as  any  other.  It  may,  however, 
be  greatly  improved  by  practice  :•  and  the 
tonic  inflaence  of  mountain  air,  as  well  as 
tl)e  comparative  insensibility  which  exp&- 
rieDce  indaces  to  the  re^ly  stupendous  scale 
of  Alpine  seenery,  render  feats  of  climbing 
eaner  than  would  be  the  case  under  other 
ciKQiiMtances.  Many  men ,  whro  would  hesi- 
ttta  to  cross  a  well-fkstened  plank  of  a  ma- 
mi'a  scaffolding  at  home,  will  pass  erect 
warn  the  "  pouts  "  at  Montanvert,  or  tra- 
v<n6  the  Mer  de  Glace  without  a  moment's 
ai^og. 

Sxeept  in  the  effort  to  attain  a  givdn  sum- 
ait,  the  climber  is  not  very  commonly  driven 
toetraitB  upon  rocks,  for  nature  commonly 
proTides  a  considerable  choice  of  ways  in 
tATersin^a  country.  It  is  rarely  that  we 
ve  BhQt  up  to  a  single  prescribed  course. 
Bat  where  a  direct  ascent  is  our  aim,  we 
ve  never  certain  till  the  last  moment  of  at- 
taittiog  our  object.  Far  more  than  in  the 
cue  of  snow  and  ice  we  are  subject  to  be 
"brooght  up"  by  an  impassable  obstacle. 
13)a  occurs  even  in  mountains  of  second  aid 
ti»ird-iate  size.  The  Riffelhom  near  Zermatt, 
which  is  now  so  well  known,  was  deemed  in- 
*ceMiible  until  within  a  few  yean,  although 
ootbing  was  easier  than  to  approach  within 
*few  fathoms  of  the  summit.  At  length 
«>me  boys  tending  goats  found  a  passage  by 
^t  descending  upon  a  rather  sloping  ledge 

described,  we  have  no  doubt  most  aocnrately,  by 
AIr.Riiriiii,)yet  may  effeetually  prevent  the  fiill 
^nt  of  thv  pInmb-Une.  Mr.  Rbskin  himself 
yiftaaUj  admits  as  much  a  few  pages  fhrCher  on 
|ttnis  work  (p.  248),  where,  speaking  of  the  llmft- 
JJjne  cHfft  of  tiie  Rocfaers  des  Fys,  not  far  flfom 
^umoanl,  he  si^  "  tise  yna^  is  not  less  than  2600 
>«et  io  heiaht— ootrertioal,  butatee^  eaongfa  to 
<*em  so  to  tifte  imaginalioa." 
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of  rooks.  A  similar  difficulty  attends  the 
access  to  the  highest  of  the  Cuchuilin  hills 
in  Skye,  which  was-fiifst  overcome  not  many 
years  since  by  a  gentleman  of  Edinburgh, 
attended  by  a  native  guide.  These  hillsy 
though  only  about  3000  feet  high,  may  ba^ 
reckoned  as  among|St  the  most  difficuU  of 
their  dassy  and  decidedly  the  least  aecessibla' 
in  Great  Britain.  Yet  the  esedlont  footing, 
of  the  rugged  hypersthene  roek  of  which 
they  are  compoaed  pireventsany  real  danger. 
On  the  other  band,  few  rooks,^  not  consisting 
of  sheer  precipioes,  can  be  pronounced  in^- 
aocessible  until  after  trial.  A  mountain' 
face  down  whioh  we  have  just  deaoended  will 
often  appear,  on  looking  bi^,  absolutely* 
impraoticafele  to  human,  foot.  The  pass  of 
the  Gemmt,  vrhich  may  b6  tmveiaed  on  «< 
mule,  is  a  ftNniliar  instance  of  this.  The 
northern  iltce  of  Mont  Cramont,'  on  tha 
Italian  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  another. 

The  combination  of  rock  precipices  with' 
snow  or  ice  is  probably  the  most  baffling 
combination  of  any.  The  summit  of  the 
Finsteraarbom  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and 
that  of  Monte  Rosa,  are  striking  examples. 
In  the  former  instance  the  intrepid  Hugi  left 
it  to  his  robust  guides,  Leuthold  and  Wahren, 
to  ascend  alone  the  last  precipice,  the  base 
of  which  he  had  more  than  onoe  attained 
with  extreme  toil.  A  similar  resuh  attended* 
the  assent  of  the  experienced  Professor  Ul- 
rich  to  the  highest  of  the  summits  of  Monte 
Rosa,  in  1848,  from  the  side  of  Zermatt. 
Whilst  only  ice  and  snow  opposed  his  advance 
all  went  well,  but  the  precipitous  rocky  cap, 
about  300  feet  high,  was  attempted  by  hki 
guides  alone,  Madutk  and  Taugwald,  who 
found  not  only  precipioes  wliich  offered  little 
hold  for  the  feet,  but  the  crevices  in  the  rock 
were  filled  and.  glased  over  with  slippery  ice. 
The  re-descent  was  so  terrific,  that  one  of 
the  guides  owed  his  safety  to  the  nerve  of  the 
other,  who  held  him  on  by  a  rope.  The 
Messrs.  Schlagintweit,  who  with  their  guides< 
made  the  aseent  of  this  preeipioe  in  1851,. 
were  also  inconmioded  by  the  ice,  and  they 
had  recourse  to  driving  chisels  into  the  rock 
mherd  they  could  not  by  other  means  obtain 
a  footing. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recolleot  tfaa 
ability  with  which  Shr  Walter  Scott  has 
given,  in  the  second  chapter  of  "  Anne  of 
QektsMn^**  a  thrilling  account  of  the 
younger  PhilipBon's  adveniaie  among  the 
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Preeipices  of  Mont  Pilate.  This  accoant  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  writer  had 
bat  a' slight  personal  aequaintanoe  with 
Swiss  scenery,  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  he  ever  found  himself  in 
such  a  predicament  as  that  which  he  so 
graphically  describes.  A  real  adventure  of  a 
similar  kind  was  depicted  in  1829  in  glowing 
colors  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
The  article  is  now  in  all  probability  remem- 
bered by  few,  but  the  style  and  the  initials 
(E.  S.)  point  it  out  as  the  production  of  the 
late  Bishop  Stanley,  to  whom  it  was  ascribed 
at  the  time.  It  is  entitled  **  The  Mauva^s 
Pas,"  and  describes  the  ascent  of  the  valley 
of  Bagnes  b^  the  author,  soon  after  the 
catastrophe  or  1818,  by  which  all  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  communication  were  swept 
away.  We  can  only  select  some  isolated 
passages;  but  the  whole  paper  is  worth 
perusing  as  a  vivid  and  powerful  piece  of 
description  :* 

«  For  a  foreground  (if  that  could  be  called 
a  foreground,  separatcMl  as  it  was  by  a  ^ulf 
of  some  fathoms  wide)  an  unsightly  facing 
of  unbroken  precipitous  rock  bearded  me  on 
the  spot  from  whence  I  was  to  take  my  de- 
parture, jutting  out  sufficiently  to  conceal 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  affiiirs  on  the 
other  side,  round  which  it  was  necessary  to 
pass  by  a  narrow  ledge  like  a  mantelpiece, 
on  which  the  first  guide  had  now  placed  his 
foot.  The  distance,  however,  was  inconsid- 
erable, at  most  a  few  yards ;  after  which  I 
fondly  conjectured  we  might  rejoin  a  path- 
wav  similar  to  that  we  were  now  quitting, 
and  that,  in  fact,  this  short  but  fearful  trajet 
constituted  the  substance  and  sum-total  of 
what  so  richly  deserved  the  title  of  the 
Mauvais  Pas.  <  Be  firm  ;  hold  fast,  and 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  rock,'  said  the  guide, 
as  I,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  stepped 
out.  *  Is  my  foot  steadily  fized?  '^«  It  is,* 
was  the  answer ;  and,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  rock,  as  if  it  would  have  opened 
under  my  gaze,  and  my  hands  hookea  like 
daws  on  the  slight  protuberances  within 
reach,  I  stole  silently  and  slowly  towards  the 
projection,  almost  without  drawing  a  breath, 
tiavinff  turned  this  point  I  still  found  myself 
proofing,  but.to  what  deme,  and  whether 
for  better  or  worse,  I  could  not  exactly  as- 
certain, as  I  most  pertinaciously  continued 
to  look  upon  the  rock,  mechanically  moving 
foot  after  foot  with  a  sort  of  dogged  perse- 
verance, leaving  to  the  leading  guioe  the 
pleasing  task,  which  I  most  anxioudy  ex- 
pected every  moment,  of  assuring  me  that 

*  It  may  be  found  m  Vol.  I  of  ths  Liying  Age.  . 
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the  deed  was  done,  and  congratulating  me 
on  having  passed  the  Mauvais  Pas.  But  be 
was  silent  as  the  grave — ^not  a  word  escaped 
his  lips;  and  on,  and  on,  and  on  did  we 
tread,  slowly,  cautiously,  and  hesitatingly, 
for  about  ten  minutes,  when  I  became  impa- 
tient to  learn  the  extent  of  our  progress,  and 
inquired  whether  we  had  nearly  reached  the 
oth^r  end.  •  Pas  encore.' — *  Are  we  half 
vay?' — *A  pen  pris,'  were  the  replies. 
Gathering  up  my  whole  stock  of  presence  of 
mind,  I  requested  that  we  might  pauise 
a  while;  and  then,  as  I  deliberately  turned 
my  head,  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
and  frightful  scenery  revealed  itself  at  a 
glance.  Conceive  an  amphitheatre  of  rock 
forming  throughout  a  bare,  barren,  perpen- 
dicular precipice,  of  I  know  not  how  many 
hundrea  feet  in  height,  the  two  extremities 
diminishing  in  altitude,  as  they  approached 
the  Drance,  which  formed  the  chora  of  this 
arc ;  that  on  our  left  constituting  the  bar- 
rier which  had  impeded  our  progress,  and 
which  we  had  just  ascended-  From  the 
point  where  we  had  stepped  upon  the  led^e, 
quitting  the  forest  and  underwood,  this  cir- 
cular face  of  precipice  commenced,  continu- 
ing without  intermission  till  it  united  itself 
with  its  corresponding  headland  on  the  right 
— the  only  communication  between  the  two 
t>eing  along  a  ledge  in  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice, varying  in  width  from  about  a  foot  to 
a  few  inches ;  the  surface  of  the  said  ledge, 
moreover,  assuming  the  form  of  an  inclined 
plane,  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  small 
particles  of  rock,  which  had,  from  time  im- 
memorial, scaled  from  the  heights  above  and 
lodged  on  this  slightly-projecting  shelf.  The 
distance,  from  the  time  taken  toi|>as8  it,  I 
guessed  to  be  not  far  short  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  At  my  foot,  literally  speaking  (for  it 
required  but  a  semiquaver  of  the  body,  or 
the  loosening  of  my  hold,  to  throw  the  cen- 
tre Oi  gravitation  over  the  abyss)  weres]^read 
the  vallejs  of  the  Drance,  through  which  I 
could  perceive  the  river  meandering  like  a 
sifter  thread  ;  but  from  the  height  at  which 
I  looked  down,  its  rapidity  was  invisible,  and 
its  hoarse  brawling  unheard.  The  silence 
was  absolute  and  solemn ;  fpr,  fortunately, 
not  a  zephyr  fanned  the  air  to,  interfere  with 
my  precarious  equilibrium.  ....  Every 
sense  seemed  absorbed  in  getting  to  the  end ; 
and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  unenviable  posi- 
tion,  a  trifling  incident  occurred  which  actu- 
ally, for  the  time,  gave  rise  to  something  of 
a  pleasurable  sensation.  About  midway  I 
espied,  in  a  chink  of  a  ledge,  the  beautiful 
and  dazzling  little  blossom  of  the  Gentiana 
nivaUs,  and,  stopping  the  guides  whilst  I 
gathered  it,  I  expressed  great  satisfaction  in 
meeting  with  this  lovely  little  flower  in  such 
a  lonely  spot.    And  I  could  scarcely  help 
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nniling  at  the  aimplicitj  of  these  honest 
people,  who  from  toat  moment,  whenever 
the  difficulties  increased,  endeavored  to 
dirert  mj  attention  by  pointing  oat  or  look- 
ing for  another  specimen.  \Ve  had  pro- 
ceraed  good  part  of  the  way,  when  to  my 
dismay  the  ledge,  narrow  as  it  was,  became 
peicepdbly  narrower,  and,  at  the  distance  of 
a  yard  or  two  in  advance,  I  observed  a  point 
where  it  seemed  to  ran  to  nothing,  inter- 
nipted  by  a  protuberant  rock.  I  said  noth- 
ing, .waitmg  the  resalt  in  silence.  The 
f;Qide  before  me,  when  he  reached  the  point, 
tiirew  one  foot  round  the  projection  till  it 
was  firmly  placed,  and,  holding  on  the  rook, 
thenbroognt  up  the  other.  What  was  I  to 
do?  Like  Arthur  Philipson's  guide,  An- 
tonio, I  ooald  only  say,  <  I  was  no  chamois 
banter,  and  had  no  wings  to  transport  me 
&Dm  cliff  to  cliff  like  a  raven.'  <  i  cannot 
perform  that  feat,'  said  I  to  the  guide,  <  I 
shall  miss  the  invisible  footing  on  the  other 
tide,  and— then !  *  They  Were  prepared  for 
the  case ;  one  of  them  happened  to  have  a 
short  staff;  this  was  handed  forward,  and 
formed  a  slight  rail,  while  the  other,  stoop- 
ing down,  seized  my  foot,  and  placing  it  m 
hiaband, answered, 'Tread  without  appre- 
heDsioD ;  it  will  support  you  firmly  as  the 
nek  itself:  be  steady — ^go  on.'  I  did  so, 
uid  refined  the  ledge  once  more  in  safety. 
;  • .  By  keeping  my  head  obliquely  turned 
iDwardsI  haa  in  great  measure  avoided  more 
^al  communication  than  I  wished  with 
the  bird*8-eye  prospect  below,  but  there  was 
&o possibility  of  excluding  the  smooth  bare 
frontage  of  rock  right  ahead.  There  it 
^red  itself  from  the  clods  beneath  to  the 
(loads  above,  without  outward  or  visible 
f^  of  fret  or  fissure,  as  far  as  I  could 
ji^,  on  which  even  a  chamois  could  rest 
bis  tiny  hoof ;  for  the  width  of  whatever 
%e  it  might  have  was  diminished  by  ihe 
P^ctive  view  we  had  of  it  to  Euclid's 
t^o  definition  of  a  mathematical  line, 
namely,  length  without  breadth.  At  this 
distance  of  time  I  have  no  very  clear  recoK 
leetion  of  the  mode  of  our  exit,  and  cannot 
^k  positively  as  to  whether  we  skirted 
^°7  part  of  this  perilous  wall  of  the  Titans, 
^f  crept  up  through  the  corner  of  the  curv^ 
^7  some  fissure  leading  to  the  summit.  I 
haTe,  however,  a  very  clear  and  agreeable 
's<X)llection  of  the  moment  when  I  came  in 
<^Qtact  with  a  tough  bough,  which  I  wel- 
^med  and  grasped  as  I  would  have  welcomed 
^  grasped  the  hand  of  the  dearest  friend  I 
H  upon  earth,  and  by  the  help  of  which  I, 
^  a  very  few  more  seconds,  scrambled  up- 
l^&rds,  and  set  my  feet  once  more,  without 
f^  of  slips  or  sliding,  on  a  rough  heatherv 
surface,  forming  the  bed  of  a  ravine  which 


soon  led  us  to  an  upland  plateau,  on  which 
I  stood  as  in  the  garden  or  paradise." 

Descriptions  like  these  afibrd  of  coarse  but 
a  relative  measure  of  the  difficulty  and  risk 
of  any  such  task,  which  ceases  to  be  agreea- 
ble when  it  passes  the  limits  of  what  Dr. 
Johnson  happily  characterizes  as  "  a  kind  of 
turbulent  pleasure  between  Tright  and  admir- 
ation." 

Slopes  of  Snow  and  Ice, — ^We  now  turn  to 
the  peculiar  difficulties  and  risks  connected 
with  the  passage  of  slopes  of  snow  and  ice. 
Formidable  as  these  often  are,  they  ofier  more 
resource  to  skill  and  perseverance  than  preci- 
pices of  rock,  where  art  can  assist  little,  and 
where  every  thing  depends  on  nerve.  Snow 
of  course  never  easts  in  absolute  precipices, 
and  even*  those  of  ice  are  more  limited  in  ex- 
tent than  may  be  generally  supposed, — ^always 
excepting  the  walls  pf  crevasses  underneath 
the  level  of  a  glacier,  and  with  such,  the  less 
a  traveller  has  to  do,  the  better.  Extensive 
steep  inclines  of  snow  and  ice  are  among  the 
most  serious  obstacles  which  the  pilgrim  of 
the  higher  Alps  can  enooanter : .  and  there 
are  few  considerable  ascents  in  the  course  of 
which  they  are  not  met  with.  A  slope  of 
imperfectly  frozen  snow,  the  result  of  spring 
avalanches,  and  lying  in  highly-inclined  ra- 
vines called  couloirs f  are  often  more  difficult  to 
cross  than  if  they  were  of  the  hardest  and 
most  slippery  ice.  Snow  has  sometimes  thilt 
treacherous  degree  of  consistence  which  allows 
a  partial  consolidation  by  the  foot-tread,  but 
which  suffers  the  ball  or  dot  thus  formed 
under  the  soul  of  the  foot  to  slide  like  an  unc- 
tuous substance  over  the  less  perfectly  com- 
pressed snow  beneath.  In  this  way  the  foot- 
step of  a  traveller  may  give  way  after  two  or 
three  persons  have  already  {Planted  their  feet 
in  safety  on  the  same  spot.  To  cross  a  snow 
couloir  of  great  height  and  inclination  under 
such  circumstances  appears  to  us  to  be  one 
of  the  most  real  dangers  of  the  Alps.  But 
such  places  can  always  be  safely  crossed  in 
the  morning  when  the  snow  is  hard.  A  sur- 
face of  ice,  covered  by  some  inches  of  show, 
is  formidable  for  the  same  reason. 

A  slope  of  pure  ice,  at  an  inclination  ex- 
ceeding 40  or  even  30  degrees,  has  a  suffi- 
ciently terrific  appearance,  especially  if  it 
terminate  below  in  a  precipice  of  rock  or  a 
crevasse  of  a  glader.  Yet  the  traveller  has 
here  in  some  degree  bis  safety  in  his  own 
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hands.  •  FooUieps  may  be  mode  so  as  to  give 
a  firm  hold  to  the  pedestrian  *b  nailed  shoes, 
if  sufficient  time  be  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
In  some  rare  cases  hand- holds  as  well  as  foot- 
liolds  must  be  made  in  the  ice  face  ;  but  only 
small  spaces  are  ever  crossed  in  this  way. 
Mr.  Auldjo  has  represented  an  instance  of 
this  kind  in  the  tSnth  illustration  of  his  as- 
cent of  Mount  Blanc  ;*  and  M.  Hugi  has  de- 
scribed a  similar  case  in  the  last  ascent  of  the. 
Finsteraarhorn  by  his  guides,  in  which  he 
alleges,  with  what  accuracy  we  know  not, 

''that  at  each  step  the  men  had  to  pause  and 
let  their  shoes  be  slightly  frozen  to  the  sur- 

Jaoe  to  which  they  dnng. 

In  ascending  steep  slopes  of  ice  it  is  often 
advisable  to  take  them  right  in  front  instead 
of  going  in  zig-zag  as  one  is  natuMly  in- 
clined to  do;  for,  though  more  laborious, 
travellers  and  guides  may  thus  efifoctually  as- 
net  one  another,  and  in  case  of  a  rope  being 
used  to  pie  them  together,  or  for  all  to  hold 
by,  the  risk  of  an  accident  to  the  whole  party 
is  materially  diminished.  For  it  is  evident 
that  if  a  file  of  men  ascend  a  kdder  and  one 
of  them  slips,  he  is  sustained  by  those  imme- 
diately beneath  him,  and  his  weight  is  partly 
thrown  by  means  of  the  rope  on  those  di- 
rectly in  advance :  but  if  one  of  a  file  in  an 
oblique  ascent  lose  his  footings  he  comes  into 
contact  with  no  man,  and  the  stradn  falls,  by 
m^ns  of  the  rope,  on  the  two  persons  alone 
between  whom  he  is  placed.  By  the  obli- 
quity of  the  strain  it  is  also,  by  a  well-known 
principle  in  mecBiwics,  rendered  mors  intense, 
and  if  either  of  his  immediate  supporters 
lose  their  footing  the  whole  party  must  inev- 
itably go  down.  The  Mur  de  la  Cote  on  the 
final  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  frequently  described  ice- 

*  The  pleasing  iUnstrations  of  Mr.  Aul^jo's  Work 
onqaeationablv  present  exaggerated  views  of  sev- 
eru  scenes.  Tnis  is  probably  one.  The  breakfast 
par^  on  the  snow^bridge  certainly  is.  If  such  a 
mass  of  snow  could  hang  for  a  moment  in  the  cir- 
cmnstances  there  represented,  no  sane  man  would 
stand  upon  it  a  moment  longer  than  necessary. 
We  may  remark  tiiat  such  scenes  are  rarely  care- 
fully drawn  at  the  moment^  but  are  usually  exe- 
cnted  afterwuxls  under  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
dangers  mn.  Nor  are  authors  always  to  blame  for 
pictorial  exaggeration.  It  is  one  of  the  vices  of 
the  day  that  artists  of  all  kinds  find  it  their  interest 
to  astonish,  by  **  cooking  '*  the  sketches  placed  in 
their  hands  up  to  the  stimulant  tone  required  by 
tiie  appetite  ofbodc*buyeit.  Mr.  Browne^s  sketches 
of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  thouj^  evidently  done 
for  the  most  purt  from  recollection,  are  probably 
the  best  that  have  been  published  of  th&  kind  of 
scenery. 
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slopes  of  the  kind.  But  even  the  Mur  de  la 
Cdte  is  a  much  less  serious  obstacle  of  its 
kind  than  many  other  ice-slopes  Which  occur 
in  the  Alps.  One  certain  proof  of  this  is, 
that  hardly  any  climber  of  Mont  Blanc,  not 
even  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  dwells  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  descent^  which  is  really  by  far 
the  most  formidable  affair  when  the  incliite  is 
severe.  On  such  occasions  it  is  necessary  to 
descend  as  on  a  ladder  with  the  face  towards 
the  hill,  in  order  to  insert  the  toes  in  the 
steps  previously  made.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  hew  out  ice-steps  in  descending: 
hence  in  crossing  elevated  cols  the  ftoaen  ride 
should  be  preferred  for  the  ascent.  Messrs. 
Sohlagintweit,  in  their  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa 
in  1851,  returning  by  a  difibrent  way,  fell  in 
with  difficulties  so  serious,  that  even  vi^tb 
their  experience  they  were  almost  overtaken 
by  evening  on  the  heights  of  the  nfountatn 
before  they  had  a  prospect  of  extrication; 
and  at  last  were  compelled  to  descend  a 
*'  couloir"  of  hard  ice,  having  an  inclination 
of  from  60^  to  62^  (which  viewed  from 
above  appears  almost  vertical,)  perhaps  the 
steepest  which  ever  has  been  approached  in 
that  manner. 

Occasionally  the  ice  of  monntafn-tops 
presents  a  dovble  incline,  like  the  ridge  of  a 
house-roof,  only  usually  far  steeper,  so  that 
a  man  may  easily  sit  as^ide  upon  it.  This 
is  of  course  a  formidable  trial  to  the  nerves, 
especially  if  it  be  of  hiard  ice  in  which  steps 
must  be  cut.  It  is  to  be  traversed  length- 
ways by  making  good  footsteps  on  one  side 
of  the  incline  parallel  to  the  ridge  and 
planting  the  ice-pole  firmly  into  liie  opposite 
slope.  The  extreme  summit  of  the  Jung- 
frau  is  of  this  description.  The  approach 
from  the  sotUh  to  the  highest  part  of  Monte 
Rosa  is  sinrilar  to  it. 

There  ia  one  peculiarity  of  the  higher 
regions  of  snow  and  ice  which  deserves  a 
passing  notice,  on  account  of  its  singolarity 
and  of  the  caution  which  it  suggests.  There 
is  no  elevation  in  the  Alps  at  which  fusion 
of  the  snow  does  not  occasionally  take  place 
by  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays ;  but  as  it 
rapidly  freeses,  the  tendency  is  to  form  a 
hard  erust  of  ice  upon  the  softer  snow  be- 
neath. In  consequence  of  this  and  of  the 
drifting  of  the  snow  in  the  eddies  which 
always  occur  at  the  top  of  a  prec^ice  on 
the  lee-side  of  an  exposed  dope,  a  hardened 
crust  of  projecting  ice  is  apt  to  be  formed 
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in  sacb  Bifcnations,  which  may  be  compared 
(0  the  eaVe  of  a  roof.  Now  a  traveller 
groping  his  way  on  the  difficult  slopes  of 
the  higher  ice,  while  he  leaves,  as  he  thinks, 
from  two  to  three  feet  of  solid  ground 
between  him  and  the  abyss,  may  in  fact  be 
ratiDg  bis  weight  of^  the  treacherous  and 
baK}e88  projection  of  ice  which  we  have 
described.  In  his  account  of  the  ascent  of 
the  Jangfrau  with  M.  Agassiz,  Professor 
Forbes  gives  in  a  few  words  an  idea  of  this 
wriooB  danger : 

"  Whilst  we  were  marvelling  patiently  at 
what  seemed  a  safe  distance  from  the  edge, 
Jacob  [the  guide]  made  us  almost  tremble  by 
piercing  with  a  few  blows  of  his  alpenstock 
the  frail  covering,  within  two  or  three  feet  of 
08,  revealing  through  the  gap  the  vacuity 
through  which  we  might  have  dropped  a 
Btone  up#i  the  glacier  &neath;" 

Plrofessor  Hag!  of  Soleure  was  nearly  the 
Tietim  of  a  similar  incident  in  one  of  his 
attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  Fin- 
steraarhom,  vrhich  he  has  described  in 
gnphic  terms.  The  scene  of  the  adventure 
was  laid  13,000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the 
Bharp  ridge  of  that  savage  mountain,  which 
terminated  on  one  side  in  a  precipice  of 
terrific  height,  on  the  other  in  a  steep  in- 
cline of  ice  li^rdly  less  formidable.  One  of 
the  guides,  D'andler  by  name,  was  in  front 
of  the  Professor,  holding  in  his  hands  a  long 
pole,  perhaps  intended  for  a  flagstaff  to 
commemorate  their  exploit.  Suddenly  the 
gude  slipped  on  the  face  of  ice,  and  would 
We  glided  instantaneously  to  the  bottom  had 
not  M.  Hngi  leaping  forward  seized  the  other 
Ad  of  the  spar.  The  instant  he  did  so  the 
^  gave  way  beneath  his  feet :  he  had  un- 
ftvares  thrown  his  weight  on  the  treacherous 
oust  of  frozen  snow  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  which  in  this  instance  projected  five 
or  six  feet  over  the  edge  of  the  rock  on  the 
precipitous  side  of  the  ridge.  There  he 
bung  quite  loosely  in  the  hole  which  he  had 
nu^e,  and  through  which  he  could  deliber- 
ately view  beneath  his  feet  the  surface  of  the 
finster  and  Glacier  4000  feet  vertically 
beneath  him.  His  sole  security  was  the 
^Qnterpoiee  of  the  guide  who  had  lost  his 
footing  on  the  opposite  incline  of  ice,  but 
who  fortunately  retained  his  hold  upon  the 
Bpar.  From  this  unpleasant  game  of  see'Saw 
lH>th  parties  were  with  some  difficulty  relieved 
by  the  assistanpe  of  their  oompanions. 
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The  Glaciers — Crevasses, — Trifling,  in- 
deed, compared  to  the  dangers  of  such  ascents 
as  the  preceding,  yet  not  unworthy  of  notice, 
are  those  of  the  lower  and  more  accessible 
glaciers,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
traversed  by  fissures  which  constitute  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  interest  to  the  curious 
traveller.  Thes^  fissures  or  crevasses  (for 
the  English  w^lKl  crevice  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  their  usually  stupendous  dimensions) 
may  be  found  of  all  degrees  of  magnitude, 
and  they  present  to  the  traveller  obstacles 
more  or  less  formidable.  Many  glaciers 
whose  slope  is  inconsiderable  exhibit  for  a 
great  space  fissures  so  trifling  in  extent  com- 
pared to  the  solid  parts  of  the  icy  river  as  to 
offer  no  difficulty  whatever  in  their  pasoage ; 
and  to  walk  oyer  such  level  ice  is  less  fati- 
guing than  over  rock  or  even  turf,  the  feet 
being  kept  pleasantly  cool  and  the  nerves 
reinforced  by  the  perpetually  fVesh  atmo- 
sphere which  prevails  over  the  glacier  even  in 
the  warmest  weather.  The  glacier  on  the 
Col  of  Mont  Cervin,  though  U,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  frequently  crossed  by  loaded 
mules ;  as  is,  we  believe,  the  glacier  of  the 
Gries  between  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone 
and  Duomo  d'Ossola.  The  glacier  of  the 
lower  Aar  might  probably  be  traversed  with- 
out difficulty  on  horseback  for  several  miles. 
But  the  contrary  case  is  the  more  common, 
and  pefhaps  no  glacier  is  devoid  of  difficult 
chasms  in  some  part  of  its  extent.  At  their 
lower  extremities  in  particular  they  are  often 
altogether  impracticable.  The  steepness  of 
the  slope  on  which  they  sometimes  terminate 
breaks  up  the  texture  of  the  semi-solid  ice 
by  crossing  fissures  or  hatching,  while  the 
great  summer  heat  of  the  valleys  into  which 
they  thrust  their  icy  snouts  acuminates  the 
piunkllelograms  into  which  they  are  thus 
broken  up,  and  occasions  those  exquisite 
pyramidal  structures  of  pellucid  ice  which 
all  travellers  admire  in  the  glaciers  of  Bossons 
and  Eoeenlaui. 

In  their  higher  portions  again,  near  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow,  where  the  ice-river 
becomes  undistinguishable  from  the  vast  res- 
ervoirs whepce  it  takes  its  oogin  and  its 
supply,  the  fissures  have  a  somewhat  different, 
character.  The  ice  in  motion  is  imperfectly 
consolidated,  and  has  less  resistance  to  frac- 
ture than  lelsewhere.  It  is  consequently 
broken  short  across,  as  it  is  forced  by  gravity 
over  even  slight  ineqaalittes ;  but  where  the 
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descent  is  rapid,  fissures  of  the  most  enor- 
moos  size  occur,  seaming  the  glacier  entirely 
from  side  to  side,  and  hindering  a  passage 
save  by  some  snow  bridge  which  has  survived 
the  thavrs  of  spring  and  summer.  The 
Glacier  des  Bossons  presents  suoh  obstacles 
to  the  ascender  of  Mont  Blano  from  Cha- 
mouni,  as  that  of  the  Geaj||  opposes  by  a 
perhaps  more  serious«barrier  the  passage  of 
the  Col  of  the  same  name.  Such  difficul- 
ties, common  to  most  extensive  glaciers,  are 
the  more  perplexing  that  they  usually  oc- 
cur in  defiles  or  ravines  through  vfrbich  the 
icy  masses  uneasily  struggle,  and  which  very 
commonly,  in  proportion  that  their  channels 
(Germ,  thalweg)  are  more  inclined,  have 
their  walls  also  more  precipitous,  so  tbat 
footing  is  alike  denied  on  ice  •or  rock  to  the 
explorer  of  the  upper  Alpine  world.  To 
pass  among  such  crevices  requires,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  a  rational  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
accidents  of  the  ice  are  affected  by  the  fixed 
obstacles  opposed  to  its  motion.  In  some 
cases  we  may  take  a  glacier  right  in  front,  in 
others  we  must  first  gain  its  surface  at  1000 
feet  or  more  of  elevation  ;  in  some  instances 
we  must  eschew  the  centre,  in  others  the 
sides.  Every  promontory  has  its  influence 
on  the  state  of  tHe  ice  above  and  below  it, 
which  may  bo  shrewdly  guessed  at  by  a 
skilled  person  traversing  the  glacier  even  for 
the  first  time.*  Most  tourists  now-a-days 
know  something  of  the  complex  path  which 
leads  across,  the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni 
to  the  Tacul  and  Jardin,  of  which  the  curi- 
ously monotonous  jrregularities  are  faithfully 
reiterated  year  by  year,  notwithstanding  the 
perpetual  flow  of  the  ice.  This  traverse  is 
indeed  the  pons  asinorum  of  amateurs,  the 
Scylla  and  Cbarybdis  of  ''  aspirant"  guides. 
Take  a  single  wrong  turn  to  the  left  (we 
speak  of  descending  the  glacier)  and  you  are 
thrown  upon  knife  edges  of  ice  with  vertical 
sides  thinning  out  as  you  approach  the 
moraine;  escaping  that,  and  turning  to  th^ 
right,  you  are  gradually  but  inevitably  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  confusion  which  exists 
towards  the  centre  of  the  glacier,  whence 
escape  is  physically  impossible,  except   by 

^  Mr.  Wills  repeatedly  mentions  the  advantage 
which  his  Chamouni  guide,  Augoste  Balmat,  had 
even  over  natives  in  finding  the  best  ronte  across 

flaciers  quite  unknown  to  him,  in  consequence  of 
is  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  circmnstaQces 
which  regulate  the  state  of  the  ice. 
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retracing  every  step  to  the  point  where  the 
error  was  made.  The  respectable  Bonrrit*B 
remark  on  this  singular  passage  (opposite 
the  point  called  V Angle)  is  as  true  now  as 
ever :  "I  never  once  succeeded,"  he  eays, 
**  in  finding  an  exit  by  the  same  block  of  ice 
on  which  I  had  enter^ ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, often  wandered  about  for  three  quar* 
ters  of  an  hour,  the  guides  meanwhile  hav- 
ing recourse  to  witchcraft  to  explain  this  effect 
of  the  multiplicity  of  similar  objects  vhich 
long  habit  does  not  enable  us  to  distinguish." 
Of  course  the  lesson  is  at  last  learnt.  The 
practised  guide  threads*  his  way  like  an  In- 
dian on  his  trail.  The  less  experienced  are 
content  to  place  little  piles  of  stones  to 
guide  themselves  day  by  day. 

The  dangers  of  the  lower  and  middle  gla- 
ciers are  at  least  open  and  undisguSbd.  No 
one  ought  on  any  conaderation  to  traverse 
them  to  any  extent  without  a  companion, 
though  not  necessarily  a  guide  in  all  cases. 
The  consequences  of  an  irretrievable  slip 
beyond  the  reach  of  help  ore  too  awfal  to 
be  lightly  risked.  But  it  is  only  in  solitude 
that  there  is  any  real  danger.  The  cases  of 
men  lost  or  nearly  lost  in  glacier  creTasses 
have.  In  every  instance  that  we  can  recollect, 
been  of  those  who  were  unaccompanied.  A 
clergyman  named  Mouron  is  probably  the 
only  amateur  who  has  died  in  consequence. 
Bohter,  a  peasant  of  Grindelwald,  slipped 
once  alone  into  the  upper  glacier  of  that 
valleyi  and  after  three  hours  of  safierisgs, 
such  as  we  may  imagine  in  that  horrible 
dungjeon,  regained  the  upper  world.  Mi- 
chel Devouossou,  of  Chamouni,  fell  into  a 
crevasse  on  the  glacier  of  Talefre,  a  feeder  of 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1836, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  extricated  him- 
self, leaving  his  knapsack  below.  The  iden- 
tic^ knapsack  reappeared  in  July,  1846,  at 
a  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier  four 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  from  the  place 
where  it  was  lost,  as  ascertained  by  Profes- 
sor Forbes,  who  himself  collected  the  frag- 
ments, thus  indicating  the  rate  of  flow  of 
the  icy  river  in  the  intervening  ten  years. 

The  more  plastic  forms  of  the  snowy  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  glaciers,  and  its  greater 
fragility,  produce,  as  has  been  observed,  more 
stupendous,  if  less  profound  and  definitely 
bounded  chasms.  These  terrific  rents  some- 
times stretch  almost  irom  side  to  side  of  the 
glamer,  and  require  much  address  in  evading 
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them.  Sometimes  the  traveller  must  per- 
form a  succession  of  ascents  and  descents  on 
nearly  vertical  walls  of  ice,  'and  at  others 
must  pass  under  menacing  'pinnacles  which 
a  few  instants  may  detach  and  cover  his 
dii&cult  pathway  with  their  ruins.  Still 
higher  up  the  rents  frequently  hecome  grot- 
tos covered  with  snowy  roofs,  heautiful  hut 
treacherous,  which,  yielding  heneath  the  foot 
of  the  unwary  pedestrian,  would  in  all  proh- 
ahillty  introduce  him  to  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance than  he  desires  with  the  palaces  of 
enchantment  beneath,  were  he  not  brought 
op  by  a  sudden  tug  at  the  good  rope  well 
listened  to  his  waist,  and  that  oif  his  firmly 
footed  companions  in  the  rear,  who  are  ever 
on  the  watch  for  the  disappearance  of  a 
friend  through  pitfalls  as  invisible  as  those 
on  the  frail  bridge  of  Mirza's  vision.  Yet 
it  is  usually  a  sign  of  inaccurate  pilotage  if 
8ach  an  incident  occurs.  The  *'  sounding  " 
of  superficial  snows  by  the  pike  or  Alpen- 
stock of  the  foremost  guide  is  as  necessary 
as  the  heaving  of  the  lead  in  a  fog  in  Yar- 
mouth Boads ;  and  rarely  does  that  good 
implement  belie  the  trust  reposed  in  it.  His 
Alpenstock  is  the  first  security  of  the  trav- 
eller over  snow  and.  ice,  a  rope  the  second, 
and  a  hatchet  the  third.  The  loss  pf  any 
one  of  these  implements  may  endanger  a 
man*  or  a  party.  A  geological  hammer  with 
an  aze-like  termination,  habitually  worn  by 
means  of  a  strap  round  the  waist,  is  a  sure 
help  in  many  unforeseen  accidents. 

Avalanches. — This  is  the  greatest  and 
most  resistless  catastrophe  which  can  over- 
take the  Alpine  pedestrian.  Very  few  in- 
deed are  the  casualties  which  it  has  occasioned 
amongst  amateur  frequenters  of  the  moun- 
tains, because  they  go  thither  at  a  season 
vhen  the  *'  dread  lauine  "  is  comparatively 
Tare  ;  but  of  all  "the  thousand  crosses  whicli 
mark  the  slopes  of  those  Alpine  thorough- 
fares which  the  humble  traveller  is  driven 
to  pass  at  untimely  seasons,  or  by  which  the 
hardy  peasant  seeks  his  home  in  the  upper 
valleys,  the  vast  majority  are  memorials  of 
this  unforeseen  and  most  appalling  messenger. 
The  very  commotion  in  the  air  occasioned  by 
the  impetuous  rush  of  millions  of  cubic  feet 
of  consolidated  snow  has  been  sufficient  in^ 
some  instances  to  uproot  trees,  and  to  unroof 
cottages,  or  even  to  remove  them  bodily  to  a 
distance.  The  avalanches  of  summer  and 
autumn  are,  of  course,  far  more  local  and 
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far  less  tremendous.  Bat  they  do  occur; 
and  tact  in  discriminating  localities  affested 
bjr  passing  avalanches  (not  only  of  snow 
but  of  stones  from  the  surface  of  lofty  gla- 
ciers niched  in  the  recesses  of  the  higher 
mountains) ,  and  in  estimating  the  general 
condition  with  reference  to  consolidation  of 
the  snow  which  may  have  recently  fallen, 
are  important  articles  of  mountain  craft. 
Almost  the  only  instance  of  a  climbing 
party  being  overtaken  by  an  avalanche  in 
summer  is  the  well-known  one  of  Dr.  Hamel 
and  his  companions,  in  their  attempt  to 
ascend  Mont  Blanc  in  1820.  An  interesting 
narrative  of  the  accident,  by  which  three 
guides  perished,  was  printed  by  one  of  the 
party,  Mr.  Durnford,  in  the  "  New  Monthly 
Magazine,"  and  has  since  been  transferred 
to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  little 
work .  It  does  not  appear  that  by  any  amount 
of  foresight  the  catastrophe  could  have  been 
certainly  foreseen — although  the  immediately 
preceding  bad  weather,  which  detained  the 
travellers  for  a  whole  day  at  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  most  probably  helped  to  occasion  the 
treacherous  state  of  the  snow. 

Having  thus  drawn  some  outlines  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  higher  Alps,  we  may  add 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  real 
dangers  chiefly  to  the  timid  or  to  the  fool* 
hardy.  The  former  want  the  determination 
to  conquer  which  is  often  the  talisman  of 
success : — the  latter,  seeking  dangers  unpre- 
pared, may  really  fall  a  sacrifice  to  them 
when  they  least  expect  it;  and,  looking  to 
the  tone  of  some  of  our  recent  young  Eng- 
lish tourists,  we  cannot  but  fear  .that  some 
grave  accident  may  ere  long  occur  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  rash  and  inexperienced.  Alpine 
adventure  has  a  great  analogy  to  that  of  our 
Arctic  expeditions.  In  both  the  average 
freedom  frbm  casualty  has  been  surprising. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  caution  inspired 
by  an  adequate  conviction  of  the  risks  to  be 
encountered.  We  all  know  that  in  daily 
life  accidents  usually  occur  when  we  least 
think  of  them.  People  seem  to  take  a 
pleasure  in  breaking  their  legs  when  they 
are  doing  nothing  heroic.  Circumnavigators 
are  drowned  in  pleasure-boats,  and  Crimean 
heroes  come  home  safe  and  sound  to  blow 
off  a  hand  in  following  grouse  or  red  deer. 
In  the  case  of  Arctic  adventure,  the  public 
feels  that  one  great  calamity  obliterates  the 
lustre  of  many  partial  yet  fruitless  successes, 
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and  we  rather  thisk  that  our  roamiDg  coun- 
trymen in  Switzerland  will  do  well  not  to 
intefmit  the  precautions  which  hitherto  ha^ 
been  eo  sucoeasful  in  averting  accidents,  even 
though  Mont  Blanc  should  be  scaled  one 
time  the  lees,  or  the- subjects  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  at  its  foot  should  pocket  a  few  more 
needless  English  sovereigns. 

And  now  let  ns  be  excused  for  saying  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  of  guides  ^  promi- 
nently brought  before  ns  by  the  narrative  of 
Messrs.  Hudson  and  Kennedy.  It  appears 
that  though  these  gentlemen  and  their  com- 
panions claim  to  have  ascended  Mont  Blanc 
<<  without  guides,"  they  took  the  chasseurs 
of  St.  Gervais  over  all  the  ground  which  vras 
properly  speaking  new,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  their  directions  in  recovering  and 
following  the  beaten  track  from  Chamouni, 
with  every  incident  and  particular  of  which 
they  had  made  themselves  familiar  by  previ- 
ons  inspection  of  the  mountain  and  of 
models,  and' by  obtaining,  as  far  as  it  could 
be  had  gratis  ^  the  local  information  possessed 
by  the  guides  of  Chamouni.  In  executing 
the  ascent  they  had  indeed  to  rely  on  their 
own  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  and  in 
this  they  ably  succeeded.  But  their  circum- 
stances were  peculiar.  The  powers  of  en- 
durance of  every  one  of  the  party  were 
thoroughly  known,  and  had  been  tried  by 
previous  experience,  accompanied  by  gufdes, 
in  equally  or  more  dangerous  places.  For- 
tunately all  went  well  with  them.  They 
did  not  meet  with  a  single  obstacle  or  incon- 
venience on  which  they  had  not  counted. 
Had  any  one  been  taken  ill,  or  had  bad 
weather  even  to  a  moderate  extent  super- 
vened, the  conclusion  might  have  been  less 
happy.  ^  As  it  was,  on  their  return  they  had 
the  greatest  di£Bculty  in  crossing  the  glacier 
of  Bossons  by  daylight;  and  they  admit 
that  it  might  have  happened  to  them  to 
**pas8  the  night  on  the  ice  without  any 
shelter,"  and  to  *<  keep  themselves  warm  by 
exercise  until  the  sun  rose."  When  we 
recollect  that  the  whole  provisions  and  wine 
had  been  disposed  of  the  previous  forenoon 
save  an  '<  atom  of  mutton  and  equally  insig- 
nificant piece  of  bread,"  the  chances  are 
that  that  night  would  have  been  the  last  for 
one  or  two  of  the  party ;  and,  had  it  begun 
to  blow  or  to  snow,  the  whole  of  them  must 
have  perished.  Fortune  indeed  favors  the 
brave,  as  these  our  young  countrymen  nn- 
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doubtedly  are :  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
have  not  yet  known  what  it  is  to  be  put  to 
shifts  by  bad  weather.  In  such  cases  a  tried 
mountaineer,  one  who  passes  his  winters  ae 
well  as  his  summers  among  the  High  Alpe, 
has  an  unquestionable  advantage  over  less 
experienced,  however  zealous  and  courage- 
ous, climbers.  * 

As  to  the  rates  charged  for  the  ascent  of 
Mont  BlanCy  and  the  rules  which  prevent 
the  selection  of  guides  at  Chamouni,  vre 
think  them  provoking  enough.  But  it  is 
fair  to  recollect  that  they  are  the  result  of 
that  elaborate  bureaucratic  system  which 
prevails  in  most  continental  8tate8,|ind  which 
the  mere  actors  in  it  are  utterly  incompetent 
to  redress.  The  code  of  laws  of  the  Society 
of  Guides,  far  from  being  the  result  of  local 
association,  is  concocted  and  enforced  at 
Bonneville  and  Chamberry ;  and  the  smallest 
change  in  them  requires  as  many  protocols 
as  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  Cons^nently  the  harshness 
of  the  step  announcecnn  the  following  pas- 
sage is  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity: 
"There  has  been  lately,"  say  the  Mont 
Blanc  tourists,  <*  a  destructive  fire  at  Cha- 
mouni. A  member  of  our  party  left  a 
cheque  for  the  sufferers  6n  condition  that  it 
should  remain  untouched  until  an  £nglish 
traveller  should  be  at  liberty  to  choose  his 
ovm  guide  and  to  determine  for  himself  the 
number  he  required !  " 

In  truth  we  fear  that  neither  the  conduct 
of  our  self-guided  friends,  nor  that  of  a 
majority  of  candidates  for  the  reputation  of 
having  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  will  tend  to 
raise  the  character  of  our  countrymen  with 
the  keen-witted  peasants  of  Chamouni. 
These  last  unite  a  discrimination  of  charac- 
ter such  as  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  other  persons  of  their  rank  of 
life  with  truly  diplomatic  power  of  turning 
it  to  account,  and  of  accommodating  their 
behavior  to  the  temper  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal.  Hence  they  can- 
not but  feel  the  thoughtless  brusquerie  and 
affectation  of  superiority  with  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  they  are  too  often  treated.  It  is 
easy  to  scoff  at  the  guides  of  Chamouni  as 
in  great  part  <*  competent  only  to  escort  the 
dilettante  tourist  to  the  giddy  heights  of  the 
Montanvert  or  to  carry  a  lady's  shawl  to  the 
dangerous  pinnacle  of  the  Flegto."  But 
in  this  as  in  other  callings  lift  is  not  all 
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vpeat  in  heroic  aotioBB.  The  less  excited 
obfienrer  ^ill  rather  find  reasons  for  high 
eommendation  in  observing  how  the  bravest 
and  most  intelligent  natives  of  Chamouni 
falfil  not  only  with  faithfulness  bat  with 
alacrity  the  daily  routine  of  their  business, 
an^dapt  themselves  with  a  skill  and  good 
halDr  which  has  often  excited  our  admira- 
tion to  answer  the  silly  questions  with  which 
they  are  pestered,  and  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  young  hot-bloods  who  are  apt 
enough  to  fancy  that  they  can  give  them  a 
lesson  in  their  own  calling. 

Indeed,  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
(without  calling  in  question  the  disadvan- 
tagefl,  which  are  not  denied)  of  the  Cha- 
mouni Intern,  one  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  intolerable  inconveniences  to  which 
the  traveller  is  perpetually  subjected  in 
nearly  every  other  part  of  the  Alps.  The 
gaides  of  Courmayeur  are,  as  described  in 
the  work  before  us,  ignorant  and  impracti- 
cable ;  those  of  Martigny  in  general  stupid 
and  sulky.  The  Oberland  guides  are  many 
of  them  excellent ;  but  the  German  consti- 
tution, though  enduring  in  a  high  degree,  is 
often  nnimpressible  and  disagreeably  phelg- 
matic,  not  rarely  obstinate  and  imperious. 
Beyond  the  places  which  we  have  named, 
the  traveller  is  often  at  his  wit's  end  to  find 
competent  guides.  He  may  induce  a  cha- 
mois-hunter now  and  then  to  give  him  a 
day's  service  which  stands  him  in  good 
stead ;  but  to  engage  Such  guides  for  pro- 
longed journeys  is  usually  impossible,  the 
safety  of  their  precarious  harvest  far  out- 
weighing such  remuneration  as  a  tourist  can 
offer.  In  the  Eastern  Alps  and  in  part  of 
Piedmond,  drunkenness  is  the  rule  and 
sobriety  the  exception.  The  guides  of  Cha- 
mouni are  in  short  nearly  the  only  men  who 
can  be  counted  on  at  all  seasons  for  engage- 
ments of  any  kind  and  of  any  length,  whose 
sobriety,  honesty,  and  courage  are  even  still 
almost  without  a  blot.  Something  must  be 
paid  for  these  advantages ;  and  though  the 
dangers  of  Mont  Blanc  may  not  be  veiy 
great,  a  series  of  successive  ascents  of  such  a 
mountain  undoubtedly  take  a  great  deal  out 
of  man  even  when  he  is  in  the  highest  prime 
of  life,  and  on  that  account  require  higher 
compensation.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ascend 
Mont  Blanc  for  once — nay,  even  once 
a-year ;  *  but  if  it  becomes  regular  taskwork 

*  The  only  tourist  who  has  been  more  than  once 
on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blano  is  M.  Ordinsire,  a 
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it  deserves  to  be  well  paid  for.  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  a  feat  to  which  so  little  that  is 
^roic  can  now  be  attached  should  still 
excite  such  earnest  longings  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen.  There  are  other  fields  of  ad- 
venture not  hemmed  in  by  the  rules  of  the 
Guides'  ^ciety.  Why  do  our  aspirants  for 
mountain  honors  not  attempt  the  almost 
untrodden  snows  of  Monte  Yiso  and  Mont 
Pelvoux,'  of  the  Aletschhorn  and  Fletsch- 
horn,  of  the  Todi  and  the  Bemina?  Even 
at  Chamouni,  if  they  want  a  difficult  feat 
not  on  the  tariff  of  the  Guides,  did  they 
ever  try  the  highest  part  of  the  Aiguilles 
Rouges?  Who  has  mounted  the  Aiguille 
du  Midi  since  Mr.  Romilly  nearly  forty 
years  ago  7  And  is  it  on  record  that  the 
summit  of  the  Aiguille  Verte — next  but  one 
in  height  to  Mont  Blanc  in  that  group — ^has 
been  even  attempted  ? 

Th&  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  has  been  de- 
graded into  an  affair  of  waste  and  absurd- 
ity ;  of  excess  in  eating  and  drinking ;  of 
salvos  of  artillery  and  syndic's  certificates. 
The  Chamouni  guides,  seeing  that  no  honor 
nor  much  credit  is  now  to  be  got  out  of  it, 
make  it  an  affair  partly  of  lucre  and  partly 
of  jollity ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
peasantry  that  worse  scenes  than  have  taken 
place  cannot  be  quoted,  and  that  the  voice 
of  detraction  has  never  been  able  to  record 
of  them  a  momentary  dereliction  of  respon- 
sibility or  even  a  brutal  word. 

The  question  cannot  fail  to  be  asked  and 
answered,  how  far  theee  pedestrian  feats 
have  fulfilled  expectatiob  and  are  worthy 
of  being  encouraged  and  repeated  ?  It  has 
been  customary  to  consider  them  as  perilous 
adventures,  to  be  justified  only  by  their  con- 
tributing important  information  in  physical 
science  to  the  common  stock.  This  is  the 
tone  taken  by  the  author  of  the  part  of 
Murray's  Handbook  relating  to  Savoy,  in 
which  much  is  said  of  the  cruelty  of  risking 
the  lives  of  the  guides  for  the  gratification 
jof  mere  curiosity.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  in 
his  pleasant  ^'  Rambles,"  criticizes  the  state- 
ment as  not  justified  by  the  risk  incurred, 
which  he  holds  to  be  trifling,  and  also  as 
placing  a  mere  acquisition  of  scientific  facts 
so  immeasurably  beyond  the  influence  of 

medical  man,  we  believe,  of  BeBancon,  who  as- 
cended twice  within  a  week  in  the  summer  of  1848; 
and  in  the  interval,  if  we  recollect  riffhtly,  per- 
formed Beveral  other  fatiguing  exonrsions.  Hii 
object  was  merely  amusement  or  *'  distraction*** 
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such  unparalled  scenery  in  enlarging  our 
ideas  and  fascinating  the  human  mind.  In 
this  we  think  that  Talfourd  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect. Even  were  the  experiments  which  can 
be  made  upon  mountain  tops  of  very  mate- 
rial importance,  they  could  not  confer  alone 
the  priyilege  of  embarking  on  such  expedi- 
tions. But  this  becomes  a  more' irresistible 
conclusion  by  far  when  it  is  clearly  per- 
ceived, what  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  to  be 
the  fact,  that  in  scarcely  one  instance  have 
the  results  of  such  hasty  asceints  to  Alpine 
pinnacles  been  of  real  service  to  any  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Some  of  the  observations 
made  by  De  Saussure  at  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  were  of  interest  at  the  time,  when 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  such 
heights  could  only  be  inductively  guessed  at. 
But  one  or  two  repetitions  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  register  these  broad  and  incon- 
trovertible facts.  The  laws  deducible  from 
them,  and  which  alone  are  important,  can- 
not be  obtained  from  a  few  hours  of  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassed  observation .  De  Saus- 
stire  did  more — infinitely  more — for  science, 
by  residing  for  seventeen  days  at  the  more 
moderate  elevation  of  the  Col  du  Gdant^ 
than  he  did  by  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  or 
than  has  been  done  by  all  the  ascents  which 
have  occurred  since  his  time.  M.  Agassiz 
in  like  manner  benefited  scie'nce  materially 
by  his  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  accessible 
glacier  of  the  Aar,  but  he  added  nothing  to 
it  by  his  adventurous  ascent  of  the  Jung- 
frau.'  Baron  Humboldt  complained  that  he 
was  wearied  with  questions  about  the  ascent 
of  Chimborazo  by  persons  who  imagined 
that  he  was  to  reap  there  in  a  few  hours  a 
harvest  of  information  about  physical  geog- 
raphy which  was  in  reality  due  to  his  long 
and  patient  study  of  more  accessible  regions. 
In  truth,  so  inconsiderable  was  the  result, 
that  the  account  of  the  expedition  is  to  be 
sought  among  the  fugitive  pieces  *  of  the 
great  naturalist.  So  it  is  with  every  other 
ascent  to  a  mountain  top  which  could  be 
named.  As  we  get  beyond  in  sucoessiotf 
the  woods,  the  pastures,  the  animal  and 
Tegetable  life  of  medium  elevations,  the 
scope  of  observations  is  restricted ;  we  leave 
the  very  glaciers  below  us,  the  rocks  are 
fewer  and  less  varied,  and  all  organic  and 
inorganic  nature,  so  far  as  it  can  be  studied 
with  minute  attention,  is  commonly  reduced 
*  Kkinere  Schrifien,    Erster  Band. 
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to  a  small  foothold  of  unblemished  snow- 

< 

Thus,  then,  the  scientific  argument  is  re- 
duced to  a  very  narrow  compass.  The  les- 
sons are  to  be  gathered  on  the  road,  and  not 
at  the  goal. 

The  lover  of  scenery  and  the  more  gen- 
eral student  may  be  idlowed  a  wider  range 
of  motives ;  and  to  such  the  attainm^g  of 
an  exalted  elevation  is  a  pleasure,  peclnar, 
exquisite,  and  impossible  accurately  to  de- 
fine. The  completeness  of  the  conquest  over 
obstacles,  the  perfect  comprehension  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  mighty  whole,  the  immeas- 
urable grandeur  of  a  wide  horizon  suddenly 
presented  to  the  eye,  are  sources  of  pleasure 
which  must  have  been  experienced  to  be 
understood.  Of  these  we  believe  that  the 
entire  apprehension  of  the  topographical 
and  other  details  of  an  extensive  hilly  coun 
try,  previously  estimated  only  by  a  partial 
insight  into  its  component  elements,  is  to  an 
intelligent  mind  the  most  pleasing  and  per 
manent.  The  thorough  comprehension  of 
every  detail  of  a  majestic  Alpine  group, 
ramified  into  mutually  dependent  chains  and 
pinnacles,  diversified  by  valleys  and  ravines, 
broken  up  by  glaciers,  snow-beds,  and  preci- 
pices, the  whole  rising  out  of  undulating 
lines  of  wood  and  cultivation,  and  of  which 
the  mutual  relations  are  comprised-  in  a 
single  glance ;  such  a  revelation  may  be 
compared  to  that  which  the  mathematician 
enjoys  when  he  arrives  at  a  knowledge  of  a 
widely  general  theorem  which  embraces  in 
one  compact  expression  a  volume  of  previ- 
ously scattered  knowledge,  or  to  that  which 
a  naturalist  may  feel  when  he  masters  some 
comprehensive  principle  in  the  structure  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  world,  and  sees  how 
it  accounts  for  and  co-ordinates  a  thousand 
minute  particulars  before  scarcely  under- 
stood. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  still  more  univer- 
sal source  of  pleasure  in  a  mountain  view, 
arises  from  the  novelty  as  well  as  complete- 
ness of  the  point  of  view.  A  bird*8-eye 
view,  if  not,  properly  speaking,  picturesque, 
and  the  impossibility  of  rendering  it  pictori- 
ally  pleasing  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  so, 
presents  fi^imiliar  objects  in  new  and  surpris- 
ing combinations  and  aspects.  To  see  under 
our  feet  pinnacles  on  which  we  have  always 
hitherto  gazed  upwards  with  admiration  and 
awe ;  to  trace  the  ice-stream  from  its  very 
birthplace  in  the  mountain-cleft  to  its  point 
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of  diflBolotion  amongst  the  wftrm  verdure  of 
the  valleys ;  to  have  eternally  sterile  rocks 
and  QDcbangiDg  snows  for  our  foreground, 
while  shelter  and  cultivation  and  all  the 
works  of  man  are  removed  to  a  distance 
which /ec/5  unapproachable  though  clearly 
discerned ;  to  see  at  a  glance,  all  round,  the 
most  stupendous  barriers  of  Nature,  and  be 
present,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  moment  in 
two  different  valleys,  leagues  apart,  which 
belong  to  different  kingdom^,  where  different 
languages  a/e  spoken,  and  whose  waters 
flow  into  different  seas,->-suoh  novelty  of 
combination  among  familiar  elements  excites 
the  imagination,  and  gives  rise  to  that  feel- 
ing of  admiring  surprise  which  persons  pos- 
Bessing  the  smallest  share  of  the  poetic 
temperament  have  usually  felt  in  such  situa- 
tions. 

To  these  pleasurable  and  ennobling  sensa- 
tions we  must  add  the  physical  exhilaration 
which  commonly  attends  all  ascents  not 
poshed  to  the  extremest  limit  which  occurs 
in  the  mountains  of  Europe.  At  all  eleva- 
tions of  from  6000  to  11,000  feet,  and  not 
unfreqaently  for  even  2000  feet  more,  the, 
pedestrian  enjoys  a  pleasurable  feeling  im- 
parted by  the  consciousness  of  existence, 
similar  to  that  which  is  described  as  so  fas- 
cinating by  those  who  have  become  familiar 
with  the  desert  life  of  the  East.  The  body 
seems  lighter,  the  nervous  power  greater, 
the  appetite  is  increased,  and  fatigue,  al- 
though /elt  for  a  time,  is  removed  by  the 
shortest  repose.  'Some  travellers  have  de- 
scribed the  sensation  by  the  impression  that 
they  do  not  actually  press  the  ground,  but 
that  the  blade  of  a  knife  could  be  inserted 
between  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  the  moun- 
tain top. 

Such,  then, appear  tons  to  be  the  elements 
of  the  enjoyment  attending  the  ascent  of 
mountains  made  under  propitious  circum- 
stances. There  is,  first,  the  thorough  com- 
prehension of  a  complex  idea  previously 
partially  received ;  then  there  is  the  charm 
of  novelty  in  the  unwonted  combination  of 
objects  more  or  less  ^miliar ;  and  lastly, 
there  is  consciousness  of  physical  exhilara- 
tion. As  one  or  the  other  of  these  elements 
predominates,  the  resulting  emotion  will 
affect  the  Analytical,  the  Poetical,  or  the 
Sensaous  faculties;  and  we  cease  to  feel 
surprise  that  persons  of  the  most  varied 
temperament  discover  alike  in  such  scenes  a 


peculiar  charm,  described  by  some  one  as 
<'  beyond  and  without  a  name,"  and  which 
is  more  or  less  intensely  felt  as  one  or  more 
of  these  sensibilities  are  called  forth. 

Fortunately  these  rewards  of  toil  and 
perseverance  are  not  peculiar  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  highest  and  most  admired 
feats  of  pedestrian  achievement.  We  im- 
agine that  even  the  most  successful  Alpine 
travellers  will,  if  disposed  to  be  candid, 
admit  that  the  happiest,  if  not  the  proudest, 
moments  of  their  experience  have  been  spent 
on  some  of  the  more  majestic  passes  of  the 
Alps,  or  on  some  summit  not«of  the  very 
highest  class.  In  such  situations  a  favorable 
concurrence  of  circumstances  is  less  improb- 
able ;  there  has  been  no  exhaustion  from 
previous  preparation  and  anxiety,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  often  serene  and  delightful,  the 
earlier  hour  at  which  the  station  may  be 
attained  increases  the  chances  of  a  noble 
prospect,  and  even  the  prospect  is  itself 
more  noble  if  every  snowy  peak  has  not 
been  already  sunk  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
spectator ;  if  the  view,  in  short,  combine 
the  range  and  precision  of  the  eagle's  out- 
look with  the  contemplation  of  still  higher 
summits,  which  preserve  the  grandeur  of  an 
ascrading  perspective  with  the  detail  of 
rough-hewn  masses  of  granite  and  sparkling 
diadems  of  snow  brought  into  illusory  prox- 
imity by  the  transparency  of  the  upper  air. 

On  the  whole,  without  dissuading  our 
energetic  travellers  from  attempting  even  the 
most  difficult  feats  of  pedestrian  attainment 
if  occasion  invites,  and  a  natural  taste 
deliberately  prompts  to  them,  we  advise  that 
they  be  made  rare,  not  essential  parts  of 
Alpine  journeys ;  especially  they  ought  not 
to  be  the  employment  of  a  first  or  second 
tour.  Habits  of  observation  should  be 
formed  in^.the  more  accessible  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland, for  it  is  only  after  a  time  that  the 
majesty  of  the  upper  world  can  be  fully 
understood.  The  most  trodden  passes  of  the 
Alps,  and  their  most  frequented  stations, 
are,  in  their  way,  as  admirable  as  any  other. 
He  who  is  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Montanvert,  the  Wengern 
Alp,  and  the  Cramont,  need  scarcely  go  in 
quest  of  the  sublime  to  the  Jardin,  the  Col 
du  Gdant,  or  the  Stelvio ;  still  less  need  be 
brave  the  difficulties  of  Mont  Blanc  or  Monte 
Rosa.  A  tour  composed  of  great  ascents 
would  be  like  a  dinner  oonsisting  entirely  of 
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stimulants.  The  well  known  bat  never 
obsolete  tours,  of  wbich  Mr.  Murray's  work 
contains  a  judicious  selection,  must  be  the 
solid  fare  upon  which  the  aspirant  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  Alps  should  be  content 
to  satisfy  the  ordinary  demands  of  a  health- 
ful appetite  for  scenery.  A  common  fault 
with  our  young  tourists  is  to  attempt  too 
much  in  one  season.    A  limited  district  well 
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explored  yields  plessanter  recollections  after- 
wards than  a  surfeit  of  marvels  crammed 
into  the  compass  of  a  summer  excursion. 
And  it  would  add  much  to  the  enjoyment 
and  utility  of  such  tours  if  a  somewhat 
greater  acquaintance  were  attained  in  the 
rudiments  of  Physical  Geography  than  is 
commonly  to  be  found  even  among  pur  more 
highly  educated  classes. 


Versbs  on  London.— These  verses  are  much 
older  than  the  year  1811.  They  have  not  only 
oonsiderable^smartness,  but  in  their  original 
state  contain  some  allusions  to  things  now  passed 
away,  which  I  thmk  wiU  entitle  them  to  be 
reprinted  in  "  N.  &  Q. : " 

*<▲  DEBCBtPTION  Of  LONDON. 
"  In  imitation  of  Scaron^s  DetcripUon  of  Faxi^ 

*'  Houses,  churches,  mix'd  together; 
Streets,  unpleasant  in  all  weather; 
Prisons,  Palaces,  contiguous; 
Gates ;  a  Bridge ;  the  Thames  irriguouib 

*'  Gaudy  things  enough  to  tempt  ye;  6 

Showy  outsides,  insides  empty; 
Babbles,  Trades,  Mechanic  Arts; 
Coaches,  IVheelbarrows,  and  Cart& 

*•  Warrants,  Bailiffis,  Bills  unpaid; 
Lords  of  Laundresses  afraid;  10 

Rogues  that  nightly  rob  and  shoot  Men; 
Hangmen,  Aldevmen,  and  Footmen. 

"  Lawyers,  Poets,  Priests,  Physicians; 
Noble,  Simple,  all  conditions; 
Worth,  beneath  a  threadbare  cover;         15 
Villainy,  bedaub*d  all  over. 

««  Women,  black,  red,  fair,  and  gray; 
Prudes,  and  such  as  never  pray; 
Handsome,  ugly,  noisy,  stiU; 
Some  that  will  not,  some  that  wili  20 

«•  Many  a  Beau  without  a  shilling; 
Many  a  Widow  not  unwilling; 
Many  a  Bargain,  if  you  strike  it 
This  is  London  !  how  d'ye  like  itT  *' 

—Bancks*  Poems,  1738,  i.  887. 

The  principal  variations  in  the  copy  printed 
in  iBt  S.  VII.  268,  are  the  second  line— 

'    **  Streets,  oramm*d  full  in  ey*xj  weather;*' 

The  fourth— 

**  Sinners  sad,  and  sunts  religious,"— 

removing  the  allusion  to  the  city  gates  and  the 
bridge.  When  the  verses  were  first  written,  the 
gates  of  London  were  still  standing,  and  there 
was  only  one  bridge.  The  seventii  line,  con- 
taining an  allusion  to  the  South-Sea  and  its 
concomitant "  bubbles,"  was  very  much  spoilt 
by  conversion  into— 


*'  Baubles,  trades,  mechanics,  arts." 

The  sixteenth  line  is  expressed  in  phraseol- 
ogy which  now  requires  a  gloss— 

"Villainy,  bedaub'd  all  over," 
Not  bedaubed  in  the  pillory,  as  it  deserved,  but 
bedaubed  with  gold  lace,  which  was  then  the 
fiuhion,  and  which  was  frequently  Stigmatised 
by  that  expression.  The  term  *^  prudes,"  in 
Ime  18,  was  then  also  a  fiivorite  one :  in  the 
altered  veraon,  the  line  is  by  no  means  im- 
proved into— 

'*  Women  that  can  play  and  pay." 

The  author  of  these  verses  was  Mr.  John 
Bancks,  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
poetical  department  of  the  OetUleman*s  Maga" 
zine;  and  whose  Works  were  printed  by  sub- 
scription in  two  volumes  8vo.  Pope  subscribed 
fbr  two  sets  of  the  book,  with  this  couplet : 

"  May  these' put  money  in  your  purse. 
For«  I  assure  you,  I've  raid  worse. 

"  A.  P.- 

Qee  farther  of  Bancks  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  "  Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  Urbaut" 
in  the  Oentleman*s  Magazine  tor  August  last, 
p.  189.«»JVb^e«  and  Queries, 

Crohwell  in  FBANOE.-^Gan  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  histori- 
cal  evidence  to  show  that  Oliver  Oromwell  was 
ever  in  France? 

In  Millin's  Antiquiies  JVationales  (a  work  of 
some  authority),  it  is  said  that  Cromwell  was 
in  France  in  1626,  and  that  he  then  vinted 
with  a  friend  the  old  castle  of  Vincennes;  and 
upon  being  told  that  princes  had  been  impris- 
oned in  its  keep,  observed,  that  "it was  not 
safe  to  touch  princes,  except  at  the  hMd,*'— > 
implying,  that  their  resentment  rendered  all 
measures  taken  against  them  imprudent,  exoe|»t 
extreme  ones.  See  vol.  n.  p.  24,  edit,  of 
1791. 

I  have  never  met  with  this  §tory  elsewhere^ 
and  I  find  no  reference  in  Carly]e*s  Cromutell^ 
or  in  the  Biographie  UniverselUy  or  the  new 
Biographie  Generals  (now  publishing  in 
Paris),  or  in  Chalmers*  Biog,  Dictionary  (voo. 
Cromwell),  to  the  ftct  of  Oliver  having  ever 
been  in  France.  Is  the  story  a  myth?  and  if 
so,  what  is  its  origin  T—JVbtet  and  Qimriet^ 
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m 

Linsez.    All  these  ohlldren  are   well  there. 

Who  has  said 
T^t  the  babble  of  air,  which  my  breathing  has 

made. 
By  their  breath  indiscreet  &ll8  away  7 
Who  has  said  that  their  steps,  their  cries,  their 

sports,  their  noise,  ^ 

Ifay  scare  ^way  the  Mnse,  and  chase  her  fleet* 

Come,  children,  come  in  crowds,  and  play. 

Gome  all  around  me,  laughing,  singing,  and 

nmning; 
In  your  shining  eyes  let  my  fancy  be  sunning; 
Tour  Toioe  shall  giye  wings  to  the  hours. 
Noaght  else  in  this  world,  which  on  age  neyer 

smiles, 
E*er  oomes  in  firom  without,  nor  distorbs  with 
its  wiles 
The  deep  notes  of  our  true  latent  powers. 

Vexing  one !  who  would  put  them  aside !  Ton 

suppose 
That  OUT  nearts  haye  not  fireedom,  refreshment, 
repose. 
When  we  join  in  their  merriment  high ! 
Db  you  Uiink  I  am  hurt,  when,  disturbed  in  my 

mood. 
My  musings  all  reddened  with  fire  or  with  blood, 
I  see  their  fair  heads  passing  byT 

And  our  life :  is  it  then  so  diyine  in  your  ^es. 
That  you  needs  must  prefer  to  these  joyous  cries 

A  quiet  which  children  desert? 
0  take  not — e'en  pitf  itself  would  Ibrbid — 
A  ray  of  the  sunlight — ^no  child's  smile  be  hid 
horn  the  shadowy  sky,  from  the  poet's  fiunt 
heart. 

*But  from  thttr  noi^  games  will  quickly  fly 
•       away 

Those  sacred  words  the  Muse  all  silently  would 
say. 
Those  songs  diyine  in  which  the  soul  would 
soar!"— 
And  what  imports  to  me»  Muse,  songs,  and 

Tanity, 
lour  glory  lost,  and  Immortality, 
If  I  can  gain  of  joy  a  single  hour  7 

A  fine  ambition,  sure,  and  0  !  a  fortune  rare» 
To  sbg  and  ever  sing  ibr  some  faint  echo  far. 

For  a  Tain  sound  which  comes  and  goes 
away; 
To  liTo  with  enyy  filled,  with  bitterness  and  woe, 
To  expiate  awake  the  dreams  of  long  ago. 

To  build  a  future  leading  but  to  c&y ! 

0,  how  much  more  I  find  my  pleasure  and  my 

life 
In  fiimily  beloTed,  in  leisure  without  strife; 
E'en  should  my  fiime,  all  treaohr'ous  and 

ingrate. 
Should  e'en  my  Terses,  soared  by  these  fluniliar 

cries. 
Fly  o£F  as  do  a  flock  of  birds  befi>re  ^ur  gazing 

eyes. 
When  soared  by  troops  of  children  rosUng 

from  the  gatek 


But  no.    Within  this  group  nought  fur  shall 

pass  away. 
The  golden  East  *  more  rich  AaXi  gyre  to*day 

Its  painted,  &ir-formed  flowers; 
The  ballad  be  more  fresh,  and  in  the  cloudy  sky 
The  Ode  rush  forth  with  no  less  ardent  cry, 

Showing  its  wilder  powers. 

I  see  grow  green  again,  amidst  thdr  joyous  ring. 
My   hymns   perfumed,  as   if   new   songs  of 
Spring. 
0  ye  who  seek  for  pleasures  new, 

0  my  dear  friends,  childhood,  with  and  without 

tints,  . 
Gives  ferror  to  our  verse,  as  to  the  drooping 
plants 
Aurora  gives  the  dew. 

Then  hasten,  children ;  yours  are  gardens,  court- 
yard, house,  and  all; 

Play  round  escaliers,  pillars;  rush  and  throw 
your  ball 
Both  at  the  rising  and  departing  day. 

Run  round,  buzz,  murmur,  as  around  the  flower 
the  bee; 

My  joy  and  my  delight,  my  song  and  soul  shall 
be 
Ever  with  you,  where'er  your  steps  mny 
stray. 

There  ar6— for  hearts  to  vulgar  clamors  deaf^ 
Harmoniovw  sounds,  accords  and  echoes  brief. 

Ever  unheard,  except  in  dim  retreat; 
Notes  of  a  concert  grand  but  interrupted  oft. 
Winds,  waves,  the  whispering  leaves,  the  floi^ 
ing  waters  soft,?— 
These  make  the  musing  heart  with  secret 
rapture  beat. 

For  me,  whatever  the  world^  my  future,  or  maiv 

kind. 
If  memory  I  court,  or  seek  oblivion  blind. 
If  God  aflBict  me  or  console, 

1  wish  to  live  while  here  my  days  are  spent. 
Only  where  children's  joy  and  merriment 
Shall  quickly  make  the  flying  moments  roll. 

IFrom  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo,  LesfeuilUt 

d*AiUomne.'\ 

*  An  allusion  to  the  poems  called  "  Les  .Orieiw 
tsles." 
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The  Sun  that  warms  the  fading  flower 

May  cheer,  not  change  its  doom ; 
May  stay  its  fkte  for  one  brief  hour. 

But  ne'er  restore  its  bloom  ! 
So,  when  the  wither'd  heart  receives 

The  light  of  love  too  late. 
Its  charm  a  while  the  wreck  relieves. 

But  cannot  change  its  fate ! 

That  heart,  if  yesterday  caress'd. 

Perchance  had  'scaped  decay  ! 
That  smile,  which  yesterday  had  blest. 

Comes  all  in  vain  to-day ! 
Then,  O  !  Love's  vow  of  honor  keep^ 

Nor  let  Afiection  wait; 
For  vain  repentance,  vain  to  weep. 

When  kindness  oomes  too  late ! 

-^Charle*  Swain. 
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From  Titen. 
THREE  LOVE-DREAMS. 

DB£AH  THE  THIRD. 

How  I  loved  the  Jewess,  whose  counte- 
nance, hardly  seen,  had  so  fascinated  me ! 
What  an  angel-image  remained  with  me  of 
this  frail  being,-  this  exquisite  mingle  of 
grace,  beautj,  and  humility  ! 

The  thought  of  death  ripens  slowly.  In 
ttie  first  years  of  life  the  word  is  poor  in 
sense.  In  the  eyes  of  childhood  every  thing 
is  of  yesterday,  blooming,  budding.  For 
the  youth,  all  is  fulness,  power,  overflowing. 
This  or  that  one  vanishes,  but  dies  not.  To 
die !  thus  forever  to  be  parted  from  all  joy, 
from  the  laughing  face  of  nature,  from  all 
those  brightening  expectations,  which  are  so 
living,  so  near ;  to  be  parted  from  one%  own 
limbs,  now  glowing  with  the  warmth  of  life, 
then  cold,  stark,  crumbling  in  the  lap  of 
decay  ;  to  think  of  one's-self  down  in  '^he 
grave,  in  the  shroud,  in  the  earth — these  are 
thoughts  which  may  occur  to  the  old  man, 
but  be  chases  them  away ;  to  the  youth  they 
never  suggest  themselves.  He  laughs  with 
life,  and  laughs  away  the  idea  of  death. 

And  she  dies  whom  he  loves;  he  will 
never  see  her  again  ;  he  saw  her  funeral,  her 
coffin,  her  grave — ^but  she  remains  to  him 
the  same ;  unchanging,  ever  beautiful,  pure, 
and  with  her  timid  smile,  her  downcast  look, 
her  touching  voice,  chaining  his  soul.  He 
loses  her  whom  he  loves ;  his  heart  breaks ; 
his  eye  is  filled  with  tears;  he  seeks,  he 
calls,  he  speaks  to  her,  sees  her  still  present, 
gives  to  the  shade  his  own  life,  his  own  love, 
— ^unchanged  she  stands  before  him,  ever 
beautiful  and  pure,  with  her  timid  smile, 
her  4owncast  look,  her  touching  voice.  He 
loses  her  whom  he  loves;  no,  he  is  only 
separated  from  her ;  she  ifi  only  elsewhere, 
and  there  transfigured.  All  around  her 
there  is  invested  with  a  mild  light,  with  a 
charm,  and  a  sweet  mystery.  And  yet, 
where  the  beautiful  body  rests,  it  is  night, 
cold,  damp,  and  the  loathsome  ministers  of 
death  are  busy. 

It  is  a  happy  thing,  the  light-heartedness 
of  poor  mortals,  although  not  always  their 
light-mindedness.  How  else  would  they 
endure  the  pain  of  life  ?  I  sought  to  occupy 
myself;  willingly  I  wandered,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  into  the  neighborhood  of  shady 
vines,  where,  to  the  sound  of  glasses  and 
songs,  the  so-called  common  people  jested 


away  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  work-day 
world.  Oftentimes  I  joined  them.  I  am 
glad  to  belong  to  the  middling  class,  where 
are  domesticated  most  of  the  virtues  which 
are  rarely  found  among  the  highest  or  the 
lowest.  Or  I  let  Grotius  and  Puffendorf  lie, 
because  Teniers  and  Ostade  yrere  more  allur- 
ing. 

My  good  uncle  had  a  prejudice  against 
the  profession  of  an  artist.  He  held  a  chisel 
and  pencil  unworthy  of  a  thinking  being, 
especially  of  one  who  intends  to  eat,  drink, 
and  be  married.  Oddly  enough,  while  he 
despised  artists,  *he  honored  art  greatlj, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  the  domain  of 
learning,  &nd  as  it  furnished  material  for 
investigation  and  learned  dissertations.  My 
uncle  had  written  two  volumes  on  the  Glyptic 
of  the  Greeks. 

I  troubled  myself  little  about  the  Grecian 
Glyptic.  I  saw  more  in  the  fresh  green  of 
the  woods,  the  blue  of  the  mountains,  the 
nobility  of  tiie  human  form,  the  grace  of 
woman,  the  silvery  beard  of  age.  These 
things  charmed  me  with  a. mysterious  magic, 
and  I  stood  before  the  successful  copies  of 
nature  intoxicated  with  admiration  and 
pleasure.  I  myself  sketched,  when  a  boy, 
in  my  books,  and  drew,  now  Dido,  now 
larbas,  and  even  Venus,  as  the  verses  of 
Virgil  suggested  to  me  one  or  another  of 
these  personages. 

Uncle  Toms  had  at  first  smiled  at  my 
figures,  but  found  that  they  lured  me  frSm 
my  studies.  Yet,  vnthout  wishing  or  sus- 
pecting it,  he  it  was  who  vras  always  tempt- 
ing me  to  the  love  of  art.  When  I  had  to 
accompany  him  on  Sunday  evenings  in  his 
pleasure-walks  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
vines,  bow  could  I  remain  indifferent  to  tlie 
beautiful  changes  of  light  and  shade,  the 
animated,  picturesque  groups  of  people, 
where  merriment,  friendship,  intoxication, 
comic  gravity,  boyish  roguery,  and  carica- 
ture in  all  shapes  appeared.  When  my 
uncle  saw  that  figures  of  a  more  familiar 
appearance  gradually  succeeded  to  the  Didos 
and  larbases  on  the  cover  of  my  books,  these 
walks  to  the  vines  ceased.  He  led  me  con- 
trary to  his  inclination,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  years,  to  the  remotest  environs  of  the 
city,  oftentimes  even  to  the  rocks  of  Saleve 
Mountain,  where  the  Arve  winds  through 
the  green  valley,  forming  and  embracing 
lonely  islandsi  and  ptesentiog  the  mirror  of 
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its  waten  to  tho  mild  evening  light..  From 
tbAepot  where  we  were  wont  to  test,  we 
coald  see  an  old  bark,  as  it  floated  with 
KUDO  eoantry  people  towards  the  opposite 
ebore,  or  a  long  row  of  cows  slowly  wading 
from  the  island  to  the  mainland,  the  herds- 
isazi  following  upon  his  old  horse,  with  two 
chubby  children.  The  lowing  of  the  kine 
lost  itself  at  last  in  the  distance,  and  the 
long  procession  vanished  in  the  bine  twi- 
light. 

These  spectacles  delighted  me  above  all 
things.  I  always  returned  to  the  city  with 
a  softened  heart,,  and  with  my  memory  full 
of  beaatiful  pictures,  and  longing  to  transfer 
the  miiadis  to  paper.  I  wasted  the  evening 
hoars  in  the  attempt,  filled  up  my  rude  out- 
lines with  the  most  dazzling  colors,  and 
trembled  with  delight  at  the  sight. 

Although  my  uncle  wrote  upon  the  Glyptic 
the  labors  of  Phidias,  and  knew  the 
three  manners  of  Raphael  by  heart,  he 
understood  very  little  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. He  honored  the  beautiful  age  of  the 
HeriTal  of  Art,  but  had  a  special  preference 
for  the  medallions  of  Le  Prince  and  the 
shepherd  scenes  of  Boucher,  with  which  he 
M  decorated  bis  library.  Yet  there  hung 
by  bis  bed  a  picture,  in  a  rusty  old  frame, 
vhich  equally  interested  us  both — him,  be- 
<aQ6e,  older  than  th^  age  of  Raphael,  it 
threw  light  upon  the  question  concerning 
the  discovery  of  oil-painting ;  and  me,  be- 
aose  it  revealed  to  me,  more  than  any  thing 
dee,  the  mysterious  power  of  beauty. 

It  was  a  Madonna  witii  the  Christ-child. 
A  halo  of  gold  surrounded  Mary's  chaste 
W,  her  tresses  fell  over  her  shoulders, 
^  a  blue  tunic  with  long  sleeves  hid 
neither  her  attitude  full  of  simple  grace,  nor 
^e  tender  form  of  the  young  mother.  Be- 
yond this,  the  picture  showed  no  art  of  com- 
position, and  bore  the  strong  stamp  of  a 
<ieTotional  age.  But  the  youthful  Madonna 
vu  the  object  of  my  admiration,  my  love, 
^/adoration.  And  whenever  I  entered  the 
^m,  my  first  look  and  my  last  were  fixed 
upon  it.  But  my  uncle,  who  could  find  no 
connection  between  the  study  of  the  law  and 
the  picture,  had  it  taken  away. 

My  jurisprudence  went  forwards  not  a 
l^ir  the  better  for  that.  And  when  after- 
nrds  my  Jewess  died,  then  I  died  also  to 
^1  work,  all  ambition,  all  pleasure.  I  took 
neither  pencil  nor  book  in  hand,  only  one 


thing  continued  dear  to  me-— the  book  in 
green  morocco.  So  passed  weeks,  months, 
years.  My  poor  uncle  was  troubled,  but  he 
uttered  no  reproaoh. 

One  day  I  came  to  him,  and  took  my 
usual  place  at  his  table.  He  was  at  his 
books,  just  transcribing  a  quotation.  I  was 
struck  with  the  trembling  of  his  hand  as  he 
wrote.  This  mark  of  his  great  age  alarmed 
me,  and  I  could  have  wept,  out  of  a  full 
heart.  « 

He  was  my  Providence  on  earth,  and,  as 
far  as  my  recollections  extended  back,  they 
showed  me  his  parental  fondness  as  my  soLq 
protection.  I  m&y  be  allowed  to  describe 
him  more  particularly. 

He  is  not  unknown  among  the  learned, 
especially  those  who  busy  themselveiB  about 
the  Greek  Glyptic  and  the  bull  Uni^enitus. 
His  name  stands  in  the  catalogues  of  public 
libraries ;  his  work  one  sees  on  their  shelves. 
Our  family,  originally  from  Germany, 
settled  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  centuty, 
about  the  year  1720,  in  Geneva.  Here  xny 
uncle  was  born  in .  an  old  house,  formerly  a 
monastery,  of  which  the  comer  tower  is  still 
standing.  This  is  all  I  know  of  the  descent 
of  mj  uncle  and  his  early  years.  He 
devoted  himself,  after  he  had  completed  his 
academic  course,  wholly,  I  believe,  to  the 
sciences,  and,  out  of  love  to  them,  to  celibacy, 
and  occupied  the  house  where  he  spent  his 
whole  life,  without  connection  with  the  city, 
in  the  company  of  his  books  alone. 

His  name,  known  to  some  foreign  scholars, 
especially  in  Germany,  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  the  quarter  of  the .  city  where  he 
dwelt.  His  housekeeping  without  noise,  his 
old-fashioned  dress  without  change,  his 
habits  ever  the  same — people  saw  him,  as 
they  see  every  thing  which  remains  unal- 
tered— ^houses,  trees,  doorways — without  ob- 
serving him.  Only  twice  or  thrice  was  I 
asked  by  passers-by  who  the  old  gentleman 
was.  But  they  were  strangers  who  were 
struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  appearance 
and  dress.  Their  curiosity  made  me  proud. 
<<  He  is  my  uncle !  "  answered  I. 

This  outward  mode  of  life  regulated  the 
inward.  A  strasger  to  the  busy  world,  to 
its  interests  and  passions,  he  held  only  to  his 
books  ;  examined  their  doctrines  and  propo- 
sitions,  not  with  the  suspicious  doubts  of  a 
philosopher,  but  with  that  self-possessed 
mind  which  is  in  no  haste  to  assent  or  deny. 
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A  natiTO  tenderneBSof  mind  as  to  the  proper 
kept  him  from  every  thing  unbecoming ;  the 
solitary  modest  life  he  led  preserved  in  him 
a*  primitive  simplicity  of  morals,  while  his 
disposition,  humane  rather  than  sensitive, 
rendering  him  more  dignified  than  attractive, 
devoid  of  all  suspicion,  and  not  constrained 
and  frightened  back  into  himself  by  disap- 
pointment, he  ^preserved  a  oertarin  youthful 
freshness,  whfch  expressed  itself  in  deed  and 
thought.  And,  as  ever  when  virtue  costs  no 
struggle,  the  excellent  old  man,  without 
pride  or  austerity,  was  adorned  with  a  true 
modesty,  a  pure  goodness  of  soul,  and  a 
touching  charm  of  innocence. 

When  the  week  had  passed  away  in  work, 
he  devoted  Sunday  to  the  enjoyment  of  rest 
and  relaxation.  Early  came  an  old  barber, 
a  contemporary  of  his,  to  put  his  beard  and 
psruke  in  due  order.  Then  he  betook  him- 
self, in  his  new  chestnut-brown  coat,  of  an 
olf -fashioned  cut,  to  chnrch,  leaning  on  his 
Spanish  cane  with  a  gold  head,  with  his 
neat  psalm-book  bound  in  shagreen  with 
silver  clasps  under  his  arm.  There,  in  his 
accustomed  seat,  he  listened  with  a  consci- 
entious devotion  to  the  sermon,  mingled 
his  tremulous  voice  in  the  song  of  the  con- 
gregation, put  his  alms,  always  liberal,  and 
always  the  same,  into  the  box,  and  then  re- 
turned home.  We  dined  at  noon.  In  the 
evening  we  took  our  quiet  walk.  * 

Our  old  maid-servant  had  lived  with  him 
some  thirty  years.  More  robust  than  she, 
he  chose  rather  to  make  up  her  deficiencies 
himself  than  give  her  a  rival.  Instead  of 
being  vexed  at  her  forgetfulness,  he  was 
wont  to  cheer  her  with  a  rallying  jest.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that  he  was 
many  a  time  angry  with  her,  when  she  re- 
fused to  submit  patiently  to  the  prescriptions 
of  Hippocrates.  My  good  uncle,  while  he 
tyrannized  over  her  with  his  Hippocrates, 
was  himself  in  fact  her  servant.  When  she 
was  ill,  he  gave  her  his  own  easy-chair,  and 
I  saw,  when  he  had  got  her  into  it,  how  he 
himself  made  her  bed  for  her,  and  by  so 
doing  allured  to  her  .pale  lips  a  smile. 

One  evening,  when  she  suffered  unusual 
pain,  he  carefully  noted  all  the  symptoms, 
consulted  his  book,  thought  o  Ian  excellent 
medicine,  and  then  hastened  to  the  apothe- 
cary's, to  see  it  prepared  with  his  own  eyes. 
It  was  almost  midnight.  He  did  not  return 
as  soon  as  was  expected.    I  had  to  go  after 
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him ;  but  I  found  at  the  apothecary'a^at 
he  had  left.  I  took  the  way  home  he  had 
taken,  and  saw  in  the  darkness  a  l)uman 
figure,  dragging  something  heavy,  laying  it 
down  in  a  comer,  and  then  Sfdeking  to  asoer^ 
tain  that  it  lay  firmly.  It  was  my  uncle, 
who  was  surprised  to  see  me.  I  toM  him 
why  I  came.  *'  I  should  have  been  at  home 
long  ago,"  saidlie,  *'  if  it  had  not  been  for 
this  monstrous  stone,  which  I  had  almost 
fallen  over."  This  incident  was  character- 
istic of  the  excellent  old  man.  Hurried  and 
feeble  as  he  was,^he  had  all  alone  dragged 
the  great  stone  aside,  that  no  one  else  might 
suffer  injury-  ^ 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  now,  why  I 
was  so  distressed  at  the  trembling  of  his  hand, 
especially  when  I  connected  with  it  his^  di- 
minished appetite,  his  shorter  walks,  and 
his  visible  exhaustion  at  church  on  Sundays, 
all  which  he  did  not  like  to  be  noticed. 

As  I  gave  myself  over  to  sad  thoughts,  I 
saw  with  astonishment  the  Madonna  again 
in  its  old  place.  I  had  supposed  that  my 
uncle  had  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  had  for  a 
long  time  wished  to  possess  it.  Quite  me- 
chanically I  rose  and  went  and  stood  before 
the  picture. 

**This   Madonna "  said  my  uncle, 

with  a  weak  voice,  and  then  paused,  sur- 
prised by  hi^  feelings.  I  knew  very  well, 
that  nothing  but  his  intense  desire  to  see  a 
scion  of  the  family  ennobled  by  the  light  of 
a  learned  profession  could  have  induced  him 
to  take  away  the  picture  which  threatened 
to  seduce  me  from  the  Law  to  Art.  And, ' 
undoubtedly,  he  reproached  himself  for 
having  done  so,  as  a  piece  of  hard-hearted^ 
ness.  **  This  Madonna,"  he  began  again — 
**  I  had  put  it  away  because-— because — ^bnt 
I  ought  not  to  have  done  it— -I  will  give  it 
to  you.    Take  it  down  to  your  room." 

While  he  said  this,  he  recovered  his  usual 
serenity ;  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  lost  mine 
altogether,  his  kindness  touched  me  so  deeply. 
.  **  But  give  me  in  return  my  books  again," 
he  continued,  smiling.  *<  My  Grotius  is 
tired  down  there  with  you,  my  Puffendorf 
only  sleeps  there.  The  old  woman  says 
there  are  long  cobwebs  stretching  from  one 
to  the  other.  In  God's  name,  let  every  one 
go  as  nature  draws  him.  The  Law  cer- 
tainly offers  an  honorable  career.  But  Art 
too  has  its  good  side ;  one  may  make  a  name 
by  that,  too,  although  it  rewards  one  badly. 
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Howeyer,  by  economy,  by  laying  up,  and 
with  some  asBistanoe — soon  too,  when  I  am 
BO  more,  my  little  property " 

Here  I  was  no  longer  master  of  mysetf. 
I  wept  bitterly.  He  was  silent;  he  looked 
It  me,  at  last  approached  me,  and  said, 
wholly  mistaking  the  cause  of  my  weeping : 
"Well,  she  was  worthy  of  your  tears.  She 
was  a  good  child — so  beautiful,  and  still 
80  jouDg,  and  yet " 

*'No,  mydear  uncle,  I  do  not  weep  for 
the  Jewess,  no  I  but  you  say  such  painful 
thiogB.  What  would  become  of  me,  if  you 
were  no  more  ?  " 

Theae  words  dissipated  his  error,  and  so 
lightened  his  heart  that  he  immediately  re- 
oorered  his  old  cheerfulness. 

"  Now,  now,  poor  Julius,  you  are  weep* 
then  on  my  account?"  cried  he. 
"Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart ;  one  lives 
etill!  At  four^and-eighty,  one  is  evidently 
on  the  boundary ;  but  I  have  my  Hippo- 
oates  still.  Take  heart,  dear  child.  We 
are  talking  olIj  of  the  fine  arts,  of  nothing 
elae,  aid  of— of  a  little  wrong  I  have  done. 
See  you,  old  age  comes  for  you  as  well  as  for 
QA— you  do  not  like  jurisprudence ;  well, 
^)  devote  yourself  to  painting.  One 
noBt  follow  his  bent.  You  take  the  Ma- 
<^.  We  will  seek  a  room  for  you.  Do 
yon  begin  here,  and  finish  at  Bome.  So 
viUitbebest;  only  don't  vegetate !  When 
Qoeonoe  knows  his  goal,  let  him  hasten  for- 
*«rf8,  teach  it,  take  a  wife '* 

"No,"  cried  I;  "never!" 

^' Well,  it  may  be  so,  Julius^  But  why 
'Ottid  you  never  marry  ?  " 

"I  have  " — stammered  I — ^^  I  have  made 

»TOW." 

"Yes,  yes.  She  was  a  good  child;  so 
^Qtiful,  and  still  so  young!  Yon  are 
tight.  Do  as  you  please.  But  you  must 
^'■ooee  a  profession.    That   is   the   main 

thing." 

I  did  violence  to  myself  in  seeming  right 
M  that  I  was  allowed  to  exchange  the 
^w  for  Art ;  but  it  was  impossible.  I  em- 
^'^^oed  my  uncle,  and  retired  to  my  solitude. 

I  most  here  introduop  a  descriplion  of  the 
^^ers  residing  in  the  same  house  with 
^i  for,  besides  my  uncle  and  the  painter, 
*ho8e  room  I  had,  when  a  boy,  thrown  into 
ncha  horrible  confusion,  there  were  yet 
other  persons  dwelling  there.  I  will  begin 
^^  the  lowest  story  and  ascend  to  the  high- 
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est,  whose  lonely  occupant,  nearest  to 
heaven,  had  actually  taken  his  way  thither, 
and  made  place  for  jne  in  the  pretty  attic, 
where  I  could  establish  myself  as  an  artist. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  ask  what  all  these 
people  have  to  do  with  my  simple  history. 
Nothing  at  all,  perhaps.  But  the  recoUec* 
tions  of  youth  refresh  me  greatly.  They 
breathe  through  me  like  the  air  of  spring. 
And  why  may  I  not  say  it  franUy  ? — I  tell 
my  story  first  for  myself  and  my  own  pleas* 
ure,  next  for  others.  I  am  sure  of  pleasing 
the  first,  not  so  sure  of  pleasing  the  last. 

To  begin,  then.  In  the  same  storey  with 
us  dwelt  an  old  ex-professor,  a  kind-hearted, 
jovial  man,  who  had  earned  his  pension  by 
forty  years'  honest  labor  in  the  dust  of  a 
school-room.  Regularly  every  morning  he 
watered  the  flowers  of  a  little  garden  ;  in  the 
afternoon  he  took  his  siesta ;  in  the  evening 
he  opened  all  his  windows,  in  order  to  drink 
in  the  fresh  breeze  in  company  with  his  ca- 
nary birds.  A  quantityof  Latin  phrasesclung 
to  him,  which  he  had  brought  from  his  school, 
and  which  he  shook  off  upon  every  occasion, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  his  canary  birds 
and  the  reigning  lady-housekeeper.  Luck-  ' 
ily  the  latter  understood  as  little  of  his 
Latin  as  the  former. 

A  storey  higher,  lived  a  peevish  old  coun* 
cillor  of  t^e  republic,  wholly  retired  from 
all  business — a  Geneva  Cato^  In  summer  he 
sat  at  the  window,  looking  at  the  bustle  in 
the  street,  and  yexing  himself  with  real  de- 
light at  his  own  vexation,  when  he  saw  new- 
fashioned  mansionn rising;  or  instead^ 
small-clothes,  panffioops ;  instead  of  queue 
and  bag,  short  hair ;  or  round  hats  in  the 
place  of  three-cornered  ones.  He  railed 
chiefly  at  the  youth  of  young  people.  He 
saw  in  every  thing  the  decline  of  morals, 
and  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  state.  In 
winter  he  sat,  his  feet  in  furred  slippers,  in 
the  chimney  comer,  and,  to  feed  his  vexa- 
tion, read  the  newspapers,  which,  after  read- 
ing them  about  four  times  over,  in  his  rage 
at  the  folly  of  the  world  and  the  multitude 
of  political  errors,  he  flung  into  the  fire. 
To  refresh  himself,  once  a-month  he  took 
his  place,  on  an  appointed  day,  at  the  house- 
door.  There  he  distributed  alms  to  some 
pld  beggars,  contemporaries,  weather-beaten 
relics  of  the  good  old  times. 

Over  him  dwelt,  silent  and  retired,  the 
nuxiterouB  family  of  a  geometrician,  who 
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1786  employed  as  a  survdyor.  Every  day  he 
was  engaged  till  night  over  his  plans  and 
tables,  and  only  rarely  allowed  himself  and 
his  wife  and  children  any  little  amusement 
or  pleasare-party .  Even  then  he  partook  of 
pleasure  with  a  countenance  as  grave  and 
dry  as  the  mathematics  themselves. 

But,  in  the  room  adjoining  his,  all  was 
perpetual  noise.  It  was  occupied  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  violoncello,  who  gave  lessons  in 
music.  Right  and  left,  the  small  rooms  and 
cabinets  were  taken  by  students,  who  were 
learning  from  the  professor.  The  gentlemen 
were  great  smokers,  learned  their  tasks 
aloud,  sang  ballads,  sounded  bugles  and 
flageolets,  so  that  the  heaven-reaching  sym- 
phonies in  this  region  were  perfectly  horri- 
ble, and  the  ez-professor  below  often  ex- 
claimed, "  Quousque  tandem !  " 

From  these  realms  of  sound,  one  ascended 
to  the  large,  quiet  attic,  where  the  geome- 
trician had  also  a  chamber  for  his  labors. 
My  chamber  adjoined  his,  pleasant,  light, 
and  almost  of  equal  height  with  the  large 
Gothic  ornaments  under  the  cupola  of  the 
^cathedral  church.  From  this  lofty  place, 
the  eye  rested  on  the  naked  roofs  of  the  city, 
the  smoke  of  whose  chimneys  vanished  before 
it  reached  that  elevation.  I  looked  out  on 
the  broad,  beautiful  waters,  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  glaciers.    But . 

But  I  was  no  longer  at  the  age  of  happy 
boyhood,  when  things  of  this  sort  exercise  a 
magio  power  over  the  heart.  .The  young 
man,  engaged  from  year  to  year  with  his 
pallet  before  the  easel,- casts  only  a  glance 
abroad*  The  beautifi))  no  longer  rules  him ; 
he  would  rule  the  beautiful  through  imita- 
tion ;  he  observes  and  watches  only  colors 
and  outlines,  whence  the  magic  of  beauty 
springs.  In  view  of  this  commanding 
scenery,  I  felt  my  heart  empty.  In  every 
thing  there  was  something  cold,  dead.  I 
thirsted  after  warm  life,  and  my  longings 
were  without  definite  aim.  Often,  faint  and 
sick,  I  threw  aside  my  pencil,  and  gave  my- 
self up  to  gloomy  reveries.  Or  quitted  the 
house,  and  sought  a, new  direction  to  my 
mind,  in  the  free  air,  in  meadows  and 
woods. 

One  day,  as  I  returned  from  one  of  these 
excursions,  I  observed  standing  under  the 
great  linden,  not  far  from  our  door,  a  bril- 
liant equipage.  I  had  scarcely  passed  it, 
when  a  yoioe,  a  well-known,  sweet  voice, 


sounded  in  my  ear,  filling  me  with  joyful 
surprise.  I  turned  quickly  round.  **  Mr. 
Julius?  '*  cried  the  voice  again,  more  mov- 
ingly than  before.  I  turned  back.  The 
carriage-door  flew  open,  and  I  saw  before 
me  the  lovely  Lucy.  She  was  in  monmiDg. 
In  her  eye  glistened  a  tear. 

"Ah!"  sighed  I.  "And  he  vras  so 
worthy  to  live !  How  much  have  you,  my 
lady — how  much  have  you  lost  in  himl" 
For  now  again  I  saw  her  in  imagination  as 
I  had  formerly  seen  her  in  her  white  dress, 
in  her  child-like,  tender  anxiety  for  her 
venerable  father,  as  he  leaned  upon  her  arm. 
I  remembered  his  words,  his  kindness  to  me. 
My  eyes  were  wet.  Lucy,  still  too  much 
moved,  xsould  not  answer,  and  only  pressed 
my  hand  with  a  fervor  which  was  restrained 
only  by  a  graceful  modesty. 

"  I  trust,"  said  she  at  last,  "  you  are 
happier  than  I ;  you  still  have  your  uncle 
with  you." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  he  lives ;  but  he  is  bend- 
ing beneath  the  weight  of*  years.  How 
often  have  I  thought  of  your  venfhible 
father,  and  every  day  I  have  learned  better 
how  to  sympathize  with  your  anxiety." 

Lucy  now  turned  to  a  gentleman  sitting 
beside  her,  to  whom  she  explained,  in  a  few 
words  in  English,  through  what  chance  she 
had  become  acquainted  pome  five  years  ago 
with  me  and  my  uncle,  and  how  the  sight 
of  me  had  moved  her,  as  it  reminded  her  of 
her  father ;  she  added  something  flattering 
about  me  and  my  uncle;   and  when  she 
spoke  of  my -being  an  orphan,  there  was  in 
her  tones  and  in  her  features  an  expression 
of  the  same  tender  sympathy  which  had  for- 
merly touched  me  so  deeply.    The  gentle- 
man, who  appeared  to  be  master  of  no  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  extended  his  band  to  me 
with  an  air  of  kind^regard. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  Lucy  to  me,  *'  is 
my  husband — the  protector  and  friend  whom 
my  father  himself  gave  me.  I  did  not 
keep  my  father  long  after  we  parted  with 
you.  Eighteen  months  afterwards  God 
called  him.  He  often  smiled  at  tho  remem- 
brance of  your  history.  When,  soon  or 
late,  dear  Mr.  Julius,  you  snfier  a  like  loss 
to  mine,  pray  write  to  me.  I  must  see  your 
uncle  once  more.  Tell  me — ^I  stopped  just 
at  this  spot  to  speak  with  the  painter  who 
painted  my  father's  portrait — do  you  think 
I  shall  find  him  without  company ! " 
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**  Undoobtedly,  my  lady  ;  \e  does  not  in- 
deed reside  here  any  longer ;  bat  you  have 
ooly  to  give  me  year  commands,  and  I  will 
deliver  them  to  my  brother  artist." 

*'  Indeed !  Then  you  have  been  allowed 
to  follow  your  inclination  ?  Well,  then,  Mr. 
JaliuB,  I  will  accept  your  offer  with  thanks, 
and  will  appoint  a  time.  But  you  will  per- 
mit my  ho^nd  and  me  to  see 'some  of  your 
vorks!  Do  you  still  lire  here,  in  the  same 
house?  " 

I  answered  her  question,  not  without  a 
little  embairassment.  After  some  farther 
cooTeisation,  I  retired,  and  the  carriage 
droreoff. 

this  apparition  of  Lucy,  with  all  its  re- 
coUectlons  of  earlier  days,  restored  to  «ie  the 
wrgy  which  for  several  months  past  I  had 
l«t  in  brooding  over  my  sorrows.  But — 
Quiy  I  confess  it  ? — although  I.  had  hitherto 
loTed  my  Jewess  with  tender  melancholy, 
ibe  bitterness  of  that  remembrance  from 
this  moment  vanished,  and  my  soul,  set  free 
from  the  past,  turned  again  to  the  present 
^  the  futore.  And  yet  the  pleasure  of 
^  surprise  at  this  meeting  with  the  beauti- 
W  Lacy  was  not  wholly  unalloyed.  I  ex- 
P^oed  a  disag;roeable  sensation  when  I  saw 
the  strange  gentleman  at  her  side ;  and  when 
*he  told  me  it  was  her  hasband,  I  felt  my 
^  crashed  together  as  by  an  ice-cold 
^'  ^hatvas  the  matter  with  me  ?  I 
•«1  long  ceased  to  think  of  Lucy.  But  the 
l^greeable  feeling  was  very  transient,  and 
>'had  Yanished  before  the  carriage  had  dis- 
appeared. I  saw  in  Lucy  only  the  amiable 
^(e  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  me  worthy  of 
*^  esteem. 

1  Hred  now  for  some  days  in  the  remem- 
^ce  of  this  meeting  and  in  the  hope  of 
^  Keing  Lucy  again.  I  set  my  works  in 
irfer  fop  her — some  copies,  among  which 
^  that  of  the  Madonna,  two  or  three  por- 
^^1  and  several  specimens  of  my  own 
•^position,  not  badly  done,  as  my  vanity 
^hispered  to  me.  All  were  set  out  in  the 
|<st  ligbt  when  Lucy  came,'  accompanied  by 
-pr  hittband. 

Could  I  only  portray  this  lovely  woman, 
•iioee  features  fall  of  gentleness,  whose  at- 
I'^ction  W!eb  enhanced  by  the  brilliancy  of 
'^  rank  and  wealth,  this  nataral,  kindly 
^'^g)  whom  neither  the  foshion  nor  the 
F'eJQdices  of  the  so-called  great  world  had 
^histicated !    If  a  certmn  melancholy  was 
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visible  in  her  countenance,  it  vanished,  when 
she  spoke,  in  a  gracious  smile ;  and  even 
when  she  was  silent,  there  was  something 
winning  in  her  looks.  The  moment  she  en- 
tered my  modest  attic,  her  first  words  were 
encouraging  congratulations.  She  surveyed 
my  works  with  special  sympathy.  She 
spoke  of  them  with  enthusiasm  to  her  hhs- 
band  ;  yet  only  once,  when  they  whispered, 
did  Lucy*s  air  and  tone  call  up  a  blush  on 
my  face.  I  felt  that  she  esteemed  me  too 
highly.  4 

I  heard  the  step  of  my  uncle  approach- 
ing. I  flew  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
Lucy,  anticipating  his  appearance,  had  risen 
from  her  seat,  and  was  hastening  towards 
him,  when,  catching  sight  of  the  old  man, 
she  immediately  drew  back,  unable  to  con- 
ceal how  much  she  was  affected  by  his  looks. 
But  my  uncle,  always  cheerful,  and  true  to 
his  old-fashioned  gallantry,  took  the  hand 
of  the  young  lady,  and  bowing,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.  ''Permit  me,  lady,"  said  he, 
''  to  return  the  visit  with  which  you  honored 
me  some  five  years  ago,  when  you  brought 
me  this  naughty  boy  here.  I  know — I 
know,"  he  continued,  seeing  Lucy's  tears 
flowing  ;  "  you  have  been  heavily  afflicted. 
The  noble  old  man  was  your  father.  I 
know,  too,  that  this  gentleman  b  your  hus- 
band, and  worthy  is  he  to  ,be  so,  since  your 
father  approved  of  him." 
'  Lucy's  husband  pressed  my  uncle's  hand 
with  great  cordiality,  and  offered  him  a  chair. 
Lucy  herself  apologized  for  her  great  emo- 
tion. '*  When  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time 
in  Lausanne,"  said  she,  ''  you  and  my  father 
in  the  same  room,  both  about  the  same  age, 
both  happily  necessary  to  two  others,  a  pre- 
sentiment came  over  me,  which  your  pres- 
ence at  this  moment  calls  back  very  vividly. 
I  tha^k  heaven  that  I  see  you  so  well. 
Had  I  not  accidentally  met  Mr.  Julius,  I 
would  z\pt  have  left  Geneva  without  inquir- 
ing after  you.  How  sorry  I  am  that  you 
should  have  come  up  so  high  on  my  ac- 
count !  " 

"  You  are  very  kind,  my  lady,"  said  my 
uncle ;  *'  you  are  an  angel !  How  one^oves 
to  hear  you  speak !  Your  father  in  Lau- 
sanne— he  mounted  pretty  high,  too,  but  was 
not  rewarded  with  a  reception  like  this — a 
reception  which  you  alone,  with  your  voice, 
your  kind  heart,  your  grace,  could  give. 
My  dear,   may  you    yet  be    happy,  very 
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happy!  Soon,  very  eoon,  I  shall  have  to 
mount  up  much  higher,  when— but  my  poor 
Julius  stands  by,  and  he  does  not  like  to  hear 
me  speak  of  it." 

Thus  the  conversation  took  a  turn  which 
caused  our  eyes  to  fill  with  tears.  Probably 
this  moved  our  good  uncle  to  leave  us  sooner 
than  he  had  intended  to  do.  We  three  at- 
tended him  to  the  door,  full  of  those  emo- 
tions of  tenderness  and  veneration  which 
such  a  venerable  man  inspires,  and  with 
which  melancholy  thoughts  mingle. 

When  he  had  retured,  v^  continued  to 
talk  of  him.  Lucy  thought  she  saw  a  great 
resemblance  in  him  to  her  fiither,  especially 
in  his  cheerful  humor,  and  his  genuine,  old- 
fashioned  politenesa  But  she  suddenly 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation.  **  Dear 
Mr.  Julius,"  said  she,  not  without  a  slight 
blush,  *'we  have  brought  with  us  my  father's 
portrait.  We  wish  to  have  two  copies  of  it ; 
and,  indeed,  to  make  them  still  more  dear  to 
us,  we  wish  them  to  be  done  by  your  hand. 
Will  you  ?  These  productions  of  yours  are 
a  pledge  of  your  success,  although  the  re- 
membrance which  you  cherish  of  my  father 
is  dearer  to  me  than  your  talent." 

Let  the  reader  imagine  my  joy!  I  had 
to  exert  all  my«power  to  prevent  them  from 
seeing  it.  But  Lucy  and  her  husband 
might  easily  have  guessed  it  from  my  first 
start  of  surprise.  And  the  consciousness 
that  the  work  did  not  exceed  my  ability  in- 
creased my  pleasure. 

Instantly,  the  very  same  day,  I  set  to  work. 
What  an  inspiring  employment,  to  charm  the 
venerable  Englishman  on  to  the  canvas,  and 
by  his  side  his  fair  daughter  in  her  fair 
spring-time,  her  sweet  look,  the  soil  outlme 
of  her  noble  form,  and  the  lovely  pondon  of 
the  whole ! 

"The  dear  little  soul!"  exclaimed  my 
ixbcle,  when  I  related  to  him  my  good  for- 
tune. **  I  lamented,  when  I  saw  her,  that 
I  did  not  know  English  instead  of  Hebrew. 
But,  Julius,  it  rejoices  me  you  are  in  heaven 
again — ^it  is  all  right.  But  do  yourself 
honor  with  the  pictures  !  t  Observe  carefully 
the  laws  of  clara-obscura,  the  laws  of  linear 
and  aerial  perspective,  and  the  due  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shade — and  then The 

dear  little  soul !  so  beautiful,  and  as  good  as 
she  is  beautiful,  the  personification  of  good- 
ness!" 

The  appearance  of  the  brilliant  equipage 
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before  our  door,  the  splendid  liveries,  and 
the  coat-of-arms  on  the  coach-door,  bad  is* 
deed  occasioned  no  small  sensation,  and  led 
to  a  thousand  conjectures  among  our  boose- 
mates.  It  was  discovered,  at  last,  what  bad 
occurred  to  no  one,  that  the  distingoisbed 
visit  was  to  me  alone.  The  glory  of  my 
name,  the  greater  for  being  unexpected,  soon 
mounted  from  storey  to  storey.  The  old 
professor  prided  himself  not  a  little,  in  ba?- 
ing  prophesied  my  success  as  an  artist,  and 
exclaimed ; 

**  Non  ego  perfidum 
Bixi  sacramentnm.*^ 

On  the  Other  hand,  the  violoncellist,  Vitb 
his  whole  musical  troupe,  had  been  thrown 
into  great  commotion.  Students  love  life 
at  the  windows.  Fifteen  heads  at  least  ap* 
peared  there,  stretched  out  one  over  tbe 
other,  when  the  footman  sprang  from  the 
carriage,  opened  the  door,  let  down  the 
steps,  and  the  young  lady,  leaning  on  ber 
husband's  arm,  stepped  out  and  entered  tbe 
house.  "  It  must  be  a  dilettante,"  thoogbt 
the  virtupBO, "  whom  Providence  at  lostr — " 
And  all  now  flew  to  the  windows  vbicb 
looked  out  upon  the  stairs.  Lucy  ascended 
from  storey  to  storey,  and  straight— such  a 
beauty  to  the  young  artist !  My  fame  ion 
to  the  stars. 

The  geometridan  alone  and  his  fiunilj 
troubled  themselves  little  about  the  extraor- 
dinary event.  He  had  gone  out  into  the 
country  to  measure  a  piece  of  land.  His 
wife  wais  busy  with  her  domestic  cares,  and 
the  eldest  daughter  remained  in  tbe  attio^ 
room  next  to  mine,  immovable  before  the 
tables  and  calculations  of  her  father. 

In  the  mean  while  my  work  advanced. 
Early  in  the  morning  I  went  to  my  r<w°*i 
and  there  labored  con  amore  until  sandown. 
This  regularity  led  me  into  a  somewhat 
nearer  acquidntance  with  the  geometriciaa. 
He  with  his  daughter  went  as  early  and  reg* 
ularly  as  I  up  to  the  attic.  As  he  went  into 
his  working-room,  to  give  his  daughter  hel 
task  for  the  day,  I  went  into  mine.  This 
neighborhood,  this  uniformity  of  habits, 
brought  us  g^ually  together,  so  that  the 
man,  in  spite  of  his  economy  of  time,  turned 
a  few  moments  before  we  entered  our  respec- 
tive rooms  to  chat  with  me.  His  daugbtei 
was  wont  to  go  before,  with  the  key  of  the 
door.  She  was  of  an  agreeable  fi««"»^ 
noble  than  pretty,  always  very  simply  dressed, 
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nth  her  basofeUbl  hair  l%htly  woaiid  around 
bar  oomb ;  there  was  the  freshoeas  of  youth 
in  her  whole  bearing.  Althoagh,  as  b  the 
cue  where  the  education  la  strioty  the 
naiden  was  timid  and  modeet,  yet  there  ap* 
peared  in  her  featares  a  certain  fearless  pride, 
which  waa  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
ooaotenance  of  her  father.  Unversed  in  the 
ooarteBies  of  the  polished  world,  she  had  her 
own  sttractiTe  ways,  a  dignity  and  gentle- 
ow,  which,  humble  as  her  condition  was, 
nerer  betrayed  her  lowly  rank  in  her  de- 
portment. I  was  chiefly  mowed  by  the  self- 
derotion  of  the  young  maiden,  which  led  her 
in  the  age  of  joy,  without  rest,  almost  with- 
out relaxation,  to  give  herself  to  occupations 
so  foreign  to  her  sex,  in  order,  in  common 
with  her  father,  to  make  provision  for  the 
npport  of  the  family.    • 

horn  this  time  onwards,  I  regularly  took 
great  care  to  be  early  enough  to  avoid  the 
^ger  of  being  compelled  to  go  up  the  stairs 
ilone.  But  many  a  time  it  happened  that 
the  geometrician  had  given  his  daughter  her 
work— her  name  was  Henrietta — a  day  be- 
&nhand.  She  then  went  up  in  the  morning 
to  the  attic  alone.  Those  were  lost  days  for 
Bw.  For,  from  the  fear  of  throwing  Henri* 
etta  into  the  same  embazxassment  which  I 
nmetimea  felt  myself,  I  knew  not  how  to 
ae&d  the  matter  better  than  by  hurrying 
^otwtd  or  loitering  on  the  way,  when  she 
Opened  to  be  already  on  the  stairs. 

Bat,  once  seated  before  my  eaael,  it  had 
^  me  quite  a  peculiar  charm  to  know  that 
^  inviaible  fellow-laborer  was  so  near. 
"f^  noiae  in  the  next  room  brought  before 
^  her  person,  her  gait,  her  different*move- 
DtDts.  It  became  insupportably  lonely  to 
i&ewhen  the  hour  called  her  to  dinner;  I 
<»Qld  not,  I  would  not,  pursue  my  labors, 
^  bjHmd-by  I  b^gan  to  break  off  at  the 
ftne  time  and  got  out. 

But  one  thing  had  struck  me.  In  the  first 
^.^)  before  I  had  established  my  mommg 
^Mts,  she  had  sometimes  with  her  soft  voice 
|;u^  a  little  ballad,  and  just  as  I  began  to 
'^^  with  increasing  pleasure,  it  ceased. 
^u  that  accident  7  Was  it  on  my  account  ? 
^  she  a  suspicion  that  I  would  hear? 
^v  it  a  sign  that  she  busied  herself  in 
uience  about  me  as  I  about  her  ?  A  hundred 
qaeationa  arose,  and  a  hundred  things  to  be 
K^oeidered  and  weighed.    After  the  copies 
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for  Lucy  were  finished,  notiiing  would  8ue» 
ceed  with  me ;  I  left  the  canvas  untouched, 
and  the  colors  and  the  pencil  where  they  lay. 

I  no  longer  indulged,  as  formerly,  in  a 
fantastic  jumble  of  indistinct  dreaminga. 
No;  Lucy  was  married,  and  why  not  17 
And  Henrietta ! — ^After  the  wedding,  without 
any  great  trouble,  a  door  might  be  made  in 
the  partition  between  our  two  rooms.  Hera 
might  be  the  parlor.  In  mine  we  could 
work  together,  she  before  her  papers  and 
calculati9n8,  I  before  my  pictures.  How 
very  simple"!  It  was  all  ready  to  happen  of 
itaelf. 

Happy  age !  Last  golden  gush  of  heaven 
from  the  rosy  dawn  of  life,  soon  to  be  lost 
in  the  consuming  beams  of  the  hot  noonday 
sun !  Yes,  I  thought  in  all  aeriousneaa  of 
making  Henrietta  my  life-companion  before 
I  had  exchanged  a  syllable  with  the  young 
maiden.  In  marriage — which  with  the  poet 
is  the  grave  of  love,  and  with  the  moralist  a 
strong  but  sacred  tie— I  saw  an  Eden  bloom- 
ing in  eternal  spring,  an  earthly  ante-heaven. 
How  the  houae  was  to  be  kept,  what  new 
wants  would  riae,  how  children  were  to  be 
educated  and  provided  for ! — thinga  of  this 
aort  had  never  before  occurred  tome, cer* 
tainly  not  then ;  and  indeed  they  were  quits 
too  proaaic. 

One  morning,  when  I  was  aettled  at  the 
window,  thinking  on  the  aforesaid  ante> 
heaven,  and  looking  at  the  professor  who  was 
watering  hia  tulips  in  his  garden  below,  I 
heard  a  slight  noise  near  me.  It  was  Hei^ 
rietta  opening  her  window.  She  looked  ouk 
We  could  easily  have  touched  hands.  That 
ahe  had  not  known  I  was  there,  I  saw  at 
once ;  for  she  grew  firo-red.  Not  to  show 
that  my  neameas  had  occasioned  her  any 
greater  embarraasment  than  it  fitted  her 
womanly  pride  to  betray,  ahe  could  not  imp- 
mediately  retire  from  the  window.  So  she 
maintained  her  position,  but  looked  steadily 
at  the  roofs  and  the  flying  douda  to  conceU 
her  confuaion.  I  was  frightened,  and  looked 
another  way.  Yet  now  or  never  was  the 
moment  to  addreaa  her  for  the  firat  time,  who 
was  to  be  my  life-companion;  that  I  saw 
plainly.  I  twice  opened  my  lips,  but  my 
voice  failed  me.  At  last  I  made  a  mortal 
effort,  and  said,  casting  my  eyes  down  to* 
wards  the  professor,  **  These  tulips  ■     " 

I  had  JMarcely  uttered  these  two  words^ 
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wben  Henrietta  drew  back  her  pretty  bead, 
and  yaDtehed  from  mj  side  before  the  pro- 
ftBSor  could  look  op. 

**  Aba !  YoQ  are  looking  at  my  garden- 
ing ?  "  cried  he.  '<  Purpnreos  epargam 
iiores!** 

There  was  nothing  very  agreeable  to  me  in 
the  profeeeor's  Latin. 

*^  Verily,  ct  oardaus  florem  mittit,"  he 
continued ;  ^*  but  thistles,  although  they 
ttiog  BO  nicely,  are  not  therefore  roses,  let 
alone  tulips.  You,  my  admirable  artifex, 
you  should  be  a  flower-painter ;  and  see  you 
this  variegated  tulip  here,  in  tha  finest  bril- 
Uanoy  of  color.  With  your  brush  you  might 
immortalize  it  for  posterity.  In  Holland  it 
would  bring  between  two  brothers  twenty 
ducats " 

What  did  I  care  for  posterity  and  Holland  ? 
The  professor,  bent  over  his  tulip-bed,  no 
doubt  went  on  with  his  German-Latin  long 
after  I  had  shut  down  my  window,  and  was 
seated  there,  oyercome  with  shame  and  mor- 
tification. 

The  miserable  result  of  my  first  attempt 
to  speak  to  Henrietta  robbed  me  of  all  desire 
to  repeat  it.  I  was  humble  enough  to  content 
myself  still  with  the  passages  on  the  stairs. 
So  again  passed  away  several  weeks,  silent 
and  dull. 

Henrietta  seldom  received  visits.  Now  and 
then  her  mother,  when  her  domestic  cares 
allowed,  came  and  worked  and  chatted  with 
her  a  few  moments.  One  afternoon,  when  I 
Was  at  my  window,  I  observed  that  Henri- 
etta's was  also  open,  for  I  could  hear  evezy 
word :  I  leaned  out  and  listened. 

"  Your  father  will  return  home,"  said  the 
mother,  *'  about  six  o'clock.  I  have  got  the 
ahildren  ready,  that  we  may  go  out  a  little 
while. »» 

*^  Mother  dear,  I  shall  have  to  remain 
here ;  for,  if  I  leave  my  work,  how  shall  I 
finish  it  to-morrow?  It  must  be  done  on 
Qtiursday,  you  know." 

^*  You  are  a  good  child  to  work  so  for  us. 
I  shall  rejoice  when  your  brothers  will  be 
able  to  help  you." 

^  And  90  shall  I,  for  father's  sake." 

4*  Father  Is,  God  be  thanked,  active  and 

'  Hall  young.    When  he  grows  old,  or  in  case 

•f  sickness,  I  shall  begin  to  be  anxious  about 

him.    But  you — ^you  may  leave  us  before 

then." 

'<  My  health  is  good,  and  I  hope  to  remain 
vdiere  I  am." 


"  I  hope  so  too ;  but,  ^ear  child,  Hie  time 
will  eome  when  you  will  think  of  providing 
for  yourself." 

*^  Mother  dear,  I  am  well  provided  for 
with  you  and  father.  I  belong  to  you,  to  no 
one  else,  and  better  that  we  should  live  some- 
what straitened,  than  that  I  should  be  in 
any  way  parted  from  you.  That  would  be 
double  want." 

<*  You  would  have  then  a  rich  husband." 

*'  No ;  by  no  means.  I  should  not  be  the 
equal  of  such  an  one.  But  it  will  never 
enter  my  thoughts  to  work  for  another  and 
not  for  our  fkmily." 

*'  You  are  perfectly  right,  Henrietta,  not 
to  desire  riches.  In  spite  of  our  straitened 
circumstances,  I  am  quite  happy  in  yonr 
father  and  in  you  all ;  yet  think,  ehild,  of 
living  in  still  greater  want, 'but  to  ebare  it 
and  bear  it  with  an  honest  husband,  is  better 
than  to  remain  unmarried." 

"  But  there  are  few  men,  dear  mother,  as 
good  as  fktfaer." 

The  chatting  continued,  but  it  had  for  me 
a  taste  of  bitter-sweet.  The  virtuous  pride 
of  the  young  mpaiden  did  indeed  increase  my 
respect  for  her,  and  it  pleased  me  not  a  little 
that  her  heart  was  free ;  but  this  heart 
seemed  too  oalm  and  cold,  and  showed  too 
little  softness  and  susceptibility,  to  enoouiage 
a  young  man  of  my  stamp.  What  still 
comforted  me  were  the  mother's  words. 
When  the  worthy  woman  spoke  the  praisee 
of  a  poverty  honestly  and  nobly  borne,  there 
was  something  favorable  for  me.  I  was  at 
least  honest,  of  that  I  was  conscious ;  and 
I  was  withal  any  thing  but  rich. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Henrietta  did  not 
depend  entirely  upon  her  mother.  The  in* 
dependent,  proud  character  of  all  the  ment- 
hers  of  this  family  was  united  in  every  indi- 
vidual, singularly  enough,  and  yet  yery 
naturally,  with  the  most  entire  submissivo- 
ness  and  devotion  to  the  will  of  the  head  of 
the  family.  The  geometrician — dry,  grave, 
decisive,  straightforward  in  his  deportment, 
rough  in  his  manner — exercised,  by  the  ex* 
ample  of  his  blameless  walk  and  self-devotion , 
unbounded  authority  in  his  domestic  circle. 
His  wife  loved  htm  with  an  involuntary 
reverence,  and  Henrietta,  who  placed  him  bc 
high  above  all  men,  cherished  fbr  him  a  fili&] 
aifootion  more  fervent  than  visible,  mor« 
reverential  than  enthusiastic. 

Qlie  more  I  became  acquainted  with  this 
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faaflj,  10  little  known  ia  timr  obaearity,  the 
■ore  I  foand  in  them  to  admire.  In  all 
tbeir  poverty,  yet  rich  in  tbeir  virtue,  they 
took  rank  with  the  noblest  in  the  oity.  How 
troly  gnat  appeared  this  man  in  hia  humble 
nlationt !  But  thie  austerity,  and  this  sub- 
nisaTeneiSi  and  all  the  collected  virtues  of 
the  family,  were  of  little  advantage  to  me. 
What  did  they  avail  me,  if  I  found  not  favor 
in  the  ejw  of  the  father  and  master !  What 
ftmiled  it  that  the  geometrician  was  a  grave, 
pnctical  man,  laborioua,  of  rongh  republican 
TOtoe,  when  I  saw  very  plainly  that  these 
qoalities,  which,  without  doubt,  he  would 
ifx^n  m  his  fiitare  soB*in-law,  were  least  of 
ill  prominent  in  my  own  character !  All  I 
had  to  do  was  to  let  him  see  my  characteris- 
tie  Tirtaes,  and  ofler  them  to  him  as  substi- 
tntes  of  those  in  which  I  was  deficient.  But 
tbia  was  not  so  easy.  For  already  the  cold 
noooer  of  this  man,  his  pvond,  penetrating 
e^}  Ilia  decisive  tone,  hod  given  him,  whon- 
enr  we  met,  a  oeciet  power  over  me,  a  supe- 
riority which  silways  embarrassed  me  and 
Bade  me  awkward.  Under  these  circttm- 
ituicea,  the  prospect  of  show&ig  him  my 
worth  was  npt  the  most  inviting. 

Ai  it  always  is,  however,  the  greateir  the 
diScaUy,  the  greater  the  charm  in  conquer- 
ng  ii*  Upon  the  father  I  did  not  venture, 
bot  I  preferred  to  try  to  approach  the  daugh- 
ter ;  and  h^re  I  went  to  work  as  for  life.  I 
dtriied  projects  and  plans  of  proceeding  truly 
S!S>Dtie.  The  great  point  was  to  seek  the 
tttt  opportunity  of  accomplishii:^  my  enter- 
prim  in  the  most  knightly  manner,  so  I 
pUitted  and  planned  long,  and  so  long  and 
^  admirably,  that  always  one  opportunity 
•^•nether  escaped  me  before  I  could  come 
^  a  declaration. 

Of  mornings,  when  we  betook  oonelves  to- 
other wholly  alone  to  our  attic-rooms,  I  had 
*^y  got  00  intimate  with  Henrietta,  that 
^greeted  her,  inquired  abont  her  father,  and 
pve  her  the  benefit  of  my  opinion  now  of  the 
^  weather,  and  now  of  the  rain.  33en 
^ei  at  least  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying 
"onething  else  to  her ;  but  a  hot  glow  would 
^otte  up  into  my  face,  and  in  my  agitation  I 
ttsM  not  utter  a  word ;  so  I  postponed  the 
^ible  business  until  I  could  find  mysdf  in 
^r  vicinity  without  blushing  or  discompo- 
■Qr«.  In  the  mean  time,  her  &ther  again 
nade  one  of  the  party,  and  Henrietta  no 
^r  went  np^taim  alone. 


But,  as  everybody  knows,  love  makes  one 
inventive.  At  noon  Henrietta  nsoally  went 
to  dinner  alone,  and  came  unaccompanied 
back.  I  resolved  to  become  her  companion  on 
these  occasions.  The  matter  went  on  finely. 
I  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bring  for- 
ward the  main  question.  But  just  then  the 
family  suddenly  changed  their  dinner-hour ; 
so  I  had  to  go  alone  morning  and  evening. 

A  last  resort  remained — a  very  rash  one,  it 
is  true,  but  quite  infallible.  I  was  to  go, 
upon  some  pretence,  to  Henrietta's  room,  and 
there  open  my  heart.  I  was  several  times 
on  my  way  thither ;  and  all  would  have  been 
well,  had  I  not  always  turned  back  again, 
until  Henrietta's  mother  gradually  fell  into 
the  habit  of  coming  to  work  with  her  in  the 
attic. 

One  morning  there  came  a  knock  at  my 
door.  I  sprang  to  open  it.  It  was  Lucy. 
The  visit  of  this  lady  quickly  cheered  me  up. 
I  was  at  once  put  in  tune ;  I  knew  very  wdl 
with  what  flattering  grace  this  beautiful  Eng- 
lish-woman was  wont  to  say  the  prettiest 
things  to  me,  and  I  thought  too  that  Henri- 
etta, on  the  other  side  of  the  thin  partition, 
might  catch  a  good  part  of  what  was  siud. 

Lucy,  just  returned  from  a  short  excur- 
sion, came  to  inquire  <iboQt  the  copies  of  her 
father's  portrait.  I  showed  them  to  her. 
She  had  the  goodness  to  appear  delighted, 
and  to  lavish  her  commendation  on  my  tal- 
ents. I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  myself 
from  joy  when  she  changed  the  conversation 
by  inquiring  whether  I  had  been  at  home  the 
day  before,  and  I  had  replied :  '*  Did  you  take 
the  trouble  to  come  up  here?  Yesterday 
my  uncle  called  for  me,  and  I  had  to  accom- 
pany him." 

"  So  I  learned,"  said  Lucy,  **  from  a  young 
person  who  works  in  the  next  room,  and  with 
whom  I  rested  n  few  moments.  What  is  the 
name  of  the  pretty  creature,  pray  ?" 

At  this  question  I  grew  very  red  all  over. 
Lucy  observing  it,  not  without  some  embar- 
rassment, immediately  resumed — '*  I  have, 
very  thoughtlessly,  dear  Julius,  put  a  ques- 
tk>n  to  you  which  must  make  me  seem  very 
curious  and  impertinent  in  your  eyes.  Par- 
don me.  I  was  prompted  only  by  the  inter- 
est I  had  taken  in  a  young  person,  whose 
manners  prepossessed  me  greatly." 

"  Her  name  is  Henrietta "  stammered 

I,  still  in  confusion.  *'  You  are  right,  she  is 
very  amiable  ;  I  often  repeat  her  name,  apd 
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nevdr  witboat  emotion ;  very  amiable ;  jou 
emile ;  baving  once  said  so  mncb  to  yon,  I 
may  tell  you  what  you  have  already  gaessed. 
By  your  qftiestion  you  bave  discoyeied  a  se- 
cret, wbich,  bidden  in  my  inmost  beart,  I  bad 
not  revealed  to  a  single  soul.  But  wby  not 
to  you?  Tou  stand  amid  all  my  remem- 
brances of  earlier  times  as  a  boly  guardian 
angel.  Yes,  this  young  person — ^I  see  ber 
daily  ;  sbe  worbi  every  day  in  tbe  adjoining 
room,  and  yet,  our  acquiuntanoe  is  tbe  sligbt- 
est  possible  ;  still,  I  love  ber ^* 

Tf e  were  bere  interrupted  ;  Luoy*B  bus- 
band  entered.  We  returned  to  tbe  copies, 
and  soon  my  visitors  left  me. 

I  rejoiced  to  be  alone.  I  bad  to  draw  my 
breath  again.  •  And  yet  I  was  happy,  beam- 
ing with  joy,  proud  of  myself.  I  bad  spoken 
the  word,  and  so  well,  so  exactly  at  the  right 
moment — how  I  admired  myself !  And  what 
more  than  all  the  rest  made  a  god  of  me  was, 
that  Henrietta,  who  bad  been  perfectly  free 
to  leave  ber  room,  never  quitted  it  until  after 
tbe  arrival  of  Lucy's  husband.  Henrietta, 
since  she  had  heard  my  confession,  bad  heard 
it  willingly,  and,  as  she  bad  beard  it  wil- 
lingly, her  heart  musjb  be  mine.  liistly,  as  a 
full  hour  passed,  and  she.  did  not  return,  as 
usual,  I  was  convinced  that,  as  an  affection- 
ate and  dutiful  daughter,  she  bad  told  all, 
confessed  all  to  ber  parents.  One  oould 
easily  guess  what  the  family  were  about. 

In  these  dreamings,  in  anxious  and  de- 
lighted expectation  of  the  issue  of  things, 
bour  after  hour  passedt  At  last  I  beard 
steps  upon  the  stairs,  which  suddenly  turned 
to  my  door.  The  dporwas  quickly  thrown 
open  ;  to  my  amazement,  it  was  the  geome- 
trician ! 

My  physiognomy  did  not  probably  present 
its  ordinary  expression;  for  tbe  geometri- 
cian instantly  began  with  bis  characteristic 
abruptness :  "  W£y  are  you  so  pale  at  my 
appearance?     You   might  have  expected 


me. 


«  Really— I  bad  flattered  myself  that- 


*» 


so  I  stammered,  and  came  to  a  full  stop. 

'<  Just  recover  yourself  first.  Let  us  be 
seated." 

We  took  seats. 

*<  It  is  a  principle  with  me,"  he  began 
again  (and  his  sharp  eye  was  fiwtened  on 
me) ,  "  to  go  the  straight  way  to  work.  For 
aome  time  I  have  observed  that  you,  sir,  love 
the  crooked.    I  have  supposed  myself  hither- 


to sufficiently  safe  against  that.  But  to-day, 
this  morning,  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
person,  you  have  permitted  yourself  to  com- 
promise my  daughter.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this?" 

**  Compromise?  "  I  endeavoied  to  reply. 
«  Blame,  sir,  if  you  will,  my  inexperience, 
but  cast  no  suspicion  on  my  intentions." 

'*  With  honorable  intentions  one  goes 
openly  to  work.  Your  way  of  proceeding 
has  something  ambiguous  in  it,  and  the 
more,  as  your  situation,  so  far  as  I  know  it, 
is  not  calculated  to  make  me  easy  about 
your  conduct." 

**  Sir,  it  seems  yon  seek  a  quarrel  with 
me! "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Very  possibly,"  replied  tbe  geometri- 
cian, dryly:  <*I  am  always  ready  to  give 
satisfaction.  Perhaps  I  judge  you  too 
severely.  I&  may  be  that,  timid,  inexperi- 
enced, awkward  In  your  behavior,  you  still 
have  a  definite  and  honest  purpose.  Gits 
proof  of  it,  then.  That  you  tattle  about 
Henrietta  to  others,  and  even  set  another  to 
talk  about  her—all  this  is  oflRmsive  to  me, 
although  there  may  be  nothing  vrrong  in- 
tended. What  do  you  wish,  then?  Ex- 
plain yourself.  You  have,  perhaps,  serious 
views.  Are  yon  authorized  to  entertain 
suohTiewB?  Howmnob  do  yon  make  with 
your  brush  and  colors  |a  a  year?  What  Is 
the  average?" 

i  This  horrible  questional  saw  It  already 
approaching  from  afitf — destroyed  what 
little  adf-poBsession  I  had  gained  entirely : 
for  hitherto  I  bad  earned  preolons  little.  I 
possessed  precisely  just  so  much  as  nothing, 
and  bad  thought  only  of  love,  and  niittaal 
love ;  in  short,  only  of  a  new  door  in  the 
partition.  Of  all  Uiat  pertains  to  the  proee 
of  life  not  a  word  had  as  yet  occurred  to 


*•  I  make  yearly,"  I  answered,  hesitatlDgly 
— -"  I  earn  oertainly— at  present  Indeed  lees 
than  I  shall  earn  in  future.  But  I  faaye— a 
profession  and " 

"  For  this  rery  reason,"  interrupted  he, 
■'  because  you  have  a  profession,  and  indeed 
the  profession  of  a  painter,  I  put  tbe  qiiea- 
tion  very  distinctly.  You  know  the  proT- 
erb :  Art  seeks  bread ;  your  busineas,  now 
and  then,  bring?  fhme,  but  seldom  bi^ead 
into  the  house.  My  daughter  has  nothing. 
What  have  yon?  or  rather,  I  aak  again, 
what  do  yon  make  on  the  avmige  la  a  year* 
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In  cue  yoa  feaUy  bafe  hononUe  inton- 
tiooa?" 

"  I  make  on  the  aTerage— ^" 

Now  I  eifchw  had  to  tell  a  lie,  or — ^I  was 
very  near  fainting.  Some  one  knooked  at 
the  door. 

«  God  be  pxaiaed !  "  thought  I.  <*  Long 
lire  the  DeuB  ex  maehina?  who  is,  to  be 
mie,  more  at  jiome  on  the  stage  or  in 
nunanoes,  than  in  eveiy-day  life.  0  Lucy ! 
0  my  gwtfdian  angel !  " 

I  had  opened  the.  door.  A  servant  in 
lirery  entered  with  two  fat  money-bags  in 
his  hand  and  under  his  arm.  I  stood  stupi- 
fkd,  and  let  him  haye  his  own  way.  He 
laid  them  down  on  the  table,  untied  one, 
Aod  shook  out  a  silvtf  stream  of  dollars, 
tpread  them  out  as  be  counted  them ;  did 
the  same  with  the  sounding  bowels  of  the 
other  bag,  counted  me  off  the  silyer  pillars, 
twenty  dollars  strong  eaoh,  handed  me  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  said«  «  Please  to  settle 
for  the  two  copies ;  my  lady  has  directed  me 
to  take  them  and  the  original  also." 

*''  Good !  the  pictures  are  all  here^  ready 
packed,"  said  I ;  and,  giving  them  to  the 
Mercury,  turned  again  to  the  geometrician, 
who,  in  the  mean  while,  had  risen,  and  taken 
his  hat,  and  to  whom  1  hastily  remarked, 
**  As  I  have  had  the  honor  already  to  in- 
fi>nn  you,  I  make,  on  an  average,  every 
jear 
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You  have  your  business  now,"  he  said, 
interrupting  me,  ''as  I  have  mine.  This 
man  here  ie  waiting.  At  some  other  time." 
With  that  he  retired,  just  as  I  was  about, 
with  more  confidence  than  I  had  ever  be- 
fore bad  in  all  my  life,  to  talk  with  &m 
about  my  affiuss.  '*  The  deuce  take  geome- 
tridans  and  all  mathematical  certainties ! " 
thought  I,  as  I  wrote  a  receipt  for  the  ser- 
vant. 

I  had  nothing  better  in  the  world  to  do 

than  to  contemplate  the  dollars  before  me. 

I     It  was  a  pretty  sight.    The  silver  colonnade 

I     seemed  to  me  to  be  made  of  fairy  fabric.    I 

I     had  never  before  seen  so  much  treasure  at 

once.    And  it  had  come  from  the  beautiful 

Lucy ,  from  the  genUe,  sympathizing  woman , 

who  was  interested  in  my  prospects,  and 

would  so  gladly  see  me  happy. 

New  cares  now  aibse.  Where  should  I 
deposit  this  capital,  before  I  could  spend  it? 
I  hid  it  away  for  a  while  in  my  stove,  as  I 
had  no  Btron|^box.    Then  I  was  off  and  out 
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in  the  open  ahr,  in  order  to  give  n^yseU  up 
in  solitude  and  unobserved  to  my  joy,  which 
was  all  the  greater  for  the  death-agony 
which  had  been  so  geometrically  imposed  on 
me.  After  I  had  r^oiced  till  I  was  tired,  I 
turned  homeward,  to  confess  all  to  my  dear 
uncle.  As  yet  he  knew  nothing — ^nothing 
at  all  of  my  plans,  my  riches,  my  intercourse 
with  the  mathematician,  or  the  proposed 
door  in  the  partition.  I  had  kept  silent, 
{h>m  the  certainty  that,  if  I  had  spoken  to 
him  at  an  earlier  period,  he  would  have  lis- 
tened to  his  kind  heart,  and  made  new  sacri- 
fices for  me.  I  knew  he  was  not  affluent, 
and  that  he  had  been  at  considerable  ex- 
pense in  furnishing  me  with  my  materials  as 
an  artist.  It  was  a  sacred  duty  not  to  put 
his  love  for  me  to  a  great  trii^.  Now  cir- 
cumstances were  changed.  The  lovely 
Lucy  hovered,  with  lavish  hand,  like  a 
goddess  of  fortune  over  my  fiftte.  How 
could  I  have  merited  so  much  favor  in  her 
eyes? 

It  was  supper-time  when  I  reached  home. 
"  To  tea !  to  tea !  dear  unde,"  cried  I,  joy- 
ously :  '*  important  news !  " 

<*  I  know,  I  know ;  my  old  woman  "  (he 
meant  Margaret,  the  maid)  *<  keeps  me  in- 
formed how  things  go  on.  We  hear,  for  in- 
stance, of  dollars,  of  one,  of  two  bags  full 
— the  whole  Pactolus  has  emptied  itself  on 
my  poor  Julius." 

'*  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  for  the  present  stowed 
away  the  Pactolus  in  the  stove.  But  let  us 
only  take  our  seats  at  the  table ;  there  is 
something  else  to  tell." 

I  wondered  that  my  uncle  did  not,  in  his 
usual  way,  sympathise  in  my  joy.  He 
moved  slowly,  silently,  with  an  air  which 
showed  that  he  was  thinking  of  something 
else.  He  threw  a  glance  at  old  Margaret,  as 
if  he  wished  to  be  rid  of  her  presence,  but 
had  not  the  courage  to  send  her  away.  I 
gave  her  a  hint,  and  she  retired. 

When  we  were  alone,  and  seated  at  the 
table,  he  began:  *'  I,  too,  have  a  word  to 

say  to  you,  and "    Here  he  coughed,  as 

was  his  wont  when  he  had  something  die- 
greeable  to  communicate,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  do  yiolence  to  himself.  *<You 
know — "  (he  paused  again,  and  then  took 
another  torn) — <*  the  good  lady— she  is  truly 
generous,  yes,  indeed,  noble-minded.  It  is 
a  greater  honor  to  be  patronized  by  a  person 
of  such  a  character  than  by  a  prince ;  an 
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honor  of  which  yon  should  tiy  to  make 
yowratlt  worth j.  Yoa  see  now  a  splendid 
career  opened  before  yon ;  henceforth  ob- 
serre  order,  be  indoetriotts,  and  eirictly  up- 
right! So  will  jou  Buooeed.  But  to  be 
fooHshlj  carried  away  into  the  sky — to  wish 
to  make  others  unhappy— a  young  maiden 
should  be  a  sacred  thing  to  eyerybody — ^no, 
that  is  wrong  ! '' 

He  uttered  this  last  word  with  great  em- 
phasis and  gravity.  I  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and  cried :  **  Dearest,  best 
uncle,  what  do  you  mean  to  say  ?  I  do  not 
understand  you.*' 

**  The  young  maiden — there  aboTe— " 

«  Do  I  know  her  ?  "  I  exclaimed ;  **  yes, 
I  know  her^-rl " 

<*  Ton  love  lier,"  he  replied ;  '<  yon  follow 
her  ;  you  would- — " 

*<  Ah  !  "  I  cried,  *<  if  yoa  only  knew  how 
heartily  I  love  her  \  " 

^'  It  is  unworthy  of  you — ^it  is  dishonest ; 
it  is — ac^ng  the  part  of  a  dissolute  fel- 
low !  •' 

I  opened  my  eyes  in  amazement,  but  my 
astonishment  disappeared  in  a  burst  of 
laughter,  for  I  suspected  that  he  had  got 
tiiis  false  impression  through  old  Margaret. 

"This  time,  my  good  uncle,"  cried  I, 
<*you  are  altogether  mistaken.  I  lore  the 
young  lady  in  the  purest,  deepest  earnest. 
Is  that  dishonest  in  me?  I  was  about 
to  beg  you  to  take  a  step  to-morrow  for 
my  happiness :  to  put  in  a  kind  word  for 
me  with  the  parents  for  the  hand  of  their 
daughter." 

**  What !  lor  you,  do  you  say?  you  want 
to  marry  ?-^yon !  It  is  not  possible.  Only 
a  few  hours  ago  I  told  the  geometrician — 
and  you  said  so  yourself— that  you  meant  to 
live  and  die  unmarried  !  " 

**  Dear  uncle,  what  hare  you  done?  Then 
i  am  lost !    What  will  they  think  of  me?  " 

*'Done!  What  have  I  done?— only 
what  your  own  honor  demanded.  Hear 
me,  child ,«-only  hear.  The  man  there,  the 
geometrician  I  mean,  came  this  afternoon, 
sate  himself  down  in  this  room,  told  me 
a  long  story  ;  said  you  were  after  his  daugh- 
ter, that  you  talked  about  her,  that  you  have 
employed  others — ^yes,  that  the  ikiglish  lady 
had  been  at  his  wife— and  he  will  not  permit 
it ;  for  in  case  you  want  his  daughter  for  a 
wife  ■  No !  said  I  to  him,  no ;  on  the 
contrary,  you  had  yourself  protested  and 


sworn  to  be  that  you  would  iie^r  take  a 
wife,  that  you  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing ! " 

I  heard  no  more.  I  was  beside  myself.  I 
stood  up  and  my  uncle  likewise.  I  strode 
disconsolate  up  and  down  the  room.  He 
looked  at  me,  as  if  he  were  struck  dumb, 
thinking  how  to  comfort  me. 

**  Stop,  only  listen  to  me  !  "  heezolaimed, 
as  he  followed  me ;  '<  let  us  see.  What's 
the  use  of  storming  so  ?  We  will  see  bow  to 
get  out  of  the  scrape  with  honor.  How  in 
the  world  could  I  know? — ^remember  your 
TOW — but  you  were  still  viery  young  then — 
people  do  things  of  that  sort ;  it  is  not  so 
very  wrong  at  that  age ;  in  riper  years  one 
breaks  such  tows.  But  listen,  poor  Julius ; 
take  courage — all  is  not  lost,  by  any  means. 
To-morrow  I'll  go  up, — ^I  will  clear  it  all  up 
to-morrow.    All — 
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<*  Too  late,  then,  dear  undo ;  I  am  oon- 
sidered  a  mere  rake.  The  idea  is  fixed.  The 
whole  Ikmily  are  all  together,  they  are 
talking  about  it,  they  despise  me.  To-mor- 
row!— ^but  the  geometrician  will  quit  the 
house  immediately. ' ' 

*'  Then  I'll  go  and  repair  the  mischief  on 
the  spot." 

"  O  do— do,  sweetest  uncle.** 

(>  But  the  young  maiden  will  be  there.*' 

«  What  if  she  is?  If  her  parents  find  it 
necessary,  they  can  easily  send  her  away. 
The  whole  peace  of  my  life " 

"  Very  well,  be  it  so ;  this  evening,  now. 
It  is  indeed  pretty  late,  but  call  the  old 
woman.    I  must  make  my  toilette.^' 

^hile  he  exchanged  his  slippers  fi»r  his 
shoes,  Margaret  fastened  his  golden  buckles, 
I  handed  him  his  finely-powdersd  peruke, 
and  then,  with  the  help  of  the  old  maid- 
servant, assisted  him  to  draw  on  hia  ohest- 
nut-brown  coat,  put  in  his  hand  his  Spanish 
cane,  and  repeated  to  him  all  and  every 
thing  that  had  happened,  and  how  it  hap- 
pened, what  he  was  to  ask,  and  what  to 
answer,  &o.  <*  Well,  well,  I  know  It  all, — 
let  me  alone !  "  said  he,  stunned  with  my 
talk,  and  departed. 

I  then  made  confessiott  to  our  old  Mai^ga^ 
ret,  for  I  had  to  give  rent  to  my  grief  and 
anxiety.  She  listened  most  devoutly,  with 
wet  eyes,  and  took  my  troubles  as  much*  to 
heart  as  if  it  were  her  own  lot  in  life  that 
was  at  stake.  Every  moment  we  ran  to  the 
door  to  Ksten  whether  footstefps  were  to  be 
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hewd  on  the  stein;  or  we  sal  perfeofcly 
Bileat,  trying  to  catch  some  fioand  of  what 
vu  going  OD  above. 

In  about  a  q!aarter^-«n-boar  tiie  door 
ef  the  geometrician's  reoa  opened.  I 
heard  my  ancle  approaching, 

"What I  "  X  exclaimed  to  him»  ae  he 
entered,  '< ahready  back?  Then  I  am  re- 
jected?" 

'<,Pat  off  till  to-morrow.  They  are  not 
at  home." 

<«  Have  you  been  waiting  for  them  ?  " 

'*  Yee,  I  waited,  but  they  will  not  return 
till  towarde  midnight ;  00  the  daughter  told 
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<'  Yon  have  aeen  her,  then  ?  " 
**  I  believe  it  was  she,  and  indeed  she  is  a 
lovely  child,  or  I  do  not  know  what  loveli- 
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^*  Bat  what  did  she  say  to  yoa?  "  cried  I, 
foil  of  delight.  ''  Tell  me  every  thing-*- 
efery  thing,  I  beseech,  I  conjure  yoa." 

"  I  must  first  take  off  my  coat»  and  make 
myself  oomfortable.  Wait— yes,  a  very  nice 
Maiden.  Margaret,  my  slippers !— a  ii|^t 
noble  daughtttT !  " 

**  But  what  did  she  say  to  you  ?  " 

**  She  said — there,  take  care  of  piy  pwnke 
—they  had  gone  to  a  chcistening  at  a 
friend's  house." 

«    <<But  what  else?    Yoa  staid  up  there 
foil  twenty  minutes." 

**  Yes,  about.  But  let  me  bethink  my- 
self. Well,  she  vraa  alone,  and  opened  the 
door  for  me  ; — ^but,  if  I  had  been  a  ghost,  she 
eoold  not  have  been  more  startled.  '  Da  not 
be  afraid  of  me,  my  pretty  child/  said  I,  tak- 
ing her  hand.  We  entved  the  room;  a 
faaming  red  covered  her  ehesks.  She  went 
bsfbre  me,  wiUiont  letting  go  my  hand,  be- 
cause she  wished  to  lead  me  carefully,  as  be» 
fitted  my  age.    I  tell  you,  she  is  an  affe^ 

tiooate  child,  so  tender,  so  respectful " 

*^  She  respects  you,  she  loves  you, my  best 
uttde,  as  all  the  world  loves  you." 

Hete  ^largaret  murmured  from  a  dim  cor^ 
ner,  **  That*s  true." 

**Well,  so  then  we  got  into  the  room 
where  she  was  sewing  and  taking  case  of  a 
little  sister  and  two  little  brothers  who  were 
asleep.  One  of  the  children  awoke  at  our 
euirance.  '  Attend  to  the  child,  attend  to 
the  ehild,'  said  I  to  her,  *  and  then,  if  you 
please,  call  your  parents.  For  I  come  to  see 
them  particularly,  if  it  is  not  too  late,  and 


they  will  reeeive  me,'  .She  repli6d»  ae  she 
rocked  the  baby,  *  They  are  not  at  home.* 
Yoa  see,  Julias,  I  tell  you,  word  for  word. 
SbaU  I  cut  it  siiorter  ?  " 

'*  No !  tell  me  every  thing,  to  the  smallest 
particular,  but  donH  laagh  at  me." 

'*  That  would  not  be  right,  or  rather  it 
would  not  be  doing  right  to  the  young  mud- 
en,  to  laugh.  For,  when  I  inquired  for  her 
parents,  the  poor  child  became  blood-red,  fell 
agein  to  rocking  the  baby,  although  the  little 
thing  had  not  stirred  ;  then,  when  she  waa 
for  enough  off,  she  said,  half  aloud,  '  My  pa- 
rents will  not  probably  return  till  towsxds 
midnight.  I  am  botxj^  hut  you  must  not 
vPCQiry  yourself  with  waiting.*— '  BesJly,'  I 
replied,  '  it  is  already  late ;  I  will  put  off  my ' 
bnainesB  till  to-morrow.  And  If  you,  my 
sweet  lady,  knew  what  it  was,  I  would  be* 
speak  your  &vor  i  that  is,  in  case— in  case 
you  could  be  moved  in  our  behalf,  especially 
in  miBe,-^yes,I  should  die  in  peace,  if  I  only 
knew  that  the  happiness  and  fiite  of  my 
Juliiw  were  united  to  yours,  his  happiness  in 
your  keeping,  his  virtue  under  the  protection 
of  your  family.'" 

I  did  not  let  my  nnde  finish ;  I  sprang 
up,  in  the  intozicaUon  of  my  delight,  caught 
him  round  the  neck,  without  tbe  power  to 
utter  a  syllable  or  make  my  feelings  undet- 
stood. 

''HQld!--^ny  poor  Julius^  hold  I — ^you 
choke  me!  my  cap  is  falling  off— let  me 
spesJL  You  are  cra^,you  don't  know  any* 
thing  yet,  you  don't  know  the  best ! — So, 
so!— sit  down*  So!  be  quiet;  hear  fur- 
ther. " 

'*  Angel  of  an  nnde  !  "  cried  I ;  **  and 
now  for  the  best !  "  I  exclaimed,  breatblees 
and  trembling, 

**  Tben^  the  young  lady,  when  she  had 
hevd  me,  quickly  composed  herself*  and 
said, with  a  firm  voice:  *  You  will  not  doubt, 
Mr.  Terns,  my  high  esteem  and  respect  for 
you — I  am  touched  by  your  words,  but  too 
much  embanassed  to  answer  you.  I  do  not 
think  of  changing  my  situation,  and  I  see 
many  obstacles.'  (Don't  be  frightened! 
poor  Julius.)  *  I  belong,'  said  she^  *  to  my 
paients.  I  am  necessary  to  them ;  I  will 
not  leave  them,  neither  will  I  be  a  burden  to 
them.'  (But  don't  be  frightened !)  '  I  will 
give  my  hand  to  no  one  who  is  not  of  the 
same  condition  in  life,  who  does  not  regard 
my  fiunUy  m  his*,  and  who  does  not  g»ve  me 
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hit  whole  fiearty  at  I  will  gife  bim  mine.  I 
sever  thought  to  have  said  bo  much  to  any 
oae,  but,  I  know  not — ^your  years,  my  rev- 
e:rence  for  you,  gives  me  oonfictence  and  ooar- 
age  to  speak  openly.  Further  than  this,  it 
18  for  my  parents  to  answer  you.  If  you 
wbh,  I  will  inform  them  of  your  visit.'  " 

Here  my  uncle  paused,  to  draw  breath.  I 
sat  buried  in  myself,  listening  with  all  my 
•ensps.    At  last  he  resumed : 

'* '  Lady,'  said  I,  *  if  you  please,  tell  them 
I  will  call  about  ten  o'dook.  You  do  not 
know  how  happy  I  am  to  find  united  with 
your  youthful  yean  so  much  goodness  and 
maturity  of  mind  ;  yes,  it  makes  ikie  only  the 
more  desirous,  that  under  such  conditions 
*my  nephew  may  .  be  acceptable — conditions 
which  certainly  will  not  seem  hard  to  him. 
Believe  me,  dear  child,  I  account  it  an  honor, 
a  great  honor,  to  be  admitted  into  a  family 
which  maniiesfts  so  much  goodness  as  yours. 
And,  from  tender  childhood  up,  his  heart, 
lus  whole  heart '  (I  could  willingly  have  told 
her  all  about  the  Jewess)  '  is  a  good,  a  noble 
heart.  I  pledge  myself  for  that  to  you,  my 
dear  child.  He  shall  leam  under  what  con- 
ditions he  may  secure  his  happiness,  and  how 
it  is  to  be  kept  only  through  mutual  love, 
mutual  faith,  and  the  sealous  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  spring  from  the  domestic 
relations.    So  then *  " 

Here  my  uncle  in  his  happy  humor  began 
to  repeat  the  form  of  words  customary  at  a 
betrothal :  '*  Do  you  promise  this,  Julius? 
Then  say  a  loud  and  emphatic  Tes  ! " 

''  Yes,  yes !  "  cried  I,  '*  before  Qod,  before 
you,  uncle  of  my  heart,  before  you !  "  And 
again  I  heaped  him  with  caresses,  while  old 
Margaret,  in  the  comer,  wiped  her  eyes. 
My  uncle  alone,  happy  in  the  happiness 
which  he  was  preparing  for  me,  maintained 
as  ever  his  serene,  cheerful  humor,  and  ral« 
lied  me  about  my  tears  of  joy. 

''Did  you  say  nothing  more  to  her, 
ttncle  ? " 

**  Nothing  in  particular.  I  arose,  and 
wished  to  look  at  the  innocent  little  angel  in 
Ito  little  white  bed;  she  accompanied  me, 
smiling,  and  showed  me  the  child.  What 
stm£k  me  particularly  was  the  neatness 
everywhere  reigning,  the  order,  the  evident 
eare  shown  in  every  thing,  and  a  certain 
elegance  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. *Yoa  make  the  clothes  for  the 
•bildren,  I  suppose?'    said  I  to  her.— 


*  Pardon  me,'  she  replied,  *  it  is  mj 
mother's  work,  but  in  her  absence  I  do  a 
little.'  I  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and 
she  held  fost  hold  of  ine  to  attend  me  oat. 
But  at  the  door  1  begged  her  in  a  whisper 
to  go  no  farther,  lest  she  should  meet  yoa. 
She  hurried  back. — But,  hark,  it  is  eleven 
o'clock.    Let  us  go  to  bed." 

The  old  Margaret  smiled.  "  Yes,  to  bed ; 
you  are  right,  Margaret.  Evei7  one  will 
not  sleep  to-night,  but  we  will  sleep  for  tha 
others." 

Towards  midnight  I  heard  Henrietta's 
parents  return.  Then  they  were  all  in 
earnest  consultation.  About  two  o'clock  I 
heard  the  chairs  move  back,  and  the  familj 
separate.    I  could  get  no  sleep. 

As  soon  as  my  ancle  was  awake,  and  while 
he  was  dressing,  I  made  him  repeat  every 
circumstance,  every  word  of  his  last  night's 
visit.  The  dear  old  man  went  over  it  with 
admirable  patience,  and  spoke  with  such  a 
quiet  confidence,  that  I  lived  again  in  my 
new  hopes.  Only  the  reserve  of  Henrietta's 
expressions  did  not  exactly  please  me;  and 
when  I  thought  of  the  stem,  astute  geome- 
trician  and  of  his  loud  voice,  I  did  not  feel 
quite  comfortable. 

In  the  mean  while  it  etmck  ten.  Mj 
uncle  went.  I  grew  hot  and  cold.  In 
feverish  anxiety  I  walked  about  the  library ;  • 
at  last  I  mounted  to  the  attic.  There,  ao» 
cording  to  agreement,  I  was  to  wait  for  my 
uncle,  and  receive  from  him  my  death-sen- 
tence or  my  life. 

In  a  few  moments  I  heird  Henrietta'a 
door  open ;  I  distinguished  the  steps  of  two 
persons,  and  I  discovered,  by  various  aigns^ 
that  it  was  Henrietta  witii  her  mother. 

Then  all  was  lost,  thought  I,  and  aaak 
with  folded  arms  upon  a  seat.  I  had  thna 
far  represented  to  myself  the  mother,  the 
confidante  of  Henrietta's  most  aeeret 
thoughts,  as  a  little  favorable  to  me,  at 
probably  my  best  mediator  with  the  iron 
geometrician.  And  now  these  two  had  leH 
the  field  of  battle  where  the  contest  was  jost 
begun,  and  given  up  my  good  unde  with- 
out assistance  to  the  geometrioiaB,  who 
cherished  ^e  most  nnfortanate  prejadioea 
against  me.  In  this  state  of  despair  I  could 
not  endure  to  remain  where  I  was.  I  took 
heart  and  resolved  to  go  to  the  two  ladies. 
and,  if  possiMe,  move  them  to  some  sym* 
pathy. 
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I  kaoohed  ai  ilieir  door*  HenxkilR 
opened  ifc.  Her  aarprise,  hw  ooafosion, 
helped  me  to  oonquer  mine. 

**  May  I  only  for  a  few  momenta?^'  said 
I,  with  a  broken  Toioe. 

*'  Step  in,  Mr.  Julius,"  said  the  mother, 
immediately.  Then  she  beoame  silent,  looked 
at  me  for  awhile,  while  some  tears  fdl  from 
her  eyes.  **  What  do  you  wish  to  say  to 
us?  "  asked  she,  somewhat  troubled. 

**  I  wish)  before  you  all  dedde  upon  my 
&te,  to  see  yon,  madam,  to  speak  with  you 
— ^pardon  my  momentary  embarrassment — ^I 
wish  to  tell  your  lady-daughter  henelf  what 
she  is,  and  will  foreter  be  to  me ;  and  you, 
that  I  regard  yon  as  a  mother,  I  who  have 
no  mother;  uid  that  in  intrusting  to  me 
this  jewel,  this  tieasore,  you  would  not  be 
compelled  ever  to  be  separated.  Ah !  what 
shall  I  say?  Love  and  respect  make  me 
dumb.  And  year  tears — ^I  fear  to  under- 
stand what  they  tell  me." 

While  I  spoke,  Henrietta,  with  evident 
calmness,  fixed  her  eyes  immovably  upon  me, 
and  listened. 

"  Do  you  apeak  to  the  young  gentleman, 
Henrietta  %  "  said  her  mother  to  her.  ^*  But 
no— to  lose  you,  my  ohild !  no,  I  cannot 
think  of  it;  it  would  be  my  death." 

*'  Never !  that  shall  never  be,  mamma !  " 
r^ed  the  daughter,  somewhat  agitated,  and 
with  a  dear  voice.  '*I  will  give  my  hand 
to  no  one  who  will  not  be  wholly  your  son. 
And,  Mr.  Julius,  I  am  far  more  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  than  yon.  I  know  your 
wiiheB,  but  I  do  not  know  your  character. 
I  am  to  you,  yon  are  to  me  too  little 
known " 

''  Too  litde  knovm !  "  cried  I.  "  0  lady, 
that  I  never  had  the  boldness  to  approach 
you  as  I  wished,  tells  you  what  I  am !  Yon, 
your  character  and  life,  your  noble  mind, 
are  they  little  known  to  me!  And  to 
whom,  that  ever  saw  you,  can  you  be  nn- 
koown?  And  I,  kdy,  who  am  so  little 
vened  in  the  arta  of  dissembling^Him  I  not 
an  open  book  before  you,  in  which,  if  yon 
have  ever  wished  it,  you  might  read  the 
whole  contents !  Am  I  really  unknown  to 
yon!    And " 

She  intenrapted  me  with :  "  No--«faall  I 
leave  my  parents!    That  I  can  never  do." 

*'No,  you  ahall  not;  nor  will  I,  dear 
lady,  ever  leave  year  parents.  Why  do  you 
iear  that!     But  I  see  judgment  ia  already 
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pronounced  against  me.  Your  hebt  repulasa 
me;  no  tenderness  speaks  for  me  in  your 
breast.  Be  it  so !  I  will  go  silently  to  my 
fate,  the  gloomiest  that  ever  befell  a  poor 
mortal.  You  repulse  me,  but  the  repulsed 
will  regard  you  with  eternal  love." 

"  Mr.  Julius,  yon  distress  me.  I  know 
not  what  I  should^—  Yon  know  that  I 
am  without  experience,  I  am-*— •  To  my 
parents  I  give  up  the  decision  with  entire 
confidence ;  that  ia  my  duty.     I  will  listen 

to  3ron  vrithont  contradiction,  even  if 

No,  aay  not  that, I  have  repeifed  you,  but, 

muat  it  be  so,  even  though ^though  a 

voice  spoke  for  yon  ever  so  fendly  in  my 
heart  I  would  obey  my  fiUher's  and, 
mother's  voioe  rather  than  my  own." 

She  turned  abruptly  away  ftom  me,  and 
went  to  the  window. 

At  thia  moment  the  door  opened. 

''  I  did  not  aoppoae  yon  were  here,"  aaid 
the  g^eometrictan,  immediately  addressing  me. 
'^  However,  yon  may  remain.  I  was  abont 
to  request  you  to  be  called." 

"Good  morning,  my  dear  child,"  sud 
Uncle  Toms,  kissing  Henrietta's  hand,  who 
turned,  towards  him  in  all  her  beautifiil  con- 
Aision.  Then  turning  to  her  mother,  he 
cried :  "  And  yon,  my  worthy  madam^-only 
cenrage  and  confidence !  Had  you  known 
this  lad  here  for  some  twenty  yeeurs,  as  I 
have  done,  he  wonld  be  dear  to  you.  Il 
gives  me  the  greatest  joy  that  his  choice  has 
follen  upon  the  amiable  daughter  of  a  truly 
noble  fiunily,  a  pure  diamond— but  atop !  let 
the  man  speak  to  whom  it  bdongi  to  apeak 
here." 

My  uncle  aaated  himaelf.  I  remained 
standing  by  Henrietta,  and  we  tiatened  to  the 
geometrician. 

**  About  ten  o'clock,"  aaid  he,  **Mr. 
Toma  honored  me  with  a  virit.  It  concerned 
you,  Mr.  Juliua.  After  the  explanations 
that  have  been  given,  I  do  justice  to  the 
honorable  character  of  your  intentiona.  All 
misunderstandings  have  arisen  from  your 
timid,  uncertain  way  of  proceeding,  and  the 
talk  of  a  stranger,  ia.  this  way,  your 
purest  intentions  lose  the  freedom  and  open« 
ness  which  one  expects  from  what  is  right 
and  honorable.  All  clandestine  proceedings 
are  suspicious.  It  is  also  known  to  me  that 
you  posseaa  no  property  but  the  money 
which  I  aaw  you  receive  yeaterday.  Thua, 
your  woridly  eironmatanoea  are  limited  to 
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bare  hopes.'  In  this  vknr,  yoor  altattticm  for 
tb«  future  10  vUhoQt  that  eeeuritjr  which  I 
must  demand.  Thai  is  the  point  npon 
whieh  I  wished  to  bold  oonsnltation  with 
my  wife  and  daughter.  But  now,  sittM  all 
concerned  in  this  afiir  are  prannt,  I  will 
SBpnes  my  oj^nion  freely.'* 

A  slight  sbiyer  ran  through  me.  The 
nan  seemed  to  carry  there  in  his  hieast, 
where  other  men  carry  a  hoart,  a  foot*mle,  a 
scale,  an  algebraic  formnla.  He  continued  : 
<*  I  have  ne?er  reckoned  upon  a  rich  son-in- 
law.  I  hare  never  deshred  snch  an  one.  So, 
if  the  worldly  cirmimstanees  of  Mr.  Julius 
are  such  as  they  have  been  described  to  sse, 
they  offidr  no  obstacle  to  my  consent  to  his 
union  with  my  Henrietta,  in  case  Henrietta 
herself,  and  her  mother,  consent  to  it." 

He  threw  a  sharp  eagle-look  npon  the 
two.  Henrietta  cast  down  her  eyes,  and 
her  cheeks  were  suiosed  with  a  deeper  red. 
Her  mother  suppressed  a  sigh.  But  he  re* 
sumed  bb  address  with  a  vivacity  not  usual 
in  him,  and  said  : 

**  Bat  there  is  one  thing  on  which  all 
depends— one  thing  npon  which  alone  I  in- 
sist— that  is,  my  daugh tsr's  happiness !  This 
happiness  I  can  find  for  her  only  in  faithful, 
unchangeable  aflbetion  on  both  sides;  in 
mutual,  untroubled  oonfideoee  which  knows 
BO  concealment ;  in  unwearied  indostry ;  in 
strict,  blameless  behaTior  and  simple  ways  of 
Ufe.  Without  these,  Henrietta  shall  be  no 
man's  wife.  I  know,  gentlemen,  the  value 
of  my  daughter.  Whoever  does  not  bring 
her  all  these  good»-<-all,  without  eioeptien— 
is  unworthy  to  possees  her.  Could  he 
deceive  her,  and  biaself  and  me,  wo  to 
him !  He  would  be  the  object  of  my  eter- 
nal hate,  my  righteous  vengeance  •«"  he 
should " 

Here  he  broke  off,  and  remained  eoine 
isconds  silent,  not  because  he  waa  over* 
come  by  paternal  tenderness,  but  because 
he  feared  lest  in  his  eKcitement  at  a  bare 
possibility  he  might  say  mors  than  was 
necessary. 

*'Now  you  know,  gentlemen,"  he  re- 
snmed  in  a  quiet  tone— *^  now  you  know 
why  I  make  so  little  account  of  external 
eircumstancea;  you  know  what  pledges  I 
deaure  and  distinctly  demand  for  the  happt- 
sess  of  my  child— goods  which  one  finds 
more  rarely  than  gold.  Mr.  Julius  has  his 
profession,  has  talent,  edaeation,  is  yoang» 


will  work— we  «ill  Mp  hSB-*<m  thii  side 
there  is  no  obstacle.  Bnt  let  him  consider 
beforehand  what  he  is  doing,  and  to  what 
he  binds  himself.  Mere  feeling  evaporates, 
and  soberness  succeeds  to  the  intoxication  of 
the  imagination.  If  he  knows  what  moral 
power  he  possesMS,  if  he  knows  the  priceless 
worth  of  a  Tirtnous  wife,  then,  if  my  dangb- 
ter  accepts  him,  I  can  be  a  father  to  him. 
I  will  rely  npon  his  integrity  that  he  will 
perform  what  he  promisss." 

Impressive  as  his  words  were,  they  re- 
stored to  me  the  coosdonsness  of  my  np- 
rightness. 

*'  Whatever,"  said  I  to  him,  *'  my  nndo 
has  said  for  me  to  yon,  be  it  good  or  bad,  I 
confirm  it.  You,  sir,  judge  me  without 
knowing  me.  The  conditions  which  yon 
make,  I  understand.  They  do  honor  to 
every  &ther,  bnt  they  are  such  as  every 
honest  and  thonghtfnl  man  wonld  impose 
on  himself,  who  baa  to  decide  upon  his 
lot  in  life.  What  yon  rei|uire  wonld  baTO 
been  fulfilled  by  me,  had  you  not  required 
it.  I  am  almost  ashamed  solemnly  to 
promise  yon  that  which  should  be  done 
without  a  promise.  Bo  not  imagine  tiiat 
at  this  moment  I  look  onlj  at  your  daogh* 
ter  and  think  only  of  my  love ;  I  see  tlw 
future.  I  consult  my  own  power  and  my 
sodal  relations.  And,  if  even  another  feel- 
ing is  strong  within  me,  it  is  reverenoe  for 
Henrietta's  rare  virtues,  admiration  of  your 
domestic  happiness,  and  of  the  inflnence  of 
yonr  principles.  Thanks  to  yon  that  1  am 
permitted  to  share  in  this  domestio  felioity:, 
thatyou^— " 

*«  Young  man !  "  interrupted  the  geom^ 
tricitn,  <'  not  a  word  of  thanks.  Henrietta 
has  to  decide ;  not  I.  She  now  nnderstande 
how  I  think.  She  shall  be  nnder  no  oon- 
straint  Sn  her  choice;  she  shall  suffer  no 
reproach  from  her  parents.  Let  her  consider 
whether  she  loves  you.  If  not,  well.  Per* 
haps  she  has  been  taken  by  aurprise,  and 
needs  time  to  collect  hersslf  and  consider. 
Henrietta,  it  is  for  yoa  to  speak ;  wliat  do 
yon  deswe?" 

Henrietta  said  nothing;  bni,  with  her 
lovely  countenance  all  in  a  glow,  she  tuxnod 
to  tto,  and,  looking  eames^y  into  my  oyeo, 
into  my  soul,  she  etretehed  out  her  hand  to 
me,  which  I  ssiaed  and  pressed  to  my  tipa 
and  to  my  heart.  At  this  movement,  my 
good  nnde  arose  fron  his  seat,  and  trsm* 
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bling  witii  age  aad  •motion,  haateoed  to- 
ward! 118,  and  sileBtly  embraced  us,  with 
motet  ejee.  Henrietta 'b  affectionate  retam 
of  bia  kindnees  at  once  compoaed  him,  and 
made  him  happy.  I  silently  wept  upon  the 
breast  of  the  mother.  The  geometriciui 
alone  maintained  hia  accustomed  firmness, 
silently  observing  the  scene.  He  received 
my  embiaee  with  cordiality,  led  me  again 
to  hie  dangfater,  whose  brow  he  kissed,  while 
she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck.  He 
thea  turned  to  his  wife,  whose  composure  he 
rosbored  by  a  few  affectionate,  seiteible  words. 

When  the  exciteniexit  was  somewhat 
allftyed»  and  my  uncle  bad  reluvned  to  the 
easy-«hair,  '*  Now,  dear  people,"  said  he, 
'*yet  one  word.  I  thank  you  all.  This 
moment  has  fulfilled  my  last  wish.  That 
excellent  child  there  is  now  my  own  dear 
daughter.  She  will,  depend  upon  it,  be 
liappy — very  happy.  My  Julius  has  a 
brave,  honest,  laving  heart,  although  he 
would  lafcher  be  an  artist  than  a  lawyer. 

*'  Now  I  wish  to  tell  you  something  that 
belongs  to  the  affair.  I  telP  yon  how  It  is. 
This  boy  here  is  my  heir.  My  property  has 
been  his  for  these  twenty  years  and  more  by 
ay  will.  So  I  have  been  living  now  for  a 
bng  time  at  hie  expense ;  yet  it  will  not  be 
long  thai  I  shall  oecaaion  him  muoh  more. 

*'  Well,  then,  his  property  consists  in  an 
interest,  the  capital  of  which  is  invested  in 
the  best  vineysad  in  the  Canton  of  Waadt. 
You  see  then  it  is  under  the  protection  of 
Biiochns  himself;  the  god  has  done  so  well 
with  it,  that  for  fonr-and-fifty  years  it  has 
never  failed  me  once.  But,  over  and  above 
that,  there  is  lying  by  me  in  ready  money  a 
good  round  sum.  But  this  I  shall  not  pay 
to  him,  but  keep  for  my  dear  little  daughter 
ttiere,  whom  I  found  yesterday  evening  to  be 
aright  skilful  and  careful  housekeeper." 

Here  aroseamurmnr  of  voices  on  all  sides. 
He  exclaimed :  *'  Be  quiet  now,  and  hear  me 
out.  This  cash  is  just  to  set  the  new  little 
housekeepers  a-going.  Remember  the  pro- 
verb: There  is  no  cooking  without  a  pot. 
Ily  nephew  is  in  great  want  of  snob  furni- 
ture ;  consequently  I  must  provide  him  some. 
We  must  have  kettles,  and  cabinets,  and 
commodes,  and  softs,  and  new  mirrors,  and 
oortaine,  and  I  know  not  what.  We  must 
receive  our  dear  little  daughter  as  befits  her, 
and  without  touching  the  capital.  Do  you 
want  to  knew?    I  Iu^to  fixed  all  that  long 


•go :  I  shall  ezohange  my  old  forsHnre  for 
new.  I  have  during  many  yeara  gathered 
together  a  multitude  of  folioa,  quartos,  and 
old  smoke-dried  thingp.  Jnline,  as  an  artisl, 
will  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  it 
is  high  time  I  should  think  of  tying  up  my 
travelling  bundle.  I  knosr  an  Isradlite  who 
will  help  me,  without  the  wish  or  the  power 
to  obeat  me«  I  have  alseady  got  a  part  of 
the  sum,  and  so  we  oan  make  provision  fiur 
tbesa  childMii.  Hnskf  no  nmraMirB;  you 
pain  me  by  your  oppositkn ;  besides,  I  shall 
have  gveai  enjoyment  in  the  thing.  Th,e 
braelite  gives  me  hia  oompany  In  the  busi- 
nesB ;  we  read  Hdurew  together,  we  oompare 
editions,«-<and  I  will  bid  all  my  old  eom- 
Ibrters,  one  after  another,  good-by,  until  at 
last  I  say  goodniight  to  yon  altogether.'' 

Who  eould  kave  remained  unmoved  while 
my  nnele  was  te)ling  all  this  with  as  happy 
an  aur  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  hie  own 
good  fortnne?  I  wept  in  silenoe,  while 
Henrietta,  her  mother,  and  even  the  geome* 
trioian,  listened  to  him  with  aJSietionate  ad» 
miration.  We  ventured  neither  to  disturb 
his  plana,  nor  to  add  to  them.  Henrietta 
kneeled  by  his  chair,  and  rested  her  faoe  on 
his  hand,  wbieh  she  kissed,  while  her  mother, 
deeply  moved,  took  the  other,  and  the  geomo- 
trieian  apfuroaobed  him  with  the  words: 
*'  Mr.  Toms,  I  honor  you ;  you  are  a  man  of 
God.    May  we  all  resemble  you  !  '* 

So  I  entered  a  family  in  wbioh  perftet 
union  and  affection,  unbounded  devotion  of 
each  to  all  and  of  all  to  each,  entire  purity 
and  simplieity  of  manness,  steady  abtieilj 
and  a  sense  of  the  beautifttl,  were  the  elements 
of  life.  Only  hi  such  relations  eould  my 
oharaoter  be  fully  formed,  while  it  grew.oiear 
to  me  what  the  greatest  blessings  under 
heaven  are,  invisible  though  they  might  be ; 
blessings  which  we  often  forfeit  by  a  iklse 
and  romantic  torn  of  mind,  or  lose  through  a 
childish  delight  in  the  illusions  of  the  imag- 
ination, which  we  allow  to  obtain  an<  over* 
powering  and  delusive  control. 

And  Henrietta,  1  confess  it— I  had  loved 
not  her,  but  a  fancied  image  of  perfection 
under  her  form.  How  diflbrent,  how  much 
more  lovely  and  noble,  did  I  find  her  now  in 
reality,  disrobed  of  the  rainbow-glimmer  in 
which  she  had  floated  before  my  imagination! 
What  a  heroism  of  virtue,  and  what  humility 
withal !— *what  gifts  and  graces  to  charm  aU 
hearts  without  knowing  it,  and  what  world-* 
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IbrgeUiog  love  of  home  had  I  to  admire  in 
her!  Her  father's  keen  penetration  and 
strict  self-oommand,  and  the  tenderness  of 
her  mother,  were  united  in  her.  She  loved 
ne.  Already,  in  onr  silent  passing  to  and 
from  the  attic,  her  heart  had  hegon  to  heat 
for  me.  *  And  yet  she  would  have  let  that 
heart  break,  and  mine  also,  if  duty  required. 

Lucy ,  before  her  return  to  England ,  learned 
that  I  was  about  to  be  married.  She  visited 
Henrietta  again.  She  took  both  onr  hands 
in  hers  with  melancholy  fervor,  and  sighed : 
<*  Why  cannot  I  have  you  two  with  me  in 
JBngland — ^you  to  whom  I  have  from  the  first 
sigh  t  felt  myself  so  powerfully  drawn  ?  You 
will  be  happy.  Love  me  as  I  love  you! '' 
She  ordered  several  paintings  of  me,  by  which 
my  little  housekeeping  was  secured  for  some 
time.  Her  friendship  was  advantageous  to 
me  in  many  ways  for  many  years.  Connected 
with  wealUiy  families  in  her  fatherland,  she 
sent  every  year  to  me  some  of  her  oountry- 
aien,  who  came  to  visit  Switserland,  and  her 
recommendation  was  always  profitable.  These 
strangers  gave  me  a  name,  and  brought  me 
other  visitors,  other  orders ;  and,  after  a  few 
years,  I  obtained  with  Henrietta  a  compe- 
tency far  exceeding  the  expectations  of  her 
fiftther.  Then  I  used  to  say  to  him,  laughing : 
'*  Father,  the  profession  of  a  painter  is  pretty 
good.  Your  saying  that  Art  now  and  then 
brings  fame  into  the  house,  but  not  bread, 
does  not  always  prove  true." 

I  conclude  my  story  with  a  brief  passage 
from  a  letter,  which,  two  years  after  my 
marriage,  I  wrote  to  Lucy,  just  after  the 
funeral  of  my  good  undo : 

**  Now,  at  last,  my  dear  lady,  I  under- 
stand the  depth  of  your  sorrow  when  you 
lost  the  best  of  fathers ;  now  I  know  the 
greatness  of  your  anguish.  I  now  shed  the 
tears  which  you  have  long  aco  shed. 

"  I  have  my  uncle— my  father — no  longer. 
He  taught  me  to  live;  he  has  taught  me, 
too,  to  die.  Serene  and  cheerful  as  ever,  he 
smiled  upon  the  angel  who  came  to  bear  his 
spirit  to  God.  He  felt  the  decay  of  bis 
power,  the  gradual  failure  of  his  limbs,  and 
be  seemed  only  to  play  with  death. 

<<  Lost  Sundav,  as  we  sat  around  his  bed, 
he  said,  as  the  bell  tolled,  '  It  tolls  for  my 
departure.'  When  he  observed  our  tears, 
he  added  :  '  Truly,  children,  would  you  per- 
suade me  that  I  have  not  lived  long  enough? 
•I  am  content  with  my  share  of  yearB.--Do 
not  forget  mv  old  Margaret.  She  has  taken 
good  care  of  my  books  and  of  me,    JulinSy 


when  you  write  to  the  dear  lady*  (so  he 

alwavs  called  you),  '  my  blessing  upon  her 
and  her  children.  I  hope  to  see  her  finther 
ID  the  company  of  noble,  sainted  spirits;  that 
is,  children,  ifl  be  allowed  admission  there.* 

"Afler  some  time  he  said  again :  *  I  think 
death  finds  me  somewhat  tougher  than  he 
has  expected.  I  bid  him  defiance  until  he 
becomes  conqueror. — ^My  will  is  in  the 
drawer  there,  to  the  left. — ^My  sweet  Henri- 
etta, it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  live  with  you ; 
show  me  once  more  your  chubbv-cheeked 
angel ;  for,  see  you,  all  up  there,  mv 
brother,  my  sister-in-law,  and  so  forth,  will 
storm  me  with  questions ;  I  shall  cry  out  to 
them,  *'  Good  news :  all  is  well ! ' '' 

'*  He  wished  the  pastor  to  he  called,  aa 
his  sight  grew  dim.  He  received  his  old 
friend  with  tiie  words :  '  My  dear  Mr.  Ber- 
nier,  I  am,  as  you.  see,  road-ready.  My 
faithful  Hippocrates  I  have  sold  ;  it  is  the 
Israelite  who  now  gets  the  good  of  his  wia- 
dom.  But,  although  I  now  willingly  and 
readily  surrender  this  oid  body  to  the  skele- 
ton-man, he  cannot  have  my  soul.  Perform 
your  office,  hut  be  quick,  or  the  Fsvehe  will 
fly  away ;  she  hovers  now,  held  only  by  the 
frailest  thread 4 

<<  When  the  pastor  left,  who  took  his 
leave  with  deep  emotion,  my  uncle  said, 
*  We  shall  meet  again ! '  He  then  sank 
into  a  slumber ;  after  an  hour  he  awoke,  he 
held  our  hands,  he  murmured,  with  a  weak 

voice,  *  Julius ! — ^Henrietta '    His  spirit 

fled.  An  unearthly  smile  transfigured  his 
pale  countenance." 

JVo<«.~The  ohaiming  stoiy.  which  is  here  con- 
cluded, under  the  title  of  **  Tnree  LoTe-Dreams,*' 
is  a  fine  specimen,  perhaps  the  best,  of  the  tales 
written  by  Rudolph  Topffer,  the  late  Pit^bssor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Geneva.  That 
author,  although  a  favorite  on  the  Continent,  is 
little  known  in  this  conntry.  **  Three  LoVe- 
Dreams,"  or,  according  to  the  original,  ^My 
Uncle*8  Library  "  (which  has  already  apprared  u 
least  once  in  English),  forms  part  of  the  **  Nou* 
velles  Genevolses,**  at  first  conteibnted  as  fenille-. 
tons  to  a  Parisian  journal.  Topffer,  like  Thacki- 
eray.  sometimes  used  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  ^n. 
An  illustrated  edition  or  ^e  volume  just  men> 
tioned  was  published  in  Paris  in  1845.  Many  of 
these  sketches,  if  we  mistake  not,  were  drawn 
from  a  copy  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
author  to  Goethe. 

Zschokke,  who  in  1880  translated  the  work  into 
German,  remarks  in  his  preface:  "  Recent  French 
Hteratnre  has  nothinff  of  a  similar  kind  to  show. 
It  may  indeed  be  doubted^"  he  adds,  ^  whether  the 
simple  pictures,  the  faithfully-conceived  represent- 
ations of  human  nature,  the  point  and  the  repose 
which  mark  the  nairaaves  of  oor  author  would 
satisfy  the  vitiated  French  taste,  which  finds  al- 
most its  only  excitement  In  the  ingenious  carica- 
tures and  fantastio  dlstortiona  of  Viclor  Hugo^ 
Dumas,  and  their  followers.** 

Besides  the  volume  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  Topffer  wrote  several  others.  He  was  bom 
February  17, 1799;  and  died  June  8, 1846. 
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PART  IIf.-H3BAFnE  Til. 

CATiBorA  tore  henelf  from  Aathonj  with 
the  desperate  effort  of  one  who  has  jaet  aelf- 
lecoUe^bion  enough  left  to  be  oonscioQB  that 
the  fames  of  ehareoal  will  master  his  senses 
unless  he  bonts  awaj  for  hims^  to  the  ftesh 
air ;  but  when  she  reaehed  her  own  room, 
•he  waa  still  too  intoxicated  with  that  mo- 
mentary reyival  of  old  emotionsi  too  much 
agitated  by  the  sudden  return  of  tendemesi 
in  her  lover,  to  know  whether  pain  or  pleas- 
Qie  predominated.  It  was  as  if  a  mirade 
bad  happened  in  her  little  world  of  feeling, 
and  made  the  fhtnre  all  Tagae--a  dim  mom- 
iDg  haae  of  posuMlities,  instead  of  the  som- 
bre wintry  daylight  and  olear  rigid  outline 
of  painful  certainty. 

She  £dt  the  need  of  rapid  movement.  She 
most  walkout  in  spite  of  the  rain.  Happily, 
there  waa  a  thin  plaoe'in  the  curtain  of 
douds  which  seemed  to  promise  that  now, 
aboat  noon,  the  day  had  a  mind  to  dear  up. 
Gaterina  thought  to  herself,  « I  will  walk  to 
the  McBslandi,  and  carry  Mr.  Bates  the 
comforter  I  have  made  for  him,  and  then 
lady  Ghererel  will  not  wonder  so  much  at 
my  going  out."  At  the  hall  door  she  found 
Buport,  the  old  blood-hound  stationed  on  the 
mat,  with  the  determination  that  the  first 
person  who  was  sensible  enough  to  take  a 
walk  that  morning  should  have  the  honor  of 
his  approbation  and  society.  As  he  thrust 
his  great  black  and  tawny  head  under  her 
hand,  and  wagged  his  tail  with  vigorous 
eloquence,  and  reached  the  climax  of  his 
wdoome  by  jumping  up  to  lick  her  face, 
which  was  at  a  conyenient  licking  hdght 
fi>r  him,  Gaterina  felt  quite  grateful  to  the 
old  dog  for  his  friendliness.  Animals  are 
such  agreeable  (rienda-^they  ask  no  questions, 
ther  naas  no  criticissM. 

*'  The  llosdands  "  was  a  remote  part  of 
the  grounds,  encircled  by  the  little  stream 
issuing  from  the  pool ;  luid  certainly,  for  a 
wet  day,  Gaterina  could  hardly  have  chosen 
a  less  suitable  walky  for  though'  the  rain  was 
abating,  and  presently  ceand  altogether, 
there  was  still  a  smart  shower  &lling  from 
the  trees  which  arched  orer  the  greater  part 
of  her  way.  But  she  found  just  the  dedred 
relief  from  her  feverish  ezdtement  in  labor- 
ing along  the  wet  paths  with  an  umbrella 
that'  made  her  arm  aohe.  This  amount  of 
exertion  was  to  her  tiny  hoify  what  a  day's 
hunting  often  was  to  Mr.  QiUU,  whoat  tines 


had  his  fits  of  Jealousy  and  sadness  to  get 
rid  of,  and  wisdy  had  recourse  to  nature's 
innocent  opium — fiitigue. 

When  Gaterina  reached  the  pretty  arched 
wooden  bridge  which  formed  the  only  en- 
trance to  tbc  Moflslands  for  any  but  webbed 
feet,  the  sun  had  mastered  the  clouds,  and 
waa  shining  through  the  boughs  of  the  tall 
elms  Aat  made  a  deep  nest  for  the  gardener's 
cottage — turning  the  raindrops  into  dia- 
monds, and  inviting  the  nasturtium  flowers 
creeping  over  the  porch  and  low-thatched 
roof  to  lift  up  their  flame-colored  heads  once 
mon.  The  rooks  wero  cawing  with  many- 
voiced  monotony,  apparently — by  a  remark- 
able approximation  to  human  intdligence— 
finding  great  conversational  resources  in  the 
change  of  weather.  The  mossy  turf,  studded 
with  the  broad  blades  of  bulbous  plants, 
told  that  Mr.  Bates'  nest  was  rather  damp 
in  the  best  of  weather ;  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  a  little  extomal  moistnro  would  hurt  no 
man  who  was  not  perversely  neglectful  of 
that  obvious  and  providential  antidote,  rum- 
and-water. 

Gaterina  loved  this  nest.  Every  object  in 
it,  every  sound  that  haunted  it,  had  been 
fiiffiiliar  to  her  from  the  days  when  she  had 
been  carried  thither  on  Mr. .  Bates'  arm, 
making  little  cawing  noises  to  imitate  the 
rooks,  chopping  her  hands  at  the  green  frogs 
leaping  in  the  moist  grass,  and  fixing  grave 
eyes  on  the  gardener's  fowls  duck-ducking 
under  their  pens.  And  now  the  spot  looked 
pnttier  to  her  than  ever ;  it  was  so  out  of 
the  way  of  Miss  Assher,  with  her  brilliant 
beaufy,  and  personal  cUims,  and  small  civil 
remarks.  She  thought  Mr.  Bates  would  not 
be  come  in  to  his  dinner  yet,  so  she  would 
dt  down  and  wait  for  him. 

But  she  was  misteken.  Mr.  Bates  was 
seated  in  his  arm-chair,  with  his  pocket- 
handkerohief  thrown  over  hi^  face,  as  the 
most  eligible  mode  of  passing  away  those 
superfluous  hours  between  meals  when  the 
weather  drives  a  man  in-doors.  Roused  by 
the  furious  barking  of  his  chained  bull-dog, 
he  descried  his  little  favorite  approaching, 
and  forthwith  presented  himsdf  at  the  door* 
way,  looking  disproportionatdy  tall  com* 
parod  with  the  hdght  of  his  cottage.  The 
bulldog,  meanwhile,  unbent  from  the  severity 
of  hi*  official  demeanor,  and  conmienced  a 
friendly  interohange  of  ideas  with  Rupert. 

Mr,  Bates'  hair  was  now  gray,  but 
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fraittd  was  none  the  Um  stalwart,  and  bis 
face  looked  all  the  redder,  making  an  artistic 
contrast  with  the  deep  blue  of  hie  cotton 
neckerchief,  and  of  his  linen  apron  twisted 
into  a  girdle  round  his  waist. 

"Why,  dang  my  boottons,  MisB  Tiny," 
he  exclaimed,  **  hoo  coom  ye  to  coom  oot 
dabblin*  your  faet  laike  a  little  Muecory 
dock,  sich  a  day  as  this?  Not  but  what 
id^m  delaighted  to  sae  ye.  Here,  Hestber," 
be  called  out  to  his  old  humpbacked  house- 
keeper, "  tek  the  yoong  ledy's  oombrella  an^ 
spread  it  oot  to  dray.  Coom,  coom  in,  Miss 
Tiny,  an'  set  ye  doon  by  the  faire,  an'  dray 
yer  faet,  an'  hev  summsit  worm  to  kape  ye 
from  ketch  in'  coold." 

Mr.  Bates  led  the  way,  stooping  under  the 
door-places,  into  bis  small  sitting-room,  and, 
shaking  the  patchwork  cushion  in  his  arm- 
chair, moTed  it  to  within  a  good  roasting 
distance  of  the  biasing  fire. 

<*  Thank  you,  uncle  Bates  "  (Caterina 
kept  up  her  childish  epithets  for  her  friends, 
and  this  was  one  of  them) ;  "  not  quite  so 
close  to  tho  fire,  for  I  am  warm  with  walk- 
ing." 

"  £h,  but  yer  shoes  are  falne  an'  wet,  an' 
ye  must  put  yer  faet  on  the  finder.  Rare 
big  faet,  baint  'em  ? — aboot  the  saize  of  a 
good  big  spoon.  I  woonder  ye  can  mek  a 
riiift  to  Stan'  on  'em.  Now,  what*ll  ye  hev 
to  warm  yer  insaide?  a  drop  o*  hot  elder- 
wain,  now?" 

"No,  not  any  thing  to  drink,  thank  yon  ; 
it  isn't  very  long  since  breakfast,"  said  Cate- 
rina, drawing  out  the  comforter  from  her 
deep  pocket.  Pockets  wero  capacious  in 
those  days.  "  Look  here,  uncle  Bates ;  here 
is  what  I  came  to  bring  yon.  I  made  it  on 
purpose  for  you.  Yon  must  wear  it  this 
winter,  and  give  your  red  one  to  old  Brooks." 

"  £b.  Miss  Tiny,  this  is  a  beauty.  An' 
ye  made  it  all  wi'  yer  little  fingers  for  an  old 
feller  laike  mae !  I  tek  it  very  kaind  on  ye, 
an'  I  belave  ye  I'll  wear  it,  and  be  prood 
on't  too.  These  sthraipes,  blue  un'  whaite, 
now,  they  mek  it  uncommon  pritty." 

"  Tes,  that  will  suit  your  complexion,  you 
know,  better  than  the  old  scarlet  one.  I 
know  Mrs.  Sharp  will  be  more  in  love  with 
you  than  ever  when  she  sees  you  in  the  new 
one." 

"  My  complexion,  ye  little  roogne !  ye're 
a-laoghin'  at  me.  But  talkin*  o'  complex- 
ions, what  a  beautifbl  cooler  the  bride  as  is 


to  be  hes  on  her  cheeks ! '  Dang  my  boot- 
tons  I  she  looks  faine  an*  handsome  o*  hoss- 
hack^^ts  as  upirafght  as  a  dart,  wi'  a  figure 
like  a  statty !  Misthress  Sharp  lii»  promised 
to  pirt  me  behaittd  one  o'  the  doors  when  the 
ladies  are  eensitt'  doon  to  dinnet,  eoas  1  may 
sae  the  young  un  i'  fall  dress,  wi'  all  Ker 
curls  an'  that.  Misthress  Sharp  says  she's 
a'most  beaatifaUer  nor  my  ledy  was  when 
ebe  was  yoong ;  an'  I  think  ye'U  uoot  faind 
many  i'  the  oounthry  as'U  coom  ap  to 
that*" 

"  Yes,  Miss  Assber  is  very  handsome," 
said  Gatarina,  rathef  fkintly,  feeling  the 
sense  of  her  own  insignificance  returning  at 
this  picture  of  the  impiession  Miss  Assher 
made  on  others. 

"  Well,  an'  i  hope  she's  good,  too,  an'll 
mek  a  good  naice  to  Sir  Cristifer  an*  my 
ledy.  Misthress  Griffin,  the  maid,  says  as 
she's  rather  tatchy  an'  find-fiiuttn'  aboot 
ber  doothes,  laike.  But  she*s  yoong-Hshe's 
yoong;  that'll  wear  off  when*  she's  got  a 
hoosband,  an'  children,  an'  summat  else  to 
think  on.  Sir  Crlstifer's  fain  an'  de- 
laigbted,  T  can  see.  He  says  to  me  th' 
other  momin',says  he,  *  Well,  Bates,  what 
do  yon  think  of  your  young  misthreas 
as  is  to  be?'  An'  I  says,  *  Wbay,  yer 
lionor,  I  think  she's  as  fain  a  lass  as  iver  I 
set  eyes  on ;  an'  I  wish  the  Captain  lock  in 

0  fain  fkmily,  an'  yonr  honor  laii^  an' 
health  to  see't.'  Mr.  Warren  says  as  the 
masther's  all  font  fbrrardin'  the  weddin', 
an'  it'll  very  laike  be  afore  th'  antamn'a 
oot*" 

As  Mr.  Bates  ran  on,  Caterina  felt  some- 
thing like  a  painful  ooAtraetion  at  her  heart. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  rising,  "  I  dare  say  it  will. 
Sir  Christopher  is  very  anxions  for  it.    Bat 

1  must  go,  uncle  Bates;  Lady  Cheverel  will 
be  wanting  mO)  and  it  is  yonr  dinner- 
time." 

"  Nay,  my  dinner  doon't  sinnify  a  bit-; 
bat  I  moosn't  kaep  ye  if  my  ledy  wants  ye. 
Though  I  hevn't  thanked  ye  half  anoof  for 
the  oomfiter — ^the  wrap-raskil,  as  they  oairt. 
My  feekins,  it's  a  beaaty.  But  ye  look 
very  whaite  and  «adly.  Miss  Tiny ;  1  doobt 
ye're  poorly;  an'  this  ii^lkin'  I'  th*  wet 
ien*t  good  for  ye." 

«« 0  yes,  it  is,  indeed,'*  said  Oaterina, 
hastening  oat,  and  taking  up  her  omblvlla 
from  the  kitchen  floev:  **  I  mutt  fealty  go 
now;  sogoiuJUby."- 
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She  tripped  off,  oalTiDg  Raperl,  wbile  the 
good  gardener,  hie  hande  tbruBt  deep  in  Itis 
poekete,  stood  looking  after  her  and  ehaking 
hit  head  with  rather  a  melancholy  air. 

**Sbe  gets  moor  neeb  and  dillieat  than 
iver,"  he  said,  half  to  himself  and  half  to 
Hester.  **  I  shouldn't  woonder  if  she  fkdee 
away,  laike  them  cyelamens  as  I  trans- 
planted. She  puts  me  i'  maind  on  'em 
somehow,  hangin'  on  their  little  thin  stalks, 
80  whaite  an'  tinder." 

The  poor  little  thing  made  her  way  back, 
no  longer  hungering  for  the  cold  moist  air 
as  a  coanteraotive  of  inward  excitement,  bat 
with  a  chill  at  her  heart  which  made  the 
OQtward  chill  only  depressing.  The  golden 
minlight  beamed  through  the  dripping 
boaghfl  like  a  Sheohinab,  or  yisiUe  diyine 
presence,  and  the  birds  were  chirping  and 
trilling  their  new  autumnal  songs  so  sweetly, 
it  seemed  as  if  their  throats,  as  well  as  the 
air,  were  all  the  clearer  for  the  rajn  ;  but 
Caterina  moved  througb  all  this  joy  and 
beauty  like  a  poor  wounded  leveret  pain- 
iiilly  dragging  its  Httle  body  through  the 
sweet  cloTer>tufl»^for  it,  sweet  in  vain. 
Mr.  Bates'  words  about  Sir  Christopher's 
joy,  Miss  Assher's  beauty,  and  the  nearness 
of  the  wedding,  bad  come  upon  her  like  the 
pressure  of  a  cold  hand,  rousing  her  from 
confused  dosing  to  a  perception  of  hard, 
familiar  realities.  It  is  so  with  emotional 
natures,  whose  thoughts  are  no  more  than 
the  fleeting  shadows  cast  by  feeling :  to  them 
words  are  facts,  and,  even  when  known  to 
be  false,  bave  a  mastery  over  their  smiles 
and  tears.  Caterina  entered  her  own  room 
again,  with  no  other  change  from  her  former 
state  of  despondency  and  wretchedness  than 
an  additional  sense  of  injury  from  Anthony. 
His  behavior  towards  her  in  the  morning 
was  a  new  wrong.  To  snatch  a  caress  when 
she  justly  claimed  an  expression  of  peni- 
tence, of  regret,  of  sympathy,  was  to  make 
more  light  of  her  than  ever. 

CHAPTIE  Tin» 

Thut  evening  Miss  Anher  seemed  to  carry 
herself  with  unusaal  haughtiness,  and  was 
coldly  observant  of  Caterina.  There  was 
unmistakably  thunder  in  the  air.  Captain 
Wyhrow  appeared  to  take  iba  matter  very 
SMily,  aad  vraa  indined  to  brave  it  out  l^ 
paying  mora  tbaa  osdiaary  altcDttsQ  to 
Caterina.      Mr.  Gilfil  had  induced  her  to 


play  a  game  at  draughts  witb  him.  Lady 
Assher  being  seated  at  picquet  with  Sir 
Christopher,  and  Miss  Assher  in  determined 
conversation  witb  Lady  Cheverel .  Anthony, 
thus  left  as  an  odd  unit,  sauntered  up  to 
Caterinals  chair,  and  leaned  behind  her, 
watching  the  game.  Tina,  with  all  the 
remembrances  of  the  morning  thick  upon 
her,  felt  her  cheeks  becoming  more  and  more 
crimson,  and  at  last  said  impatiently,  •*  I 
wish  you  would  go  away.'* 

This  happened  directly  under  the  view  of 
Miss  Assher,  who  saw  Caterina 's  reddening 
cheeks,  saw  that  she  said  something  impa* 
tiently,  and  that  Ciiptain  Wybrow  moved 
away  in  consequence.  There  was  another 
person,  too,  who  had  noticed  this  incident 
with  strong  interest,  and  who  was  moreover 
aware  that  Miss  Assher  not  only  saw,  but 
keenly  observed  what  was  passing.  That 
other  person  was  Mr.  Gilfil,  and  he  drew 
some  painful  conclusions  whicb  heightened 
his  anxiety  for  Caterina. 

The  next  morning,  in  spits  of  the  fine 
weather.  Miss  Assher  declined  riding,  and 
Lady  Cheverel,  perceiving  that  there  was 
something  wrong  between  the  lovers,  took 
care  that  they  should  be  left  together  in 
the  drawing-room.  Miss  Assher,  seated  on 
the  sofa  near  the  fire,  was  busy  with  some 
fancy-work,  in  which  she  seemed  bent  on 
making  great  progress  this  morning.  Cap* 
tain  Wybrow  sat  opposite,  with  a  newspaper 
in  his  hand,  from  which  ho  obligingly  read 
extracts  with  an  elaborately  easy  air,  wil- 
fully unconscious  of  the  contemptuous 
silence  with  which  she  pursued  her  filagree 
work.  At  length  he  put  down  the  paper, 
which  be  could  no  longer  pretend  not  to 
bave  exhausted,  and  Miss  Assher  then  said : 

**  Ton  seem  to  be  on  very  intimate  terms 
witb  mm  Sarti." 

**  Witb  Tina  ?  0  yes ;  she  has  always 
been  the  pet  of  the  house,  you  know.  We 
have  been  quite  brother  and  sister  to- 
gether." 

'*  Sisters  don't  generally  color  so  very 
deeply  when  their  brothers  approach  them." 

*<Does  she  color?  I  never  noticed  it. 
But  she's  a  timid  little  thing." 

<•  It  would  be  much  better  if  you  would 
not  be  so  hypocritical.  Captain  Wybrow.  I 
am  confident  there  has  been  some  flirtation 
between  you.  Miss  Sarti,  in  her  position, 
woold  never  speak  to  you  with  the  petulance 
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•be  did  last  nigbt,  if  you  had  not  given  her 
eome  kind  of  claim  on  yoa»" 

«<  My  dear  Beatrice,  now  do  be  reaBon*> 
able ;  do  ask  yourself  what  earthly  proba- 
bility there  is  th&t  I  should  think  of  flirting 
with  poor  little  Tina.  Is  there  any  thing 
about  her  to  attract  that  sort  of  attention? 
She  is  more  child  than  woman.  One  thinks 
of  her  as  a  little  gurl  to  be  petted  and  played 
with." 

«  Pray,  what  were  you  playing  at  with 
her  yesterday  morning,  when  I  came  in  un- 
expectedly, and  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  and 
her  hands  trembling  ?  " 

''Yesterday  morning 7^-0,  I  remember. 
You  know  I  always  tease  her  about  Gilfil, 
who  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her ; 
and  she  is  angry  at  that, — ^perhaps,  because 
she  likes  him.  They  were  old  playfellows 
years  before  I  came  here,  and  Sir  Christo- 
pher has  set  his  heart  on  their  marrying." 

**  Captain  Wybrow,  you  are  very  false. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Gilfil  that  she 
colored  last  night  when  you  leaned  over  her 
chair.  You  might  just  as  well  be  candid. 
If  your  own  mind  is  not  made  up,  pray  do 
no  violence  to  yourself.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
give  way  to  Miss  Sarti's  superior  attraotions. 
Understand  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
you  are  perfectly  at  liberty.  I  decline  any 
share  in  the  affection  of  a  man  who  forfeits 
mj  respect  by  duplicity." 

In  saying  this.  Miss  Assher  rose,  and  was 
sweeping  haughtily  out  of  the  room,  when 
Captain  Wybrow  phused  himself  before  her, 
and  took  her  hand. 

'*  Dear,  dear  Beatrice,  be  patient ;  do  not 
judge  me  so  rashly.  Sit  down  again, 
sweett"  he  added  in  a  pleading  voice,  press- 
ing both  her  hands  between  his,  and  leading 
her  back  to  the  sofa,  where  he  sat  down 
beside  her.  Miss  Assher  was  not  unwilling 
to  be  led  back  or  to  listen,  but  she  retained 
her  cold  and  haughty  expression. 

«( Can  you  not  trust  me,  Beatrice  ?  Can 
you  not  believe  me,  although  there  may  be 
things  I  am  unable  to  explain  ?  " 

**  Why  should  there  be  any  thing  you  are 
unable  to  explain?  An  honorable  man  will 
not  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  he 
cannot  explain  to  the  woman  he  seeks  to 
inake  his  wife.  He  will  not  ask  her  to 
believe  that  he  acts  properly ;  he  will  let 
her  know  that  he  does  so.    Letme  go,  sir." 


She  attempted  to  rifle,  but  be  passed  his 
hand  round  her  waist  and  detained  her. 

**  Now,  Beatrice,  dear,"  he  said  implor- 
ingly i  "can  you  not  understand  that  there 
are  things  a  man  doesn't  like  to  talk  about 
— secrets  that  he  must  keep  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  not  for  his  own  sake  ?  £very* 
thing  that  relates  to  myself  you  may  ask  me, 
but  do  not  ask  me  to  tell  other  people'a 
secrets.    Don't  you  understand  me  7  " 

'*  0  yes,"  said  Miss  Assher  scornfully,  "  I 
understand.  Whenever  vou  make  love  to  a 
woman — that  is  her  secret,  which  you  are 
bound  to  keep  for  her.  But  it  is  folly  to  be 
talking  in  this  way,  Captain  Wybrow.  It 
is  very  plain  that  there  is  some  relation  more 
than  friendship  between  you  and  Miss  Sarti. 
Since  you  cannot  explain  that  relation,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said  i)etween  us." 

<'  Confound  it,  Beatrice !  you'll  drive  me 
mad.  Can  a  fellow  help  a  girl's  falling  in 
love  with  him?  Such  things  are  always 
happening,  but  men  don't  talk  of  thenu 
These  fancies  will  spring  up  without  the 
slightest  foundation,  especially  when  a  wo- 
man sees  few  people:  they  die  out  again 
when  there  is  no  encouragement.  If  you 
could  like  me,  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
that  other  people  can ;  you  ought  to  think 
the  better  of  them  for  it." 

'*  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  Miss  Sarti 
is  in  love  with  you,  without  your  ever  having 
made  love  to  her." 

<'Do  not  press  me  to  say  such  things, 
dearest.  It  is  enough  that  you  know  I  love 
you — that  I  am  devoted  to  ypu.  You 
naughty  queen,  yon,  you  know  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  one  else  where  you  are.  You 
are  only  tormenting  me,  to  prove  your 
power  over  me.  But  don't  be  too  cruel; 
for  you  know  they  say  I  have  another  heart- 
disease  besides  love,  and  these  scenes  bring 
on  terrible  palpitations." 

<(  But  I  must  have  an  answer  to  this  one 
question,"  said  Miss  Assher,  a  little  soft- 
ened :  "  Has  there  been,  or  is  there,  any 
love  on  your  side  towards  Miss  Sarti?  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  feeliDgB,  but  I 
have  a  right 'to  know  yours." 

'<  I  like  Tina  very  mueh  ;  who  would  not 
like  suoh  a  little  simple  thing  7  You  would 
not  wiflii  me  not  to  like  her  7  But  love- 
that  is  a  very  different  afitir.  One  has  a 
brotherly  affeotion  &r*8iieh  a  womaa  aa 
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Tins ;  bat  ifc  is  onotber  aort  of  woman  tbst 
oneloTes." 

These  last  words  were  made  doubly  signifi- 
cant by  a  look  of  tenderness,  and  a  kiss 
imprinted  on  the  band  Captain  Wybrow 
held  in  his.  Miss  Assher  was  conquered. 
It  was  so  far  from  probable  that  Anthony 
should  loTe  that  pale  insignificant  little  thing 
— flo  highly  probable  that  he  should  adore 
the  beautiful  Miss  Assher.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  rather  gratifying  that  other  women 
should  be  languishing  for  her  handsome 
lover ;  he  really  was  an  exquisite  creature. 
Poor  Miss  Sarti !  Well,  she  would  get  over 
it. 

Captain  Wybrow  saw  his  advantage. 
"  Come,  sweet  love,"  he  continued,  '*  let  us 
talk  no  more  about  unpleasant  things.  You 
will  keep  Tina's  secret,  and  be  very  kind  to 
her — won't  you?T-for  my  sake.  But  you 
will  ride  oat  now  ?  See  what  a  glorious  day 
it  is  for  riding.  Let  me  order  the  horses. 
Vm  terribly  in  want,  of  the  air.  Come, 
give  me  one  foigiving  kiss,  and  say  you  will 

80-" 
Miss  Assher  complied  with  the  double 

request,  and  then  went  to  equip  herself  for 

the  ridoy  while   her  lover  walked  to  the 

stables. 

CBAPTIS  tX. 

MxARWBXu  Mr.  Gilfii,  who  bad  a  heavy 
veighl  on  hisiaind,  had  watched  for  the 
moment  when,  the  two  elder  ladies'  having 
driven  ont,  Caterina  would  probably  be 
alone  in  Lady  Cheversrs  sitting-reom.  He 
i^tai  np  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

«  Come  in,"  said  the  sweet  mellow  voise, 
always  thrilling  to  him  as  the  sonnd  of 
rippling  water  to  the  thirsty. 

He  q^tered  and  found  Caterina  standing 
in«oBeiAn|fa0ion,a8  if  she  had  been  startled 
frosA  a  veverie.  She  felt  relieved  when  she 
saw  it  was  Maynard,  but,  the  nest  moment, 
felt  a  littk  pettish  that  he  should  hi^veoome 
to  inlenrapi  and  frighten  her. 

**  O,  it  is  yon,  M^ynaid !  Do  you  want 
UdyCaMveiel?" 

"  No,  Caterina,"  he  answered  gravely ; 
'*  I  vrant  you.  I  have  something  very  par- 
tioakv  lo  mj  to  yon.  Will  you  let  mo  mi 
down  with  you  for  half  an  hour?  " 

«*  Yeo,  dear  old  presoher,"  said  Caterina, 
ntting  down  with  an  air  of  weariness; 
"what is  it?" 
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Mr.  Qilfil  plaoed  himself  oppoeite  to  her, 
and  said :  **  I  hope  you  will  not  be  hurt, 
Caterina,  by  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  yon. 
I  do  not  speak  from  any  other  feelings  than 
real  affBotion  and  anxiety  for  you.  I  pot 
every  thing  else  out-  of  the  question.  You 
know  you  are  more  to  me  than  all  the 
world ;  but  I  wiU  not  thrust  before  yon  a 
feeling  which  you  ate  unable  to  return.  I 
speak  to  you  as  a  brother-^the  old  Maynard 
that  used  to  scold  you  for  getting  your  fish- 
ing-line tangled  ten  years  ago.  You  will 
not  believe  that  I  have  any  mean,  selfish 
motive  in  mentioning  things  that  are  painQ^il 
to  you?" 

**  No ;  I  know  you  are  very  good,"  said 
Caterina,  abstractedly. 
.  ((  From  what  I  saw  yesterday  evening," 
Mr.  Gilfii  went  on,  hesitating  and  coloring 
elightly,  '*  I  am  led  to  fear — pray  forgive 
me  if  I  am  wrong,  Caterina — that  you--- 
that  Captain  Wybrow  is  base  enough  still 
to  trifle  with  your  feelings,  that  he  still 
allows  himself  to  behave  to  you  as  no  man 
ought  who  is  the  deolaied  lover  of  another 
woman." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Maynard? "  said 
Caterina,  with  anger  flashing  from  her  eyes. 
«  Do  you  mean  that  I  let  him  make  love  to 
me  ?  What  right  have  you  to  think  that  of 
me?  What  do  you  mean  that  you  saw 
yesterday  evening?  " 

'*Do  not  be  angry,  Caterina.  I  don't 
suspect  you  of  doing  wrong.  I  only  suspect 
that  heartless  puppy  of  behaving  so  as  to 
keep  awake  feelings  in  yon  that  not  only  de- 
stroy your  own  peace  of  mind,  but  may  lead  to 
very  bad  consequences  with  regard  to  others. 
I  want  to  warn  you  that  Miss  Assher  has  her 
eyes  open  on  what  passes  between  you  andi 
Captain  Wybrow,  and  I  feel  sure  she  is 
getting  jealous  of  you.  Pray  be  very  caret* ' 
fal,  Caterina,  and  try  to  behave  with  polite- 
ness  and  indifference  to  him.  You  must  sm 
by  this  time  that  he  is  not  worth  the  feeling 
you  have  given  him.  He*s  more  disturbed 
at  his  pulse  beating  one  too  many  in  a 
minute,  than  at  all  the  misery  he  has  caused 
yon  by  his  foolish  trifling." 

'*  You  ought  not  to  speak  so  of  him,  May- 
nard," said  Caterina,  passionately.    "  He  is 
not  what  you  think.    He  did  care  for  me^ ' 
he  did  love  me;  only  he  vranted  to  do  what 
his  uncle '"'■**^  " 
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<*0  to  be  sare  ?  I  know  it  is  only  from 
tbe  most  yirtaous  motivofl  that  he  does  what 
in  conveniefit  to  hhnself 

BIr.  Gilfil  paused.  He  felt  that  he  was 
getting  irritated,  and  defeating  his  own 
object.  Presently  he  eontinned  in  a  calm 
and  affootionate  tone : 

'<  I  will  say  no  more  about  what  I  thfhk 
of  him,  Caterina.  Bat  whether  ,he  loved 
yon  or  not,  his  position  now  with  Miss 
Asshcr  is  such  that  any  love  you  may 
eherish  for  him  can  bring  nothing  but  rnich 
ery.  God  knowe,  I  don't  expect  you  to 
leave  off  loving  him  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Time  and  absence,  and  trying  to  do  what  is 
right,  are  the  only  cures.  If  it  were  not 
that  Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Cheverel 
Would  be  displeased  and  puzzled  at  your 
wishing  to  leave  home  just  now,  I  would 
beg  you  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  sister.  She 
and  her  husband  ate  good  creatures,  and 
would  make  their  house  a  home  to  you. 
But  I  could  not  urge  the  thing  just  now 
without  giving  a  special  reason,  and  what 
is  most  of  all  to  be  dreaded,  is  the  raising 
of  any  suspicion  in  Sir  Christopher's  mind 
of  what  has  happened  In  the  past,  or  of 
your  present  feelings.  You  think  so  too, 
don't  you,  Tina?" 

Mr.  Gilfil  paused  again,  but  Caterina  said 
nothing.  She  was  looking  away  fVom  him, 
out  of  the  window,  and  her  eyes  were  filling 
with  tears.  He  rose,  and,  advaneing  a 
little  towards  her,  held  out  his  hand  and 
said: 

««  Forgive  me,  Caterina,  for  intruding  on 
your  feelings  in  this  way.  I  was  aftaid  you 
.  might  not  be  aware  how  Miss  Assher  watched 
yon.  Remember,  I  entreat  you,  that  the 
peace  of  the  whole  family  depends  on  your 
power  of  governing  yourself.  Only  say  you 
ibrgive  me  before  I  go." 

<*  Dear,  good  Maynard,"  she  said,  stretch- 
ing out  her  little  hand,  and  taking  two  of 
his  large  fingers  in  her  grasp,  while  her 
tears  flowed  fast ;  *<  I  am  very  cross  to  you. 
But  my  heart  is  breaking.  I  don't  know 
What  T  do.    Good-by." 

He  stooped  down,  kissed  the  little  hand, 
and  then  lefl;  the  room. 

<^  The  cursed  seoundlfel !  "  he  mutteted 
'between  his  teeth,  as  he  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him.  <•  Tf  it  Were  not  for  Sir  Christo- 
pher, I  should  like  to  pound  him  into  paste 
ito  poison  puppies  like  himself !  " 


CHAPTSR  Z. 

That  evening  Captain  Wybrow,  returning 
from  a  long  ride  with  Miss  Assher,  went  np 
to  his  dressing-room,  and  seated  himself 
with  an  air  of  considerable  lassitude  before 
his  mirror.  The  reflection  there  presented 
of  his  eiquisite  self  was  certainly  paler 
and  more  worn  than  usual,  and  might  excuse 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  first  felt  his 
pulse,  and  then  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

**  It's  a  devil  of  a  position,  this,  for  a  man 
to  be  in,"  was  the  train  of  his  thought,  as 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glass,  while  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  crossed  his 
hands   behind   his   head;    '* between  two 
jealous  women,  and  l^oth  of  them  as  ready  to 
take  fire  as  tinder.    And  in  my  state  of 
health  too !    I  should  be  glad  enough  to  run 
away  from  the  whole  a&ir,  and  go  off  to 
some  lotus-eating  place  or  other  where  there 
are  no  women,  or  only  women  who  are  too 
sleepy  to  be  jealous.    Here  am  I,  doing 
nothing  to  please  myself,  trying  to  do  the 
best  thing  for  everybody  else,  and  all  tbe 
comfort  I  get  is  to  have  fire  shot  at  me  from 
women's  eyes,  and  venom  spirted  at  me  from 
women's  tongues.    If  Beatrice  takes  another 
jealous  fit  into  her  head — and  it's  likely 
enough,  Tiua  is  so  unmanageable — ^I  don't 
know  what  storm  she  may  raise.    And  any 
hitch  in  this  marriage,  eepeoially  of  that 
sort,  might  be  a  fatal  busineis  for  the  old 
gentleman.    I  wouldn't  have  such  a  blow 
foil  upon  him  for  a  great  deal.    Beskiea,  a 
man  m«st  be  married  some  time-  in  his  lUb, 
and  I  could  hardly  do  better  than  marry 
Beatrice.    She*s  an  uncommonly  fine  wo- 
man, and  I'm  realfy  very  fond  of  her ;  and 
as  I  shall  let  her  have 'her  own  Way,  her 
temper  wtm't  signify  much.    I  i^ish   tbe 
wedding  was  over  and  done  wiUi,  for  this 
AisB  doesn't  suit  me  at  all.    I  hawm't  been 
half  BO  well  latelyi.    That  scene  about  Tina 
this  morning  quite  upset  me.    Poor  litUe 
Tina !    What  A  little  simpleton  it  was,  to 
set  her  heart  on  me  in  that  way  I    Bnt  she 
ought  to  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  things 
timid  be  diflteent.    If   she  would    but 
uttdefBtand  how  kindly  I  fisel  towards  her, 
and  make  up  her  mind  to  lodk  on  me  as  a 
friend ; — ^biit  that  is  what  one  never  oan  get 
a  woman  to  do.    Bsatriee  is  t«ry  good-na- 
tured;  I'm. sure  she  would  be    kind    to 
the  little  thing.    It  would  be  a  grs»t  e«m- 
fort  if  Tina  would  take  to  Gilfil,  If  it 
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•nlj  in  anger  agrinit  me.  He'd  make  her  a 
eapiUl  hueband,  and  I  abonld  like  to  see  the 
little  gianbopper  happy.  If  I  bad  been  in 
a  difierenl  position,  I  would  oextainly  have 
BMiried  her  jnjself,  but  that  waa  out  of. 
the  qoeetion,  with  my  responeibilities  tp  Sir 
Gkri^pher.  I  think  a  little  pertniaekMi 
from  my  nnele  would  bring  her  to  aooept 
Qilfil ;  I  kn9w  she  would  never  be  able  to 
oppose  my  uncle's  wishes.  And  if  they 
wore  once  married  i  she's  such  a  loving 
little  ibing,  she  would  soon  be  billing  and 
oooing  with  'him  as  if  she  had  never  known 
aie«  It  would  certainly  be  the  best  thing 
for  her  happiness  if  that  marriage  were  has- 
tened. Heigho !  Those  are  lucky  fellows 
that  have  no  women  falling  in  love  with 
them.    It*s  a  confounded  responsibility." 

At  this  point  in  his  meditations  ho  turned 
his  head  a  little,  so  as  to  get  a  three-quarter 
view  of.  his  face.  Clearly  it  was  the ''  done 
infeUce  delta  beikzza  "  that  laid  these  oner- 
ous datiea  upon  him^-an  idea  which  natu- 
vally  BOggested  that  he  should  ring  for  his 
valet. 

For  the  next  few  days,  however,  there 
was  soch  a  cessation  of  threatening  i^mp- 
toms  as  to  allay  the  anxiety  both  of  Cap- 
tain Wybrow  and  Mr.  Gilfil.  All  earthly 
things  have  their  loll:  even  on  nights  when 
the  most  unappeasable  wind  is  raging,  there 
will  be  a  moment  of  stillness  before  it 
erashes  among  the  boughs  again,  and  storms 
against  the  windows,  and  howls  like  a  thou- 
sand lost  dooMins  through  the  key-holes. 

Miss  Assher  appeared  to  be  in  the  highest 
goodrhomor;  Captain  Wybrow  was  more 
sflsidaous  than  usual,  and  was  very  circum- 
spect in  bis  behavior  %o  Caterina,  on  whom 
Hiss  Assher  bestowed  unwonted  attentions. 
The  weftther  was  brilliant ;  there  were  rid- 
ing eaearsionB  in  the  mornings  and  dinner^ 
parties  in  the  evenings.  Consultations  in 
the  ISbvary  between  Sir  Christopher  and 
Lady  Assher  seemed  to  be  leading  to  a  satis- 
&otofy  result ;  and  it  was  understood  that 
this  viait  at  Cheverel  Manor  would  terminate 
in  another  fortnight,  when  the  preparations 
for  the  wedding  woold  be  carried  forward 
with  all  dispateh  at  Farleigh.  The  baronet 
seemed  every  day  more  radiant.  Accus- 
tomed to  view  people  who  entered  into  his 
plans  by  the  plessant  light  which  his  own 
stiong  will  tnd  bright  hopefulness  were 
always  oasting  on  ttie  future,  he.  saw  noth- 


ing but  personal  ohanns  and  promisiag  do- 
mestic qualities  in  Miss  AJnher,  whose 
quickness  of  eye  and  taste  in  externals 
formed  a  real  ground  of  sympatlgr  between 
her  and  Sir  Christopher.  Lady  Cheverel's 
enthusiasm  never  rose  above  the  temperate 
mark  of  calm  satisfaction,  and  having  quite 
her  share  of  the  critical  acumen  which  ohar- 
aoterins  the  mutual  estimates  of  the  foir 
sex,  she  had  a  more  moderate  opinion  of 
Miss  Assher's  qualities.  She  suspected  that 
the  fair  Beatrice  bad  a  sharp  and  imperious 
temper ;  and  being  herself,  on  principle  and 
by  habitual  self-command,  the  most  defer- 
ential of  wives,  she  noticed  with  disapproval  * 
Miss  Assher's  occasional  air  of  authority 
towards  Captain  Wybrow.  A  proud  wo- 
man who  has  learned  to  submit,  carries  all 
her  pride  to  the  reinforcement  of  her  sub- 
mission, and  looks  down  with  severe  superi- 
ority on  all  feminine  assumption  as  *'  unbe- 
coming." Lady  Cheverel,  however,  eon- 
fined  her  criticisms  to  the  privacy  of  her 
own  thoughts,  and,  with  a  reticence  which 
I  fear  may  seem  incredible,  did  not  hse  them 
as  a  means  of  disturbing  her  husband's 
complacency. 

And  Caterina?  How  did  .she  pass  these 
sunny  autumn  days,  in  which  the  skies 
seemed  to  be  smiling  on  the  family  gladness? 
To  her  the  change  in  Mies  Assher's  manner 
was  unaccountable.  Those  compassionate 
attentions,  those  smiling  oondescensionB, 
were  torture  to  Caterina,  who  was  constantly 
tempted  to  repulse  them  with  anger.  She 
thought :  **  Perhaps  Anthony  has  told  her 
to  be  kind  to  poor  Tina.  This  was  an  in- 
sult. He  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
mere  presence  of  Miss  Assher  was  painful 
to  her,  that  Mies  Assher's  smiles  scorched 
her,  that  Miss  Assher's  kind  words  were 
like  poison-stings  inflaming  her  to  madness. 
And  he — ^Anthony — ^he  was  evidently  re- 
penting of  the  tenderness  he  had  boon  be- 
trayed into  that  rooming  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  was  cold  and  distant  and  civil  to 
her,  to  ward  off  Beatrice's  suspicions,  and 
Beatrice  could  be  so  gracious  now^  because 
she  was  sure  of  Anthony^s  entire  devotion. 
Well !  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  and  she  ought 
not  to  wish  it  otherwise.  And  yet — 0,  he 
was  cruel  to  her.  She  could 'never  have  be- 
haved s6  to  him.  To  make  her  love  him  so 
-^to  speak  soch  tender  worda-*-to  give  her 
such  caremesi  and  tfaeti  to  behaveiui  if  soch 
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tbingB  had  never  been.  He  had  given  her 
the  poison  that  eeemed  so  sweet  vrhile  she 
was  drinking  it,  and  now  it  was  in  her 
blood,  and  she  was  helpless." 

With  this  tempest  pent  up  in  her  bosom, 
the  poor  child  went  up  to  her  room  every 
night,  and  there  it  all  burst  forth.  There, 
with  loud  whispers  and  sobs,  restlessly  pac- 
ing up  and  down,  lying  on  the  hard  floor, 
courting  cold  and  weariness,  she  told  to  the 
pitiful  listening  night  the  anguish  which  she 
could  pour  into  no  mortal  ear.  But  always 
sleep  came  at  last,  and  always  in  the  morning 
the  reactive  calm  that  enabled  her  to  live 
through  the  day. 

It  is  amazing  how  long  a  young  frame  will 
go  on  battling  with  this  sort  of  secret 
wretchedness,  and  yet  show  no  traces  of  the 
conflict  for  any  but  sympathetic  eyes.  The 
very  delicacy  of  Cat^rina's  usual  appearance, 
her  natural  paleness  and  habitudly  <|uiet 
mouse-like  ways,  made  any  symptoms  of 
fatigue  and  sufiering  less  noticeable.  And 
her  singing — the  one  thing  in  which  she 
ceased  to  be  passive,  and  became  prominent 
— ^lost  none  of  its  energy.  She  sometimes 
wondered  herself  how  it  was  that,  whether 
she  felt  sad  or  angry,  crushed  with  the  sense 
of  Anthony's  indifference,  or  burning  with 
impatience  under  Miss  Assher's  attentions, 
it  was  always  a  relief  to  her  to  sing.  Those 
full  deep  notes  she  sent  forth  seemed  to  be 
lifting  the  pain  from  her  heart — seemed  to 
be  carrying  away  the  madness  from  her 
brain. 

Thus  Lady  Cheverel  noticed  no  change  in 
Caterina,  and  it  was  only  Mr.  Gilfil  who 
discerned  with  anxiety  the  feverish  spot  that 
sometimes  rose  on  her  cheek,  the  deepening 
violet  tint  under  her  eyes,  and  the  strange 
absent  glance,  the  unhealthy  glitter  of  the 
beautiful  eyes  themselves. 

But,  alas !  those  agitated  nights  were  pro- 
ducing a  more  fatal  effect  than  was  repre- 
sented by  these  slight  outward  changes. 

CHAPTER  zi. 

Thb  following  Sunday,  the  morning  being 
rainy,  it  was  determined  that  the  family 
should  not  go  to  Cumbermoor  Church  as 
usual,  but  that  Mr.  Gilfil,  who  had  only  an 
afUmoon  service  at  his  curacy,  should  con- 
duct the  morning  service  in  the  chapel. 

Just  before  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven, 
Ctterina  came  down  into  the  drawing-room, 


looking  so  unusually  ill  as  to  call  forth  an 
anxious  inquiry  from  Lady  Cheverel,  who, 
on  learning  that  she  had  a  severe  headache, 
insisted  that  she  should  not  attend  service, 
and  at  once  packed  her  up  comfortably  on  a 
sofa  near  the  fire,  putting  a  volume  of  Til- 
lotson's  Sermons  into  her  hands,  as  appro- 
priate reading,  if  Caterina  should  feel  equal 
to  that  means  of  edification. 

Excellent  medicine  for  the  mind  are  the 
good  archbishop's  sermons,  but  a  medicine, 
unhappily,  not  suited  to  Tina's  case.  She 
sat  with  the  book  open  on  her  knees,  her 
dark  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  portrait  of 
that  handsome  Lady  Cheverel,  wife  of  the 
notable  Sir  Anthony.  She  gazed  at  the  pic- 
ture without  thinking  of  it,  and  the  fair 
blonde  dume  seemed  to  look  down  on  her 
with  that  benignant  unconcern,  that  mild 
wonder,  with  which  happy  self-possessed 
women  are  apt  to  look  down  on  their  agitated 
and  weaker  sisters. 

Caterina  was  thinking  of  the  near  future 
^-of  the  wedding  that  was  so  soon  to  come— 
of  all  she  would  have  to  live  through  in  the 
next  months. 

**  I  wish  I  could  be  very  ill,  and  die  befere 
then,"  she  thought.  "When  people  get 
very  ill,  they  don't  mind  about  thingB.  Poor 
Patty  Richards  looked  so  happy  when  she 
was  in  a  decline.  She  didn't  seem  to  care 
any  more  about  her  lover  that  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to,  and  she  liked  the 
smell  of  the  flowers  so  that  I  used  to  take  her. 
0,  if  I  could  but  like  any  thing— if  Iconld 
but  think  about  any  thing  else !  If  theae 
dreadful  feelings  would  go  away,  I  woufdn't 
mind  about  not  being  happy.  I  wonldn't 
want  any  thing — and  I  could  do' what  would 
please  Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Cheverel. 
But  when  that  rage  and  anger  comes  into 
me,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  don't  fed 
the  ground  under  me ;  I  only  feel  my  head 
and  heart  beating,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  most 
do  something  dreadful.  0!  I  wonder  if  qaj 
one  ever  felt  like  me  before.  I  must  be  very 
wicked.  But  God  will  have  pity  on  me ;  He 
knows  all  I  have  to  bear." 

In  this  way  the  time  wore  on  till 
heard  the  sound  of  voices  along  the 
and  became  conscious  that  the  volume  7>f 
Tillotson  had  slipped  on  the  floor.  She  had 
only  just  picked  it  up,  and  seen  with  alarm 
that  the  pages  were  b«)t,wlien  Lady  Aashar. 
Beatrice,  and  Captain  ^ybrow  enteced*  all 
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with  that  brisk  and  cheerful  air  which  a 
Knnon  is  often  observed  to  prodace  when  it 
II  quite  finished. 

Lady  Assher  at  once  came  and  seated  her- 
eelf  by  Caterina.  Her  ladyship  had  been 
considerably  refreshed  by  a  doze,  and  was  in 
great  force  for  monologue. 

*'  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Sarti,  and  how  do 
jou  feel  now? — ^a  little  better,  I  see.  I 
thought  you  would  be,  sitting  quietly  here. 
These  headaches,  now,  are  all  from  weak- 
nesi.  You  must  not  over-exert  yourself,  and 
yon  must  take  bitters.  I  used  to' have  just 
the  same  sort  of  headaches  when  I  was  your 
age,  and  old  Dr.  Sinsnick  used  to  say  to  my 
mo^er,  *  Madam,  what  your  daughter  suf- 
fers from  is  weakness.'  He  was  such  a 
carious  old  man,  was  Dr.  Sinsnick.  But  I 
wish  yoa  could  have  heard  the  sermon  this 
morning.  Such  an  excellent  sermon !  It 
was  abont  the  ten  yirgms :  five  of  them  were 
foolish,  and  five  were  clever,  you  know ;  and 
Mr.  Gilfil  explained  all  that.  What  a  very 
pleasant  young  man  he  is! — so  very  quiet 
ftnd  agreeable,  and  such  a  good  hand  at  whist. 
I  wish  we  had  him  at  Farleigh.  Sir  John 
would  have  liked  him  beyond  any  thing ;  he 
is  so  good-tempered  at  cards,  and  he  was 
inch  a  man  for  cards,  was  Sir  John.  And 
our  rector  is  a  very  irritable  man ;  he  can't 
bear  to  lose  his  money  at  cards.  I  don't 
think  a  clergyman  ought  to  mind  about  los- 
ing his  money :  do  you  ?— do  you  now  ?  " 

**■  O  pray,  Lady  Assher,"  interposed  Bea- 
trice, in  her  nsual  tone  of  superioriiy,  **  do 
not  weary  poor  Caterina  with  such  uninter- 
esting questions.  Your  head  seems  very  bad 
■till,  dear,"  she  continued,  in  a  condoling 
tone,  to  Caterina ;  "  do  take  my  vinaigrette, 
and  keep  it  in  your  pocket.  It  will  perhaps 
refresh  yon  now  and  then." 

"No,  thank  you,"  answered  Caterina; 
<*  I  will  not  take  it  away  from  you." 

*<  Indeed,  dear,  I  never  use  it ;  you  must 
take  it,"  Miss  Assher  persisted,  holding  it 
close  to  Tina's  hand. — She  colored  deeply, 
pushed  the  vinaigrette  away  with  some  im- 
patience, and  said :  *<  Thank  you,  I  never  use 
those  things.    I  don't  like  vinaigrettes.'^ 

Miss  Assher  returned  the  vinaigrette  to  her 
pocket  in  surprised  and  haughty  silence,  and 
Captain  AVybrow,  who  had  looked  on  in  some 
alarm,  said  hastily :  "  See !  it  is  quite  bright 
out  of  doors  now.  There  is  time  for  a  walk 
before  luncheon.    Come,  Beatrice,  put  on 


your  hat  and  cloak,  and  let  ns  have  half  an 
hour's  walk  on  the  gravel." 

"  Yes,  do,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Assher, 
'*  and  I  will  go  and  see  if  Sir  Christopher  is 
having  his  walk  in  the  gallery." 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind 
the  two  ladies,  Captain  Wybrow,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fire,  turned  towards 
Caterina  and  said  in  a  tone  of  earnest  remon- 
strance :  '*  My  dear  Cateriua,  let  me  beg  of 
you  to  exercise  more  control  over  j6mt  feel- 
ings ;  you  are  really  rude  to  Miss  Assher, 
and  I  can  see  that  she  is  quite  hurt.  Con- 
sider how  strange  your  behavior  must  appear 
to  her.  She  will  wonder  what  can  be  the 
cause  of  it.  Come,  dear  Tina,"  he  added, 
approaching  her,  and  attempting  to  take  her 
hand ;  **  for  your  own  sake  let  me  entreat 
you  to  receive  her  attentions  politely.  She 
really  feels  very  kindly  towards  you,  and  I 
should  be  so  happy  to  see  you  friends." 

Caterina  was  already  in  such  a  state  of 
diseased  susceptibility  that  the  most  inno- 
cent words  from  Captain  Wybrow  would 
have  been  irritating  to  her,  as  the  whirr  of 
the  most  delicate  wing  will  afflict  a  nervous 
patient.  But  this  tone  of  benevolent  re- 
monstrance was  intolerable.  He  had  in- 
flicted a  great  and  unrepei^^  injury  on  her, 
and  now  he  assumed  an  air  of  benevolence 
towards  her.  This  was  a  new  outrage. 
His  profession  of  good-will  was  insolence. 

Caterina  snatched  away  her  hand  and  said 
indignantly : '"  Leave  me  to  myself.  Captain 
Wybrow !     I  do  not  disturb  you." 

**  Caterina,  why  will  you  be  so  violent— 
so  unjust  to  me !  It  is  for  you  that  I  feel 
anxious.  Miss  Assher  has  already  noticed 
how  strange  your  behavior  is  both  to  her  and 
me,  and  it  puts  me  into 'a  very  difficult  posi- 
tion.    What  can  I  say  to  her?  " 

'*Sayt"  Caterina  burst  forth,  with 
intense  bitterness,  risingi  and  moving  towards 
the  door;  ** say  that  I  am  a  poor,  silly  girl, 
and  have  fallen  in  love  with  you,  and  am 
jealous  of  her ;  but  that  you  have  never  had 
any  feeling  but  pity  for  me — ^you  have  never 
behaved  with  any  thing  more  than  friendli- 
ness to  me.  Tell  her  that,  and  she  will 
think  all  the  better  of  you." 

Tina  uttered  this  as  the  bitterest  sarcasm 
her  ideas  would  furnish  her  with,  not  hav- 
ing  the  faintest  suspicion  that  the  sarcasm 
derived  any  of  its  bitterness  from  truth. 
Underneath  all  her  sense  of  wrong,  which 
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was  rather  instinotive  Iban  refleetive^-under- 
neath  all  the  madness  of  her  jealoasjr,  and 
her  iiDgovemable  impalses  of  resealment  and 
Tiodictiyeness — underneath  all  this  scorching 
passion  there  were  still  left  some  hidden 
crystal  dews  of  trust,  of  self-reproof,  of 
belief  that  Anthony  was  trying  to  do  the 
right.  Love  had  not  all  gone  to  feed  the 
fires  of  hatred.  Tina  still  trusted  that 
Anthony  felt  more  for  her  than  he  seemed  to 
feel ;  she  was  still  far  from  suspecting  him 
of  a  wrong  which  a  woman  resents  even 
mere  than  inconstancy.  And  she  threw  out 
this  taunt  simply  as  the  most  intense  expres- 
sion she  could  find  for  the  anger  of  the 
moment. 

As  she  stood  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  her  little  body  trembling  under  the 
shock  of  passions  too  strong  for  it,  her  very 
lips  pule,  and  her  eyes  gleaming,  the  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Assher  appeared,  tall, 
blooming,  and  splendid,  in  her  walking  cos- 
tume. As  she  entered,  her  face  wore  the 
smile  -appropriate  to  the  exits  and  entrances 
of  a  young  lady  who  feels  that  her  presence 
is  an  interesting  fact ;  but  the  next  moment 
she  looked  at  Caterina  with  grave  surprise, 
and  then  threw  a  glance  of  angry  suspicion 
at  Captain  Wyb^ow,  who  wore  an  air  of 
weary  vexation. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  too  much' engaged  to 
walk  out.  Captain  Wybrow?  I  will  go 
alone.''    • 

**No,  no,  I'm  coming,"  he  answered, 
hurryiug  towards  her,  and  leading  her  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  poor  Caterina  to  feel 
all  the  reaction  of  shame  and  self-reproach 
afUr  her  outburst  of  passion. 

,  CBAFTSR    XII. 

'*  Prat,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  next 
scene  in  the  drama  between  you  and  Miss 
Sarti?  "  said  Miss  Assher  to  Captain  Wy- 
brow  as  soon  as  they  were  out  on  the  gravel. 
'*  It  would  be  agreeable  to  have  some  idea 
of  what  is  coming." 

Captain  Wybrow  was  silent.  He  felt  oat 
of  humor,  wearied,  annoyed.  There  come 
moments  when  one  almost  determines  never 
again  to  oppose  any  thing  but  dead  silence 
to  an  angry  woman.  '*  Now  then,  confound 
it,"  he  said  to  himself,  '*  Vox  going  to  be 
battered  on  tlie  other  Bank."  He  looked 
resolutely  at  the  horizon,  with  something 
more  like  a  frovra  on  his  face  than  Beatrice 
had  ever  seen  there. 


After  a  pause  of  two  or  three  misntes, 
she  continued,  in  a  still  haughtier  tone,  "  I 
suppose  you  are  aware.  Captain  Wybrow, 
that  I  expect  an  explanation  of  what  I  have 
just  seen." 

"  I  have  no  explanation,  my  dear  Bea- 
trice," he  answered  at  last,  making  a  strong 
eflbrt  over  himself,  '*  except  what  I  hare 
already  given  you.  I  hoped  you  would  never 
recur  to  the  subject." 

**  Your  explanation,  however,  is  very  far 
from  satisfactory.  I  ean  only  say  Uiat  the 
airs  Miss  Sarti  thinks  herself  aentitled  to  pat 
on  towards  yoo,  are  qnite  incompatible  with 
youip  position  as  regards  me.  And  her  be- 
havior to  me  is  most  insulting.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  'stay  in  the  house  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  mamma  must  state  the 
reasons  to  Sir  Christopher." 

"Beatrice,"  said  Captain  Wybrow,  hie 
irritation  giving  way  to  alarm,  "I  beseech 
you  to  be  patient,  and  exercise  your  good  feel« 
ings  in  this  afikir.  It  is  very  painful,  I 
know.  But  I  am  sure  you  wt)uld  be  griered 
to  injure  poor  Caterina^— to  bring  down  my 
uncle's  anger  upon  her.  Consider  what  a 
poor  little  dependent  thing  she  is." 

"It  is  very  adroit  of  you  to  make  these 
eVaaons,  but  do  not  suppose  that  they  de- 
ceive me.  Miss  Sarti  would  never  d«*e  to 
behave  to  you  as  she  does,  if  you  had  not 
flirted  with  her,  or  made  bve  to  her.  I 
suppose  she  conmders  your  engagement  to 
me  a  breach  of  faith  to  her.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  certainly,  for  making  tue 
Miss  Sarti's  rival.  You  have  told  me  a  fklse^ 
hood^  Captain  Wybrow." 

'*  Beatrice,  I  solemnly  declare  to  yoa  that 
Caterina  is  nothing  more  to  me  than  a  gtrl  I 
naturally  feel  kindly  to— as  a  fiivorite  of  my 
uncle's,  and  a  nice  little  thing  enough.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  her  married  to  Gilfil 
to-morrow ;  that's  a  good  proof  that  I'm 
not  in  love  with  her,  I  should  think.  As 
to  the  past,  I  may  have  shown  her  fittle 
attentions,  which  she  has  exaggerated  and 
misinterpreted.  What  man  is  not  liiible  to 
that  sort  6f  thmg  1  " 

*'  But  what  can  she  found  her  behavior 
on!  What  had  she  been  saying  to  yon 
this  morning  to  make  her  tremble  and  tiirti 
pale  in  that  waj^!  " 

"0,1  don't  know.  I  just  said  sometbini^ 
about  her  behaving  peevishly.  With  that 
Italian   blood  of  hers,  there's  no  knovring 
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haw  she  may  take  what  one  aajs.  She's  a 
fieisce  little  ihiog,  thoagh  she  seems  so  quiet 
geDeraUj." 

'*  But  she  ought  to  be  made  to  know  how 
onbecomiog  and  indelicate  her  condact  is. 
For  my  part,  I  wonder  Lady  Oheverel  has 
not  noticed  her  short  answers  and  the  airs 
she  puts  on." 

*'  Let  me  b^  of  yon,  Beatrice,  not  to  bint 
soy  thing  of  the  kind  to  Lady  Cheverel. 
Yon  moat  haye  observed  how  strict  my  aunt 
is.  It  never  enters  her  head  that  a  girl  can 
be  in'loTe  with  a  man  who  has  not  made  her 
an  offer." 

"Well,  I  shall  let  Miss  Sarti  know  myself 
that  I  have  observed  her  conduct.  It  will 
be  only  a  charity  to  her." 

"  Nay,  dear,  that  will  be  «doing  nothing 
but  harm.  Caterina's  temper  is  peculiar. 
The  beat  thing  you  can  do  will  be  to  leave 
her  to  herself  as  much  as  poesible.  It  will 
all  wear  off.  I*ve  no  doubt  she'll  be  mar- 
ried to  Gilfil  before  long.  Girls'  fancies  are 
easily  diverted  >from  one  object  to  another. 
By  Jove,  what  a  rate  my  heart  is  galloping 
at !  Tbeae  confounded  palpitations  get  worK 
instead  of  better." 

TboB  ended  the  conversation,  so  far  as  it 
oonoemed  Caterina,  not  without  leaving  a 
distiDCt  resolution  in  Captain  Wybrow's  mind 
—a  resolution  carried  into  effect  the  next 
day,  when  be  was  in  the  library  with  Sir 
Christopher  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  some 
arrangements  about  the  approaching  mar- 
riage. 

**  By  the  by,"  he  said  carelessly,  when  the 
business  came  to  a  pause,  and  he  was  saun- 
tering round  the  room  with  his  Ijaqds  in  his 
coat-pockets,  surveying  the  backs  of  the 
books  that  lined  the  walls,  "  when  is  the 
wedding  betvreen  Gilfil  and  Caterina  to  come 
off,  sir?  I've  a  fellow-feeling  for  a  poor 
devil  80  many  fathoms  deep  in  love  as  May- 
sard.  Why  shouldn't  tlieir  marriage  hap- 
pen as  soon  as  ours  1  I  suppose  he  has  eome 
to  ao  understanding  with  Tina?  " 

''Why,"  sud  Sir  Christopher,  "I  did 
think  of  letting  the  thing  be  until  old  Crich- 
ley  died  ;  he  can't  hold  out  very  long,  poor 
fellow ;  and  then  Maynard  might  have  en- 
tered into  matrimony  and  the  rectory  both  at 
once.  But,  after  all,  thai  really  is  no  good 
resBOQ  for  waiting.  There  is  no  need  for 
them  to  leave  the  Manor  when  they  are  mai^ 
tied.     The  little  monkey  is  quite  old  enough. 


It  would  be  pretty  to  see  her  a  matron,  with 
a  baby  about  the  size  of  a  kitten  in  her 
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arms. 

**  I  think  that  system  of  waiting  is  always 
bad.  And  if  I  can  further  any  settlement 
you  would  like  to  make  on  Caterina,  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  carry  out  your  wishes." 

**  My  dear  boy,  that's  very  good  of  you ; 
but  Maynard  will  have  enough  ;  and  from 
what  I  know  of  him — and  I  know  him  well-^ 
I  think  he  would  rather  provide  for  Caterina 
himself.  However,  now  you  have  put  this 
matter  into  my  head,  I  begin  to  blame  myself 
for  not  having  thought  of  it  before.  I've 
been  so  wrapt  up  in  Beatrice  and  yon,  you 
rascal,  that  I  had  really  forgotten  poor  May- 
nard. And  he's  oldei  than  you — it's  high 
time  he  was  settled  in  life  as  a  family  man." 

Sir  Christopher  paused,  took  snuff  in  a 
meditative  manner,  and  presently  said,  more 
to  himself  than  to  Anthony,  who  was  hum- 
ming a  tune  at  the  far  end  of  the  room : 
**  Yes,  yes.  It  will  be  a  capital  pla^  to  fin* 
ish  off  all  our  family  business  at  once." 

Riding  out  with  Miss  Assber  the  same 
morning,  Captain  Wybrow  mentioned  to  her 
incidentally,  that  Sir  Christopher  was  anxious 
to  bring  about  the  wedding  betvreen  Qilfl 
and  Caterina  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  he, 
for  his  part,  should  do  all  he  couhi  to  further 
the  affair.  .  It  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  Tina,  in  whose  welfare  he  was 
really  interested. 

With  Sir  Christopher  there  was  never  any 
long  interval  t)etween  purpose  and  execution. 
He  made  up  his  mind  promptly,  and  he  acted 
promptly.  '  On  rising  from  luncheon,  he  said 
to  Mr.  Gilfil :  "  Come  with  me  into  the  libra- 
ry, Maynard.  I  want  to  haYC  a  word  with 
you," 

*'  Maynard,  my  boy,"  he  began,  as  soon 
as  they  were  seated,  tapping  his  snuff-box, 
and  looking  radiant  at  the  idea  of  the  unex- 
pected pleasure  he  was  about  to  give,  "  why 
shouldn't  we  have  two  happy  couples  instead 
of  one,  before  the  autumn  is  over,  eh  1  " 

"Ehl"  he  repeated,  afler  a  moment's 
pause,  lengthening  out  the  monosyllable,  tak- 
ing a  slow  pinch,  and  looking  up  at  Maynard 
with  a  sly  smile. 

<*  I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand 
you,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Gilfil,  who  felt  an- 
noyed at  the  consciousness  that  he  was  turn- 
ing pale. 

<*  Not  understand  me,  you  rogue?    Ton 
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know  Tery  well  whose  happineas  lies  nearest 
to  my.  heart  after  Anthony's.  Yoa  know 
you  let  me  into  your  secrets  long  ago,  so 
there's  no  confession  to  make.  Tina's  qui^ 
old  enough  to  be  a  grave  little  wife  now ;  and 
though  the  rectory's  not  ready  for  you,  that's 
no  matter.  My  lady  and  I  shall  feel  all  the 
more  comfortable  for  having  you  with  us. 
We  should  miss  our  little  singing-bird  if  we 
lost  her  all  at  once." 

Mr.  Gilfil  felt  hhnself  in  a  painfully  diffi- 
cult position.  He  dreaded  that  Sir  Christo- 
pher should  surmise  or  discover  the  true  state 
of  Caterina's  feelings,  and  yet  he  was  obliged 
to  make  those  feelings  the  ground  of  his 
reply. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  at  last  said  with  some 
effort,  "  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  not 
alive  to  your  goodness— that*  I  am  not  grate- 
ful for  your  fatherly  interest  in  my  l^appi- 
ness;  but  I  fear  that  Caterina's  feelings 
towards  me  are  not  such  as  to  wiurrant  the 
hope  that  she  would  accept  a  proposal  of 
marriage  from  me." 

*'  Have  you  ever  asked  her  1  " 

"No,  sir.  But  wo  often  know  these 
things  too  well  without  asking." 

''Pooh,  pooh!  The  little  monkey  must 
love  you.  Why,  you  were  her  first  playfel- 
low ;  and  I  remember  she  used  to  cry  if  you 
cut  your  finger.  Besides,  she  has  always 
silently  admitted  that  you  were  her  lover. 
You  know  I  have  always  spoken  of  you  to 
her  in  that  light.  I  took  it  for  granted  you 
had  settled  the  business  between  yourselves ; 
so  did  Anthony.  Anthony  thinks  she's  in 
love  with  you,  and  he  has  young  eyes,  which 
are  apt  enough  to  see  clearly  in  these  mat- 
ters. He  was  talking  to  me  about  it  this 
morning,  and  pleased  me  very  much  by  the 
friendly  interest  he  showed  in  yoa  and 
Tina." 

The  blood — more  than  was  vninted — crushed 
back  to  Mr.  Qilfil's  face ;  he  set  his  teeth  and 
clenched  his  hands  In  the  eflfort  to  repress 
a  burst  of  indignation.  Sir  Christopher  no- 
ticed the  flush,  but  thought  it  indicated  the 
fluctuation  of  hope  and  fear  about  Caterina. 
He  went  on : 

"  You're  too  modest  by  half,  Maynard. 
A  fellow  who  can  take  a  five-barred  gate  as 
you  can,  ought  not  to  be^so  faint-hearted. 
if  yon  can't  speak  to  her  yourself,  leave  me 
to  talk  to  her." 

**Sir  Christopher^"  said  poor  Maynard 


earnestly,  "  I  shall  really  feel  it  the  greatest 
kindness  you  can  posubly  show  me,  not  to 
mention  this  subject  to  Caterina  at  present 
I  think  such  a  proposal,  made  prematarelj, 
might  only  alienate  her  from  me." 
.  Sir  Christopher  was  getting  a  little  dis- 
pleased at  this  contradiction.  His  tone  be- 
came a  little  sharper  as  he  said,  ''Have you 
any  grounds  to  state  for  this  opinion,  beyond 
your  general  notion  that  Tina  is  not  enoagh 
in  love  with  you?" 

"  I  can  state  none  beyond  my  own  very 
strong  impression  that  she  does  not  love  me 
well  enough  to  marry  me." 

"Then  I  think  that  ground  is  wortb 
nothing  at  all.  I  am  tolerably  correct  in  my 
judgment  bf  people  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  very 
much  deceived  in  Tiifa,  she  looks  forward  to 
nothing  else  but  to  your  being  her  husband. 
Leave  me  to  manage  the  matter  as  I  think 
best.  You  may  rely  on  me  that  I  shall  do 
no  harm  to  your  cause,  Maynard." 

Mr.  Qilfil,  afraid  to  say  mone,  yet  wretched 
in  the  prospect  of  what  might  result  from 
Sir  Christopher's  determination,  quitted  the 
library  in  a  state  of  mingled  indignatiop 
against  Captain  WybroWj  and  distres  for 
himself  and  Caterina.  What  would  she 
think  of  him  ?  She  might  suppose  that  ha 
had  instigated  or  sanciaoned  Sir  Christopher's 
proceedings.  He  should  perhaps  not  bare 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  on  the 
subject  in  time  ;  he  would  write  her  a  note, 
and  carry  it  up  to  her  room  after  the  dress- 
ing-bell had  rung.  No,  that  would  a^tate 
her,  and  unfit  her  for  appearing  at  dinner, 
and  passing  the  evening  calmly.  He  would 
defer  it  till  bedtime.  After  prayers,  he  con^ 
trived  to  lead  her  back  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  to  put  a  letter  in  her  hand.  She  carried 
it  up  to  her  own  room,  wondering^  and  there 
read : 

"Dear  Caterina,— Do  not  suspect  for  a 
a  moment  that  any  thing  Sir  Christopher 
may  say  to  you  about  our  marring  has  been 
prompted  by  me.  I  have  done  all  I  dare  do 
to  dissuade  him  from  ureing  the  subject,  ana 
have  only  been  prevented  from  sneaking  moro 
strongly  by  the  dread  of  provoking  questions 
which  I  could  not  answer  without  causing 
you  fresh  misery.  I  write  this,  both  to  pr^ 
pare  you  for  any  thing  Sir  Christopher  may 
say,  and  to  assure  you — but  I  nope  yo 
already  believe  it— that  your  feelmgs  aw 
sacred  to  me.  I  would  rather  part  with  toe 
dearest  hope  of  my  life  than  be  the  means 
of  adding  to  your  trouble. 
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"  It  18  Captain  Wybrow  who  has  prompted 
Sir  Christopher  to  take  ujp  the  eabjeot  at  this 
moment.  I  tell  you  this,  to  save  you  from 
hearing  it  soddenly  when  you  are  with  Sir 
Christopher.  You  see  now  what  sort  of 
stuff  that  dastard's  heart  is  made  of.  iSrust 
in  me  always,  dearest  Caterina,  as — what- 
ever may  como— your  faithful  friend  and 
brother,  Maykakd  Gilfil." 

Caterina  was  at  first  too  terribly  stung  by 
the  words  about  Captain  Wybrow  to  think 
of  the  difficulty  which  threatened  her—to 
think  either  of  what  Sir  Christopher  would 
say  to  her,  or  of  what  she  could  say  in  reply. 
Bitter  sense  of  injury,  fierce  resentment,  left 
no  room  for  fear.  With  the  poisoned  gai^ 
ment  upon  him,  the  victim  writh€|3  under  the 
torture — he  has  no  thought  of  the  coming 
death. 

Anthony  could  do  this!— Of  this  there 
could  be  no  explanation  but  the  coolest  con- 
tempt for  her  feelings,  the  basest  sacrifice  of 
all  the  consideration  and  tenderness  he 
owed  her  to  the  ease  of  his  position  with 
Miss  Assher.  No.  It  was  worse  than  that ; 
it  was  deliberate,  gratuitous  cruelty.  He 
wanted  to  show  her  how  he  despised  her ; 
he  wanted  to  make  her  ieel  her  folly  in  hav- 
ing ever  believed  that  he  loved  her. 

The  last  crystal  drops  of  trust  and  tender- 
ness, she  thought,  were  dried  up ;  all  was 
parched,  fiery  hatred.  Now  shovneed  no 
longer  check  her  resentment  by  the  fear  of 
doing  him  an  injustice ;  he  had  trifled  with 
her,  as  Maynard  had  said ;  he  had  been  reck- 
less of  her ;  and  now  he  was  base  and  cruel. 
She  hod  cause  enough  for  her  bitterness  and 
anger ;  they  were  not  so  wicked  as  they  had 
seemed  to  her. 

As  these  thoughts  were  hurrying  after 
each  other  like  so  many  sharp  throbs  of 
fevered  pain,  she  shed  no  tear.  She  paced 
restlessly  to  and  fro,  as  her  habit  was — ^her 
hands  clenched,  her  eyes  gleaming  fiercely 
and  wandering  uneasily,  as  if  in  search  of 
something  on  which  she  might  throw  herself 
like  a  tigress. 

*'If  I  Qpuld  speak  to  him,"  she  whis- 
pered, <<  and  tell  him  I  hate  him,  I  despise 
him,  I  loathe  him!  '* 

Suddenly,  as  if  a  new  thought  had  struck 
her,  she  drew  a  key  from  her  pocket,  and 
unlocking  an  inlaid  desk  where  she  stored 
lip  her  keepsakes,  took  from  it  a  small 
miniature.  It  was  in  a  very  slight  gold 
frame,  with  a  ring  to  it,  as  if  intended  to  be  [ 


worn  on  a  chain  ;  and  under  the  glass  at  the 
back  were  two  locks  of  hair,  one  dark  and 
the  other  auburn,  arranged  in  a  fantastic 
knot.  It  was  Anthony's  secret  present  to 
her  a  year  ago — a  copy  he  had  had  made 
specially  for  her.  For  the  last  month  she 
had  not  taken  it  from  its  hiding-place. 
There  was  no  need  to  heighten  the  vividness 
of  the  past:  But  now  she  clutched  it 
fiercely,  and  dashed  it  across  the  room 
against  the  bare  hearthstone. 

Will  she  crush  it  under  her  feet,  and 
grind  it  under  her  high-heeled  shoe,  till 
every  trace  of  those  false  cruel  features  is 
gone? 

Ah,  no !  She  rushed  across  the  room, 
but  when  she  saw  the  little  treasure  she  had 
cherished  so  fondly,  so  often  smothered  with 
kisses,  so  often  laid  under  her  pillow,  and 
remembered  with  the  first  return  of  coup 
scfousness  in  the  morning — when  she  saw 
this  one  visible  relic  of  the  too  happy  post 
lying  with  the  glass  shivered,  the  hair  fallen 
out,  the  thin  ivory  cracked,  there  was  a  re- 
vulsion of  the  overstrained  feeling ;  relenting 
came,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Look  at  her  stooping  down  to  gather  up 
her  treasure,  searching  for  the  hair  and 
replacing  it,  and  then  mournfully  examining 
the  crack  that  disfigures  the  once-loved 
image.  Alas!  there  is  no  glass  now  to 
guard  either  the  hair  or  the  portrait ;  but 
see  how  carefully  she  wraps  delicate  paper 
round  it,  and  locks  it  up  again  in  ite  old 
place.  Poor  child !  God  send  the  relenting 
may  always  come  before  the  worst  irrevoca- 
ble deed ! 

This  action  had  quieted  her,  and  she  sat 
down  to  read  Maynard 's  letter  again.  She 
read  it  two  or  three  times  without  seeming 
to  take  in  the  sense ;  her  apprehension  was 
dulled  by  the  passion  of  the  last  hour,  and 
she  found  it  difficult  to  call  up  the  ideas 
suggested  by  the  words.  At  Ikst  she  began 
to  have  a  distinct  conception  of  the  impend- 
ing interview  with  Sir  Christopher.  The 
idea  of  displeasing  the  baronet,  of  whom 
every  one  at  the  Manor  stood  in  awe,  fright- 
ened her  so  muclbthat  she  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  to  resist  his  wish.  He  believed 
that  she  loved  Maynard ;  he  had  always 
spoken  as  if  he  were  quite  sure  of  it.  How 
should  she  tell  him  he  ^!as  deceivedT-and 
what  if  he  were  to  asir  her  whether  she  loved 
anybody  else?     To  have  Sir  Christopher 
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looking  angrily  at  her,  was  more  than  she 
could  bear,  even  in  imagination.  He  had 
always  been  so  good  to  her !  Then  she  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  pain  she  might  give  him, 
and  the  more  selfish  distress  of  fear  gave 
way  to  the  distress  of  affection.  Unselfish 
tears  began  to  flow,  and  sorrowful  gratitude 
to  Sir  Christopher  helped  to  awaken  her 
sensibility  to  Mr.  Gilfil's  tenderness  and 
generosity. 

<<  Dear,  good  Maynard  ! — what  a  poor 
return  I  make  him  !  If  I  could  but  have 
loved  him  instead  —  but  I  can  never  love 
or  care  for  any  thing  again.  My  heart  is 
broken." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Thk  next  morning  the  dreaded  moment 
came,  Caterina,  stupified  by  the  suffering 
of  the  previous  night,  with  that  dull  mental 
Itching  which  follows  on  acute  anguish,  was 
in  Lady  Cheverers  sitting-room,  copying  out 
some  charity  lists,  when  her  ladyship  came 
in,  and  said : 

'<  Tina,  Sir  Christopher  wants  you ;  go 
down  into  the  library." 

She  went  down  trembling.  *  As  soon  as  she 
entered,  Sir  Christopher,  who  was  seated 
near  his  writing-table,  said,  <<  Now,  little 
monkey,  come  and  sit  down  by  me ;  I  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

Caterina  took  a  footstool,  and  seated  her- 
self on  it  at  the  baronet's  feet.  It  was  her 
habit  to  sit  on  these  low  stools,  and  in  this 
way  she  could  hide  her  face  better.  She  put 
her  little  arm  round  his  leg,  and  leaned  her 
cheek  against  his  knee. 

**  Why,  you  seem  out  of  spirits  this  morn- 
ing, Tina.    What's  the  matter,  eh  ?  " 

<<  Nothing,  Padronoello,  only  my  head  is 
bod." 

**  Poor  monkey !  Well,  now,  wouldn't  it 
do  the  head  good  if  I  were  to  promise  you  a 
good  husband  and  smart  little  wading 
gowns,  and  bjH^nd-by  a  house  of  your  own, 
where  you  would  be  a  little  mistress,  and 
Padronoello  would  oQme  and  see  you  some- 
times?" 

<*  0  no,  no !  I  shouldn't  like  ever  to  be 
married.    Let  me  always  stay  with  you !  " 

'<  Pooh,  pooh,  little  simpleton.  I  shall 
get  old  and  tiresome,  and  there  will  be 
Anthony's  children  patting  your  nose  out  of 
joint.  You  will  vifint  some  one  to  love  you 
l)estK>f  aU,  and  you  niust  have  children  of 
yonr  own  to  love.    1  can't  have  you  wither- 


ing away  into  an  old  maid.  I  hate  old 
maids.  They  make  me  dismal  to  look  at 
them.  I  never  see  Sharp  withou^t  shudd^- 
ing.  My  little  black-eyed  monkey  was  never 
meant  for  any  thing  so  ugly.  And  there's 
Maynard  Gilfil,  the  best  man  in  the  county, 
worth  his  weight  in  gold,  heavy  as  he  is ; 
he  loves  you  better  than  his  eyes.  And 
you  love  him  too,  you  silly  monkey, 
whatever  you  may  say  about  not  being 
married." 

"No,  no,  dear  Padronoello,  do  not  say 
so  ;  I  could  not  marry  him." 

"Why  not,  you  foolish  child?  You 
don't  know  your  ovm  mind.  Why,  it  la 
plain  to  everybody  that  you  love  him.  My 
lady  has  all  along  said  she  was  sure  you 
loved  him — she  has  seen  what  little  princess 
airs  you  put  on  to  him ;  and  Anthony,  too, 
he  thinks  you  are  in  love  with  Gilfil.  Come, 
what  has  made  you  take  it  into  your  head 
that  you  wouldn't  like  to  marry  him  ?  " 

Caterina  was  now  sobbing  too  deeply  to 
make  any  answer.  Sir  Christopher  patted 
her  on  the  back  and  said,  <*  Come,  come ; 
why,  Tina,  you  are  not  well  thia  morning. 
Go  and  rest,  little  one.  You  will  see  things 
in  quite  another  light  when  you  are  well. 
Think  over  what  1  hare  said,  and  remember 
there  is  nothing,  after  Anthony's  marriage, 
that  I  have  set  my  heart  on  so  miich  as  see- 
ing you  and  Maynard  settled  for  life.  I 
must  have  no  whims  and  follies — no 
nonsense."  This  was  said  with  a  slight 
severity ;  but  he  presently  added,  in  a  sooth- 
ing tone :  *<  There,  there,  stop  crying,  and  be 
a  good  little  monkey.  Go  and  lie  down  and 
get  to  sleep." 

Caterina  slipped  from  the  stool  on  to  her 
knees,  took  the  old  baronet's  hand,  covered 
it  with  tears  and  kisses,  and  then  ran  out  of 
the  room.  , 

Before  the  evening,  Captain  Wybrow  had 
heard  from  his  uncle  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view with  Caterina.  He  thought :  *•  If  I 
could  have  a  long  quiet  talk  with  her,  I 
could  perhaps  persuade  her  to  look  more 
reasonably  at  things.^  But  there's  no  speak- 
ing to  her  in  the  house  without  being  inter- 
rupted, and  I  can  hardly  see  her  anywhere 
else  without  Beatrice's  finding  it  out."  At 
last  he  determined  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
confidence  with  Miss  Assher — to  tell  her 
that  he  wished  to  talk  to  Caterina  quietly 
for  the  sake  of  ^bringing  her  to  a  calmer 
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Biate  df  nlnd,  and  penuade  her  to  listen  to 
Giifil*a  affection.  He  was  very .  mnob 
pleased  with  this  judicious  and  candid  plan, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  he  had 
arranged  with  himself  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting,  and  had  communicated  his 
parpooe  to  Miss  Assher,  who  gave  her  en- 
tire approval.  Anthony,  she  thought, 
vould  do  well  to  speak  plainly  and  seri- 
ously to  Miss  Sarti.  He  was  really  very 
patient  and  kind  to  her,  considering  how 
she  behaved ! 

Tina  had  kept  her  room  all  that  day,  and 
had  been  carefully  tended  as  an  invalid,  Sir 
Christopher  having  told  her  ladyship  how 
matters  stood.  This  tendenoe  was  so  irk- 
Bome  to  Gaterina,  she  felt  so  uneasy  under 
attentions  and  kindness  that  were  based  on 
a  misconception,  that  she  exerted  herself  to 
appear  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and 
declared  herself  well,  though  head  and  heart 
were  throbbing.  To  be  confined  in  her  own 
room  waf  intolerable;  it  was  wretched 
enough  to  be  looked  at  and  spoken  to,  but  it 
was  more  wretched  to  be  left  alone.  She 
was  frightened  at  her  own  sensations;  she 
Has  firightened  at  the  imperious  vividness 
with  which  pictures  of  the  past  and  future 
thruat  thems^ves  on  her  imagination.  And 
there  was  another  feeling,  too,  which  made 
her  want  to  be  down  stairs  and  moving 
about.  Perhaps  she  might  have  an  oppor- 
tanity  of  speaking  to  Captain  Wybrow  alone 
— of  speaking  those  words  of  hatred  and 
eoom  that  burned  on  her  tongue.  That 
opportunity  offered  itself  in  a  very  unex- 
pected manner. 

Lady  Cheverel  having  sent  Gaterina  out 
of  the  drawing-room  to  fetch  some  patterns 
of  embroidery  from  her  sitting-room.  Cap- 
tain Wybrow  presently  walked  out  after  her, 
and  met  her  as  she  was  returning  down 
stairs. 

*'  Caterina,"  he  said,  layjng  his  hand  on 
her  arm  as  she  was  hurrying  on  without 
looking  at  him,  **  will  you  meet  me  in  the. 
Rookery  at  twelve  o^clock  7  I  must  speak 
to  you,  and  we  shall  be  in  privacy  there.  I 
cannot  speak  to  you  in  the  house." 

To  his  surprise,  there  was  a  flash  of  pleas- 
ure across  her  face;  she  answered  shortly 
and  decidedly,  '*  Yes,"  then  snatehed  her 
arm  away  from  him,  and  passed  down  stairs. 

Miss  Assher  was  this  morning  busy  wind- 
mg  silks,  being  bent  on  emulating  Lady 


Cheverers  embroidery,  and  Lady  Assher 
chose  the  passive  amusement  of  holding  the 
skeins.  Lady  Cheverel  had  now  all  her 
working  apparatus  about  her,  and  C^teriiia, 
thinking  she  was  not  wanted,*  went  away 
and  sat  down  to  the  harpsichord  in  the 
sitting-room.  It  seemed  as  if  playing  maa- 
sive  chords,  bringing  out  volumes  of  sound, 
wquld  be  the  easiest  way  of  passing  the  long 
feverish  momeiits  before  twelve  o'doek. 
Handel's  "  Messiah "  stood  open  on  the 
desk,  at  the  chorus  ''AH  we  like  sheep," 
and  Caterina  threw  herself  at  once  into  the 
impetuous  intricades  of  that  magnificent 
fugue.  In  her  happiest  momente  she  could 
never  have  played  i<i  so  well ;  for  now  all 
the  passion  that  made  her  misery  was  hurled 
by  a  o^vulsive  effort  into  her  music,  just  as 
pain  gives  new  force  to  the  clutch  of  the 
sinking  wrestler,  and  as  terror  gives  fiir* 
sounding  intensity  to  the  shriek  of  the 
feeble. 

But  at  half-past  eleven  she  was  intorrnpted 
by  Lady  Cheverel,  who  said :  *<  Tina,  go 
down,  will  you,  and  hold  Miss  Asiber's  silks 
for  her  ?  Lady  Assher  and  I  have  decided  on 
having  our  drive  before  luncheon." 

Caterina  went  down,  wondering  how  she 
should  escape  from  the  drawing-reom  in 
time  to  be  in  the  Rookery  at  twelve.  Noth- 
ing should  prevent  her  from  going ;  nothing 
should  rob  her  of  this  one  precious  moment 
— perhaps  the  last — ^when  she  oould  speak 
out  the  thoughts  that  were  in  her.  After 
that,  she  would  be  passava-»she  vrould  bear 
any  thing. 

But  she  had  scarcely  sat  down  with  a 
skein  of  yellow  silk  on  her  hands,  when 
Miss  Assher  said,  graciously  : 

''I  know  yon  have  an  engagement  with 
Captain  Wybrow  this  morping.  You  must 
not  let  me  detain  you  beyond  the  time." 

«'  So  he  has  been  taiking  to  her  about 
me,"  thought  Caterina.  Her  hands  began 
to  tremble  as  she  held  the  skein. 

Miss  Assher  continued,  in  the  same  gra- 
cious tone :  **  It  is  tedious  wor^  holding 
these  skeins.  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you." 

'*  No,  you  are  not  obliged  to  me,"  said 
Caterina,  completely  mastered  by  her  irrita- 
tion ;  "  I  have  only  d6ne  it  because  Lady 
Cheverel  told  me." 

The  moment  was  come  when  Miss  Assher 
could  no  longer  suppress  her  long  latent 
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desire  to  "let  Miss  Sarti  know  the  impro- 
priety of  ber  conduct. "  With  tbe  malicions 
anger  that  assumes  the  tone  of  compassion, 
she  said : 

"  Miss  Sarti,  I  am  really  sorry  for  you, 
that  you  are  not  able  to  control  yourself 
better.  This  giving  way  to  unwarrantable 
feelings  is  lowering  you — it  is,  indeed." 

**  What  unwarrantable  feelings?"  said 
Caterina,  letting  her  hands  fall,  and  fixing 
her  great  dark  eyes  steadily  on  Miss  Assher. 

"It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
more.  You  must  be  conscious  what  I  mean. 
Only  summon  a  sense  of  duty  to  your  aid. 
You  are  paining  Captain  Wybrow  extremely 
by  your  want  of  self-control." 

*'  Did  he  tell  you  I  pained  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  he  did.  He  is  very  much 
hurt  that  you  should  behave  to  me  as  if  you 
had  a  sort  of  enmity  towards  me.  He  would 
like  you  to  make  a  friend  of  me.  I  assure 
you  we  both  feel  very  kindly  towards  you, 
and  are  sorry  you  should  cherish  such  feel- 
ings." 

"  He  is  very  good,"  said  Caterina,  bitterly. 
"  What  feelings  did  he  say  I  cherished  ?  " 

This  bitter  tone  increased  Miss  Assher's 
irritation.  There  was  still  a  lurking  suspi- 
cion in  her  mind,,  though  she  would  not 
admit  it  to  herself,  that  Captain  Wybrow 
had  told  her  a  falsehood  about  his  con- 
duct and  feelings  towards  Caterina.  It  was 
this  suspicion,  more  even  than  the  anger  of 
the  moment,  which  urged  her  to  say  some- 
thing that  would  test  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment. That  she  would  be  humiliating  Cate- 
rina at  the  same  time,  was  only  an  additional 
temptation. 

"  These  are  things  I  do  not  like  to  talk  of. 
Miss  Sarti.  I  cannot  even  understand  how 
a  woman  can  indulge  a  passion  for  a  man 
who  has  never  given  her  the  least  ground  for 
it,  as  Captain  Wybrow  assures  me  is  the 
case." 

"  He  told  you  that,  did  he?  "  said  Cate- 
rina, in  clear  low  tones,  her  lips  turning 
white  as  s)ie  rose  from  her  chair. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  he  did.  He  was  bound  to 
tell  it  me,  after  your  strange  behavior." 

Caterina  said  nothing,  but  turned  round 
suddenly  and  left  the  room. 


See  how  she  rushes  noiselessly,  like  a  pale 
meteor,  along  the  passages  and  up  tbo 
gallery-stairs!  Those  gleaming  eyes,  those 
bloodless  lips,  that  swift  silent  tread,  make 
her  look  like  the  incarnation  of  a  fierce  pur- 
pose rather  than  a  woman.  The  mid-day 
sun  is  shining  on  the  armor  in  tfie  gallery, 
making  mimic  suns  on  bossed  sword-hilts 
and  the  angles  of  polished  breastplates. 
Yes,  there  are  sharp  weapons  in  the  gallery. 
There  is  a  dagger  in  that  cabinet ;  she  knows 
it  well.  And  as  a  dragon-fly  wheels  in  its 
flight  to  alight  for  an  instant  on  a  leaf,  she 
darts  to  the  cabinet,  takes  out  the  dagger, 
and  thrusts  it  into  her  pocket.  In  three 
minutes  more  she  is  out,  in  hat  and  cloak, 
on  the  gravel-walk,  hurrying  along  towards 
the  thick  shades  of  the  distant  Rookery. 
She  threads  the  windings  of  the  plantations, 
not  feeling  the  golden  leaves  that  rain  upon 
her,  not  feeling  the  earth  beneath  her  feet. 
Her  hand  is  in  her  pocket,  clenching  the 
handle  of  the  dagger,  which  she  holds  half 
out  of  its  sheath. 

She  has  reached  the  Rookery,  and  is  under 
the  gloom  of  the  interlacing  boughs.  Her 
heart  throbs  as  if  it  would  burst  her  bosom 
— as  if  every  next  leap  must  be  its  last. 
Wait,  wait,  0  heart !  till  she  has  done  this 
one  deed.  He  will  be  there— he  will  be 
before  her  in  a  moment.  He  will  come  to* 
wards  her  with  that  false  smile,  thinking  sbe 
does  not  know  his  baseness — she  will  plange 
that  dagger  into  his  heart. 

Poor  child !  poor  child  !  she  who  used  to 
cry  to  have  the  fish  put  back  into  the  water 
— who  never  willingly  killed  the  smallest 
living  thing— dreams  now,  in  the  madness  of 
her  passion,  that  she  can  kill  the  man  whose 
very  voice  unnerves  her. 

But  what  is  that  lying  among  the  dank 
leaves  on  the  path  three  yards  before  her? 

Good  God !  it  is  he — lying  motionless— 
his  hat  fallen  off.  He  is  ill,  then— he  has 
fainted.  Her  hand  lets  go  the  dagger,  and 
she  rushes  towards  him.  His  eyes  are  fixed ; 
he  does  not  see  her.  She  sinks  down  on  her 
knees,  takes  the  dear  head  in  her  arms,  and 
kisses  the  cold  forehead. 

••Anthony,  Anthony !  speak  to  me—^^J^ 
Tina— speak  to  me !    0  God,  he  is  dead ! " 
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mm  tb0  Ttemia  Comtpondeiit  of  Th«  Times. 
THE  MUBRAIK,  OB  CATTLE-PLAGUK 

Thers  are  three  oompIiuotB  which  on  the 
coDtiDent  are  popularly  called  "  Vieb-Beuohe  " 
(cattle-plagttes).  The  first  is  a  catarrhal  af- 
fection of  the  InngB ;  the  second  a  pulmonary 
complaint  with  typhoid  symptoms ;  and  the 
third  a  highly  contagjious  typhus  (typhus 
hovwn  corUagiosus),  In  letters  which  have 
appeared  in  your  journal,  Mr..Redcliffe  speaks 
of  the  pulmonary  complaint  with  typhoid 
aymptoms ;  Mr«  Gamgee  of  the  contagious 
typhus,  which  is  the  real  cattle-plague  (Bin- 
der pest,)  or  murrain  of  the  Steppe ;  and 
Dr.  Greenhow  of  the  "  lung  disease,"  which 
may  mean  either  the  simple  catarrhal  affec- 
tion of  the  lung9  or  the  pulmonary  com- 
plaint with  typhoid  symptoms.  As  it  is 
doubtful  which  of  the  murrains  is  now  rag- 
ing in  those  countries  from  which  cattle, 
hides,  &c.,  have  recently  been  exported  to 
England,  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  all 
three  will  now  be  described. 

The  principal  symptoms  of  simple  catarrhal 
affection  of  the  lungi  are — first,  shivering  at 
the  commencement  of  the  malady;  second. 
Badness  and  prostration  of  strength ;  third, 
the  pulse  is  quicker  than  usual,  and  there  is 
fever  ;  fourth,  the  skin  feels  dry  ;  fiflh,  the 
cough,  which  is  at  first  dry  and  hollow,  and 
comes  by  fits  and  starts.  Ailer  a  lapse  of 
four  or  five  days  the  oough  gets  '*  loose,"  and 
there  is  a  discharge  of  phlegm ;  a  rattling 
noise  is  heard  when  the  animal  draws  its 
breath,  and  a  frothy  muous  escapes  from  its 
nostrils  when  it  allows  its  head  to  droop.  It 
is  only  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  such 
88  immoderate  excitement,  a  naturally  bad 
constitution,  or  injudicious  treatment,  that 
the  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lungB  ends 
filially,  but  a  chronic  secretion  of  phlegm  and 
sstbmatic  cough  often  remain  for  a  consider- 
able time  afler  the  animal  is  convalescent. 

The  "lung  disease,"  combined  with  ty- 
phus, may  he  divided  into  three  periods. 
The  symptoms  of  the  first  period,  during 
which  there  is  no  fever,  are— sadness  and  pros- 
tration of  strength  ;  secondly,  drooping  head 
and  pendulous  ears;  thirdly,  eyes  fixed,  with-* 
out  loss  either  of  lustre  or  of  color  (in  vigorous 
animals  the  eyes  are  ofWn  red  and  fiery,  but 
dry) ;  fourthly,  the  ski^  of  the  nostrils  pale 
and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  "  slimy ; "  fifth, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  Jew,  with  horns, 
ears,  and  feet  oool;  sixth,  the  sUn  dry  and 
tense  (stntebed),  the  hair  liistieles8«  rough 


and  bristly,  and  erected  along  the  n^ine; 
seventh,  breathing  difficult.  The  first  period 
sometimes  lasts  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks ; 
the  second,  or  feverish  period,  lasts  three  or 
four  days.  The  symptoms  are  those  above 
described,  with  feverish  movements.  The 
diseased  animal  has  fits  of  shivering,  conud* 
erable  exacerbation  in  the  evening,  and  re- 
mission of  fever  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day.  After  the  cold  or  aguish  fits  Are  over 
the  reaction  is  much  less  violent  than  in  other 
inflammatory  complaints.  Each  paroxysm  of 
fever  is  accompanied  by  an  acceleration  of 
the  respiration,  which  is  audible,  and  often 
accompanied  by  a  moaning  sound.  The 
weakness  and  exhaustion  of  the  animal  are 
very  great  ;^  the  temperature  of  the  ears, 
horns,  and  legs  changes  continually — ^now 
warm  and  now  cold ;  the  skin  is  dry  and 
rough,  and  looks  as  if  dust  was  strewn  on 
it ;  the  hair  is  erect,  and  the  eyes,  which  are 
opened  wide,  are  projecting,  dry,  shining, 
and  fixed.  The  pupil  is  dilated.  The  nos-^ 
trils  are  covered  with  a  slimy  secretion, 
which  the  sufiering  animal  frequentiy  re- 
moves with  its  tongue ;  the  teeth  are  loose,  \ 
the  loins  are  so  sensitive  that  the  pressure  of 
the  hand  cannot  be  borne  without  shrinking, 
and  the  pun  in  the  chest  increases.  The 
animal  lies  down  but  seldom,  and  when  it 
does  so  it  is  on  the  side  on  which  the  lung  is 
affected.  If  both  longs  are  diseased  the  ani- 
mal rests  on  its  breast-bone,  with  its  1^ 
under  its  body  and  its  head  and  neck  stretched 
out.  The  alvine  secretion  is  often  either  en- 
tuely  suppressed  or  very  scanty.  The  urine 
is  dark  in  color  and  pungent  in  smell. 

During  the  third  period,  which  commonly' 
ends  in  death,  the  uneariness  and  agitation 
of  the  animal  are  extreme.'  It  continually 
changes  its  position  and  draws  back  from  the 
crib  to  the  length  of  its  tether.  The  eyes 
sink  and  become  glazed,  and  the  lids  fall  as 
if  the  animal  were  about  to  sleep.  The 
horns,  ears,  and  nose  are  cold,  and  the  mouth 
is  filled  with  offenrive  phlegm  and  sUver,  and 
an  ill-colored  secretion  flows  from  the  nos- 
trils. The  animal  gnashes  its  tee'th,  which 
are  loose  and  shaky,  the  hair  becomes  more 
and  more  brisUy,  and  the  emaciation  is 
rapid.  At  this  period  of  the  disease  .the 
pi:^  is  often  above  100  a-minute. 

The  real  catUe-plague,  or,  ss  it  is  called 
in  Austria,  the  "  Ldse^Diirre,"  has  four  pe- 
riods. During  the  first  period,  which  begins 
about  five  days  after  the  infection  has  been 
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taken,  the  Mowing  eymptOfiiis  ave  obeem- 
ble : — 1.  The  animal  is  generany  languid,  its 
moyements  are  heavy,  ito  gail  is  tottering, 
and  It  is  less  sensible  than  usual  to  outward 
impressions;  in  other  cases  it  bellows  and 
beats  the  groond  with  its  hoofs,  and  is  unusu- 
ally unrttly  and  Ticious.  2.  The  appetite  is 
often  macb  greater  than  usual,  but  after  the 
animal  has  swallowed  its  food  it  appears  in- 
attentiVe  to  what  is  passing  around  it,  and 
hangs  its  head  and  ears.  3.  When  the  ani- 
mal rises  firom  the  earth  it  does  not  stretch 
itself  as  healthy  animals  usually  do,  and  in- 
stead of  sinking  its  back  it  arches  it.  4. 
The  eye  has  more  lustre  than  usual,  and  its 
vessels  are  i^lightly  reddened.  5.  Tiemulous 
movements  are  peroeptible  in  the  skin,  and 
the  hair  on  some  parts  of  it  becomes  rough. 
6.  After  the  fourUi  or  fifth  day  the  animal 
coughs  at  intervals  and  often  groans.  7. 
The  animal  licks  its  chaps  less  than  usual. 
8.  No  strong  pressure  with  the  band  ci^n  be 
borne,  and  the  back  immediately  sinks  if  the 
loins  are  squeezed.  9.  The  "  droppings  *' 
are  drier  and  less  ftirrowed  than  is  usual. 
On  the  eighth  day  after  the  infection  the 
plague  is  regularly  deckrsd*  The  symptoms 
are: — 1.  Aguish  paroxysms,  and  often  a 
twitching  of  the  whole  skin.  2.  Bristling 
of  the  hMr.  3.  Trembling  of  the  limbs,  and 
particularly  of  the  hind  quarters.  4.  Dur- 
ing the  paroxysm  the  animal  is  generally  very 
nneasy ;  it  stamps,  holds  up  its  head,  and 
shakes  it  continually.  The  vigorous  cattle 
are  very  indent  in  their  movements,  have  a 
vrild  eye,  snort  and  bellow,  and  devour  their 
food  greedily.  The  weak  and  aged  beasts, 
which  are  less  wild  and  unruly,  shake  their 
heads  and  grind  their  teeth.  5.  The  roots 
of  the  horns  and  the  hanging  ears  are  some- 
times very  hot  and  sometimes  cool.  6.  The 
chaps  and  mosele  are  dry,  the  interior  of  the 
mouth  IS  of  a  light  red  and  '*  steaming  hot," 
the  gums  swollen  and  spongy,  and  the  incis- 
ors somewhat  loose.  The  gums  have  fre- 
quently spots  of  a  deep  red.  7.  The  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  loins  increases.  8.  The  skin 
is  extremely  tense.  9.  The  pulsation  is  ac- 
celerated. 10.  A  single  (not  eontbuous)' 
violent,  hollow,  and  convulsive  cough,  which 
is  totally  different  from  any  other.  11.  The 
rumination  is-  incomplete  and  interrupted. 
12.  The  alvine  excretion  is  scanty,  dark-^ 
sometimes  almost  black,  parched^  and  deeply 
(Virrowed.    The  disehafrge  takes  place  very 


frequently.     13.  The  tail  is  either  extended 
in  a  horizontal  line  or  used  to  strike  the  sides 
of  the  animal,  which  continuidly  looks  round 
to  its  hind  quarters.     14.  The  urine  is  of  a 
high  red  color.     15.  It  is  frequently  the  case 
that  air  bladders  can  be  felt  under  the  skin 
on  the  back  and  loins.     16.  The  fever  in- 
creases in  the  evening,  and  becomes  less  vio- 
lent in  the  morning.     17.  The  milk  in  cows 
diminishes,  and  in  some  cases  is  altogether 
dried  up.     During  the  third  period,  which 
begins  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  from  the 
infection,  all  the  above-mentioned  symptoms 
increase  in  violence.     The  animal  is  exces- 
sively weak  and  sad,  stands  at  a  distance 
from  the  crib,  and  hangs  its  head  alraoat 
down  to  the  ground.     If  the  lungs  are  much 
affected  it  Hes  down  a  great  deal,  but  if  not 
it  remains  on  its  legs.     The  emaciation  is 
extreme.     The  eyes  begin  to  run,  and  a  clear, 
white,  viscous  fluid  flows  from  the  nose.     By 
degrees  the  tears  thicken  and  form  a  crust 
which  half  covers  the  eye,  the  discharge  from 
the  nose  becomes  cloudy  and  "glandery," 
the  tongue  is  flaccid  j  and  the  breath  has  a 
peculiar  and  almost  potrid  smell.    The  rgc 
mination  ceases  entirely.    The  alvine  secrf- 
tions  are  now  vratery,  and  are  ejected   or 
rather  squirted  out  with  vi<denoe.     The  ani- 
mal suffers  greatly  from  tenesmus.     If  there 
is  no  diarrhoea,  which  is  someUmes  the  cane, 
the  hind  part  of  the  body  is  greatly  swollen. 
On  the  13th  or  14th  day,  when  the  com- 
plaint has  reached  the  highest  pitch,  the 
fourth  period  begins.     The  animal  can  hardly 
keep  on  its  legs,  a  thick  ash-gray  flnid  rans 
from  its  glased  eyes,  a  corrosive  secretion  ea- 
eapes  from  its  nose,  thick  phlegm  fills   its 
mouth,  and  the  putrid  exhalation  becomes 
almost  unbearable.     The  skin  of  the  mouth 
and  gums  is  dried  up,  "  and  the  tallow-like 
skin  of  the  animal  peels  o|r  in  great  flakes.'* 
The  serous  and  even  bloody  alvine  saeretton 
is  discharged  almost  without  intemiption; 
the  head  of  the  sufibring  animal  is  ooniina- 
ally  twisted  round  to  its    hfnd    quarten. 
Death  generally  ensues  on  or  about  the  17th 
day  after  the  infection.  * 

The  symptoms  of  the  three  diflferent 
"  murrains  "  have  been  given  at  conaideraUe 
length,  in  order  tiiat  these  veterinary  sur- 
geons who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  cattle  which  were  afRKsted  with  either 
of  them  may  be  able  to  dtstingnisli  ona 
disease  fh>m  the  olher« 
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Tou  flCftroel  J  need  ray  tardy  thanks 
Wbo»  8elf-reward«d»  nurse  and  tend — 

A  greeo  leaf  on  your  own  Green  Banks— 
The  memoiy  of  your  friend. 

For  me,  no  wreath,  bloom-woven,  hides 
The  sobered  brow  and  lessening  hair  : 

For  auj^ht  I  know,  the  myrtled  sides 
Of  Helicon  are  bare. 

Their  scaUop-shells  so  many  bring 
The  fabled  founts  of  song  to  try, 

They've  drained,  for  aught  I  know,  the  spring 
Of  Agan^>pe  dry. 

Ah,  well ! — the  wreath  the  Muses  braid 
Proves  often  Folly ^s  cap  and  bell; 

Methinks,  my  ample  beaver's  shade 
May  serve  my  turn  as  well. 

Let  Love's  and  Friendship's  tender  debt 

Be  paid  by  those  I  loie  in  life, 
Why  should  the  unborn  critio  whet 

For  me  his  scalping-knife^T 

Why  should  the  stranger  pear  and  piy 
One's  vacant  house  of  fife  about. 

And  drag,  for  curious  ear  and  eye. 
His  fliults  and  follies  put? 

Why  stuff,  for  fools  to  gaie  upon. 
With  chaff  of  words  the  garb  he  wore; 

As  corn-husks  when  the  ear  is  gone 
Are  rustled  all  the  moref 

Let  kindly  Silence  close  again , 
The  piotnre  vanish  from  the  eye; 

And  on  the  dim  and  misty  main 
Let  the  small  ripple  die. 

Yet  not  the  less  I  own  your  claim 
To  gratefdl  thanks,  dear  friends  of  mine  : 

Hang,  if  it  please  you  so,  my  name 
Upon  your  hoosehold  line. 

Let  Fame  from  braxen  lips  blow  wide 
Her  chosen  names,  I  envy  none; 

A  mother's  love,  a  ikther*s  pride 
Shall  keep  alive  my  own  ! 

ftill  shaH  that  name,  as  now,  recall 
The  young  leaf  wet  with  morning  dew, 

The  gloiy  where  the  sunbeams  fall 
The  breezy  woodlands  through. 

That  name  shall  be  a  household  word, 

A  spell  to  waken  smile  or  sigh ; 
In  many  an  evening  prayer  bc  heard. 

And  cradle  lullaby. 

And  thou,  dear  child  •!  in  riper  days. 
When  asked  the  reason  of  thy  name, 

Sb&lt  answer :  <*  One  'twere  voln  to  praise 
Or  oMisore  bore  the  same. 

Some  blamed  him,  some  believed  him  good — 
The  truth  lay,  doubtless,  'twixt  the  two- 
He  reconciled  as  best  he  could 
Old  fiiith  and  Ihnoics  new. 

t    In  hnt  ti»  apwro  and  playful  mixed. 
And  Whilini  IwM  ii&h.  f  oUy  truce. 


And  Nature  compromi8e4  betwixt 
Oood  ibllow  and  recluse. 

He  loved  his  friends,  forgave  his  foes. 
And,  if  his  words  were  harsh  at  times. 

He  spared  his  fellow-men — his  blows 
Fell  only  on  their  crimes.    • 

He  loved  the  good  and  wise,  but  found 
^  His  human  heart  to  all  akin 
Who  met  him  on  the  common  ground 
Of  suffering  and  of  sin. 

Whate'er  his  neighbors  might  endure,  • 
Of  pain  or  grief,  his  own  becafne; 

For  all  Ihe  ills  he  could  not  cure 
He  held  himself  to  blame. 

His  good  was  mainly  an  intent. 
His  evil  not  of  forethought  done; 

The  work  he  wrought  was  rarely  meant 
Or  finished  as  bejgun. 

HI  served  his  tides  of  feeling  strong 
To  turn  the  common  mills  of  use. 

And  over  restltes  wings  of  song 
His  birth-right  garb  hung  loose. 

His  eye  was  beauty's  powerless  slave. 
And  his  the  ear  which  IHsoord  pains; 

Few  guessed  beneath  his  aspect  grave. 
What  passions  strove  in  chains. 

He  had  his  sliare  of  care  and  pain. 

No  holiday  was  life  to  him; 
Still  in  the  heir-loom  cup  we  drain 

The  bitter  drop  will  swim. 

Tet  Heavgn  was  kind,  and  here  a  bird 
An(t  there  a  flower  beguiled  his  woy-^ 

And  cool,  in  summer  noons,  he  heard 
Hie  fountiuns  plash  and  play. 

On  all  his  sad  or  restless  moods 
The  patient  peace  of  Nature  stole; 

The  quiet  of  the  fields  and  woods  4 

Sank  deep  into  his  soul. 

He  worshipped  as  his  fethers  did, 
And  kept  the  fiiith  of  childish  days; 

And,  howsoe'er  he  strayed  or  slid, 
He  loved  the  good  old  ways. 

The  simple  tastes,  the  kindly  traits, 
The  tranquil  air,  and  gentle  speech. 

The  silence  of  the  soul,  that  waits 
For  more  than  man  to  teach. 

The  cant  of  party,  school,  and  sect. 
Provoked  at  times  his  honest  scorn, 

And  Folly,  in  its  gray  respect. 
He  tossed  on  Satire's  horn. 

But  stiU  his  heart  was  fall  of  awe 
And  reverence  for  all  sacred  things; 

And,  brooding  over  form  and  law, 
He  saw  the  Spirit's  wings  ! 

Life's  mystery  wrapt  him  like  a  cloud  ! 

He  heard  fiu*  vjttces  mock  his  own. 
The  swe^  of  wings  unseen,  the  loud. 

Long  roU  of  w»ves  unknown. 
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The  iftrows  of  his  Btndnmg  sight 

Pell  quenched  in  darkness;  priest  and  sage, 
Like  lost  guides  calling  left  and  right, 

Perplexed  his  donbUbl  age. 

lake  childhood  listening  for  the  sound 
Of  its  dropped  pebbles  in  the  wellt 

All  Tainly  down  the  dark  profound 
His  brief-lined  plummet  fell. 

So,  scattering  flowers  with  piQUS  pains 

On  old  belieft,  of  later  cx^s, 
Which  olaimed  a  place  in  Truth's  domains. 

He  asfeed  the  title-deeds^ 

He  saw  the  old-time's  groves  and  shrink 
In  the  long  distance  fiir  and  dim, 

And  heard,  like  sound  of  fSEur-ojff  pines, 
The  century-mellowed  hymn ! 

He  dared  not  mock  the  Denrish  whirl. 
The  Brahmin's  rite,  the  Lama's  spell; 

God  knew  the  heart :  DeTotlon's  pearl 
Might  sanctify  the  shell. 

While  others  trod  the  altar-stairs. 

He  faltered  like  the  publican ; 
And,  while  they  praised  as  saints,  his  prayers 

Were  those  of  sinful  man. 

Por,  awed  by  Sinai's  Mount  of  Law, 
The  trembling  faith  alone  sufficed. 

That,  through  its  cloud  and  flame,  be  saw 
The*sweet,  sad  face  of  Christ ! 

And,  listening,  with  his  forehead  boWed« 
Heard  the  Divine  compassion  fill 

The  pauses  of  the  trump  and  cloud  «  ' 
With  whispers  small  and  stilL 

The  words  he  spake,  the  thoughts  he  panned. 
Are  mortal  as  his  hand  and  brain; 

But,  if  they  served  the  Master's  en<C 
He  has  not  lived  in  vain  !  " 

Heaven  make  thee  better  than  thy  name. 
Child  of  my  friends  !    For  theo  I  crave 

What  riches  never  bought,  nor  fame 
To  mortal  longing  gave.     *  * 

I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old  t 
God  make  thee  beautiful  within. 

And  let  thine  eyes  the  good  behold 
In  every  thing  save  sin ! 

Imagination  held  in  check. 

To  serve,  not  rule,  thy  poised  mind; 
Thy  Reason,  at  the  frown  or  beck 

Of  Conscience,  loose  or  bind. 

No  dreamer  thou,  but  real  all — 

Strong  manhocd  crowning  vigonms  youth  ( 
Life  made  by  duty  epical 

And  rythmic  with  the  truth. 

So  shall  that  life  the  fruitage  yield 
Which  trees  of  healing  only  give. 

And  green-lealbd  in  the  Eternal  field 
Of  God  forever  live ! 

-^Harper**  JVitldf. 
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EVENING  GUESTS. 

If  in  the  silence  of  this  lonely  eve. 
With  the  street-lunp  pale  flickering  on  the 
wall, 
A  spirit  were  to  say  to  me—"  Believe, 
Thou   Shalt  be  answered.    Call!" — ^Whom 
should  I  call  T 

And  then  I  were  to  s^  ihet  gliding  in 
With  thy  pale  robes  (that  in  long  empty  folU 

Lie  in  my  keeping) — and  my  fingers,  thin 
As  thine  were  once— to  feel  in  thy  safe  hold; 

I  should  fall  weq>ing  on  thy  neck,  and  say 
<*  I  have  so  suffered  sinoe-HBinoe.*'^Bat  the 
tears 
Would  cease,  remembering  how  they  count  thy 
day, 
A  day  that  is  with  God  a  thousand  years. 

Th^,  what  are  these  sad  weeks,  months,  years 
of  mine 

To  thine  all-measureless  infinitude? 
What  my  whole  life,  when  myriad  lives  divine 

May  rise,  each  leading  to  a  higher  good  7 

I  lose  myself— I  faint    Beloved — ^best ! 

Sit  in  th^  olden,  dear  humanity 
A  littie  while,  my  head  upon  thy  breast. 

And  then  I  will  go  back  to  heaven  with  thee. 

Should  I  call  thee; — ^Ah  no,  I  would  not  oall ! 

But  if,  by  some  invisible  angel  led. 
Thy  fi)ot  were  at  the  door,  thy  ftee,  v<flce— all 

Entering— O  Joy  !  O  life  unto  the  dead  ! 

Then  I,  pale^miling  with  a  deep  content; 
Would  give  to  thee  thy  vdeome  long  un- 
known; 
And  'stead  of  these  kind  aooents  duly  sent 
To  oheer  me,  I  should  hear  thine  own — ^thine 
own! 

Thou,  too,  like  the  beloved  guest  late  gone, 
Wouldst  sit  and  olasp  my  Ibeble  band  In 
thine; 
'Twould  grieve  thee  to  know  why  it  gi«ir  ao 
wan. 
Therefore  I  would  smile  on,  and  pve  no  sigii. 

And  thou,  soft-speaking  in  the  olden  voiee. 
Perchance   with  a    comptwionale  tremble 
stirr'd, 
Wouldst  change  thl^  anguiah'd  doubt  to  Ail] 
rejoice, 
And  heal  my  soul  with  each  balm-dropping 
word. 


So— talking  of  tlungs  meet  for  saoh  as 
Affection,  strong  as  lilb,  sdemn  as  death^ 

Serene  as  that  divine  eternity 
Where  I  shall  meet  thee»  who  wert  my  sonl'a 
breath — 

Upon  this  erown^d  eve  of  many  eves 

Thou  know'st—  a  third  of  life  .and  all  its  lore 
Would  climax  like  %  bteaking  wave.     Who 
grieves 
Though  it  should  break,  and  cease  Ibrever- 
more?  — Chambers*  Journal. 
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from  Hm  QoBxierly  Beriew. 

1.  Dred.      A   Tale  of  the   Great   Dismal 

Swamp.    By  Harriet  Beecber  Stowe.   2 
Tols.  8vo.    London,  1856. 

2.  American  Slavery.    A  reprint  of  an  Ar^ 

ticle  on  Uncle  Torn'*  Cabin^  and  of  Mr. 
Sumner^s  Speech  of  the  I9th  and  20th 
of  May,  lSb6 ;  with  a  notice  of  the  events 
whid^  followed  that  Speech.  o?o.  Lon- 
don, 1856. 
Ir  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  for  fame  only,  she 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  success 
of"  Uncle  Tom,"  and  would  not  have  risked 
her  popularity  by  another  negro-slave  story. 
We  believe  that  we  owe  «*  Died  "  to  a  better 
motivey  and  that  the  highest  literary  reputa- 
tion, or  even  the  ovation  which  greeted  Mrs. 
Stowe  on  her  first  visit  to  England,  would  all 
have  been  frankly  risked  for  the  great  cause 
to  which  she  devotes  herself.  *'  Dred,"  if  it 
cannot  add  to  the  author's  fame,  is  yet 
another  and  a  striking  picture  of  the  evils 
of  n^o  slavery,  with  this  difference,  that, 
while  "  Uncle  Tom  "  represents  these  hor- 
rors suffered  by  the  slave,  "  Dred  "  delineates 
the  moral  degradation,  the  bad  feeling,  the 
state  of  alarm  and  of  civil  conflict,  the  pov- 
erty and  the  misery  of' the  master.  We  are 
reluctantly  forced  to  believe  that  the  most 
revolting  characters  in  **Dred,"  such  as 
Tom  Gordon,  hateful  and  repulsive  as  he  is, 
cannot  be  rare  in  the  Slave  States,  because 
the  education  and  the  influences  which  sur- 
round a  Carolina  planter  from  his  childhood 
to  his  manhood  all  tend  to  produce  just  such 
an  unmitigated  ruffian.  From  infancy  his 
mind  is  never  controlled,  and  his  bad  passions 
are  pampered  and  forced  forward  by  inter- 
ested flattery  and  by  abject  subservience. 
Young  massa,  as  soon  as  he  can  totter  about, 
is  taught  to  wield  a  plaything  whip,  and  to 
domineer  over  his  **  nigger  "  play  fellows  and 
attendants.  His  first  lessons  make  him  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  irresponsible  master  of 
every  body  and  every  thing,  that  his  will  is 
law,  and  that  the  world  was  made  for  his 
pleasure.  As  he  grows  older  he  is  sent  to  a 
private  school,  and  learns  to  read  and  write, 
and  calculate  in  dollars  and  cents ;  and,  hav- 
ing acquired  this  knowledge,  all  further 
education  is  considered  nnneoessary.     He 
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receives  none  of  the  wholesome  dkoipline  of 
a  public  school,  or  the  corrective  association 
of  a  university,  and  returns  to  the  paternal 
plantation  just  as  his  worst  passions  are 
developed  to  a«ist  or  to  suooeed  his  &ther 
in  the  ezereiae  of  absolute  power.  Mt  likely 
that  he  can  escape  becoming  such  a  creature 
as  Mrs.  Stowe  has  painted  him?— ready  to 
draw  his  bowie-knife  and  fire  his  revolver  ob 
his  equals,  or  to  abuse  to  the  utmost  the 
power  which  he  has  over  hii  slaves? 

Every  newspaper  whieh  reaches  us  from 
America  shows  that  this  is  the  state  of 
society  in  the  Southern  States — the  outrage 
on  Mr.  Sumner,  the  civil  war  and  murders  in 
Kansas,  are  now  historical  facts.  Law, 
order,  and  good  government  are  put  aside, 
and  ruffianism  and  Lynch  law  predominate 
in  their  stead.  It  is  trne  that  the  evil  of 
slavery  has  existed  more  or  less  since  the 
earliest  traditions  of  the  world,  but  religion 
and  civilization  have  ever  mitigated  its  worst 
evils ;  the  serf  has  always  been  gradual^, 
educated  and  civilised,  till  his  transition  to«. 
state  of  freedom  was  almost  imperoeptiUe-; 
the  process  was  slow  but  progressive,  and 
hope  was  never  extinguished.  In  the  United 
States  the  distinctions  of  race  and  color  bavis 
raised  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  this  only 
safe  road  to  emancipation.  It  is  the  peon- 
liarity  of  Anglo*Amerioan  slavery  that*  it;  is 
hopeless,  and,  as  fiur  as  human  laws  can 
make  it  so,  perpetual.  Voluntary  emancipa- 
tion is  BO  fettered  by  restrictions  as  to  be 
almost  imposaible*  Slave  education  is  for- 
bidden by  penal  enactments,  and  even  Chri»- 
tianity  is  disd&uraged. 

Such  a  social  condition  is  far  worse  than 
that  which  existed  in  our  West  Indian  colo- 
nies before  the  great  act  of  emancipation. 
There  human  stock  was  never  bred  and 
trained  for  the  market,  no  internal  slave- 
trade  severed  families,  and  negroes  were  very 
rarely  sold  without  Uie  land.  There  there 
were  no  legal  restrictions  od.  emancipation, 
and  a  master  could  educate  and  civilise  and 
Christianize  his  slaves  if  he*  ohoss  to  do  so. 
The  proprietor  again  of  a  sugar  estate  in 
Jamaica  or  Barbadoes  was  a  very  di£forent 
person  from  the  Carolina,  ootton-planter.  In 
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the  West  Indies  tba  oolonieta  used  almost 
alwajs  to  send  their  children  to  England,  or 
**  /^om«,"  as  they  loved  to  say,  for  edaoation ; 
and  years  at  a  public' school,  Tery  often  suc- 
ceeded by  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  restored  the 
young  planter  to  the  colony  an  ednoated 
gentleman,  his  mind  chastened  and  enlarged 
by  English  experiences,  with  English  habits 
and  principles,  and  therefore  prepared  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  civilise  and  Christianise 
theserfton  bis  estate.  When  he  married, 
his  wife  was  also  probably  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  her  influence,  as  far  as  it  went, 
had  the  same  good  tendencies.  No  doubt 
cases  of  injustice  and  cruelty  did  oconr,  for 
human  nature  can  never  be  safely  intrusted 
with  absolute  power ;  but  still  slavery  was 
not  so  hateful  or  so  brntifyingas  in  America. 
And  the  consequence  was,  that  the  bold  act 
of  emancipation  in  1834  was  achieved  without 
any  serious  difficulty,  and  that  the  slave  of 
yesterday  became  first  the  apprentice,  and 
then  the  hired  laborer  that  he  has  since  re- 
aained.  So  great  a  transition  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  without  conflicts, 
and  insurrection,  and  bloodriied.  If  the  West 
Indian  slaves  had  not  lost  much  of  their 
original  African  ignorance  and  ferocity,  and 
had  not  been  educated  and  prepared  for  the 
enormous  change.  The  American  slave- 
ownera  have  resolved  that  any  like  peaceable 
revolution  shall  be  with  them  impossible, 
and  hence  the  jealous  precautions  which  re- 
morselessly extinguish  all  teaching  or  civili- 
sation on  their  plantations,  and  guard  the 
approach  to  the  tree  of  knowledge  by  vigi- 
lance societies  and  Lynch  law.  As  Judge 
<  Clayton  is  made  to  say  in  tha  novel  befoN 

•  us: 

«'  No  reform  Is  possible  unless  we  are  pre- 
i  pared  to  give  up  th»*institution  of  slavery, 
i  and  this  is  so  realized  by  the  instinct  of  self- 
-preservation, which  is  un&illn^  in  its  accu- 
^racy,  that  every  such  proposition  will  be 
I  Ignored  till  there  is  a  settled  conviction  in 
«tne  community  that  the  institution  itself  is  a 
»aoral  evil,  and  a  sincere  determination  felt 
iio  be  firee  from  it." 

There  is  not  so  much  story  in  **  Died  "  as 
rin  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  but  it  is  more 
^vniibrmly  and  intensely  painful:  here  and 
i  there  the  gloom  is  broken  by  the  irresistible 
.kumor  of  one  of  the  author's  pet  negro 

•  ^haiaoters,  but  the  momentary  gleam  only 

•  oootnasts  with  the  black  moral  thundercloud 
t  ftomwhicb  it  issues.    Interesting  chal«oters 
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are  only  introduced  to  sufier  wrong  and  per- 
secution ;  our  sympathy  is  overtaxed  through- 
out; and  if  there  is  no  one  description  so 
painful  as  Tom*s  death,  yet  our  feelings  are 
allowed  none  of  the  relief  of  a  brighter  con- 
clusion. 

The  most  carefblly  elaborated  picture  is 
Nina,  the  heroine.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  been 
kind  enough  to  assist  our  criticisms  by  telling 
us  herself  what  wqjb  the  character  which  she 
intended  to  paint.  This  is  the  doBcription 
of  Nina  by  Mr.  Clayton,  her  lover : 

•« '  1*11  tell  you  just  what  it  Is :  Nina 
Gordon  is  a  flirt  and  a  coquette — a  spoiled 
child,  if  yon  will.  She  is  not  at  all  the  per- 
son I  ever  expected  would  obtain  any  power 
over  me.  She  has  no  culture,  no  reading, 
no  habits  of  reflection ;  but  she  has,  after 
all,  a  certain  tone  and  quality  to  her,  a  oer^ 
tain  "  timbre,*'  as  the  Frencn  say  of  voices, 
which  suits  me.  There  is  about  her  a  mix- 
ture of  energy,  individuality,  and  shrewd- 
ness, which  malLCS  her,  all  uninformed  as  she 
is,  more  piquante  and  attractive  than  any 
vroman  I  ever  fell  in  with.  She  never  reads ; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  her  to  read ; 
but,  if  you  can  catch  her  ear  for  five  minutes, 
her  literary  judgments  have  a  peculiar  fresh- 
ness and  truth.  And  so  with  her  judgment 
on  all  other  subjects,  if  you  can  stop  her 
long  enough  to  give  you  an  opinion.  As  to 
heart,  I  think  she  has  yet  a  wholly  an- 
awakened  nature.  She  has  lived  only  in  the 
world  of  sensation,  and  that  is  so  abundant 
and  so  buoyant  in  her  that  the  deeper  part 
still  sleeps.  It  is  only  two  or  three  times 
that  I  have  seen  a  flash  of  this  under-nature 
look  from  her  eyes  and  color  her  voice  and 
intonation.  And  I  believe — ^I'm  quite  Bare 
— that  lam  the  only  person  in  toe  world 
that  ever  touched  it  at  all.  I*m  not  at  all 
sure  that  she  lov,es  me  now,  but  I'm  almost 
equally  sure  that  she  will." 

*<  *  They  say,'  said  Russel,  carelessly, 
*  that  she  is  generally  engaged  to  two  or 
three  at  a  time.' 

•«  *  That  may  be  also,'  said  Clavton,  inSo- 
lently.  *  I  rather  suspect  it  to  Be  the  case 
now,  but  it  gives  me  no  concern.  I've  seen 
all  the  men  by  whom  she  is  surrounded,  and 
I  know  perfectly  well  there's  not  ono  of 
them  that  she  cares  a  rush  for.' 

••  •  Well,  but,  my  dear  fellow,  how  can 
your  extreme  fastidious  moral  notions  stand 
the  idea  of  her  practising  this  intern  of  ds- 
ception  ? ' 

**  *  Why,  of  course,  it  isn't  a  thing  to  hit 
taste;  but  then,  like  the  old  parson,  if  I 
^  love  the  little  sinner,'  what  am  I  to  do? 
I  suppose  you  think  it  a  lover's  paradox ; 
yet  I  assure  you,  though  i^  deceives,  she  Is 
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not  ^eeaiifal ;  thongb  the  aots  telflibly,  ahe 
16  not  ■elfish.  The  faot  is,  ibe  ohild  has 
grown  up  motherless,  and  an  heiresB,  among 
serrants.  She  has,  I  believe,  a  sort  of  as 
aant,  or  some  such  relative,  who  Bominally 
represents  the  head  of  the  family  to  the  eye 
of  the  world.  Bat  I  fancy  little  madam 
has  had  fall  sway.  Then  she  has  been  to  a 
fiiduonable  New  York  boarding-school,  and 
that  ha»  developed  the  talent  of  shirking 
lessoDB,  and  evaoing  rules  with  a  taste  for 
side- walk  flirtation.  These  are  all  the  at- 
tainments that  I  ezer  heard  of  being  got  at 
a  fashionable  boardine-school,  unless  it  be  a 
hatred  of  books,  ana  a  general  dread  of 
literary  eultore.'  "•^i>retf,  x.  18. 

Mrs.  Stowe  is  fbnd  of  oontrast,  and  in 
Nina  she  has  used,  until  she  has  almost 
abased,  this  powerful  instrument.  Nina  is 
contrasted  with  her  formal,  precise,  selfish 
aunt,  with  her  calm  sober  lover,  with  her 
brothers,  one  thoughtful  and  prudent,  and 
therefore  opposed  to  her  intellectually,  the 
other  fierce  and  sensual,  and  therefore  op- 
posed to  her  morally.  Above  all,  she  is 
contrasted  with  herself.  The  union  of 
frivolous  and  heroic  qualities,  of  careless 
vanity  and  unflinching  self-devotion,  of  the 
fear  of  trouble  and  the  contempt  of  death, 
of  fragility  of  form  and  strength  of  will,  is 
80  attractive  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  Ihe 
artist  has  sometimes  been  tempted  to  make 
her  lights  too  bright  and  her  shadows  too 
dark  for  reality.  The  sudden  possession  of 
power,  the  first  awakening  of  love,  the  feel- 
ing of  responsibility,  and  the  consciousness 
of  danger,  which  elevate  and  strengthen 
those  whom  they  djo  not  unnerve  or  depress, 
may  work  great  and  almost  sudden  changes. 
They  may  do  so  even  in  our  apathetic  cli- 
mate, still  more  so  in  the  rapid  life  of  the 
Tropics.  But  we  doubt  whether  in  three 
months'  time  they  could  raise  the  childish, 
uneducated,  illiterate  coquette  of  the  first 
chapter  into  the  saintly  heroine  of  the  13th. 
We  have  given  the  hero's  portrait  of  the 
heroine, — ^we  will  now  give  hers  of  him,  not 
10  much  for  the  purpose  of  illus^ating  his 
character  as  of  exhibiting  hers : 

** '  He's  one  of  your  high-and-mighty 
people,  with  such  deep-set  eyes*-eyes  that 
look  as  if  they  were  in  a  cave — and  such 
black  hair !  and  his  eyes  have  a  desperate 
sort  of  sad  look,  sometimes  quite  Byronic. 
He*8  tall  and  rather  loose-jointed ;  has  beau- 
tiful teeth  ;  his  mouth,  too,  is — well,  when 
be  smilesy  sometimes  it  really  is  quite  fasci- 
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nating;  and  ihea  he's  so  diArent  Izom 
other  gentlemen.  He's  kind,  but  he  don't 
care  how  he  dresses,  and  wears  the  most 
horrid  shoes.  And  then,  he  isn't  polite ;  he 
won't  jump,  you  know,  to  pick  up  your 
thread  or  scissors ;  and  sometimes  he'll  get 
into  a  brown  study,  and  let  you  stand  ten 
minutes  before  he  thinks  to  give  you  a  chair, 
and  all  such  provoking  things.  He  isn't  a 
bit  of  a  lady's  man.  Well,  the  oonsequenoe 
is,  as  my  lord  won't  court  the  giru,  the 

firls  all  court  my  lord — that's  the  way,  you 
now.  And  they  seem  to  think  it's  such  a 
feather  in  their  cap  to  get  attention  from 
him,  because,  you  Know,  he's  horrid  sensi- 
ble. So,  you  see,  that  lust  set  me  out  to 
see  what  I  could  do  with  him.  Well,  you 
see,  I  wouldn't  court  him,  and  I  pUgoed 
him,  and  laughed  at  him,  and  spited  him, 
and  got  him  gloriously  wroth  ;  and  he  said 
some  spiteful  things  about  me,  and  then  I 
said  some  more  about  him,  and  we  had  a 
real  up-and-down  quarrel ;  and  then  I  took 
a  penitent  turn,  you  know,  and  just  went 
gnMsefttlly  down  into  the  vallejr  of  humilia- 
tion—as we  witches  can— and  it  took  won- 
derfully, brought  my  lord  on  his  knees  be- 
fore he  knew  what  he  was  doins.  Well, 
really,  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter 
just  then,  but  he  spoke  so 'earnest  and 
strone  that  actually  he  got  me  to  crying — 
hateful  creature ! — and  I  promised  all  sorts 
of  thinpB,  you  know,  said  altogether  more 
than  will  Mar  thinking  of.' 

'*  *  And  are  you  corresponding  with  all 
these  lovers,  Miss  Nina? ' 

<<  *  Yes ;  isn't  it  fun  ?  Their  letters,  yqu 
know,  can't  speak ;  if  they  could,  when 
they  come  rustling  together  in  the  bag, 
wouldn't  there  be  a  muss? ' 

*'  *  Miss  Nina,  I  think  you  have  giren 
your  heart  to  the  last  one.' 

**  <  0,  nonsense,  Harry !  Haven't  got  any 
heart!  Don't  core  two  pins  for  any  of 
them !  All  I  want  is  to  have  a  good  time. 
As  to  love  and  all  that,  I  don't  believe  I 
could  love  any  of  them.  I  should  be  tired 
to  death  of  any  of  them  in  six  weeks ;  I 
never  liked  any  thing  that  long.'  " — i.  4. 

We  must  of  course  grant  to  Mrs.  Stowe 
every  hypothesis  which  she  can  claim.  We 
must  allow  her  to  assume  that  nature  en- 
dowed Nina  with  her  choicest  gifts,  an  in- 
trepid heart,  an  acute  intellect,  a  strong 
will,  and  an  affectionate  and  generous  dis- 
position, and  that  the  unfavorable  eireum- 
stanees  of  her  early  life  did  their  best  or 
their  worst  to  counteract  nature.  Still  we 
cannot  easily  believe  that  the  worst  educa- 
tion, that  of  a  Carolma  plantation  and  of  a 
New  York  boaiding-sobool,  would  have  de- 
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prayed  sach  admirable  materials  into  a  yal- 
gar  flirt,  or,  on  the  other  band,  tbat  a  few 
weeks  spent  witb  Clajton  and  his  sister, 
and  a  few  chapters  of  the  New  Testament 
read  witb  old  Tiff,  could  have  raised  the 
vulgar  flirt  into  the  glorious  being  who  in- 
terposes between  the  pestilence  and  its  prey, 
and  falls  a  willing  victim  in  the  cause  of 
her  people. 

J%  is  poosible,  however,  that  our  criticism 
may  be  too  severe.  It  is  possible  that  what 
to  European  readers  appears  the  most  offen- 
sive vulgarity  of  sentiment  and  of  expres- 
sion may  be  a  fair  representation  of  an 
average  American  young  lady.  But  if  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  writing  for  posterity,  if  she  wishes 
her  works,  after  they  have  served  their 
immediate  purpose  of  anti-slavery  pam- 
phlets, to  take  a  permanent  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  she  must  devote  to  the  task 
of  adapting  these  to  the  taste  of  the  best 
educated  part  of  the  English  public  far 
more  labor  than  she  has  as  yet  bestowed  on 
them.  To  make  the  latter  scenes  of  Nina's 
life  as  probable  to  us  as  they  are  charming, 
she  must  greatly  modify  or  even  expunge  the 
former  ones.  We  venture  also  to  advise  her 
to  cut  out  the  greater  part  of  Nina's  com- 
ments on  herself.  There  are,  without'doubt, 
many  persons  with  high  qualities,  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual,  whose  mental  eye  is 
always  turned  inward — whose  favorite  sub- 
jects of  observation  are  themselves.  But 
such  persons  want  the  gay  joyousness,  the 
delight  in  the  present,  the  blindness  to  the 
future,  the  carelessness  for  improvement, 
the  insensibility  of  past  errors,  and  the  in- 
difference to  future  ones,  which  Nina  is 
always  proclaiming  in  her  earlier  self-exhi- 
bitions. In  general,  indeed,  such  demon- 
strations operate  inversely.  They  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  the  paraded  qualities  are  really 
wanting.  We  instinctively  believe  the  man 
who  is  always  talking  of  his  courage  to  be  a 
coward,  and  him  who  boasts  his  liberality  to 
be  a  miser.  Another  objection  to  this  mode 
of  displaying  a  character  is  its  clumsiness — 
its  want  of  artistic  skill.  The  highest  art, 
of  course,  is  shown  by  letting  the  qualities 
of  every  agent  be  inferred  solely  from  his 
condact.  No  one  is  described  in  the 
'*  niad."  Inferior  poets  are  forced  to  ex- 
plain to  us  the  feelings  and  the  oljeets  of 
their  personages,  and  set  them  in  motion 
prinoipally  in  order  to  illostrata  the  previ- 
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ous  descriptions.  This  is  the  great  expedi- 
ent of  Fielding.  AUworthy,  Sophia,  Square, 
and  Thwackum  are  known  to  us  rather  by 
what  is  said  of  them  than  by  what  they  do. 
Dramatic  poets,  who  cannot  speak  in  their 
own  persons,  substitute  soliloquy — a  less 
satisfactory  and  less  real  instrument,  bat 
still,  as  we  see  in  Hamlet  and  in  Richard 
in.,  an  effectual  one.  To  make  them  them- 
selves explain,  while  talking  to  others,  what 
manner  of  people  they  are,  is  the  last  and 
worst  resource.  We  are  offended  by  it  as 
unnatural,  and  despise  it  as  easy. 

Another  improvement  woald  be  the  re- 
tarding the  pace  of  the  story.  Nina's 
transformation  in  three  months  is  absurd. 
Diffused  over  three  years,  it  would  be  per- 
haps not  probable,  but  possible.  And  as 
there  is  really  no  plot,  as  the  different  scenes 
are  connected  only  by  the  identity  of  the 
persons  who  talk,  act,  and  suffer  in  them, 
this  might  be  done  by  merely  the  change  of 
a  few  words,  by  merely  substituting  years 
for  months. 

Among  these  scenes  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
quisitely painted  is  the  last.  <*  Nothing  in 
Nina's  life  becomes  her  like  the  leaving  it." 
In  less  skilful  hands  a  death  by  cholera 
would  have  been  frightful.  Mrs.  Stowe, 
with  consummate  judgment,  has  cast  a  veil 
over  all  that  is  horrible,  and  exhibits  only 
scenes  that  are  not  too  painful  for  sympathy. 
Nina  resembles  Niobe— her  anguish  is  not 
allowed  to  impair  her  beauty.  At  the  risk 
of  reproducing  to  the  reader  what  he  knows 
by  heart,  we  will  extract  the  death-scene. 
Clayton,  having  been  summoned  by  the 
news  tbat  cholera  is  in  his  mistress'  planta- 
tion, is  reposing  from  the  fatigue  of  a  nigbf^a 
travelling : 

**  A  low  tap  at  his  door  at  last  aronaed 
him.  The  door  was  partly  open,  and  a 
litUe  hand  threw  in  a  half-opened  spray  of 
monthly  rose-buds. 

<*  *  ifhere's  something  to  remind  yon  that 
you  are  yet  in  the  hwLj ! '  said  a  voice  in 
the  entry.  *  If  you  are  rested,  I'll  let  you 
come  down  now.' 

«<And  Clayton  heard  the  light  footsteps 
tripping  down  the  stairs.  He  roused  him- 
self, and,  after  some  little  attention  to  his 
toilet,  appeared  on  the  veranda. 

'<  <  Tea  has  been  waiting  for  some  time,* 
said  Nina.  <I  thought  I'd  give  yon  a 
hint.' 

<<  <  I  was  lying  veiy  happy,  hearing  you 
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nng,'  nid  Clayton.  <Yoa  may  BiDg  me 
that  eong  anin.' 

<*' Waa  1  BiDeioe?'  said  Nina;  'why, 
I  didn't  know  it  1  I  belieye  that's  my  way 
of  thinking  sometimes.  I'll  sing  to  you 
again  after  tea.    I  like  to  sing.' 

**  After  tea  they  were  sitting  again  in  the 
veranda,  and  the  whole  heayens  were  one 
rosy  tLaih  of  filmy  clouds. 

*'«How  beautiful!'  said  Nina.  *It 
seems  to  me  IWe  enjoyed  these  things,  this 
Bommer,  as  I  never  haye  before.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  felt  an  influence  from  them  going 
tbroagh  me,  and  filling  me  as  the  light  does 
those  olouds ! ' 

"And  as  she  stood  looking  np  into  the 
sky,  she  beean  sinking  again  the  words  that 
Clayton  had  heardbefore : 

"  <  I  am  oome  from  the  happy  land. 
Where  sorrow  is  unknown  ; 
I  haye  parted  a  joyous  band 
To  make  thee  mine  own. 


««  c 


«< 


Haste,  haste,  fly  with  me. 
Where  love's  banquet  waits  for  thee ; 
Thine  all  sweet  shall  be. 
Thine,  thine,  alone. 

■  The  summer  has  its  heavy  cloud, 
The  rose-leaf  must  fidl ' 


She  stopped  her  singing  suddenly,  left  the 
veranda,  and  went  into  the  house. 

<«  ( Dd  you  want  any  thing? '  said  Clay- 
ton. 

••  •  Nothing,'  said  she,  hurriedly ;  « I'll  be 
back  in  a  moment.' 

<*  Clayton  watched,  and  saw  her  go  to  a 
closet  in  which  the  medicines  and  cordials 
were  kept,  and  take  something  from  a  glass. 

**  He  gaye  a  start  of  alarm. 

«•<  You  are  not  ill,  are  yon?'  he  said, 
fearfully,  as  she  returned. 

«*  •  O,  no !  only  a  little  &int.  We  have 
become  so  pmdent,  yon  know,  that,  if  we 
feel  the  least  beginning  of  any  disagreeable 
sensation,  we  take  something  at  once.  I 
have  felt  this  fiuntness  quito  often— it  isn't 
much.' 

'*  Clayton  put  his  arm  around  her,  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  yagne  yearning  of  fear 
and  admiration. 

'*  *  Yon  look  so  like  a  spirit,'  he  said, 
'  that  I  must  hold  you.' 
v> «  (  Do  yon  think  I  have  a  pair  of  hidden 
win^?  '  she  said,  smiling,  ana  looking  gaily 
in  his  face. 

•> « I  am  afraid  so,'  he  said.  *  Do  you  feel 
quite  well  now  ? ' 

**  *  Yes— I  belieye  so— onlv — perhaps,  we 
bad  better  sit  down.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  is 
the  reaction  of  so  much  excitement  makes 
me  feel  rather  tired.' 

**  Clayton  seated  her  on  the  settee  by  the 
door,  still  keeping  his  arm  anxiously  around 
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her.    In  a  few  moments  she  drooped  her 
head  vrearily  on  his  shoulder. 

*' *  You  are  iU!^  he  said,  in  tones  of 
alarm. 

*« «  No !  •  she  said,  *  no !  I  feel  very  well, 
only  a  little  faint  and  tired.  It  seems  to  me 
it  is  getting  a  little  cold  here,  isn't  it  ? '  she 
said,  with  a  slight  shiver. 

*<  Clayton  took  her  up  in  his  arms  with- 
out speaking,  carried  her  in,  and  laid  her  on . 
the  sofa — then  rang  for  Harry  and  Milly. 

<< '  Get  a  horse  instantly,'  he  said  to 
Harry,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  *  and  go  for 
a  doctor.' 

<«  <  There's  no  use  in  sending,'  said  Nina ; 
'  he  is  driven  to  death,  and  can*t  come.  Be- 
sides, there's  nothing  the  matter  with  me, 
only  I  am  a  little  tired  and  cold.  Shut  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  coyer  me  up.  No, 
no !  don't  take  me  up  steirs ;  I  like  to  lie 
here.  Just  put  a  shawl  oyer  me,  that's  all 
— ^I  am  thirsty — ^giye  me  some  water.' 

<*The  fearful  and  mysterious  disease, 
which  was  then  in  the  ascendant,  has  many 
forms  of  approach  and  deyelopment.  One* 
and  the  most  deadly,  is  that  which  takes 
place  when  a  person  has  so  lone  and  gradu- 
ally imbibed  the  fatal  poisons  of  an  infected 
atmoephere,  that  the  resisting  powers  of 
nature  haye  been  insidiously  and  quiedy 
subdued,  so  that  the  subject  sinks  under  it, 
without  any  violent  outward  symptom,  by  a 
quiet  and  certain  yielding  of  the  yital  pow- 
ers ;  such  as  has  faleen  likened  to  the  bleeding 
to  death  by  an  internal  wound.  In  tiiis 
case,  before  an  hour  had  passed,  though  none 
of  the  yiolent  and  distressing  symptoms  of 
the  disease  appeared,  it  became  evident  that 
the  seal  of  death  was  set  on  that  fair  younc 
brow.  A  messenger  had  been  dlspatehea, 
riding  with  the  desperate  speed  which  love 
and  tear  can  giye,  out  Hany  remained  in 
attendance.  ^     ' . 

<*  *  Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me — ^noth- 
ing is  the  matter,'  she  said,  *  except  fatigue 
and  this  change  in  the  weather ;  if  I  only 
had  more  over  me — and  perhaps  you  had 
better  give  me  a  little  brandy,  or  some  suck 
thing.  This  is  water,  isn't  it,  that  yon  haye 
been  giying  me  7 ' 

**  Alas !  it  was  the  strongest  brandy,  but 
there  was  no  taste,  'and  the  hartehom  that 
they  were  holding  had  no  smell.  And  there 
was  no  change  in  the  weather ;  it  was  only 
the  creeping;  deadnees  affecting  the  whole 
outer  and  inner  membranes  of  the  system. 
Yet  still  her  yoice  remained  clear,  though 
her  mind  occasionally  wandered.  There  is 
a  strange  impulse,  which  sometimes  oomes 
in  the  resdessness  and  distress  of  dissolving 
nature,  to  sing,  and,  as  she  lay  with  her 
eyes  dosed*  apparently  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
sne  would  sing  over  and  oyer  again  the 
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tene  of  tlie  song  wbicb  she  was  tf nefng 
when  the  blow  of  the  noseen  distrojer  fni 
struck  ber: 

« « xhe  saninier  has  its  bea^y  doiid* 
The  zMfr-kaf  must  taXii 
Bat  in  our  hmd  joj  wean  no  durood — 
Kerer  doth  it  paU.* 

"  Ai  last  die  opened  ber  ejes,  and,  swing 
the  agODT  of  all  aioond,  the  truth  seemed  to 
come  to  ner. 

»<  <  I  think  I'm  .caUed,'  she  said.  *  O ! 
I'm  so  S0TT7  for  yoa  all.  Bcm't  giriere  so. 
My  Father  loves  me  so  well,  He  cannot  spare 
me  any  longer.  He  wants  me  to  oome  to 
Him— that's  all.  Don't  griere  so.  It's 
k&me  I'm  jBping  to--A4wn«.  TwHl  be  onlv 
a  littto.  wbue,  and  you'll  come  too,  all  of 
yon.  Ton-  an  satiflfied,  are  yon  qpt,  Ed- 
ward?*       *  ,  > 

«  And  anin  she  relapsed  into  the  dreamy 
trance,  u3  song,  in  that"  strange,  sweet 
Toioe,  so  low,  so  weak :  :.  •  .-  v?.4T  '^i 


Nazt  to  lOns  the  anthor^s  ikTorite  ehnae> 
ter  appears  to  be  Tiff.  Like  Topsy,  Tiff 
oonld  have  grown  up  nowhere  bat  in  a 
Slaye  State.  Indeed,  heis  still  morepeeuliar 
than  Topsy ;  for  be  could  have  been  pro- 
duced only  in  the  peculiar  cireumetances  of 
Virginia.  His  intense  aristoeratieal  pas- 
sionB;  his  contempt  for  poor  whiteo  and 
even  for  rich  whites  whose  ridies  are  recent ; 
his  .pride  as  *<  a  PeyUm  nigger,"  and  ab- 
sence of  fellow-feeling  with  any  other 
n^roes,  eicept  those  bred  ^*  in  the  grand 
old  families; "  bis  derotiim  to  bis  misfacsa 
and  to  ber  cbOdren,  and  utier  Indiftrenoe 
to  bis  own  comfort,  and  even  to  bis  own  life, 
except  as  something  to  be  expended  for  their 
service;  bis  unreflecting  buoyancy  of  spin  ts, 
and  bis  unreasoning  faith  that  all  the  wants 
of  the  Peyton  children  will  be  miracakMuly 
supplied, — form  together  a  pictare  strange 


**  *  In  our  land  fey  wears  no  abroad—,'     ■  and  grotesque,  but  yet  probable.    Kotbing 
Never  dotti  it  pall.*       ^  -7  >3[^^,     of  the  kind  was  ever  seoi  in  Eon^,  or  ever 

«( « She  doesn't  suffer ;  thank  God,  at  any  described  there.    Yet  the  reader  admits  at 
rate,  for  that!  ^  said  Ckyton,  as  he  knelt  once  that,  under  the  given 
over  her  in  anguish. 

**  A  beautiful  smile  passed  over  ber  fiiee  as 
she  opened  ber  eyes  and  kK>ked  on  them  all, 
and  said :  '  No,  my  poor  friends,  I  don't 
suflbr,  I'm  oome  to  tne  land  where  they 
never  suffer.  I'm  only  so  sorry  for  you, 
Edward,*  she  said  to  him.  *  Do  ^ou  remem- 
ber what  you  said  to  me  once  7  it  has  come 
now— you  must  bear  it  like  a  man.  God 
caUsyou  to  some  work— don't  shrink  from 
it.  You  are  baptised  with  fire ;  it  all  lasts 
only  a  little  while— it  will  be  over  soon,  very 
soon.  Edward,  take  care  of  my  poor  peo- 
ple !  tell  Tom  to  be  kind  to  them.  My 
poor,  foithful,  good  Harry !  «  O,  I'm  gping 
sofast!' 

'*  The  voice  sunk  into  a  whiapering  sigh, 
life  now  seemed  to  have  retreated  to  the 
citadel  of  the  brain.  She  lay  apparently  in 
her  last  deep,  when  the  footsteps  of  the  doc- 
tor were  heard  on  the  veranda.  There  was 
a  general  spring  to  the  door;  and  Doctor 
Butler  entered,  pale,  haeeard,  and  worn, 
from  constant  exmion  andioss  of  rest.  He 
did  not  say  in  words  that  there  was  no  hope, 
but  his  first  dejected  look  said  it  but  too 
plainly.  She  moved  her  head  &  little — ^like 
one  who  is  asleep— uneasily  upon  her  pillow, 
opened  her  eyes  once  more,  and  said,  *  Qoodr 
1^ ! ''  I  will  arise  and  co  to  my  Father." ' 

<*  The  gentle  Iweath  nadaally  became 
fointer  and  fainter.  All  hope  was  over ! 
The  night  walked  on  with  silent  and  solemn 
footsteps,  and  soft  showers  feU  without, 
murmuring  upon  the  leaves.  Within,  all 
was  still  as  death."— n.  135. 


such  a  being  might  exist. 

Mrs.  H.  Stowe's  theories  as  to  a 
Providence  seem  to  be  vacillating, 
tunes  she  appears  to  disbelieve  it : 

"  We  passed,"  she  sa^  bt  ber  f  Sonny 
Memories,"  '*  Kinsale,  where  the  'Albion ' 
was  lost.  I  well  remember,  when  a  child, 
the  newspapers  being  filled  with  the  dreadful 
stoty  of  toe  wreck.  How  for  hours,  mdder^ 
less  and  helpless,  they  saw  themselves  driv- 
ing, with  inevitable  certain^,  against  theae 
pitiless  rocks ;  and  how,  in  toe  last  straggle, 
one  human  beinc  after  another  was  dashed 
against  them  in  hdpless  agony.  What  an 
iniinito  deal  ai  misery  results  from  man's 
helplessness  and  Nature's  it^embiUty  in  this 
one  matter  of  crossiag  the  ocean!  What 
agonies  of  prayer  there  were  during  all  the 
long  hours  that  this  ship  was  driving  straight 
on  these  fhtal  rocks,  all  to  no  panose !  It 
struck  and  crushed  just  the  same.''— *&fmy 
Jfemorter,  chap.  2. 

But  when  Mrs.  Stowe  escapes  firam  reality 
to  fiction,  and  rules  a  world  of  ber  own,  we 
bear  no  more  of  the  inflexibility  of  Nature. 
Tiff  has  fled,  with  his  protigft  the  Peyton 
children,  from  the  brutality  of  their  fiUbsr 
and  stepmother,  and  lies  down  with  than, 
without  money,  food,  or  shelter,  in  tiie  oot- 
skirts  of  the  Dimal  Swamp : 

«<Wben  Fanny  and  Teddy  were  both 
asleep,  old  Tiff  knelt  and  addressed  himself 
to  bis  prayers ;  and,  though  be  had  neither 
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pn.jer-book,  nor  oasbiou,  nor  fonnula,  his 
wonk  went  rieht  to  the  mark  in  the  best 
fiaaLish  he  douTd  command  for  any  occasion ; 
anOySO  near  as  we  could  collect  from  the 
•oond  of  his  wordS|  Tiff's  prayer  ran  as 
ibllowB : 

** '  O,  good  Lord,  now. please  do  look 
down  on  dese  yere  chil'en.  I  started  them 
out  as  Tou  tells  me,  and  now  where  we  is  to 
0>,  and  where  we  is  to  get  any  breakfast, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  But  0,  good  Lord, 
Ton  has  got  every  thing  in  de  world  in  your 
handSy  and  it's  mishty  easy  for  you  to  be 
helpinjc  on  us,  and  I  has  faith  to  mlieve  that 
you  wSl.  0,  blessed  Lord  Jesus,  that  was 
carried  off  into  £g7pt  for  fear  of  the  king 
Herod,  do  pray  look  down  on  dese  yere  poor 
chil'en,  for  I'm  sure  dat  or  woman  is  as  bad 
OS  Herod  any  day.  Good  Lord,  you  have 
seen  how  she  has  been  treating  on  them,  and 
now  do  pray  open  a  way  for  us  through  de 
wilderness  to  de  promised  land.  £?er^ting 
— ^Amen.' 

•'  The  last  two  words  Tiff  always  added  to 
his  prayers  from  a  sort  of  sense  oi  propriety, 
feeling  as  if  thev  rounded  off  the  prayer, 
and  made  it,  as  he  would  haye  phraBed  it, 
something  more  like  a  white  prayer.  We 
haye  only  to  say  to  those  who  question  con- 
cerning this  manner  of  prayer,  that,  if  they 
will  examine  the  supplications  of  patriarchs 
of  ancient  times,  they  will  find  toat,  with 
the  exception  of  the  broken  English  and  bad 
grammar,  they  were  in  substance  yery  much 
like  this  of  Tiff. 

*■  The  Bible  divides  men  into  two  classes, 
those  who  trust  in  themselves,  and  those 
who  trust  in  Qod.  The  one  class  walk  by 
their  own  light,  trust  in  their  own  strength , 
fight  their  own  battles,  and  have  no  confi- 
dmoe  otherwise.  The  other,  not  n^lecting 
to  use  the  wisdom  and  strength  which  God 
has  given  them,  still  trust  in  His  wisdom 
and  His  strength  to  carry  out  the  weakness 
of  theirs.  The  one  class  go  through  life  as 
orphans,  the  other  have  a  Father.  Tiff's 
prayer  had  at  least  this  recommendation, 
that  be  felt  perfectly  sure  that  something 
was  to  come  of  it.  Had  he  not  told  the 
Lord  all  about  it  ?  Certainly  he  had,  and 
of  course  he  would  be  helped.  And  this 
eonfidence  Tiff  took,  as  Jacob  did  a  stone, 
for  his  pillow,  as  he  lav  down  between  his 
children  and  slept  soundly."— u.  173. 

Of  oouh»,  OS  every  experienced  novel- 
reader  foresees.  Tiff's  prayer  is  answered. 
Bred,  the  phantom-like  being  from  whom 
the  work  takes  its  name,  suddenly  appears — 
ss  he  usually  does  throughout  the  story 
when  and  where  he  is  vranted— carries  them 
to  his  village  of  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Swampi  whete  they  are  safe  till  a  ye«el 
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conveys  them  to  New  York,  and  an  old  aunt 
dies  to  enrich  them. 

Dred  himself  has  been  generally  thought 
a  failure,  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  disturb 
the  verdict.  In  some  of  his  rhapsodies  he 
crosses  the  narrow  line  which  separates  the 
sublime  from  the  ridiculous.  In  others,  he 
passes  the  broad  one  which  distinguishes 
sense  from  nonsense.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  *<  the  line  of  confusion  and  the  stones  of 
emptineas"?  (i.^  223)  or  of  <<  the  bow  is 
made  quite  naked  according  to  the  oaths  of 
the  tribes  "  ?  (u.  129);  or  of  this  denuncia- 
tion, which,  we  are  told,  **  impressed  Clay- 
ton strangely"? 

•<  Every  day  is  full  of  labor,  but  the  labor 
goeth  bock  again  into  the  seas ;  so  that  tea- 
vail  of  all  generations  hath  eone  back ;  till 
the  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come — and  he 
shall  come  with  burning  and  with  judgment 
and  with  great  shakings ;  but  the  end  thereof 
shall  be  peace.  Wherefore  it  is  written  that 
in  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  there 
shall  be  no  more  sea." — ^ii.  307. 

What  he  does  is  as  disappointing  as  what 
he  says.  He  receives  in  his  lurking-place  in 
the  Dismal  Swamp  the  fugitives  whom  Mrs. 
Stowe,  having  no  other  means  of  providing 
for  them,  sends  to  Canada;  he  starts  u|> 
opportunely  whenever  a  wanderer  is  to  be 
guided  or  a  murder  to  be  interrupted.  He 
traverses  the  forest  on  foot,  or,  springing 
from  bough  to  bough,  announces,  in  the 
strange  language  of  which  we  have  given 
specimens,  wrath  and  woe  and  destruction ; 
and,  when  he  last  appears,  is  seen  dying 
of  a  wound  received  in  some  nnde«»ribed 
combat. 

Mrs.  Stowe  belongs  to  a  derical  family. 
Her  husband  is  a  clergyman,  and  so,  we  be- 
lieve, is  her  brother.  Of  the  evils  which 
slaveholding  inflicts  on  slaveholders,  none 
seems  to  affect  her  more  deeply,  to  excite 
more  her  indignation  and  her  contempt,  than 
the  perversion  of  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  community,  of  the  clergy  as  well  as  of 
the  laity,  and  the  wretched  sophistry  by 
which  the  Bible  is  wrested  to  support  the 
worst  use  of  the  worst  institution  which  the 
Pagan  world  has  bequeathed  to  the  Christian 
one.  The  I8th  and  19th  chapters  of  the 
second  y<dume,  entitled  **  A  Clerical  Con- 
ference" and  *'The  Result,"  are  masterly 
and  far  fVom  exaggerated  representations  of 
the  manner  in  which  interest,  timidity, 
bitionjand  party  spirit  can  blunt  the 
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eeptionsand  distort  the  reason.  The  scene 
IS  laid  at  the  breakfast-table  of  Dr.  Cashing. 
The  dramatis  per$on<B,  besides  Clayton,  are 
Dr.  Cushing,  Dr.  Packthread,  Dr.  Calker, 
Father  Dickson,  and  Father  Bonnie — all 
Presbyterian  ministers,  some  belonging  to 
the  northern  and  some  to  the  southern  of 
the  two  General  Assemblies  into  which  that 
Church  is  divided.  Dr.  Cushing  is  an  ami- 
able, intelligent  man,  whom  the  desire  of 
sympathy  and  the  fear  of  giving  pain  render 
the  accomplice,  or  at  least  the  tolerator,  of 
crimes  which  would  excite  the  indignation  of 
the  most  careless  European  layman. 

<<Dr.  Shubael  Packthread,"  says  Mrs. 
Btowe,  **  was  constitutionally  a  kinaly  man, 
with  fair  abilities,  fairly  improved.  Long 
habits,  however,  of  theological  and  ecclesi- 
astical controversy  had  cultivated  his  acnte- 
ness  into  such  disj^roportioned  activity,  ihat 
other  parts  of  his  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  nad  been  dwindled  and  dwarfed  beside 
it.  He  was  a  cunning  master  of  all  forms 
of  indirection  of  speech,  by  which  people 
appear  to  say  what  they  do  not  say,  and  not 
to  sav  what  they  do  sav^  He  was  an  adept 
in  all  the  mechanism  of  ecclesiastical  debate, 
of  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  heresy-hunting, 
of  every  scheme  by  which  more  simple  and 
less-advised  brethren,  speaking  in  ignorant 
flinoerity,  may  be  entiupped  and  deceived. 
He  was  aufait  in  all  compromise  measures 
in  which  two  parties  unite  in  one  form  of 
words,  meaning  by  them  exactly  opposite 
ideas,  and  call  tne  agreement  a  union.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pack- 
thread, so  skilful  and  adroit  as  we  have 
represented  him,  '&iled  in  the  necessary 
climax  of  such  skill-— that  of  deceiving  him- 
self. Far  from  it.  Truly  and  honesUy  Dr. 
Packthread  thought  himself  one  of  the  hun- 
dred fortv  and  four  thousand  who  follow  the 
Lamb  wnithersoever  he  goeth,  in  whose 
mouth  is  found  no  euile.  Prudence  he  con- 
sidered the  chief  of  Christian  graces.  He 
worshipped  Christian  prudence,  and  the 
whole  category  of  accomplishments  which 
we  have  described  he  coDsidered  as  the  fruits 
of  it.  His  prudence,  in  fact,  served  him  all 
the  purposes  that  the  stock  of  the  tree  did  to 
the  ancient  idolator :  <  With  part  thereof  he 
eateth  flesh ;  he  roasteth  roast,  and  is  satis- 
fied :  yea,  he  warmeth  himself,  and  saith, 
A  ha, I  am  warm,  I  have  seen  the  fire.  And 
the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god,  even 
Jus  graven  imaee :  he  fallethdown  unto  it, 
and  worshippeSi  it,  and  prayeth  unto  it,  and 
saith,  Deliver  me;  for  thou  art  my  god.' 
No  doubt  Dr.  Packthread  expected  to  enter 
heaven  by  the  same  judicious  management 
by  which  he  had  lived  on  earth ;  and  thus 
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he  went  on  from  y^r  to  year,  doing  deeds 
which  even  a  political  candidate  would 
blush  at,  violating  the  most  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  honor,  while  he  sung 
hymns,  made  prayers,  administered  sacra* 
ments :  expecting,  no  doubt,  at  last  to  enter 
heaven  by  some  neat  arrangement  of  words 
used  in  two  senses. 

«*  Dr.  Calker,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe«  "  was  a 
man  of  powerful  though  narrow  mind,  of 
great  energy  and  efficiency,  and  of  that 
capability  of  abstract  devotion  which  makes 
the  soldier  or  the  statesman.  He  was  eai^ 
neatly  and  sincerely  devout,  as  he  understood 
devotion.  He  began  with  loving  the  Church 
for  God's,  sake,  and  ended  with  loving  ber 
better  than  God;  and  by  the  Church  he 
meant  the  organization  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Her  cause  in  his  eyes  was  God's  cause.  Her 
glory,  God's  ^lory.  Her  success,  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  millennium.  Her 
defeat,  the  defeat  of  all  that  was  good  for 
the  human  race.  His  devotion  to  her  was 
honest  and  unselfish.  Of  course  Dr.  Calker 
estimated  all  interests  by  their  influence  on 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  weighed 
every  cause  in  the  balance  of  her  sanctuary. 
What  promised  extension  and  power  to  her, 
that  he  supported.  What  threatened  defeat 
or  impediment,  that  he  was  ready  toeaorifioe. 
He  would  at  any  day  sacrifice  himself  and 
all  his  interests  to  that  cause,  and  he  felt 
equally  willing  to  sacrifice  others  and  their 
interests.  The  anti-slavery  cause  he  regarded 
with  a  simple  eye  to  this  ouestion.  It  was 
a  disturbing  force,  weakening  the  harmony 
amon^  brethren — threatening  disruption  and 
disunion.  He  regarded  it,  therefore,  with 
distrust  and  aversion.  He  would  read  no 
fiicts  on  that  side  of  the  question  ;  and  when 
the  discussions  of  zealous  brethren  would 
bring  frightful  and  appalling  statements 
into  the  General  Assembly,  he  was  too  busy 
in  seeking  what  could  be  said  to  ward  off 
their  force,  to  allow  them  to  have  much  ii»> 
fluenoe  on  his  own  mind." 

Father  Bonnie  and  Father  Dickson  an 
simpler  characters.  Father  Dickson  is  a 
self-devoted  Christian  minister,  deeply  in^ 
pressed  by  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  raady  al 
any  sacrifice  to  escape  from  them.  Father 
Bonnie  is  a  Protestant  Friar  Tuck — ^laige, 
athletic,  sanguine,  high-spirited,  ignorant, 
prejudiced,  unreflecting,  who  passes  joyonsly 
through  this  life»  threatening  eternal  pao- 
ishment  to  all  gamblers,  drinkers,  swearera, 
and  cheaters,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  '<  coin- 
ing down  on  them  with  the  thnndera  of 
Sinai,"  but  confident  that  slavery  and  slave- 
trading  am  divine  institations ;  and  ibat« 
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"  if  St.  IVml  had  lifed  in  our  tuuM  he  would 
have  led  about  with  him  a  droyeof  Diggers  " 
(I.  310). 

The  oonferenoe  begins  by  a  lamentation  by 
Dr.  Calker  oyer  the  separation  of  the  Pres- 
bjterian  Church  into  two  General  Assem- 
blies, and  an  earnest  wish  for  reunion : 

'« «  Well,'  said  Dr.  Gushing,  *  it's  nothing 
but  the  radical  tone  of  some  of  your  aboli- 
tion fanatics  that  stands  in  the  way.  These 
■kyerr  discussions  in  General  Assembly 
have  been  very  disagreeable  and  painful  to 
ear  people,  particularly  those  of  western 
brethren.  They  don't  understand  us — ^nor 
tbe  delicacy  of  our  nosition.  They  don't 
know  that  we  need  to  oe  let  alone  in  order 
to  effeet  any  thing.  Now  I  am  for  trust- 
ing to  the  softening,  meliorating  influences 
of  the  Gospel.  The  kinedom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  obeeiration.  1  trust  that  in  His 
myBterious  providence  the  Lord  will  see  fit, 
in  His  own  good  time,  to  remove  this  evil 
of  slavery.  Meanwhile  brethren  ought  to 
possess  tneir  souls  in  patience.' 

*« «  Brother  Gushing,'  said  Father  Dick- 
aon,  *  it  does  seem  to  me*  that  this  silent 
plan  does  not  answer.  We  are  not  half  as 
near  to  emancipation  apparently  as  we  were 
in  1818.' 

«  '  Has  there  ever  been  any  attempt,'  said 
Clayton,  *  among  the  Ghristians  of  year  de- 
nominations to  put  a  stop  to  this  internal 
ilave-trade  7 ' 

«« <  Well,'saidDr. Gushing, <  Idon't  know 
that  there  has,  any  farther  than  general 
preaching  against  injustice.' 

*'  *  Have  you  ever  made  any  movement  in 
the  church  to  prevent  the  separation  of  fam- 
ilies? '  said  Clayton. 

'<  <  No,  not  exactly ;  we  leave  that  thing 
to  the  conscience  of  individuals.  The  synods 
ktve  alwajTS  enjoined  it  on  professors  of 
religion  to  treat  their  servants  according  to 
tbe  spirit  of  the  Gospel.' 

** '  Has  the  church  ever  endeavored  to  in- 
floence  the  legislature  to  allow  general  edu- 
cation 7 '  said  Clayton. 

<•  <  No ;  that  subject  is  fraught  with  diffi- 
culties,' said  Dr.  Cushine.  *  The  fact  is,  if 
these  rabid  northern  abolitionists  would  let 
OS  alone,  we  might  perhaps  make  a  move- 
ment on  some  of  these  subjects ;  but  they 
excite  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  get  them 
into  such  a  state  of  inflammation  that  we 
cannot  do  any  thing.' 

«  '  Ever  since  1835,'  said  Dr.  Packthread, 
'  these  fellows  have  been  pushing  and  crowd- 
ing in  every  Assembly,  and  we  have  stood 
faithfully  in  our  lot,  to  keep  the  Assembly 
from  doing  any  thing  which  could  give 
olfen«e  to  our  southern  brethren.  We  have 
always  been  particular  to  put  them  forward 


in  our  public  services,  and  to  show  them 
every  imaginable  deference.  I  think  our 
brethren  ought  to  consider  how  hard  we 
have  worked.  We  had  to  be  instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  I  can  tell  you.  I 
think  I  may  claim  some  little  merit,'  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  with  a  cautious  smile 
spreading  over  his  face.  *  If  I  have  any 
talent,  it  is  a  capacity  for  the  judicious  use 
of  language.  Now,  sometimes,  brethren 
will  wrangle  a  whole  day,  till  they  all  get 
tired  and  sick  of  the  subject,  and  then,  just 
let  a  man  who  understands  the  use  of  terms 
step  in,  and  sometimes,  by  omitting  a  singls 
word,  he  will  alter  the  whole  face  of  an 
afiair. 

''  *  I  told  the  brethren  we  had  better  get  it 
on  to  the  ^ound  of  the  reserved  rights  of 
Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  decline  inter- 
fering. Well,  then,  that  was  going  very 
well,  but  some  of  the  brethren  very  injudi- 
ciously got  up  a  resolution  in  the  Assembly, 
recommending  disciplinary  measures  for 
dancing.  That  was  passed  without  much 
thought,  because,  you  know,  there's  no  great 
interest  involved  m  dancing,  and  of  course 
there's  nobody  to  oppose  sucn  a  resolution  ; 
but  then  it  was  very  injudicious  under  the 
circumstances,  for  the  abolitionists  made  a 
handle  of  it  immediately,  and  wanted  to 
know  why  we  couldn't  as  well  recommend  a 
^discipline  for  slavery,  because,  you  see, 
dancing  isn't  a  sin  per  se,  any  more  than 
slavery  is,  and  they  haven't  done  blowing 
their  trumpets  over  us  to  this  day.' 

'*  Here  the  company  rose  from  breakfast, 
and  united  in  singing  the  following  hymn : 

'* '  Am  I  a  soldier  of  tbe  cross, 
A  follower  of  the  Lamb ; 
And  shall  I  tux  to  own  his  oause, 
Or  blush  to  speak  his  name  T 

«<  •  Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease. 
Whilst  others  fight  to  win  the  priie. 
Or  sail  thro'  bloody  seas? 

<* '  Sure  I  must  fight,  if  I  would  reign  : 
Increase  my  courage.  Lord; 
I'll  bear  the  cross,  endure  the  shame, 
Supported  by  thy  word.' 

'<  Anybody  who  had  seen  the  fervor  with 
which  these  brethren  now  united  in  singing 
these  stansas,  might  have  supposed  them  a 
company  of  the  primitive  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, who,  having  drawn  the  sword  and 
thrown  away  the  scabbard,  were  now  ready 
for  a  millennial  charge  on  the  devil  and  all 
his  works. 

«  <  For  my  part,'  said  Father  Bonnie,  •  1 
want  union,  I'm  sure.  I'd  tar  and  feather 
these  northern  abolitionist*  if  I  could  get 
them.' 

^^  ^  FipLratwdy^  I  suppose?'  said  Ds. 
Paokthreadi  with  a  gentle  smile. 
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<<«7e8,  fi^mtiTBlt  and  Ilterallj  too,' 
mid  F&ther  jBoonie,  laagbing.  *  Let  tbem 
come  down  bere  and  iee  what  they  would 
get.  If  they  will  set  the  country  in  a  blaze, 
ret  tftem  be  warmed  in  the  fire.  I  thank  the 
Lord  that  I  am  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  thinking  alavery  a  sin  or  an  evil  in  any 
sense.  Our  abolitionist  brethren  have  done 
one  gjood  thme-^they  have  driven  us  np  to 
examine  the  Scriptures,  and  there  we  find 
that  slavery  is  not  only  permitted,  but  ap^ 
pointed ,  enjoined.  It  is  a  Divine  institution . 
If  a  northern  abolitionist  comes  at  me  now, 
I  shake  the  Bible  at  him,  and  say,  **  Nay, 
but,  O  man!  who  art  thou  that  repliest 
against  God?  Hath  not  the  potter  power 
over  the  clay  to  make  one  lump  to  nonor 
and  another  to  dishonor?"  I  tell  you, 
brethren,  it  blazes  from  every  page  of  the 
Scriptures.  You'll  never  do  any  thing  till 
you  get  on  to  that  ground.  A  man*s  con- 
science is  always  hanging  on  to  his  skirts ; 
he  coee  on  just  like  a  b^r  with  a  trap  on 
his  leg—- can't  make  any  progrees  that  way. 
Tou  have  got  to  eet  your  feet  on  the  Rock 
of  Aees,  I  can  tell  you,  and  get  the  trap  ofl' 
your  leg.  There's  nothing  like  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures  to  clear  a  fellow's  mind.'  ^' 

The  work  on  American  slavery  contains 
many  important  passages  ommitted  when 
tbe  review  of  *'  Uncle  Tom  "  first  appeared, 
in  a  contemporary  journal,  and  some  instruo- 
tive  extracts  from  American  newspapers, 
which  confirm  or  illustrate  some  of  the 
author's  statements.  He  had  stated,  /or 
instance,  that  the  penalties  denounced  by 
the  Fugitive  Slave  I^kwon  aiding  or  conceal- 
ing a  fugitive,  or  directly  or  indirectly  ob- 
structing a  slave-dealer,  must  render  anxious 
the  life  of  every  man  of  common  humanity 
living  near  the  line  of  a  fugitive's  escape — 
since  he  could  never  tell  how  soon  he  might 
incur  them.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract'  from  an  American  paper  of 
July,  1855 : 

*<A  Mr.  Pardon  Davis,  of  Marquette 
County  in  the  State  of  Wieconsin,  was 
temporarily  resident  at  Tensas,  in  Louisiana, 
near  which  was  a  plantation,  the  scene  of 
horrible  orueltiee.  Some  negroes  escaped 
from  it,  took  refuge  in  his  wood-yard,  were 
concealed  by  him,  and  sent  in  a  canoe  across 
tbe  river.  A  negro-hunter  discovered  their 
trail,  hunted  them  for  forty  miles,  overtook 
them,  and  ^ve  them  to  his  doM  to  be 
Worried,  until  at  last  they  oonfessel  whence 
they  came  and  who  had  assisted  them.  For 
this  crime  Mr.  Davis  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  of 


Louisiana,  and  is  now  at  Baton  Bouge  under- 
going his  punishment. 

*'  The  following  passages  are  extracted 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  before  his  trial 
to  the  Baptist  oommonity  of  which  he  is  a 
member : 

<*  *  I  ask  mv  brethren  and  sisters,  in  the 
fear  of  God,  if  a  man  should  come  to  you , 
presenting  a  lacerated  back,  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  a  sou  them  summer's  sun  for  want 
of  a  shirt,  feet  bleeding  from  having  been 
torn  by  snags  and  briers,  hnncry  and  faint, 
whose  crime  was  that  be  fiuled,  after  strain- 
ing every  nerve,  to  perform  the  labor  ap- 
pointed him — ^I  ask,  would  you— could  yon 
-—turn  him  away  without  assmting  him? 
No,  brethren,  I  think  I  know  you  too  well— « 
I  think  you  would  hand  up  a  loaf  of  bread, 
part  with  some  of  your  surplus  clothing,  or, 
if  you  had  no  surplus,  buy  some,  as  I  did*— 
help  them  across  the  river,  point  them  to  the 
star  of  Liberty,  and  bid  them  God-speed. 

**  *  And  now  what  more  can  I  say  7  Have 
I  done  wrong  ?  Have  I  done  more  than  any 
man  ou^ht  to  do  ?  Dear  brethren,  I  leave 
you  to  judge ;  I  am  willing  to  be  governed 
oy  your  decision.  I  wait  with  tbe  greatest 
anxiety  to  hear  flrom  you,  to  know  whether 
I  shall  receive  your  i^mpathies  and  prayers, 
or  whether  I  have  done  wrong  and  am  oon- 
sidered  a  heathen.  If  the  former,  I  can 
bear  my  afiUctaon  with  fortitnde ;  but  if  the 
latter,  i  feel  tliat  mv  life  hangs  by  a  slender 
thread — that  my  days  are  numoered.  In 
the  mean  time,  brethren,  pray  for  mei 
sisters,  remember  me  in  your  prayers. 

« <  I  must  cease,  for  the  last  paper  In  my 
poosession  is  nearly  ooveored  over.  And  now, 
my  brethren »  when  you  meet  to  pny  for 
heathen  lands,  remember,  0  !  remember  our 
own  country.  Watch  oiw  the  decliaingSteps 
of  my  parents ;  'tis  the  greatest  boon  i  can 
ask,  for  I  fbar  that  this  intelligence  will 
bring  the  gray  hairs  of  my  loving  mther  and 
affectionate  mother  to  the  grave.  Comfort 
them  with  the  thoughj  that  we  may  meet  in 
heaven.' " 

The  author  states  thatany  man  "  tainted/' 
to  use  the  language  of  a  Southern  Presbyte- 
rian oleigyman,  ^*with  the  bloodhonnd 
principles  of  abolition,"  is  mined,  outraged, 
and  exiled.  It  appears  that  even  in  yirginia, 
once  the  most  civilised  of  the  Union,  to  speak 
against  slavery,  though  in  another  State,  is 
punishable  by  oile. 

"At  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  held 
at  Piedmont  Station,  on  tbe  26th  instant, 
fbr  tbe  purpose  of  exprasing  their  eentimenta 
in  relation  to  the  course  puimted  by  John  C. 
Underwood,  of  Ckurks  Cxmaty,  and  Qoorge 
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Rye,  of  Shenandoah,  at  the   Contention 
ncentiy  held  at  Philadelphia— 

<'  <  ReeolTed,  That  a  oommittee  he  ap- 
pointed to  wait  ufipn  Mr.  Underwood,  to 
mfona-him  of  the  juet  feelings  of  indigna- 
tion created  by  hie  oottree  in  the  GonTontion, 
together  with  his  former  (reputed)  coarse  in 
retard  to  the  inetitation  of  uaTery,  and  that 
they  deem  it  just  and  adyieable  that  he 
should  leave  the  State  as  speedilr  as  he  oan 
find  it  in  his  power  so  to  do.'— -TAe  Virsfinia 
Sentinel,  June  27, 1856. 

The  largest  portion,  howerer,  of  the  "vrork 
is  filled  by  Mr.  Sumner's  celebrated  speech. 
That  speech  is  an  example  and  a  proof  of 
the  deterioration  of  American  taste.  Mr. 
Sumner  is  well  known  in  England,  indeed  in 
Europe,  as  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  of  good 
taste  almost  to  the  edge  of  fastidiousness. 
Bat  when  he  has  to  address  an  audience  of 
bis  fbUow-countrym^,  he  indulges  in  such 
strains  as  these : 

<*  Portents  haa^  en  all  the  arches  of  the 
horisoB,  threatenmg  to  darken  the  broad 
landt  whioh  already  yawns  with  the  mntter- 
in0i  of  ciyil  War."— i.  73. 

**  Hirelings  picked  from  the  drunken  spew 
sod  Tomit  of  an  uneasy  cirilisation,  leashed 
together  by  secret  signs  and  lodges,  have 
rsnewed  the  atrocities  of  the  Thun."— n. 
101. 

«*  The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  with 
incoherent  phrases,  discharged  the  loose  ex- 
pectoration ef  his  speech,  now  upon  the 
representatiTe  of  EaulBS,  now  upon  her 
people." — m.  136. 

Mr.  Sumner  is  too  able  and  too  practised 
a  speaker  not  to  adapt  himself  to  his  audi- 
ence. This  must  be  the  imagery  that  de- 
lights the  gravest  and  the  most  intelligent 
Wy  that  America  possesses ;  and  as  such 
Mr.  Sumner,  much  as  he  may  have  been 
ishamed  of  it,  was  perhaps  justified  in  using 
it.  The  sabstonce  ef  the  speech  is  as  gener- 
illy  good  as  the  style  is  frequently  detest- 
able. It  shows  how  the  Missouri  compact 
between  the  South  and  the  North,  which 
prohibited  slavery  north  of  latitude  36^  3(y, 
was  broken  by  an  act  introduced  at  the  end 
of  the  Session,  and  forced  through  by  the 
sUvo*holding  President  and  his  slavo-holding 
Cabinet,  in  defiance  of  the  standing  orders, 
which  are  the  safeguards  of  the  little  inde- 
pendence that  now  remains  in  Congress,  by 
the  ansparing,  unblushing  exertion  of  the 
Tast  powers  of  bribery  and  intimidation 
whioh  arm  an  American  President.  It 
diowa  how  by  this  act  the  newly-ereated 


territory  of  Kansas  was  allowed  no  liberty 
except  the  liberty  to  adopt  slavery — ^how  its 
Governor,  Secretary,  Chief  Justice,  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  Attorney,  and  Marshal  were 
withdrawn  from  popular  election,  and  sent 
down  from  Washington,  packed  Commis- 
noners  for  the  introduction  of  slavety— -and 
lastly,  how,  when  it  appeared  that  the  great 
majori^  of  the  settlers  were'  the  friends  of 
freedom,  armies  after  armies  of  armed 
ruffians  from  Missouri  invaded  the  territory, 
drove  away  and  murdered  the  inhabitantSy 
laid  waste  the  country,  attaeked  the  town, 
and,  having  conquered  the  province,  estah- 
lished  in  it  a  legislature  of  foreigners,  with 
no  object  but  plunder  for  themselves,  the 
creation  of  a  vast  market  for  the  slave- 
breeders  of  the  South,  and  the  introduction 
of  two  slave-holding  members  into  the 
Senate.  Their  leaders  were  Stringfellow 
and  Atchison.  Mr.  Sumner  has  made  them 
tell  their  own  story  in  tl^eir  own  language : 

<*  Here  is  what  Stringfellow  said  ^ore  the 
invasion : 

'"To  those  who  have  qualms  of  con- 
science as  to  violating  laws,  state  or  national , 
the  time  has  come  when  such  impositions 
must  be  disregarded,  as  your  riehts  and 
propertv  are  in  danger ;  and  I  atwise  you^ 
one  and  all,  to  enter  every  election  district  in 
Kansas,  in  defiance  of  feeder  and  his  viU 
myrmidons,  and  vote  at  the  point  of  the 
botoie4[nife  and  revolver.  Neither  give  nor 
take  auartet,  M  our  case  demands  it.  It  is 
enough  that  the  slave-holding  interest  wills 
it,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  What 
right  has  Governor  Reeder  to  rule  Missouri- 
ans  in  Kansas?  His  proclamation  and  pre- 
scribed oath  must  be  repudiated.  It  is  your 
interest  to  do  so.  Mind  that  slavery  is  estab^ 
blished  where  it  is  not  prohibited.' 

«  Here  is  what  Atchison  said  after  the 
Invasion : 

«•  •  Well,  what  next?  Why,  an  election 
for  members  of  the  legislature  to  organise 
the  territory  must  be  held.  What  did  I 
adnse  you  to  do  then  ?  Why,  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground,  and  beat  them  at  their 
own  game  again  ;  and,  cold  and  inclement  as 
the  weather  was,  1  went  over  with  a  com- 
pany of  men.  My  object  in  going  was  not 
to  vote.  I  had  no  right  to  vote,  unless  I 
had  disfranchised  myself  in  Missouri.  I 
was  not  within  two  miles  of  a  voting-place. 
My  object  in  eoing  was  not  to  vote,  but  to 
settle  a  difficulty  between  two  of  oar  candi* 
dates;  and  the  abolitionists  of  the  north 
said,  and  published  it  abrotid,  that  Atchison 
was  there  with  bowie-knife  and  revolver,  and 
by  God  ^twas  true!    I  never  did  go  into  that 
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territory^I  never  intend  to  go  into  that  terri- 
tory^-without  beina  prepared  for  aU  such 
kind  of  cattle.  Well,  we  beat  them,  and 
Governor  Reeder  gave  certificates  to  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  members  of  both  Houses,  and 
then,  after  they  were  organized,  as  every- 
body will  admit,  they  were  the  only  compe- 
tent persons  to  say  who  were,  and  who  were 
not,  members  of  the  same.'  " 

We  will  oonolude  our  extracts  from  Mr. 
Sumner  with  bis  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  ruffian  Parliament  ezerciaed  its 
power: 

'*  The  statutes  of  Missouri,  in  all  their 
text,  with  their  divisions  and  subdivisione, 
were  adopted  bodily,  itnd  with  such  little 
local  adaptation  that  the  word  *  state '  in 
the  original  is  not  even  changed  to  *  terri- 
tory,' but  is  left  to  be  corrected  by  an  ex- 
planatory act.  But  all  this  general  legisla- 
tion was  entirely  subordinate  to  the  special 
act,  entitled  'An  Act  to  punish  Offences 
aeainst  Slave  Property,'  in  which  the  one 
idea  that  provokea  this  whole  conspiracy  is 
at  last  embodied  in  legislative  form,  and 
human  slavery  openly  recognized  on  free 
soil,  under  the  sanction  of  pretended  law. 
This  act  of  thirteen  sections  is  in  itself  a 
Dance  of  Death,  But  its  complex  complete- 
ness of  wickedness  without  a  parallel  may 
be  partially  conceived,  when  it  is  understood 
that  in  three  sections  only  of  it  is  the  penalty 
of  death  denounced  no  less  than  forty-eight 
different  times,  by  as  many  changes  of  lan- 
guage, against  the  heinous  offence,  described 
ill  forty-eight  different  ways,  of  interfering 
with  what  does  not  exist  in  that  territory — 
and  under  the  constitution  cannot  exist  there 
—I  mean  property  in  human  flesh. 

**  Mark,  sir,  three  different  legislative 
enactments,  which  constitute  part  of  this 
work.  First,  according  to  one  act,  all  who 
deny,  by  spoken  or  written  word,  •  the  right 
of  persons  to  hold  slaves  in  this  territory,' 
are  denounced  as  felons,  to  be  punished  oy 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  not 
lees  than  two  years;  it  may  be  for  life. 
And  to  show  the  extravagance  of  this  injus- 
tice, it  has  been  well  put  bv  the  senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Colfamerj,  that,  should 
the  senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass],  who 
believes  that  slavery  cannot  exist  in  a  terri- 
tory unless  introduced  by  express  legislative 
acts,  venture  there  with  his  moderate  opin- 
ions, his  doom  must  be  that  of  a  felon !  To 
this  extent  are  the  great  liberties  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  subverted.  Secondly,  by 
another  act,  entitled,  *An  Act  concerning 
Attorneys-at-Law,'  no  person  can  practise 
as  an  attorney,  unless  he  shall  ootain  a 
license  from  the  territorial  courts,  which,  of 
coarse,  a  tyrannical  discretion  will  be  free 


to  deny ;  and,  after  obtaining  each  liceoBe, 
he  is  constrained  to  take  an  oath,  not  only 
*  to  support '  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  out  also  to  support  the  Territorial 
Act,  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  thus  erects 
ing  a  test  for  the  function  of  the  bar,  calca- 
lated  to  exclude  citizens  who  honestly  regard 
that  latter  legislative  enormity  as  un^t  to  be 
obeyed.  And,  thirdly,  by  another  act,  en- 
titled, < An  Act  concerning  Jurors,'  all  per- 
sons *  ooneoientiously  opposed  to  holding 
slaves,'  or  *  not  admitting  the  right  to  hold 
slaves  in  the  territory,'  are^  excluded  from 
the  jury  on  every  question,  civil  or  criminal^ 
arising  out  of  asserted  slave  propert^r. 

*<  It  was  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  chance,  even  tardily,  at  a 
ruture  election ;  ana  this  was  done  by  two 
different  acts;  under  the  first  of  wbion,  all 
who  will  not  take  the  oath  to  support  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  are  excluded  from  the 
elective  franchise  ;  and  under  the  second  of 
which,  all  others  are  entitled  to  vote  who 
shall  tender  a  tax  of  one  dollar  to  the  sheriff 
on  the  day  of  election  ;  thus  disfranchising 
all  opposed  to  slavery,  and  at  the  same  time 
opening  the  door  to  the  votes  of  the  invaders; 
by  an  unconstitutional  shibboleth,  excluding 
from  the  polls  the  mass  of  actual  eettlers, 
and  by  maxing  the  franchise  depend  upon  a 
petty  tax  only,  admitting  to  tae  pplLi  the 
mass  of  borderers  from  Missouri.  Thus,  by 
tyrannical  forethought,  the  usurpation  not 
only  fortified  all  that  it  did,  but  assumed  a 
self-perpetuating  energy.  Thus,  was  the 
crime  consummated.  Slavery  now  stands 
erect,  clanking  its  chains  on  the  territory  of 
Kansas,  surrounded  by  a  code  of  death,  and 
trampling  upon  all  cherished  liberties, 
whetner  of  speech,  the  press,  the  bar,  the 
trial  by  jury,  or  the  electoral  franchise. 
And,  sir,  all  this  has  been  done,  not  merely 
to  introduce  a  wrong  which  in  itself  is  a 
denial  of  all  riehts,  and  in  dread  of  which 
a  mother  has  lately  taken  the  life  of  her 
oflspring ;  not  merely,  as  has  been  sometimes 
saio,  to  protect  slavery  in  Missouri,  since  it 
is  futile  for  this  State  to  complain  of  freedom 
on  the  side  of  Kansas,  when  freedom  exists 
without  complaint  on  the  side  of  Iowa,  and 
also  on  the  side  of  Illinois ;  but  it  has  been 
done  for  the  sake  of  political  power,  in  order 
to  bring  two  new  slave-holding  senators  upon 
this  floor  f  and  thus  to  fortify  in  the  national 
government  the  desperate  chances  of  a  waning 
oligarchy,^* 

The  effectiveness  of  the  speech  may  bo 
estimated  by  the  barbarous  violence  of  the 
answers  which  it  provoked.  We  insert  two 
specimens : 

<*  <  Is  it,'  said  Mr.  Douglas  (a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency)^   <  the  objeet  of  the 
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lenator  to  provoke  tome  of  ns  to  kick  him 
as  we  woula  a  dog  In  the  street,  that  he  may 

fsfc  symiHithy  apon  the  just  chaatieement  ? 
he  senator y  by  his  oharee  of  crime,  stultifies 
three-fourths  of  the  wh^e  body,  a  majority 
of  the  North,  nearly  the  whole  South,  a 
majority  of  whigs,  and  a  majority  of  demo- 
CRits  here.  He  says  they  are  infamous.  If 
be  eo  believed,  who  could  suppose  that  he 
woold  ever  ehow  his  face  among  such  a  body 
oT  men  ?  How  dare  he  approach  one  of  those 
gentlemen  to  give  him  his  hand  after  that 
act?  If  he  felt  the  courtesies  between  men, 
he  would  not  do  it.  He  would  deserve  to 
have  himself  spit  in  the  face  for  doing  so.' 

"  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said : 

"  *  Mr.  President,  the  necessities  of  our 
political  position  bring  us  into  relations  and 
associations  upon  this  floor,  which,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  common  government,  we  are 
forced  to  admit.  They  bring  us  into  relations 
and  asBOciationB  which,  beyond  the  walls  of 
this  chamber,  we  are  enabled  to  avoid — 
associations  here,  whose  presence  elsewhere 
is  dishonor,  and  the  touch  of  whose  hand 
would  be  a  disgrace.  The  necessity  of  po- 
litical position  alone  brings  me  into  relations 
with  men  upon  this  floor  whom  elsewhere  I 
cannot  acknowledge  as  possessing  manhood 
m  any  form.  I  am  constrained  to  hear  here 
depravity,  vice  In  its  most  odious  form  un- 
coiled in  this  presence,  exhibiting  its  loath- 
some deformities  in  accusation  and  vilification 
against  the  quarter  of  the  country  from 
wnich  I  come ;  and  I  must  listen  to  it  oecause 
it  is  a  necessity  of  iny  position,  under  a 
common  government,  to  recognize  as  an  eoual, 
politically,  one  whom  to  see  elsewhere  is  to 
shun  and  despise.  I  did  not  intend  to  be 
belayed  into  this  debate;  but  I  submit  to 
tiie  necessity  ef  my  position.  I  am  here 
BOW,  united  with  an  honored  band  of  pa- 
triots, from  the  North  equally  with  the  Souths 
to  try  if  we  can  preserve  and  perpetuate 
those  institutions  vniich  others  are  prepared 
to  betray,  and  are  seeking  to  destroy ;  and  I 
will  sobmit  to  the  necessity  of  that  position 
at  least  until  the  work  is  accomplished.' " 

The  ontrage  which  followed  is  too  well 
known.  We  will  not  waste  the  reader's 
time  by  relating  it,  but  we  will  extract  from 
the  work  before  ns  one  or  two  of  the  com- 
mento  of  the  American  press.  From  the 
*<  Richmond  Enquirer,"  June  12, 1856: 

"  In  the  main,  the  press  of  the  South 
applaud  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Brooks,  without 
condition  or  limitation.  Our  approbation, 
at  least,  is  entire  and  unreserved.  We  con- 
sider the  act  ffood  in  conception,  better  in 
tteeution,  and  best  of  all  in  consequence. 
The  volgiff  abolitionists  in  the  senate  are 
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getting  above  themselves.  They  have  been 
humored  until  they  forget  their  position. 
The  have  grown  saucy  and  dare  to  be  impu- 
dent to  gentlemen!  They  must  be  lashed 
into  submission.  Sumner,  in  particular, 
ought  to  have  nine-and-thirty  early  every 
morning.  He  is  a  great  strapping  fellow, 
and  could  sfcand  the  cowhide  beautifully. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  initiated  this  salutary  dis- 
cipline, and  he  deserves  applause  for  the  bold, 
judicious  manner  in  whicli  he  chastised  the 
scamp  Sumner.  It  was  a  proper  act,  done 
at  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper  place. 
Of  all  places  on  earth,  the  senate-chamber 
was  the  very  spot  where  Sumner  should  have 
been  made  to  suffer.  It  was  literally  and 
entirely  proper  that  he  should  be  stricken 
down  and  b^ten  just  beside  the  desk  against 
which  he  leaned  as  he  fulminated  his  filthy 
utterances  through  the  Capitol.  We  trust 
other  gentlemen  will  follow  the  example  of 
Mr.  Brooks,  that  so  a  curb  may  be  imposed 
upon  the  truculence  and  audacity  of  aboli- 
tion speakers.  If  need  be,  let  us  have  a 
caning  or  cowhiding  every  day.  If  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  so  much  the  sooner,  so 
much  the  better." 

A  meeting  in  South  Carolina : 

"  A  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Fair*> 
field  was  held  on  Tuesday  night,  27th  ult.,  to 
approve  the  conduct  of  the  Hon.  Preston  S« 
Brooks,  in  administering  to  Charles  Sumner, 
of  Massachusetts,  a  wholesome  and  richly 
merited  castigation. 

** '  Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  ap- 
prove the  practical  enforcement  of  respect 
for  the  motives  of  Southern  men  and  South- 
em  States,  in  the  chastisement  inflicted 
upon  the  champion  of  black  republicanism 
by  the  Hon.  P.  S.  Brooks;  and  that  we 
hereby  tender  to  Mr.  Brooks  our  cordial  ap- 
probation.' " 

From  the  *'  South  Side  Democrat,"  May 
24: 

'<  The  telegraph  has  recently  announced 
no  information  more  grateful  to  our  feelings 
than  the  cltissical  caning  which  this  outrage^ 
oos  abolitionist  receiv^,  on  Thursday,  t^ 
the  hands  of  the  chivalrous  Brooks,  of 
South  Carolina.  No  punishment  is  ade- 
quate to  a  proper  restraint  of  his  insolence 
but  a  deliberate,  cool,  dignified,  and  classical 
caning." 

From  the  **  South  Carolina  Times  "  of  the 
27th  May,  1856  (State  paper) : 

«  Up  to  the  22nd  of  May,  a.d.  1856,  none 
have  been  found  willing  to  step  forward,  as 
Carolinians,  in  defence  of  the  character  of 
Southern  men  or  the  institutions  of  the 
South,  but  the  Hon.  Preston  S.  Brooks. 
Colonel  Brooks  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
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lint  man  who  dared  to  earry  out  his  deolara* 
tion  that  he  was  ready  to  oommence  the  war 
in  Washington,  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Colonel  Brooks  has  done  nothing  that  South 
Carolinians  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  He 
has  boldly  stepped .  forward,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  ease,  and  social  relation,  and  we 
know  that  there  will  be  found  but  one  seti- 
ment  among  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
which  is, '  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant ! '  " 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Newberry 
(Brooks'  district) : 

'*  Be  it  unanimously  resolved,  That  this 
meeting  approves  the  conduct  of  the  Hon. 
P.  ^S.  Brooks  in  the  premises,  and  that  it 
recommends  that  meetmgs  be  held,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  June  next,  in  the  various 
districts  constituting  this  congressional  dis- 
trict, to  express  the  approbation  which  we 
are  sure  his  coilstitaents  generally  will  ac- 
cord to  him.'' 

The  House  refused  to  expel  Mr.  Brooka. 
To  test  the  opinion  of  his  constituents  he 
resigued  his  seat.  He  was  re-elected  unani- 
mously. He  was  prosecuted.  To  acquit 
him  was,  even  in  America,  impossible.  He 
was  found  guilty.  His  punishment  was  a 
fine  of  300  dolhus.  This  is  the  value  set, 
in  Washington,  on  freedom  of  debate.  Any 
ruffian  willing  to  pay  £60  may  waylay,  dis- 
able, and,  as  we  fear  will  be  the  event  in  this 
instance,  injure  for  life,  any  political  oppo- 
nent. We  have  a  letter  before  us  dated  the 
2^rd  of  December  last,  seven  months  after 
the  outrage.  It  describes  Mr.  Sumner  as 
still  suffering  severely, — as  recommended  by 
his  medical  advisers  to  retire  from  public 
life,  at  least  for  a  year, — ^but  as  resolved, 
with  the  courage  and  self-devotion  which  all 
who  knew  him  expected  from  him,  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  and  to 
protest,  at  least,  if  in  such  an  assembly  as 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  he  can  do 
no  more,  against  the  despotism,  half  demo- 
oratio  and  half  oligarchic,  by  which  his 
country  is  now  enslaved. 

During  the  whole  of  this  century — in 
fact,  ever  since  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  acknowledged — the  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand  slaveholders  of 
the  South  have  governed  the  millions  of  the 
North.  They  have  named  the  Presidents, 
they  have  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate  and 
a  majority  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  have 
wielded  the  vast  patronage  of  the  Exeoor 
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tive.  In  defiance  of  the  Gonstltalioii  thej 
bought  Louisiana;  they  annexed  Texas; 
they  seized  a  territory  larger  than  Eorope, 
between  the  Appalachian  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  they  established  slavery  on  half 
of  that  vast  continent,  on  condition  that  the 
other  half  should  remain  free  ;  they  broke 
that  compact,  and  opened  Kansas  to  slavery ; 
when  the  people  of  Kansas  refused  the  pol- 
lution, they  forced  it  on  them  by  armed  in- 
vasion, incendiarism,  rapine,  and  civil  war ; 
they  riveted  on  them  the  chain  by  the  most 
monstrous  code  that  ever  was  devised  ;  and 
as  their  last  triumph  they  have  placed  in  the 
chair  at  Washington  a  man  pledged  not 
only  to  the  maintenance  of  but  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  at  home,  and  to  war,  aggres- 
sion, and  spoliation  abroad. 

The  questions  which  disturb  every  mind  in 
America,  and  to  which  we  cannot  be  indif. 
ferent,  are,  whether  this  tyranny  can  last? 
and,  if  it  is  to  fall,  what  is  to  overthrow  it? 
We  have  before  us  a  file  of  American  news- 
papers for  the  last  three  months.  The 
fierceness  with  which  the  South  tramples  on 
its  northern  subjects,  the  indignation  and 
shame  with  which  the  North  straggles 
against  the  oppressor,  may  be  estimated  by 
the  violence  of  the  measures  proposed  on  each 
side.  The  expedient  of  the  North  is  separa- 
tion. Disunion  societies  and  meetings  aro 
multiplying  in  New  Xork  and  in  New  Eng- 
land. We  extract  a  oomple  of  their  adver- 
tisements: 

«  9"  New  York  Statb  DisuKioir  Anti- 
Slayxrt  Contention. — ^A  Disunion  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  for 'the  State  of  Nevr 
York  will  be  held  at  ALBANY,  the  second 
week  in  Febraary,  1857." 

"E^  State  Disunion  CoHTENTKMr. — ^We, 
the  undersigned,  oitisens  of  Worcester,  be- 
lieving the  result  of  the  recent  Presidential 
election  to  involve  four  years  more  of  pro- 
slavery  government,  and  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  hostility  between  the  two  Motions  of  the 
Union; 

"  Believing  this  hostility  to  be  the  oflf- 
spring,  not  of  party  excitement,  but  of  a 
fundamental  diifbrence  in  educationi  habits, 
and  laws ; 

"  Believing  the  existmg  Union  to  be  a 
fiiilnre,  as  being  a  hopeless  attempt  to  nnite 
under  one  |^ovemment  two  antagonistic  sya- 
tems  of  society,  whioh  diverge  mora  widely 
with  every  year ; 

^'  And  beUavin^  it  to  be  the  duty  of  in- 
telligentaad  oonsoisntioas  men  to  meet  tlu 
fiMts  with  wisdom  and  finnnMi ; 
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«<  R«peotfblly  in?ito  our  felk>w*ettiMni 
of  llaaMchasette  to  meet  in  ConventioD  at 
WoroeBtep,  on  Thundaj,  January  15,  to 
eonaider  the  practicability,  probability,  and 
expedieney  of  a  separation  oetween  the  free 
and  Blare  States,  and  to  take  such  other 
measarefl  as  the  eondition  of  the  times  may 
require." 

Here  is  an  eztntet  from  a  speeoh  made  at 
a  Boflton  meeting  in  July  last : 

«*  Mr.  President,  *  in  the  dark  and 
troubled  night  that  is  upon  ns,  I  see  but  one 
star  of  hope ; '  and  I  tnank  'the  Abolition- 
ists of  Massachusetts,  not  alone  that  they 
first  told  tha  secret  of  slaTcry,  twenty-fiTe 
years  ago,  to  the  astonished  natiooi,  but  that 
they  have  told  another  secret,  more  recently, 
more  daringly,  to  a  nation  yet  more  aston- 
ished— told  the  secret  of  anti-slavery,  and 
told  it  in  one  word — Disunion!  (Enthusi- 
astic applause,  long  continued.)  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  God  is  in  heaven,  our  destiny  and 
oor  daty  are  to  be  found  there.  It  is  our 
only  hope/' 

And  here  is  the  comment  on  it  by  another 
speaker: 

<'  I  respond  to  that  sentiment — '  Peacea- 
bly if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must ! '  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  think  we  are  unworthy  to  stand 
in  the  old  Cradle  of  Liberty,  if  we  shrink 
even  from  the  baptism  of  blood,  if  such  be 
the  will  of  God ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but  it 
is ;  for  if  there  was  ever  a  time  when  we 
might  say,  *  There  is  no  remission  of  sins 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,'  we  have 
reached  that  time ;  and  if  even  by  seas  of 
blood  we  can  wash  out  our  sins  and  stains, 
we  may  thank  God  for  that  baptism,  and 
accept  salvation  even  on  terms  so  tearful.  I 
thins  we  bad  better  familiarize  our  minds 
to  the  possibility,  at  least,  that  the  streets 
of  Boston  may  yet  run  with  blood.  I  do 
not  believe  tliat  ever  yet  a  nation  wandered 
80  far  £rom  the  true  spirit  of  freedom, 
jastice,  and  humanity,  as  we  have  gone,  and 
then  returned,  without  passing  through  that 
metaphorical  Bed  Sea ;  and  though  I  know 
that  war  is  a  curse  always,  and,  probably, 
always  a  crime,  too,  yet  I  think  we  have 
gone  beyond  the  time  to  question  the  right 
of  war,  for  I  expect  scenes  of  violence,  just 
as  I  expect  Etna  will  vomit  the  blazing  oile 
from  her  sickening  stomach,  in  obedience  to 
the  same  law  of  God  which  operates  upon 
the  baman  mind  as  well.  Ana  I  think,  if 
we  escape  even  with  blood  and  battle — the 
battle  where  the  *  garments  shall  be  rolled  in 
blood,  and  accompanied  with  confusion  and 
Doiso  *— -that  even  then,  considering  how 
great  a  loos  we  have  sustained,  salvation 
will  be  cheap  evea  at  such  a  price  as  that 
(applause).'^ 
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*<  It  is  useless,"  sajs  a  leas  exdted  aigoer, 
to  disguise  this  state  of  things,  or  to  pretend 
that  there  is  any  present  probability  of 
restoring  the  harmony  that  existed  in  the 
workings  of  the  Government  when  there 
was  a  oommon  agreement.  North  and  South, 
that  slavery  was  a  nuisance,  and  an  evil  to 
be  got  rid  of  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment.  Such  was  oor  condition  when  the 
Union  was  formed  and  the  constitution 
adopted.  At  a  later  period  a  oompaiative 
harmony  was  preserved  by  comptomis^s  on 
the  question.  Now,  the  old  idea  is  repudi- 
ated by  the  slavery-men,  and  tbeeompromise 
system  seemingly  abjured  by  all.  We  are 
thus  arrived  at  the  point  of  collision  be* 
tween  the  opposing  forces  in  the  Govern* 
ment.  While  this  state  of  tliingiB  continues 
to  exist  there  can  be  no  peace.  There  can 
be  a  triumph  of  one  party  over  the  other, 
but  that  is  all*  How  long  is  political  union 
possible  under  such  ciroumstanoes  ?  There 
may  be  a  period  or  periods  of  peace  between 
the  combatants,  but  they  will  ever  be  tem<- 
porary,  and  partake  of  the  character  of  a 
truce,  or  of  submission  of  the  vanquished 
to  the  victor.  Inevitably,  however,  they 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  sepa- 
ration of  the  free  and  slave  states ;  and  it  is 
the  part  of  wise  statesmanship,  both  North 
and  South,^amon|  all  dispassionate  men,  to 
prepare  the  way  lor  this  result  in  a  manner 
which  shall  not  disgrace  the  civilizetionof 
the  age  in  which  we  live." 

The  counsels  of  the  South  are  at  least  as 
desperate.  We  extract  the  following  pas- 
sages from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Bhett, 
an  eminent  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  to  the 
govenor  of  that  State,  printed  in  the 
Charleston  «  Mercury : " 

<«  In  my  judgment,"  says  Mr.  Rhett,  «  all 
true  statesmanship  in  the  South  consists  in 
forming  combinations  and  shaping  events  so 
as  to  bring  about,  as  steadily  as  possible,  a 
dissolution  of  the  present  Union  and  a 
Southern  confederaey.  Why  should  we  not 
dissolve  our  political  connection  with  the 
people  of  the  North?  Have  we  not  in  vain 
done  our  duty  to  them,  in  all  patience  and 
humility?  Are  there  any  remembrances  of 
the  past  which  they  have  not  embittered,  or 
feelings  of  affection  which  they  have  not 
outraged  ?  Have  they  not,  for  a  long  course 
of  years,  put  upon  us  indignities  and  wrongs 
which  they  never  would  have  borne  Arom  us 
or  from  any  other  people  ?  Their  conduct 
towards  us,  if  we  were  mdependent  nations, 
would  long  since  have  justined  us  in  declare 
ing  war  aeainst  Uiem.  Instead  of  that  friend- 
ship which  a  common  Confederacy  implies, 
they  have  for  twenty  years  pursued  towards 
us  a  course  of  the  most  rdthless  hostility. 
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Men  are  now  upheld  as  their  ezponenta  and 
leaders,  govemors  of  States  and  members  of 
GoDgresSfWho  openly  declare  their  purpose  to 
destroy  us,  and  exult  in  the  prospect  of  the 
slaughter  and  desolation  they  meditate  carry* 
ing  oyer  the  South. .  Do  we  need  their  associa- 
tion with  us  for  internal  protection?  We  are 
fully  competent  to  protect  ourselves ;  and  if 
we  were  not,  and  turn  to  them  for  assist- 
ance, we  know  that  they  would  rather  fire 
the  torch  of  insurrection  than  extinguish 
it.  Are  we  not  sufficientlv  powerful  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  foreign  nations?  We 
are  the  most  important  people  in  the  world 
to  its  welfare  and  happiness.  If,  by  a 
sudden  stroke  of  the  Almighty,  the  Southern 
States  were  annihilated,  it  would  occasion  a 
ereater  shock  to  the  civilization  and  com- 
fort of  other  nations  than  the  extinction  of 
any  other  people  inhabiting  its  surface. 
What,  then,  have  we  to  fear  from  foreign 
States?  By  our  productions  we  can  com- 
mand their  friendship  and  peace,  whilst  by 
our  physical  power  we  can  defy  their  hos- 
tility. Eight  millions  of  the  white  race, 
raised  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  constituting 
one  of  the  most  military  people  in  the 
world,  inhabiting  a  country  intersected  all 
over  by  railroads,  are  unconquerable  by  any 
power  upon  earth.  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  be  independent  in  government  as  we  are 
in  all  our  resources  for  national  power, 
wealth,  and  prosperity?  Why  should  we 
still  continue  vexed  tributaries  to  the  North 
—harassed  dependencies — despised  under- 
lings— to  be  eternally  scourgea  from  tariff 
to  slavery,  and  from  slavery  to  tariff— only, 
at  last,  to  be  trampled  out  of  existence  m 
blood?  Break  from  the  North,  and  give  us 
a  Southern  Confederacy,  as  you  value 
honor,  prosperity,  life  itself.  Those  who 
have  been  watching,  and  waiting,  and  striv- 
ing, for  Southern  independence  and  a  South- 
em  Union — although  at  times  their  hearts 
may  have  died  away  within  them  in  despair 
— ^bave  heard  the  late  tumult  at  the  North, 
mustering  the  power  against  the  South,  with 
rekindled  hope  and  loftier  resolutions.  O ! 
let  the  contest  come.  If  true  to  ourselves,  a 
glorious  destiny  awaits  us,  and  the  South 
will  yet  be  a  great,  free,  and  independent 
people." 

**  We  declare,"  says  the  editor  of  the 
paper  in  which  Mr.  Rhett's  letter  appears  : 
'*  That  we  not  only  desire  to  make  territories, 
now  free,  slave  territories,  and  to  acquire 
new  territory  into  which  to  extend  slavery, — 
such  as  Cuba,  north-eastern  Mexico,  etc., — 
but  we  would  re-open  the  African  slave-trade, 
that  every  white  man  might  have  a  chance 
to  make  himself  owner  of  one  or  more 
negroes,  and  go  with  them  and  his  house- 
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hold  gods  wherever  opportunity  beekdbed  to 
enterprise. 

'*  But  the  North  would  never  consent  to 
this ;  they  would  dissolve  the  Union  rathe] 
than  grant  it,  say  the  croaking  Impracti^ 
cables.  Try  it.  There  is  nothing  to  lose  b^ 
the  experiment.  At  all  events,  if  the  at* 
tempt  to  re-open  this  trade  should  fail,  it 
would  give  one  more  proof  of  how  ioiurioufl 
our  connection  with  the  North  has  become 
to  us,  and  would  indicate  one  more  signal 
advantage  which  a  Southern  Confederacy 
would  have  over  the  present  heterogeneoai 
association  called  the  Union." 

These,  however,  may  be  the  rash  ebuV 
litions  of  the  party  spirit  of  irresponsibly 
individuals.  We  now  make  some  eztractfl 
from  a  grave  State  paper,  the  message  of  Mr, 
Adams,  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  to 
his  legislature : 

<*  The  object,"  says  Governor  Adams, 
**  for  which  you  were  convened  in  extra  8» 
sion  has  been  determined.  The  popolu 
voice  has  declared  in  favor  of  our  party. 
But,  considered  in  reference  to  the  vital  isBuc 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  I  fear  thai 
it  will  be  a  barren  triumph — that  it  will 
prove  to  be,  at  best,  but  a  brief  respite  of 
feverish,  exhaustine  excitement,  destined  tc 
end  in  embittered  feeling  and  distracted 
counsel  among  ourselves.  Slavery  and  Free* 
Soilism  can  never  be  reconciled.  Our  ene- 
mies have  been  defieated — not  vanquished. 
A  majority  of  the  free  States  have  aeclared 
against  the  South,  upon  a  purely  sectiona] 
issue,  and  in  the  remainder  of  them  formida* 
ble  minorities  fiercely  contended  for  victory 
under  the  same  banner.  The  triumph  of 
this  geographical  party  must  dissolve  the 
Conf^eracy,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  sini 
down  into  a  state  of  acknowledged  inferiority. 
We  will  act  wisely  to  employ  tne  interval  of 
repose  afforded  by  the  late  election  in  eamesi 
preparation  for  the  inevitable  conflict.  Th< 
Southern  States  have  never  demanded  mor< 
than  equality  and  security.  They  cannoi 
submit  to  less,  and  remain  in  the  Union 
without  dishonor  and  ultimate  ruin. 

'*  The  consumption  of  cotton  has  steadilj 
increased,  and  will  in  a  few  years  exceed  tb< 
supply — not  from  want,  on  our  part,  of  lane 
on  which  to  ^ow  it,  but  from  want  of  oper 
ators  to  cultivate  it.  The  demand  for  th( 
article  being  greater  than  the  supply,  th< 
price  must  go  up,  in  the  absence  of  all  dis 
turbing  causes.  As  long  as  this  oontinuei 
to  be  the  case  we  must  prosper;  but  th< 
certain  effect  of  high  prioee  will  be  to  stima 
late  the  growth  of  it  in  foreign  countries 
and  in  time  to  destroy  the  monopoly  whicl 
wd  have  so  long  enjoyed.    To  maintain  001 
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praKQt  poiiium  wo  mast  have  cheap  labor. 
This  can  be  obtalDed  in  but  one  way — ^by 

KE-OPEXING  TBS  AjBICAN    SlaYE-TRADE.       It 

is  a  diseased  Bentimentality  which  'starts 
back  at  the  idea  of  legalizing  the  slave-trade, 
ud  at  the  same  time  contemplates  without 
emotion  the  cruel  seryitade  which  capital 
exacts  of  labor  all  the  world  over.  There 
vuatime  when  canting  philanthropists  had 
iostilled  into  us  a  belief  that  slavery  was 
wrong.  Investigation  has  entirely  changed 
the  ODoe  common  sentiment  on  this  point. 
The  South  now  believes  that  a  mysterious 
Proyidence  has  brought  the  two  races  to- 
gether on  this  continent  for  wise  purposes, 
and  that  the  existing  relation  has  oeen  mu- 
toallv  beneficial.  £atbern  slavery  has  ele> 
fated  the  Afrloaa  to  a  degree  of  civilization 
which  the  black  race  has  never  attained  in 
any  other  age  or  country.  We  see  it  now 
in  ita  true  light,  and  regard  it  as  the  most 
aafe  and  stable  basis  for  free  institutions  in 
the  world.  Had  the  slave-trade  never  been 
closed,  the  equilibrium  between  the  North 
aod  the  South  would  not  have  been  destroyed. 
The  North  has  had  the  Old  World  from 
which  to  draw  her  supply  of  labor,  and 
bence  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  North- 
West.  Since  1808  the  South  has  supplied 
^r  own  labor,  and  has  necessarily  made 
riower  progress  in  settling  up  the  South- 
Weit.  If  the  trade  were  open  now,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  South  would  not  consent 
to  close  it ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
aoflwer  to  the  argument  derived  from  the 
oiere  sentiment  that  is  arrayed  against  the 
pnpoBition.  It  is  apprehended  that  the 
opening  of  this  trade  will  lessen  the  value 
of  liaves,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  point  to 
the  faet  that  unrestricted  immigration  has 
iH)t  dimini^ed  the  value  of  labor  in  the 
oorth*westem  section  of  the  Confederacv. 
^  cry  there  is,  want  of  labor,  notwith- 
ittnding  capital  has  the  pauperism  of  the 
Old  World  to  press  into  its  grinding  service. 
1  believe  that  more  slaves  are  necessary  to  a 
oootinoanoe  of  our  monopoly  in  plantation 
pvodocts.  I  believe  that  they  are  necessary 
to  the  full  development  of  our  whole  round 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  resources ; 
that  they  are  necessary  to  the  restoration  of 
thd  South  to  an  equality  of  power  in  the 
(^neral  Government,  perhaps  to  the  very  in- 
t^ity  of  slave  society,  disturbed  as  it  has 
b^n  by  causes  which  have  induced  an  undue 
poportion  of  the  ruling  race.  To  us  have 
been  committed  the  fortunes  of  this  peculiar 
torm  of  society  resulting  from  the  union  of 
"^aal  raoes.  It  has  vindicated  its  claim  to 
the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  humanity. 
It  baa  civilized  and  Christianized  the  African. 
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It  has  exalted  the  white  race  itself  to  higher 
hopes  and  purposes,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  the 
most  sacred  obligation  that  we  should  give 
it  the  means  of  expansion,  and  that  we  should 
press  it  forward  to  a  perpetuity  of  progress.** 

We  own  our  inability  to  prophesy,. or 
even  to  conjecture,  what,  ten  years  hence,  or 
even  five  years  hence,  will  be  the  condition 
of  the  States  and  territories  now  constituting 
the  Union.  The  fbroas  that  keep  them  to- 
gether are  enormous.  There  is  national 
vanity,  the  pride  of  forming  an  empire 
already  a  matoh  for  any  existing  Power, 
soon  to  become  superior  to  any  single  rival, 
and  likely  within  the  lives  of  our  younger 
readers  to  dictate  to  the  whole  world,  civil- 
ized and  unoivilized.  In  fifty  years  the 
Union,  if  it  shall  subsist,  will  contain  one 
hundred  millions  of  the  richest  and  the  most 
energetic  population  that  has  ever  formed 
one  body  politic.  It  seems  at  first  sight  im- 
possible that  any  arguments  or  any  combina- 
tion of  arguments  should  induce  men  to 
reject  such  a  destiny.  But  nations  are  gov- 
emed  lees  by  reason  than  by  passion,  and  on 
the  side  of  disunion  are  arrayed  the  strongest 
passions  of  human  nature—resentment,  ha- 
tred, fear,  the  recollection  of  past  injuries, 
treacheries,  and  insults,  and  the  anticipation 
of  future  ones ;  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
South  that  the  North  is  resolved  to  destroy 
an  institution  on  the  permanence  of  which 
the  fortune  and  even  the  life  of  every  planter 
depends ;  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  North 
that  that  institution  is  a  national  sin,  en- 
dangering in  another  world  the  prospects  of 
all  its  abettors,  and  in  this  world  distorting 
the  policy,  injuring  the  prosperity,  and  die* 
gracing  tbe^ character  of  the  nation. 

Between  such  feelings  and  such  opinions 
what  room  is  there  for  compromise?    The 
North  is  resolved  to  repress,  to  oircumscribo, 
and    eventually  to   abolish  slavery.      The 
South  is  resolved  not  only  to  perpetuate  but 
to  extend  it.    The  fraud  and  violence  of  the- 
South  have  as  yet  been  successful.    Can  she- 
oontinue  to  be  so?-     To  a  bystander  this 
seems  to  be  impossible.    That  the  weaker,^ 
the  poorer,  the  less   intelligent   minority 
should  in  a  bad  cause  prevail  against  the- 
sympathy  and  the  reason  of  the  whole  otwi- 
lized  world,  is  opposed  to  all  our  experieaee. . 
The  South  must,  we  think,  be  in  time-  de- 
feated.   Will  she  acquiesce  in  that  ddbat?. 


Even  Bnpposing  her  to  acquiesce — that  10  to 
8ay,BUppo8ing  her  not  to  immediately  break 
off  from  the  UDion — can  she  join  with  the 
North  in  working  it?  Can  a  people,  thus 
inflamed  and  divided,  nnite  once  in  every 
four  years  in  the  election  of  a  ruler  with 
more  power  and  patronage  than  any  czar  or 
emperor?— of  a  ruler  who  immediately  on 
his  aeceflsion  has  ninety  thousand  paid  places 
to  scatter  over  a  country  in  which  money  is 
almost  the  onl^  social  distinction? — of  a 
ruler  who  for  four  years  is  to  be  the  irremov- 
able master  of  the  home  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  whole  empire ;  who  can  wield 
the  disciplined  force  of  the  national  army 
and  navy,  and  let  slip  the  rufllBins  and  pirates 
of  private  war,  against  every  independent 
oountry  which   his  party  may  covet,  and 
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against  every  home  province  which  it  may 
wish  to  plunder  or  to  oppress? 

£very  election  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  a  civil  war.  Before  every  election 
the  threats  of  the  party  that  fears  disappoint- 
ment are  louder  and  louder.  Will  they  ever 
be  executed  7  If  Colonel  Fremont  had  suc- 
ceeded last  December,  as  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  candidate  he  must  have 
done,  would  the  Sooth  have  submitted  in 
impotent  rage  7  If,  as  probably  will  be  the 
case,  he  should  succeed  four  years  hence, 
will  she  then  submit?  We  will  not  venture 
to  answer  any  of  these  questions.  But  it 
does  appear  to  us  that  a  bond  which  every 
four  years  is  on  the  point  of  separating 
must  eventually  snap. 


PjissAoa  OF  HoRACB  Walpolk. — Although 
Horace  Walpole's  remains  are  about  to  be  illus- 
trated by  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Peter  Con- 
Btnghom,  I  am  tempted  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  renders  of  **  N.  &  Q.*'  to  a  passage  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious,  and  Tvhich  is 
not  explained  by  the  editor.  The  passage  to 
which  I  allude  is  in  a  letter  of  Aug,  4, 1788, 
.written  at  Strawberry  Hill : 

"  I  most  tell  you  an  excellent  reply  of  a  per- 
son your  lodyslup  scarce  knows,  and  I  not  at 
.  idL  Lord  Lewisbam  lately  gave  a  dinner  to  a 
certain  electoral  prince,  who  is  in  England,  and 
at  which,  a  la  mode  de$on  jpayt,  they  drank 
very  hard.  The  conversation  turned  on  matri- 
mony :  the  foreign  alUut  said  he  envied  the 
Dukes  of  Devon  and  Rutland,  who,  though  high 
and  mighty  princes  too,  had  been  at  liberty  to 
ved  -two  charming  women  whom  they  liked; 
but  ibr  his  part  he  supposed  he  should  be  ibroed 
to  many  some  ugly  Ckoman  b  ,  I  forget  the 
other  letters  of  the  word;  and  then  turning  to 
the  .Iriiih  Master  of  the  Rolls,  asked  what  Ae 
would  advise  him  to  do.  '  Faith,  Sir,'  said  the 
Master,  "*  I  am  not  yet  drunk  enough  to  give 
advice  tea  Prince  of  about  marrying.* 

I  think  it4>ne  of  the  best  answers  I  ever  hea^. 
How  many  fools  will  think  themselves  sober 
enough  to  advise  his  altetse  on  whatever  he 
oonsults  them  ! — *■  Letters  addressed  to  the 
CkmntesB  of  Ossoiy,"  vol.  11.  p.  164,  London, 
1848. 

The  "  electoral  prince,'*  the  *'  foreign 
a/te««e,'*  alluded  to  in  this  anecdote,  is  evi- 
dently no  other  person  than  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  whom,  as  being  the  son  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  HoBover,  Horace  Wolpole  jocosely  applies 
this  designation.  He  envies  the  Dukes  of  Dev- 
•Dshire  and  Rutland,  on  account  of  the  beauty 
of  their  celebrated  duchesses,  and  anticipates 
his  own  unhappy  lot,  in  being  compell^  to 
marry  a  German  princess  devoid  of  all  per- 


sonal charm.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  bom 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1762,  and  was  there- 
fore at  this  time  just  twenty-one  years  old. 
Lord  Lewisbam  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  sec- 
ond Earl  of  Dartmouth;  he  was  bom  in  1755, 
and  died  in  1810 :  his  father  hod  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Lord  North's  cabinet.  The  Irish  Master 
of  the  Rolls  at  this  time  was  the  Right  Hon. 
Richard  Rigby,  who  held  the  office,  then  a  sine- 
cure, from  1769  to  1788,  nearly  thirty  years* 
Lord  Stanhope  {Hist,  of  Eng.,  c.  84)  describes 
Rigby  OS  *'  a  gay,  jovial,  not  over-scrupulous 
placeman.**  He  was  a  member  of  the  Irish, 
not  of  the  English,  Privy  Council. — Abtet 
and  Queries . 


STAKOAnn  OF  GoLO. — The  following  inlbrma- 
tion  was  given  in  The  Times  of  Jan.  10,  1857, 
by  «*  One  of  the  Trade.**  Thinking  it  wiU  be 
more  easy  of  reference  if  traasfeired  to,  and 
indexed  in,  the  pages  of  **N.  &  Q.»"  I  aend 
you  the  substance  for  insertion  i 

"  Standard  of  Go/ii.-— Two  yean  ago  there 
was  an  alteration  mode  in  the  qnolity  of  gold 
marked  in  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  it  bdng  repre. 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  alike  to  the  man- 
ufacturer and  the  public  :  and  instead  of  there 
being  only  two  different  standards,  there  are 
now  five,  viz.  22,  18,  15. 12,  and  9  caraU.  If, 
on  the  purchase  of  a  watch,  the  coses,  instead 
of  bearing  the  mark  of  <  18  carat,'  the  gold  of 
which  would  be  worth  67t.  per  oz.,  should  be 
marked  only  •  12  carat,'  the  gold  is  worth  only 
45s.  per  oz.,  and  the  purchaser  has  been  legally 
robbed  of  the  difference  in  value,  whioh,  suppoe- 
ing  the  cases  to  weigh  1  oz.  10  dwts.,  would  be 
88>. 

*<  When  purchasing  a  gold  watch,  therefore, 
see  that  the  cases  are  marked  *18  earat;*  if 
they  are  not  so  marked,  do  not  make  the  pur^ 
chose." — J\rotes  and  Queries, 
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CHAPTEE  XZII. 


It  wu  far  fW>iii  an  easy  aohieToment  to 
get bernfeW ooiiTeyed  up  the  stain.  She 
turnod  roand  and  deliyered  adresBes  to  them 
JD  most  IWely  and  oratorical  Italian,  elo- 
quent on  the  Bubjeot  of  her  sufferings  by  the 
way ;  she  was  disposed  to  be  out  of  temper 
when  DO  one  answered  her  but  Charlie,  and, 
furly  wound  up  and  stimulated  with  Miss 
Anastasia's  capon  and  Mrs.  Atheling*s  wine, 
was  not  half  so  much  disposed  to  be  sent  off 
to  bed  as  her  entertainers  were  to  send  her. 
These  entertainers  were  in  the  oddest  state 
of  amsse  and  excitement  possible.  It  was 
beginning  to  draw  near  the  wintry  morning 
of  another  day,  and  this  stranee  figure  in 
tbeatninge  drees,  which  did  not loolc  half  so 
pretty  in  its  actual  reality,  and  upon  this 
nrd-featured  peasant  woman,  as  it  did  in 
pictures  and  romance;  the  yolnble  foreign 
tongue  of  which  they  did  not  know  a  word  ; 
the  emphatic  gestures;  the  change  in  the 
sppearanoe  of  Charlie,  and  the  entire  sudden- 
MM  of  the  whole  soene,^-oonfused  the  minds 
of  the  lookers-on.  Then  a  pale  face  in  a  wh  i  te 
eap,  a  little  shrinking  white-robed  figure, 
trembling  and  anxious,  was  perceptible  to 
Mrs.  Atheling  at  the  top  of  the  stair,  look- 
ing down  upon  it  with  terror.  So  Mamma 
peremptorily  sent  Charlie  bank  beside  Miss 
Anastasia,  and  resumed  into  her  own  hands 
the  management  of  affairs.  Under  her 
guidance  the  woman  and  the  boy  were  com- 
fortably disposed  of,  no  one  being  able  to 
tpealc  a  wora  to  them.  In  the  room  which 
wd  been  Charlie *s,  Rachel  was  comforted 
tod  sent  back  to  bed,  and  then  Mrs.  Athe- 
ling tamed  BuddenJy  upon  her  own  girls. 
"My  dears,"  said  Mamma,  **  you  are  not 
wanted  down  stairs.  I  don't  suppose  Papa 
uid  I  are  wanted  either;  Miss  Anastasia 
oust  talk  oyer  her  business  with  Charlie- 
it  is  not  our  business,  you  know,  Marian,  my 
darling ;  go  to  sleep.'' 

'*  Go  to  sleep ! — people  cannot  go  to  sleep 
jnst  when  they  choose  at  ^vq  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning.  Mamma ! "  cried  the  aggrieved 
ud  indignant  Marian ;  but  Agnes,  though 
<inite  as  curious  as  her  sister,  was  wise 
enough  to  lend  her  assistance  in  the  cause  of 
■ubordination.  Marian  was  under  very 
strong  temptation.  She  thought  she  could 
^most  like  to  steal  down  in  the  dark  and 
listen ;  but  honor,  we  are  glad  to  say,  pr^ 
^iled  over  curiosity,  and  sleep  over  both. 
When  her  pretty  young  head  touched  the 
pillow  there  was  no  eaves-dropping ;  and  in 
the  entlrest  privacy  and  silence,  after  all 
^is  tumult,  in  the  presence  of  Mamma  and 
Mr.  Atheling,  and  addressing  himself  to 
Hiss  Anastasia,  Charlie  told  his  tale.  He 
took  out  his  pocket-book  from  his  pocket — 
the  same  old-fashioned  big  pocxet-book 
Which  he  had  carried  away  with  him,  and 


five  his  evidences  one  by  one  into  Miss 
nastasia's  bands  as  he  spoke. 

But  the  old  lady's  fingers  trembled :  die 
had  restrained  herself  as  well  as  she  could, 
feeling  it  only  just  that  he  should  be  wel* 
comed  by  his  own,  and  even  half  diverted 
out  of  her  anxiety  by  the  excited  Tyrolese  ; 
but  now  her  restrained  feelings  rushed  back 
upon  her  heart.  The  papers  rustled  in  her 
hand  ;  she  did  not  hear  him  as  he  be^n,  in 
order,  and  deliberately,  his  report.  **  In- 
formation !  1  cannot  receive  inrormation,  I 
am  too  far  gone  for  that,"  cried  the  old 
lady,  with  a  hysterical  break  in  her  voice. 
**  Give  me  no  facts,  Charlie,  Charlie ! — I  am 
not  able  to  pot  them  together— >teli  me  once 
in  a  word^s  it  true?  " 

**  It  is  true,"  said  Charlie,  eagerly—*'  not 
only  true,  but  proved— certain,  so  olsar  that 
nolSody  can  deny  it.  Listen,  Miss  Rivers ;  I 
could  oe  content  to  go  by  myself,  with  these 
evidences  in  my  hand,  before  any  court  in 
England,  against  the  ablest  pleader  that  ever 
held  a  brief.  Don't  mind  the  proofs  to- 
night; trust  my  assurance,  as  you  trusted 
me.  It  is  true  to  the  letter,  to  the  word, 
every  thing  that  j^oo  supposed.  Giulietta 
was  his  wife.    Louis  is  his  lawful  son." 

Miss  Anastasia  did  not  say  a  word ;  she 
bowed  down  her  face  upon  her  hands— that 
face  over  which  an  ashy  paleness  came 
slowly  stealing  like  a  cloud.  Mrs.  Atheling 
hastened  forward,  thinking  she  was  about 
to  faint,  but  was  put  aside  by  a  gesture. 
Then  the  color  came  back,  and  Miss  Anas- 
tasia rose  up  herself  again  with  all  her  old 
energy. 

**  You  are  perfectly  right,  young  Atheling 
—quite  right — as  you  have  always  been, 
said  Miss  Rivers ;  *'  and,  of  course,  you  have 
told  me  in  your  letters  the  most  part  of  what 
you  could  tell  me  now.  But  your  boy  is 
born  for  the  law.  Will  Atheling,"  she  said, 
turning  suddenly  to  Charlie's  pleased  and 
admiring  father.  "  lie  wrote  to  me  as  if  I 
were  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  woman ;  all  facts 
and  no  opinion ;  that  was  scant  measure  for 
me.  Shake  hands,  boy.  I'll  see  every  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  then  we'll  think  of  be- 
ginning the  campaign.  I  have  it  in  my 
head  already,  please  Heaven !  Charlie,  we'll 
chase  them  from  the  field." 

So  saying.  Miss  Anastasia  marched  with 
an  exultant  and  jubilant  step,' following  Mrs. 
Atheling  up  the  narrow  stairs.  She  was 
considerably  shaken  out  of  her  usual  com- 
posure—swells of  great  triumph,  suddenly 
calmed  by  the  motion  of  a  moved  heart, 
passed  over  the  spirit  of  this  brave  old  gen- 
tlewoman like  sun  and  wind ;  and  her 
self-appointed  cbarce  of  the  righto  of  her 
father's  children,  wno  might  have  been  her 
own  children  so  fiur  aa  age  was  ooBCcmad, 
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bad  a  Tery  singular  effect  upon  her.  Mrs. 
AtheHug  did  not  linger  a  miodte  longer  than 
she  oould  help  with  her  distinguisb^  guest. 
6he  was  proud  of  Miss  Anastasia,  but  fi&r 
prouder  of  Charlie, — Charlie,  who  had  been 
a  boy  a  little  while  ago,  but  who  had  come 
baclL  a  man. 

**  Come  here  and  sit  down,  mother,'*  said 
Charlie ;  '*  now,  we're  by  ourselves,  if  you 
will  not  tell  the  girls,  I'll  tell  you  every 
thine.  First,  there's  the  marriage.'  That 
she  belonged  to  the  family  I  wrote  of— the 
family  Remori — ^I  got  at  after  a  long  time. 
She  was  an  only  cbuehter,  and  had  no  one 
to  look  after  her.  I  nave  a  certificate  of  the 
marriage,  and  a  witness  coming  who  was 
present— old  Doctor  Serrano — one  of  your 
patriots  who  is  always  in  mischief;  besides 
that,  what  do  you  think  is  my  eyidence  for 
the  marriage?" 

"Indeed,  Charlie,  I  could  not  guess," 
cried  Mrs.  Atheling. 

**  There's  a  kind  of  tomb  near  the  town,  a 
thing  as  like  the  mausoleum  at  Winter- 
bourne,  as  possible,  and  quite  as  uglv. 
There  is  this  good  in  ugliness,"  said  Charlie, 
« that  one  remarks  it,  especially  in  Italy.  I 
thought  no  one  but  an  Englishman  could 
have  put  up  such  an  affiiir  as  that,  and  I 
could  not  make  out  one  way  or  another 
who  it  belonged  to,  or  what  it  was.  The 
priests  are  very  stronj;  out  there.  They 
would  not  let  a  heretic  lie  in  consecrated 
ground,  and  no  one  cared  to  go  near  the 
grave,  if  it  was  a  grave.  They  wouldn't 
allow  even  that.  You  know  what  the  Win- 
terbourne  tomb  is — a  great  open  canopied 
affair,  with  that  vast  flat  stone  below.  There 
was  a  flat  stone  in  the  other  one,  too,  not 
half  so  big,  and  it  looked  to  me  as  if  it 
would  lift  easily  enoush.  So  what  do  you 
think  I  did?  I  made  friends  with  some 
wild  fellows  about,  and  got  hold  of  one 
young  Englishman,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark  we  got  picks  and  tools  and  went  off  to 
the  grave." 

<*  0,  Charlie !  "  Mrs.  Atheling  turned 
very  pale. 

'*  After  a  lot  of  work  we  got  it  open," 
said  Charlie,  going  on  with  great  zest  and 
animation.  '*  Then  the  young  fellow  and  I 
got  down  into  the  vault — a  regular  vault 
where  there  had  been  a  lamp  suspended. 
Jt,  I  suppose  had  gone  out  many  a  year 
ago ;  and  there  we  found  upon  the  two 
coffin-lids — ^well,  it's  very  pitiful,  mother,  it 
is  indeed — but  we  wanted  it  for  evidence — 
on  one  of  the  coffins  was  this  inscription  : 
*  Giulietta  Rivers,  Lady  Winterbonme  nee 
Remori,  died  January,  1822,  aged  twenty 
years.'  If  it  had  been  a  diamond  mine  it 
would  nqt  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure." 

"Pleasure!  0  CharUo!"  eried  Mn. 
.Atbdiagi  fiuatly. 


"  But  they  might  say  you  put  it  there, 
Charlie,  and  that  waa  not  true,"  said  Mr. 
Atheling,  who  ra^er  piqued  himsdf  upon 
his  caution. 

"  That  was  what  I  had  the  other  youne 
fellow  for,''  said  Charlie,  quietly  ;  "  and 
that  was  what  made  me  quite  sure  she 
belonged  to  the  Remoris ;  it  was  easy  enough 
after  that,  and  I  want  only  one  link  now, 
that  is,  to  make  sure  of  their  identi^. 
Father,  do  you  remember  any  thing  about 
the  children  when  they  came  to  the  Hall  ?  " 

Mr.  Athelinff  shook  his  head.  "  Your 
aunt  Bridget,  u  she  had  been  alive,  would 
have  been  sure  to  know,"  said  Mamma 
meditatively ;  "  but  Louis  found  oat  acme 
old  servant  lately  that  had  been  about 
Win  terbourne  long  ago." 

"  Louis !  does  he  know  ?  "  cried  Charlie. 

"He  is  doing  something  on  his  own  ac- 
count, inquiring  every  thins  be  can  about 
Lord  Win  terbourne.  He  does  not  know, 
but  guesses  every  possible  kind  of  thing, 
ttcept  the  truth,"  said  Mr.  Atheling; 
"  how  long  he  may  be  of  lighting  upon  that, 
it  is  impossible  to  say." 

"  Now  Charlie,  my  dear  boy,  you  can  ask 
all  about  Louis  to-morrow,"  said  Mn.  Athe- 
ling. "  Louis !  Dear  me,  William,  to 
think  of  us  calling  him  Louis,  and  treating 
him  like  any  common  young  man,  and  he 
Lord  Winterbourne  all  the  time!  and  idl 
through  Charlie! — and  O,  my  Marian! 
when  I  think  of  it  all,  it  bewilders  me! 
But,  Charlie,  my  dear,  you  must  not  be 
fatigued  too  much.  Do  not  ask  him  any 
more  questions  to-night.  Papa;  consider 
how  important  his  health  is;  he  must  lie 
down  directly.  I'll  make  him  all  comfort- 
able ;  and,  William,  do  you  go  to  the  parlor 
•—bid  him  good-night." 

Papa  ol^yed,  as  dutiful  papas  are  wont 
to  obey,  and  Charlie  laughed,  but  submitted, 
as  his  mother,  with  her  own  kind  unweary- 
ing hands,  arranged  for  him  the  sofa  in  the 
best  room  ;  for  the  Tyrolese  and  Miss  Anas- 
tasia  occupied  all  the  available  rooms  in  the 
house.  Then  she  bade  him  good-night, 
drawing  back  his  dark  elf-locks,  and  kissing 
his  forehead  tenderly,  and  with  a  certain 
respect  of  the  big  boy  who  was  a  boy  no 
longer:  and  then  the  good  mother  went 
away  to  arrange  her  husband  similarly  on 
the  other  sofa,  and  to  take  possession,  last 
of  all,  of  the  easy-ohair.  "  I  can  sleep 
through  the  day  it  I  am  disposed,"  said 
Mrs.  Atheling,  who  never  was  diipOBed  for 
any  such  indulgence ;  and  she  leaned  back 
in  the  big  chair,  with  a  mind  distorbed  and 
glowing,  agitated  with  grand  &nciee.  Ma- 
rian! was  it  possible?  But  then,  Agnee, 
after  all,  what  a  maie  of  ^lendid  unoer- 
tainfy  it  was ! 
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"Yon  majr  lay  vhat  jou  like,  young 
AthellDg,"  said  lluB  Rivers,  <^  youWe  a  very 
good  right  to  your  own  opiniou ;  but  I'm 
not  a  lawyer,  nor  bound  by  rule  and  prece- 
dent, mind.  This  is  the  middle  of  Ik^irob  ; 
k  oomes  on  in  April ;  vre  muet  wait  for  that ; 
ftod  you're  not  up  with  all  your  evidence, 
yoa  dilatory  boy.'* 

'*  But  I  might  happen  to  be  up  with  it  in 
a  day,"  aaid  Charlie,  '*  and  at  all  events  an 
ejectment  should  be  served,  and  the  first  step 
taken  in  the  case  without  delay." 

''  That  is  all  very  weU,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  bat  I  don't  suppose  it  would  advanoe  the 
boflinesB  very  mueb,  besides  rousing  him  at 
once  to  use  every  means  possible,  and  per- 
liSM  bnv  oS  thatpoor  old  Serrano,  or  eet 
hold  of  Monti.  Wn^  did  yon  not  look  for 
Monti,  young  Atheling?  The  chances  are 
that  be  was  present  too." 

"  One  witness  was  as  much  as  I  could 
well  manage,"  said  Charlie,  shrugging  his 
ahonklflrs  at  the  recollection :  **  but  the 
most  important  question  of  all — Louis — ^I 
awaiH-your  brother — the  heir        " 

"My  brothei^the  heir."  Miss  Rivers 
eolored  suddenly.  It  vras  a  different  thing 
thinking  of  him  in  private,  and  hearing  him 
spoken  of  so.  *^  I  tell  you  he  is  not  the 
heir, young  Atheling;  he  is  Lord  Winter- 
boome :  but  I  will  not  see  him  yet,  not  till 
the  day;  it  would  be  a  terrible  time  of  sus- 
pense  for  the  poor  boy." 

'*  Then,  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  he  must  go 
Away,"  said  Charlie,  firmly — ''he  cannot 
eome  here  to  this  agitated  house  of  ours 
without  discovering  a  ^ood  deal  of  the  truth ; 
and  if  he  discoverod  it  so,  he  would  have 
jest  grounds  to  complain.  If  he  is  not  told 
ftt  once,  he  ought  1^  have  some  commission 
inch  as  I  hawe  had,  and  be  sent  away." 

Min  Rivers  colored  still  more,  all  her 
liking  for  Oharlie  and  his  fisimily  scarcely 
mfficing  to  reconcile  hex  to  the  *'  sending 
away  "  of  the  voung  heir,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  she  had  sent  youns  Atheling.  She 
bttitated  and  faltered  visibly,  seeing  reason 
enoagh  in  it,  but  extremely  repugnant. 
*'If  you  think  so,"  she  said  at  last,  with  a 
alightly  averted  fiice,  *<  ah — another  time  we 
can  speak  of  that." 

Then  came  further  consultations,  and 
Charlie  had  to  tell  his  story  over  bit  by  bit, 
and  incident  by  incident,  illustrating  every 
point  of  it  by  his  documents.  Miss  Anas- 
tasia  was  particularlv  anxious  about  the 
young  Englishman  wnose  name  was  signed 
with  Charlie's  own,  in  certification  of  the 
inscription  on  the  coffin.  Miss  Anastasia 
iDanrelled  much  whether  he  belonged  to  the 
Hillarvs  of  Linoolndiire,  or  the  fiillarys  of 
Yorkshire,  and  pursued  his  shadow  through 
W-a-dozen  counties.    Charlie  was  not  par* 


ticularly  given  to  genealo^.  He  had  the 
young  man's  card,  with  his  address  at  the 
Albany,  and  the  time  of  his  possible  return 
home.  That  was  quite  enough  for  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  Cha^e  was  very  much 
more  concerned  about  the  one  link  wanting 
in  his  evidence— the  person  who  received  the 
ohildren  from  the  care  of  Leonore  the  Tyro- 
lese. 

As  it  chanced,  in  their  stsange  maze  of 
circumstanoe,  the  Rector  chose  this  day  for 
one  of  his  visits.  He  was  very  much  amased 
to  encounter  Miss  Anastasia ;  it  struck  him 
evidently  as  something  which  needed  to  be 
accounted  for,  for  she  was  known  and  noted 
as  a  dweller  at  home.  She  reoeived  him  at 
first  with  a  certain  triumphant  satisfaotioa, 
but  by-and-by  a  little  confusion  apj^red 
even  in  the  looks  of  Miss  Anastasia.  She 
b^an  to  glance  from  the  stately  youn^  man 
to  the  pale  face  and  drooping  eyelids  of 
Agnes.  She  began  to  see  tne  strange  mix- 
ture of  trouble  and  hardship  in  this  extra- 
ordinary revolution,  and  her  heart  vras 
touched  for  the  heur  deposed,  as  well  as  for 
the  heir  discovered.  Lionel  was  '<  in  trou- 
ble" himself,  after  an  odd  enough  fashion. 
Some  one  had  just  instituted  an  action 
against  him  in  the  eoolesiastical  courts 
touching  the  furniture  of  his  altar,  and  the 
form  in  which  he  conducted  the  services. 
It  was  a  strange  poetic  justice  to  bring  this 
against  him  now,  when  he  had  cast  off  his 
high-ohurchism,  and  was  luxuriating  in  his 
new  freedom.  But  the  Curate  grew  per- 
fectly inspired  under  the  infliction,  and  rose 
to  the  highest  altitude  of  satisfaction  and 
happiness,  declaring  this  to  be  the  testing 
touch  of  promotion,  which  oonstontly  dis- 
tinguishes the  true  faith.  It  was  on  Miss 
Anastasia's  lips  to  speak  of  this,  and  to  ask 
the  young  clergyman  why  he  was  so  long 
avray  from  home  at  so  critical  a  juncture, 
but  her  heart  was  touched  with  compunc- 
tion. From  looking  at  Lionel,  she  turned 
suddenly  to  Agnes,  and  asked,  with  a  strange 
abruptness,  a  question  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  previous  conversation — ^*  That 
little  book  of  yours,  Agnes  Atheling,  that 
you  sent  to  me,  what  do  yon  mean  by  that 
story,  child  ?— eh  ? — ^what  put  that  into  your 
idle  little  lurain?  It  is  not  like  fiction ;  it 
is  quite  as  strange  and  out  of  the  way  as  if 
it  had  been  life. '^ 

Involuntarily  Agnes  lifted  her  heavy  eye- 
lids, and  cast^a  shy  look  of  distress  and 
sympathy  upon  the  unconscious  Rector,  who 
never  missed  any  look  of  hers,  but  could 
not  tell  what  this  meant.  *<  I  do  not  know,' ' 
said  Agnes :  but  the  question  did  not  wake 
the  shadow  of  a  smile  upon  her  £Me — ^it 
rather  made  her  resentful.  She  thought  it 
cruel  of  Miss  Anastasia,  now  that  all  ^Qubt 
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wa8  over,  and  Liocel  wm  oertainly  disin- 
herited.  Disinherited  !<^he  bad  never  poe- 
■essed  any  thing  actaal,  and  notbine  was 
taken  from  him;  whereas  Louis  haabeen 
defrauded  of  his  rights  all  his  life;  but 
Agnes  instinctiiigly  took  the  part  of  the 
present  sufferer-^the  unwitting  sufferer,  who 
suepeoted  no  evil. 

But  the  Rector  was  startled  in  his  turn  by 
the  question  of  Miss  Anastasia.  It  revived 
in  his  own  mind  the  momentary  conviotion 
of  reality  with  which  he  had  read  the  little 
book.  When  Miss  Anastasia  turned  away 
for  a  moment,  he  addressed  Agnes  quietly 
aside,  making  a  kind  of  appeal.  **  Had 
you,  then,  a  real  foundation — is  it  a  true 
tale?  "  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  a  little 
anxiety.  She  glanced  up  at  him  a^in, 
with^  her  eyes  so  full  of  distress,  anxiety, 
warning— -tnen  looked  down  with  a  visible 
paleness  and  trembling,  faltered  very  much 
in  her  answer,  and  at  last  only  said,  express- 
ing herself  with  difficulty,  **  It  is  not  all 
real — only  something  like  ar-a  story  I  have 
heard." 

Bat  Agnes  conld  not  bear  his  inquiring 
look ;  she  hastily  withdrew  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room,  eager  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
eyes  which  followed  her  everywhere.  For 
his  part,  Lionel's  first  idea  was  of  some 
distress  on  her  part,  which  he  instinctively 
claimed  the  ri^nt  to  soothe ;  but  the  thing 
remained  in  his  mind,  and  gave  him  a  cer- 
tain vague  nneasiness;  he  read  the  book 
over  aeain  when  he  went  home,  to  make  it 
out  if  he  could,  but  fell  so  soon  into  thoueht 
of  the  writer,  and  consideration  of  that 
sweet  youthful  voice  of  hers,  that  there  was 
no  coming  to  an^  light  in  the  matter.  He 
not  only  gave  it  up,  but  forgot  it  again, 
onlv  marvelling  what  was  the  mystery  which 
looked  so  sorrowful  and  so  bright  out  of 
Agnes  Atheling's  eyes. 

They  all  waited  with  some  little  appre- 
hension that  night  for  the  visit  of  Louis. 
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He  was  very  late ;  the  evening  wove  away, 
and  Miss  Anastasia  had  long  a^  departed, 
taking  with  her,  to  the  satismction  of  every 
one,  the  voluble  Tvrolese;  but  Louis  was 
not  to  be  seen  or  heard  of.  Very  late,  as 
they  were  all  preparing  for  rest,  some  one 
came  to  the  door.  The  knock  raised  a 
sudden  color  on  \hB  cheeks  of  Marian, 
which  had  grown  very  pale  for  an  hour  or 
two.  But  it  was  not  Louis;  it  was,  how- 
ever, a  note  from  him,  which  Marian  ran  up 
stairs  to  read.  She  came  down  a^in  a 
moment  after,  with  a  pale  face,  painfully 
keeping  in  two  big  tears. 

'^O  mamma,  he  has  gone  away,"  said 
Marian.  She  did  not  want  to  cry,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  speak  without  crying; 
and  vet  she  did  not  like  to  confide  to  anv 
one  the  lover's  letter.  At  last  the  tears  fell, 
and  Marian  found  her  voice.  He  hadjnat 
heard  suddenly  something  veiy  important, 
had  seen  Mr.  Foggo  about  it,  and  had 
hurried  off  to  the  country ;  he  would  not 
be  detained  long,  he  was  sure ;  he  had  not 
a  moment  to  explain  any  thing,  but  would 
write  whenever  he  gut  there.  '^  He  does 
not  even  say  where,^'  said  Marian  sadly; 
and  Rachel  came  close  up  to  her,  and  cried 
without  any  restraint,  as  Marian  very  much 
wished,  but  did  not  like  to  do  before  her 
father  and  her  brother.  Mrs.  Atheling  took 
them  both  into  a  corner,  and  scolded  them 
after  a  fashion  she  had.  '*  My  dears,  do 
vou  think  you  cannot  trust  Louis? "said 
Mamma^*'  nonsense !  we  shall  hear  to- 
morrow morning.  Why,  he  has  spoken  to 
Mr.  Foggo,  and  you  may  be  quite  sure  every 
thing  is  right,  and  that  it  vras  the  most 
sensible  thing  he  could  do.'* 

But  it  was  very  odd,  certainly,  not  at  all 
explainable,  and  withal  the  most -reasonable 
thing  in  the  world.  *'  I  would  think  it 
quite  a  providence,"  said  Mrs.  Atheling, 
'^  if  we  only  heard  where  he  was." 
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Thb  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  morning, 
before  it  was  time  even  for  the  postman,  was 
to  hasten  to  Killiecrankie  Lod^e,  and  ascer- 
tain all  that  could  be  ascertained  concern- 
ing Louis  from  Mr.  Foggo.  This  mission 
was  confided  to  Agnes.  It  was  a  soft  spring- 
like morning,  and  the  first  of  Miss  Wilsie  s 
wallflowers  were  beginning  to  blow.  Miss 
WiHsie  herself  was  walking  in  her  little 
garden,  scattering  crumbs  upon  the  gravel- 
path  for  the  poor  dingy  town-sparrows,  and 
the  stray  robin  whom  some  unlucky  wind 
had  blown  to  Bellevoe.  But  Miss  Wilsie 
was  disturbed  out  of  her  usual  equanimity  ; 
she  looked  a  little  heated,  as  if  she  had  come 
here  to  recover  herself,  and  rather  fright- 
ened her  little  fiwthered  aoqaaintanoes  by 


the  vehemence  with  which  she  threw  them 
her  daily  dole.  She  smoothed  her  brow  a 
little  at  sight  of  Agnes.  *'  And  what  may 
you  be  wanting  at  such  an  hour  as  thia?^' 
said  Miss  Wilsie,  <*  if  there  is  one  thing  I 
cannot  bide,  it  is  to  see  young  folk  wan- 
dering about,  without  any  errand,  at  all  the 
hours  of  the  day  !  " 

**  But  I  have  an  errand,"  said  Agnes. 
'*  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Foggo  about — aooat 
Mr.  Louis — if  he  knows  where  he  is  gone?  '* 

Mr.  Louis — ^his  surname,  as  everybody 
supposed — ^was  the  name  by  which  Louis  was 
known' in  Bellevoe. 

Miss  Willsie's  brow  puckered  with  a  mo- 
mentaiy  &nger.  **  I  would  like  to  know,'* 
said  MisB  Willsie,  •*  why  that  monkey  could 
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ooi  eontant  itertelf  with  a  kindly  lad  at 
bone:  bat  my  brotber'a  in  the  parlor; 
joo'll  find  him  there,  Agnee.  Keep  my 
mtienee ! -^ Foggie*8  there,  too^ — the  lad 
nom  America.  If  there's  one  thing  in  this 
world  I  cannot  endure,  it*s  jiut  a  young  man 
likejron!" 

M18B  Willeie,  however,  reluoftantly  fol- 
lowed her  yoong  visitor  into  the  breakfast 
parlor,  from  whieh  the  old  lady  bad  lately 
made  an  indignant  and  unoeremonioas  ait. 
It  was  a  very  comfortable  breakfast-table, 
folly  deserving  the  paragraph  it  obtained  in 
thoee  **  Letters  from  England,"  which  are 
BO  interesting  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Missis^ 
»ffi  Gazette,  There  was  a  Soottish  prodi- 
gality of  creature  comforts,  and  the  fine 
aDoieot  tabJe-linen  was  white  as  snow,  and 
there  was  a  very  unusual  abundance,  for  a 
hoQBe  of  this  class,  of  heavy  old  plate.  Mr. 
Fojq^  was  getting  through  his  breakfast 
nethodically,  with  the  Times  erected  before 
bim,  and  forming  a  screen  between  himself 
and  bis  worshipful  nenbew ;  while  Mr. 
Fog^  S.  Endicott,  seated  with  a  due  regard 
to  bu  profile,  at  such  an  angle  with  the  light 
as  to  eihibit  fitly  that  noble  outline,  con- 
veyed his  teacup  a  very  long  way  up  from 
the  table,  at  dignified  intervals,  to  his  hand- 
nme  and  eipreseive  mouth. 

Agnes  hastened  to  the  elder  gentleman  at 
ODce,  and  drew  him  aside  to  make  her  in- 
qoiriee.  Mr.  Foggo  smiled  and  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff.  <'  All  quite  true,"  said  Mr. 
Foggo ;  *'  he  came  to  me  yesterday  with  a 
paper  in  his  liand,— a  long  story  abiout  next 
of  kin  wanted  somewhere,  and  of  two  chil- 
dren belonging  to  some  poor  widow  woman, 
who  had  li^n  lost  sight  of  a  long  time  ago, 
one  of  whom  was  named  Louis.  That*s  the 
>b)ry;  it's  a  mare's  nest,  Agnes,  if  you 
know  what  that  is ;  but  I  thought  it  might 
divert  the  boy ;  so,  instead  of  opposing,  I 
foroiBhed  him  for  bis  journey,  and  letnim 
go  without  delay.  No  reason  why  the  lad 
ihoald  not  do  ois  endeavor  for  his  own 
Wd.  It*s  good  for  him,  though  it's  sure 
to  be  a  failure.  He  has  told  you  perfectly 
trae." 

"  And  where  has  he  gone  ?  "  asked  Agnes, 
ttxiously. 

"  It's  in  one  of  the  midland  counties, — 
lomewhere  beyond  Birmingham, — at  this 
moment  I  do  not  lemember  the  place,"  said 
Mr.  Foggo  ;  "  but  I  took  a  note  of  it,  and 

Cll  hear  from  him  to-morrow.  We've 
hearing  news  ourselves,  Agnes.  Did 
70Q  tell  her,  Willsie,  what  fortune  has  come 
to  you  and  me?" 

.  *'  No,"  said  Miss  Willsie.  She  was  turn- 
'og  her  back  upon  her  dutiful  nephew,  and 
Owning  darUy  upon   the   teapot.     The 

American  had  no  cnanoe  with  his  offended 
vat. 
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A  far<away  oon^  of  oint,"  said  Mr. 
Foggo,  who  was  very  bland,  and  in  a  gra- 
cious humor,  *'  has  takan  it  into  his  head 
to  die ;  and  a  very  bonnie  place  indeed,  in 
the  north  country — a  cosy  little  estate  and  a 
good  hoose— oomes  to  me." 

**  I  am  very  glad,"  said  Agnes,  brighten- 
ing in  sympathy;  *'  that  is  good  news  fmr 
everybody.  0,  Miss  Wilsie,  how  pleased 
Mr.  Foggo  must  be!  " 

Miss  Wilsie  did  not  say  a  word;  Mr. 
Foggo  smiled.  '*  Then  you  think  a  cosy 
estate  a  good  thing,  Agnes?  "  said  the  old 
gentleman.  *'  I  am  rather  afraid,  thoueh 
you  write  books,  you  are  not  poetical ;  ror 
that  is  not  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by 
my  nephew  here." 

**  I  despise  wealth,"  said  Mr.  Endicofcl. 
*'  An  estate,  sir,  is  so  much  dirty  soil.  Tha 
mind  is  the  true  riches ;  a  spark  of  genioa 
is  worth  all  the  inheritances  in  the  world !  " 

'*  And  that's  just  so  much  the  better  fo» 
you,  Foggie,  my  man,"  cried  Miss  Willsie, 
suddenly  ;  **  seeing  the  inheritances  of  this 
world  are  very  little  like  to  come  to  your 
share.  If  there's  one  thing  I  hate,  it's  a 
lee!" 

Mr.  Endicott  took  no  notice  of  this 
abstract  deliverance.  **  A  very  great  estate 
— the  ancient  feudal  domain — the  glens  and 
the  gorges  of  the  Highland  chief,  I  respect, 
sir,'"  said  the  elevated  Yankee;  '*  but  a 
man  who  can  influence  a  thousand  minds— a 
man  whose  course  is  followed  eagerly  by  the 
oyes  of  half  a  nation— «uoh  a  man  is  not 
likely  to  be  tempted  to  envy,  by  a  mile  of 
indifferent  territorv.  My  book,  by  which  I 
can  move  a  world,  is  my  lever  of  Archi- 
medes; this  broadsheet  "—and  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  pages  of  •  the  Misaiswppi 
Gazette^-*''  is  mv  kingdom  I  Miss  Atheling, 
I  shall  have  the  honor  of  paying  my  respeots 
to  your  family  to-day.  I  shall  soon  take 
leave  of  Europe.  I  nave  learned  muoh— I 
have  experienced  much— I  am  rejoiced  to 
think  I  have  been  able  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  your  peo« 
pie;  and  henceforward  I  intend  to  devote 
myself  to  the  elucidation  of  my  own. 

'*  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  Vf» 
Endicott,"  said  Agnes,  who  was  rather  dis* 
posed  to  take  his  part,  seeing  he  stood  alone. 
'*  Now  I  most  hasten  home  and  tell  them. 
We  were  all  very  anxious;  but  every  one 
will  be  ftlad,  Mr.  Foggo,  to  hear  of  you. 
We  will  feel  as  if  the  good  fortune  had  cuma 
to  ourselves." 

*<  Ay,  Agnes,  and  so  it  might,  if  Marian, 
silly  monkey,  had  kept  a  thought  for  one 
that  liked  her  well,"  said  Miss  Willsie,  a« 
she  went  with  her  young  visitor.  **  Poor 
Harry!  his  uncle's  heart  yearns  to  him; 
our  gear  will  never  go  to  the  airt  of  a  phrem 
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like  yon !  "  said  Mies  Wilfeie,  growitig  very 
Scotch  and  yery  emphatic,  as  she  inclined 
her  head  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Endicott ; 
*«  bat  Harry  will  be  little  heeding  who  gets 
the  siller  now." 

Poor  Harry  !  since  he  had  heard  of  it — 
since  he  had  known  of  Marian's  engage- 
ment, he  had  never  had  the  heart  to  make  a 
single  appearance  in  Bellevae. 

Mr.  Endicott  remembered  his  promise ;  he 
went  forth,  in  state,  as  soon  after  noon  as  he 
could  eo  Y^ith  a  dne  regard  to  the  proper 
hour  ^r  a  morning  call.  Mr.  Endicott, 
though  he  had  endured  certain  exquisite 
pangs  of  jealousy,  was  not  afraid  of  Louis ; 
he  could  not  suppose  that  any  one  was  so 
blind,  having  his  claims  fairly  placed  before 
them,  to  continue  to  prefer  another.  Such 
an  extent  of  human  perversity  did  not  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Endicott.  And 
he  was  really  **  in  love,"  like  the  rest  of 
these  young  people.  All  the  readers  of  the 
Mississippi  Gazette  knew  of  a  certain  lovely 
fiice,  which  brightened  the  imagination  of 
their  **  refftresentative  man,"  and  it  was 
popularly  expected,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  in  those  refined  circles  familiar  with 
Mr.  Endicott,  that  he  was  about  to  be  bring 
his  bride  home.  He  had  an  additional 
stimulus  from  this  expectation,  and  went 
forth  to-day  with  the  determination  of 
securing  Marian  Atbeling.  He  was  a  little 
nervous,  because  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
real  emotion  lying  at  the  bottom  of  bis 
heart ;  but,  after  all,  was  more  doubtful  of 
getting  an  opportunity  than  of  the  answer 
which  should  follow  when  the  opportunity 
was  gained. 

To  his  extreme  aibazement,  he  found 
Marian  alone.  He  understood  it  in  a  mo- 
ment— they  had  left  her  on  purpose — they 
comprehended  his  intentions !  She  was  pale, 
her  beautiful  eyes  glistened,  and  were  wet 
and  dewy.  Perhaps  she,  too,  had  an  intui- 
tion of  what  was  coming.  He  thought  her 
subdued  manner,  the  tremble  in  her  voice, 
the  eyes,  which  were  cast  down  so  often,  and 
did  not  care  to  meet  his  full  gase,  were  all 
siens  of  that  maiden  consciousness  about 
Mihich  he  had  written  many  a  time.  In  the 
full  thought  of  this,  the  eloquent  young 
American  dispensed  with  all  preamble.  He 
came  to  her  side  with  the  delightful  bene- 
volence of  a  lover  who  could  put  this  beau- 
tiful victim  of  his  fascination  out  of  her 
suspense  at  once.  He  addressed  her  by 
her  name, — ^he  added  the  most  endearing 
words  he  could  think  of, — he  took  her  hand. 
The  young  beauty  started  from  him  abeo- 
lutelv  with  violence.  '<  What  do  you  mean, 
sir  ?  ^'  said  Marian.  Then  she  stood  erect  at 
a  little  distance^  her  eyes  flashing,  her  cheek 
homing,  holding  her  hands  tight  together, 
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with  an  dr  of  petulant  amd  angir  defiance. 
Mr.  Endicott  was  thanderstmck.  <*Did 
you  not  exnect  me^-did  you  not  understand 
me? "  saia  the  lover,  not  yet  daanted* 
*'  Pardon  me ;  I  have  shocked  your  delicate 
feelings.  You  cannot  think  I  mean  to  do 
it,  Marian,  sweet  British  Rose?  Yon  know 
me  too  well  for  that ;  you  know  my  mind^ 
you  appreciate  my  feelings.  You  were  hem 
to  be  a  poet's  bride— -I  come  to  ofibr  you  a 
poet's  heart !  " 

Before  he  had  concluded,  Marian  recovered 
herself;  into  the  dewy  eyes,  that  had  been 
musing  upon  Louis,  the  old  light  of  girlish 
mischief  came  arch  and  sweet.  "  I  did  not 
quite  understand  you,  Mr.  Endicott,"  said 
Marian,  demurely.  *'  Yoa  alarmed  me  a 
little ;  but  I  am  very  much  obliged,  and  yon 
are  very  good ;  only,  I*— I  am  sorry.  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  know  I — ^I  am  engaged !  " 

She  said  this  with  a  bright  blush,  casting 
down  her  eyes.  She  thought,  after  all,  it 
was  the  honestest  and  the  easiest  fashion  of 
dismissing  her  new  lover. 

"  Engaged  !  Marian,  you  did  not  know 
of  me — ^you  were  not  acquainted  with  my 
sentiments,"  cried  the  American.  '*  O,  for 
a  miserable  dream  of  honor,  will  you  blight 
my  life  and  your  own  ?  You  were  not  aware 
of  my  love — ^you  were  ignorant  of  my  devo- 
tion. Beautiful  Mayflower !  you  are  free  of 
what  you  did  in  ignoranoe — ^you  are  free 
for  me !  " 

Marian  snatched  away  her  hand  again, 
with  resentment.  "I  suppose  you  do  not 
mean  to  be  very  impertinent,  Mr.  Endicott, 
but  you  are  so,"  cried  the  indienant  little 
beauty.  **  I  do  not  like  you— I  never  did 
like  you.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  if  yon 
really  cared  for  me.  If  I  were  free  a  hun- 
dred times  over — if  I  never  had*  seen  any 
one,"  cried  Marian  vehemently,  blushing 
with  sudden  passion,  and  feeling  disposed  to 
cry,  **  I  never  could  have  had  any  thin^  to 
say  to  you.  Mamma — 0,  I  am  sure  it  ia 
very  cruel! — Mamma,  will  you  speak  to 
Mr.  Endicott?  He  has  been  very  rude  to 
me!" 

Mamma,  who  came  in  at  the  moment  out 
of  the  garden,  started  with  amazement  to 
see  the  flushed  cheeks  of  Marian,  and  Mr. 
Endicott,  who  stood  in  an  appealing  atti- 
tude, with  the  most  crestfallen  and  aston- 
ished face.  Marian  ran  from  the  room  ia 
an  instant,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  tean 
of  vexation  and  annoyance  till  she  was  out 
of  sieht.  Mrs.  Atheling  placed  a  chair  for 
Mr.  Endicott  very  solemnlv.  '*  What  iiae 
happened  ? — what  have  you  neen  saving,  Mr. 
Endicott  ?  "  said  the  indifpant  mofner. 

*'  I  have  only  been  offenng  to  yonr  daugh- 
ter's acceptance  all  that  a  man  has  to  olSsr," 
said  the  American,  with  a  little  real  d%ni^. 
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"It  18  over ;  tbe  joniig  lady  haa  made  her 
own  election — she  rejects  me  !  It  is  well ! 
ik  ifl  bat  another  depth  of  human  Buffering 
opening  to  his  feet  who  must  tread  them  all ! 
Bat  I  have  nothing  to  apologise  for. 
Madam,  farewell ! " 

"  0,  stay  a  moment !  I  am  very  sorry — 
she  is  so  yoong.  I  am  sure  she  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you,"  said  Mrs.  Athelin^, 
with  distress.  ''  She  is  eng{i^,  Mr.  Endi- 
eoit.  Miss  Willsie  knew  of  it.  I  am  sure 
I  am  grieved  if  the  foolish  child  has  an- 
swered you  unkindly  ;  but  she  is  en^ged*" 

"So  I  am  aware,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Endicott,  gloomily;  **  may  it  be  for  her 
happiness-^may  no  poetic  retrabntion  attend 
her!    As  for  me,  my  art  is  my  lifelong 
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consolation.  This,  etven,  is  for  the  braiefit 
of  the  world ;  do  not  concern  yourself  for 
me." 

But  Mrs.  Atheling  hastened  up  stairs^ 
when  he  was  gone,  to  reprove  her  daughter* 
To  her  surprise,  Marian  defended  herself 
with  spirit.  **  He  was  impertinent,  mam* 
ma,"  said  Marian ;  *'  he  saia  if  I  had  knowa 
be  cared  for  me,  I  would  not  have  been  en* 
gaged.  He !  when  everybody  knows  I  never 
would  speak  to  him.  It  was  lie  who  insulted 
me!" 

So  Mr.  Endicott's  English  romance  ended, 
after  all,  in  a  paragraph  which,  when  the 
time  comes,  we  shall  feel  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  transcribing  from  the  eloquent 
pages  of  the  Mississippi  Gazette, 
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This  evening  was  extremely  quiet,  and 
nmethiDg  dull  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bellevue. 
ThoQgh  everybody  knew  of  the  little  adven- 
ture of  Mr.  Endicott,  the  young  people  were 
all  too  reverential  of  the  romance  of  youth 
themeelves  to  laagh  very  freely  at  the  aisap- 
pointed  lover.  Charlie  sat  by  himself,  in  the 
best  room,  sedulously  making  out  his  case. 
Charlie  bad  risen  into  a  person  of  great  im- 
portance at  the  office  since  his  return,  and, 
yooth  as  he  was,  was  trusted  so  far  as  to 
draw  np  the  brief  for  the  counsel  who  was 
to  conduct  this  great  case ;  so  they  had  not 
even  his  presence  to  enliven  the  family  circle, 
which  was  very  dull  without  Louis.  Then 
Agnes,  for  her  part,  had  grown  daily  more 
KU'-occupied ;  Mrs.  Atheline  pondered  over 
this,  hair  understood  it,  and  did  not  ask  a 
qoestion  on  the  subject.  She  glanced  very 
often  at  the  side-table,  where  her  elder 
daughter  mLt  writing.  This  vras  not  a  com- 
mon evening  occupation  with  Agnes;  but 
she  found  a  solace  m  that  making  of  fkbles, 
ud  was  forth  again,  appealing  earnestly, 
*ith  all  the  power  and  privilege  of  her  art, 
aot  80  much  to  her  universal  audience  as  to 
one  among  tbem,  who  by-and-by  might  find 
out  the  second  meaning — the  more  fervent 
personal  voice. 

As  for  Marian  and  Rachd,  they  both  sat 
&t  work  somewhat  melancholy,  whispering 
to  each  other  now  and  then,  speaking  low 
when  they  spoke  to  any  one  else.  Papa  was 
&t  his  newspapers,  reaaing  little  bits  of  news 
^  them ;  but  even  Bapa  was  cloudy,  and 
there  was  a  certain  shade  of  dulnees  and 
melancholy  over  all  the  house. 
,  Some  one  came  to  the  door  when  the  even- 
i^JS  was  far  advanced,  and  held  a  long  parley 
^th  Sosan ;  the  issue  of  which  was,  that 
Susan  made  her  appearance  in  the  parlor  to 
^k  information.  *<  A  man,  ma'am,  that 
Mr.  Louis  appointed  to  come  to  him  to- 


night,'' said  Susan,  «  and  he  wants  to  know, 
please,  when  Mr.  Louis  is  coming  home." 

Mrs.  Atheling  went  to  the  door  to  answer 
the  inquiry ;  then,  having  become  somewhat 
of  a  plotter  herself  by  force  of  example,  she 
bethought  her  of  calling  Charlie.  Toe  man 
was  brought  into  the  best  room  ;  he  was  an 
ordinary-looking  elderly  man,  like  a  small 
shopkeeper.  He  stated  what  he  wanted 
slowly,  without  any  of  the  town  sharpness. 
He  said  the  young  gentleman  was  making 
out  some  account, — as  he  understood, — about 
Lord  Winterboume,  and,  being  once  about 
the  Hall  in  his  young  days,  nad  come  to 
him  to  ask  some  questions.  He  was  a  likely 
young  eentleman,  and  summat  in  his  own 
mind  told  the  speaker  he  had  seen  his  face 
afore,  whether  it  were  about  the  Hall,  or 
where  it  were,  deponent  did  not  know  ;  but, 
thinking  upon  it,  just  bethousht  him  at  this 
moment  that  he  was  mortal  like  the  old  lord. 
Now  the  young  gentleman, — ^as  he  heard ,-^ 
had  gone  sudden  away  to  the  country,  and 
the  lady  of  the  house  where  he  lived  had  sent 
the  perplexed  caller  here. 

*<  I  know  very  well  about  that  quarter 
myself,"  said  Mrs.  Atheling.  "Do  yon 
know  ihe  Old  Wood  Lodge  ?  that  belongs  to 
us ;  and  if  yon  have  friends  in  the  village,  I 
dare  say  I  will  know  your  name." 

The  man  put  up  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 
respectfully.  **  Iknowed  the  old  lady  at  the 
Lodge  many  a  year  ago,"  said  he.  **  My 
name's  John  Morrall.  I  was  no  more  nor  a 
helper  at  the  stables  in  my  day  ;  and  a  sister 
of  mine  had  charge  of  some  children  about 
the  Hall." 

"Some  children — who  were  they?"  said 
Charlie.  ••  Perhaps  Lord  Winterbourne's 
children  ;  but  that  would  be  very  long  ago." 

«  Well,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a  little 

confusion,  glancing  aside  at  Mrs.  Atheling, 

I  <*  saving  the  lady's  presence,  I'd  be  bold  to 
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my  that  they  was  my  lord's  bat  Id  a  sort  of 
an — ^unlawful  way  ;  two  poor  little  morsels 
of  twins,  that  never  had  nothing  like  other 
ehildren.  He  wasnH  any  way  kind  to  them, 
wasn't  my  lord." 

'*  I  think  I  know  the  children  yon  mean," 
said  Charlie,  to  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  his  mother,  who  checked,  accordingly,  the 
exclamation  on  her  own  lips.  **  Do  you  know 
where  they  came  from  f— were  you  there 
when  they  were  brought  to  the  Hall  ?  " 

"  Ay,  sir,  /  know — no  man  better,"  said 
Morrall.  *'  Sally  was  the  woman, — all  along 
of  my  lord's  man  that  she  was  keeping  com* 
pany  with  the  same  time,  little  Knowing, 
poor  soul,  what  she  was  to  come  to,*-*that 
Drought  them  unfortunate  babbies  out  of 
London.  I  don't  know  no  more.  Sally's 
opinion  was,  they  came  out  o'  foreign  parts, 
aiore  that ;  for  the  nurse  they  had  with  them, 
Stilly  said,  was  some  outlandieh  kind  of  a 
Portugee." 

**  A  Portuguese  !  "  exclaimed  both  the 
listeners  in  dismay,  but  Charlie  added  im- 
mediately. '*  What  made  your  sister  suppose 
she  was  a  Portuguese?  " 

**  Well,  sir,  she  was  one  of  them  foreign 
kind  of  folks — but  noways  like  my  lady's 
French  mui^t  Sally  said — ^so  taking  thought 
what  she  was,  a  cousin  of  ours  that's  a  sailor 
made  no  doubt  but  she  was  a  Portugee — so 
she  give  up  the  little  things  to  Sally,  not  one 
of  them  able  to  say  a  word  to  each  other ; 
for  the  foreign  woman,  poor  soul,  knew  no 
English,  and  Sally  brought  down  the  babbies 
to  the  Hall." 

"  Does  your  sister  live  at  Winterbourne  ? ' ' 
asked  Charlie. 

''What,  Sally,  sir?  poor  soul!"  said 
John  Morrall,  **  to  her  grief  she  married  my 
lord's  man,  again,  all  we  could  say,  and  be 
went  pure  to  the  bad,  as  was  to  he  seen  of 
him,  and  listed — and  now  she's  off  in  Ireland 
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with  the  regiment^  a  poor  oreatnre  as  yoa 
could  see-^five  children,  ma'am,  alive,  and 
she's  had  ten ;  always  striving  to  do  her  best, 
but  never  able,  poor  soul,  to  keep  a  decent 
gown  to  her  back." 

''Will  you  tell  me  where  she  is?"  said 
Charlie,  while  his  mother  went  hospitably 
away  to  bring  a  glass  of  wine,  a  rare  and 
unusual  dainty,  for  the  refreshment  of  thia 
most  welcome  visitor—"  there  is  an  inquiry 
going  on  at  present,  and  her  evidence  might 
be  of  great  value ;  it  will  be  good  for  her, 
don't  fear.    Let  me  know  whers  she  is. " 

While  Charlie  took  down  the  address,  his 
mother,  with  her  own  hand,  served  Mr.  John 
Morrall  with  a  slice  of  cake  and  a  comfort- 
able glass  of  port-wine.  ''  But  1  am  sure  yoa 
are  oomfor table  yourself— -you  look  so,  at 
least." 

'*  I  am  in  the  green-erooery  trade,"  said 
their  visitor,  putting  up  nis  hand  again  with 
"his  respects,"  "and  got  a  good  wife  and 
three  as  likely  childer  as  a  man  could  desire. 
It  ain't  just  as  eesy  as  it  might  be  keeping 
all  things  square,  but  we  always  get  on ;  ana 
lord!  if  folxs  had  no  crosses,  they'd  ne'er 
know  they  were  born.  Look  at  Sally,  there's 
a  picture ! — ^and  it,  says  I,  don't  become  such 
like  as  us  to  complain." 

Finally,  having  finished  his  refreshment, 
and  left  his  own  address  with  a  supplemen- 
tary note,  and  touch  of  the  forehead — ^'^It 
ain't  very  far  off;  glad  to  serve  you,  ma'am" 
— Mr.  John  Morrall  withdrew.  Then  Char- 
lie returned  to  his  papers,  but  not  quite  so 
composedly  as  usual.  "Put  up  my  travel- 
ling- bag,  mother,"  said  Charlie,  after  a  few 
ineffectual  attempts  to  resume;  "I'll  not 
write  any  more  to-night;  it's  iust  nine 
o'clock.  rU  step  over  and  see  old  Foggo, 
and  be  off  to  Ireland  to-morro%,  without 
delay." 


CHAPTER  ZXYI. 


April,  as  cloudless  and  almost  as  warm  as 
summer,  a  day  when  all  the  spring  was  swel- 
ling sweet  in  all  the  young  buds  and  prim- 
roses, and  the  broad  dewy  country  smiled 
and  ^listened  under  the  rising  of  that  sun, 
which  day  by  day  shone  warmer  and  fuller 
on  the  woo(u  and  on  the  fields.  But  the 
point  of  interest  was  not  the  country  ;  it  was 
not  a  spring  festival  which  drew  so  many  in- 
terested faces  along  the  high-road.  An  ex- 
pectation not  half  so  amiable,  was  abroad 
among  the  gentry  of  Banburysbire— a  great 
many  people,  quite  an  unusual  crowd,  took 
their  way  to  the  spring  assizes  to  listen  to  a 
trial  which  was  not  at  all  important  on  its 
own  account.  The  defendants  were  not  even 
known  among  the  country  people,  nor  was 
there  much  curiosity  about  tnem.  It  was  a 
family  quarrel  which  roused  the  kind  and 


amiable  expectations  of  all  these  excellent 
people, — The  Honorable  Anastasia  Bivers 
against  Lord  Winterbourne.  It  was  popu- 
larly anticipated  that  Miss  Anastasia  herself 
was  to  appear  in  the  witness-box,  and  every- 
body whoknew  the  belligerents,  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  mischief,  nastenod  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  fight. 

^  And  there  iras  a  universal  gathering,  be- 
sides, of  all  the  people  more  immediately 
interested  in  this  beginning  of  the  war. 
Lord  Winterbourne  himself,  with  a  certain 
ghastly  levity  in  his  demeanor,  which  sat  ill 
upon  bis  bloodless  face,  and  accorded  still 
worse  with  the  mourner's  dress  which  he 
wore,  graced  the  bench.  Charlie  Atheling 
sat  in  his  proper  plaoe  below,  as  agent  for 
the  defendant,  within  reach  of  the  counsel 
for  the  same.    His  jnoUier  and  aisteis  wero 
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with  MiiB  Anaatftaia,  in  a  very  favorable 
place  for  seeing  and  hearing ;  the  Rector 
WM  not  far  from  them,  very  much  in- 
terested, but  exceedingly  surprised  at  the 
unchanging  paleness  of  Agnes,  and  the  ob- 
ttinacv  with  which  she  refused  to  meet  his 
eye;  for  that  she  avoided  him,  and  seemed 
oyerwbelmed  by  some  secret  and  uncommuni- 
eated  mystery,  whicli  no  one  else,  even  in 
her  own  family,  shared,  was  clear  enoogh  to 
a  perception  quickened  by  the  extreme 
''interest"  which  Lionel  Rivers  felt  in 
Agnes  Atheling.  Even  Rachel  had  been 
brought  thither  in  the  train  of  Miss  Anas- 
taaia;  and  though  rather  disturbed  by  her 
position,  and  by  the  disagreeable  and  some- 
what terrifying  oonsoioumess  of  being  ob- 
serred  by  Lora  Winterboume,  in  whose 
presence  she  had  not  been  before,  since  the 
time  she  left  the  Hall,  Rachel,  with  her  veil 
over  her  face,  had  a  certain  timid  enjoyment 
of  the  bustle  and  novelty  of  the  scene. 
LoQis,  too,  was  there,  sent  down  on  the 
previooB  night  with  a  commission  from  Mr. 
Fuggo;  there  was  no  one  wanting.  The 
two  or  three  who  knew  the  tacMcs  of  the 
day,  awaited  their  disclosure  with  great 
secret  excitement,  speculating  upon  their 
effect;  and  those  who  did  not,  looked  on 
eagerly,  with  interest,  and  anxiety,  and  hope. 

Only  Agnes  sat  drawing  back  from  them, 
between  her  mother  and  sister,  letting  her 
▼etl  hang  with  a  pitiful  unconcern  in  thick 
double  K>lds  half  over  her  pale  face.  She 
did  not  care  to  lift  her  eyes ;  she  looked 
heayy,  wretched,  spiritless ;  she  could  not 
keep  her  thoughte  upon  the  smiling  side 
of  the  picture;  she  thought  only  of  the 
sodden  blow  about  to  fali— of  the  bitter 
Knee  of  deception  and  craftiness,  of  the 
OTerwhelming  disappointment  which  this 
day  most  bring  forth. 

The  case  commenced.  Lord  Winter- 
bonme's  counsel  stated  the  plea  of  his  noble 
dient ;  it  did  not  occupy  a  very  long  time, 
for  no  one  supposed  it  very  important.  The 
■tatement  was,  that  Miss  Brideet  Atheling 
bad  been  presented,  by  the  late  Lord  Winter- 
bourne,  with  V  life-interest  in  the  little 
property  involved;  that  the  Old  Wood 
^Ij^e,  the  only  property  in  the  immediate 
iteighborhood  which  was  not  in  the  peaceful 
PMsession  of  Lord  Winterboume,  bad  never 
been  separated  or  alienated  from  the  estate ; 
^at,  in  &ct,  the  ^ift  to  Miss  Bridget  vras  a 
nere  tenant's  claim  npon  the  house  during 
ber  lifetime,  with  no  power  of  bequest  what- 
ever; and  the  present  Lord  Winterbonme's 
toleration  of  ite  brief  occupancy  by  the 
persons  in  possession,  was  merely  a  good- 
bomored  carelessness  on  the  part  of  his 
lordship  of  a  matter  not  sufficiently  imper- 
ii te  oconpy  his  thoughte.    The  only  evi- 
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dence  offered  was  the  distinct  enumeration 
of  the  Old  Wood  Lodge  along  with  the  Old 
Wood  House,  and  the  cottages  in  the  village 
of  Winterboume  asin  possession  of  the  family 
at  the  accesion  of  the  late  lord ;  and  the 
leamed  gentleman  concluded  his  case  by  de- 
claring that  he  confidently  challenged  his 
opponent  to  produce  any  deed  or  document 
whatever,  which  so  much  as  implied  that 
the  property  had  been  bestowed  upon  Bridget 
Atheling.  No  deed  of  gift, — ^no  conveyance, 
— nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  title- 
deeds,  he  was  confident,  existed  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  defendant ;  a  claim  which,  if  it 
was  not  a  direct  attempt  to  profit  by  the  in- 
advertence of  his  noble  client,  was  certainly 
a  very  ugly  and  startling  mistake. 

So  far  every  thing  was  brief  enough,  and 
conclusive  enough,  as  it  appeared.  The 
audience  was  decidedly  disappointed  :  if  the 
answer  was  after  this  style,  there  was  no 
**  fun  *'  to  be  expected,  and  it  had  been  an 
entire  hoax  which  seduced  the  Banburyshire 
notabilities  to  waste  the  April  aftemoon  in 
a  crowded  court-house.  But  Mias  Anas- 
tasia,  swelling  with  anxiety  and  yet  with 
triumph,  was  visibly  to  every  one;  visible 
also,  to  one  eye,  was  something  very  different 
— A^es,  pale,  shrinking,  dosing  her  eyes, 
looking  as  if  she  would  faint.  The  Rector 
made  nis  way  behind,  and  spoke  to  her 
anxiously.  JBe  was  afraid  she  was  ill ;  could 
he  assist  her  through  the  crowd?  Agnes 
tumed  ber  face  to  him  for  a  moment,  and 
her  eyes,  which  looked  so  dilated  and  piti- 
ful,  but  only  said  *^  No,  no,"  in  a  hurried 
whisper,  and  turned  a^ain.  The  counsel 
on  the  other  side  had  risen,  and  was  aboai 
to  begin  the  defence. 

*'  My  learned  brother  is  correct,  and 
doubtless  knows  himself  to  be  so,"  said  the 
advocate  of  the  Athelings,  "  We  have  no 
deed  to  produce,  though  we  have  something 
nearly  as  good ;  but,  my  lord,  I  am  in- 
structed suddenly  to  change  the  entire 
ground  of  my  plea.  Certain  information 
which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
oliento,  but  whieh  it  was  not  their  wish  to 
make  public  at  present,  has  been  now  com- 
municated to  me ;  and  I  beg  to  object  at 
once  to  the  further  progress  of  the  suit,  on 
a  ground  which  your  lordship  will  at  once 
acknowledge  to  do  just  and  forcible.  I 
assert  that  the  present  bearer  of  the  title  is 
not  the  true  Lord  Winterboume." 

There  rose  immediately  a  hum  and  mnrmnr 
of  the  strangest  character — not  applause, 
not  disapproval — simple  constemation,  so 
extreme  tnat  no  one  could  restrain  ite  utter- 
ance. People  rose  np  and  stored  at  the 
speaker,  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with  sudden 
madness  in  their  presence  ;  then  there  ensued 
a  scene  of  mncb  tumult  and  agitation.    Thd 
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judges  on  the  bench  interposed,  indignantly. 
The  counsel  for  Lord  Winterbourne  sprang 
to  his  feet,  appealing,  with  excitement,  to 
their  lordships — was  this  to  be  permitted? 
Eyen  the  audience.  Lord  Wintorbourne's 
neighbors,  who  had  no  love  for  him,  pressed 
forward  as  if  to  support  him  in  this  crisis, 
and  with  resentment  and  disapproval  looked 
upon  Miss  Anastasia,  to  whom  every  one 
turned  instinctively,  as  to  a  conspirator  who 
had  overshot  the  mark.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  daring  speaker  to  gain  him- 
self a  hearing.  When  ne  did  so,  at  last,  it 
was  rather  as  a  culprit  than  an  accuser. 
But  even  the  frown  of  a  chief-justice  did  not 
appal  a  man  who  held  Charlie  Athelin^'s 

Sapers  in  his  hands ;  he  was  heard  again, 
eclaring,  with  force  and  dienity,  that  he 
was  incapable  of  making  such  a  statement 
without  proofs  in  his  possession  which  put  it 
beyond  controversy.  He  begeed  but  a  mo- 
ment's patience,  in  justice  tohimself  and  to 
his  client,  while  he  placed  an  abstract  of  the 
case  and  the  evidence  in  their  lordships' 
hands. 

Then  to  the  sudden  hum  and  stir,  which 
the  officials  of  the  court  had  not  been  able 
to  put  down,  suooeedetl  that  total,  Strang, 
almost  appalling  stillness  of  a  crowd,  which 
is  so  very  impressive  at  all  times.  While 
the  judges  consulted  together,  looking  keenly 
over  these  mysterioaB  paperg,  almost  every 
eve  among  the  spectators  was  riveted  upon 
them.  No  one  noticed  even  Lord  Winter- 
bourne,  who  stood  up  in  his  place  uncon- 
sciously, overlooking  them  all,  quite  un- 
aware of  the  prominence  and  singularity  of 
his  position,  gazing  before  him  with  a 
motionless,  blank  stare,  like  a  man  looking 
into  the  face  of  Fate.  The  auditors  waited 
almost  breathless  for  the  decision  of  the  law. 
That  any  thing  so  wild  and  startling  oould 
ever  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those 
grave  authorities  was  of  itself  extraordinary ; 
and  as  the  consultation  was  prolonged,  the 
anxiet^r  grew  gradually  greater.  Could  there 
be  reality  in  it  ?  could  it  be  true  ? 

At  last  the  eider  judge  broke  the  silence. 
*'  This  is  a  ver^  serious  statement,"  he  said  ; 
'*  of  course,  it  involves  issues  much  more 
important  than  the  present  question .  As  fur- 
ther proceedings  wui  doubtless  be  grounded 

CHAFTES 

'<  I  DO  not  know  how  he  takes  it,  mother," 
said  Charlie.  <'  I  do  not  know  if  he  takes 
it  at  all ;  he  has  not  spoken  a  single  word 
all  the  way  home." 

He  did  not  seem  disposed  to  speak  many 
now ;  he  went  into  Miss  Bridget's  dusky 
little  parlor,  lingering  a  moment  at  the  door, 
and  bending  forward  in  reflection  from  the 
little  sloping  mirror  on  the  wall .    The  young 


on  these  dooaments,  it  is  onr  opinion  that 
the  hearing  of  this  case  had  better  be  ad- 
journed." 

Lord  Winterbourne  seated  himself  when 
he  heard  the  voice— it  broke  the  spell ;  but 
not  so  Louis,  who  stood  beneath,  alone,  look- 
ing straight  up  at  the  speaker  in  his  judicial 
throne.  The  truth  flashed  to  the  mind  of 
Louis  like  a  gleam  of  lightning.  He  did 
not  ask  a  question,  though  Charlie  vraa 
close  by  him ;  he  did  not  turn  hia  bead, 
though  Miss  Anastasia  was  within  reach  of 
his  eye  ;  his  whole  brain  seemed  to  bum  and 

flow;  the  veins  swelled  u^n  his  forehead; 
e  raised  up  his  bead  for  air,  for  breath,  like 
a  man  overwhelmed ;  he  did  not  see  how  the 
gaze  of  half  the  assembly  b^n  to  be 
attracted  to  himself.  In  this  sudden  paoae 
he  stood  still,  following  oat  the  convictiim 
which  burst  upon  him, — this  conviction, 
which  suddenly,  like  a  sunbeam,  made  all 
thin|»  clear.  Wron^  as  he  had  been  in  the 
details,  his  imagination  was  true  as  the  most 
unerring  judgment.  For  what  child  in  the 
world  was  it  so  much  this  man's  interest  to 
disgrace  4and  disable  as  the  child  whoso 
rights  he  usurped — his  brother's  lawful  heir  ? 
This  silence  was  like  a  lifetime  to  Louis,  bat 
it  ended  in  a  moment.  Some  confused  talk- 
ing followed, — objections  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Winterbourne 's  representative,  which  were 
overruled  ;  and  then  another  case  was  caUed 
— a  common  little  contest  touching  mere 
lands  and  houses — and  every  one  awoke,  as 
at  the  touch  of  a  disenchanting  rod,  to  the 
common  pale  daylight  and  common  contro- 
versy, as  from  a  dream.   . 

Then  the  people  streamed  out  in  agitated 
groups,  some  retaining  their  first  impulse  of 
contradietion  and  resentment ;  others  giving 
up  at  once,  and  receiving  the  decision  of  the 
judees  as  final.  Then  Agnes  looked  back, 
with  a  sick  and  trembling  anxiety,  for  the 
Rector.  The  Rector  was  gone ;  and  they  all 
followed  one  after  another,  silent  in  the 
great  tremor  of  their  excitement.  When 
they  came  to  the  open  air,  Marian  began  to 
ask  questions  eagerly,  and  Rachel  to  cry 
behind  her  veil,  and  east  woeful,  wistfol 
looks  at  Miss  Anastasia.  What  was  it? 
what  was  the  matter  ?  was  it  any  thing  about 
Louis?  who  was  Lord  Winterboame? 

XXTII. 

man  was  greatly  moved,  silent  with  Inex- 

tressible  emotion;  he  went  up  to  Marian 
ret,  and,  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  kissed 
her  little  trembling  hand  and  her  white 
cheek ;  then  he  drew  her  forward  with  him, 
holding  her  up  with  his  own  arm,  which 
trembled  too,  and  came  direct  to  Miss  Anas- 
tasia, who  was  seated,  pale,  and  making; 
gigantic  efibrts  to  command  herself,  in  old 
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MiBB  Bridget^s  chair.  <*  Thia  is  my  bride," 
nid  Loais,  faintly,  yet  with  qoiyering  lips. 
<«  What  are  we  to  call  you  ?  " 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  retain  her  Belf-posBes- 
noD— then  sprane  up  suddenly,  grasped  him 
in  her  arms,  and  oroke  forth  in  such  a  cry 
of  weeping  as  never  had  been  heard  before 
nnder  this  peaceful  roof.  "  What  you  will ! 
vhat  you  will !  my  boy,  my  heir,  my  lather's 
Bon,"  cried  Miss  Anastasia,  lifting  up  her 
Toice.  No  one  moved,  or  spoke  a  word, — ^it 
was  like  one  of  those  old  agonies  of  thanks- 
giving  in  the  old  Scriptures,  when  a  Joseph 
or  a  Jacob,  parted  for  half  a  patriarch's 
lifetime,  *'  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept." 

When  this  moment  of  extreme  agitation 
was  oter,  the  principal  actors  in  the  family 
drama  came  again  into  a  moderate  degree  of 
cajjnnees;  Louis  was  almost  solemn  in  his 
ez^me  youthful  gravity.  The  young  man 
was  changed  in  a  moment,  as,  perhaps, 
nothing  but  this  overwhelming  flood  of  honor 
and  prosperity  could  have  changed  him.  He 
desired  to  see  the  evidence,  and  investigate 
his  own  claims  tborouehly ,  as  it  was  natural 
he  should;  then  he  asked  Charlie  to  go  out 
with  him,  for  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
loom  in  this  little  house  for  private  confer- 
ence. The  twro  young  men  went  forth  to- 
cether  tbrouffh  those  quiet,  well-known 
unes,  upon  which  Louis  gazed  with  a  giddy 
ere.  <  *  This  should  have  come  to  me  in  some 
place  where  I  was  a  stranger,"  he  said, 
with  ezcitenient;  '*  it  might  have  seemed 
more  credible,  more  reasonable,  in  a  less 
^uailiar  place.  Here,  where  I  have  been 
tn  outcast,  and  dishonored,  all  my  life — 
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"Your  own  property,"  said  Charlie. 
"  I'm  not  a  poetical  man,  you  know — ^it  is 
IK)  use  trying,*«-bat  I'd  come  to  a  little  senti- 
ment, 1  confieas,  if  I  were  you." 

"  In  the  mean  time  there  are  other  people 
concerned,"  said  Louis,  taking  Charlie's 
ttm,  and  turning  him  somewhat  hurriedly 
Away  from  the  edee  of  the  wood,  which  at 
^  epoch  of  his  fortunes,  the  scene  of  so 
QAny  despairing  fancies,  was  rather  more 
^  he  oboie  to  experiment  upon.  <*  You 
^  not  poetical,  Charlie.  I  do  not  suppose 
it  has  come  to  your  turn  yet,  but  we  do  not 
want  poetry  to-night — there  are  other  people 
MQoemed«  So  far  as  I  can  see,  vour  case 
^  can  scarcely  call  it  mine,  who  nave  had  no 
^d  in  it— is  clear  as  daylight, — indisput- 
able. Is  it  so?—- you  know  better  than 
tte." 

"Indisputable,"  said  Charlie^ authorita- 

tiyely. 

"  Then  it  should  never  come  to  a  trial — 
wr  the  honor  of  the  house— for  pity,"  said 
Coheir.    «  A  bad  man  taken  in  the  toils  is 
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a  very  miserable  thing  to  look  at,  Charlie; 
let  us  spare  him  if  we  can.  I  should  like 
you  to  get  some  one  who  is  to  be  trusted, — 
say  Mr.  Fo^o,  with  some  well-known  man 
along  with  him, — to  wait  upon  Lord  Winter- 
bourne.  Let  them  go  into  the  case  fully, 
and  show  him  every  thing ;  say  that  I  am 
quite  willing  the  world  should  think  he  had 
done  it  in  ignorance,  and  persuade,  that  is, 
if  he  is  convinced,  and  tney  have  perfect 
confidence  in  the  case.  The  story  need  not 
be  publicly  known.  Is  it  practicable? — tell 
me  at  once." 

"It's  practicaf»lo  if  he'll  do  it,"  said 
Charlie ;  *'  but  he'll  not  do  it,  that's  all." 

"  How  do  you  know  he'll  not  do  it  ? — ^it  is 
to  save  himself,"  said  Louis. 

"  If  he  had  not  known  it  all  along,  he'd 
have  given  in,"  said  Charlie,  *'  and  taken 
your  offer,  of  course ;  but  he  has  known  it 
all  along — it's  been  his  ghost  for  years.  He 
has  his  plans  all  prepared  and  ready,  you 
may  be  perfectly  sure.  It  is  generous  of 
you  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  but  he  would 
suppose  it  a  sign  of  weakness.  Never  mind 
that — it's  not  of  the  least  importance 
what  he  supposes ;  if  you  desire  it,  we  can 
try." 

<<  I  do  desire  it,"  said  Louis ;  '*  and  there, 
Charlie,  there  is  the  Rector." 

Charlie  shook  his  head  regretfully.  "I 
am  sorry  for  him  myself,"  said  the  young 
lawyer ;  *'  but  what  can  you  do  ?  " 

'*He  has  been  extremely  kind  to  me," 
said  Louis,  with  a  slight  trembling  in  his 
voice — <*  kinder  than  any  one  in  the  world, 
except  your  own  family.  There  is  his 
house — ^t  see  what  to  do ;  let  us  go  at 
once  and  explain  every  thing  to  him  to- 
night." 

**To-nieht!  that's  premature — showing 
your  hand,"  said  Charlie,  startled  in  his  ' 
professional  caution :  **  never  mind,  yon  can 
stand  it ;  he's  a  fine  fellow,  though  ne  is  the 
other  line.  If  you  like  it,  I  don't  object; 
but  what  will  you  say  ?  " 

«  He  ought  to  have  his  share,"  said  Louis ; 
<'  don't  interrupt  me,  Charlie ;  it  is  more 

f  onerous  in  our  case  to  receive  than  to  give, 
[e  ought,  if  I  represent  the  elder  branch,  to 
have  the  younger 's  share :  he  ought  to  per- 
mit me  to  do  as  much  for  him  as  he  would 
have  done  for  mb.  Ah,  he  bade  me  look  at 
the  pictures  to  see  that  I  was  a  Rivers.  I 
did  not  suppose  any  miracle  on  earth  could 
make  me  proud  of  the  name." 

They  went  on  hastily  together  in  the  early 
gathering  darkness.  The  Old  Wood  House 
stood  blank  and  dull  as  usual,  with  all  its 
closed  blinds;  but  the  gracious  young 
Curate,  meditating  his  sermon,  and  much 
elated  by  his  persecutions,  was  straying 
about  the  well-kept  paths.    Mr.  Mead  has- 
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iened  to  tell  them  that  Mr.  Riven  had  left 
home—**  hastened  away  rostantly  to  appear 
in  our  own  case,"  said  the  young  olergyman. 
"The  powers  of  this  world  are  in  array 
against  us ;  we  suffer  peneoutlon,  as  becomes 
the  true  church.  The  Rector  left  hurriedly 
to  appear  in  person.  He  is  a  devoted 
man,  a  noble  Anglican.  I  smile  myself  at 
the  reproaches  of  our  adversary  ;  I  have  no 
fear." 

<*  We  may  see  him  in  town,"  said  Louis, 
turning  away  with  disappointment.  **  If 
Tou  write,  will  you  mention  that  I  have  been 
here  to-night,  to  beg  his  Counsel  and  friend- 
ship— I,  Louis  Rivers — "  A  sudden  color 
flushed  over  the  young  man^s  face ;  he  pro- 
nounced the  name  with  a  nervous  firmness ; 
it  was  the  first  time  he  had  called  himself 
by  any  save  his  baptismal  name  all  his 
life. 

As  they  turned  and  walked  home  again, 
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Louis  relapsed  into  his  first  agitated  oon- 
sciousness,  and  did  not  care  to  say  a  word. 
Louis  Rivers!  lawful  heir  and  only  son  of 
a  noble  English  peer  and  an  unsullied 
mother.  It  was  little  wonder  if  the  vonng 
man's  heart  swelled  within  him,  too  high  for 
a  word  or  a  thought.  He  blotted  out  the 
past  with  a  generous  haste,  unwilling  to 
remember  a  single  wrong  done  to  him  in  the 
time  of  his  humiliation,  and  looked  oat  upon 
the  future  as  upon  a  glorious  vision,  almost 
too  wonderful  to  be  realized  :  it  was  beet  to 
rest  in  this  agitated  moment  of  strange 
triumph,  humility,  and  power,  to  convince 
himself  that  this  was  real,  and  to  project  his 
anticipations  forward  only  with  a  generous 
anxiety  for  the  concerns  of  others,  with  no 
question,  when  all  questions  were  so  over- 
whelming and  incredible,  after  this  extraor- 
dinary fortune  of  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XXVUI. 


It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  feminine  portion  of  this  fam- 
ily which  remained  at  home.  Marian,  in  a 
strange  and  overpowering  tumult — Marian, 
who  was  the  first  and  most  intimately  con- 
cerned, her  cheek  burning  still  under  the 
touch  of  her  lover's  trembling  lip  in  that 
second  and  more  solemn  betrothal,  sat  on  a 
stool,  half  hidden  by  Miss  Anastasia's  big 
chair  and  ample  skirts,  supporting  her 
flushed  cheeks  on  those  pretty  rose-tipped 
hands,  to  which  the  flush  seemed  to  nave 
extended ;  her  beautiful  hair  drooping  down 
among  her  fingers ;  her  eyes  cast  down ;  her 
heart  leaping  like  a  bird  against  her  breast. 
Her  own  vague  suspicions,  keen  and  eager 
as  they  were,  had  never  pointed  half  so  far 
as  this.  If  it  did  not  **  turn  her  head  " 
altogether,  it  was  more  because  the  little 
head  was  giddy  with  amaze  and  confusion, 
than  from  any  virtue  on  the  part  of  Marian. 
She  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  think- 
ing ;  a  strange,  brilliant,  extraordinary  pan- 
orama glidedbefore  her, — ^Louisin  Bellevue ; 
Louis  at  the  Old  Wood  Lodee ;  Louis,  the 
lord  of  all  he  looked  upon,  in  Winterbonrne 
Hall! 

Rachel,  for  her  part,  was  to  be  found, 
now  in  one  comer,  now  in  another,  gener- 
ally crying  very  heartily,  and  with  a  gen- 
eral vague  impulse  of  kissing  every  one  in 
the  present  little  company  with  thanks  and 
gratitude,  and  being  caressed  and  sympa- 
thized with  in  turn.  The  only  one  here, 
indeed,  who  seemed  in  her  full  senses 
was  Agnes,  who  kept  them  all  in  a  certain 
degree  of  self-possession.  It  was  all  over ^  at 
last,  after  so  long  a  time  of  suspense  and 
mystery ;  Agnes  was  relieved  of  her  secret 
knowledge.    She  was  grave,  but  she  did  not 


refuse  to  participate  in  the  confused  ioy  and 
thankfulness  of  the  house.  Now  that  the 
secret  was  revealed,  her  mind  returned  to 
its  usual  tone.  Though  she  had  so  much 
**  interest  "  in  Lionel,— almost  as  much  as 
he  felt  in  her, — she  had  too  high  a  mind  her- 
self to  suppose  him  overwhelmed  with  the 
single  fact  that  his  inheritance  had  passed 
away  from  him.  When  all  was  told,  she 
breathed  freely.  She  had  all  the  confidence 
in  him  which  one  high  heart  has  in  another. 
After  the  first  shock,  she  prophesied 
proudly,  with  her  own  mind,  how  soon  his 
noble  spirit  would  recover  itself.  Perhaps 
she  anticipated  other  scenes  in  that  unde- 
veloped future,  which  might  touch  her  own 
heart  with  a  stronger  thrill  than  even  the 
marvellous  change  which  vras  now  working ; 
perhaps  the  faint  dawn  of  color  on  her  pale 
cheek  came  from  an  imagination  far  more 
immediate  and  personal  than  any  dream 
which  ever  before  had  flushed  the  maiden 
firmament  of  Agnes  Atheling's  meditations. 
However  that  might  be,  she  said  nibt  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject :  she  assumed 
to  herself  quietly  the  post  of  universal  min- 
istration, attended  to  the  household  wants 
as  much  as  the  little  party,  all  excited  and 
sublimed  out  of  any  recollection  of  ordinaiy 
necessities,  would  permit  her ;  and  lacking 
nothing  in  svmpathv,  yet  quicker  than  any 
one,  insensibly  to  herself  formed  the  link 
between  this  little  agitated  world  of  private 
historv  and  the  larger  world,  not  at  all 
moved  from  its  every-day  balance,  which 
lay  calm  and  great  without. 

**  I  si^n  a  universal  amnesty,"  said  Mias 
Anastasia  abruptly,  after  a  long  silence — 
*'  himself,  if  he  would  consult  his  own  in- 
twest,  I  oould  pass  over  his  faults  to-day." 
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•(  Poor  Mr.  Reginald !  "  nid  Mrs.  Athe- 
ling,  wiping  her  eyes.  **  I  beg  your  par* 
don,  Miw  Rivers ;  be  hae  done  a  great  deal 
of  wrong,  bat  I  am  very  eorry  for  him  :  I 
wuso  when  he  loet  his  son ;  ah,  no  doubt 
he  tiiinks  this  is  a  veiy  small  matter  after 
to." 

**  Hush,  child,  the  man  is  ^i%,"  said 
MisB  Anastasia  witii  strong  emphasis. 
"  YoQDg  George  Rivers  went  to  his  grave  in 
peace.  Whom  the  Gods  love  die  young; 
it  WHS  very  vrell.  I  forgive  his  father  if  he 
witbdiaws ;  he  will,  if  he  has  a  spark  of 
honor.  The  only  person  who  I  am  grieved 
for  is  Lionel— -he,  indeed,  might  have  caase 
to  complain.  Agnes  Atheling  do  yon  know 
where  be  has  gone  ?  " 

'*Nu."  Agnes  affidcted  no  surprise  l^at 
the  question  should  be  asked  her,  and  did 
not  even  show  any  emotion.  Marian,  with 
a  Bodden  impulse  of  generosity,  got  up 
iutantly,  aad  eame  to  her  sister.  *'  O, 
Agnes,  [  am  very  sorry,"  said  the  little 
bMuty,  with  her  palpitating  heart;  and 
Marian  pat  her  pretty  arms  round  Agnes* 
ooek  to  console  and  comfort  her,  as  Agnes 
night  have  done  to  Marian  had  Louis  been 
in  distrees  instead  of  jo^. 

Agnes  drew  herself  instinctively  out  of 
her  BiHter's  embrace.  She  had  no  right  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  Lionel, 
Tet  she  could  not  help  sjseaking,  in  her  con- 
ndenoeand  pride  in  him,  with  a  kindling 
cheek  and  rising  heart.  "  I  am  not  sorry 
for  Mr.  Rivers  now,**  said  Agnes,  firmly  ;  I 
vu  80  while  this  secret  was  kept  from  him 
^while  he  was  deceived ;  but  I  think  no 
one  who  does  him  due  credit  can  venture  to 
pity  him  now," 

Mifls  Anastasia  roused  herself  a  little  at 
Ae  sound  of  the  voice.  This  pride,  which 
Monded  a  little  like  defiance,  stirred  the  old 
^y*8  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ; 
■heliad  more  pleasure  in  it  than  she  had 
felt  in  any  thing,  save  her  first  welcome  of 


Louis  a  few  hours  ago.  She  looked  steadily 
into  the  eyes  of  Agnes,  who  met  her  gaze 
without  shrinking,  though  with  a  rapid  va- 
riation of  color.  Whatever  imputations 
she  herself  might  be  subject  to  in  conse- 
quence, A^es  could  not  sit  by  silent,  and 
hear  him  either  pitied  or  belied. 

"  I  wonder,  may  I  go  and  see  Miss  Riv- 
ers? Would  it  be  proper?"  asked  RacheH 
timidly,  makine  a  sudden  diversion,  as 
Rachel  had  rather  a  habit  of  doing ;  '<  she 
wanted  me  to  stay  with  her  once ;  she  was 
very  kind  to  me." 

**I  suppose  we  must  not  call  you  the 
Honorable  Rachel  Rivers  just  yet ;  eh,  little 
girl? "said  Miss  Anastasia,  turning  upon 
her ;  **  and  you,  Marian,  you  little  beauty, 
how  shall  you  like  to  be  Lady  Winter- 
bourne?  " 

**  Ladv  Winterboume !  I  always  said  she 
was  to  be  for  Louis,"  cried  Rachel — *' al- 
ways :  the  first  time  I  saw  her  ;  you  know  I 
did,  Agnes ;  and  often  I  wondered  why  she 
should  be  so  pretty — she  who  did  not  want 
it,  who  was  happy  enough  to  have  been 
ugly,  if  she  had  liked  ;  but  I  see  it  now — I 
see  the  reason  now  !  " 

"  DonH  hide  voor  head,  little  one;  it  is 
quite  true,"  said  Miss  Anastasia,  once  more 
a  little  touched  (tt  her  heart  to  see  the  l)ean- 
tiful  little  figure,  fain  to  glide  out  of  every- 
body's sight,  staling  away  in  a  moment 
into  the  natural  refuge,  the  mother's 
shadow;  while  the  mother,  smiling  and 
sobbing,  had  entirely  given  up  all  attempt 
at  any  show  of  self-command.  **  Agnes  has 
something  else  to  do  in  this  hard-fighting 
world,  xou  are  the  flower  that  must  know 
neither  winds  nor  storm.  I  don't  speak  to 
make  you  vain,  you  beautiful  child.  God 
gave  you  your  lovely  looks,  as  well  as  your 
strange  fortune ;  and  Agnes,  child,  lift  up 
your  head!  the  contest  and  the  trial  are 
for  yon ;  but  not,  God  forbid  it !  as  they 
came  to  me." 
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Ix)uis  and  Rachel  returned  that  night  with 
Miss  Anastasia  to  the  Priory,  which,  the  old 
Iftdyaaid  proudly — the  family  jointure  house 
for  four  or  five  generations — should  be  their 
lipme  till  the  young  heir  took  possession  of 
bis  ptttemai  house .  The  time  which  followed 
^^  too  bu^,  rapid,  and  exciting  for  a  slow 
&i)d  detailed  history.  The  first  legal  steps 
^ere  taken  instantly  in  the  case,,  and  proper 
jotices  served  upon  Lord  Winterboorne.  In 
Miss  Anastasia 's  animated  and  anxious  house 
Bvelt  the  Tyrolese,  painfully  acquiring  some 
"ttnt  morsels  of  English,  very  well  contented 
^th  her  present  quarters,  and  only  anxious 
to  secure  some  extravagant  preferment  for  her 
■^'    Mrs.  Atheling  and  her  daughters  had 


returned  home,  and  Louis  came  and^  went 
constantly  to  town,  activelv  engaged  himself 
in  all  the  arrangements,  full  of  anxious  plans 
and  undertakings  for  the  ease  and  benefit  of 
the  other  parties  concerned.  Miss  Anas- 
tasia, with  a  little  reluctance,  had  given  her 
consent  to  the  young  man's  plan  of  a  com- 
promise, by  which  his  uncle,  unattacked  and 
undisgraced,  might  retire  from  his  usurped 
possessions  with  a  sufficient  and  suitable  in- 
come. The  ideas  of  Louis  were  magnificent 
and  princely.  He  would  have  been  content 
to  mulct  himself  of  half  the  revenues  of  his 
inheritance,  and  scarcely  would  listen  to  the 
prudent  cautions  of  his  advisers.  He  was 
even  reluctant  that  the  first  formal  steps 
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ehould  be  taken  before  Mr.  Foggo  and  an 
eminent  and  well  known  attorney,  personally 
aoqaainted  with  his  uncle,  had  waited  upon 
Lord  Winterboame.  He  was  OTerruled; 
but  this  solemn  deputation  lost  no^me  in 
proceeding  on  its  mission/  SpeedyTn  they 
were,  however,  they  were  too  late  for  the 
alarmed  and  startled  peer.  He  had  left  home, 
they  ascertained,  very  shortly  after  the  late 
trial — bad  gone  abroad,  as  it  was  supposed, 
leaving  no  information  as  to  the  time  of  his 
return .  The  only  th ing  which  could  be  done 
in  the  circumstances  was  hastened  by  the 
eager  exertions  of  Louis.  The  two  lawyers 
wrote  a  formal  letter  to  Lord  Winterboume, 
stating  their  case  and  making  their  offer, 
and  despatched  it  to  the  Hall ,  to  be  forwarded 
to  him.  No  answer  came,  though  Louis  per- 
suaded his  agents  to  wait  for  it,  and  even  to 
delay  the  legal  proceedings.  The  only 
notice  taken  of  it  was  a  paragraph  in  one  of 
the  fashionable  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that 
the  late  proceedings  at  Oxford,  impugning 
the  title  of  a  respected  nobleman,  proved 
now  to  be  a  mere  trick  of  some  pettifogging 
lawyer,  entirely  unsupported,  and  likely  to 
call  forth  proceedings  tor  libel,  involving  a 
good  deal  of  romantic'  family  history,  and 
extremely  interesting  to  the  public.  After 
this  Louis  could  no  longer  restrain  the 
natural  progress  of  the  matter.  He  gave  it 
up,  indeed,  at  once,  and  did  not  try ;  and 
Miss  Anastasia  pronounced  emphatically  one 
of  her  antique  proverbs,  **  Whom  the  gods 
would  destroy,  tnev  first  make  mad." 

This  was  not  the  onlv  business  on  the 
hands  of  Louis.  He  had  found  it  impossible, 
on  repeated  trials,  to  see  the  Rector.  At 
the  Old  Wood  House  it  was  said  that  Mr. 
Rivers  was  from  home ;  at  his  London  lodg- 
ings he  had  not  been  heard  of.  The  suit 
was  given  aeainst  him  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts,  and  Mr.  Mead,  alone  in  the  dia- 
charge  of  his  duty,  mourned  over  a  stripped 
altar  and  desolated  sanctuary,  where  the  tall 
candles  blazed  no  longer  in  the  religious 
gloom.  When  it  became  evident  at  last  that 
the  Rector  did  not  mean  to  give  his  young 
relative  the  interview  he  sought,  Louis, 
strangely  transformed  as  he  was  from  the 
petulant  youth  always  ready  to  take  offence 
to  the  long-suffering  man,  addressed  Lionel 
as  his  solicitors  had  addressed  his  uncle.  He 
wrote  a  long  letter,  generous  and  full  of 
hearty  feeling ;  he  reminded  his  kinsman 
of  the  favors  he  had  himself  accepted  at  his 
hands.  He  drew  a  very  vivid  picture  of  his 
own  past  and  present  position .  He  declared, 
with  all  a  young  man^s  fervor,  that  he  could 
have  no  pleasure  even  in  his  own  extra- 
ordinary change  of  fortune,  were  it  the 
means  of  inflicting  a  vast  and  unmitigated 
loss  upon  his  cousin.  He  threw  himself  upon 


LionePs  genaron^— *he  appealed  to  bis  nat- 
ural sense  of  Justice— be  used  a  handred  ar- 
guments which  were  perfectly^  suital^e  and 
in  character  from  him,  but  which,  oertainlv, 
no  man  as  proud  and  as  generous  as  himself 
could  be  expected  to  listen  to ;  and,  finally, 
ended  with  protesting  an  unquestionable 
claim*  upon  Lionel— we  claim  of  a  man 
deeply  indebted  to,  and  befriended  by  him. 
The  letter  overflowed  with  the  eamestDesB 
and  sincerity  of  the  writer ;  he  assumed  his 
case  throughout  with  the  meet  entire  honesty, 
having  no  doubt  whatever  upon  the  subject, 
and  confided  his  intentions  and  prospecte  to 
Lionel  with  a  complete  and  anxious  confid- 
ence, which  he  had  not  bestowed, upon  any 
other  living  man. 

This  letter  called  forth  an  answer,  written 
from  a  country  town  in  a  remote  port  of 
England.  The  Rector  wrote  with  an  evident 
effort  at  cordiality.  He  declined  all  Louia' 
overtures  in  the  most  uncompromising  terms, 
but  congratulated  him  upon  his  altered  cir- 
cumstances. He  said  he  hiid  taken  care  to 
examine  into  the  case  before  leaving  London, 
and  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  the  new  claim.  <*  One  tiling  I  will  ask 
of  jou,"  said  Mr..  Rivers ;  *'  I  only  wait  to 
resign  my  living  until  I  can  be  sure  of  the 
next  presentetion  falling  into  your  hands. 
Give  it  to  Mr.  Mead.  The  cause  of  my  with- 
drawal is  entirely  private  and  personid.  I 
had  resolved  upon  it  montiis  ago,  and  it  has 
no  connection  whatever  with  recent  circum- 
stances. I  hope  no  one  thinks  so  meanly  of 
me  as  to  suppose  I  am  dismayed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of^  another  heir  in  my  room.  One 
thing  in  this  matter  has  really  wounded  me, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  no  one  concerned 
thought  me  worthy  to  know  a  secret  so  im- 
portant, and  one  which  it  was  alike  my  duty 
and  my  right  to  help  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. I  have  lost  nothing  actual,  so  far 
as  rank  or  means  is  concerned ;  bat,  more 
intolerable  than  any  vulgar  loss,  I  find  a 
sudden  cloud  thrown  upon  the  perfect  sin- 
cerity and  truth  of  some  whom  I  have  been 
disposed  to  trust  as  men  trust  Heaven." 

The  letter  concluded  with  good  wishes — 
that  was  all ;  there  was  no  response  to  the 
confidence,  no  answer  to  the  effusion  of  heart- 
felt and  fervent  feeling  which  had  been  in 
Louis's  letter.  The  young  man  was  not  ac- 
customed to  be  repulsed ;  perhaps,  in  all  his 
life,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  asked  a  favor 
from  any  one,  and  had  Louis  been  poor  and 
without  friends,  as  he  was  or  thought  himself 
six  months  ago,  such  a  tone  would  have 
galled  him  beyond  endurance.  But  there  Is 
a  charm  in  a  gracious  and  relenting,  fortune. 
Louis,  who  had  once  been  the  very  armadillo 
of  youthful  haughtiness,  suddenly  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  most  magnanimous 
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patience,  would  not  take  offence,  and  pat 
away  bis  kinsman's  haughty  letter  with 
regret,  but  without  any  resentment.  Noth- 
ing was  before  him  now  but  the  plain  course 
of  events,  and  to  them  he  committed  himself 
fiBBkly,  resohed  to  do  what  could  be  done, 
bnt  addressing  no  more  appeals  to  the  losing 
lide. 

Part  of  the  Rector's  letter  Louis  showed  to 
Marian,  and  l^arian  rented  it  to  Agnes. 
It  was  cruel-rit  was  unjust  of  Lionel — and 
lie  knew  himself  that  it  was.  Agnes,'  it  was 
possible,  did  not  know — at  all  events  she  had 
BO  right  to  betray  to  him  Uie  secrets  of 
aaotber ;  more  than  that,  he  knew  the  quean- 
iDg  now  of  the  little  book  which  he  carried 
everywhere  with  him,  and  felt  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  the  real  person  addressed.  He 
knew  all  that  quite  as  well  as  she  did,  as  she 
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tried,  with  a  <|nivering  lip  and  a  proud  wet 
eye,  to  fortify  herself  against  the  injustice 
of  his  reproacn,  but  that  did  not  hinder  him 
from  saying  it.  He  was  in  that  condition — 
knowii;  perhaps,  occasionally  to  most  of  us-^ 
when  one  feels  a  certain  perverse  pleasure  in 
wounding  one's  dearest.  He  had  no  ohanoe 
of  mentioninij  her,  who  occupied  so  much  of 
his  thoughts,  in  any  other  way,  and  he  would 
rather  put  a  reproach  upon  Agnes  than  leave 
her  alone  altogether;  perhaps  she  herself 
even,  after  all,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
was  better  satisfied  to  be  referred  to  thus, 
than  to  be  left  oat  of  his  thoughts.  They 
had  never  spoken  to  eaeh  oth^  a  single  word 
which  ooafd  be  called  wooing — ^now  they 
were  perhaps  separated  forever — ^yet  how 
strange  a  link  of  union,  concord,  and  oppo« 
sition,  was  between  these  two ! 


PAnfBs'  AKAomioinsifs. — Since  "Ibrward* 
bg  my  obseryatlons  on  the  hare  which  figues 
inmedittTal  representations  of  the  "  Last  Sup* 
per,^'  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  m 
Sjgun  at  Lord  Ward's  pictures,  and  find  the 
little  punting  by  Albert  Durer  less  extraordi* 
my  tiian  I  had  supposed;  indeed*  it  is  qoite 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  a  Batch  rendering  of 
"Christ  and  the  Crown  of  Thorns,"  which  for 
extreme  profSuiity  has  not,  I  should  think,  its 
equal. 

lieaiers  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  leaive 
hia  belo^d  petkouse  even  when  treading  holy 
groond;  and  consequently  the  Boman  soldiers 
tre  so  many  Dutch  boors,  full  of  beer  and  vul- 
prity;  and,  as  if  not  satisfied  to  have  trenched 
te  fiv  on  tbe  nverenee  of  his  admirers,  the 
psinter  has  represesited  arode  sketch  of  another 
toor  stack  on  the  oatside  of  the  open  door;  and 
^e  room  and  forniture  are  quite  in  keeping 
tith  his  Dutch  imagination. 

A  oolleotion  of  these  pahitera'  anachronisms 
iiDght  be  made  both  interesting  and  annising,  if 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  gsuered  together;  I 
believe  no  D'lenteli  has  as  yet  appeared  to 
ehronicle  the  "  Curiosities  of  Art" 

One  of  the  most  amusing  I  have  stumbled  on 
is  mentioned  in  those  ponderous  volumes  by 
l^ibdhi.  wherein  he  nsvratcs  his  foreign  adven- 
tures m  1820»  thfr  «  Piotnresqne  Tour." 

Noticing  the  ch^  chap-books  then  so  popu« 
Ur  in  that  part  of  France,  which  had  their  cen- 
tre in  Caen,  he  gives  an  mastnition  from  one  of 
them,  conveying  one  of  these  artists'  conception 
of  the  «*  Departure  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  who 
**is  about  to  mount  his  horse  and  leave  his 
toer's  house*  in  the  cloke  and  cock*d  hoi  of  a 
frtnch  officer  I " 

In  sr&heetnial  detdls  tke  pamtsr  is  move 
•taiiUiig  ami,  fi>r  if  there  has  never  been  a 
%K»Hion  to  acU  there  has  never  been  wanting 
inclination  to  paint  **  in  the  living  present" 
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Oothie  oathedrala  and  convents  ibrm  back- 
gronnds  to  Scriptore  sutgeots,  and  indeed,  tha 
conjectural  architecture  of  Palestine  alone 
would  form  no  small  division  of  the  proposed 
collection. 

Then,  again,  tke  fiioes  and  figures  of  the 
models  axe  generally  traoeable  to  the  land  ai 
the  pamter :  there  never  was  a  race  so  innocent 
of  ethnological  distinctions  as  these  artists. 
Albert  Durer's  **  Prodigal  with  the  Swme,"  for 
instance,  a  disripated  German  Herr,  with  a 
Issak  fkce,  drtwping  nurastaohe,  and  hahr  enoni^ 
to  pat  to  ahsme  the  ftiU»bottomed  wigs  of  a 
later  century. 

The  last  instance  of  tlus  carelessness  of  the 
flight  of  time  was  in  the  article  of  costume,  in 
a  painting  of  a  Scriptore  subject  (in  which 
most  of  these  anaohionisms  occur)  by  Bfr. 
Thomas,  which  hong  in  the  rooms  of  the  Acad* 
last  year.  In  the  foreground  of  this  subject  a 
figure  was  represented  in  the  elashed  breechee 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ! — JMee  and  Qvmst. 


^^  Iioncs  moil  a  Pabibh  BE0i8ZBi.-^Iinss 
from  a  bUmk  page  m  the  old  (a.  p.  1666-1696) 
parish  register  at  Eckington,  Derbyshire : 

*'  Omnia  f alee  metii  tempue. 

**  Ova  Gnndihthers  were  Piq>ists» 
Our  Pathers  OHveriaas; 
We  their  Sons  are  Atheists, 
Sure  our  Sons  will  be  qu^  ones." 
-— JVbltfs  ana  Qumes. 


'^NOV    LOSS    BUT     OOMi    BDOU."-— WhSVt 

dtfes  the  line  O0CU9 — 

'*  Not  lost  hot  gone  befors  "  ? 

It  is  a  most  fiuniliar  quotation,  yet  nobody  thai 
I  have  asked,  Lord  Brougham  among  otheri» 
can  give  me  the  name,  of  the  author — iiiimcn&. 

— ^fbtet  and  Queries, 
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CHAPTER  X. — ^BSYSBUST  VANOR. 


Wht  does  a  country  gentleman  invariably 
select  the  worst  room  in  the  house  for  his 
own  private  apartment,  in  which  he  transacts 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  "  bumness," 
and  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time! 
At  Beverley  Manor  there  were  plenty  of  rooms 
cheerful,  airy,  and  well-proportioned,  in 
which  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  live, 
but  none  of  these  were  chosen  by  Sir  Harry 
for  hi8  own  ;  disregarding  the  charms  of  the 
saloon,  the  drawing-room,  the  morning-room, 
the  billiard-room,  and  the  hall  itself,  which, 
with  a  huge  fire-place  and  a  thick  carpet, 
was  by  no  means  the  least  comfortable  part 
of  the  house, — ^he  had  retired  to  a  small, 
ill^ontrived,  queer-shaped  apartment,  dark, 
dusty,  and  uncomfortable,  of  which  the  only 
recommendation  was  that  it  communicated 
directly  with  the  back-staircase  and  offices, 
and  did  not  require  in  its  own  nntidiness  any 
apology  on  the  part  of  muddy  visitors,  who 
had  not  thought  of  wiping  their  boots  and 
shoes  as  they  came  up.  A  large  glass  gun- 
ease,  filled  with  double-barrels,  occupied  one 
aide  of  the  room,  flanked  by  book-shelves, 
loaded  with  such  useful  but  not  entertaining 
works  as  the  Racing  Calendar ,  Whitens  Far- 
riertft  And  Hawker^s  Instructions  to  Young 
iSporfsmen.  In  one  comer  was  a  whip- 
stand,  hung  round  with  many  an  instrument 
of  torture.  The  knotted  dog-whip  that  re- 
duced Ponto  to  reason  in  the  golden  stub- 
bles ;  the  long-thonged  hdnting-whip,  that 
brought  to  mind  at  once  the  deep,  fragrant 
woodland  in  November,' with  its  scarlet  coats 
flitting  down  the  distant  ride ;  and  the 
slight,  punishing  '*  cut-and-thrust,*'  that 
told  of  Derby  and  St.  Leger,  Ditch-In,  Mid- 
dle-Mile, and  all  the  struggles  of^EpSQm  and 
Newmarket.  In  another  was  an  instrument 
for  measuring  land,  and  a  roll  of  plans  by 
which  acres  were  to  be  calculated  and  a  sys- 
tem of  thorough  draining  establis^^^  with  a 
view  to  golden  profits. 

*'  Draining,"  remarked  Sir  Harry,  in  his 
younger  days,  to  an  assemblage  of  country 
gentlemen,  who  stood  aghast  at  the  temerity 
of  his  proposition,  **.!  am  no  advocate  for 
draining !  " — voices  were  raised,  and  hands 
ttplifted  in  pious  horror  and  deprecation-^ 
"all  I  can  say  is,  gentlemen,  that  I  have 
drained  iny  property  till  I  cannot  get  afar' 
thing  from  it,**  was  Sir  Harry *s  conclusive 
reasoning,  which  must  have  satisfied  Mr. 
llechi  himself. 


A  colored  engraving  of  the  well-known 
Beverley  short-horn  '*  Dandy,"  hung  on  one 
side  of  the  fire-place,  and  on  the  other,  a 
print  of  "  Flying  Childers,"  as  he  appeared 
when  going  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute, 
apparently  ridden  by  a  highwayman  in  huge 
jack-boots  and  a  flowing  periwig.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  was  fixed  a  large  leather- 
covered  writing-table,  and  at  this  table  sat 
Sir  Harry  himself,  prepared  to  administer 
justice  and  punish  aU  offenders.  He  was  a 
tall  thin  man,  somewhat  bent  and  bald,  with 
a  hooked  nose  and  a  bright  searching  eye^ 
evidently  a  thorough  man  of  the  world  in 
thought,  opinion,  and  feeling ;  the  artificial 
will  become  second  nature  if  long  enough 
persisted  in,  and  Sir  Harry  had  served  no 
short  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  fashion. 
His  dress  was  peculiarly  neat  and  gentleman- 
like, not  the  least  what  is  now  termed 
^*  slang,"  and  yet  with  something  in  it  that 
marked  the  horseman,  ^e  was  busy  writ- 
ing when  we  were  ushered  into  the  awful 
presence,  and  Victor  and  I  had  Ume  to  stesl 
a  look  at  each  other,  and  to  exchange  a  re- 
assuring pressure  of  the  hand.  The  yoang 
Hungarian  raised  his  head  frank  and  fearless 
as  usual ;  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  sink 
into  the  ground,  bat  yet  was  determined  to 
stand  by  my  friend. 

Mr.  Barrells  commenced  a  long  oraUon,  in 
which  he  was  rapidly  losing  himself,  when 
his  master,  whose  attention  was  evidently  oc- 
cupied elsewhere,  suddenly  looked  up,  and 
cut  him  short  with  the  pertinent  inquiry  : 

''What's  all  this  about,  Barrells?  and 
why  are  these  lads  here?  " 

"  We  are  gentlemen,  and  not  poachers ;  '* 
and  "  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  Bold  that  got 
away  !  "  exclaimed  Victor  and  I  simultane- 
ously. 

At  this  instant  a  card  was  brooght  in  by 
the  butler,  and  placed  in  Sir  Harry*s  hand  ; 
he  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

'*  Immediate  I  very  well,  show  the  gentle- 
man in." 

I  thought  I  knew  the  step  that  came  along 
the  passage,  but  never  was  failing  courage 
more  grateful  for  assistance  than  was  mine 
to  recognize  in  Sir  Harry's  visitor  the  famtl* 
iar  person  of  my  schoolfellow,  Ropsley ;  I 
cared  not  a  farthmg  for  the  promised  licking 
now. 

'Thave  to  apologize  for  distoibbg  yoa. 
Sir  Harry,"  said  he,  standing  sa  composed 
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ind  coUectod  as  if  he  were  id  onr  school- 
room  at  Everdon ;  even  in  the  anxiety  of  the 
Qoment  I  remember  thinking,  "  what  would 
I  give  to  poraees  '  manner  '  such  as  bis  ;  '* — 
"I  have  to  apologize  for  my  rudeness  '*  (Sur 
Harry  bowed,  and  said,  '*  Not  at  all,"  I  won- 
dered what  he  meant  by  that),  "but  I  am 
fare  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  a  popil  of  Mr.  March's  at  Everdon  " 
(Sir  Harry  looked  at  the  tall,  well-dressed 
figure  before  him,  and  seemed  surprised), 
"and  these  two  young  friends  of  mine  be- 
long to  the  same  establishment.  I  heard 
qaite  accidentally,  only  an  hour  ago,  of  the 
Bcrape  they  had  got  into,  and  I  immediately 
harried  over  here  to  assure  you  that  they  can 
haTe  bad  no  evil  intentions  in  trespassing  on 
joQT  property,  and  to  apologize  for  their 
tboQghtlessness ;  partly  out  of  respect  to  you« 
Sir  Harry,  and  partly,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
for  the  credit  of  the  school.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  neither  Egerton  nor  De  Rohan " 

Sir  Harry  started,  "  Egerton !  De  Ro- 
han !  *'  he  exclaimed  ;  '*  not  the  soft  of  my 
old  friend  Philip  Egerton,  not  young  Count 

de  Rohan — ^really,  Mr." (he  looked  at  the 

card  he  held  in  his  hand),  "really,  Mr. 
Ropaley,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
rectifying  this  extraordinary  mistake ;  "  but 
even  whilst  he  was  speaking,  I  Had  run  round 
the  table  to  where  he  sat,  and  sizing  his 
haod^I  remember  how  cold  it  felt  between 
ny  own  little  hot,  trembling  ones— ex- 
claimed : 

'*  0 !  do  you  know  my  papa  1  then  I  am 
lore  you  will  not  punish  us ;  only  let  us  off 
this  time,  and  give  me  back  Bold,  and  we 
win  promise  never  to  come  here  again." 

The  Baronet  was  not  a  demonstrative  man, 
Dor  had  he  much  patience  with  those  who 
were ;  he  pushed  me  from  him,  I  thought 
father  coldly,  and  addressed'  himself  once 
»ore  to  Ropsley. 

'*  Why,  these  boys  are  sons  of  two  of  the 
oldest  friends  I  have  in  the  world.  I  would 
not  have  had  such  a  thing  happen  for  a 
thousand  pounds.  I  must  apologize  to  yem, 
young  gentlemen,  for  the  rudeness  of  my 
Mrvants — Good  Heavens !  you'  were  kept 
Waiting  in  the  hall :  why  on  earth  did  yoo 
»ot  give  your  names?  your  father  and  I  were 
>t  college  together,  Egerton  ;  and  as  for  you. 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  had  I  known  you  were 
St  Everdon,  I  would  have  made  a  point  of 
filing  over  to  call  upon  you  myself;  bat  I 


have  only  just  returned  to  the  country,  and 
that 'must  be  my  excuse." 

Victor  bowed  gracefully :  notwithstanding 
his  torn  jacket  and  disordered  collar,  he 
looked  **  the  young  Count "  all  over,  and  so 
I  am  sure  thought  Sir  Harry.  Ropsley  was 
perfeetly  gentlemanlike^  but  Victor  was  natu- 
rally i^t^A  irecf. 

**  Barrells,  where  are  you  going,  Bar* 
rells?  "  resumed  his  master,  for  tha9  discreel 

» 

person,  seeing  the  turn  things  were  taking,- 
was  quietly  leaving  the  room  ;  '*  you  always 
were  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  stood  upon 
two  legs  ;  now  let  this  be  a  warning  to  yoa 
—every  vagabond  in  the  county  helps  him* 
self  to  my  game  whenever  he  pleases,  and 
you  never  lay  a  finger  on  one  of  them ;  at 
last  you  insult  and  abuse  tw.o  young  gentle* 
men  that  any  one  but  a  bom  idiot  could  see 
toere  gentlemen,  and  bring  them  in  here  for 
poachers— ^oocAer^ .'  as  if  you  didn't  know  tf 
poacher  when  you  see  one.  Don't  stand 
gaping  there,  you  fool,  but  be  offj  and  th4 
other  blockhead,  too.  Hie!  here;  let  the 
dog  be  attended  to,  and  one  of  the  watoheri 
most  lead  him*  back  to  Everdon  when  he'tf 
well  again.  Now  see  to  that,  and  nevef 
make  such  a  stupid  mistake  again." 

'*  May  I  go  and  s^  Bold,  sir!  "  said  I, 
summoning  up  courage  as  my  late  captor! 
quitted  the  rftom. 

"  Quite  right,  my  little  man,"  replied  the 
Baronet,  '*so  yon  shall,  this  evening;  bu| 
in  the  mean  time,  I  hope  you'll  all  stay  and 
dine  with  me.  I'll  write  to  your  master—* 
what's  his  name ! — and  send  you  back  in  the 
carriage  at  night ; ,  wh^t  say  you,  Mr.  Rop»« 
ley!  T  can  give  you  a  capital  bottle  of 
claret."    ■ 

So  here  were  we,  who  one  short  hoar  be^ 
fore  had, been  making  up  our  minds  toendur^ 
with  fortitude  the  worst  that  could  happen^ 
— who  had  expected  to  be  driven  with  igno- 
miny from  Beverley,  and  handed  over  to  con- 
dign punishment  on  our  return  to  school,  \t 
indeed  we  were  *  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
committal  and  imprisonment  in  the  County 
Gaol,-*now  installed  as  honored  guests  ia 
the  very  mansion  which  we'  had  so  long 
looked  upon  as  a  terra  incognitia  of  fairy*' 
land,  free  to  visit  the  '*  hins  and  bouts  "  of 
Beverley,  with  no  thanks  to  the  '*  King  of 
Naples  "  for  his  assistanoe,  'and,  in  short, 
raised  at  one  step  from  the  abyss  of  schod* 
kojd^pair to  the  htightlof  tohpolboy  grati* 
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fioation.  Victox'ft  deligbfc  wm  even  greater 
tban  mine  as  we  were  shown  into  a  prettj 
HtUe  dreflBing-room,  overlookiog  Uie  garden, 
to  wash  oar  bands  befbre  dinner.  He  said 
it  reminded  bim  of  bome/and.made  bim  feel 
*'  Uce  a  gentleman  "  once  more. 

What  a  dinner  that  was  to  which  we  sat 
down  in  the  stately  old  dining-room,  served 
upon  masdTe  pUto  bj  a  batler  and  two  fbot- 
nen»  wlMe  magnificence  made  me  feel  quite 
sbj  in  mj  comparative  inngnificance.  Itops- 
ley  of  course  seemed  as  much  at  home  as  if 
be  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  there  every 
day,  and  Victor  munched  away  with  an  ap- 
petito  that  seemed  to  ailbrd  our  good-na- 
tured host  immense  gratification*  Soup  and 
fish,  entries  of  every  description,  hashed  ven- 
ison, iced  champagne — ^how  grateful  after  our 
hot  pursuit  ia  tiie  summer  sun—and  all  the 
minor  luzories  of  silver  fi>lkB,  dean  napkinSi 
fingo-glassesy  dso.,  were  indeed  a  contrast  to 
the  plain  roast  mntton  and  potatoes,  the  two- 
pronged  fork,  and  washy  table-beer  of  our 
Everdon  biil-of-&re.  What  I  liked,  though, 
better  than  all  the  eatables  and  drinkables, 
was  a  pctare  oj^posite  whk>h  I  sat,  and 
which  rivetted  my  attention  so  much  as  to 
attract  the  observation  of  Sir  Earry  himself. 

"Ha!  IgertoD,"  said  bei  *'yon  are 
your  &ther  all  over,  I  see.  Just  like  him, 
wild  about  painting.  Now  I'lf  bet  my  life 
you're  finding  fault  with  the  coloring  of  that 
picture.  The  Isat  tunc  he  was  here  he 
vow^  if  I  would  let  him  he  would  paint  it 
all  over  again;  and  yet  it's  one  of  the  best 
pictures  in  Fngland  at  this  moment.  What 
do  you  think  of  it,  my  boy  ?  could  you  paint 
as  good  aonoT " 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied,  modestly,  and  rather 
aonoyed  at  my  reverie  being  interrupted; 
*'  my  father  tries  to  teach  me,  but— but  I 
cannot  leaxn  to  paint" 

Sit  Harry  turned  away,  and  Bopsley  wJufr* 
pered  something  abonfc  *'  very  odd  "— **  poor 
UtUe  fellow."  The  dessert  had  Just  been 
put  on  the  table,  and  Victor  mm  busy  with 
his  strawberries  and  oraam.  libera  must  be 
some  truth  in  magnetismy  there  uawt.  be 
something  in  the  doctrine  of  attiaotion  und 
repulsion :  why  do  we  iihe  aoiM  people  as 
we  disUlos.  otbessk,  irithout  aoj  shiidQW  of  a 
ressoikf  HcouBopathbts  tell  us.  thai  the 
nausea  which  contiaofea  our  features  at  Uie 
smU  of  a  dangk  «  a  provirion  of  Ha^arft  ta 
9>m4  uft acMnel  polKMa.    OagiilthfttM 


these  antipathies  are  implanted  in  our  bdog 
to  warn  us  of  those  who  shall  hereafter  prove 
our  enemies!  It  is  not  a  charitable  theory 
nor  a  Cbristian-like,  and  yet  in  my  experi- 
ence of  life  I  have  found  many  instances  in 
which  it  has  borne  a  strange  semblance  of 
truth. 

Men  tatH  tty  instinct  swift  as  light 

The  presence  of  the  foe. 
Whom  Ood  has  marked  in  after  years 

To  strike  the  mortal  Mow. 
The  other,  though  his  brand  be  sheathed. 

At  banquet  or  in  hall, 
Hath  a  forbodement  of  the  time 

When  one  or  both  must  fUL 

So  rings  the  "  minstrel  "  in  bis  poem  of 
Bothwell,  but  Bothwell  was  not  written  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak,  and  the  only 
poetry  I  had  ever  heard  to  justify  my  an- 
tipatbiea  was  the  homely  quatram  of  Doctor 
Fell.  StiU  I  felt  somehow  firom  that  moment 
I  hated  Ropsley ;  it  was  absurd,  it  was  un- 
grateful, it  was  ungentlemanlike,  but  it  was 
undeniable. 

So  I  buried  myself  in  the  eontemplatiott  of 
the  picture,  which  possessed  for  me  a  strange 
fasrination.  The  subject  was  Qneen  Dido 
transfixed  on  her  funeral jiyre,  the  very  tnfm^ 
dum  regina  to  whose  history  I  owed  so  many 
school-room  sorrows.  I  began  to  think  I 
should  never  hate  Virg^  again.  The  whole 
treatment  of  tiie  picture  was  to  the  last  de- 
gree unnatural,  and  the  coloring,  even  to  my 
inexperienced  eye,  faulty  and  overdone.  Tet 
that  face  of  mute  sorrow  and  resignation 
spoke  at  once  to  the  heart ;  the  Queen  lay 
gazing  on  the  distant  galleys  which  were 
bearing  away  her  love,  and  curling  thm 
beaks,  and  curveting,  so  to  speak,  up-hill  on 
a  green  sea,  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
made  the  task  of  Palinums  no  easy  one  when 
he  undertook  to  steer  the  same.  Her  limbs 
were  disposed  stiffly,  but  not  ungracefully,  on 
the  &tal  conch,  and  her  white  bosom  was 
pieroedby  the  deadly  blade.  Tet  on  her  sweet 
sad  countenance  the  artist  had  depicted  with 
wond^ul  skill  the  triumph  of  mental  over 
bodHy  anguish ;  and  though  the  features  re- 
tuned  all  woman's  softness  and  woman's 
beanifcy,  you  read  the  breaking  heart  beneath. 
I  oouU  have  looked  at  that  picture  for  hoars, 
I  was  lost  in  it  even  then,  but  the  door 
opened)  and  whilst  Ropsley  got  np  with  n 
flpuririxr  and  bis  most  req)eotful  bow,  io 
w$|hed  Urn  jouqg  ladf  whgii^  m  bad  losi 
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&r  dUBttUii  iii'miinfafflcci  sobm  iliree 
boon  befiiie  in  the  ■hrabbeiy,  and  quietly 
took  bcr  place  by  the  aide  of  her  papa. 

Am  I  looked  torn  Queen  Dido  to  MiaaGon- 
ftuMB  I  qoite  Btarted ;  there  waa  tho  very 
&ee  aa  if  it  had  walked  oat  of  the  eanfaa. 
Toanger,  eertainly,  and  with  a  more  ehil^ah 
ufinwain  about  the  mouth,  but  the  aaoM 
quemly  brow,  the  aame  aad,  aeriooa  eyee,  the 
MM  delicate  Icatarea  and  oval  abape ;  the 
fariattion  was  gone  from  the  pietore  now, 
lad  jet  aal  looked  at  the ehild---4br  diild ahe 
an  then — I  experienced  once  more  the  old, 
vefl-known  pung  of  aeif-humiliatioa  which  ao 
oAea  pSieoned  my  happineae :  I  fidt  ao  dull 
mi  awkwaid  amonget  theae  bri^t  fimea  and 
poibM  manaefa,  ao  ungainly  and  out  of 
pimewfaefeoilierBweregayandat  their  eaae. 
Bov  I  envied  Victcff *a  aelf-poeBeaBioa  aa  he 
uMffamd  the  young  lady  with  hie  pleannt 
imipi  accent,  and  a  drtain  aaaorance  that 
m  &ig|iah  boj  never  aeqiurea  till  he  ia  vevg- 
■g  en  amnlMod.  How  wilUngfy  would  I 
kiie  chaaged  placea  with  any  one  of  the 
pttf.  How  I  longed  to  caat  the  outward 
doogli  of  timidity  and  conatiaint,  to  Kfpmt 
tilSeltmyaelf  In  reality,  an  cqMl  in  mind 
md  riatioii  and  ftelinga  to  the  reat  For 
tb  fnt  time  in  my  lifii,  aa  I  eat  a  mere  child 
It  that  dinner>tid)le,  came  the  thrilling, 
naiMpniag  ieeling  to  my  heart: 

**0!  that  aooMithing  would  happen, 
HMthiag  dreadful,  aomething  unheard  of, 
ibt  ahodd  alr^  frtNu  each  of  ua  all  extra- 
Mom  aad*artifiaiai  advantagea,  that  ahould 
pve  w  all  a  fiur  start  on  equal  terms — aome- 
flmg  that  ahoold  try  our  courage  or  our  for- 
titode,  aad  enable  me  to  prove  myself  what 
I  Rally  am." 

It  waa  the  fint  apark  of  ambikioii  that 
cnr  entered  my  boyiah  breaat,  but  when 
*tt  kiodled,  aueh  sparks  are  never  com- 
pietdly  eztingokhed.  Fortunate  is  it  that 
^portnaitieB  are  wanting  to  fiui  them  into 
Ine,  or  we  ahould  ere  long  have  the  world 
iithlaae. 

UiBiGonatance  took  very  litye  notice  of 
» beyond  a  cold  allnaioo  to  the  well-being 
^■7  ^t  ftod  it  waa  not  till  Sir  Harry  bade 
^  tike  charge  of  Victor  and  myaelf,  and 
^  oa  out  through  the  garden  to  virit  our 
^^Mmded  &vqrite,  that  we  had  any  convena- 
^  with  this  leamtiid  young  lady.  Sir 
BiRy  rang  for  another  bottle  rf  dant,  and 
^I'BpQaed  himseif  for  a  good  chat  upon  rac- 


ing sMttos  with  Bopslej,  who 
at  home  in  every  thing  conneeled  vrith  the 
turf  aa  if  he  vptni  hie  whole  time  at  New- 
market. Ropeley  had  even  then  a  peculiar 
knaek  of  being  "  all  things  to  aU  men,*'  and 
pleaded  guilty  beaidea  to  a  very  strong  pern- 
dkant  for  hotae-racbg.  Thia  latter  teat 
raiaed  him  conaiderably  m  Sir  Ebny'a  esti- 
mation, who,  like  the  reat  of  nuuddnd,  took 
great  pleasnte  in  beckoning  the  young  along 
that  path  of  pleasure  which  had  nearly  led 
to  hie  own  ruin.  Well,  we  are  all  children 
to  the  last ;  waa  there  one  whit  more  vriadom 
in  the  couvteaation  of  the  Baronet  and  hm 
guest,  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  certain 
three-year-olds  and  the  weight  they  could 
carry,  than  in  the  umpie  questions  and  aoh 
swers  of  us  three  children,  walking  aoberly 
along  the  soft  garden  sward  in  the  bluahing 
annset  ?  At  first  we  vrere  very  decorous :  ao 
brocaded  courtier  of  Queen  Anne,  leading 
hia  partner  out  to  dance  a  minuet,  could  have 
been  more  polite  and  reapectfal  than  Yidor; 
no  dame  of  high  degree  in  hoop  and  stoa^ 
acher,  more  atately  and  rcacfved  than  Wm 
Gtestanee.  I  aaid  little,  but  watdied  the 
pair  with  a  atrange  uncomfortable  fimeniia- 
tion.  fte  long,  however,  the  ice  began  to 
thaw,  questions  aa  to  Chriatian  namce,  aad 
agea,  and  reepeetive  birtl^daye,  broi^t  on 
increased  confidenoe  and  mote  fimiiliar  eon- 
venation.  Gonatanoe  ahovred  ua  her  doves, 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  we  too  under- 
atood  Ihotoughly  the  management  of  these 
soft-syed  fiivorites ;  the  vieit  to  Bold  vras  an- 
other atrong  link  in  our  dawniqg  friendah^; 
the  little  pri  waa  ao  gentle  and  ao  pitiful,  so 
careeahig  to  the  poor  dog,  and  ao  aympathia- 
ing  with  hk  master,  that  I  could  not  but  re- 
spond to  her  kindneaa,  and  overoocM  my 
timi£ty  sufliciently  to  thank  her  vranaly  fiv 
the  intmeat  ahe  took  in  poor  Bold.  By  tim 
time  we  had  all  enjojed  in  turn  the  delights 
of  a  certain  svnng,  and  played  a  game  at 
battledoor  and  ahnttlecock  in  the  echoing 
hall,  we  were  becoming  Cut  frienda,  and  had 
succeeded  in  interesting  our  new  acquain- 
tance extremely  in  all  the  detaila  of  aehool- 
boy  life,  and  our  own  suflbrings  at  fiverdon. 
I  remarked,  however,  that  Cbnstance  took 
&r  leas  notice  of  me  than  of  Victor ;  with 
him  ebe  seemed  frank  and  merry  and  at  her 
eaae ;  with  me,  on  the  contraiy,  ahe  retained 
much  of  her  early  reserve,  and,  I  could  not 
help  frm^ing,  rather  avoided  my  oonveiSft- 


(iion  febaEa  otberwiae.  Well,  I  was  usod  to 
ibeiDg  Uirofrn  in  the  background,  and  it  was 
pleasure  enough  for  me  to  watch  that  grave, 
'earnest  countenance,  and  speculate  on  the 
iKiperhuman  beauty  of  Queen  Dido,  to  which 
•it  bore  so  strange  a  resemblance. 
I  It  was  getting  too  dark  to  continue  our 
game.  We  had  already  lost  the  shuttlecock 
three  times,  and  it  was  now  hopeleasly 
:perched  on  the  frame  of  an  old  picture  in 
the  hall ;  when  the  dining-room  door  opened, 
4tnd  Sir  Harry  came  out,  still  oonyermng 
jearnestly  with  his  guest  on  the  one  engross- 
•ing  topic. 

**  I  am  mnoh  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint," 
«ud  the  Baronet.  '*It  never  struck  me 
'l)efore ;  and  if  your  information  is  really  to 
be  depended  on,  I  shall  certainly  back  him. 
Strange  that  I  shoold  not  haye  heard  of  the 
4aial." 

"My  man  dares  not  deceive  me,  I  assure 
^yoo,"  answ^fed  Rops]ey,  his  quiet,  distinct 
:tone6  contrasting  with  ^r  Harry*s,  who  was 
<ft  little  flushed  and  voluble  after  bis  claret. 
af<He  used  to' do  odd  jobs  for  mo  when  I 
fwas  in  the  nzth  form  at  Eton,  and  I  met 
faim  unexpectedly  enough  the  other  day  in 
<the  High-street  at  Bath.  He  is  a  mason  by 
jtrade,  and  is  employed  repairing  Beckford's 
<tower ;  by  the  way,  he  had  heard  of  Vatkek 
•«— I  am  not  sure  that  he  hasn't  read  it,  so  the 
fellow  has  some  brains  about  him.  Well,  I 
knew  he  hadn't  been  hanging  about  Ascot 
-all  his  life  for  nothing,*  so  I  described  the 
•«olt  to  him,  and  bade  him  keep  his  eyes 
^pen  when  perched  in  mid-air  these  bright 
onomings,  with  such  a  command  of  Lims- 
•downe.     Why,  he  knew  the  horse  as  well  as 


I  did,  and  yesterday  aeni  me  a  full  aoeolmt 
of  the  -trial.  I  destroyed  it  immediately,  of 
course,  but  I  have  it  all  here  "  (pointing  to 
his  forehead,  where,  indeed,  Ropsley  carried 
a  curious  miscellany  of  information).  *'  He 
beat  the  mare  at  least  fifty  yards,  and  she 
was  nearly  that  distance  a^head  of  *  Slap- 
jack,' so  you  may  depend  upon  it  he  is  a 
real  flyer.  I  have  backed  him  to  win  a  larg^ 
stake,  at  least,  for  a  boy  like  me,"  added 
Ropsley,  modestly  ;  "  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
hedge  a  farthhig  of  it." 

Sir  Harry  was  delighted ;  he  had  found  a 
*'  young  one,"  as  he  called  it,  after  his  own 
heart ;  he  declared  he  would  not  vrish  him 
'*  Good-bye,"  he  must  oome  over  agaia  and 
see  the  yearlings ;  he  must  accompany  him 
to  the  Bath  Races.  If  he  was  to  leave 
Everdon  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  he  must 
come  and  shoot  in  September;  nay,  they 
would  go  to  Donoaiter  together ;  in  abort. 
Sir  UaxTj  was  fascinated,  and  put  us  all  into 
the  carriage,  which  he  had  ordered  expressly 
to  take  us  back  to  Everdon,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  hospitality  and  good-will. 

Bold  was  lifted  on  to  the  box,  from 
whence  he  looked  dovni  with  his  tongue 
hanging  out  in  a  state  of  ludicrous  helpless- 
ness and  dismay.  Miss  Constance  bade  us  a 
quiet  "  good-night "  in  tones  so  sweet  that 
they  rang  in  my  ears  half  the  way  home, 
and  so  we  drove  ofi*  in  state  from  the  front 
door,  as  though  we  had  not  that  very  after- 
noon been  brought  in  as  culprits  at  the  back. 

Ropsley  was  unusually  rilent*  during  the 
whole  journey.  He  had  established  hie  foot- 
ing at  Beverley  Manor,  perhaps  he  was 
thinking  how  to  *'  make  the  most  of  it." 


CHAPTER  XI. — nULCX  DOMUM. 


'  I  irosT  skip  a  few  years  ;  long  years  they 
were  then  to  me  ;  as  I  look  back  upon  them 
now,  they  seem  to  have  fleeted  away  like  a 
dream.  Victor  and  I  are  still  at  Everdon, 
but  we  are  now  the  two  senior  boys  in  the 
school.  De  Rohan  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  handsomest  youths  you  will  often  see. 
His  blue  eye  is  as  clear  and  merry  as  ever, 
but  the  chestnut  curls  have  turned  dark  and 
.glossy,  and  the  light,  agile  form  is  rapidly 
developing  itself  into  a  strong,  symmetrical 
young  man.  He  is  still  frank,  gay,  and  nn- 
jiophisticated  as  ever,  quick  enough  at  his 
siudies,  but  utterly  without  perseverance, 
and  longing  ardently  for  the  time  when  he 
shall  be  free  to  embark  upon  a  coarse  oi 


pleasure  and  dissipation.  I  am  much  al~ 
tered  too.  With  increadng  growth  and  th® 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilism  or  that  manly 
garment  which  school-boys  abruptly  denomi- 
nate '*  tsuls,"  I  have  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  outward  equanimity  and  self-com- 
mand, but  still  Bu£G»r  much  from, inward 
misgivings  as  to  my  own  appearance  and  per- 
sonal advantages.  Hopelessly  I  consult  the 
glass  in  our  joint  bed-room — the  same  glass 
that  duly  reflects  Victor's  handsome  &ce  and 
graceful  figure— and  am  forced  unwillingly  to 
confess  that  it  presents  to  me  the  image  of  a 
swarthy,  coarse-featured  lad,  with  sunken 
eyes  and  scowling  eyebrows,  sallow  in  com- 
plexion, vrith  a  wide,  low  forehead  overhiiDg 
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bjr  ft  profusion  of  bmby,  black  bur ;  ibis 
HDpreposBeflsing  ooantenanoe  aunnounting  a 
short  sqaare  figure,  broad-abouldered,  deep- 
chested,  and  poseeaeed  f  great  pbjsical 
strength.  Yee,  I  was  proud  of  my  strengtb. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when  first  I  die- 
coveied  that  Mature  bad  gifted  me  with  one 
personal  advantage,  that  I,  of  all  otbere,  was 
disposed  roost  to  appreciate.  A  lever  bad  been 
left  in  the  playground,  by  which  the  workmen, 
who  were  repairing  the  wall,  mtended  to  lift 
the  stem  of  this  well-known  tree  which  bad  for- 
nerly  constituted  what  we  called  the  **Tbe 
Glob.'*  We  boys  bad  come  out  of  school  whilst 
the  men  were  gone  to  dinner.  Manners,  the 
nrascular,  was  delighted  with  such  an  opportu- 
ityof  displaying  bis  prowess;  bow  foolish  he 
looked  when  be  found  himself  incapable  of  mov- 
ing the  huge  inert  mass — ^he  said  it  was  impos- 
sible :  two  boys  attempted  it,  then  three,  still 
tiie  great  trunk  remained  motionless.  I 
ssked  Ieav«  to  try,  amidst  theT  jeers  of  alU 
for  I  was  usually  so  quiet  and  undemonstra- 
tive that  no  one  believed  Egerton  had,  in 
Khoolboy  parlance,  dtber  "  pith  or  pluck  " 
in  him.  I  laid  my  weight  to  it  and  heaved 
"with  a  will;  "  the  great  block  of  timber 
vibrated,  moved,  and  rolled  along  the  sward. 
What  a  triumph  it  was,  and  how  I  prided 
nyielf  on  it.  I,  too,  bad  my  ideal  of  what 
I  should  like  to  be,  although  I  would  not 
have  confessed  it  to  a  soul.  I  wished  to  be 
like  some  preux  chevalier  of  the  olden  tame  ; 
my  childish  longing  to  be  loved  bad  merged 
into  an  ardent  desire  to  be  admired :  I  would 
have  been  brave,  and  courteous,  and  obival- 
Tons,  and  strong.  Tee,  in  all  the  characters 
of  the  olden  time  that  I  so  loved  to  study, 
itrsDgtb  was  described  as  one  of  the  first 
ftttributes  of  a  hero.  Sir  Tristrem,  Sir 
laQDcelot,  Sir  Bevis,  were  all  "  strong,"  and 
Biy  heart  leapt  to  think  that  if  the  opportu' 
&itjr  ever  arrived,  my  personal  strength 
>>ight  give  me  a  chance  of  distinguishing 
ttyseff;  when  the  beautiful  and  gallant  were 
helpless  and  overcome.  But  there  was  an- 
other qualification  of  which  in  my  secret  soul 
I  had  hideous  misgivings, — I  doubted  my 
own  eourage :  I  knew  I  was  nervous  and 
timid  in  the  common  every-day  pursuits  of  a 
Mhoolboy's  life;  I  could  not  venture  on  a 
itraoge  horse  without  feeling  my  heart  in 
my  mouth  ;  I  did  not  dare  stop  a  ball  that 
Was  bowled  swiflbly  in  to  my  wicket,  nor  fire  a 
gun  wiU&oufc  shutting  both  eyes  before  I  ven- 


tured to  pull  the  trigger.  What  if  I  should 
be  a  coward,  after  all?  A  coward f  the 
thoughts  of  it  almost  drove  me  mad ;  and 
yet  how  could  I.  tell  but  that  I  was  branded 
with  that  hideous  curse?  I  longed,  yet 
dreaded,  to  know  the  worst. 

In  my  studies  I  was  unusually  backward 
for  a  boy  of  my  age.  Virgil,  thanks  to  the 
pie<^  of  Dido,  never  to  be  forgotten,!  bad 
completely  mastered ;  but  mathematics,  arith* 
metic — all  that  are  termed  the  exact  sciences 
— ^I  appeared  totally  incapable  of  learning. 
Languages  I  picked  up  with  extraordinary 
facility,  and  this  alone  redeemed  me  from  ths 
character  of  an  irreclaimable  dunce. 

''  You  can  learn,  sir,  if  you  will,"  was 
March's  constant  remark,  after  I  had  arrived 
at  the  exalted  position  of  a  senior  boy,  to 
whom  flowing  and  such  coercive  measures 
were  inappropriate,  and  for  whom  ''out  of 
bonds  "  was  not.  **  You  can  learn,  or  else 
why  do  I  see  you  poring  over  Arabic  and 
Sanscrit  during  play-hours,  when  you  bad 
much  better  be  at  cricket?  You  must  hava 
brains  somewhere,  but,  to  save  my  life,  I 
can-t  find  them.  You  can  speak  faalf-a-dozea 
languages,  as  I  am  informed,  nearly  as  well 
as  I  can  speak  Latin,  and  yet,  if  I  set  ypu  to 
do  a  '  Rule  of  Three '  sum,  yon  make  mors 
blunders  than  the  lowest  little  dunce  in  the 
school !     Egerton,  I  can't  make  you  out." 

It  was  the  breaking-up  day  at  EverdoiK 
Victor  and  I  walked  with  our  arms  over  each 
other's  shoulders,  up  and  dovrn,  up  and  down, 
in  the  old  play-ground,  and  as  we  paced 
those  well-worn  flags,  of  which  we  knew 
every  stone,  niy  heart  sank  within  me  t* 
think  it  was  for  the  last,  last  tioie.  What 
is  there  that  we  are  not  sorry  to  do  for  the 
last  time  ?  I  bad  hated  school  as  much  as 
any  schoolboy  could  ;  I  bad  looked  forward 
to  my  emancipation  as  the  captive  looks  fo^ 
ward  to  the  opening  of  his  prison-door ;  and 
now  the  time  was  come,  and  I  felt  grieved 
and  out  of  spirits  to  think  that  I  should  see 
the  old  place  no  more. 

"  You  musl  write  to  me'constantly,  Vere," 
said  Victor,  with  an  aflfectionate  bug,  as  we 
took  our  hundredth  turn.  "  We  must  never 
forget  each  other,  however  far  apart,  and 
next  winter  you  must  come  again  to  Edel- 
dorf ;  I  shall  be  there  when  the  shooting  be- 
gins. O,  Vere,  you  will  be  very  dull  at 
home." 

"  No,"  I  replied;  "  I  like  Alton  Grange, 
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and  I  like  a  qoiet  life.  I  am  not  of  joor 
way  of  thinking,  Victor ;  you  are  never 
happy  eioept  in  a  boetle ;  I  wish  I  vrare  more 
like  you ;  "  and  I  sighed  as  I  thought  of  the 
eoptrast  between  as* 

I  do  not  know  what  brought  it  to  my 
nind,  but  I  thought  of  Constanoe  Bererley, 
and  the  first  time  we  saw  her  when  we  were 
aU  children  together  at  Beverky  B^or. 
Since  then  our  acquaintance  had  indeed  pro- 
gressed but  little ;  we  scarcely  ever  met,  ex- 
cept on  certain  Sundays,  when  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  our  liberty  as  senior-boys  to  go 
to  church  at  Fleetsbury,  whsre  fiom  the  gal- 
lery we  could  see  right  into  the  Beverley 
pew,  and  mark  the  change  time  had  wrought 
upon  our  former  play-fellow.  After  service, 
at  the  door  we  might  perhaps  ezofaan|^  a 
stiff  greeting  and  a  few  words  before  she  and 
her  governess  got  into  the  carriage ;  and  this 
transcendent  pleasure  we  were  content  to  pur^ 
ohase  with  a  broilbg  walk  of  some  five  miles 
on  a  dusty  high  road,  and  a  patient  endur- 
ance of  the  longest  sennon  from  the  worthy 
rector  of  Fleetsbury,  an  excellent  man,  skilled 
in  casuistry,  and  gifled  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  discourse.  Victor,  I  think,  took 
these  expeditions  in  his  own  good-natured 
way,  and  seemed  to  care  but  little  whether 
he  went  or  not.  One  hot  Sunday,  I  recol- 
lect, he  suggested  that  we  should  dispense 
with  afternoon  church  altogether,  and  go  to 
bathe  instead,  a  proposal  I  scouted  with  the 
utmost  indignation,  for  I  looked  fiirward  to 
our  meetings  with  a  pasaioDate  ioD^g  for 
which  I '  could  not  account  even  to  myse]^, 
and  which  I  never  for  an  instant  dreamed  of 
attributing  to  the  eharms  of  Miss  Beverley. 
I  know  not  now  vrfaat  tempted  me  to  ask  the 
question,  but  T  tft  myself  beoomhig  bright 
scarlet  as  I  inquired  of  my  schoolfellow 
whether  he  had  not  itiher  friends  In  Somer- 
setshire besides  myself  whom  he  would  regret 
leaving.  His  reply  ought  to  have  set  my 
mind  at  ease,  if  I  was  disturbed  at  the  sus- 
picion of  his  entertaining  anj  pmchaiU  for 
MisB  Beverley,  fo^  he  answered  at  once  in 
his  own  off-hand  way — *'  None  whatever  that 
I  eare  a  sixpence  about,  not  even  that  prim 
little  girl  and  her  governess  whom  you  drag 
me  five  miles  every  Sunday  to  see.  No, 
Vers,  if  I  could  take  you  with  me,  I  should 
sing  for  joy  the  whole  way  from  here  to 
London.  As  it  is,  I  shall  not  break  my 
heart ;  I  am  so  glad  to  get  away  from  this 
dull,  dreadful  place. 
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Then  he'  did  not  eare  for  Miss  Beverley, 
afier  all.  Well,  and  what  diflerenoe  oould 
that  possibly  make  to  me !  Certmnly,  I  vras 
likely  to  see  her  pretty  constantly  in  the  next 
year  or  two,  as  our  respective  abodes  would 
be  but  a  short  distance  apart ;  but  what  oC 
that!  1%ere  could  be  aotbii%  in  commoa 
between  the  hi^-bom,  hasglity  young  lady, 
and  her  awkw^  repulsive  neighbor.  Yet  I 
was  glad,  too,  that  Victor  did  not  care  for 
her.  All  my  old  affection  for  him  came  back 
with  a  gush,  and  I  wrung  his  hand,  and 
cried  like  a  fool  to  think  we  were  eo  soon  to 
be  parted,  perhaps  fat  years.  The  etiier 
boys  wete  singing  Dulce  domum  in  the 
school-room,  hands  joined,  daooing  ronnd  and 
round,  and  stamping  wildly  with  the  ehoraa« 
like  so  many  Bacchanals :  they  had  no  re- 
grets, no  misgivings  ;  they  were  not  going  to 
leave  for  good.  Even  Mannem  looked  for- 
ward to  his  temporary  release  vrith  bright 
anticipations*  of  amusement.  He  was  to 
spend  the  vacation  with  a  clerical  cousin  ia 
Devonshire,  the  cousin  of  whom  we  all  knew 
so  much  by  r^Mirt,  and  who  indeed,  to  judg^ 
by  his  relative's  account,  must  have  been  an 
individual  of  ^traordinary  talents  and  at- 
tainments. The  usher  approached  us  with 
an  expression  of  mingled  pleasure  and  pain 
^on  his  good-looking,  vacant  countenance. 
He  had  nearly  finished  packing  his  thtngB, 
and  vras  now  Imocking  the  dust  out  of  those 
old  green  slippers  I  remember  when  first  I 
came  to  Bverdon.  He  was  a  good-hearted 
fellow,  and  vras  sorry  to  lose  his  two  M 
finends. 

"  We  shall  miss  yon  both  very  much  next 
half,"  said  he,  ''  nothing  but  litde  boys  here 
now.  ^verdon  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
Dear  me,  we  never  have  such  a  pupil  u 
Bq)sley  now.  When  you  two  are  gone 
there  will  be  no  one  left  for  me  to  aModate 
vrith  :  this  is  not  a  place  for  a  man  of  en- 
^gy»  for  a  man  that  feels  he  tj  a  man,'' 
added  Manners,*  doubling  lus  arm,  aiA  fe^ 
ing  if  the  biceps  was  still  in  its  right  plaoe. 
"  Here  am  I  now,  with  a  muscular  frame,  a 
good  constitution,  a  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
a  military  figure,"  (appealing  to  me,  for 
Victor,  as  usual,  was  beginning  to  laugh),. 
*'  and  what  chances  have  I  of  using  my  ad- 
vantages in  this  circumscribed  sphere  of  aih 
tionf  I  might  as  irell  be  a  weak,  puny 
stripling,  vrithont  an  atom  of  nerve,  or  man- 
,  or  energy,  for  all  the  good  I  am  likely 


to  do  bere.  I  must  euft  it,  Sgerton  ;  I  moafc 
find  a  eaieer ;  I  an  too  good  for  an  oihor — 
an  asher,"  he  repeated,  with  a  strong  ex- 
praflkm  of  djBgoet ;  *'  I,  who  feel  it  fit  to 
fight  m J  wsy  aajwhere-^I  ha^e  mietaken  my 
profecioD, — ^I  onght  to  hate  heea  aa  oflker 
-0  eavahry  offioer  ;  that  woald  hare  suited 
me  better  thaa  this  doll  insipid  life.  I  snst 
eoDBttIt  my  «oaan  abo«t  it ;  perhaps  we  shall 
meet  again  in  some  very  difleient  scenes. 
What  Bay  yon,  De  Rohan,  ^riionld  yon  not  be 
Burpraed  to  see  me  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
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Victor  coold  eoneeal  his  mirth  no  longer, 
nd  Manners  turned  somewhat  angrily  to 
me.  "  Yon  seem  to  be  very  happy  as  yon 
ue,"  I  answered,  sadly,  for  I  was  oontrast- 
ing  bis  weU-growB,  upright  figure  and  simple 
Mhcolored  fiace,  with  my  own  repulsive  ex- 
terior, and  thinking  how  willhigly  I  would 
ebeoge  plaoes  with  him,  althoagh  he  was  an 
oafaer;  *<bnt  wherersr  we  meet,  I  am  sure 
/shall  be  g|ad  to  see  you  again."  la  my 
oim  heart  I  thought  Manners  was  pretty  oer- 
tuo  to  be  at  STerdon  if  I  should  revisit  it 
that  day  tea  years,  as  I  was  used  to  these 
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vi^onary  sehemss  of  his  fer  the  fhtnre,  and 
had  beeod  him  talk  in  the  same  strain  every 
vacation  regularly  since  I  fint  came  to 
school. 

But  there  was  little  time  now  for  such 
speculations.  The  chaises  were  driving 
round  to  the  door  to  take  the  boys  away. 
Mareh  bid  us  an  afiaotionate  iarewell  in  his 
study.  Victor  «nd  I  were  presented  respeo* 
lively  with  a  richly  bound  copy  of  HoraUui 
Flaccus  and  Virgilha  Jtfbfv-— copies  which, 
I  fear,  in  after  life,  were  never  soiled  by  too 
much  use.  The  last  farewell  was  spc^mn— 
the  last  pressure  of  the  hand  exchanged— * 
and  we  drove  off  on  our  different  desttnsr 
tions ;  my  ^end  bound  for  London,  Paris, 
and  his  beloved  Hungary;  myself,  longing 
to  see  niy  fetfaer  once  more,  and  taste  the 
seclusion  and  wpoet  of  Alton  Orange.  To 
no  boy  on  earth  could  a  school*Ufe  have  been 
more  distasteful  than  tome;  no  boy  could 
ha^e  longed  mora  ardently  for  the  peaceful 
calm  of  a  domestic  hearth,  and  yet  I  felt 
lonely  and  out  of  spirits  even  now  when  I 
was  going  home. 


CHAPTER  ZU. — ^ALTON  GRAMGX* 


A  DRiAET  old  place  was  Alton  Grange,  and 
one  which  would  have  had  a  sobering,  not 
to  lay  a  saddening,  effect,  even  on  the  most 
owrearial  temperament.  To  one  naturally 
of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  its  aspect 
vu  positively  dispiriting.  Outside  the  house 
the  grounds  were  overgrown  with  plantations 
ud  ahrabberies,  nntbinned,  and  luxuriating 
into  a  irildemess  that  was  not  devoid  of 
beauty,  but  it  was  a  beauty  of  a  sombre  and 
UKxmifortable  charaeter.  £veiy  tree  and 
tivnb  o(  the  darkest  h«es,  seemed  to  shut 
OQt  the  sunlight  from  Alton  Grange.  Hogs 
(iodan  overshadowed  the  slope  l^lund  the 
Itoofle;  hollies,  junipers,  and  yew  hedgeSi 
M  the  garden  in  perpetual  night.  Old- 
fii«bioDed  terntoes,  Uiat  should  have  been 
^t  in  perfect  repair»  were  sliding  into 
^7  with  ttooldering  walls  and  unpropped 
I  b«ob,  whilst  a  broken  stone  sun-dial,  where 
^n  oevtt  shone,  serwed  but  te  attract  alten* 
tioQ  to  the  general  dilapidation  around. 
I  It  was  not  the  old  femily  i^ace  of  the 
:  %rtoiis.  That  was  in  a  northern  county, 
!  ^  had  been  sold  by  my  father  in  his  days 
of  wild  extravagance  long  ago ;  but  he  had 
"Qeeeeded  to  it  in  right  of  his  mother  at  a 
j    time  when  he  had  resolved,  if  possible,  to 


save  some  remnant  from  the  wreck  of  his 
property;  and  when  in  England,  he  had 
resUed  here  ever  sumc.  To  me  it  was  home, 
and  dearly  I  loved  it,  with  all  its  duhiess 
and  all  its  decay.  The  inside  conesponded 
with  the  exterior.  Bark  passages,  Uaok 
wainscotings,  everywhere  the  absence  of 
light ;  small  as  were  the  windows,  they  were 
overhung  with  cceepeie,  and  the  walls  wete 
coveied  with  ivy ;  damp  in  winter,  darkness 
in  anniaier,  were  the  distinguishing  qualities 
of  the  old  house.  Oi  futnitore  there  was 
but  a  scanty  supply,  and  that  of  the  most 
old-feshioned  description :  high-backed  chairs 
of  carved  oak,  black  leathern  fauteulls, 
chimney-pieces  that  the  tallest  housemaid 
could  never  reach  to  dust,  would  have  im* 
pressed  on  a  strpiger  ideas  of  any  thing  but 
comfort,  whilst  the  decorations  were  confined 
to  two  or  three  hideous  old  pictures,  repre- 
senting the  impOBi&ble  snflerings  of  certain 
fiibuUms  'martyrs ;  and  one  or  two  sketches 
of  my  father's,  which  had  arrived  at  sufll- 
cient  maturity  to  leave  the  painting-room  and 
adorn  the  evety-day  life  of  the  establishment* 
The  last-named  apartment  was  cheerful 
enough:  it  was  necessarily  supplied  with' 4 
Bofficienoy  of  daylight,  and  as  my  fether 
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made  it  his  own  peculiar  den,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  it,  there  were 
present  many  smaller  oomforts  and  luxuries 
which  might  have  been  sought  elsewhere  in 
the  house  in  vain.  But  no  room  was  ever 
comfortable  yet  without  a  woman.  Men 
have  no  idea  of  order  without  formality,  or 
abundance  without  untidiness.  My  father 
bad  accumulated  in  his  own  particular  re- 
treat a  heterogeneous  mass  of  articles  which 
should  have  had  their  proper  places  ap- 
pointed, and  had  no  business  mixed  up  with 
bis  colors,  and  easel,  and  brushes.  Sticks, 
whips,  cloaks,  umbrellas,  cigar  boxes,  swords, 
and  fire-arms,  were  mingled  with  lay-figures, 
models,  studies,  and  draperies,  in  a  numner 
that  would  have  driven  an  orderly  person 
out  of  his  senses;  but  my  father  never 
troubled  his  head  about  these  matters,  and 
when  he  came  in  from  a  walk  or  ride,  would 
fling  his  hat  down  in  one  comer  of  the 
room,  the  end  of  his  cigar  in  anoth^,  his 
doak  or  whip  in  a  third,  and  begin  paint- 
ing again  with  an  avidity  that  seemed  to 
grow  fiercer  from  the  enforced  abstinence  of 
a  few  hours  in  taking  necessary  exercise. 
My  poor  father!  I  oflen  think  if  he  had 
devoted  less  attention  to  his  art,  and  more  to 
the  common  every-day  business  of  life,  which 
no  one  may  neglect  with  impunity,  how  much 
better  he  would  have  succeeded,  both  as  a 
painter  and  a  man. 

He  was  hard  at  work  when  I  came  home 
from  school.  I  knew  well  where  to  find 
him,  and  hurried  at  once  to  the  punting* 
room.  He  was  seated  at  his  easel,  but  as  I 
entered  he  drew  a  screen  across  the  canvas, 
and  so  hid  his  work  from  my  inquiring  garo. 
I  never  knew  him  do  so  before  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  always  seemed  his  greatest 
desire  to  instil  into  his  son  some  of  his  own 
love  for  the  art ;  but  I  had  liardly  time  to 
think  of  this  ere  I  was  in  his  arms,  looking 
up  once  more  in  the  kind  face  on  which  I 
never  in  my  whole  life  remembered  to  have 
seen  a  haish  expresnon.  He  was  altered, 
though,  and  thinner  than  when  I  had  seen 
him  last,  and  his  hair  was  now  quite  gray, 
so  that  the  oontrast  with  his  flashing  dark 
eye — ^brighter  it  seemed  to  me  than  ever — 
was  almost  unearthly.  His  hands,  too,  were 
wasted,  and  whiter  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
the  whole  figure,  which  I  remembered  once  a 
tower  of  strength,  was  now  sunk  and  fallen 
Id,  particularly  about  the  chest  and  sfaoul- 
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ders.  When  he  stood  up,  it  struck  me  also 
that  he  was  shorter  than  he  used  to  be,  and 
my  heart  tightened  for  a  moment  at  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  even  now  embark- 
ing on  that  long  journey  from  which  there 
is  no  return.  I  remembered  him  such  a 
tall,  handsome,  stalwart  man,  and  now  he 
seemed  so  shrunk  and  emaciated,  and  quite 
to  totter  and  lean  on  me  for  support. 

'*  Tou  are  grown,  my  boy,"  said  he,  look- 
ing fondly  at  me ;  "  you  are  getting  quite 
a  man  now,  Vere  ;  it  will  be  sadly  dull  for 
you  at  the  Orange ;  but  you  must  stay  with 
your  old  father  for  a  time— it  will  not  be 
for  long — not  for  long,"  he  repeated,  and 
his  eye  turned  to  the  screened  canvas,  and  a 
glance  shot  from  it  that  I  could  hardly  bear 
to  see — so  despairing,  yet  so  lon^ng, — so 
wild,  and  yet  so  fond*  I  had  never  seen 
him  look  thus  before,  and  it  frightened  me. 

Our  quiet  meal  in  the  old  oak  parlor-— 
our  saunter  after  dinner  through  the  dark 
walks  and  shmbberiee — all  was  so  like  the 
olden  time,  that  I  felt  quite  a  boy  again. 
My  father  lighted  up  for  a  time  into  bis  for- 
mer good  spirits  and  amusing  sallies,  but  I 
remarked  that  after  every  flash  he  sank 
into  deeper  dejection,  and  I  fancied  the 
tears  were  in  his  eyes  as  he  wished  me  good- 
night at  the  door  of  the  painting-room.  I 
little  thought  when  I  went  to  bed  that  it 
was  now  his  habit  to  sit  brooding  there  till 
the  early  dawn  of  morning,  when  he  would 
retire  for  three  or  four  hours  to  his  rest. 

So  the  time  passed  away  tranquilly  and' 
dully  enough  at  Alton  Grange.     My  father 
was  ever    absorbed    in   his    punting,   but 
studied  now  vrith  the  door  locked,  and  eyen  I 
was  only  admitted  at  stated  times,  when  the 
mysterious  canvas  was  invariably  screened. 
My  curiosity,  nay  more,  my  interest,  was 
intensely  excited;  I  longed,  yet  feared,  to 
know  what  was  the  subject  of  this   hidden 
picture ;  twenty  times  was  I  on  the  point  of 
asking  my  father,  but  something  in  his  man- 
ner gave  me  to  understadd    that  it  was    a 
prohibited  eutjeot,  and  I   forbore.     Tbere 
was  that    in  his  bearing  which    ftfe    once 
checked  curiosity  on  a  subject  he  was  unwil> 
ling  to  reveal,  and    few  men  would    have 
dared  to  question  my  lather  where  he  did 
not  himself  ehoooe  to  bestow  his  confidence. 

I  read  much  in  the  old  library ;  I  took 
long  walks  once  more  by  myself;  I  got  back 
to  my  dreams  of  Ltonoelot  and  Gaenever, 
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acd  koighte  and  dames,  and  "  deeds  of  high 
emprbse.*'  More  than  ever  I  ezperienoed  the 
vagoe  loDgiDg  for  something  hitherto  un- 
Jmowo,  that  had  unconacioualjr  been  growing 
with  my  growth,  and  strengthening  with  my 
itreogth, — the  restless  craving  of  which  I 
acarcdy  guessed  the  nature,  but  which 
weighed  upon  my  nervous,  sensitive  tempera- 
ment till  it  affected  my  very  brun.  Had  I 
bat  known  then  the  lesson  that  was  to  be 
bnwded  on  my  heart  in  letters  of  fire,-*cou]d 
I  bufc  have  foreseen  the  day  when  I  should 
gnaw  my  fetterff,  and  yet  not  wish  to  be  free 
— wbeo  I  should  know  the  degredation,  but 
Aot  the  apathy,  of  a  slave, — when  all  that 
was  good,  and  noble,  and  kindly  in  my  na- 
ture, should  turn  to  bitter  self-contempt  and 
bopeleas,  helpless  apathy, — when  love,  fiercer 
than  hatred,  should  scorch  and  sting  the 
ooward  that  had  not  strength  or  courage  to 
bear  bis  burden  upright  like  a  man, — had  I 
bat  known  all  this,  I  had  better  have  tied  a 
.  fflillfltODe  round  my  neck,  and  slept  twenty 
feet  deep  below  the  mere  at  Beverley,  than 
pawned  away  hope,  and  life,  and  energy, 
ud  manhood,  for  a  glance  of  the  dark  eyes, 
a  toQch  of  the  soft  hand,  of  the  heiress  of 
^Terley  Manor. 

Yea,  Alton  Grange  was  distant  but  a  short 
walk  from  Beverley.  Many  a  time  I  found 
mjself  roaming  through  the  old  trees  at  the 
^  of  the  park,  looking  wistfully  at  the  an- 
gles and  turrets  of  the  beautiful  Manor 
HoQss,  and  debating  within  myself  whether 
I  oagbt  or  ought  not  to  call  and  renew  an 
^oqoaintance  with  the  family  that  had  treated 
me  so  kindly  after  the  scrape  brought  on  by 
Bold's  insubordination.  That  favorite  vros 
sow  a  mature  and  experienced  retriever, 
Slave,  imperturbable,  and  of  extraordinary 
>!igacity.  Poor  Bold !  he  was  the  bandsom- 
ttt  and  most  powerful  dog  I  ever  saw,  with 
t  solemn  expression  of  countenance  that  be- 
trayed as  much  intellect  as  was  ever  appar- 
^t  on  the  face  of  a  human  being.  We  were 
vastly  proud  of  Bold*s  beauty  at  the  Grange, 
tod  my  father  had  painted  him  a  dosen 
times,  in  the  performance  of  every  feat  pos- 
sible or  impossible,  that  comes  within  the 
proTiQce  of  a  retriever  to  attempt.  Bold 
waa  now  my  constant  companion ;  he  knew 
the  way  to  Beverley  as  well  as  his  own  lair 
ia  my  bed-room,  where  he  slept.  Day  afldr 
^J  be  and  I  took  the  same  road ;  day  after 
^7  ^J  courage  Sailed  mS  at  the  last  mo- 
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ment,  and  we  turned  back  without  making 
the  intended  visit.  At  last,  one  morning, 
while  I  strolled  as  usual  among  the  old  trees 
at  one  extremity  of  the  park,  I  caught  sight 
of  a  white  dress  rounding  the  comer  of  the 
house,  and  entering  the  front-door.  I  felt 
sure  it  could  only  belong  to  one,  and  with 
an  effort  that  quite  surprised  even  myself,  I 
resolved  to  master  my  absurd  timidity,  and 
walk  boldly  up  to  call. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  my 
ringing  the  door-bell,  nor  of  the  usual  pro* 
cess  by  which  a  gentleman  is  admitted  into  a 
drawing-room  ;  the  rush  of  blood  to  my  head 
almost  blinded  me,  but  I  conclude  that  in- 
stinct took  the  place  of  reason,  and  that  I 
dejneaned  myself  in  no  such  incoherent  man- 
ner as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  servants, 
for  I  found  myself  in  the  beautiful  drawing- 
room,  which  r  remembered  I  had  thought 
such  a  scene  of  fairyland  years  before,  and 
seated,  hat  in  hand,  opposite  Miss  Beverley. 

She  must  have  thought  me  the  stupidest 
morning  visitor  that  ever  obtained  entrance 
into  fk  country-house ;  indeed,  had  it  not  beoi 
for  the  good-natured  efibrts  of  an  elderly  lady 
with  a  hooked  nose,  who  had  been  her  gov- 
erness, and  was  now  a  sort  of  companion. 
Miss  Beverley  would  have  had  all  the  conver- 
sation to  herself ;  and  I  am  constnuned  to 
admit  that  once  or  twice  I  caught  an  expres- 
aon  of  surprise  on  her  calm  sweet  face,  that 
could  only  have  been  called  up  by  the  very 
inconsequent  answers  of  which  I  was  guilt^ 
in  my  nervous  abstraction.  I  was  so  taken 
up  in  watching  and  admiring  her,  that  I 
could  think  of  nothing  else.  She  was  so 
quiet  and  self-posseased,  so  gentle  and  lady- 
like, so  cool  and  well-dressed.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  way  in  which  her  hair  was  parted 
and  arranged  to  this  day.  She  seemed  to 
me  a  being  of  superior  order,  something  that 
never  could  by  any  possibility  belong  to  the 
same  sphere  as  myself.  She  was  more  like 
the  picture  of  Queen  Dido  than  ever,  but  the 
queen,  happy  and  fancy-free,  with  kindly 
eyes  and  unruffled  brow;  not  ^he  deceived, 
broken-hearted  woman,  on  her  self-selected 
death-bed.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  her 
— ^perhaps  she  was  not  beautiful  to  others — 
perhaps  I  should  have  vnshed  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  think  her  positively  hideous — per- 
haps she  was  then  not  so  tranaoendantly 
beautiful  even  to  me ;  nay,  as  I  looked,  I 
could  pick  faults  in  her  features  and  colorinj^ 
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I  had  Benrod  a  long  enough  appreotioethip  to 
my  fiither  to  be  able  to  oritioise  like  an  art- 
ist, and  I  coald  see  here  a  tint  that  might 
be  deepened,  there  a  plait  that  might  be  bet- 
ter arraBged--I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she 
was  perfect— I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  she 
was  a  goddess  or  an  angel ;  bat  I  do  mean 
to  .say  that  if  ever  there  was  a  face  on  earth 
which  to  me  presented  the  ideal  of  all  that 
is  sweetest  and  most  loveable  in  woman,  that 
face  was  Constance  Beverley's. 

And  yet  I  was  not  in  love  with  her ;  no,  I 
'  felt  somethmg  esalting,  something  exhilarat- 
ing in  her  presence — she  seemed  to  fill  the 
void  in  my  life,  whidi  had  long  been  so 
wearisome,  bqt  I  was  not  in  love  with  her — 
certainly  not  then.  I  felt  less  shy  than 
usual,  I  even  felt  as  if  I  too  had  some  claim  to 
social  distinction,  and  could  play  my  part  as 
well  as  the  rest  on  the  shifong  stags.  She 
had  the  happy  knack  of  making  others  feel 
in  good  sfHriCB  and  at  their  ease*  in  her  sode- 
ty.  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  spell,  and 
when  Sir  Harry  came  in,  and  adced  kindly  after 
his  old  friendi  and  promised  to  come  over 
joon  and  pay  my  father  a  visit,  I  answered 
frankly  and  at  once  ;  I  could  see  even  the 
thoughtless  Baronet  wasstruck  witib  the  change 
in  my  manner,  indeed  he  said  as  much. 

'*  You  must  come  over  and  stay  wkh  us, 
Mr.  Eg^ton,"  was  his  hesjHtable  invitation, 
"  or  if  your  father  is  so  poorly  you  cannot 
leave  him,  look  in  here  any  day  about  lun- 
cheon-time. I  am  much  from  home  mjrself, 
but  yon  will. always  find  Constance  and  Miss 
.Bifinim.  Tefi  your  &ther  I  will  ride  over 
and  see  him  to-morrow.  I  only  came  hade 
yesterday.  How  you've  grown  my  lad,  and 
improved— 48n't  he,  OoBStance!  " 
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t  woold  have  given  worlds  to  have  heard 
Constance's  answer,  but  she  tamed  the  sub- 
ject with  an  inqniiy  after  Bold  (who  vras  at 
that  instant  waiting  patiently  for  his  master 
on  the  doorHBtep),  and  it  woe  time  to  take 
leave,  so  I  bowed  myself  cfiit,  with  a  fiiithfu^ 
promise,  that  I  was  not  likely  to  forget,  of 
calling  again  soon. 

<*  So  she  has  not  forgotten  Bold,"  I  said 
to  myself  at  least  twenty  times,  in  my  home- 
vrard  w^ ;  and  I  think,  fond  as  I  had  d* 
ways  been  of  my  dog,  I  liked  him  that  day 
better  than  ever. 

'*  Father,^  I  nid,  as  I  sat  that  evening 
after  dinner,  during  which  meal  I  felt  *con- 
Boious  that  I  had  been  more  lively,  and,  to 
use  an  expressive  term,  "better  company," 
than  usual ;  "  I  must  vrrite  to  London  lor  a 
new  coat,,  that  black  one  is  quite  worn  out." 

**  Very  well,  Vere,"  answered  my  father, 
abstractedly ;  *'  tell  them  to  make  it  large 
enough— you  grow  fkst,  my  boy." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  grown,  father  f  In- 
deed, I  am  not  so  very  littie  of  my  age  now ; 
and  do  you  know,  I  vna  the  strongest  boy 
at  Everdon,  and  could  HA  a  heavier  weight 
than  Manners,  the  usher ;  but  father—"  and 
here  I  hesitated  and  stammered,  till  reassured 
by  the  kind  smile  on  his  dear  old  &ce,-— "  I 
don't  mind  asking  you,  and  I  do  eo  vnsh  to 
know,  am  I  so  very,  very — ^ugly  f "  I  brought 
out  the  hated  word  with  an  efibrt— my  father 
burst  out  laughing. 

**What  an  odd  question-«^hy  do  yoa 
wish  to  know,  Yeret  "  he  asked.  I  made 
no  reply,  but  felt  I  was  blushmg  painfuUj. 
My  father  looked  wistfully  at  me,  while  an 
expression  as  of  pain  contracted  his  wan  fea- 
tures ;  and  here  the  conversation  dropped. 
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TuAX  week  I  went  over  again  to  Beverley ; 
the  next,  I  had  a  book  to  fetch  for  Conitance 
from  Fleetsbury,  that  she  had  long  wished 
to  read,  and  I  took  it  to  her  a  volume  at  a 
time.  My  father  was  still  busy  with  his  paint- 
ing—Sir Harry  had  gone  ot  to  Newmarket 
—Miss  Minim  seemed  delighted  to  find  any 
one  who  could  relieve  the  monotony  of  ^ 
Manor  House,  and  Constance  herself  treated 
me,  now  that  the  first  awkwardness  of  our 
re-introduction  was  over,  like  an  old  play- 
mate and  friend.  I  was  happier  than  I  had 
ever  been  in  my  life.  I  felt  an  elasticity  of 
p,  a  sdf-respect  and  self-relianoa  that  I 


had  thought  myself  hitherto  incapable  of 
entertuning.  O  the  joy  of  that  blindfold 
time,  whilst  our  eyes  are  wilfully  shut  to  the 
future  that  we  yet  know  mu^  come,  whtlat 
we  bask  in  the  sunshine  and  inhale  the  fra- 
grance of  the  rose,  nor  heed  tiie  thunder- 
clouds sleeping  on  the  horison,  and  the  worm 
creeping  at  the  core  of  the  flower.  I  looked 
on  Constance  as  I  would  have  looked  on  as. 
angel  from  heaven.  I  did  not  even  confess 
to  myself  that  I  loved  her,  I  was  satisfied 
with  the  intense  happiness  of  the  presenv, 
and  trembled  at  ^e  bare  idea  of  any  tbinj^ 
that  might  break  the  spell  and  interrupt  the 
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eib  <pM  of  our  Hvei.    Witii  one  cibowb  ov 
mother,  I  ma  at  Beverley  near] j  ereiy  day : 
tken  were  flowen  to  be  ^ed,  for  Conistaiice 
was  a  groat  boUniat,  and  I  had  taken  vp 
that  Btndy,  ae  I  would  ba?e  taken  up  shoe- 
BilaDg,  eoold  I  have  seen  her  a  minute 
k-daj  longer  for  the  purraiti— there  was 
Dosic  to  be  oopied,  and  if  I  could  do  noth- 
ing dee,  I  couH  point  off  those  enbbed 
hkroglyphies  1^  a  rery  engraTor.     Then 
Mm  Minim'  broke  her  fiio,  and  I  walked  ten 
milei  in  the  vuato  get  it  mended,  with  an 
aherity  and  devotion  that  must  have  ooo- 
iiDoed  her  it  wae  not  fdr  her  aake ;  and  yet 
I  loved  jifiss' Minim  dearly,  she  was  so  asMy- 
eiated  in  my   mmd  with   Gonstanoe,  that 
enapt  the  young  lady's  own,  that  wizened 
old  fiue  brought    the  blood  to    ay  bsow 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
0!  my  heart  aohes  when  I  think  of  that 
beaoiifal  drawing<<oom,   opening  into  Ae 
amserratoBy,  and  Constance  playing  airs  on 
the  piano-forte  that  made  my  nerves  tingle 
^  an  ecstaey  that  was  fdmost  painftil. 
MiBs  liGnim  engaged  with  her  oroohet-work 
in  the  baekgsound,  and  I,  the  awkward,  un- 
giinlj  yoath,  saying  nothing,  hardly  breath- 
ing, lest  I  should  break  the  spell ;  but  gas- 
iBg  latently  on  the  foir  yonng  fiioe,  with  its 
soft  kind  eyes,  and  its  thrilling  smile,  and 
ttieaiBooth,  shining  braids  of  jet  blaek  hair 
Ifirted  simply  on  that  pure  brow.     Mhie 
via  DO  love  at  first  sight,  no  momentary  in- 
^tuition  thai   has  its  oourse  and    bums 
itnlf  oat,  the  fiercer  tba  sooner,  with  its 
(>VB  nomietaiDed  violence.    No ;  it  grewnnd 
itok  opon  me  by  degrees,  I  drank  it  in  with 
mrj  breath  I  breathed— -I  fought  against  it 
tOI  every  moment  of  my  life  was  a  struggle; 
ud  yet  I  cherished  and  pressed  it  to  my 
I>eart  when  all  was  done.     I  knew  I  was  no 
mul  for  such  as  Wn  Beverley*-!  knew  I 
^  no  right  even  to  lift  my  eyes  to  so  much 
^tyaad  so  much  goo^e»— I,  the  awk- 
nid,  ugly  schoolboy,  or  at  best  the  shiink- 
iog,  unattractive  youth,  in  whose  homage 
^  was  nothing  for  a  woman  to  take 
pHd«,  even  if  she  did  net  think  it  ridieuloos ; 
int  yet-«-how  I  \xm&  her !    Not  a  bloaom 
^  the  garden)  not  a  lesf  on  the  tree»  not  a 
^7  of  sunshine,  nor  a  white  eleud  drifUng 
0*«  the  hea^ven,  but  was  assednted  in  my 
mind  with  her  who  vras  all  the  world  to  me. 
^  I  i%w<i^v  women,  I  only  cempaied  them 


my  dear  M  romances,  or  hung  over  the 
esquidte  oasts  and  spirited  stupes  of  my 
father's  painting-room,  it  was  but  to  refor 
the  pectus  dream  and  the  artist's  conceptioift 
back  to  my  own  ideaL  How  I  longed  for 
beauty,  power,  talent,  riches,  fiime,  every 
thing  that  conld  exalt  me  above  my  fellows^ 
that  I  might  fling  all  down  at  her  feet,  and 
bid  her  tnunpte  on  it  if  she  would.  It  wae 
bitter  to  think  I  had  nothing  to  o&r  :  and 
yet  I  felt  sometimes  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing teuebing  in  my  selfsaorifice.  I  looked 
for  no-  return—- I  asked  for  no  hope,  no 
fhvor,  not  even  pity ;  and  I  gave  my  all. 

At  first  it  was*  delightful:  the  halcyon 
days  flitted'  on,  and  I  was  happy.  Sir 
Harry,  when  at  liome,  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  kiadnesff,  and  seemed  to  find  pleas- 
uie  in  initiatang  me  ink  those  sports  and 
amusements  which  he  himself  considered 
indispensible  to  the  proper  educftion  of  a 
gentleman.  He  took  me  out  shooting  iritb 
him,  and'  great  as  was  my  natural  aversion 
to  slaying  unoflbnding  partridges  and  inno- 
cent hares,  I  soon  conquered  my  foolish  nerv- 
ousness about  firing  a  gun,  and  became  ae: 
mean  proficient  with  the  double-barrel.  My 
ancient  captor,  the  head  keeper,  now  averred 
that  **  Master  figerton  was  the  coooleti  shott 
he  ever  see  for  so  young  a  gentleman,  and. 
coaol  shots  is  generally  deadly !  "  The  very 
foot  of  my  not  caring  a  straw  whether  I 
killed  my  game  or  not,  removed  at  once  that* 
ovex^aniiety  irhich  is  the  great  obstacle  to 
success  with  all  young  sportsmen.  It  was 
suiBiBient  for  me  to  know  ^at  a  day's  shoot- 
ing at  her  fothers  secured  two  intervievrs 
(flMMming  and  aftemooB)  witii  Constance, 
and  I  loaded,  and  banged,  and  walked,  and 
toiled  like  the  veriest  dkciple  of  Colonel 
Hawker  that  ever  mailed  a  covey.  All  this 
sKercise  had  a  benefleial  eflbct  on  my  health 
and  spirits :  I  grew  apace,  I  was  no  longer 
the  square,  clamay-bnilt  dwarf;  my  fmme 
was  gradually  developing  itself  into  that  of 
a  powerfol  athletie  man.  I  was  much  talleft 
than  Constance  now,  and  not  a  little  proud 
of  that  advantage.  Having  no  others  witk 
whom  to  corapans  myself,  I  began  to  hope 
that  I  was,  after  aU,  not  mnch  worse  look-^ 
ing  than  the  ijest  of  my  kind ;  and  by  de* 
grees  a  vague  idea  sprang  up  in  my  mind^ 
though  I:  never  psssmned  to  (pve  h  shape 
and  conristeney,  that  OoBstaaee  might  some 
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perhaps  after  many,  many  years  the  time 
would  come  when  I  should  dare  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet  and  tell  her  how  I  had 
worshipped  her,  not  to  ask  for  a  return,  but 
only  to  tell  her  how  true,  and  hopeless,  and 
devoted  had  been  my  love.  After  that  I 
thought  I  could  die  happy. 

Weeks  grew  to  months,  and  months  to 
years,  and  still  no  change  took  place  in  my 
habits  and  mode  of  life.  My  father  talked 
of  sending  me  to.  Oxford,  for  I  was  now 
grown  np,  but  when  the  time  came  he  was 
loth  to  part  with  me,  and  I  had  such  a 
dread  of  any  thing  that  should  take  me 
away  from  Alton,  that  I  hailed  his  aban- 
donment of  the  scheme  with  intense  joy. 
Constance  went  to  London  .with  Sir  Harry 
daring  the  season,  and  fof  two  or  three 
months  of  the  gloriAs  summer  I  was  sadly 
low,  and  resdess,  and  unhappy;  but  I 
studied  hara  during  this  period  of  probation, 
to  pass  the  time,  and  when  she  came  again, 
and  gave  me  her  hand  with  her  old  kind 
smile,  I  felt  rewarded  for  all  my  anxieties, 
and  the  sun  began  to  shine  for  me  once 
more. 

I  was  a  man  now  in  heart  and  feelings, 
and  loyed  with  all  a  man's  ardor  and  single- 
ness of  purpose,  yet  I  never  dreamed  she 
could  be  mine.  No ;  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
future,  and  blind  fold  I  struggled  on,  but  I 
was  no  longer  happy;  I  grew  restless  and 
excited,  out  of  temper,  .petulant  in  trifles, 
and  incapable  of  any  fixM  application  or 
sustained  labor.  I  was  leading  an  aimless 
and  unprofitable  life  ;  I  was  an  idolater,  and 
I  was  beginning  to  pay  the  penalty ;  little 
did  I  know  then  what  would  be  my  suflfer- 
ings  ere  the  uttermost  farthing  should  be 
exacted.  Something  told  me  the  time  of 
my  happiness  was  drawing  to  a  dose ;  there 
is  a  consciousness  before  we  wake  from  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  sleep,  and  my 
awakening  was  near  at  hand. 

It  was  a  soft  gray  morning  early  in 
August,  one  of  those  beautiful  summer  days 
that  we  have  only  in  England,  when  the  sky 
is  clouded,  but  the  air  pure  and  serene,  anU 
the  face  of  nature  smiling  as  though  in  a 
calm  sleep.  Not  a  breath  stirred  the  leaves 
of  the  grand  old  trees  in  the  park  at  Bever- 
ley, nor  rippled  the  milk-white  surface  of 
the  mere.  The  com  was  ready  for  cutting, 
bot  scarce  a  sheaf  had  yot  fallen  before  the 
it  was  the  very  meridian  aad  prime 


of  the  summer's  beauty,  and  my  ladye-love 
had  returned  from  her  thud  London  seaaon, 
and  was  still  Constance  Beverley.  It  was 
later  than  my  usual  hour  of  visiting  at  the 
Manor,  for  my  father  had  been  unwell  dnr* 
ing  the  night,  and  I  would  not  leave  him 
till  the  doctor  had  been,  so  Constance  had 
put  on  her  hat  and  started  for  her  morning's 
walk  alone.  She  took  the  path  that  led 
towards  Alton,  and  Bold  and  I  caught  sight 
at  the  same  moment  of  the  well  cnown 
white  dress  flitting  under  the  old  oi^  in  the 
park.  My  heart  used  to  stop  beating  when 
I  saw  her,  and  now  I  turned  sick  and  Hednt 
from  sheer  happiness.  Not  so  Bold:  di- 
rectly he  caught  sight  of  the  familiar  form 
away  he  scoured  like  an  arrow,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  he  was  bounding  about  her, 
barking  and  frisking,  and  testifying  his  de- 
light with  an  ardor  that  was  responded  to  in 
a  modified  degree  by  the  young  lady.  What 
prompted  me  I  know  not,  but  instead  of 
walking  straight  on  and  greeting  her,  I 
turned  aside  behind  a  tree,  and  myself  un- 
seen, watched  the  form  of  her  I  loved  so 
fondly,  as  she  stepped  gracefully  on  towards 
my  hiding-place;  she  seemed  surprised, 
stopped,  and  looked  about  her.  Bold  mean- 
while thrusting  his  nose  into  her  small 
gloved  hand. 

<'  Why,  Bold,"  said  she,  *'  have  you  lost 
your  master?"  ^ 

And  as  she  spoke  she  stooped  down  and 
kissed  the  dog  on  his  broad  honest  forehead. 
My  heart  bounded  as  if  it  would  burst ;  never 
shall  I  forged  the  sensations  of  that  moment; 
not  for  worlds  would  I  have  accosted  her 
then— it  would  have  been  sacrilege,  it  would 
have  seemed  like  taking  advantage  of  her 
frankness  and  honesty.  No  ;  I  made  a  wide 
detour,  still  concealed  behind  the  trees,  and 
struck  hi  upon  the  path  in  front  of  her  oa  if 
I  came  direct  from  home.  Why  was  it  that 
her  greeting  was  less  cordial  thaa  usual! 
Why  was  it  no  longer  *'  Vere  "  and  **  Con- 
stance" between  us,  but,  ''Mr.  I^ton'* 
and  **  Miss  Beverley  I "  She  seemed  ill  afe 
ease,  too,  and  her  tone  was  harder  thaa 
usual  till  I  mentioned  my  father's  illness^ 
when  she  softened  directly.  I  thought  there 
were  tears  in  her  voice  as  she  asked  me : 

'*  How  could  I  leave  hhn  if  be  was  ao 
poorly!" 

*'  Because  I  knew  yoo  came  back  yester- 
day»  Miss  Beverley,  and  I  WQuU  not  mm 
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being  one  of  the  fint  to  ireloome  you  home, 
was  my  reply. 

"  Why  do  you  call  me  Mies  Beverley  f " 
iho  broke  in,  with  a  quick  glance  from  under 
ber  straw  hat.  **  Why  not '  Constance '  aa 
jon  used  ? " 

"Then  why  not  call  me  « Vere? '  "  I  re- 
torted ;  but  my  Toioe  shook,  and  I  made  a 
ffliserable  attempt  to  appiBar  unconcerned. 

"Very  well,  '.Constance  *  and  ' Vere '  let 
it  be,"  she  replied,  laughing  ;  "  and  now, 
Vere,  how  did  yoa  know  I  came  back  yester- 
day?"    . 

"  Because  I  saw  the  carriage  from  the  top 
of  Buttereop  Hill — ^because  I  watched  there 
for  six  hours  that  I  might  make  sure — ^be- 
ouse " 

I  hesitated  and  stopped ;  she  turned  her 
head  away  to  caress  Bold.  Fool !  fool  that 
I  was!  why  did  I  not  tell  her  all  then  and 
there  1  Why  did  I  not  set  my  fate  at  once 
vpon  the  cast ;  another  moment,  and  it  was 
too  late.  When  she  turned  her  face  again 
towards  me  it  was  deadly  pale,  and  she  be- 
|an  talking  rapidly,  but  in  a  constrained 
voice,  of  the  delights  of  her  London  season, 
aod  the  gaieties  of  that  to  me  unknown 
world,  the  world  of  fashionable  life. 

"  We  have  bad  so  many  balls  and  operas 
ttd  diflsipations,  that  papa  says  he  is  quite 
booked  up ;  azid  who  do  you  think  is  in 
I«Ddoo,  Vere,  and  who  do  you  think  has 
been  dancing  with  me  night  after  night?  " 
(Iwineed),  '*  who  but  yourt>ld  schoolfellow, 
jm  dear  old  firi^d.  Count  de  Rohan  !  *' 

''Victor!  "  I  exclaimed,  and  for  an  in- 
iteDt  I  forgot  even  my  jealousy  at  the  idea 
of  any  one  dancing  night  after  night  with 
Constance,  in  my  joy  at  hearing  of  my  dear 
old  schoolfellow.  '*  0,  tell  me  all  about 
^isK-ifl  he  grown  ?  is  he  good-looking  1  is  he 
like  what  he  was?  is  he  going  to  stay  in 
&>gland  1  did  be  ask  after  me  t  is  he  coming 
down  to  eee  me  at  Alton !  " 

"Gently,"  replied  Constance,  with  her 
ovtt  sweet  smile.  "  One  question  at  a  time, 
^  you  please,  Vere,  and  I  can  answer  them. 
^  n  grown,  of  course,  but  not  more  than 
other  people  ;  he  is  very  good-looking,  so 
^body  says,  and  I  really  think  he  most 
K  too;  he  is  not  nearly  so  much  altered 
^  what  be  was  as  a  boy,  as  some  one  ebe 
Iknow"  (with  a  sly  glance  at  me),  "and  be 
^  positively  of  paying  ns  a  visit  early  in 
tbe  shooting  season,  to  meet  another  old 


friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Ropsley,  who  is  to  be 
here  to-day  to  luncheon ;  I  hope  you  will 
stay  and  renew  your  acquaintance,  and  talk 
as .  much  *  Everdon  '  as  you  did  when  we 
were  children ;  and  now,  Vere,  we  must  go 
in  and  see  papa,  who  has  probably  by  this 
.time  finished  his  letters."  So  we  turned 
round  and  bent  our  steps  (mine  were  most 
unwilling  ones)  towards  the  house. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  up  the  avenue, 
ere  we  were  overtaken  by  a  post-chaise  laden 
with  luggage,  and  carry ing  a  most  irreproach- 
able-looking valet  on  the  box ;  as  it  neared 
us  a' well-known  voice  called  to  the  boy  to 
stop,  and  a  tall,  aristocratic-looking  man  got 
out,  whom  at  first  I  had  some  diflloulty  in 
identifying  as  my  former  schoolfellow,  Rops- 
ley, now  a  captain  in  the  Guards,  and  as 
well-known  about  London  as  the  Duke  of 
York's  Column  itself.  He  sprang  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  greeted  Constance  with  the  air 
of  an  old  friend,  but  paused  and  surveyed 
me  for  an  instant  from  head  to  feet  with  a 
puzzled  expression  that  I  believe  was  only 
put  on  for  the  occasion,"— then  seized  my 
hand,  and  declared  I  was  so  much  altered 
and  improved  he  had  not  known  me  at  first. 
This  is  always  gratifying  to  a  youth,  and 
Ropsley  was  evidently  the  same  as  he  had 
always  been— a  man  who  never  threw  a 
chance  away — ^bnt  what  good  could  /  do 
him  ?  Why  should  it  be  worth  his  while  to 
conciliate  such  as  me  ?  I  believe  he  never 
forgot  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

When  the  first  salutations  and  inquiries 
after  Sir  Harry  were  over,  he  began  to  con- 
verse with  Constance  on  all  those  topics  of 
the  London  world  with  which  women  like  so 
much  to  be  made  acquainted, — topics  so  lim- 
ited and  personal  that  they  throw  the  unini- 
ated  listener  completely  into  the  background. 
I  held  my  tongue  and  watched  my  old  school- 
fellow. He  was  but  little  altered  since  I  had 
seen  him  last,  save  that  his  tall  figure  bad 
grown  even  taller,  and  he  had  acquired  that 
worn  look  about  the  eyes  and  month  which  a 
few  seasons  of  dissipation  and  excitement  in« 
variably  produce  even  in  the  young.  Afler 
detidling  a  batch  of  marriages,  and  a  batch 
of  **  failures,"  in  all  of  which  the  names  of 
the  suffofers  wwe  equally  unknown  to  me, 
he  observed,  with  a  peculiarly  marked  ex- 
pression, to  Constance, "  Of  oourse  yon  know 
there  never  was  anything  in  that  report  about 
De  Rohan  and  Miss  Blight ;  bat  so  many 
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people  assured  me  it  ttbs  tnie,  that  if  I  had 
not  known  Victor  as  well  as  I  do,  I  should 
have  beeu  almost  inclined  to  believe  it." 

I  watched  Constance  narrowly  as  he  spoke, 
and  I  fancied  she  winced.  Could  it  have 
been  only  my  own  absurd  fancy  ?  Bopsley 
proceeded,  '*  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  he 
desired  his  kindest  regards  to  you,  and  I  was 
to  say  he  would  be  here  on  the  3rd." 

<*  0  !  I  am  so  glad,"  exclaimed  Constance, 
her  whole  oountenanoe  brightening  with  a 
joyous  smile,  that  went  like  a  knife  to  my 
foolish,  inexperienced  heart,  that  ouobt  to 
have  reassured  and  made  me  happier  than 
ever.  Does  a  woman  confess  she  is  '*  de- 
lighted "  to  see  the  man  she  is  really  fond 
of  1  Is  not  that  softened  expression  which 
pervades  the  human  face  at  mention  of  the 
*'  one  loved  name,"  more  akin  to  a  tear 
thwa  a  smile?  *'  He  is  so  pleasant  and  so 
good-natured,  and  will  enliven  us  all  so  much 
here  ;  "  she  added,  turning  to  me,  '*  Vere, 
you  must  come  over  on  the  Srd,  and  meet 
Count  de  Rohan ;  you  know  he  is  the  oldest 
finend  yon  have, — an  older  friend  even  than 
I  am." 

I  was  hurt,  angry,  m^kddeaed  already,  and 
tbis  kind  speech,  with  the  frank,  aifectwnate 
glance  that  aooompanied  it,  filled  my  bitter 
cup  to  overflowing.  Has  a  woman  no  com- 
punction ?  or  is  she  ignorant  of  the  power  a 
f^w  light  commonplace  words  may  have  to 
inflict  such  acute  pain?  Constance  csmiio^ 
have  guessed  the  feelings  that  were  tearing 
at  my  heart ;  but  she  must  have  seen  my 
altered  manner,  and  doubtless  felt  herself 
aggrieved,  and  thought  she  had  a  right 
to  be  angry  at  ngr  uiyustifiable  display  of 
temper. 

'*  I  thank  you,"  I  replied^  coldly  and  dis- 
tantly ;  **  I  cannot  leave  my  lather  until  he 
is  better ;  perhaps  De  Rohan  wiU  come  over 
and  see  us  if  he  can  get  away  from  pleas- 
anter  engagements.  I  fei^r  I  havo  stayed  too 
kmg  already.  I  am  anxious  about  my  father, 
and  must  go  faomeu  Good-fc^,  Bopsl^; 
good  moroiog,  Wm  Beverb^  H«ie-^ld  I 
Bold!  " 

She  looked  soared  fot  lui  uistanii  tibsS 
bust,  and  almost  angry.  She  ehaok  hatida 
vvitfa  me  o^dly,  and  turned,  away  vrifth  more 
dig^iiy  thaa  umal.  Brute»  idiot  that  I^waa  I 
aifen  Bold  showed  more  9004  fooling  andr 
mono.sagfMM^  than. bis  master*    fiehadbMn 


sniffing  round  Jtopsley  with  many  a  low 
grOwl,  and  every  expression  of  dislike  which 
a  well-nurtimd  dog  permits  himself  towards 
his  master's  asseeiates  ;  but  he  looked  wist- 
fully back  at  Constance  as  she  walked  away, 
and  I  really  thought  for  once  he  would  have 
broken  through  all  his  habits  of  fidelity  and 
subordination,  and  followed  her  into  the 
house. 

What  a  pleasant  walk  hopie  I  had  I  leave 
those  to  judge  who,  like  me,  have  dashed 
down  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper  the  structure  that 
they  have  taken  years  of  pain  and  labor  and 
self-denial  to  rear  on  high.     Was  this,  then, 
my  boasted  chivalry — ^my  truth  and, faith 
that  was  to  last  forever— «to  fight  through  all 
obstacles — to  be  so  pure  and  holy,  and  un- 
wavering, and  to  look  for  no  return  ?    I  had 
faUed  at  the  first  trial.     How  little  I  felt, 
how  mean  and  unworthy,  how  £w  below  my 
own  standard  of  what  a  man  should  be — 
my  ideal  of  worth,  that  I  had  resolved  I 
would  attain !     And  Ropsley,  too — the  cold, 
calculatingtjsynical  man  of  the  world — Rops- 
ley must  have  seen  it  all.     I  had  placed  my- 
self in  his  power— nay  more,  I  had  compro- 
mised her  by  my  own  display  of  bitterness 
and  ill-temper^    What  right  had  I  to  show 
any  one  how  I  loved  her  ?  nay,  what  right 
had  I  to  love  her  at  all?     The  thought 
gpadsd  me  like  a  stingt    I  ran  along  the 
footpath,  Bold  careering  at  my  side— -I  sprang 
over  the  stUes  like  a  madman,  as  I  was ;  but 
physical  eaeertkm  produced  at  kst  a  reaction 
on  the  mind.     I  grew  gnydnally  calmer  and 
more  capable    of  reasoning;   a  resolution 
sprang  up  in  my  heart  that  had  never  before 
taken  root  in  that  andisdpluied  soil.    I  de- 
termined to  win  her,  or  die  in  the  attempt. 

''Yes,"  I  thoni^t,  "  from  this  vary  day 
I  will  devote  all  my  tiionghts,  all  my  ener- 
giest  to  the  one  great  work*  Beautiful,  su- 
perior, unattainable  as  she  is,  sorely  the 
whole  devotion  of  a  life  must  count  for  some* 
thing— aurely  God  will  not  permit  a  human 
being  to  sacri^pe  his  very  soul  in  yain. 
(Fol^ !  lolly !  Onglht  I  not  to  have  knovm 
that  this  veiy  wonhip  was  idolatry,  blaaph»* 
my  of  the  boldest  to  offer  the  creatore  a  tth- 
bttte  that  belongii  only  to  the  Creator — to 
daM  to  call  on  His  name  in  witness. of  nay 
mad  rebellion  and  ^Ualoyalty?)  Sorely  I 
sfaiiU  somC'  day  succeed,  or  fall  %  vietim  to 
that  whUi  I  ftel  toonvinoel  mnsi  be  tbe 
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vbole  aim  and  end  of  my  existence.  Yee,  I 
will  coDBult  my  kind  old  fiither — I  will  de- 
clare mjwlf  at.  oDce  hooestly  to  Sir  Harry. 
ifler  all,  I  too  am  a  gentleman ;  I  have  tid- 
ents ;  I  infill  make  my  way  ;  with  such  a  goal 
in  view  I  can  do  any  thing ;  there  is  no  la- 
bor I  would  shrink  from,  no  danger  I  should 
fear  to  faee,  with  Constance  as  the  prize  of 
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my  Buooeas ;  "  and  I  reaohed  the  old  worn- 
out  gates  of  Alton  Grange  repeating  to  my- 
self several  of  those  well-known  adages  that 
have  so  many  premature  and  ill-advised  at- 
tempts to  answer  for — "  Fortune  favors  the 
bold ;  "  "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady ;  " 
"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,'*  Soo. 


LoiroEyiTT,    attd    khb    Tbahbhissioit    ov 
KiowLiDGB  THRonoH  VBW  LiNK& — ^Blay  not 
the  subject  of  longevity,  which  has  been  nleas- 
antly  treated  by  many  of  your  correspondents, 
be  illustrated 'by  the  instance  of  Lettice,  Conn- 
tess  of  Leicester  7    She  was  bom  in  1639,  or  at 
latest  in  1540,  and  was  consequently   seven 
years  old  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.    She 
my  yery  well  have  had  a  recollection  of  the 
bluff  monarch  who  cut  off  the  head  of  .her 
great-aant,  Anne  Boleyn.    During  the  reign  of 
Sdward  VI.  the  young  Lettice  was  still  a  girl, 
bat  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  her  father,  was  about 
tbe  Court,  and  Lettice,  no  doubt,  saw  and  was 
leqnainted  with  the  youthful  sovereign.    The 
raocesaion  of  Mary  threw  the  &mily  of  Lettice 
into  the  shade.    As  a  relative  of  the  Bole3ms, 
ttd  the  chiki  of  a  Puritan,  she  could  eneot  no 
uTor  from  the  daughter  of  Catherine  or  Arra- 
gon,  but  Mary  and  Philip  were  doubtless  per- 
|CDAll7  Imown  to  her.    At  Elizabeth's  accession 
^ice  was  in  her  eighteenth  year,  and  in  all 
|be  beauty   of  opening   womanhood.     About 
1566,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  she  was  married 
to  the  young  Walter  Devereuz,  Viscount  Here- 
ferd,  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1572.    He  died 
m  1576,  and  in  1678  his  beautifhl  Countess  was 
"netly  married  to  Robert  Dudley,  Eaii  of  Lei- 
eater.    The  great  &vorite  died  in  1688,  and 
vithia  the  year  of  her  weeds  Lettke  was  again 
Bivried  to  an  unthrifty  knight   of  doubtful 
character.  Sir  Christopher  Blount    In  1601, 
I<ttice  became  a  widow  for  the  third  time :  her 
luiaband  was  a  party  ta  the  treasonable  madness 
1^  her  son,  and  both  suffered  on  the  scaflfold. 
each  accumulated  troubles  would  have  sufficed 
to  kill  an  ordinary  woman,  but  Lettice  retired 
to  Drayton  Baseet,  and  lived  on  in  spite  of  her 
fonowa    In  James'  time  her  connections  were 
ifl  favor.    She  oame  up  to  London  to  share  the 
■iQiles  of  the  new  dynasty,  and  to  contest  for 
Iter  position  as  Countess  of  Leicester  agunst 
the  **  base-bom  "  son  of  her  predecessor  in  the 
^*8  aiieotioDs.    At  James'  death  she  had  at- 
f>iaed  the  §j»  of  eighty-five,  with  faoulties  un- 
impaiied.    We  may  imagine  that  she  was  intro- 
daoed  to -the  new  sovereign.    The  grandmother 
of  the  Eftrls  of  Holland  and  Wur^ick,  and  the 
^tion  of  half  the  Court,  would  naturally  at- 
tract the  attention  and  share  the  courtesies  of 
^  liTely  Henrietta  and  the   grave,  stately, 
imaX  Charles.    He  was  the  8ix&  English  sov- 
o^gn  (or  the  seventh  if  Philip  be  counted) 
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whom  she  had  seen.    The  last  ftw  years  of  her. 
life  were  passed  at  Drayton  : 

<*  Where  she  spent  her  days  so  well. 
That  to  her  the  better  sort 
Came  as  to  an  holy  court. 
And  the  poor  that  lived  near 
Dearth  nor  famine  could  not  fear 
WhUstsheUved." 

Until  within  a  year  or  two  of  he/  death,  we 
are  told  that  she  '<  could  yet  walk  a  mile  of  a 
morning. "  She  died  on  Christmas  day  in  1684, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

Lettice  was  one  of  a  long-lived  race.  Her 
father  lived  till  1596,  and  one  of  her  brothers 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-six,  and  another  that 
of  ninety-nine. 

There  is  nothing  incredible,  or  even  very 
extraordinary,  in  the  age  attained  by  the  Coun- 
tess Lettice,  as  in  some  others  of  the  cases 
quoted  by  your  correspondents,  but  even  her 
years  will  produce  curious  results  if  applied  le 
the  subject  of  possible  transmission  of  knowl- 
edge through  few  links.  I  will  give  one  exam- 
ple :  D^. 'Johnson,  who  was  born  in  1709,  might 
have  known  a  person  who  had  seen  the  Countess 
Lettice.  If  there  are  not  now,  there  were 
amongst  us  within  the  last  three  oi^  four  years, 
persons  who  knew  Dr.  Johnson.  There  might 
therefore,  be  only  two  links  between  ourselves 
and  the  Countess  Lettice,  who  saw  Henry  VHI^ 
— JVb/et  qnd  Queriet. 


TwxuTR  *  Dat    at    St.    Jamis*. — ^In    iil&- 
Lady*$  Magazifu  for  1760  is  the  following :: 

«  Sunday  6.  Jan.  Jbeing  twelfth  day,  and)  an 
collar  and  offering,  dur  at  St  James',  his  Ma-. 
jesty,  preceded    by  the  heralds,  pursuivants, 
&0v,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  Thi8tlev.and 
Bath,  in  the  collars  of  their  respective  oEdera, 
went  to  the  Royal  chapel  at  St.  James', and' 
ofiered  gold,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  iat  iii^ 
taticn  of  the  eastern  Magi  offiaring  to  ear  Sa-  ■ 
viour." 

1.  When  was  this  custom  given  up  7 

2.  Was  inoense  burnt  in  the  ohapeb  at'  that> 
time? 

[The  custom  is  not  yet  given  np.    Ittegeld; 
myrrh,   and    firankinoense  are   still   offteied. 
They  are  presented  in  small  silk  bags^^^-JWisa. 
and  Qiiertea. 
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TO  SOUTHERN  STATESMAN. 

Bayino. always  been  opposed  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  qpestion  of  Slavery,  out  of  its 
own  region, — ^believing  it  too  momentous  in 
all  its  aspects  to  be  dealt  with  by  strangers, 
•^we  do  not  intend  to  alter  our  policy  now. 
Bat  as  the  present  rulers  of  the  South,  re- 
versing the  wise  policy  which  so  long  pre- 
vailed there,  now  insist  upon  making  the 
question  a  national  one,  we  do  not  see  how 
it  can  b»  prevented*  As  the  only  apparent 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  restoring  unity  of 
feeling,  we  beg  leave,  once  for  all,  to  submit 
to  brethren  Of  the  land  of  Washington, 
Pinckney,  Lowndes  and  Leigh, — a  scheme 
which  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
which  is  conceived  in  an  humble,  charitable, 
■ational  spirit. 

The  irst  public  matter  in  which  the  Editor 
•f  the  Living  Age  was  engaged,  was  to 
resist,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  policy 
•f  <*  Protection,"  afterwards  calledby  Henry 
Clay  the  ''American  System."  In  this  he 
followed  the  principles  of  the  masters  of 
political  science,  so  well  expounded  by 
Daniel  Webster,  and  acted  with  the  emi- 
nent men  of  the  South.  He  mentions  this, 
that  he  may  appeal  affectionately,  for  old 
acquaintance  sake,  to  the  *<  union-men " 
with  whom  he  labored,  and  e^en  to  the 
**  Nullifiers,"  whom  disappointment  after- 
wards made  disloyal/for  a  careful  and  candid 
eonsideration  of  the  proposition  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  people  of  the  North 
by  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt, — a  name  associated  in 
all  memories  with  Peace, — and  who  has  re- 
turned from  scattering  '*  Olive  Leaves ''  in 
foreign  parts,  to  lift  the  Olive  Branch  in  this 
great  domestic  quarrel.  Daring  the  last  six 
months  he  has  <*  presented  this  plan  in 
nearly  all  the  considerable  towns  in  the  Free 
States,  having  travelled  at  least  ten  thousand 
miles  for  that  object.  Every  where  it  has 
been  received  with  extraordinary  favor  by 
men  of  all  parties."  It  will  be  recollected, 
hy  some  of  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Webster 
proclaimed  his  readiness  to  emancipate  the 
slaves  at  the  national  expense,  whenever 
their  owners  should  desire  it. 

Mr.  Burritt  obtained  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  Maasaohusetts,  the  use  of 
their  hall  for  a  lecture  upon  this  sulyeot. 
We  Ibtened  to  him  with  attention,  and  were 
«arpriaed  to  hear  a  reaUy  practical  plan  for 


turning  the  great  evil  into  great  good*  It  is 
delightful  to  find  a  ''platform,"  on  which 
this,  hitherto  bitter  question,  can  be  discussed 
with  all  the  eamestoess  of  mighty  truth,— 
and  yet  with  brotherly  love.  Love  is  the 
great  solvent.  ,  There  is  nothing  so  bad  which 
love  to  God  and  man  cannot  convert  into 
good. 

The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Burritt  treats  the 
matter,  is  truly  Christian.  His  humility  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  Northern  complicity, 
must  open  the  conscience  of  many  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  to  this  truth.  What  he 
proposes  should. be  done  is  really  great  and 
magnanimous— -but  is  no  more  than  is  justly 
due  from  the  North. 

Not  a  single  voice  have  we  heard  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  proposal.  Some  say  ."  What 
can  be  done  with  the  Negroes?  You  most 
take  them  away?"  Not  so.  They  are 
needed  just  where  they  are.  The  day  when 
Virginia  shall  decree  emancipation  will  send 
a  flood  of  men  with  capital  into  her  counties, 
which  will  employ  all  her  laborers,  and  call 
for  more.  At  the  North  vre  pay  the  roughest 
laboring  men  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  great  influx  from 
Europe,  there  are  not  enough. 

Consider  some  of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  to  the  Southern  States : 

1.  An  increase'  in  political  power— ^for 
they  will  then  be  entitled  under  the  Conati* 
tutioi^  to  count  ail  their  colored  population 
in  the  apportionment  of  their  votes  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  instead  of  tkree^ 
fifths  of  them,  as  at  present. 

2.  They  will  be  paid  for  their  laborers^ 
and  yet  will  retain  them  without  any  loaa 
whatever.  For  the  additional  cost  of  their 
hire  will  be  fully  made  up  by  their  more 
diligent  labor. 

3.  A  flood  of  prosperity  shown  in  the  rise 
of  land,  and  in  the  conversion  to  profitable 
use  of  the  natural  advantages,  almost  n&. 
equalled,  of  many  of  the  States  of  that 
region,  will  draw  countless  millions  of  capi- 
tal from  the  North  and  from  Barope«— which 
will  increase  from  year  to  year  this  prosper- 
ity. 

4.  They  will  share  with  the  whole  nation, 
the  honor,  influence  and  strength  which  the 
regenerated  nation  will  command  throughout 
the  world. 

•   Let  the  Statesmen  of  the  South,  to  whozn 
this  leadership  belongs,  raise  this  truly  Nar- 
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tiooal  Qneation,  and  see  how  the  great  heart 
of  the  North  will  sastaiir  it ! 
We  proceed  to  copy,  by  permisBion,  part 

of  a  late  pamphlet.* 

•  •  •  •  # 

PoflseniDg  all  these  present  and.prospectWe 
dements  of  power,  it  is  natural  and  inevita- 
ble, that  the  American  citisen,  at  home  and 
abroad,  should  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
whta  his  country  can  do  a  great  thing  before 
the  nations,   should  it  put  forth  all    the 
Btreogth  of  its  Samson  sinews.    The  Govem- 
BMAtB  and  people  of  Europe  peroieve  and 
admit  this  capacity  of  the  American  Union, 
and  frequently  call  it  the  mighty  Republic  of 
the  Western  World.    In  a  vrord,  there  seems 
to  be  an  expectation  prevalent  throughout 
Christendom  that  our  nation  will  soon  do 
some  fnreat  thing ;  that  it  will  show  all  the 
giant  strength  of  its  young  manhood  in  eome 
vast  Qodertaking.    It  has  stood  qoietly  by 
and  seen  the  foremost  Powers  of  Europe  put 
forth  their  strength  in  a  tremendous  war,  in 
which  at  least  700,000  human  beings  were 
aacrifioed,  and  $l,500,000s000  lavished  upon 
the  work  of  h  uman  destruction .  England  has 
exfwnded  $500,000,000  in  the  vague  and 
fmitlesB  struggle ;  France  as  much  more;  and 
Rofiia  an  almost  equal  sum.    It  is  now  the 
tarn  of  this  great  continental  family  of  States 
to  do  something  large — something  to  en* 
hanoe  its  estimation   in  the  eyes  of  the 
world;  to  increase  its  political  power  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  strengthen  and  per- 
petonte  its  bonds  of  union.     What  shall  it 
do  to  secure  these  objects?    Shall  it  go  to 
war  with  a  coalition  of  European  Powers? 
Aviotorioua  conflict  with  a  world  in  arms 
woald  not  be  ao  glorious  in  the  estimation  of 
the  other  nations  of   Christendom,  as  the 
eitirpation  of  that  grSlit  domestic  foe,  which 
m  arraying  one  section  of  the  JRepublio  in 
the  bittereet  antagonism  to  the  other,  and 
filling  it  with  the  malignant  breathings  of 
aalioe  and  mutiny.    The  system  of  Slavery 
ia  anv  emeny  which  imperils  the  life  of  our 
beloved  Union  far  more  than  a  world  of 
foreign  foes  oould  do.    It  turns  its  harmonies 
into  grating  discords.    It  engulfs  its  frater- 
nities in  a  sea  of  fierce  and  endless  agitation. 
It  is  pitting  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
ooontry  agpiinst  each  other  in  a  struffgle 
embittered  with  every  element  of  strife.    The 
halls  of  that  Federal  Congress,  which  should 
ispresBnt  the  unity  of  the  Natipn,  echo  for 
BHsion  after  session  with  fiery  and  inflaming 
ipeeches,  harsh  invective,  cutting  retorts  and 
tiants  that  ating  and  poison  the  wound  they 

*A  Plan  of  Brotherly  Copcartntrtkip  of  ikt 
North  cmd  South,  for  the  peaceful  extinction  of 
Btavery,  By  £luia  BnrritL  Price  Ten  Centa. 
Dtyton  and  Bwdick,  Kew  York. 
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make.  In  ecclesiastical  aonembltes,  at  the 
meetings  of  benevolent  or  educational  socie- 
ties, even  in  social  circles  at  private  houses, 
the  ^reat  disturber  is  present  to  stir  up  dis- 
sension. Wherever  "  the  sons  of  God  come 
together,"  or  the  sons  of  men,  this  Satan  of 
discord  is  sure  to  come  with  them.  Hardly  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  even  a  school-mas- 
ter can  be  settled  over  a  congregation  or 
school.  North  or  South, -without  starting  up 
this  evil  genius.  Not  a  square  mile  of  Tana 
can  be  brought  into  the  Union  without  a 
struggle  between  slaver^  and  freedom. 
Threatenings  of  disunion  and  civil  war,  and 
other  disasters  attending  the  breaking  up  of 
this  great  confederation,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  frequent  and  familiar.  There  ia 
no  ingenuity  nor  power  in  human  legislation 
that  can  silence  or  stay  the  tempest  of  these 
angry  dissensions  until  their  source  shall  be 
extinguished.  They  will  wax  louder  and 
fiercer,  from  year  tQ  year,  in  spittf'  of  all 
compromises  and  concessions.  God  himself 
cannot  make  peace  with  slavery,  nor  can  He 
give  peace  to  this  nation,  while  it  exists 
within  its  borders.  It  will  go  on,  *'  casting 
up  mire  and  dirt,"  and  foaming  with  fun- 
OUB  contortions  under  the  awakening  con- 
science of  the  surrounding  world.  All  the 
efibrts  to  confine  it  to  tne  space  which  it 
now  blights  with  its  curse,  will  only  make 
its  rage  more  desperate.  More  than  eighty 
years  of  the  nation  *s  life  have  passed  away, 
and  we  have  no  union  yet.  Apparently  we 
are  further  from  it  than  ever.  The  recent 
events  in  Congress  and  Kansas  denote,  be- 
yond all  foregoing  transactions,  how  wide 
and  deep  the  abyss  has  grown  that  divides 
the  North  and  oouth.  There  are  no  two 
independent  Powers  in  Europe  seemingly 
in  such  danger  of  deadly  collision  as  these 
two  sections  of  our  Republic.  Their  crimi- 
nations and  recriminations,  are  growing 
more  and  more  malignant  and  bitter ;  and 
bloodshed  and  civil  war  are  threatened,  and 
expected  in  some  quarters,  with  but  a  slight 
show  of  affliction  at  the  catastrophe.  It 
would  be  a  mockery  of  every  honest  concep- 
tion of  political  harmony,  to  call  this  con- 
dition of  things  a  Union,  We  never  had  a 
greater  variety  of  political  organisations 
than  at  this  moment.  But  not  one  of  them 
pretends  to  present  a  plan  or  platform  that 
shall  bridge  this  broad  abyss  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  unite  them  in  the 
oneness  of  fraternal  fellowship.  Not  one  of 
them  proposes  to  put  its  hand  upon  the  only 
source  of  the  nation *s  disease  and  eradicate 
it  root  and  branch.  **  Non-extension  "  will 
never  work  out  the  noii*existence  of  slavery. 
It  has  already  grasped  nearly  every  acre  of 
this  continent  on  which  it  can  live ;  and  hai 
territory  enough  without  Esnias  for  fifteen 
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mttlioDS  of  slaves,  if  it  were  peopled  with 
as  many  of  them  per  square  mile  as  South 
Carolina. 

Such  is  the  insidious  enemy  thai  is  sap- 
ping the  foundations  of  our  beloved  Union, 
and  threatening  it  with  dissolution  and  utter 
destruction.  All  that  is  precious  in  its 
taistence  may  depart,  like  a  human  soul, 
leaving  its  physical  form  apparently  intieiot. 
It  is  not  the  legislative  inter-linking  of 
thirty-one  States  by  the  bonds  of  the 
national  Constitution  or  Congress  that 
breathes  life  into  the  Union,  and  keeps  it 
throbbing  within  its  bosom  with  healthful 
pulsations ;  any  more  than  it  is  the  physical 
mechanism  of  the  human  body  that  creates 
and  perpetuates  in  it  the  living  spirit  which 
animates  the  whole.  It  is  not  the  federal 
mechanism  by  which  these  States  are  con- 
nected that  can  perpetuate  that  social  exist- 
ence so  dear  to  every  American  patriot.  A 
iivine  spirit  of  brotherly  love  ana  sympathy, 
which  laws'  can  neither  create  nor  preserve, 
must  be  kept  burning  and  beating  within 
the  heart  of  the  corporate  nation.  A  senti' 
ment  of  oneness  must  prevade  its  members  in 
every  contingency  and  crisis  of  its  experi- 
ence. Fraternal  memories  and  affinities, 
kindly  and  spontaneous  leanings  of  the 
heart  toward  each  other  must  under-breathe, 
over-act  and  out-run  all  federal  legislation 
and  relationships  in  making  them  *'  diverse 
like  the  waves,  out  one  like  the  sea."  This 
spirit  is  the  living  soul  of  the  Union.  In 
his  own  and  other  lands,  the  true  American 
thus  regards  it.  He  dwells  most  fondly  and 
frequently  upon  those  choice  passages  of  his 
country's  history  which  have  been  most 
brightly  illuminated  by  the  manifestations 
of  this  spirit.  The  lon^  trial  and  struggle 
of  the  Revolution ;  the  heroic  partnerships 
in  Buflfering  and  privation  which  endeared 
the  *'  Old  Thirteen "  to  each  other,  and 
enriched  them  with  common  and  immortal 
memories ;  these  oonstitute*to  his  mind  the 
vital  bonds  that  hold  this  great  family  of 
States  together  b^  ligaments  stronger  than 
all  the  letters  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  laws.  All  the  external  enemies  which 
the  nation  has  confronted,  from  the  first  day 
of  its  recognized  existence,  have  aimed  their 
weapons  merely  at  its  physical  constitution. 
They  essayed  only  to  destroy  its  political 
organism .  Their  efforts  tended  to  stmigtfaen 
its  inner  life ;  to  attach  its  federal  members 
to  each  other  by  new  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
brotherhood.  ^But  slavery  strikes  immedi- 
ately at  the  vital  principle,  at  the  very  soul 
of  the  Union.  This  it  threatens  to  extin-^ 
guisb,  leaving  the  frame-work  of  the  great 
confederacy  lying  as  lifeless  on  the  site  of 
its  structure  as  thirty-one  chain  links  of  iron 
coiled  on  the  testy  earth.    It  has  already 
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made  deplorable  progress  in  this  surrepti- 
tious and  fatal  work.  The  criBis  has  come 
— the  time  for  united  and  irresistible  action. 
How  shall  .this  monstrous  domestic  enemy  be 
met  and  conquered !  Just  as  the  gigantic 
foe  of  the  young  Republic  was  met  in  1776 
—by  the  most  l>rotherly  and  energetic  co- 
operation of  all  sections  of  the  Union ;  in 
that  sentiment  of  oneness  to  which  the  men 
of  the  Revolution  left  the  red  tokens  of 
their  devotion  on  the  battle-fields  of  a  seven 
years'  war. 

The  utter  extirpation  of  Slavery  from 
American  soil,  should  be  achieved  in  a  way 
and  in  a  spirit  that  should  attach  all  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  to  each  other  l^ 
stronger  bonds  than  had  ever  existed  between 
them ;  which  sljonid  bequeath  to  their 
numerous  posterity  of  States  a  rich  legacy  of 
precious  memories,  deepening  and  perpetu- 
ating their  sense  of  relationship,  as  co-heirs 
of  the  noblest  chapters  of  American  history. 
There  is  a  magnanimous  and  glorious  way 
by  which  this  terrible  evil  in  our  midst  may 
be  removed,  so  as  to  produce  these  happy 
associations  and  results.  That  isj  by  a  fra- 
tmal  union  and  co-operation  of  all  the  States 
•of  our  Republic  in  emancipating  it  fully  and 
forever  from  this  destructive  system,  at  what- 
ever cost  it  may  be  peacefully  and  honorably 
effected.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  co-part- 
nership is  indispensable  to  the  work«  for  its 
achievement  will  require  the  concentrated 
energies  of  the  mightiest  nation  ever  erected 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  When  we  come  to 
the  final  tug  of  an  undertaking,  the  like  of 
which  no  nation  on  earth  ever  accomplished, 
no  State,  town  or  village,  from  California  to 
Canada ,  can  be  spared .  Every  praying  heart 
and  willing  hand  will  be  needed  for  the  grand 
effort. 

There  is  but  one  wA^  by  which  the  whole 
nation  can  take  upon  its  shoulders  the  total 
extinction  of  slavery.  That  is,  by  compen- 
sating the  slave  holders,  out  of  the  public 
treasury  or  the  public  domain,  for  the  act  of 
manumission. 

Let  us  face  the  cost  of  this  vast  pecuniary 
transaction  at  the  outset.  Would  Uie  under- 
taking devolve  a  burden  upon  the  nation 
which  would  exceed  its  financial  abili^,  and 
prove  onerous  to  its  population  7  Taking 
all  the  slaves  in  the  Union,  young  and  old, 
sick  and  disabled,  $250  per  head  must  be 
admitted  as  an  equitable  average  priee. 
Three  miUiotis  and  a  half,  at  this  valuation, 
would  amount  to  $875,000,000;  a  mach 
smaller  sum  than  England  and  France  ex- 
pended in  the  recent  war  with  Russia.  J5ven 
suppose,  what  could  hardly  be  possible,  that 
all  the  Southern  States  would  accept  this 
pecuniary  consideration,  and  emancipate 
their  slaves  simultaneously  and  at  once,  the 
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annual  interest  of  the  whole  amount  would 
be  $52,500,000  at  6  per  cent.  This  interest 
would  not  be  half  the  sum  appropriated 
e? ery  ^ear  by  Great  Britain  to  her  army  and 
navy  in  time  of  peace.  If  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  nation  continue  to  increase 
at  the  ratio  of  the  last  ten  years,  its  ordinary 
revenue  must  reach  $100,000,000,  in  1860, 
and  advance  by  several  millions  annually 
after  that  date.  Thus,  if  emancipation  took 
effect  in  1860,  the  natural  income  of  the 
nation  would  yield  about  $50,000,000,  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  Government, 
besides  the  interest  of  the  debt  contracted 
for  freeing  the  country  from  slavery.  With 
due  economy,  the  people  would  be  burdened 
with  no  more  taxation  than  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  Free  States  ought  to  be  moved  by  a 
sense  of  high  moral  obligation,  as  well  as 
considerations  of  enlightened  expediency,  not 
only  to  accept,  but  to  offer  this  mode  of  ex- 
terminating that  perilous  evil  which  is  slowly 
eating  through  the  life-strings  of  the  Union. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  North  partici- 
])ated  in  the  inhuman  traffic  that  planted 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States  with  all  the 
unscrupulous  greed  of  gain  that  marks  the 
cbattelization  of  human  beings.  After  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  A&ica  was  sup- 
pressed, a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Free  States,  up  to  1840,  resisted  all  active 
opposition  to  Slavery  with  more  persecuting 
zeal  than  tbe  Itfnd-owner^  of  Eneland  mani- 
fested against  the  movement  for  the  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws.  Pulpit,  Press  and  Plat- 
form, from  Maine  to  Missouri,  seemed  almost 
unanimous  in  the  determination  to  silence  all 
agitation  of  the  subject.  The  few  men  and 
women  who  had  the  nerve  of  truth  and 
righteousness  to  denounce  the  system  as  a 
sin  and  curse,  were  branded  with  obloquy, 
and  regarded  as  outlaws  or  fanatics,  equally 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
church  and  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Hardly 
twenty  years  have  elapsed,  since  thev  were 
mobbed  under  tbe  winaows  of  Fanueil  Hall. 
Within  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  at  its 
eve-tide  length,  thev  were  hunted  like  felons, 
and  worse  than  felons,  by  their  own  fellow 
citizens. 

For  the  first  half  century  of  the  nation's 
life,  the  prejudice  against  color  in  the  North 
was  80  general,  implacable  and  tyrannical, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  African  race  so  de- 
grading and  oppressive,  that  a  candid  mind 
would  have  been  obliged  to  infer,  tlmt  the 
Tictims  of  such  dispositions  and  deportment 
vere  regarded  as  only  fitted  for  slavery. 
Even  at  this  moment,  one  or  two  of  the  Free 
States  have  **  Black  Laws  "  in  force,  which 
exclude  from  their  borders  a  free  colored  man, 
AS  if  he  were  worse  than  the  leper  once  com- 
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pelled  to  wander  outside  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  which  virtually  sells  him  as  a  brute, 
if  he  persists  in  his  attempt  to  make  himself 
a  humble  and  honest  home  in  the  obscurest 
corner  of  their  vast  and  thinly-peopled  ter- 
ritory. In  still  a  large  number  of  Korthern 
States,  one  of  which  boasts  its  Charter  Oak, 
and  two  hundred  years  of  Puritan  nurture 
in  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  the  slightest 
tinge  of  African  blood  drives  a  very  saint 
in  virtue  from  the  ballot  box,  and  forbids 
him  that  right  of  suffrage  which  the  most 
vicious  foreigner  may  easily  obtain.  . 

For  fifty  years,  the  most  able  and  astute 
defenders  of  Slavery  have  been  Northern 
men  residing  in  the  South.  They  have 
filled  many  of  its  pulpits,  and  the  editorial 
chairs  of  its  piblic  press.  They  have  made 
their  way  to  the  helm  of  its  commercial  en- 
terprise and  literary  institutions.  They  have 
become  its  teading  merchants,  speculators 
and  factors.  They  have  supplied  nearly  all 
its  school  teachers ;  thus  commanding  the 
current  of  popular  education.  Having  a 
character  to  establish,  as  *<  Northern  men 
with  Southern  principles,*'  they  have  far 
outrun  the  native  slaveholders  themselves  in 
zeal  for  slavery.  They  have  elaborated  the 
most  subtle  and  wicked  arguments  to  sustain 
it.  Many  of  them  have  exhibited  an  inge- 
nuity in  distorting  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
this  end,  which  Southern  born  theologians 
have  never  been  able  to  eaual.  The  most 
heartless  sophistries  to  make  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  sanction 
**  the  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  South, 
have  been  the  inventions  of  men  born  in  the 
highest  latitudes  of  civil  liberty  in  the  North. 
Thousands  of  them  have  become  slave-owners 
on  their  own  account,  and  thousands  more 
hireling  and  relentless  drivers  of  slaves  for 
others.  By  correspondence  and  social  inter- 
course, ihej  have  kept  up  among  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  the  Free  States,  a  count- 
less standing  army  of  apologists  for  the 
system,  of  almost  equal  zeal  and  bitterness. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  the  North  has 
been  a  commercial  and  equal  partner  with 
the  South  in  all  the  material  values  or  pecu- 
niary results  produced  by  slavery.  In  the 
first  place,  the  great  southern  staples,  Cotton, 
Tobacco  and  Rice,  with  their  vast  valuation, 
constituting  virtually  the  commercial  cur- 
rency between  America  and  Europe,  have 
mostly  passed  through  the  hands  of  Northern 
merchants  and  factors,  enriching  them  with 
lucrative  profits.  Then  slavery  rendered  the 
Southern  States  dependent  upon  the  North 
for  all  the  manufactured  articles  they  used ; 
from  parlor  books  to  kitchen  brooms,  from 
beaver  hats  for  the  master  to  the  coarsest 
chip  hats  for  the  slave ;  from  pen-knives  to 
ploughs.    Nearly  all  the*  gooos  they  used 
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vereeither  manufactured  or  imported  for  them 
by  the  North.  Their  teas,  eoffeee  and  other 
foreign  productions  Either  came*  to  them 
through  X^ew  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston, 
or  were  brought  to  them  direct  from  across  the 
sea  in  Northern  ships.  The  factories  and  ships 
of  the  Eastern  States  and  the  fertile  prairie 
lands  of  the  West,  teemed  with  the  industrial 
activities  which  these  important  staples  em- 
ployed and  rewarded.  What  three  millions 
of  slaves  grew  under  the  lash  in  the  South, 
made  a  continuous  and  profitable  business 
for  at  least  twice  that  number  of  freemen  in 
the  North.  The  latter,  by  that  species  of 
compromise  for  which  it  has  been  distineu- 
ishea,  grasped  at  the  lion's  share  of  the  divi- 
dends of  this  commercial  partnership.  It 
coveted  to  sell  to  the  SouUiem  States,  far 
more  than  it  purchased  from  them.  If  they 
would  only  consent  to  a  high  protective 
tariff,  which  would  give  tha|r  market  for 
manufactures  exclusively  to  the  North,  anti- 
slavery  agitation  in  the  Free  States  should  be 
put  down  and  extinguished.  The  mobbing 
of  ''abolition  agitators"  in  Boston,  New 
Tork,  Philadelphia  and  other  Northern  cities 
was  a  part  of  this  business  transaction — ^a 
small  instalment  of  the  purchase  price  of 
Protection.  Each  of  these  acts  of  violence 
was  one  of  the  pieces  of  silver  paid  for 
Southern  trade.  Take  it  all  in  all,  probably 
two-thirds  of  "  all  the  wealth  that  sinews 
bought  and  sold'*  have  produced  on  this 
continent,  have  accrued  to  the  States  north 
of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line,  as  the  pecu- 
niary result  of  their  silent  partnership  in  the 

system  of  human  bondage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

fl 

By  popular  sentiment,  commercial  part- 
nership, religious  communion,  and  legisla- 
tive action,  the  Free  States  have  lived  in 
guilty  complicity  with  the  system  of  slaveij 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Kepublic.  It  is 
far  too  late  for  them  to  cleanse  their  gar- 
ments of  the  stains  of  that  guilt  by  the 
flames  and  fumigation  of  indignant  emotion. 
Tears  of  repentance  only  can  do  the  work, 
followed  by  acts  proving  it  to  be  sincere  and 
honest.  It  is  in  vain  for  them  to  plead  that 
the  seductions  of  the  slave-power  were  too 
strong  for  their  love  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness ;  to  charge  upon  the  tempter  their  own 
lack  of  virtue.  The  mother  of  our  race 
ventured  to  present  this  plea  in  extenuation 
of  her  guilt,  and  to  saddle  her  sin  upon  the 
serpent.  But  the  God  of  justice  did  not 
accept  it ;  nor  will  He  in  the  case  of  the 
Free  States  against  the  South.  Before  His 
holy  eyes,  before  all  the  civilised  communi- 
ties of  mankind  around  us,  their  long  and 
ag^vated  participation  in  slavery  has 
nationalized  it ;  has  dravm  it  to  the  bosom 
of  the  whole  Union  as  with  a  cart  rope.    In 


view  of  this  wicked  complicity,  the  aystem 
has  been  umeetionaUxed,  and  allowed  to  cast 
as  dark  a  shadow  on  the  highest  hill  top  of 
Vermont. as  upon  the  lowest  rice  swamp  of 
Carolina.  Before  God  and  man,  the  North 
deserves  to  be  fined  heavily  for  its  dereliction 
of  duty  to  freedom.  It  deserves  it  richly, 
as  an  act  of  penal  justice  to  humanity.  It 
should  be  made  to  pay  its  share  of  the  coat 
of  extinguishing  slavery,  whatever  pecuniary 
expense  it  may  involve. 
.  Motives  of  enlightened  patriotism,  as  well 
as  of  justice  and  necessity,  should  unite  all 
sections  of  the  Republic  m  the  annihilation 
of  its  only  enemy,  which  endangers  its 
existence,  destroys  its  unity,  «nd  paralyzes 
its  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  world. 
All  the  powers  of  Europe  arrayed  in  arms 
against  the  American  Union  could  not  sub- 
ject it  to  the  peril  in  which  it  lives  by  foster^ 
mg  in  its  heart  the  everlasting  antagonism 
and  weakness  of  slavery.  All  other  sources 
of  sectional  jealousy  and  controversy  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  swallowed  up  in 

this  great  seething  gulf  of  discord. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  measure  short  of  the  total  extinction 
of  slavery  can  establish  a  Union  on  this 
Continent  worth  saving;  and  that  is  an 
achievement  beyond  the  power  of  any  sec- 
tion, or  sectional  ^arty,  though  it  should 
enrol  in  its  ranks  every  voter  north  of  Maaon 

and  Dixon's  I^ne. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  extinction  of  slavery  would  make  the 
nation  a  mighty  and  multitudinous  unit- 
one  in  interest,  one  in  sentiment  and  public 
policy.  The  power  of  its  attraction  would 
be  increased  ten  fold;  attachinz  State  to 
State  by* new  bonds  of  brotherhood,  and 
drawing  into  its  embrace,  by  the  peaceful 
ties  of  sympathy,  all  the  North  American 
populations  that  now  surround  it.  We 
should  have  no  more  "  Missouri  Compro- 
mises," Fugitive  Slave  Bills,  or  Nebraska 
Bills.  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  would  be 
erased  forever.  The  birth  and  introduction 
of  a  new  State  would  be  a  common  and 
Mual  gladness  to  all  sections  of  the  Union. 
We  should  have  no  more  balance  of  power 
questions  connected  with  the  annexation  of 
neighboring  States,  desirous  of  casting  in 
their  lot  with  us  as  a  nation.  On  whatever 
side  they  should  gravitate  into  the  Union, 
they  would  be  wekome  to  North  and  South, 
East  and  West. 

We  ought  to  exterminate  slavery  at  once, 
at  whatever  pecuniary  expense  it  might  in> 
volve,  as  an  act  of  enlightened  policy  to- 
wards the  other  nations  of  Christendom.  In 
the  midst  of  these  revolutions  and  uptam- 
ings  in  the  world,  America  cannot  aflfoid  to 
hug  slavery  to  her  bosom  another  twentj-fiva 
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ywn.  She  eoBDot  afford  to  let  the  clanking 
of  its  fetters  drown  the  speech  of  tboee 
great  principles  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  at  a  time  like  the  present. 
Ko  human  mind  could  conceive  what  Amer- 
ica might  do  for  the  world  in  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  what*  hand  of  help 
Bbe  might  extend  to  prostrate  and  despairing 
peoples:  what  burning  beacons  she  might 
raise  along  their  pathway  to  civil  freedom, 
if  she  would  but  now  arise  In  her  united 
mi^ht,and  put  away  from  her  the  sin,  shame 
and  Bohism  of  slavery. 

For  even  the  material  well  being  of  the 
Union,  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  annuftl 
interest  of  a  thousand  millions  of  dollan, 
rather  than  to  permit  slavery  to  have  a  lease 
to  live  another  fifty  years  on  this  Continent. 
The  nation  would  make  money  by  its  im- 
mediate extinction,  even  at  that  cost.  The 
.  enrse  which  degrades  human  labor,  and 
palsies  its  sinews,  would  be  lifted  from  fifteen 
of  the  largest  States  of  the  Republic.  Their 
vast  asricaltural  and  mineral  resources 
would  be  developed  to  a  wealth  beyond  com- 
pQtation.  The  barrier  which  has  so  long 
shut  oat  from  their  midst  the  enriching 
hidostry  of  free  sinews,  would  be  leveled  to 
the  ground  ;  and  they  would  soon  be  filled 
with  energetic  and  intelligent  populations 
from  the  Free  States  and  from  EuA>pe.  The 
increased  value  of  their  lands  would  aug- 
ment the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation.  Buy 
off  slavery  at  once  ;  foreclose  its  lease,  \nd 
the  Public  Revenue  would  doubtless  reach 
$100,000,000  per  annum  in  ten  years,  and 
constantly  increase  beyond  that  period, 
without  indadlng  the  income  from  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

The  only  possible  way  by  whfch  the  Free 
States  can  acquire  the  right  to  legislate  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the 
Union,  is  by  compensating  the  s&vebolders 
of  the  Soutli  for  the  act  of  manumission. 
If  all  the  British  Provinces  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  all  Mexico,  should  become  part  and 
^reel  of  this  Republic,  and  surround  the 
hoQth  with  a  cordon  of  Free  States  six  deep, 
the  Constitution  would  not  give  them  one 
iota  of  power  to  vote  the  extermination  of 
ilavery  m  Virginia  or  Georgia,  unless  that 
power  were  acquired  through  this  pecuniarv 
anaDgement.  Unless  this  were  adopted, 
the  millions  of  Free  State  voters  surrounding 
the  area  of  slavery,  from  Newfoundland  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Oregon,  and  from  Oregon  to  Yucatan,  would 
be  obliged  to  stand  by  with  powerless  ballots 
ftod  watch  the  slow  and  silent  working  of 
their  opinions  alone  upon  Southern  legisla- 
tion. Not  one  of  them  could  cast  a  vote 
<)irectly  unon  the  great  question.  But  let 
the  Free  States  say  they  are  willing  to  bear 


their  part  of  the  expense  of  removing  slavery 
from  the  Union,  and  they  mi^ht  bring  the 
proposition  before  Congrees  this  very  session. 

National  indemnification  would  be  an  act 
of  liberal  iustice  towards  the  Southern 
States,  which  would  enable  them  to  enter  at 
once  upon  the  great  work  of  emancipation, 
from  which  they  would  doubtless  shrink  for 
a  century,  if  they  alone  were  obliged  to  bear 
all  the  burden  of  its  cost.  It  would  at 
once  and  forever  silence  that  perpetual  and 
powerful  argument  of  their  lips,  that  the 
Free  States  are  plotting  to  rob  them  of  their 
property  ;  to  annihilate  the  great  interest  in 
which  they  think  their  all  is  staked. 

The  pecuniary  arrangement  proposed 
would  be  an  act  of  good  policy,  as  well  as 
of  ^ood  will  and  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
the  rforth  towlirds  the  Southern  States.  It 
would  hold  them  up  from  that  bankruptcy 
or  long  and  deep  prostration  which  would 
result  from  their  taking  the  whole  weight 
of  emancipation  upon  their  own  shoulders. 
Admitting,  in  the  Southern  sense,  that  the 
slavey  represent  de  facto  property,  the  value 
of  3,500,000,  at  $250  per  head,  taking 
young  and  old,  sick  and  disabled,  would  be 
$875,000,000.  The  immediate  and  uncon- 
ditional annihilation  of  this  vast  interest 
would  bring  as  much  pecuniary  loss  and  as 
much  poverty  and  distress  upon  the  slave- 
holders of  the  South,  as  if  that  interest  were 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  God  and  human- 
ity. Every  slave  has  cost  as  much,  or  rep- 
resents as  much  money,  as  if  those  laws  did 
in  very  deed  recognise  and  justify  a  property* 
value  in  him.  It  would  be  a  legal  impossi- 
bility, or  an  act  of  legal  injustice  on  the 
part  of  Southern  legislatures,  to  repeal  al 
once  all  their  laws  sanctioning  this  propv 
erty,'and  to  emancipate  immediately  and 
fully  all  the  slaves  in  those  States,  without 
indemnifying  their  owners.  What  the 
fifteen  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Litfe  cannot  legally  do,  the  thirty-one  of  the 
whole  Union  can  not  justly  accomplish.  It 
would  also  be,  or  be  deemed,  pecuniarily 
impossible  for  the  Southern  States  to  take 
upon  themselves  alone  the  burden  of  $875, 
000,000,  for  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves. 

National  compensation  would  be  an  act 
which  would  put  the  Free  States  in  a  conir 
pletely  new  attitude  toward  the  South ;  an 
attitude  not  of  scorn,  indignation,  or  super- 
cilious repugnance,  but  a  Drother*s  posture 
and  aspect,  reaching  a  hand  of  help  to  his 
own  mother's  twin-bom  son,  to  enable  hip 
to  throw  off  a  burden  which  he  himself  had* 
hv  indirection,  aided  in  binding  to  his  neck. 
]^en  paean  nations,  in  their  sanguinary 
wars  with  neighboring  countries,  have  pro- 
fessed to  bold  the  sword  in  one  hand  and 
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the  olive  branch  in  the  other.  God  himself 
makes  conditions  with  the  vilest  sinner,  and 
offers  him  peace  and  joy,  like  a  river  in  this 
world,  and  His  glorious  heaven  in  the  next, 
as  the  resalt  of  his  sincere  repentance.  But 
in  this  long  and  fierce-waxing  struggle  with 
the  South,  we  have  not  imitated '  Divine 
justice,  nor  that  of  unenlightened  paganism. 
We  have  grasped  a  sword  in  each  hand  up 
to  the  present  hour.  We  have  never  prom- 
ised the  Slave  States  any  reward  for  their 
repentance :  we  have  never  offered  to  do  any 
thing  for  them,  not  even  to  give  them  the 
full  communion  of  our  sympathy,  if  they 
would  put  away  from  them  this  great  sin  in 
onreyes. 

National  indemnification  wonld  not  be  a 
mere  compromise,  but  an  earnest  and  broth- 
erly partnership  between  the  North  and 
South,  in  workine  out  a  glorious  consumma- 
tion, which  would  bless  equally  both  i^eo- 
tions  of  the  Republic.  The  extinction  of 
slavery,  at  every  stage  of  this  process,  in- 
stead of  dissevering,  would  unite  the  States 
by  affinities  and  relationships  that  have 
never  existed  between  them.  A  neW spirit 
would  be  generated  in  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion, and  cover  it  like  an  atmosphere  of  frar 
temal  amity.  Such  a  spirit  would  be  worth 
to  the  countnr  twice  the  value  of  all  the 
slaves  in  its  borders.  Without  this  spirit 
pervading  the  Union,  the  wrongs  of  the 
slaves  can  never  be  righted.  Nothing  but 
slavery  itself,  of  the  most  atrocious  stamp, 
eould  be  worse  for  them  than  emancipation 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  malignant  pas- 
sions, of  fierce  and  fierv  hate.  Jarful  and 
almost  hopeless  would  be  their  condition,  if 
the  fetters  of  their  physical  bondage  should 
be  rent  asunder  in  a  thunder-burst  of  burn- 
ing wrath.  Of  all  parties  to  this  mat 
moral  struggle,  their  well-being  will  be 
most  dependent  upon  the  prevalence  of 
benevolent  sentiments  and  fraternal  sympa- 
thies throughout  the  nation  at  the  time  of 
their  manumission. 

The  means  at  the  command  of  the  nation 
for  the  extinction  of  slavery  by  the  mode 
proposed,  are  ample.  There  is  one  source 
of  revenue  alone,  not  needed  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Government,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves  in 
the  Union.  This  is  the  Public  Domain  of 
the  United  States.  This  landed  estate  of 
the  nation,  according  to  (Official  estimate, 
contains,  exclusive  of  the  lands  acquired 
from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  1853,  1,600, 
000,000  of  acres.  At  the  average  of  75 
cents  per  acre,  they  wonld  yield  $1,200, 
MO.OOO.  Admitting  $250  per  head  for  the 
whole  slave  population  to  be  a  fair  average 
price,  taking  infant  and  aged,  sick  and  in- 


firm, the  3,500,000  in  the  United  States 
would  amount  to  $875,00O,0QO.  Thus,  the 
public,  lands  would  not  only  defray  the 
Expense  of  emancipating  all  these  slayes, 
but  would  also  yield  a  large  surplas  for 
their  education  and  moral  improvement. 

Did  any  nation  ever  have  such  an  extent 
of  territory  as  a  free  gift  from  Providence? 
How  could  we  more  appropriateljr  recognize 
this  gift,  than  by  consecrating  it  to  free- 
dom? than  by  making  it  the  ransom-price 
from  slavery  of  all  the  chattelized  human 
beines  in  the  Union?  Wherein  and  bow 
could  they  contribute  more  to  the  true  dig- 
nity, harmony  and  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion ?  If  not  thus  appropriated  in  advance, 
they  will  be  alienated  from  the  Federal 
Government  altogether.  They  will  be  frit- 
tered away  in  sectional  bribes,  or  sources  of 
Executive  patronage,  and  thus  become  capi- 
tal for  political  corruption — the  pension 
money  for  partisan  warfare.  This  is  the 
very  moment  to  arrest  this  squandering 
process,  and  to  appropriate  what  remains 
of  this  public  domain  to  some  great  object 
connected  with  the  peace  and  proeperitj  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  act,  or  even  tbe 
certainty  of  emancipation,  would  greadv 
enhance  the  value  of  the  public  lands  in  all 
the  Slave  States ;  thus  producing  the  rere- 
nue  necessary  to  accomplish  the  magnificent 
enterprise. 

^he  only  action  which  it  wonld  be  neces- 
sary to  ask  Congress  to  take  in  this  noatter 
at  the  outset,  would  be — 

To  make  a  provision  by  law,  that  i^ben- 
ever  any  State  of  the  Union,  in  which  slav- 
ery now  exists,  shall  decree  the  emancipa-, 
tion  of  all  slaves,  and  the  abolition  of  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  for  crime,  within 
its  borders,  an  exact  enumeration  shall  be 
made,  and  for  each  and  every  slave  tbns 
emancipated,  there  shall  be  naid  from  the 
National  Treasury  to  such  State,  for  equi- 
table distribution  among  the  slaveholders,  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  to  be  ascertained  as 
Congress  may  direct ;  and  that  the  net  reve- 
nue from  all  the  future  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States  in  this  manner. 

The  prerogative  of  each  individual  State 
to  retain  or  abolish  slavery,  remains  un- 
touched by  the  Congressional  enactment  pro- 
posed, ifot  the  slightest  form  or  aspect  of 
Federal  compulsion  is  assumed  towards  its 
sovereignty.  The  Central  Government  only 
makes  a  generous  ofler  to  each  and  every 
Southern  State  simultaneously.  It  leaves 
that  State  in  the  freest  exercise  of  its  sover- 
eign will  to  accept  or  reject  that  offer.  If  it 
accepts,  then  the  stipulated  sum  of  money  is 
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paid  to  its  appointed  agent  b^  the  Gorern- 
ment.  That  money  is  distributed  by  the 
State  receiving  it  in  ite  own  way. 

Although  this  offer  were  made  to  all  the 
Southern  States  individually,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  would  not  all  accept  it  simul- 
taoeously.  One  State,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, would  lead  the  way,  and  be  followed 
one  after  the  other  by  the  rest.  Doubtless 
the  one  containing  the  smallest  number  of 
slaves  would  be  the  first  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  emancipation.  This  would  be  Dela- 
ware, which  has  only  about  2000  at' this 
moment.  These,  at  $250  per  head,  would 
only  amount  to  $500,000.  The  whole 
rerenae  from  the  Publio  lands  in  1855  was 
$11,497,000.  The  odd  dollars  of  this  sum 
above  eleven  miUions,  would  have  freed  Dela- 
ware from  Slaver?.  By  the  census  of  1850, 
Arkansas  had  about  47,000  slaves.  Thus 
tbe  income  from  the  public  lands  last  year 
iroald  have  emancipated  all  these  human 
beings,  and  have  adoed  Arkansas  to  the  Free 
States  of  the  Union..  The  surplus  revenue 
now  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
mostly  derived  from  these  lands,  would 
emancipate  all  the  slaves  in  Missouri.  We 
might  go  on  in  this  way,  freeing  a  slave 
State  once  in  two  years,  Without  adding  to 
tbe  taxation  of  the  Union. 

Taking  the  number  of  Slaves  in  1850, 
according  to  the  Census,  the  Southern  States 
would  receive  the  following  sums,  allowing 
tbem  $250  per  head  for  the  emancipation  of 
their  slave  population : 


BUtes. 

Virginia,     . 
Soath  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Alabama,  . 
Mississippi  . 
Korth  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  . 
Tennesse,  . 
Kentucky,  . 
Maryland,  . 
Miisouri,  . 
Texas, . 
Arkansas,  . 
Florida, 

Dist.  Columbia, 
IHlaware,    . 


No.  of  SltkteBr  Cknnpenntion. 

472,528  $118,182,000 

884,984  96,246,000 

881,680  96,420,500 

842,892  ^,728,000 

'  809,878  77,470,500 

288,648  72,187,000 

244,809  61,202,260 

289,460  69,865,000 

210,981  62,745,250 

90,868  22,592,000 

87,422  21,855,500 

68,161  14,540,250 

47,100  11,775,000 

89,809  9,287,260 

8,687  921,760 

672,600 


2,290 

The  amounts  thus  received  by  the  several 
SoQthem  States  would  not  represent  all  the 
peconiary  compensation  which  they  would 
^lize  from  emancipation.  The  extinction 
of  slaverY  would  open  the  flood  gates  of  free 
labor  ^nd  its  fertilizing  and  ingenious  indns- 
^.  Vast  uumbers  of  intelligent  and  vigor- 
0Q8  men  from  the  North  and  from  Europe 
Would  pour' into  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tacky,  Tennesee,  Missouri  and  other  South- 
<in)  States,  and  create  Mpoat  demand  and 
ulue  for  their  lands.  Those  in  Missouri, 
for  instanoe,  would  advance  to  the  price  at  | 
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which  the  same  quality  is  now  sold  in  Iowa. 
Real  estate  in  Kentucky  would  rise  to  the 
Ohio  standard.  Land  in  Virginia  would  sell 
for  as  much  as  that  of  the  same  capacity  of 
production  in  Pennsylvania.  It  would  be  a 
moderate  estimate  to  assume,  that  emancipa- 
tion, as  soon  as  declared,  would  double  the 
value  of  all  the  lands  in  the  Southern  States. 
This  in  most  cases  would  constitute  a  larger 
pecuniary  consideration  than  the  several 
amounts  of  money  received  for  the  manumis- 
sion of  their  slaves,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures,  taking  the  valuation  of 
their  farms  as  given  by  the  Census  of  1850. 

Btattf .  Additional  valiie  Money  Com-  Tot.  Am. 

of  Fanns.  pensation.      for  each 

Slave. 

Virginia,  $216,401,548  $118,182,000  $708 

South  Carolina,  82,481,684  96,246,000  464 

Georgia,  96,768,445  95,420,600  600 

Alabama,  64,828,224  86,728,000  487 

Mississippi,  64,788,684  77,470,500  891 

North  Carolina,  47,891,766  72,137,000  486 

Louisiana,  76,814,898  61,202,260  660 

Tennessee,  »  97,861,212  69,686,000  667 

Kentucky;  166,021,262  62,746,250  984 

Maryland,  87,178,546  22,692,000  1,214 

Missouri,  68,226,543  21,855,500  982 

Texas,  16,560,008  14,540,250  534 

Arkansas,  16,265,246  11,775,000  674 

Florida,  6,828,109  9,287,260'    400 

Dist  Columbia,  1,780,460  921,760  720 

Delaware,  48,880,031  672,600  850 

Those  States  .whose  lands  would  be  the 
most  speedily  and  largely  increased  in  value 
by  the  act  of  Emancipation,  are  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Kentucky, l^nnessee and  Missouri, 
because  their  climate  and  soil  are  the  best 
adapted  to  free  white  labor.  If  slavery 
were  abolished  within  their  borders,  the 
streams  of  emigration  from  the  Eastera 
States  and  from  Europe  would  pour  in  upon 
them,  occupying  and  fertilizing  their  waste 
or  exhausted  lands,  and  diffusing  the  genius 
and  vigor  of  agricultural  and  mechanical 
skill  and  industry  throughout  the  com* 
munity.  All  their  silent  or  idle  rivers  and 
streams  would  be  set  to  the  music  of  machin- 
ery ;  and  manufactories  for  working  into  full 
value  the  products  of  their  fields,  mines  and 
forests,  would  line  their  valleys,  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  white  and  thrifty  village.  The 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  South  would  be 
whitened  by  the  canvass  of  all  nations,  and 
ships  laden  with  emigrants  from  England, 
France  and  Germany,  would  disembark 
their  freights  of  human  industry  on  their 
wharves.  One  day's  journey  by  railroad 
from  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
Savannah  or  Mobile,  would  take  the  Euro- 
pean farmer  to  the  place  of  his  destination, 
n'ith  all  the  attractions  which  those  States 
would  possess,  if  freed  from  slavery,  it  must 
seem  a  moderate  estimate  to  every  candid 
mind,  to  assume  that  their  lands  would  be 
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merely  doubled  in  value  by  the  act  of  eman- 
cipation. Admitting  this  small  ratio  of 
enhancement,  we  have  two  positive  pecdniarj 
considerations  operating  upon  every  slave 
State  in  favor  of  emancipation.  For  exam- 
ple, the  act  by  doubling;  the  value  of  the 
farming  lands  of  Virginia,  would  adcl  over 
$216,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  that  State. 
Then  she  would  receive  $118,000,000  in 
money  from  the  National  Treasury,  as  com- 
pensation for  manumitting  her  slaves.  Put- 
ting this  and  that  toge.ther,  she  would  realize 
$334,000,000  at  once  from  emancipation  on 
the  terms  proposed.  This  would  be  equal 
|o  $700  per  bead  for  the  slaves,  taking 
young  and  old,  sick  and  disabled;  which 
muBt  be  at  least  twice  their  average  value. 
Take  the  cose  of  Missouri,  with  its  vast 
expanse  of  uncultivated  and  low-priced 
lands,  all  adapted  to  free  white  labor.  In 
the  census  of  1850,  the  value  of  her  farms  is 
set  down  at  $63,325,543,  although  her  terri- 
tory contains  41,623,680  acres,  thus  averag- 
ing only  about  $1  50  per  aere  for  the  whole 
area  of ,  the  State.  Every  intelligent  Mis- 
sourian  must  see,  that  this  is  an  exceedingly 
meape  value  for  a  vast  landed  estate,  con- 
taining as  many  arable  acres  to  the  square 
mile  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  It  must  be 
difficult  for  him  to  account  for  this  fact, 
except  from  the  existence  of  slavery.  To. 
say  that  the  honorable  and  equitable  extinc- 
tion of  this  system  would  double,  treble  or 
quadruple  the  worth  of  the  lands  in  Missouri, 
must  oe  a  moderate  estimate  of  their  en^ 
bancement  in  his  view.  But,  assuming  that 
the  act  would  only  double  the  present  value 
of  those  lands,  there  would  be  over  $63,- 
000,000  added  at  once  to  the  wealth  of  Mis- 
souri, from  this  source  of  increased  prosper- 
ity. Then  she  would  receive  from  the 
National  Treasury  about  $22,000,000  for 
the  emancipation  of  her  slaves ;  making  an 
aggregate  consideration  of  $85,000,000  for 
manumitting  87,000  slaves,  or  nearly  $1,000 
per  head.  But  every  well-informed  and 
candid  Missourian,  who  fully  understands 
the  natural  resouroes  of  his  State,  its  peculiar 
location  and  relationship,  must  surely  admit 
that  emancipation  would  quadruple,  in  five 
years,  the  present  value  of  its  lands,  thus 
increasing  its  wealth  by  $200,000,000. 
This  amount,  even  without  any  compensa- 
tion (rem  the  National  IVeasury,  would  be 
equal  to  $2,000  per  head  for  every  emanci- 
pated slave. 

Another  source  of  material  wealth  which 
may  be  justly  added  to  the  other  considera- 
tions in  favor  of  emancipation,  is  the  rise  of 
real  estate  in  towns  and  villages,  which 
would  inevitably  and  immediately  result 
from  the  act.  In  the  foregoine  estimates, 
its  efiect  upon  farming  lands  only  has  been 


noticed.  The  value  of  these,  for  purely, 
agricultural  purposes,  it  has  been  assumed, 
would  be  doubled.  But  extinguish  slavery 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  along  their  sea- 
coasts  and  river-shores  would  be  sold  by  the 
foot  instead  of  the  acre,  and  for  a  price 
approaching  to  that  of  building  sites  in 
Chicago,  St.  Pauls,  Milwaukee,  and  other 
Western  towns.  Emancipation  would  raise 
up  thousands  of  thrifty  villages  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  which  land  would 
be  sold  for  $1000  per  acre.  Ten  times  the 
amount  of  land  thus  sold  for  city  and  village 
sites,  would  be  increased  to  tenfold  their 
present  value  by  their  proximity  to  these 
new  markets  and  'centres  of  population  and 
trade. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  pecuniary 
inducements  which  would  operate  upon  the 

Cat  majority  in  the  Southern  States  in 
or  of  emancipation.  Thousands  of  their 
most  intelligent  minds  must  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  these  material  considerations ;  as 
well  as  those  of  higher  importance,  founded 
in  the  moral  well-being  of  the  community  in 
which  they  dwell.  Maxe  the  offer  suggested, 
and  these  material  and  moral  considerations 
would  inevitably  and  at  once  divide  the 
whole  population  of  every  Southern  State 
into  two  great  parties,  one  for  emancipation, 
the  other  for  the  retention  of  slavery.  An 
immediate  and  general  discussion  would 
ensue,  and  the  final  issue  of  it  could  not  be 
doubtful. 

Doubtless  thousands  of  good  and  true  men 
in  the  North,  as  well  as  a  majority  of  the 
Southern  people  have  come  to  regard  eman- 
cipation in  the  West  Indies  as  a  partial  or 
utter  failure,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  habits 
and  condition  of  the  colored  people  on  those 
islands.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
they  easily  and  naturally  adopt  the  idea, 
that  the  same  failure  would  attend  the 
manumission  of  the  slaves  of  the  United 
States.  We  fully  believe  that  both  the  pre- 
mise and  conclusion  in  this  case  ore  incorrect 
and  mistaken.  In  the  first  place,  no  true 
friend  of  freedom  and  justice  should  admit 
or  regard  emancipation  in  the  West  Indiea 
as  a  failure ;  but  if  it  were  proved  to  be  a 
failure,  that  would  not  be  an  evidence  that 
the  same  or  a  similar  result  would  attend  the 
experiment  in  the  United  States.  We  can- 
not here  brin^  forward  the  facts  connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies  prior 
and  subsequent  to  emancipation,  ^wo  or 
three  may  oe  succinctly  stated.*  For  at  least 
a  century  previous  to  this  event,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations 
on  those  islands  were  the  worst  kind  of 
absentees.  They  mostly  resided  in  England, 
squandering  at  fashionable  watering-pli 
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all  tliej  could  drain  from  estates  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  visited,  and  which  were  managed  by 
a  puose  of  attorneys,  clerks,  and  overseers, 
vbo,  io  their  turn,  put  them  through  the 
process  of  a  second  draining  to  fill  their 
pockets.  A  far  better  system  of  absenteeism 
and  proxy  managing  than  this  almost  ruined 
Ireknd,  involving  a  sreat  portion  of  its 
lands  in  such  heavy  indebtednees,  that  Gov- 
ernment had  at  last  to  cut  the  meshes  of  in- 
cumbmnce,  and  force  the  mortgaged  estates 
into  liquidation  and  sale.  For  many  years 
prior  to  emancipation,  the  crops  of  most  of 
the  West  Indian  plantations  were  mortgaged 
at  seed  time,  to  capitalists  or  merchants  in 
England,  for  advances  made  at  Jewish  rates 
of  interest.  In  the  hands  of  these  sharpers,* 
cotton  and  sugar  were  sold  like  forfeited 
goods  in  the  pawnbroker's  shop.  If  there 
liad  never  been  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies, 
this  system  would  have  inevitably  terminated 
in  a  smashing  break-down.  And  that  break- 
down came.  Even  emancipation  could  not 
prevent  it,  nor  could  it  expedite  the  issue. 

Now,  would  emancipation  in  the  United 
States  find  the  planters  of  the  South  in  this 
condition  ?  Have  they  pursued  a  system  of 
^ienteeism  like  that  aescribed  7  Have  they 
for  years  been  rolling  and  lolling  in  indolence 
and  dissipation  at  watering-places,  three 
thousand  miles  distant  from  their  estates? 
Have  they  been  in  the  habit  of  pawning 
their  crops,  ere  sown,  in  the  shaving  shops 
of  English  cotton  brokers  or  capitalists  for 
advances  at  ruinous  rates,  perhaps  to  be  spent 
at  the  dice-box  or  card  table?  Have  they 
thus  meshed  their  estates  with  mortgages  ben 
yond  extrication?  No;  far  from  4t,  every 
candid  mind  must  admit.  There  is  hardly 
Anyeconomical  analogy  between  the  planters 
of  the  West  Indies  and  those  of  the  Southern 
States,  considering  their  condition  prior  to 
emancipation.  Tnere  would  doubtless  be 
&r  less  parity  of  pondition  after  the  act  of 
manumission ;  even  if  we  assume  that  the 
compensation  f^er  slave  were  exactly  equal  in 
the  two  cases.  The  British  Government 
Jftid  $100,000,000  for  the  liberation  of  about 
oOO.OOO  bond  men,  women  and  children,  or 
about  $125  per  head.  The  United  States 
Government  pays  $875,000,000  for  the 
manamission  of  3,500,000.  Every  dollar  of 
this  vast  sum  would  go  directly  to  the 
Southern  States,  adding  so  much  virtually 
to  their  wealth  ;  constituting  so  much  money 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  planters,  where- 
with to  commence  the  economy  of  free  labor 
production:  wherewith  to  recover  their 
atates  to  more  than  original  fertility,  and 
to  hire  free  sinews  for  their  oultivation. 
Compare  this  condition  with  that  of  the 
West  Indies.  Nearly  every  pound  sterling 
of  the  compeniatioa  allowed  by  the  BzitisE 
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Government  was  Mtained  in  England,  in  the 
hands  of  the  absentee  proprietors,  their  cred- 
itors and  Parliamentary  agents.  Hardly  a 
dollar  of  the  amount  granted  ever  found  its 
way  to  the  plantations  thus  bled  to  death's 
door  beyond  the  sea.  Is  there  not  a  difference 
here  upon  which  a  different  result  of  eman- 
cipation may  be  predicted  in  favor  of  our 
Southern  States?  But  there  is  another  dif- 
ference in  their  favor  of  vast  importance. 
In  the  plan  already  developed  and  presented 
to  the  public,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Ameri- 
can planters  shall  receive  $250  instead  of 
$125,  for  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves. 
Now  would  it  not  be  a  preposterous  appre- 
hension oil  their  part  to  fear  a  West  India 
break-down  as  the  result  of  emancipation, 
with  this  enormous  sum  in  their  hands? 

Then  there  is  another  grand  difference  of 
position  in  favor  of  the  Southern  States, 
tinder  slavery  or  freedom,  there  could  be 
comparatively  no  emigration  of  free  labor- 
ers from  Europe  to  the  West  Indies.  Thus 
the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  lands  in 
those  islands  must  depend  mostly  upon  the 
ability  of  the  emancipated  slaves  to  pur- 
chase and  till  them  profitably.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  but  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  Southern  States  that 
turns  away  from  their  borders  the  gulf- 
stream  of  that  immigration  which  would 
else  overspread  their  territory  and  occupy 
and  enrich  tlieir  thinly  settled  and  impover- 
ished lands.  Doubtless  every  acre  in  Vir- 
ginia or  Missouri  would  be  trebled  in  value 
to-morrow,  if  it  could  be  made  certain  to- 
day that  slavery  in  those  States  would  be 
abolished  in  the  course  of  five  years.  Thus 
emancipation,  according  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed, would  put  into  the  bands  of  the 
Southern  States  nearly  $900,000,000  in 
ready  money.  Then  it  would  at  least 
double  the  value  of  their  fiurms,  estimated 
in  1850  at  $1,119,000,000.  Here  are  about 
$2,000,000,000,  as  the  pecuniary  result  of 
emancipation  ,to  the  Southern  States,  with- 
out counting  ot^er  sources  of  income  and 
Sroeperity  which  the  measure  would  pro- 
uoe. 

We  now  oome  to  notice  briefly  the  com- 
mon argument  or  impression,  that,  the  man- 
umitted slaves  will  not  work  for  the  stimu- 
lus of  .wages ;  that  they  will  sink  down  into 
drivelling  indolence  and  barbarism,  if  re- 
leased from  the  sting  of  the  lash.  The 
West  Indies  experiment  is  brought  forward 
to  sustain  this  conclusion.  There  the 
emancipated  Africans  cannot  be  hired  to 
work ;  they  will  see  the  sugar  plantations 
ruined  for  labor,  before  they  will  supply  it 
with  their  own  hands.  We  think  it  quite 
likely  that  this  is  true.  We  hope  it  is  at 
least.    We  hope  that  the  miserly  plttaaee 
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of  a  Bhilling  a  day,  offered  by  the  ci-devant 
Blaveholders  of  Jdmaica  or  Barbadoes,  will 
never  hire  many  freed  inen  to  labor  for 
tbeir  former  masters,  either  in  those  islands 
or  Id  our  Southerji  States.  They  never  will 
do  it,  we  are  confident,  after  having  been 
able  to  buy  or  rent  two  or  three  acres  of 
land.  We  believe  that  the  charge  of  incor^ 
rigible  indolence  brought  against  the  eman- 
cipados  of  the  West  Indies  to  be  a  libel  on 
the  truth.  It  is  the  brutal  verdict  of  the 
old  dilapidated  plantation.  It  is  the  item 
wherewith  the  deficit  is  balanced  in  the  in- 
ventory of  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Again  we 
express  our  hope  that  men  freed  from  slav- 
ery will  not  work  for  a  shilling  a  day, 
either  in  the  West  Indies  or  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  believe  that  our  South- 
em  planters  would  have  the  face  to  ask  even 
a  slave  to  work  for  that  price,  and  board 
himself.  There  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  slaves  hired. from  their  owners 
in  the  Southern  States  at  the  rate  of  from 
$100  to  $200  a  year,  to  be  fed,  clothed  and 
housed  by  the  employer.  On  an  average, 
$12  a  month  are  paid  for  their  labor,  over 
I  ayd  above  the  expense  of  their  food,  cloth- 
ing, &c.  In  hundreds  of  cases,  their  em- 
ployers give  them  a  chance  to  earn  some- 
thing for  themselves,  as  a  special  stimulus 
to  their  industry.  They  fina  this  good  pol- 
icy, and  are  willing  to  pay  50  cents  a  day 
to  the  owner  of  the  slave,  and  25  or  50  more 
to  the  slave  himsidlf  for  the  work  he  may 
accomplish  by  extra  exertion  from  sun  to 
sun.  It  is  the  work  he  wants,  and  the  extra 
half  dollar  he  pays  to  the  slave  for  it,  is  a 
profitable  investment.  Thus,  there  is  but 
little  danger  that  the  planters  of  the  South 
would  force  their  former  slaves  into  West 
India  idleness  by  offering  them  only  a  shil- 
ling a  day  for  their  labor.  We  would  ear- 
nestly commend  this  consideration  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  honestly  appre- 
hended such  a  result. 

Since  the  rapid  and  wonderful  settlement 
of  California,  and  the  still  more  remarkable 
movements  of  the  population  of  Eastern 
Asia,  the  Chinese  have  tormed  no  inconsider- 
able stream  of  that  broad  river  of  emigration 
which  i»  now  pouring  nearly  half  a  million 
of  human  beings  yearly  upon  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shores  of  this  continent.  Con- 
sidering the  vast  population  of  China,  and 
the  sudden  opening  or  the  great  empire ;  the 
condition  of  the  people ;  their  struggle  for 
sustenance,  and  the  miserly  pittance  of  food 
on  which  they  subsist,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  mieht  be  imported  into  the 
United  States,  the  question  has  been  natur- 
ally suggested,  whether  or  not  these  Asiatic 
myriads  might  not  be  profitably  substituted 
for  the  African  race  in  the  Southern  States. 
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This  question  has  been  seriously  discussed. 
The  central  fact  of  the  proposition  is  this ; 
that  the  Chinese  are  to  be  substituted  for 
the  Africans,  at  least  in  a  far  higher  condi- 
tion of  freedom  than  it  is  thought  safe  to 
concede  to  the  latter.     Doubtless  all  the 
Southern  planters,  who  have  considered  this 
suggestion,  have  concluded  that  these  Chinese 
laborers  must  not  be  literally  bought,  and 
sold,  and  flogged  as  slai^ ;  that  they  tnust 
be  paid  after  a  certain  rate  for  their  toil ; 
that  they  must  be  allowed  a  considerable 
scope  and  verge  of  liberty.    Now,  then,  cut 
bono?    What  earthly  advantage  could  ac- 
crue to  the  Southern  States  from  the  change 
of  races  on  their  soil  ?    Draft  a  thousand  of 
common  field-hands  from  any  dozen  planta- 
tions, and  set  them  front  to  front  with  the 
same  number  of  these  Asiatic  pagans,  and 
see  which  would  show  the  greatest  aptitude 
and  fitness  for  the  culture  of  cotton,  corn, 
or  sugar.    In  what  one  quality  of  disposi- 
tion, or  of  physical  constitution,  would  the 
Chinese  be  preferable.?    Could  they  perform 
more  work  per  day  ?    Would  they  oe  more 
tractable  or  faithful  in-doors  or  out-doors? 
Would  the  moral  atmosphere  of  their  life 
and  habits  be  more  congenial  and  agreeable? 
Could  they  be  taken  safely  into  more  inti- 
mate personal  relations  and  intercourse  with 
the  planters  and  their  families,  as  trusty 
and  affectionate  servants?    In  complexion, 
features,  and  form,  in  voice  and  language, 
would  they  be  less  exposed  to  prejudice,  and 
more  easily  amalgamated  with  the  native 
white  population,  and  more  speedily  Ameri- 
canized and  Christianized  ?    These  are  a  few 
of  the  questions  involved  in  the  proposition 
of  chancing  races,  in  order  to  improve  the 
labor*  of  the  Southern  States.    We  believe 
the  anticipation  of  any  benefit  from  such  a 
change  is  a  complete  and  utter  fallacy.    If 
the  Southern  planters  and  farmers  had  the 
range  of  all  the  races  and  populations  of  the 
gloM,  they  would  not  find  one  more  suited 
to  their  sun  and  soil  than  the  three  millions 
of  African  blood  who  now  cultivate  their 
fields,  and  serve  them  in  every  capacity  of 
industry.    The  raw  material  of  their  labor 
is  the  best  the  world  can  furnish  them.     It 
is  the  natural,  native,  acclimated  labor  of 
the  South,  fitted  to  bear  the  heat  and  burthen 
of  Southern  sun  and  agriculture ;    to  live 
and  thrive  where  white  men  would  droop 
and  die.    Search  the  earth  over,  and  you 
will  not  find  for  the  South  labor  more  docile, 
or  laborers,  male  and  female,  more  capable 
of  endurance,  or  more  susceptible  of  warm 
and  faithful  attachment  to  their  employers. 
Then  why  change  them  for  an  equal  number 
of    copper-colored    pagans    from    China? 
There  surely  can  be  out  one.  advantage  an- 
ticipated from  such  a  substitution,  ana  that 
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most  be  pradioated  on  the  pOBitive  admiasion 
tbst  Cbineee  labor  would  to  more  profitable, 
becaoBe  it  would  be  comparatively /ree ; 
ibat,  among  other  conditions,  it  would  all 
be  lured  labori  and  faired  of  those  idone 
wboKown  sinews  were  to  perform  the  work ; 
that  oonsequentlj  all  the  capital  invested  in 
the  labor  bestowed  on  one  years'  crop  would 
be  the  one  years'  wages,  of  the  men  employed 
to  plant  and  gather  it.  Now,  put  that  oon- 
lideratioD  with  another  from  which  it  can- 
not be  disconnected,  and  see  to  what  an 
ime  we  oome.  In  order  to  effect  this  sub- 
ititution,  the  slaves  must  be  displaced  and 
lent  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Union,  if  not 
to  Africa.  On  what  conditions?  There  is 
not  wealth  enough  outside  of  the  Union,  in 
tbe  Western  Hemisphere,  to  buy  them,  were 
there  a  dispoaition  for  it.  Africa  will  not 
boy  them  back.  The  Northern  States  will 
never  tax  themselves  to  compensate  the  slave- 
holders for  freeing  and  then  banisliing  them, 
by  expensive  and  cruel  transportation.  We 
hope  our  Southern  -  brethren  will  believe 
thn.  The  time  may  come,  and  soon,  when 
tiie  North,  in  its  intense  desire  to  extinguish 
forever  the  system  of  Slavery,  and  to  lift 
from  this  great  land  the  perilous  incubus 
^t  weighs  it  down,  may  offer  to  share  with 
the  Soatn  the  cost  of  emancipation  ;  but  it 
vill  be  on  the  condition  that  the  emancipated 
Blaves  shall  not  be  exiled  by  force,  as  if  fVee- 
dom  were  a  crime  to  possess,  and  as  if  they 
Diut  be  ponished  for  the  gift.  No ;  if  they 
u«  ever  bought  out  of  slavery,  from  the 
tttional  treasury,  they  must  remain  in  the 
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land  of  their  birth,  in  which  they  have  as 
much  right  to  dwell  as  any  other  portion  of 
its  population,  and  to  which  tb^  labor  is 
indispensable  and  invaluable.  m>w,  then, 
why  not  at  once  put  them  at  least  in  the 
very  condition  in  which  it  is  proposed  by 
some  southern  economists  to  introduce  the 
Chinese  ?  On  what  possible  ground  can  you 
apprehend  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  to 
the  men  and  womei}  born  on  your  planta- 
tions, that  degree  of  freedom  which  you 
would  accord  to  those  idolatrous  foreigners 
from  Asia?  Would  you  prefer  Chinese 
labor  because  it  would  be  Jreet  and  .easily 
obtained  on  hire?  Then  free  the  human 
sinews  you  have  bought,  and  which  you  hold 
as  property,  and  you  will  have  the  best, 
most  natural,  faithful  and  trusty  laborers 
the  world  can  yield  you.  Tou  have  seen, 
by  many  and  various  experiments,  how  the 
slave  will  work,  when  you  bring  him  par- 
tially under  the  influence  of  hope  and 
reward ;  when  you  allow  him  a  chance  to 

Surchase,  by  an  extra  effort,  a  few  hours 
aily,  in  which  he  may  work  for  wages. 
Give  him  all  the  hours  of  the  day,  and 
bring  to  bear  upon  him  all  the  aims  ancT 
impulses  that  stimulatiB  freemen,  and  prove 
what  he  will  do  in  that  condition.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  can  raise  the  labor  of  the 
South  to  the  standard  of  that  which  enriches 
and  elevates  the  free  States.  Whenever  our 
Southern  brethren  are  ready  for  this  step, 
they  will  find  a  large  and  generous  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  North. 


Thi  Lotxebt  Diaxond. — ^What  is  the  story 
tttached  to  this  diamond  ?  And  in  whose  pos- 
wnion  is  it  at  present  T 

[This  is  called  the  Pigot  diamond,  weight 
47 1-2  carats*  for  the  disposal  of  which  a  lot- 
toy  was  permitted  Jan.  2,  1801 ;  it  was  after- 
nrds  sold  at  Christie's  auction  for  0600  gain- 
(v,l£ay  10, 1802,  and  knocked  d6wn  to  Messrs. 
^to  &  Birketts,  pawnbrokers,  of  Princes 
Street  It  is  sUted  in  2^e  Timet  of  May  12, 
1802,  that  Blr.  Christie  gave  a  vei^  ingenious 
^ry  of  this  celebrated  jewel  Has  this  no- 
^  been  printed  T  His  poetic  recommendation 
^this  gem  is  tiius  reported  in  the  Jinnual 
^gUUr  of  1802,  p.  401 :  *<  Its  owners  were 
oaibrtiinate  in  its  being  brought  to  a  market 
vbere  its  worth  might  not  be  sufficiently  val- 
^1  where  the  charms  of  the  fair  needed  not 
^  ornaments,  and  whose  sparkling  eyes  out- 
■^e  all  the  diamonds  of  Uoleonda.  In  any 
^^  eoontry,  the  Pigot  diamond  would  be 
"^t  as  a  distinction,  where  superior  beauty 


was  more  rarely  to  be  found."  The  last  notice 
of  this  diamond  that  occurs  to  us  is  the  state- 
ment in  the  Gent,  Mag,  fbr  Nov.  1804,  p.  1061, 
where  it  is  said  '*  that  the  Pigot  diamond  has 
been  purchased  to  ibrm  a  part  of  Madame  Bon- 
aparte's necklace.*'  Mawe,  however,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Diamondt,  edit.  1824,  p.  43,  has 
giTen  the  following  particulars  of  this  diamond : 
*'  The  Pigot  diamond  is  a  briUJant  of  great  sur- 
fiice  both  in  table  and  girdle,  but  is  considered 
not  of  sufficient  depth.  Its  weight  is  49  carats. 
This  gem  is  valued  at  £40,000;  and  was,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  made  the  subject  of  a  public 
lottery.  It  became  the  property  of  a  young 
man,  who  sold  it  at  a  low  price.  It  was  again 
disposed  of,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  jeweller  in  the  city  [London?],  and 
is  said  to  have  been  lately  sold  to  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt  for  £80,000.  It  may  justly  be  called  a 
diamond  af  the  first  water,  and  rank  among  the 
finest  in  £urope."]^NVoles  and  Queriet, 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  NEW  POWER  IN  EUROPE. 

Thb  prerffot  state  of  affairs  on  the  Contin- 
e&t  suggests  the  existence  of  some  influence 
which  is  not  generally  recognized  though  its 
power  must  beorerruling  and  its  operation 
universal.  It  is  not  seen,  yet  it  reverses  the 
councils  of  Govemments.wbich  appear  to  be 
supreme ;  it  disregards  equally  public  opinion 
and  the  interests  of  the  states  in  which  it 
has  its  agents.  The  monetary  condition  of 
France,  and  of  Northern  Europe  draws  at- 
tention once  more  to  the  irregular  and  dang- 
erous speculation  which  the  most  powerful 
man  in  Europe  tries  in  vain  to  curb :  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  some  power  greater  than 
he,  irresponsible,  and  absolute;  and  when 
we  turn  to  ascertain  the  fact,  we  are  not 
long  in  discovering  at  least  enough  to  create 
uneasiness  and  to  demand  scrutiny.  We 
perceive  some  corroborative  proof  that  such 
an  influence  does  exist,  that  its  power  is  be- 
coming supreme,  that  it  is  now  doing  mis- 
chief, and  that  it  may  become  dangerous 
alike  Ito  the  material  condition,  the  political 
independence,  and  the  domestio  order  of 
states.  Nor  are  we  speaking  of  any  imagin- 
ary or  mere  **  moral "  influence ;  we  speak 
of  a  powerful  combination  more  than  politi- 
cal, more  personal  than  a  congress  of  diplo- 
matists or  princes. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  long  be^n 
engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  draw  out  the 
enterprise  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  effect 
throughout  France  is  great.  Any  traveller 
in  the  most  outlying  provinces  perceives  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  aspect,  action,  and 
condition  of  the  people.  The  trading  classes, 
as  well  as  the  industrial  classes,  are  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  energy  hitherto  unknown  to 
the  Celtic  population.  They  have  learned 
not  only  to  employ  their  time  with  more  vigor 
but  to  employ  their  eavingp— to  venture  that 
wliich  they  once  hoarded!  In  that  econ- 
omical sense  France  was  almost  a  virgin  soil, 
and  the  effect  is  described  by  the  traveller  as 
marvellous.  Thus  far  a  blessed  change. 
But  look  beyond  The  very  capitalists  who 
fostered  if  they  did  not  implant  the  idea  in 
the  Imperial  mind  have  seized  the  same  op- 
portunity to  t>r<^eot  movements  for  the  far- 
ther development  of  capital,  its  power  and 
productivity.'  The  great  speculator  in  this 
sense  diffsrs  in  some  degree  from  the  ordinary 
trader.     Thp  ^loney-merohant  obtains  bis 


profit  entirely  from  the  umple  act  of  ex- 
change, and  he  does  so  equally  whether  the 
original  holders  are  profiting  in  the  tranaAO- « 
tion  or  not.  He  may  be  the  broker  betweeo 
two  communities  who  are  raining  each  other, 
and  build  his  fortune  upon  their,  downfall. 
And  the  individual  trader  in  this  merchan- 
dise will  be  instigated  principally  bj  the 
desire  to  grasp  large  and  prompt  profits.  He 
is  not  a  safe  councillor  for  those  who  have 
in  charge  the  permanent  interests  of  states. 
For  the  welfare  of  a  community,  immenaelj 
accumulated  wealth,  boards  of  gold,  are  not 
so  essential  as  well-diffused  supplies  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  its  enjoyments.  But 
the  same  movement  which  g^ve  an  impulM 
to  the  commercial  spirit  in  France  made  the 
largest  opening  that  the  world  has  ever  eeen 
for  a  forward  movement  of  great  capitaliete; 
and  they  have  snatched  it.  Alarmed  at  the 
vast  proportions  which  these  joint-stock  com- 
binations have  attained  in  France,  the  £m- 
peror  and  his  political  Ministers  have  ieaoed 
their  protest  against  exoessess  in  that  diieo- 
tion;  they  have  followed  up  protests  with 
restrictive  imposts ;  but  still  the  movement 
goes  on. 

The  commercial  activity  directed  to  the 
development  of  real  trade  would  with  as 
much  steadiness  as  rapidity  increase  the 
available  means  of  the  French  people ;  would 
make  them  more  independent  of  the  caeuaV 
ties  of  the  seasons ;  would  make  them  more 
comfortable,,  more  orderly,  more  capable  of 
supporting  their  ruler,  more  obedient  to  bw 
decrees.  It  is  easily  to  be  understood  why 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  desires  to  add  that 
element  of  English  order  to  the  military 
capabilities  and  energy  of  the  French.  D© 
has  in  great  part  succeeded.  But  the  excess 
of  speculation  invoked  by  those  who  have 
stood  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  impulse 
has,  again  in  the  present  moment  as  it  did  m 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  threatened  to  defeat 
the  improvement  by  over-doing  it :  and  we 
in  Engiiiiid  are  under  the  same  commercial 
pressure  which  visited  us  in  the  autumn. 
At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  no 
suspense  in  developing,  extending,  and  oaoI- 
tiplying  the  immense  joiat-stookoombinations 

which  the  French  Emperor  has  endeavored 
to  restrain^  though  at  such  a  time  such 
operations  ought  to  be  ei|||rely  suspended. 
We  see  on  the  stocks  the  new  International 
Society  of  Commercial  Credit,  whose  founden 
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are  connected  witb  the  great  money  corpora- 
tioDS  in  every  capital  of  Europe — the  banks 
of  France,  England,  Amsterdam,  &c. 

The  list  of  the  Council  of  Administration 
of  the  grand  Company  lies  before  us.  Of 
the  great  Russian  Railway  Company  half  of 
the  members  short  of  one  are  Russians,  and 
the  greater  number  in  that  half  are  Coun- 
dllors  of  State  and  o£Boers  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  In  that  Russian 
half,  however,  we  see  the  name  of  **  Thomas 
JBaring,  banker  in  London."  The  other 
half  consists  of  men  whose  napies  are  well 
known  in  every  capital :  S.  Gwyer,  Member 
of  the  Council  of  Commerce ;  Earnest 
Sillem,  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Dope 
and  Co.  at  Amsterdam ;  Guillaume  Borski, 
banker  in  Amsterdan ;  Francis  Baring, 
banker  in  London ;  Henri  Hottinguer, 
banker  in  Piiris ;  Isaac  Pereire,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway ; 
Baron  Seill^re,  banker  in  Paris ;  M.  Auguste 
Tfaameyssen,  Administrator  of  the  West  of 
France  Railway ;  and  M.  Louis  Fould, 
brother  of  the  well-known  state  financier. 
Some  of  these  are  the  names  we  so  constantly 
eneoanter  in  that  comparatively  small  list  of 
men  who  are  administering  the  greatest 
financial  operations  in  Paris,  Vienna,  St. 
Petersburg,  Amsterdam,  and  London.  The 
object  of  this  company  is  to  take  forty-five 
millions  of  capital, — a  sum  which  could 
euily  bo  raised  for  a  reproductive  purpose, 
bat  which  they  intend  to  sink  in  railways 
throagh  the  Russian  deserts;  while  the 
actual  state  of  t^e  whole  world — of  Europe, 
England,  America,  and  the  far  East — ^proves 
that  wa  cannot  spare  that  forty-five  millions, 
nor  even  the  first  instalment  of  it.  Yet 
these  few  gentlemen,  who  rule  the  world  at 
present,  have  determined  that  it  shall  be 
taken,  despite  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  commercial 
public  of  this  country. 

It  is  said  that  the  position  of  M.  de  Momy 
is  not  satisfactory  either  to  the  Emperor  of 
All  the  Kussias  or  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French:  but  M.  de  Momy  is  fulfilling  a 
career  which  has  become  independent  of 
CBperors.  He  has  attached  himself  to  the 
Grand  Conneil of  th^ International  Finance: 
and  It  is  that  Grand  Council  at  present 
which  arranges  the  affairs  of  the  world  by 
the  power  of  the  purse,  let  Potentates  and 
FsrliaineDts  think  what  they  may.     The 
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Emperor  of  the  French  is  at  present  engaged 
in  attempting  to  restrain  the  use  of  fictitious 
titles — counties^  viscounties,  and  baronies — 
baubles  at  which  the  aristocracy  of  wealth 
may  laugh.  The  power  of  that  order, 
which  is  the  more  powerful  because  its 
members,  are  comparatively  limited,  proceeds 
in  its  action  independently  of  these  ordinary 
political  movements,  and  shows  itself  pursu- 
ing its  course  uninterrupted,  undiverted, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  commercial 
world,  whatever  may  be  the  mood  of  the 
Imperial  mind,  whatever  may  be  the  action 
of  ordinary  statesmen. 

We  are  not  ^considering  the  diversion  of 
capital,  the  dangers  that  may  arise  from 
over-speculation,  the  ruin  that  may  visit 
shareholders  in  these  huge  joint-stock  com- 
panies, from  which  the  directors  always 
withdraw  before  the  crash .  We  are  not  con- 
sidering the  commercial  disturbance,  created 
by  the  necessity  which  is  forced  upon  Europe 
just  at  present,  of  undergoing  a  high  rate  of 
interest  for  ordinary  commercial  accommo- 
dation, while  millions  are  lavished  upon  the 
fancies  or  the  schemes  of  those  miUionaire 
statesmen.  We  are  simply  considering  the 
magnitude  and  the  independence  of  that 
power  of  combined  millions.  It  is  a  new 
administration  in  the  world.  The  names 
most  conspicuous  in  it  are  remarkable  for 
certain  characteristics.  Read  them  again, 
— ^Rothschild,  Baring,  Stieglitz,  Pereire, 
Hottinguer,  and  Fonld ;  with  -  a  second  or- 
der, comprising  the  Weguelins,  the  Hopes,  and 
the  Seili^res.  They  form  a  grand  council  of 
small  numbers,  that  could  all  be  assembled 
in  a  dining-room.  They  are  remarkable  for 
being  closely  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  all  the  principal  states  in  the  world, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  not*  closely 
connected  with  the  states  under  those  Govern- 
ments. Yon  would  not  accept  a  Baring  as 
being  peculiarly  representative  of  England ; 
you  must  choose  many  other  names  before 
it — the  Russells,  the  Stanleys,  the  Salts,  the 
Crawshays,  ^o^^^^^i  ^^^  Tyrells.  France 
would  certainly  not  be  represented  by 
Pereire,  no  country  by  a  Rothschild;  a 
Steiglitz  is  by  no  means  exclusively  Russian, 
any  more  than  Fould  is  French.  The  class 
is  alien  to  any  particular  country,  and  yet 
is  deeply  rooted  in  the  administration  of 
each  country.  It  can  command  not  only  a 
mass  of  capital  enough  to  determine  the« 
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financial  operations  of  a  government,  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  state  loan,  but  it  can 
influence,  beneficially  or  fatally,  the  course 
of  trade,  by  turning  upon  any  one  branch 
the  combined  mass  of  capitals  from  states 
elsewhere,  just  as  the  ^yq  Potentates  of 
Europe  can  muster  an  arniy  which  could 
*  crush  the  people  of  any  one  empire  mutiny- 
ing against  any  one  of  the  five.  But  this 
grand  council  of  millionaires  has  proved 
that  it  is  superior  to  the  political  administra- 
tion of  the  separate  countries.  It  is  at  once 
alien  to  the  aristocracy  of  any  country,  and 
yet  becoming  more  powerful,  and  therefore 
j^*kpore  respected,  than  any  one  aristocracy. 
Unlike  any  order  which  we  have  yet  seen, 
it  has  its  home  equally  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Amsterdam,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Lon- 
don. It  is  republican,  but  of  the  aristocratic 
republic,  more  dose  than  the  Grand  Council 


ofVenioe,  infinitely  more  arbitrary.  Likethat 
commercial  republic,  Kings  bow  down  to  it ; 
but  the  Kings  thatnow  bend  are  the  giantEm- 
perors  of  our  day,  not  the  brawl ingleaders  of 
middle  ages.  The  debates  of  this  council  are 
not  reported;  its  constitution  is  as  yet  unascer- 
tained and  undetermined.  We  feel  its  power 
before  we  can  define  it.  It  is  independent 
of  political  councils,  higher  than  political 
responsibilities,  ignorant  of  constitutional 
checks.  It  stands  confessed  in  the  actual 
events  of  the  present  week ;  and  in  its  inde- 
pendence, perhaps  disregard  of  the  interests 
which  it  overrides,  it  extorts  from  us  the 
question,  whether  any  account  has  yet  been 
token  of  the  immense  institution  that  has 
sprung  up  while  emperors  and  common  poli- 
ticians were  thinking  to  settle  the  world  with 
armies  and  treati^  t 
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GuHGaiBBEB  AND  HosKV  TooKE. — Orim- 
gribber  is  proabably  Grim-gripper  or  griper. 

When  Tooke,  stung  with  the  recollection  of 
of  his  sufiferings,  as  "  the  miserable  victim  of 
two  prepositions  and  a  conjunction,"  used  this 
word  in  the  following  passage,  he  had  perhaps 
la  his  recollection  the  sabsequent  quotation 
from  Steele.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  **  N.  & 
Q.**  famish  an  earlier  instance?  or  is  Tom  the 
coiner  of  the  word  T — 

**  Mankind  in  general  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  that  words  without  meaning,  or  of  equiv- 
ocal meaning,  are  the  everlasting  engines  of 
fraud  and  injustice;  and  that  the  Orim-grUt- 
btr  of  Westminster  Hall  is  a  more  fertile  and 
much  more  formidable  source  of  imposture  than 
the  abracadra  of  Magicians." — Div.  of  Pur,, 
vol.  I.,  p.  76.,  4to  ed. 

In  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers,  Myrtle,  for 
purposes  of  deception^  personates  the  voluble 
counsellor  Bramble  (for  the  one  party  .to  a  pro- 
posed marriage  settlement),  and  Tom,  a  shrewd 
servant,  personates  a  stuttering  seijeant,  Tar^ 
get  (for  the  other).    An  old  lady  says  : 

*'  The  single  question  is,  Whether  the  entail 
is  such,  that  my  cousin,  Sir  Geoffry,  is  neces- 
sary in  this  affair  T  '* 

**  Bramb,  Tes,  as  to  the  Lordship  of  Tre- 
triplet,  but  not  'as  to  the  Messuage  pf  Grim- 
gribber." 

•«  Targ,  I  say  that  Or—  Gr,.  that  Gr— 
Or —  Grimgribber,  Orimgribber  ib  in  us.*** 

And  whenever  **  Tom  "  (Target)  oah  get  in  a 
wordf  he  repeats^ 


"Sir  Gf— Gr— is"— 

And  when  the  scene  is  at  an  end,  he  says,  tri- 
umphantly— 

<*  I  pinched  him  to  the  quick  about  that  Gr 
^Gr-^ber." 

Steele's  Conscious  Lovers,  Act  HI.,  Sc.  1. 

^otesand  Queries. 


What  was  the  TEHPEBATuas  or  the 
Weather  at  the  Bibth  or  oua  Saviour? — 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Great  Britain,  and 
other  countries  not  then  under  cultivation,  the 
temperature  is  at  present  muoh  warmer  than 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  changed  in  Pal- 
estine. The  following  is  Arom  Br.  mtto*s  CyC' 
lopadia  of  Biblic^  Literature,  vol.  n.,  p. 
462.: 

"The  cold  of  wmter  in  Palestine  is  not 
severe,  and  the  ground  is  never  frosen.  Bnow 
falls  more  or  less.  In  the  low-lying  plains  but 
little  falls,  and  it  disappears  early  in  the  day ; 
in  the  higher  lands,  as  at  Jemmlem,  it  often 
fiUls,  ohi^y  in  January  and  Febraary,  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more;  but  even  then  it  does 
not  lie  long  on  the  ground." 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  time 
of  the  year  our  Saviour  was  born.  The  foet 
that  the  shepherds  were  tending  their  flocks  ia 
the  open  'air  is  no  argument  against  its  oeouiv 
ring  in  the  winter.  1  suppose  the  point  cannot 
be  now  decided.  That  the  Jews  were  acquainted 
with  sharp  frosts  is  evident  fk-om  Psalm  qxlvii. 
verses  16, 17»  1S.^^otes%nd  Queriis, 
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SIR    JOHN    FRANKLIN. 

[BT  8IB  JOHN  RtCHABI>SON.] 

Sn  John  Franklin,  Rear- Admiral  of  the 
Bhe,  was  a  native  of  Spilfibj,  In  Linooln- 
ihire.  Sprang  from  a  line  of  freeholders,  or 
"  Franklins,"  his  father  inherited  a  small 
family  estate,  which  was  so  deeply  mort* 
gaged  by  his  immediate  predecessor  that  it 
waa  found  necessary  to  sell  it ;  but  by  his 
racoeas  in  commercial  pursuits  he  was  ena- 
bled to  maintain  and  educate  a  family  of 
twehe  children,  of  whom  one  only  died  in 
infancj.  The  fortunes  of  his  four  sons  were 
ranarkable,  unaided  as  they  were  by  pat- 
TODEge  or  great  connections.  Thomas,  the 
eldest,  following  the  pursuits  of  his  father, 
aeqaired  the  local  reputation  of  an  acute 
ind  highly  honorable  man  of  business, 
whose  intellect  gave  him  much  influence 
vith  his  neighbors,  and  in  a  time  of  threat- 
ned  invasion,  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  raising  a  body  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  in 
wbich  he  did  the  duty  of  adjutant,  and  was 
afterwards  chosen  to  be  lieutenant-oolonel 
of  a  regiment  of  volunteer  infantry.  The 
■Nond  son.  Sir  Willingham,  educated  at 
W'eatminster,  was  elected  to  a  scholarship 
of  Christ's  Church,  Oxford,  and  after  gain- 
ing an  Oriel  fellowship,  was  called  to  the 
Ur,  and  died  a  judge  at  Madras.  James, 
the  third  son,  having,  as  oadet,  exhibited 
S^t  proficiency  in  Hindostanee  and  Per- 
^^,  was  ^presented  by  the  India  Company 
^th  a  handsome  sword,  £50  in  money,  and 
aeometcyin  the  First  Bengal  Native  Cav- 
alry* ^Q  wbich  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  was  noted  while  in  India  for  his  scien- 
ce knowledge,  which  procured  him  a 
loerative  civil  appointment,  but  his  advanoe- 
iBeot  was  interrupted  by  ill  health,  and 
^  exeoating  extensive  surveys  of  the 
ooQQtry,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
ining to  England,  where  he  died.  His 
colleetions  in  natural  history  were  highly 
appreciated  by  soologists. 

John,  the  youngest  son,  and  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  destined  for  the  church  by 
^  fiither,  who  with  this  view,  had  pur- 
clttsed  an  advowson  for  him,  He  reoeived 
^  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at  St. 
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Ives,  and  afterwards  went  to  Lowth  Gram- 
mar^hool,  where  he  remained  two  years; 
but  having  employed  a  holiday  in  walking 
twelve  miles  with  a  companion  to  look  at 
the  sea,  which  up  to  that  time  he  knew 
only  by  description,  his  imagination  was  so 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scene 
that  former  predilections  for  a  sea  life  were 
confirmed,  and  he  determined  from  thence- 
forth to  be  a  sailor.  In  hopes  of  dispelling 
what  he  considered  to  be  a  boyish  fancy,  his 
father  sent  him  on  a  trial  voyagd  to  Lisbon 
in  a  merchantman,  but  finding  on  his  re- 
turn that  his  wishea  were  unchanged,  pro- 
cured him,  in  the  year  1800,  an  entry  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Polyphemus,  74, 
Captain  Lawford ;  and  this  ship  having  led 
the  line  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in 
1801,  young  Franklin  had  the  honor  of 
serving  in  Nelson's  hardest  fonght  action. 
Having  left  school  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen, his  classical  attainments  were  necessa- 
rily small,  and  at  that  period  there  vras  no 
opportunity  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  of 
remedying  the  defect.  Two  months,  how- 
ever, after  the  motion  of  Copenhagen,  he 
jomed  the  Investigator  disoovary  ship  ooifr- 
manded  by  his  rdative,  Captain  Flinden, 
and  under  the  training  of  t^at  able  soleii- 
tifio  officer,  while  employed  in  exploring  andi 
mapping  the  ooasts  of  Australia,  he  a«^ 
quired  a  oorreotneas  of  aatronomioal  obM^ 
vation  and  a  skill  in  surveying  whioh  proved 
of  eminent  utility  in  hie  fature  career.  la* 
the  prosecution  of  this  service  he  gained  A»- 
life  the  friendship  of  the-  celebrated  Robevt 
Brown,  naturalist  to  the  expedition.  v>  -.r** 
In  1803  the  Inveeligator  having  bee»eo»* 
denmed  at  Port  Ja<^ii  as  ni^t  fiov-  the 
proeeeation  of  the  voyage,  Captain  madsn 
deteimined  to  retom  to  ISngland  t»  s«lieil 
another  ship  for  the  oomplelion  of  tiie  su^ 
vey,  and  IVanklin  embarked  with  bin.  on 
bofurd  the  Porpoise  armed  BtoreHBhipv.Iiieii- 
tenant-Commander  Fowler  .J  In  the-voyags 
homewards  this  ship  and  the  Catp  w^ich  ae- 
companied  herf  were  wrecked  in  the.  night 
of  the  iStiTof  Augiut,  on  a  coral  reef  dis- 
tant from  Suidfy  (ipe,  on  the  mai»eoast  of 
Australia,  sixty-three  leagnei,  and  the 
crews,  oonsisting  of  ninety-four  penens,  re- 
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affioir  of  Tery  groftt  promue,  and  who  at  the 
time  of  hit  death  had  been  promoted  to  the 
Bank  of  lieutenant,  was  espeoially  deplored. 
The  iiirnTorB  of  this  expedition  trarelled 
from  the  outset  at  York  Factory  down  to 
theif  return  to  it  again,  by  land  and  water, 
5,550  milee,.  While  engaged  on  this  eervioe, 
Fhinklin  was  promoted  to  be  a  commander, 
and  after  hie  return  to  England  in  1822,  he 
obtained  the  poet  rank  of  captain,  and  was 
eleeted  to  be  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Sooiety. 
In  thesnooeeding  year  he  married  Eleanor,* 
the  youngest  daughter  of  William  Porden, 
Siquire,  an  eminent  architect,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter  and  only  child,  now  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Philip  Gell. 

In  a  second  expedition,  which  left  home 
in  1825,  he  descended  the  Mackenzie  under 
more  fiivorable  auspices,  peace  haTing  been 
established  throughout  the  fur-countries 
under  the  ezelusive  government  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company,  whieh  had  taken  the 
North-West  traders  into  partnership,  and 
WIS  then  in  a  position  to  afford  him  effectual 
assistance,  and  speed  him  on  his  way  in  com- 
fort. This  time  the  coast  line  was  traced 
Ihnmgh  thirty-seven  degrees  of  longitude 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River, 
where  his  former  survey  commenced,  to 
nearly  the  150th  meridian,  and  approaching 
within  160  miles  of  the  most  easterly  point 
•Itained  by  Captain  Beechey,  who  wasco- 
opetating  with  him  from  Behring's  Straits. 
His  exertions  were  fully  appreciated  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  was  knighted  in  1829,  re- 
Ottved  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  was 
adiiudged  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geographical 
Sooiety  of  Puis,  and  was  elected  in  1846, 
Oonespondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Though  the  late 
surveys  exeouted  by  himself  and  by  a  detach- 
aant  under  oommand  of  Sir  John  Richardson 
oomprisad  one,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
two,  of  the  spaces  for  which  a  parliamentary 
steward  was  oflbred,  the  Board  of  Longitude 
deeUned  making  the  award,  but  a  biU  was 
soon  aftsnratds  laid  before  parliament  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  abrogpiting 
the  reward  altagother,  on  the  ground  of  the 
disooveries  oontemplated  having  been  thus 
lflboted.t    In  1888,  he  married  hisseocmd 

•  She  died  in  1825. 

t  tfattfs.  Dean  and  Simpion  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
CoBHiNUiy,  tt  a  Utter  oerioa  (1886-1889)  completed 
y  of  leo  miiet  of  ccast  Une  lying  between 
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wife,  Jane,  second  danghter  of  John  (SriiBn, 


Sir  John's  next  official  employment  was  on 
the  Mediterranean  station,  in  oommand  of 
the  Rainbow,  and  his  ship  soon  became  pro- 
verbial in  the  squadron  for  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  her. officers  and  crew.^  As  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  essential  service  he 
had  rendered  off  Patras  in  the  "war  of 
liberation,"  he  received  the  Cross  of  the 
Redeemer  of  Greece  from  King  Otho,  and 
after  his  return  to  England  he  was  created 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Guelphio  order  of 
Hanover. 

In  1836,  Lord  Glenelg  offered  Sir  John 
the  lieutenant  governorship  of  Antigua,  and 
afterwards  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Taa- 
mania,  which  latter  he  accepted  with  the 
condition  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  resign 
it,  if,  on  a  war  breaking  out,  he  was  ten- 
dered the  command  of  a  ship.  He  preferred 
rising  in  his  own  profession,  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  civil  service.  In  as  far  as  a 
man  of  independent  political  principles,  of 
strict  honor  and  int^ity,  conspicuous  for 
the  benevolence  of  his  character,  without 
private  interests  to  serve,  and  of  a  capacity 
which  had  been  shown  on  several  important 
commands,  was  likely  to  benefit  the  colony 
he  was  sent  to  govern,  the  choice  was  a 
judicious  one,  and  did  honor  to  Lord  Glenelg's 
discernment.  Dr.  Arnold,  no  mean  judge 
of  character,  rejoicing  in  the  promise  the 
appointment  gave  of  a  new  era  in  the  annals 
of  colonial  management,  expressed  the  delight 
with  which,  had  circumstances  permitted,  he 
would  have  labored  with  such  a  governor  ia 
founding  a  system  of  general  education  and 
religious  instruction  in  that  distant  land. 
Sir  John's  government,  which  lasted  till  the 
end  of  1843,  was  marked  by  several  events 
of  much  interest.  One  of  his  most  popular 
measures  was  the  opening  of  the  doors  of 
the  legislative  council  to  the  public,  a  prao* 
ticesoon  aflerwards  followed  by  the  older 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  He  also 
originated  a  college,  endowing  it  largely  from 
his  private  funds  with  money  and  lands,  ia 

the  extreme  points  of  Beechey  and  Franklin,  and 
navigated  the  sea  eastwards  hejond  the  mouth  of 
Backus  Great  Fish  Biver,  provjncthe  existence  of 
a  continuous  watercotme  from  Sehring*8  Stnuta 
through  78*  of  lon^tode,  as  far  eastward  as  tiw 
ninetv4biu1h  meridian. 

X  The  sailors,  with  their  usual  fondnees  for  epi- 
thets, named  the  ship  the  **  Celestial  Bainbow*' 
and  ^  FraDkBn*8  Paradise." 
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the  hope  that  it  would  efeotaally  prora  the 
means  of  affording  to  all  partiea  eeoular  and 
leligioaa  inatniction  of  the  highest  kind, 
iit  Sir  John's  reqnest,  Dr.  Arnold  selected  a 
&Torite  popil,  the  Rer.  John  Philip  Gell,* 
to  take  the  direction  of  this  institation ;  but 
much  opposition  to  the  fiindaniental  plan  of 
the  ooUege  was  made  by  various  religions 
bodies,  and  after  Sir  John  left  the  colony 
the  ezdnsive  management  of  it  was  vested  in 
the  Chorch  of  England,  with  free  admission 
to  the  members  of  other  persuasions.  In 
his  time  also  the  colony  of  Victoria  was 
foonded  by  settlers  from  Tasmania;  and 
towards  its  dose,  transportation  to  New 
Soath  Wales  having  been  abolished,  the  con- 
Ticti  from  every  part  of  the  British  empire 
were  sent  to  Tasmania.  Up  to  the  period 
of  his  quitting  the  government  this  conoen* 
tiation  had  occasioned  no  material  incon- 
venience, neither  was  there  at  that  time  any 
organiied  opposition  to  it.  On  an  increase 
to  the  lieutenant*govemor's  salary  being 
voted  by  the  colonial  legislature,  Sir  John 
dedined  to  derive  any  advantage  from  it  per- 
sonally, while  he  secured  the  augmentation 
to  his  sncoeBsor.  In  1838  he  founded  a  sci* 
entifid  society  at  Hobarton  (now  called  the 
**  Royal  Society  ") .  Its  papers  were  printed 
at  his  expense,  and  its  meetings  were  held  in 
Government  House.  He  had  also  the  grati- 
fioaUm  of  erecting  in  South  Australia,  with 
the  aid  of  the  governor  of  that  colony,  a 
handsome  granite  obelisk,  dedicated  and  in> 
scribed  to  the  memory  of  his  former  com- 
manding officer,  Gaptain  Fiinden,  to  whose 
discoveries  we  owe  our  earliest  knowledge  of 
that  part  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  It 
stands  on  a  loffy  hill,  and  serves  as  a  land- 
mark to  sailors.  A  magnetic  observatory, 
foonded  in  1840,  at  Hobarton,  in  connection 
with  the  head  establishment  under  Colonel 
Sabine  at  Woolwich,  was  an  object  of  con- 
stant personal  interest  to  Sir  John;  and  Tas- 
mania being  the  appointed  refitting  station 
of  several  expeditions  of  discovery  in  the 
Antarctic  regions,  he  enjoyed  frequent  op- 
portunities of  exercising  the  hospitality  he 
delighted  in,  and  of  showing  his  ardor  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  science  whenever 
it  lay  in  his  power  to  do  so.  The  lamented 
Dnmont  d'Urville  commanded  the  Fxenoh 
expedition,  and  Sir  James  piark  Ross  the 
Kngliah  one,  Qonsisting  of  the  Erebus  and 

*  In  later  yean  he  became  Sir  John's  son-in-law, 
as  mentlcRBea  above. 
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Terror.  The  surveying  vessels  employed  in 
those  seas  during  that  period  came  also  la 
succession  to  Hobarton*— namely ,  the  Beagle, 
Captain  Wickham ;  the  Pelorus,  GapUia 
Harding;  the  Rattlesnake,  Captain  Owen 
Stanley ;  the  Beagle  (2d  voyage,)  Oaptaia 
Stokes ;  and  the  Fly,  Captain  Blackwood; 
idl  of  whom,  with  the  officers  under  them, 
received  from  the  lieutenant-governor  a 
brother  sailor's  welcome.  Thus  pleasantly 
oocupied,  the  years  allotted  to  a  colonial 
governorship  drew  towards  a  close,  and  Sit 
John  contemjdated  with  no  common  satisfao* 
tion  the  advancing  strides  of  the  colony  in 
material  prosperity ;  but  he  was  not  destined 
to  be  spared  one  of  those  deep  mortificatioBa 
to  which  every  one  is  exposed,  however  np> 
right  may  be  his  conduct  abroad,  who  is  de- 
pendent for  support  and  approval  upon  a 
chief  at  home  that  changes  with  every  par^ 
revolution.  When  Sir  John  was  sent  to 
Tasmania,  England  had  not  yet  recognised 
as  an  established  fact  that  the  inhabitante 
of  a  colony  are  better  judges  of  their  own 
interests,  and  more  able  to  manage  thdr 
own  affiiirs,  than  bureaucracy  in  Downiat 
Street,  with  a  constantly  shifting  head,  iU 
informed  of  the  factious  oligarchies  thai 
infest  colonies,  and  of  the  ties  that  conneei 
them  with  subordinate  officials  at^  homei. 
Previous  to  leaving  England,  Sir  Joh|i  waa 
advised,  and  indeed  instructed,  to  consult  the 
colonial  secretary  of  Tasmania  in  allmattSM 
of  public  concern,  as  being  a  man  of  lone 
experience,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
the  affikirs  of  the  colony ;  and  he  found  on 
taking  charge  of  his  government,  that  this 
was  a  correct  character  of  the  officer  next  to 
himself  in  authority.  Mr.  Montagu  was  • 
man  eminently  skilful  in  the  managemeni 
of  official  matters,  but  he  was  also  the 
acknowledged  head  of  a  party  in  the  colony 
bound  together  by  family  ties,  and  pnsswlng 
great  local  influence  from  the  important  aad 
lucrative  situations  held  by  its  memben, 
and  the  extensive  operations  of  a  bank  of 
which  they  had  the  chief  control.  Par^ 
struggles  ran  high  in  the  legislative  conaofl, 
and  the  lieutenant-governor's  position  was 
one  of  great  delicacy,  while  the  dififenlfy  of 
his  situation  was  vastly  augmented  throu^ 
the  practice  of  the  officials  in  Downing  street 
of  encouraging  private  communications  on 
public  measures  from  subordinate  officers  of 
the  colony,  and  weighing  them  with  the  dee* 
patches  of  the  lieutenant-governor. 
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t  For  80Me  ycm,  bj  8ir  JobD*B  prodeul 
eonduet,  the  harmooy  of  the  colonial  ezeca* 
tt?e  WM  not  iaterrttpted ;  bat  at  a  later 
period  the  colonial  eeoretaij,  having  vieited 
IBngUndy  letarned  to  Taamania  with  greater 
preteneioeB,  and  eommenced  a  oouree  of 
independent  action,  erer  hostile  to  his  chief, 
fabrernye  of  the  bannonioiu  co-operation 
heretofore  eiieting,  and  tiius  injnrioue  to  the 
intereBte  of  the  colonj,  bo  that  Sir  John  was 
tmder  the  neeeflsity  of  sospending  this  officer 
from  his  fiinctions  until  the  pleasare  of  Lord 
Stanley,  then  teeretary  of  state  for  the 
eolosies,  was  known.  Mr.  Montagu  imme- 
dialely  proceeded  to  England  to  state  bis 
awn  ease,  and  he  did  it  with  each  effect  that 
Lord  Stanley,  while  admitting  that  the 
oekmial  secretary  had  aeqnired  a  local  influ- 
enee  which  rendered  **  his  restoration  to  his 
effiee  highly  inexpedient,'*  *  penned  a  dis- 
patch which  is  not  anjustly  characterized  as 
a  eonsoauate  piece  of  special  pleading  for 
ife.  Montagu,  whom  it  absolves,  while  it 
oomments  on  the  lieutenant-governor's  pro- 
ceedings in  a  style  ezoeedingly  offensive  to  a 
kigh-minded  officer  who  had  acted,  as  be  eon* 
Mived,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  public 
interests.  The  extraordinary  measure  was 
l^lso  resorted  to  of  instantly  furnishing  Mr. 
MoHtaga,  then  in  attendance  at  Downing 
•Ireet,  with  a  copy  of  this  dispatch,  so  that 
lie^  was  enabled  to  transmit  it  to  Hobarton, 
Where  it  was  exposed  in  the  Bank  to  public 
Sfispeetien.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
circulated  privately  amongst  the  officers  of 
ihe>celonial  gevenunent  and  others  a  journal 
•of  hm  transactions  with  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor,  and  of  his  private  communications 
irHb  meilibers  of  Franklin's  fomily,  wlrieh 
•be  bad  kept  for  years  while  on  terms  of  close 
social  intercourse  with  them.  This  volume 
iiating  answered  in  England  the  purpose  for 
:w4iioh  it  was  intended,  was  now  exhibited  in 
4be  co4ony  as  containing  an  aocoant  of  the 
«nbjeot0  in  which  he  stated  he  had  held  con- 
versations with  Lord  Stanley.  All  ihh  took 
'|>laee  before  the  lieutenant-governor  received 
<fflcial  information  of  Lord  Stanley's  de- 
tlfsion.  The  recovery  of  a  doeonent  which 
irad  lain  eeeluded  in  an  office  in  the  colony 
enabled  Sir  John  afterwards  more  AiUy  to 
<«nfastMtiftte  one   of    the   meet  important 

*  Lord  Stanley^s  dispatch,  September  18, 1842. 
Ibr.  Montaga  was  promoted  to  be  colonial  secretary 
-at  the  Cape  of  Good  Bope. 


chaiges  be  bad  made;  ner^evtbeless  Lord 
Stanley  refused  to  modify  the  terms  he  had 
employed,  oi  to  make  any  concession  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  the  wounded  feeling  of  an 
honorable  and  xealons  officer.  The  arrival 
of  a  new  lientenaat-govemor,  the  late  Sir 
John  Eardley  Wilmot,  bringing  with  him 
the  first  notice  of  his  own  appointment,  and 
consequently  finding  Sir  John  still  in  the 
colony,  served  to  show  more  strongly  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  done,  the  hold 
tile  latter  had  gained  on  the  affeotionB  of  the 
colonists,  and  the  verdict  pronounced  on 
Lord  Stanley's  dispatch  by  the  people,  to 
whom  all  the  merits  of  the  case  were  most 
folly  known.  Sir  John,  after  three  montha* 
longer  residence  at  Hobarton  as  a  private 
individaal,  waiting,  for  a  passage  to  Eng- 
land,  during  which  time  he  received  ad- 
dresses emanating  from  every  district  of  the 
colony,  was  attended  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation by  the  most  numerous  assemblage 
of  all  classes  of  people  which  had  ever  been 
seen  on  those  shores,  the  recently  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Tasmania  *  walking  at  their  head, 
along  with  the  new  colonial  secretary,  the 
late  Mr.  Bicheno,  wbo  for  some  months  had 
acted  in  tiie  greatest  harmony  with  Sir  John. 
A  local  paper,  after  describing  the  scene  in 
much  detail,  adds :  **  Thus  departed  from 
among  us  as  trae  and  upright  a  governor  as 
ever  the  deetinies  of  a  British  cdony  vrer« 
intrusted  to."  Tears  afterwards,  when  the 
enthusiasm  of  party  foelings  eoold  have  no 
share  in  their  proceedings,  the  colonists 
showed  their  remembrance  of  his  virtues  in 
a.  more  substantial  manner,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned below.  Sir  John,  on  receivii^  the 
secretary  of  state's  dispatch,  had  tendered 
his  resignation,  but  his  sacceflsor  vras  ap- 
pointed before  his  letter  could  reach  Eng- 
land, though,  as  we  have  just  said,  bis  recall 
dispatch  did  not  come  to  Tasmania  till  some 
days  after  Sir  Sardley's  arrival. 

Owing  to  the  fortunate  rendesvons  at 
Hobarton  of  the  scientific  expeditions  and 
surveying  ships  above  named,  as  well  as 
many  of  her  Majesty's  vessels  engaged  in 
the  ordinary  service  of  those  seas,  the 
intrigues  of  the  fiimily  fiction  and  their 
enpporters  in  the  colony  being  matters  of 
common  discussion,  became  known  lo  num- 
bers of  Sir  J(phn's  brother  officers,  and  a 

*  The  erection  of  Tasmania  intaa  see  was  im>> 
meted  by  Sir  John's  etertionft  and  zepxesentatNos. 
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ferae  eBtimnte  of  fhd  tretftmeaft  be  taaA  le- 
eeiTed  fVom  the  ooloBial  miniBter  itm  formed 
by  the  profettion  ie  which  he  belenged.  He 
found,  thererore,  on  roftching  England,  that 
the  confidence  off  the  Admiralty  in  his  integ- 
rity and  ability  was  undiminiehed,  and  this 
was  speedily  shown  by  his  appointment  in 
1845  to  the  command  of  an  expedition,  oon- 
eisting  of  the  Erebas  and  Terror,  fitted  out 
for  the  ftirther  discovery  of  the  northwest 
passage.  "With  an  experienced  seoond  in 
command,  Oaptaifk  Orozier,  trained  under 
Parry  and  James  Ross  from  1821  is  the 
naTigation  of  icy  seas,  a  sdect  body  of 
officen  chosen  for  their  talent  and  energy, 
and  exceHent  crews,  In  ships  as  strong  as  art 
could  make  them,  and  well  furnished,  Frank- 
lin sailed  from  England  for  'the  laet  time  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1845.  He  was  last  Men 
by  a  whaler  on  the  26th  of  July,  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  at  which  time- the  expedition  was  pro- 
oeeding  prosperously.  Letters  written  by 
him  a  few  days  previously  to  that  date  were 
ooached  in  langaage  of  cheerful  anticipation 
of  sQccess,  while  those  received  from  his 
officers  expressed  their  admiration  of  the 
seamanlike  qualities  of  their  commander, 
and  the  happiness  they  had  in  serving  under 
him.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  public  anxiety 
began  to  be  manifested  fbr  the  safety  of  the 
discoverers,  of  whom  nothing  had  been 
heard ;  and  searching  expedition  after  ex- 
pedition dispatched  in  quest  of  them  in 
1848,  and  the  succeeding  years  4»wn  to 
1854,  regardless  of  coet  or  haaard,  redoiind 
to  the  lasting  credit  of  England.  In  this 
pious  undertaking  Bit  John's  heroic  wife 
took  the  lead.  Her  exertions  were  nn* 
wearied,  irtie  exhausted  her  private  funds  in 
sending  out  auxiliary  venels  to  quarters  not 
comprised  in  the  public  search,  and  by  her 
pathetic  appeals  she  roused  the  sympathy  of 
the  whole  civilised  world.  France  sent  her 
Bellot ;  the  United  States  of  America  replied 
to  her  calls  by  manning  two  searehing  ex- 
peditions, the  expenses  of  which  were  borne 
by  Mr.  Grinnell,  a  wealthy  private  citizen  of 
great  humanity  and  liberality  ;  and  the  in- 
habitaoU  of  Tasmania  subscribed  £1,700, 
which  Uiey  transmitted  to  lisdy  Franklin,  as 
their  contribution  towards  the  expense  of 
the  search. 

In  August,  1850,  traces  of  the  missing 
ships  were  discovered,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  their  first  winter  bad  been  spent  behind 


Beediey  Island,  where  flbiy  had  temaifled  m 
late  as  April,  1916.  Tet  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  by  the  sesrehing  psortlee,  no  farther 
tidings  were  obtahied  until  the  spring  of 
1854,  when  Dr.  Rae,  then  conducting  an  ea- 
ploring  party  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
learnt  from  the  BBquimanx  that  in  18M, 
white  men  to  the  number  of  about  forty, 
had  been  seea  dragging  a  boat  over  the  ice, 
near  tbe  north  shore  of  King  WtlKam*e 
bland,  and  that  later  in  the  same  season, 
but  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the 
bodies  of  the  whole  party  were  found  by  tin 
natives  on  a  point  lying  at  a  short  distance 
to  the  north-west  of  Baek*s  Great  Fish 
River,  where  they  had  perished  firom  Mto 
united  effects  of  cold  and  famine.  Theee 
unfortunate  men  were  identified  as  the  rem- 
nant of  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror, 
by  numerous  articles  which  the  Esquimaux 
had  picked  up  at  the  place  where  they  per- 
ished, many  of  which  Dr.  Rae  purchased  fVom 
that  people  and  brought  to  England.  Point 
Ogle  is  supposed  by  this  gentleman  to  be  the 
spot  where  tbe  bodies  lie ;  and  this  summer 
(1855)  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  started  from  Great  Slave  Lake  to 
examine  the  locality,  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  dead,  and  collect  any  written 
papers  that  might  remain  there,  or  books 
and  journals  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Esquimaux.  By  considering  the  direction  in 
which  the  party  that  perished  were  travel- 
ling when  seen  by  tbe  natives,  and  the  ssMdl 
district  that  remains  unexplored,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ships  wefe 
beset  between  the  70tfa  and  7dd  parallels  of 
latitude,  and  near  the  100th  meridian.  Two 
enthinces  fVom  the  north  may  ekist  to  this 
part  of  the  sea,  one  along  the  west  coast  of 
North  Somerset  and  Boothia,  which  is  an 
almost  certain  one ;  and  the  other  vriifeh  is 
more  conjectural,  may  occupy  the  short  un- 
explored space  between  Captain  Sherard  Oe- 
bom's  and  Ueutenant  Wynniatt*s  extreme 
points.  To  approach  this  last  stnut,  if  It 
actually  exists,  Cape  Walker  woold  be  left 
on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  passing  ships.  It 
is  a  ringular  and  most  melancholy  fact,  that 
the  very  limited  district  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
thus  indicated,  and  wbich  was  specially  ad> 
verted  to  in  tiie  original  plan  of  searoh,  li 
almost  the  only  spot  that  has  defied  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  skilful  and  persevering  oifioeia 
who  have  attempted   to    exploxe   it.    Sir 
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Jamae  Bob  fidkd  io  iMohing  it ;  it  inter- 
▼eoeB  between  the  eztremea  of  the  long  and 
laborious  journeys  made  by  Captun  Shiward 
Oeborn  and  lieutenant  Wynniatt.  Dr. 
Bae*8  two  attempts  to  enter  it  were  frus- 
trated by  the  state  of  the  ioe  and  other  cir- 
enmstaneeSf  and  Captain  CoUinson  was  also 
stopped  short  on  its  southern  side  by  the 
want  of  fuel.  Lady  Franklin  had  sent  out 
the  Prince  Albert  for  the  express  purpose  of 
searching  this  quarter,  but  Mr.  Kennedy 
unfortunately  instead  of  adhering  to  the  let- 
ter of  instructionsi  trusted  to  a  distant  ?iew 
of  the  passage  from  the  north,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  clooed,  and  turning  to  the  west, 
made  his  memorable  winter  journey  throagh 
a  space,  which,  though  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  fact  at  the  time,  had  been  preyiously 
examined. 

With  the  utmost  economy  in  its  use,  fuel 
would  soon  become  precious  on  board  the 
JSrebus  and  Terror  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
after  three  years  one  of  the  ships  would  be 
broken  up  to  furnish  this  essential  article. 
Provisions  could  not  last  longer  without 
placing  the  crews  on  short  allowance,  and 
to  do  BO  in  that  dimate,  subjected  them  to 
sure  and  destructive  attacks  of  scurvy.  Fish 
and  venison,  it  is  true,  might  be  procured  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  modify  these  conclu- 
sions, but  not  to  a  great  extent :  and,  be- 
yond all  question,  the  numbers  of  the  in- 
trepid sailors  who  left  England  in  such 
health  and  s|Hrits  in  1845,  had  waned  sadly 
by  the  close  of  the  season  for  operations  in 
1849.  The  forty  men  seen  by  the  nattves 
early  in  1850,  were  doubtlesB  the  only  sur- 
vivors at  that  date.  Franklin,  had  he  lived 
till  then,  would  have  been  sixty-four  yeais 
old,  but  no  one  of  that  age  was  in  the  num- 
ber seen  by  the  nadves.  Had  he  been  then 
in  existence,  he  would  have  taken  another 
route  on  the  abandonment  of  his  ship,  as  no 
one  knows  better  than  he  the  fatal  result  of 
an  attempt  to  cross  that  wide  expanse  of 
frosen  ground  lying  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  fish  River  and  the  far  distant 
Hudson  Bay  post  on  the  south  side  of  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Who  can  oonjecture  the  reason 
that  turned  the  steps  of  the  weary  wanderers 
in  that  direction?  Perhaps  the  desire  of 
solving  that  long-sought  problem  of  a  north- 


west possage,  even  then  animated  their  ema- 
ciated frames,  and  it  is  oertain  that  thej 
did  solve  it,  though  none  of  them  lived  to 
claim  the  grateful  applause  of  their  country- 
men. Later  in  point  of  time,  and  in  s 
higher  latitude.  Sir  Robert  M*CIure  abo, 
filled  up  a  narrow  gap  between  previous  dis- 
ooveries,  and  so  traced  out  the  north-weit 
passage  by  travelling  over  ice  that  has  in  the 
five  several  years  in  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted, proved  to  be  a  barrier  to  ships.  If 
ever  in  the  pursuit  of  whales,  or  for  con- 
veyance of  minerals,  commercial  enterpriie 
endeavors  to  force  a  north-west  passage  by 
s^eam,  the  southern  route,  whose  last  link 
was  forged  by  FrankUn's  party  with  their 
lives,  will  undonbtedly  be  chosen.  And  it 
is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  parliament- 
ary committee  in  recommending  the  gnnt 
of  public  money  to  Sir  Robert  M'Clore, 
which  bis  courage  and  enterprise  so  well  d«- 
served,  should  have  omitted  to  mention  the 
the  prior  discovery  made  by  the  crews  of  the 
Srebus  and  Terror.* 

This  sketch  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  chantf- 
ter  and  public  services  has  been  written  by 
one  who  served  long  under  his  commaod, 
who  dnring  upwards  of  twenty-five  yean  of 
cloee  intimacy  had  his  entire  confidence,  and 
in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  distresB,  when 
all  conventional  di^uise  was  out  of  the 
question,  beheld  his  calmness  and  nnalTeetod 
piety.  If  it  has  in  some  pasuges  assomed 
the  appearance  of  eulogy,  it  has  done  so  not 
fi>r  the  purpose  of  unduly  exalting  its  sub- 
ject, but  frcoi  a  firm  conviction  of  the  troth 
of  the  statements.  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
writer  has  abstained,  in  the  only  sentenses  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  oppo- 
nents, from  saying  a  mngle  word  more  of 
their  conduct  or  motives  than  strict  jostioo 
to  Franklin's  memory  demanded.  Franklin 
himself  was  singularly  devoid  of  any  vindic- 
tive feeling.  While  he  defended  his  own 
honor,  he  would  have  delighted  in  sbowiqg 
any  kindness  in  his  power  to  bis  bitterest 
fee ;  and  in  emulation  of  that  spirit  tbe 
preceding  pages  have  been  penned. 

♦  Span  and  pieces  of  rail  recognized  m  having 
belonged  to  the  Erebus  and  Tenor  were  picked  np 
by  Captain  Collineon  near  his  wintering  plac«  ^ 
Cambridge  Bay,  and  are  sufficient  evidence  oi 
currents  setting  in  that  direction,  thnmgh  a  psf- 
gage  incumbered  doubtless  with  drift  ice. 
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n«  Zit^tf  0/  CharlotU  Bronte,  Author  of 
**J(me  Eyre,''  "S&iriw,"  "  Vilktte,''  4-c. 
By  £.  0.  Gaskell,  Author  of  «*  Mary 
Barton,"  "Ruth,"  &c.  Two  vols. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Thb  author  of  "  Jane  Eyre,"  bom  forty- 
one  years  ago,  apon  the  2lBt  of  April, 
was  the  third  child  and  third  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  and  her  home  till 
her  death,  on  the  Slet  of  March  two  years 
ago,  was  with  her  fiither,  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  wild  hill  yillage,  in  a  house  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  full  churchyard,  with 
steep  Tillage  street  below  it  and  bleak  moor 
above.  She  was  one  of  six  children  bom 
within  seven  years ,  among  whom  one  only, 
Patrick  BranweU,  was  a  boy.  The  veiy 
recent  date  of  a  large  part  of  the  story  of 
Miss  Bronte's  life,  with  the  fact  that  her 
father  is  still  living,*-an  old  man  whose 
children  are  all  dead, — may  have  acted  in 
two  ways  prejudicially  on  Mrs.  Gaskeirs 
book.  It  may  have  obliged  her  to  leave 
much  troth  essential  to  the  right  perception 
of  the  life  described  to  be  inferred  rather 
than  absolutely  learnt  from  her  recital,  and 
it  may  have  in  some  respects  caused  the 
quick  feelings  of  friendship  to  be  too  strong 
for  the  admission  side  by  side  with  them  of 
any  criticism  which  it  would  pain  the  friend, 
reeently  departed,  to  read  were  she  now 
living.  For  these  reasons  it  may  be  that  a 
peculiar  character  belongs  to  the  biography. 
We  have  to  read  between  the  lines.  Though 
it  proceeds  from  a  writer  very  shrewd  and 
sound  of  wit,  yet  inasmuch  as  it  discusses 
sick  minds  almost  without  admitting  that 
they  are  unsound,  it  is  itself  likely  to  be 
re^tfded  by  the  inconsiderate  as  an  un- 
healthy book* 

The  sorrow  of  the  lives  of  the  Brontes 
waa  not  any  hard  dealing  that  they  suffered 
from  the  world,  but  their  own  want  of 
health,  mental  and  bodily.  From  their 
mother  they  seem  all  to  have  inherited  a 
tendency  to  bodily  disease — she  died  of  an 
internal  cancer  in  September  1821 ; — and 
from  their  fitther  they  inherited  unwhole- 
some minds.  Their  father,  even  before  their 
mother's  death,  dined  and  walked  always 
alone.  He  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed  by 
his  childretti  therefore  banished  them  when 
little  ones  out  of  his  study.  He  had 
erotohets  and  humors  whieh  oaused  him  At 


times  to  bam  boots  or  a  hearthrug,  out  up 
a  silk  dress,  saw  the  backs  from  chairs,  or 
give  vent  to  his  feelings  by  rapidly  firing 
pistols  out  of  his  back  door.  Here  is  a 
touching  picture  of  the  silent  little  girls  in 
their  first  years  at  home : 

«  From  their  first  going  to  Ha  worth,  their 
walks  were  directed  rather  out  towards  the 
heathery  moors,  sloping  upwards  behind  the 
parsonage,  than  towaros  the  long  descending 
village  street.  A  good  old  woman,  who 
came  to  nurse  Mrs.  Sronte  in  the  illnoos  an 
internal  cancer— which  mwand  gathered 
upon  her,  not  many  months  after  her  arrival 
at  Haworth,  tells  me  that  at  that  time  the 
six  little  creatures  used  to  walk  out,  hand 
in  hand,  towards  the  glorious  wild  moon 
which  in  after  days  the^  loved  so  passion- 
ately ;  the  elder  ones  taking  thoughtful  care 
for  the  toddling  wee  things. 

*<  They  were  nave  and  silent  beyond  their 
years ;  sobduea,  probably,  by  the  presence 
of  serious  illness  in  the  house ;  for,  at  the 
time  which  my  informant  speaks  of,  Mrs. 
Bronte  was  confined  to  the  oed-room  from 
which  she  never  came  forth  alive.  *  You 
would  not  have  known  there  was  a  child  in 
the  house,  they  were  such  still,  noiseless, 
sood  little  creatures.  Maria  would  shut 
herself  up '  (Maria,  but  seven !)  Mn  the 
children *8  study  with  a  newspaper,  and  be 
able  to  tell  one  every  thing  wnen  she  came 
out;  debates  in  parliament,  and  I  don't 
know  what  all.  She  was  as  good  as  a 
mother  to  her  sisters  and  brother.  But 
there  never  were  such  ^ood  children.  I 
used  to  think  them  spiritless,  they  were  so 
diffsrent  to  any  chiloren  I  had  ever  seen. 
In  part,  I  set  it  down  to  a  fancy  Mr.  Bronte 
had  of  not  letting  them  have  flesh-meat 
to  eat.  It  was  from  no  wish  for  saving,  for 
there  was  plenty  and  even  waste  In  the 
house,  with  young  servants  and  no  mistress 
to  see  after  them ;  but  he  thought  that 
children  should  be  brought  up  simply  and 
hardily :  so  they  had  nothing  but  potatoes 
for  their  dinner;  bat  they  never  seemed  to 
wish  for  any  thing  else;  they  were  good 
little  creatures.    Emilv  was  the  prettiest.' 

*<  Mrs.  Bronte  was  the  same  patient,  cheer- 
ful person  as  we  have  seen  her  formerly; 
veiy  ill,  suffering  great  pain,  but  seldom  if 
ever  complaining ;  at  her  better  times  beg- 
ging her  nurse  to  raise  her  in  bed  to  let  her 
see  ner  clean  the  grate,  '  because  she  did  it 
as  it  was  done  in  Cornwall ; '  devotedly 
fond  of  her  husband,  who  warmly  repaid 
her  affection,  and  suffered  no  one  else  to 
take  the  night-nursing;  but,  according  to 
my  informant,  the  mother  was  not  very 
anxious  to  see  much  of  her  children,  proba- 
bly beoaose  the  sight  of  them»  knowing  how 
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ioon  tbey  were  to  be  lefl  notlieriefli,  wewld 
have  agitated  her  too  muoli.  So  the  little 
thioesolung  aaietly  together,  for  their  father 
was  Duey  in  his  stadj  and  in  his  parish,  or 
with  their  mother,  and  they  took  their  meals 
alone ;  sat  reading,  or  whispering  low,  in 
the  ''children's  study,' or  wanderSd  out  on 
the  hill-side,  hand  in  hand." 

The  children,  with  their  quick  fancies 
propor  to  their  time  of  life  heightened  by  a 
diseaised  activity  of  the  brain,  hearing  of 
little  £l0e  hut  the  strong  Toxj  politics  on 
which  their  father  could  be  obstinate  in 
talk,  took  eagerly  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
for  their  Haroun  Alraschid,  and  built  up 
out  of  the  newspaper  their  fairy  dreams. 
After  Mrs.  Bronte's  death  there  came  to  the 
parsonage  Miss  Bran  well,  her  elder  sister^  a 
fcindt  ot»io(r;'i>bosewifely  old  xnaid«.«ha:^did 
not  regard  without  dread  the  inhospitable 
northern  moors,  and  always  clicked  about 
the  stone  stairs  and  flag  floors  of  the  house 
in  pattens,  mortally  afraid  of  catching  cold. 
After  the  mother  had  been  dead  three  years 
the  four  eldest  girls  were  sent  to  the  school 
established  at  Oowan's  Bridge  by  the  Rev. 
Gar  us  Wilson  for  the  children  of  poor 
clergy,  where  their  delicate  health  was 
severely  tried.  That  is  the  school  of  which 
we  have  so  painful  a  recollection  expressed 
in  "  Jane  £yre."  The  eldest  girl,  Maria, 
had  not  been  at  Cowan's  Bridge  more  than 
about  nine  months  before  her  health  was  so 
completely  gone  that  she  was  taken  home  to 
die.  The  second  sister  also  failing,  was 
sent  home  and  died  two  or  three  months 
-later,  the  disease  being  in  each  case  eon- 
Bomption.  Charlotte  and  Emily  returned  to 
the  school,  but  had  not  remained  in  it  for 
another  six  months  before  they  also  were 
sent  home,  as  it  was  evident  that  the  damp 
situation  of  the  sohool-honse  did  not  suit 
their  health. 

After  this  time  there  was  no  sorrow  in 
Miss  Bronte's  life  worth  Bentioning  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  unwholesome  fam- 
ily condition.  The  most  pressing  grief  to 
her  was  the  wreck  of  her  brother.  He  was 
the  one  boy  in  the  house,  motherless,  and 
almost  fatherless,  for  Mr.  Bronte's  solitary 
habits  shut  him  away  from  his  son  when 
character  waa  forming.  The  father  gpive 
lAie  boy  set  lessons,  and  no  help  more,  bat 
lefl  him  to  learn  dissipation,  as  the  clever 
Patrick  whom  the  landlord  of  the  Blaok 


Boll  sent  for  habitoally  to  drink  with  his 
guests  and  amnse  them.  The  sisters  ex- 
pected every  thing  from  Patrick's  genins, 
but  he  passed  a  weak  life  in  one  course  of 
criminal  indulgence.  Entering  a  family  as 
tutor  he  was  seduced,  we  are  told,  by  its 
vranton  mistress,  and  then  flung  aside  to  die. 
He  must  have  been  a  weak  youth  indeed  of 
whom  that  can  be  said.  He  went  home  and 
spent  three  years  in  the  parsonage,  shattered 
in  health  by  vice,  without  giving  in  hie 
whole  conduct  a  gleam  of  hope  to  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  What  money  he  could 
get  he  spent  on  the  means  of  intoxication, 
and  he  died  miserably  in  September  1848. 
Here  was  the  great  grief  of  Miss  BronteV 
life,  and  its  cause  was  in  the  sickness  both 
of  mind  and  body  whicfh  in  some^degree 
a£9icted  every  member  of  the  family  at 
Haworth. 

Of  Emily,  whose  genioe  her  sister  Char- 
lotte looked  upon  as  greater  than  her  own, 
these  records  leave  us  no  agreeable  impree^ 
sion.  Her  mind  was  more  positively  dis- 
eased than  that  of  Charlotte.  She  was 
reserved  to  the  utmost  degree,  ohetinate  and 
contentious.  A  little  money  left  to  the 
girls  by  their  annt.  Miss  Branwell,  and  in- 
vested in  one  of  Mr.  Hudson's  railways,  was 
left  there  and  lost,  because  Emily  would  not 
bend  to  her  sisters'  wish  to  sell  their  shares. 
Even  in  her  last  illness,  when  there  was  a 
doctor  in  the  house,  Emily,  true  to  her 
oharaoter,  stubbornly  refused  to  see  him. 
Her  sister  described  her  state,  and  be  sent 
medicines,  which  she  refVissd  to  take,  deny- 
ing that  she  was  ill.  As  regards  mere  out- 
ward foature,  vre  may  say  that  aflerwanls, 
when  in  London,  Miss  Bronte  found  a  face 
that  was  like  her  sister's  in  that  owned  by 
the  clever  author  of  the  life  of  Ck>ethe. 

"  I  haveseen  Lewes  too I  could 

not  ftel  otherwise  to  him  then  half-eadly, 
half-tenderly, — ^a  aueer  word  that  last,  bat 
I  use  it  because  the  aspect  of  Lewes'  face 
almost  moves  me  to  tears ;  and  it  is  so  won- 
derfully like  Emilv,-:— her  eyes,  her  features, 
the  very  nose,  the  somewhat  prominent 
mouth,  the  forehead, — even,  at  moments, 
tl)e  expression :  whatever  Lewes  says,  I  be- 
lieve r cannot  bate  him." 

Emily  was  soarcely  buried  before  Anne 
began  rapidly  to  fail,  and  at  the  dose  of 
May,  in  the  year  1849,  she  died,  leaving 
Miss  Bronte  the  sole  surviTing  comforter  of 
and  aged  fhther. 
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This  was  the  krtm  Mnow,  sad  this  was 
ibe  yrhoh  wtrow  of  MiH  Bronte's  life,— 
cjomestie  eieknees,  bodily  and  mental.  Of 
tho  world  withoat  her  home,  though  she 
distrnsted  it  and  for  a  long  time  shunned  it, 
few  persons  haye  had  less  reason  to  eom- 
plain.    **  In  after  life,*'  says  Mrs.  Gaskell, 

''  I  was  painfuUj  impAssed  with  the  fact, 
that  Miss  Bronte  noTer  dared  to  allow  her- 
self to  look  forward  with  hope;  that  she 
had  no  confidence  in  the  future;  and  I 
thought,  when  I  heard  of  the  sorrowful 
years  she  had  passed  through,  that  it  had 
been  this  pressure  of  grief  which  had 
eruehed  all  ouoyancy  of  expectation  out  of 
her.  But  it  appears  from  the  lettets,  that 
it  most  haye  heen,  so  to  speak,  constitu- 
tional ;  or,  perhaps,  the  deep  pang  of  losing 
her  two  elder  sisters  combined  with  a  per- 
manent state  of  bodily  weakness  in  proauo- 
ing  her  hopelessness.  If  her  trust  in  God 
had  been  less  strone,  she  would  have  given 
way  to  unboundecT  anxiety,  at  many'  a 
period  of  her  life.  As  it  was,  we  shall  see, 
she  made  a  great  and  successful  effort  to 
leave  *  her  times  in  His  hands.'  " 

The  tribnte  to  her  strength  and  eameet- 
ness  of  charactw  in  the  last  of  the  sentences 
here  quoted  is  just.  Miss  Bronte  was  un- 
doubtedly the  healthiest  and  bravest  of  the 
sisters.  Of  her  goodness  we  are  sure ;  of 
her  genins  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  Her 
sorrows  were  great,  though  they  were  not 
eaused  by  the  harsh  dealing  of  the  world 
towards  her.  We  shall  explain  best  what 
we  wish  most  strongly  to  urge  by  quoting  a 
fragment  from  an  early  note  to  a  school 
friend,  with  Mrs.  Gaskell'-s  shrewd  com- 
ment upon  it. 

«  « I  am  glad  yon  like  *'Kenilworth;  "  it  is 
certainly  more  resembling  a  romance  than  a 
novel :  m  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting works  that  ever  emanated  from 
the  ereat  Sir  Walter's  pen.  Yarney  is  cer- 
tainly the  personification  of  consummate 
villany  ;  ana  in  the  delineation  of  his  dark 
and  profoundly  artful  mind,  Scott  exhibits 
a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  a  surprising  skill  in  embodying  his 
perceptions,  so  as  to  enable  others  to  become 
participators  in  that  knowledge.' 

'<  Commonplace  as  this  extract  may  seem, 
it  is  note-worthy  on  two  or  three  acoountb : 
in  the  first  place,  instead  of  discussing  the 
plot  or  story,  she  analyses  the  character  of 
Yarney ;  and  next,  she,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  world,  both  from  her  youth  and  her  iso- 
lated position, has  yet  been  so  accustomed  to 
hear '  human  nature'  distrustedi  as  to  receive 
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tiie  notion  of  Intenfie  JMid  nvtftil  yillny 
without  surprise." 

Her  peculiar  home  position,  and  the  family 
taint  of  mental  eiekness  in  which  she  un- 
questionably had  her  part,  caused  Bliss 
Bronte's  perceptions  of  life  beyond  the  sphere 
of  her  own  limited  experience, — and  to  eome 
extent  even  within  it, — to  be  less  agreeable 
than  they  must  otherwise  have  been.  Oow- 
an's  Bridge  school  was,  no  doubt,  a  bad  expe- 
rience, but  there  her  bad  expsrioDces  of  the  life 
away  firom  Haworth  almost  ended.  After 
the  return  from  Cowan's  Bridge  there  came 
into  the  Haworth  parsonage  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, who  remained  with  the  family  till  she 
could  scarcely  walk  or  see,  and  was  the  best 
of  humble  friends.  The  next  school  to  which 
Charlotte  went  brought  her  under  the  loiong 
charge  of  Mis  Wooler,  one  of  the  kindest  of 
old  muds.  When  she  went  out  as  governess 
she  had  one  brief  experience  of  purse-proud 
vulgarity,  and  then  passed  under  the  roof  of 
people  by  whom  she  was  treated  with  a  kind- 
ness and  a  delicacy  not  to  be  surpassed. . 
When  the  sisters  thought  as  they  grew  older 
of  setting  up  a  school.  Miss  Wooler  was  pre- 
pared to  resign  hers  in  their  favcNr.  When 
they  proposed  first  to  perfect  their  French  on 
the  continent,  fHends  were  at  work  in  for- 
warding their  interests ;  and  when  Charlotte 
and  Emily  eventually  went  to  Brussels,  they 
may  be  said  even  to  have  been  honored  and 
afiectionateiy  foetered  by  M.  and  Madame 
H^gel,  though  their  bitterness  of  speech 
against  Madame  Hegel's  religion  somewhat 
repelled  that  kdy  in  the  latter  days  of  their 
association  with  her.  Though  the  poems 
published  by  subscription  met  the  usual  fete, 
and  Charlotte  Bronte's  first  novel,  *'  The  Pro- 
fessor,'' unable  to  find  a  publisher,  is  only 
now  announced  as  about  to  issue  from  the 
press,  yet  the  first  book  issued  by  Charlotte, 
her  "  Jane  Eyre,"  was  received  by  the  pub- 
lic with  a  generous  appreciation.  Her  suc- 
cess as  an  authoress  was,  as  her  genius  de- 
iserved  that  it  should  be,  more  than  usually 
sudden  and  complete.  It  was  not  the  world's 
feult  if  the  last  nine  months  of  Miss  Bronte's 
life,  namely,  those  following  upon  marriage 
with  her  father's  caiate,Mr.  Nioholb,  formed 
the  only  really  happy  time  she  knew.  Had 
she  lived  she  would  doubtless  have  been  most 
contented,  with  the  help  of  a  strong,  healthy 
mind  to  lean  upon,  and  in  the  presence  of 
all  those  new  views  of  life  that  marriage 
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opened  to  her  ejas.  She  had  gemune  beneT- 
olence  and  a  true  charity ;  apart  from  the 
morbid  temper  of  her  brain  there  was  much 
inexperience,  and  no  real  bittemese  in  all  her 
dietruBt  of  society. 

Miss  Bronte*8  ineiperience  is  largely  dis- 
played in  the  letters  which  contain  her  im- 
pressions of  life  as  an  authoress.  Her  lite- 
rary heroes  seem  to  have  been  Mr.  Thackery, 
Mr.  Lewes,  and  Sidney  Dobell,  the  author  of 
'* Balder."  Upon  seeing  Rachel  she  wrote : 
"  a  wonderful  sight — terrible  as  if  the  earth 
had  cracked  de^p  at  your  feet,  and  revealed 
a  glimpse  of  hell.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
She  made  me  shudder  even  to  the  marrow  in 
my  bones ;  in  her  some  fiend  has  certainly 
taken  up  an  incarnate  home.  She  is  not  a 
woman ;  she  is  a  snake ;  she  is  the ." 

We  very  much  wish  that  Mrs.  Gaskell 
had  omitted  to  quote  criticism  of  this  kind, 
and  also  had  passed  over  many  of  the  letters 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  Life,  which  are 
characteristic  mainly  of  that  inexperience  of 
the  world  which  had  been  already  sufficiently 
enforced.  Although  no  letter  has  been  pub- 
lished without  the  permission  of  the  person 
owning  it,  yet  more  than  one  letter  contains 
mention  of  the  private  talk  of  living  persons, 
and  lends  countenance  to  a  sort  of  publica- 
tion that,  if  harmless  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  who  has  done  her  part  in  this  work 
with  tact  and  skill,  would  be  offensive  in  the 
hands  of  many  people  who  might  gladly 
enough  find  authority  in  her  example.    We 
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hold  the  true  rale  of  pnhBoatlon  in  all  mat- 
ters of  this  nature  to  be,  that  private  say- 
ings and  doings  of  men  known  by  public 
work,  however  trivial  they  may  seem,  are  as 
sacred  as  all  other  privacy  is  held  to  be. 
That  the  narration  of  anything  whatever  of 
this  kind  in  private  notes,  addressed  to  per- 
sons willing!  that  they  shall  be  printed,  does 
not  make  it  public  matter,  and  that  it  is  only 
permissible  even  to  ask  any  one  upon  whcee 
privacy  it  is  desired  to  encroach  in  the  most 
trifling  way  for  his  consent  to  such  encroach- 
ment, when  there  is  a  good  end  to  be  served 
by  it  that  can  be  gained  in  no  other  manner. 
The  harmleesness  of  the  intrusion  in  the 
present  case,  covered  as  it  is  by  the  authority 
of  one  of  our  best  writers,  makes  a  word  or 
two  of  protest  only  the  more  necessary. 

Happily  we  can  be  as  sincere  in  our  praise 
of  this  book  as  we  have  been  frank  in  the 
teking  of  exception.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, part  from  it  without  saying  how  often 
we  have  been  touched  by  the  tone  of  loving 
sympathy  in  which  it  is  written,  and  how 
keenly  in  the  chapters  dwelling  upon  evento 
distant  enough  to  be  aa  much  studied  as  felt, 
we  have  enjoyed  the  acute  perception  of 
those  pointe  which  are  most  characteristic  of 
a  life, — ^the  well-timed  production  from  a 
store  of  miscellaneous  materials,  of  that  an- 
ecdote or  fragment  of  note  which  tells  what 
needs  most  to  be  told  with  the  most  perfect 
clearness  and  in  fewest  words. 


Selden's  BikthpiiAOB. — The  house  in  which 
Selden  was  bom,  in  the  retired  village  of  Sal- 
vington,  must  have  undergone  many  alterations 
since  the  year  1684.  It  presents  its  gable-end 
to  the  roadride.  The  exterior  certamly  does 
not  look  two  centuries  and  nearly  three  quarters 
old.  There  is  a  pretty  white  rose  on  one  side, 
and  a  honeysuckle  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
On  passing  these,  into  the  interior,  you  have  a 
room  of  ancient  aspect  before  you.  When  vis- 
iting this  room,  a  short  time  since,  I  observed 
affixed  to  the  wall  a  paper,  written  by  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  parish,  wherein  was  given  as- 
surance of  the  pious  end  of  Selden's  life.  There 
is  also  to  be  seen  there  a  copy  of  Selden's  bap- 
tismal certificate,  in  which  he  is  mentiond  as 
the  son  oi  "John  Selden,  minstrel."  His 
biographers  speak  of  him  as  "  descended  from 
a  good  fiunily."  Salvington  is  a  chapdiyof 
West  Tarring.— A*0<<f  and  Queria. 


The  New  Mooh. — The  very  geneml  idea 
that  the  dim  form  of  the  full  moon  seen  with 
the  new  moon  is  a  sign  of  rain,  seems  to  be  an 
old  one;  the  appearanoe  may  also  haye  pre- 
dicted something  worse  than  storm,  and  haye 
been  considered  ominous  by  the  sailors  of  the 
sixteenth  and  scTenteenth  centuries : 

"  I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen 
With  the  old  moon  in  her  arm, 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 
I  fear  we'll  come  to  harm." 

Sir  Patbick  Spbvs. 
— ^otet  and  Qiieries  ' 


PosET  or  A  Ring. — ^I  used  to  possess  a  re- 
markably small  gold  wedding  ring,  that  was 
dug  up,  in  1838,  in  Charterhouse  Square.  The 
inscription  in  the  interior  was  **  not  this  btt 
MB."— JV*o<«f  and  Queriei, 
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Mr  &ther  was  yerj  weak,  and  looked 
dreadfally  ill :  the  doctor  bad  reoommended 
repose  and  absence  of  all  excitement;  "es- 
peciallj,*'  said  the  man  of  science,  "  let  as 
abstain  from  painting.  Gentle  exercise,  gen- 
erous living,  and  quiet,  absolute  quiet.  Sir, 
can  alone  bring  us  round  again."  Notwith- 
standing which  professional  advice,  I  found 
the  patient  in  his  dressing-gown,  hard  at 
work  as  usual  with  his  easel  and  colors,  but 
this  time  the  curtain  was  not  hastily  drawn 
over  the  canvas,  and  my  father  himself  in- 
vited me  to  inspect  his  work. 

I  came  in  heated  and  excited  ;  my  father 
vras  paler  than  ever,  and  seemed  much  ex- 
hausted. He  looked  very  grave,  and  his 
large  dark  eyes  shone  with  an  ominous  and 
unearthly  li^t. 

*•  Vere,"  said  he,  "  sit  down  by  me.  I 
have  put  off  all  I  had  to  say  to  you,  my 
boy,  till  I  fear  it  is  too  late.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  now  as  I  have  never  spoken  be- 
fore. Where  have  you  been  this  morning, 
Vere?" 

I  felt  my  color  rising  at  the  question,  but 
I  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  and  an- 
swered boldly,  "At  Beverley  Manor  fitther." 

'*  Vere,"  he  continued,  *'  I  am  afraid  you 
care  for  Miss  Beverley — nay,  it  is  no  use 
denying  it,"  he  proceededi;  "I  ought  to 
htLYfi  taken  better  care  of  you.  I  have  neg- 
lected my  duty  as  a  father,  and  my  sins,  I 
fear,  are  to  be  visited  upon  my  child.  Look 
on  that  canvas,  boy ;  the  picture  is  finished 
now,  and  my  work  is  done.  Vere,  that  is 
your  mother." 

It  vms  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  that 
sacred  name  from  my  father's  lips.  I  had 
oflen  wished  to  question  him  about  her,  but 
I  was  always  shy,  and  easily  checked  ;  whilst 
he  from  whom  alone  I  could  obtain  informa- 
tion, I  have  already  said,  was  a  man  that 
brooked  no  inquiries  on  a  subject  he  chose 
should  remain  secret,  so  that  hitherto  I  had 
been  kept  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  whole 
history  of  one  parent.  As  I  looked  on  her 
likeness  now,  I  began  for  the  first  time  to 
realize  the  loss  I  had  sustained. 

The  picture  was  of  a  young  and  gentle- 
looking  woman,  with  deep,  dark  eyes  and 
jet-blade  hair ;  a  oertun  thickness  of  eye- 
brows and  width  of  forehead  denoted  a  for- 
eign origin ;  but  whatever  intensity  of  ex- 
presnon  these  peonliarities  may  have  imparted 
to  the  opper  part  of  her  countenance,  was 


amply  redeemed  by  the  winning  sweetness  of 
her  mouth,  and  the  delicate  chiselling  of  the 
other  features.  She  was  pale  of  complexion, 
and  looked  somewhat  sad  and  thoughtful ; 
but  there  was  a  depth  of  trust  and  afiection 
in  those  fond  eyes  that  spoke  volumes  for 
the  womanly  earnestness  and  simplicity  of 
her  character.  It  was  one  of  those  pictures 
that,  without  knowing  the  original,  you  feel 
at  once  must  be  a  likeness.  I  could  not 
keep  down  the  tears  as  I  whispered,  "0 
mother,  mother,  why  did  I  never  know 
you !  " 

My  father's  face  grew  dark  and  stem: 
*'  Vere,'*  said  he,  "  the  time  has  come  when  I 
must  tell  you  all.  It  may  be  that  your  father's 
example  may  serve  as  a  beacon  to  warn  you 
from  the  rock  on  which  so  many  of  us  have 
made  shipwreck.  When  I  was  your  age, 
my  boy,  I  bad  no  one  to  control  me,  no  one 
even  to  advise.  I  had  unlimited  command 
of  money,  a  high  position  in  society,  good 
looks — ^I  may  say  so  without  vanity  now — 
health,  strength,  and  spirits,  all  that  makes 
life  enjoyable,  and  I  enjoyed  it.  I  was  in 
high  favor  with  the  Prince.  I  was  sought 
after  in  society  ;  my  horses  won  at  Newmar- 
ket, my  jests  were  quoted  in  the  Clubs,  my 
admiration  was  coveted  by  the  *  fine  ladies,' 
and  I  had  the  ball  at  my  foot.  Do  you 
think  I  was  happy !  No.  I  lived  for  my- 
self; I  thought  only  of  pleasure,  and  of 
pleasure  I  took  my  fill ;  but  pleasure  is  a  far 
different  thing  from  happiness,  or  should  I 
have  vrandered  away  at  the  very  height  of 
my  popularity  and  success,  to  live  abroad  by 
myself  with  my  colors  and  sketch-book, 
vainly  seeking  the  peace  of  mind  which  was 
not  to  be  found  at  home.  I  was  bared,  Vere, 
as  a  man  who  leads  an  aimless  life  always  is 
bored.  Fresh  amusements  might  stave  off 
the  mental  disease  for  a  time,  but  it  came 
back  with  renewed  virulence;  and  I  cared 
not  at  what  expense  I  purchased  an  hour*B 
immunity  with  the  remedy  of  fierce  excite- 
ment. But  I  never  was  fidthless  to  my  art. 
Through  it  all  I  loved  to  steal  away  and  get 
an  hour  or  two  at  the  easel.  Would  I  had 
devoted  my  lifetime  to  it.  How  differently 
should  I  feel  now. 

''  One  winter  I  was  painting  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  at  Vienna.  A  young  girl  timidly  looked 
over  my  shoulder  at  my  work,  and  her  excla- 
mation of  artless  wonder  and  admiration  was 
so  gratlQring,  that  I  oould  not  rerist  the  de- 


aire  of  making  her  acqaaiotaqM.  Tbu  I 
achieved  withoat  great  di£Sc«ltj.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  bourgeois  merchant,  one 
not  moTing  in  the  same  eocietj  as  myself, 
and  consequently  unknown  by  any  of  my  aa- 
aoeiates:-  Perhaps  this  added  to  the  charm 
of  our  acquaintance ;  perhaps  it  imparted 
the  zest  of  novelty  to  our  intercourse.  Ere 
I  returned  to  London,  I  was  fonder  of  Elise 
than  I  had  ever  yet  been  of  any  woman  in 
the  world.     Why  did  I  not  make  her  mine! 

0  !  pride  and  selfishness ;  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  nUsalUance — ^I  thought  my  London 
friends  would  laugh  at  me — ^I  thought  I 
should  k)8e  my  liberty.  Liberty,  forsooth ! 
when  one's  will  depends  on  a  fool's  sneer. 
And  yet  I  think  if  I  had  known  her  faith 
and  truth,  I  would  have  given  up  all  for 
her,  even  then.  So  I  came  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  image  of  my  pale,  lovely  Elise 
haunted  me  more  than  I  liked.  I  rushed 
deeper  into  extravagance  and  dissipation; 
for  two  years  I  gambkd,  and  speculated,  and 
rioted,  till  at  the  end  of  that  period  I  found 
rain  staring  me  in  the  face.  I  saved  a  com- 
petency out  of  the  wreck  of  my  property ; 
and  by  Sir  Harry's  advice— our  neighbor, 
Vere ;  you  needn't  wince  my  boy—I  man- 
aged to  keep  the  old  house  here  as  a  refuge 
for  my  old  age.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  I 
thought  once  more  of  Elise-^O,  hard,  selfish, 
heart  !-*not  in  the  wealth  and  luxury  which 

1  ought  to  have  been  proud  to  ofier  up  at 
her  feet,  but  in  the  poverty  and  misfortune 
which  I  felt  would  make  her  love  me  all  the 
better.  I  returned  to  Vienna,  determined  to 
seek  her  out  and  make  her  my  own.  I  soon 
discovered  her  relatives;  too  soon  I  heard 
what  had  become  of  her.  In  defiance  of 
all  their  wishes,  she  had  resolutely  refused 
to  make  an  excellent  marriage  provided  for 
her  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country. 
She  would  give  no  reasons ;  she  obstmately 
denied  having  formed  any  previous  attach- 
ment ;  but  on  being  oflfored  the  alternative, 
she  preferred  '  taking  the  veil,'  and  was  even 
then  a  nun,  immured  in  a  convent  vrithin 
three  leagues  of  Vienna.  What  could  I  do? 
Aim !  I  know  full  well  what  I  ought  to 
have  done ;  but  I  was  headstrong,  violent, 
and  passionate  :  never  in  my  life  had  I  left 
a*  desire  ungratified,  and  now  could  I  lose 
the  one  ardent  wish  of  my  whole  existence 
for  the  sake  of  a  time-worn  inperstition  and 
^tk  unmeaning  vowt  Thus  I  argued,  and 
on  aocb  fiiUaoioua  pnndptes  I  acted;  ' 
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"  Vere,  my  boy,  right  is  right,  and  wrong 
is  wrongs  You  always  know  in  your  heart 
of  hearts  the  one  firom  the  other.  Never 
stifle  that  instinctive  knowledge,  never  use 
sophistry  to  persuade  yourself  you  may  do 
that  which  you  fed  yon  ought  not.  I  trav- 
elled down  at  once  to  the  convent.  I  heard 
her  at  vespers ;  I  knew  that  sweet,  silvery 
voice  amongst  all  the  rest.  As  I  stood  in 
the  old,  low-roofed  chapel,  with  the  summer 
sunbeams  streaming  across  the  grained 
arches  and  the  quunt  carved  pews,  and 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  athwart  the  aisle, 
while  the  organ  above  pealed  forth  its  sol- 
emn* tones,  and  called  us  all  to  repentance 
and  prayer,  how  could  I  meditate  the  evil 
deed  ?  How  could  I  resolve  to  sacrifice  her 
peace  of  mind  forever  to  my  own  wild  hap- 
piness 1  Vere,  I  carried  her  oif  from  the 
convent — ^I  eluded  all  pursuit,  all  suspicion 
— I  took  her  with  me  to  the  remotest  part 
of  Hungary,  her  own  native  country.  For 
the  first  few  weeks  I  believe  she  was  delui- 
ously  happy,  and  then — ^it  broke  her  heart. 
Yes,  Vere,  she  believed  she  had  lost  her 
soul  for  my  sake.  She  never  reproached 
me — she  never  even  repined  in  words ;  but  I 
saw,  day  after  day,  the  color  fading  on  her 
cheeky  the  light  growing  brighter  in  her 
sunken  eye.  She  drooped  like  a  Hly  with  a 
worm  at  its  core.  For  one  short  year  I 
held  her  in  my 'arms;  I  did  all  that  man 
could  to  cheer  and  comfort  her — ^in  vain. 
She  smiled  upon  me  with  the  wan,  woful 
smile  that  haunts  me  still;  and  she  died, 
Vese,  when  you  were  born."  My  fitther  hid 
his  face  for  a  few  seconds,  and  when  he 
looked  op  again  be  wns  paler  than  ever. 

'*  My  boy,"  he  murmured,  in  a  hoarse, 
broken  voice,  "  yon  have  been'  sacrificed. 
Forgive  me  foigive  me,  my  child ;  you  are 
iUegitimaieJ*^  I  staggered  as  if  I  had  been 
shot— I  felt  stunned  and  stupefied*— I  saw  the 
whole  desolation  of  the  aentenoe  which  had 
just  been  passed  upon  me.  Yes,  I  was  a  bas- 
tard ;  I  had  no  right  even  to  the  name  I 
bore.  Never  agfun  must  I  hold  my  head  op 
amongst  my  fellows ;  never  again  indulge  in 
those  dreams  of  future  distinction,  which  I 
only  now  knew  I  had  so  cherished ;  neoety 
never  think  of  Constance  more !  It  was  all 
over  now ;  there  was  nothing  left  on  earth 
for  me. 

There  is  a  reaction  in  the  very  nature  of 
deqpaur.  I  drew  myself  np,  and  looked  mj 
either  steadily  in  the  laee 
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"  FaUier,"  I  said,  **  whatever  happene,  I 
am  joar  eon ;  do  net  thiok  I  shall  ever  re- 
proach you.  Ereii  now  you  might  oast  me 
off  if  yoa  chose,  and  nooe  ooold  blame  you ; 
bat  I  will  never  fbr^t  yoa — ^whatever  hafn 
peoB  I  will  always  love  yoa  the  same."  He 
shook  in  every  limb,  aod  for  the  first  Ume  iif 
my  reoolleetioa,  he  bamt  into  a  flood  of 
tears ;  they  seemed  to  afford  him  relief,  aod 
he  proceeded  with  more  eompoeure : 

"  I  can  never  repay  the  iqjury  I  have 
done  you,  Vere  ;  and  now  listen  to  me,  and 
forgave  me  if  you  can.  ^11  I  have  in  the 
world  will  be  yoors ;  in  every  respect  I  wish 
yon  to  be  my  representative,  and  to  bear  my 
name.  No  one  knows  that  I  was  not  legally 
married  to  her,  eifispi  Sir  Harry  Beverley. 
Vere,  yoor  look  of  misery  asaoreB  me  that  I 
havo  told  yoa  too  kUe,  I  am  indeed  pun- 
ished in  yoor  despair.  I  ought  to  have 
watched  over  you  with  niore  care*  I  had 
intended  to  make  yoa  a  great  man,  Vere. 
In  yoor  childhood  I  had  always  hoped  that 
my  own  talent  for  art  would  be  reproduced 
in  my  boy,  and  that  you  would  become  the 
first  punter  of  the  age,  and  then  none  would 
venture  to  question  your  antecedents  or  your 
birth.  When  I  found  I  was  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  this  respect,  I  stUl  hoped  that 
with  the  competency  I  shall  leave  you,  and 
your  own  retired  habits,  you  might  live  hap- 
pily enpugh  in  ignorance  of  the  brand  which 
my  misconduct  has  inflicted  on  you.  But  I 
never  dreamed,  my  child,  that  you  would  set 
yoor  heart  on  fM  daughter,  who  can  alone 
cast  this  reproach  in  your  teeth.  It  is  hope- 
less— it  is  irretrievable.  My  boy,  my  boy ! 
your  prospects  have  been  ruined,  and  now  I 
fear  your  heart  is  breaking,  and  all  through 
me.  My  punishmoiit  is  greater  than  I  oan 
bear." 

My  father  stopped  again.  He  was  getting 
fearfully  haggard^  and  seemed  quite  ex- 
hausted. He  pointed  to  the  piotuio  which 
he  had  just  oompleted. 


**  Day  after  day,  Vere,"  he  mumured,  **I 
have  been  working  at  that  likeness,  and  day 
after  day  her  image  eeema  to  have  come  back 
more  vividly  into  my  mind.  I  have  had  a 
presentiment,  that  when  it  was  quite  fin- 
ished it  would  be  time  finr  me  ttr  gO.  "Ifis 
tHe  T>e^ictore  Fever  punted.  IStand  alEi^ 
tie  to  the  left,  Vere,  and  yom  will  get  it  in  a 
better  light.  I  must  leave  you  soon  my  boy, 
but  it  is  to  go  to  her.  Forgave  me,  Vera, 
and  think  kindly  of  your  old  father  when  I 
am  gone.  Leave  me  now  for  a  little,  my 
boy:  I  must  bo  alone.  God  bless  yoo, 
Vere!" 

I  left  the  pun  ting-room,  and  went  into 
the  garden  to  compose  my  mind^  and  ro*> 
cover,  if  poarible,  from  the  stunning  eAola 
of  my  father's  intelligence.  I  walked  up 
and  down,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  I  ooold 
not  yet  realise  the  full  extent  of  ray  misery. 
The  hours  passed  by,  and  still  I  paced  the 
gravel  walk  under  the  yew-trees,  and  took 
no  heed  of  time  or  any  thin^  else.  At  length 
a  servant  came  to  warn  me  that  dinner  wad 
waiting,  and  I  went  back  to  the  paintbg* 
room  to  call  my  ftther.  The  door  was  not 
looked,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  my 
father  was  apparently  asleep,  with  his  head 
resting  on  one  arm,  sad  the  brush  fatten 
from  his  other  hand,  on  the  floor.  As  I 
touched  his  shoulder  to  wake  him,  I  re* 
marked  that  hand  was  clenched  and  stiff. 
Wake  him !— *he  wonld  never  wake  agpun. 
How  I  lived  through  that  fearful  evening  I 
know  not.  There  was  a  strange  confbrioA 
in  the  house,— ^unnmg  up  and  down  stairs, 
hushed  voices,  ^o4tly  whispering^.  The 
doctors  came.  I  know  not  what  paassd. 
Iliey  oaUed  it  aneurism  of  the  heart ;  I  reo* 
oUect  that  much  ;  bat  every  thing  was  dim 
and  indistinct  tiU,  a  wetk  afterwards,  when 
the  fbneral  was  over,  I  seemed  to  awake  from 
a  dream,  and  to  fihd  myself  ak>ae  in  the 
world. 


CHAPTBR  XV. — ^BXVERLXr  XEBX. 


What  contrasts  there  are  in  life.  Light 
aod  shade,  Lasams  and  Divesi  the  joyous 
spirit  and  the  broken  heart,  always  in  juxta* 
position.  Here  are  tw:o  pictures  net  three 
miles  apart. 

A  pab,  wan  young  man,  dressed  in  blaok, 
with  the  traces  of  deep  grief  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  his  whole  bearing  that  of  one  who 
is  thoroughly  overcome  and  proetrated  by  sor- 


row, sits  brooding  over  an  ontaated  break* 
fitft ;  the  room  he  occupifis  is  not  calculated 
to  shed  a  cheering  hiflnenoe  on  his  refimv 
tlons:  It  is  a  long,  low,  blaok-wamseotBd 
apartment,  weU  stored  with  books,  and  Air* 
nished  in  a  oorioua  and  somewhat  pisturesqna 
style  with  massive  ohainr  and  quaintly  carved 
civets*  Audent  armour  hsngs  from  the 
walls,  looming  ghostly  aod  gigantic  in  the 
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eabdaed  llgbt,  for  although  it  is  a  bright 
October  momiDg  out-of-doora,  its  narrow 
windows  and  thick  walls  make  Alton  Grange 
dull  and  sombre  and  gloomy  within.  A  few 
riLetohes,  evidently  by  the  hand  of  a  master, 
are  hung  in  favorable  lights.  More  than  one 
are  spirited  representations  of  a  magnificent 
black-and-white  retriever — ^the  same  that  is 
now  lying  on  the  floor,  his  head  boried  be- 
tween his  huge,  strong  paws,  watching  his 
master's  figure  with  unwinking  eyes.  That 
master  takes  no  notice  of  his  fovorite.  Oo- 
carionally  he  fixes  his  heavy  glance  on  a  pic- 
ture hanging  over  the  chimney-piece,  and 
then  withdraws  it  with  a  low  stifled  moan  of 
anguish,  at  which  the  dog  rises  his  head 
wistfttlly,  seeming  to  recognize  a  too  famil- 
iar sound.  The  picture  is  of  a  beautiful 
foreign-looking  woman;  its  eyes  ond  eye- 
brows are  reproduced  in  that  sorrow-stricken 
young  man.  They  are  mother  and  son  ;  and 
they  have  neyer  met.  Could  she  but  have 
seen  me  then  !  If  ever  a  spirit  might  re- 
visit earth  to  console  the  weary  pilgrim  here, 
sorely  it  would  be  a  mother's,  bringing  com- 
fort to  a  suflering  child.  How  I  longed  for 
her  love  and  her  sympathy.  How  I  felt  I 
had  been  robbed — ^yes,  robbed^  of  my  rights 
in  her  sad  and  premature  death.  Reader, 
have  you  never  seen  a  littie  child,  after  a  fall, 
or  a  blow,  or  some  infantile  wrong  or  griev- 
ance, run  and  hide  its  weeping  face  in  its 
mother's  lapt  Such  is  the  flrst  true  impulse 
of  our  childish  nature,  and  it  is  never.,  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  the  human  breast. 
The  strong,  proud  man,  though  he  may  al- 
most forget  her  in  his  triumphs  and  his  suc- 
cesses, goes  to  his  mother  for  consolation 
when  he  is  overtaken  by  sorrow,  deceived  in 
his  afltetions,  wounded  in  bis  feelings,  or 
sad  and  sick  at  heart.  There  he  knows  he 
is  secure  of  sympathy  and  consolation ;  there 
he  knows  he  vrill  not  be  judged  harshly,  and 
as  the  world  judges ;  there  he  knows  that, 
do  what  he  will,  is  a  fountain  of  love  and 
patience,  never  to  run  dry;  and  for  one 
blessed  moment  he  is  indeed  a  child  again. 
Qod  help  those  who,  like  me,  have  never 
knovro  a  mother's  love.  Such  are  the  true 
orphans,  and  such  He  will  not  forget. 

Bold  loses  patience  at  last,  and  pokes  his 
oold,  wet  nose  into  my  hand.  Yes,  Bold,  it  is 
not  of  any  use  to  sit  brooding  here.  "  Hie, 
boy!  fetch  me  my  hat."  The  dog  is  de- 
lighted with  his  task,  away  he  scampers 
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across  the  hdl — ^he  knows  well  which  hat  to 
choose*— and  springing  at  the  crape-coTered 
one,  brings  it  at  me  in  his  mouth,  bis  fine 
honest  countenance  beaming  with  pride,  and 
his  tail  vraving  with  delight.  We  emerge 
through  a  glass  door  Into  the  garden,  and  in- 
senribly,  for  the  first  time  ance  my  lather's 
death,  we  take  the  direction  of  Beverley 
Manor. 

This  is  a  dark  and  sadly-shaded  picture ; 
let  us  turn  to  one  of  brighter  lights  and 
more  yariegated  coloring.  The  sun  is 
streaming  into  a  beautiful  little  breakfastp 
room  opening  on  a  conservatory,  with 
flowers  and  a  fountain  of  gold  fish,  and  all 
that  a  conservatory  should  have.  The  room 
itself  is  richly  papered  and  omameuted, 
perhaps  a  little  too  profusely,  with  ivory  and 
gilding.  Two  or  three  exquisite  landscapeB 
in  water-colors  adorn  the  walls ;  and  rose- 
colored  hangings  shed  a  soft,  warm  light 
over  the  furniture  and  the  inmates.  The 
former  is  of  a  light  and  tasteful  description 
— ^low,  soil-cushioned  fauteuils,  thin  caoe 
chairs,  bright  colored  ottomans  and  foot- 
stools, Bohemian  glass  yases  filled  with 
flowers— every  thing  gay,  yivid,  and  Inxa- 
rious ;  a  good  fire  burning  cheerfully  on  the 
hearth,  and  a  breakfast  table,  with  its 
snowy  cloth  and  bright  silver  belongings,  gire 
an  air  of  homely  comfort  to  the  scene.  The 
latter  consist  of  four  persons,  who  have  met 
together  at  the  morning  meal  every  day  nov 
for  several  weeks.  Oonstance  Beverley  site 
at  the  head  of  the  table  making  tea ;  Bope^ 
ley  and  Sir  Harry,  dressed  in  wondrons 
shooting  apparel,  are  busily  engaged  with 
their  breakfasts ;  and  BTiss  Minim  is  relating 
to  the  world  in  general  her  sufoings  from 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  to  which  toaoh- 
ing  narrative  nobody  seems  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  pay  much  attention .  Ropsley  breaks 
in  abruptiy  by  asking  Miss  Beverley  for 
another  cup  of  tea.  He  treats  her  with 
studied  politeness,  but  never  takes  his  cold 
gray  eye  off  her  countenance.  The  gin 
feels  that  he  is  watching  her,  and  it  makes 
her  shy  and  uncomfortable. 

««Any  nevrs,  Ropsley?"  says  Sir  Harj, 
observing  the  pile  of  letters  at  his  friend  a 
elbow ;  "  no  offidais,  I  hope,  to  send  yoo 
l>ack  to  London."  ,, 

"  None,  as  yet,  thank  Heayen,  Sr  Harry, 
replies  his  friend ;  ><  and  not  much  in  the 
papers.    We  shall  haye  war,  I  think." 


THB  INXBBPBBTBE. 

'*  0,  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Ropeley,"  observes 
Constance,  with  an  anxious  look.  <*  I  trust 
we  shall  never  see  any  thing  so  horrid 
again." 

Miss  Minim  remarks  that  **  occasional 
wars  are  beneficial,  nay,  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  human  race,"  illustrating  her 
position  by  the  familiar  metaphor  of  thunder- 
storms, &c. ;  but  Ropsley,  who  ha&  quite 
the  upper-hand  of  Miss  Miuim,  breaks  in 
upon  her  ruthlessly,  as  he  observes,  '*  The 
funds  gone  down  a  fraction.  Sir  Harry,  I 
see.  I  think  one  ought  to  sell.  By  the  bye, 
I've  a  capital  letter  from  De  Eohan,  at 
Paris.  You  would  like  to  hear  what  he  is 
about.  Miss  Beverley,  lam  sure«" 

Constance  winced  and  colored.  Tt  was 
Ropsley 's  game  to  assert  a  sort  of  matter-of- 
oourse  tendresse  on  her  part  for  my  Hun- 
garian friend,  which  he  insisted  on  so  grad- 
ually, but  yet  so  successfully,  as  to  give  him 
the  power  of  making  her  uneasy  at  the  men- 
tion of  *<De  Rohan's'^  name.  Ho  wished 
to  establish  an  influence  over  her,  and  this 
was  the  only  manner  in  which  he  could  do 
8o  ;  but  Ropsley  was  a  man  who  only  asked 
to  insert  the  point  of  the  wedge,  he  could 
trust  himself  to  do  the  rest.  Yet,  with  all 
hiB  knowledge  of  human  nature  he  made 
this  one  great  mistake,  he  judged  of  women 
by  the  other  half  of  mankind  ;  so  he  looked 
pointedly  at  Constance  as  he  added,  *'  I'll 
read  yon  what  he  says,  or  perhaps.  Miss 
Bererley,  you  would  like  to  see  his  letter?  " 

He  had  now  driven  her  a  little  too  far, 
aD<)  she  turned  round  upon  him. 

"Really,  Mr.  Ropsley,  I  don't  wish  to 
interfere  with  your  correspondence.  I  hate 
to  read  other  people's  letters ;  and  Count  de 
Rohan  has  become  such  a  stranger  now  that 
I  have  almost  forgotten  him." 

She  was  angry  with  herself  immediately 
she  had  spoken.  It  seemed  so  like  the 
remark  of  a  person  who  was  piqued.  Rops- 
ley would  be  more  than  ever  eonvinced  now 
that  she  cared  for  him.  Sir  Harry,  too, 
looked  up  from  his  plate,  apparently  aston- 
ished at  his  dau^ter's  unusual  vehemence. 
The  girl  bit  her  lips,  and  wished  she  had 
held  her  tongue.  Ropsley  saw  he  had 
marked  up  another  point  in  the  game. 

••  Very  true,"  said  he,  with  his  quiet, 
well-bred  smile ;  <*  old  play-fellows  and  old 
school-days  cannot  be  expected  to  last  all 
one's  life.    However,  Yiotor  does  not  forget 
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115.  He  seems  to  be  very  gay,  though,  and 
rather  dissipated,  at  Paris ;  knows  all  the 
world  and  goes  everywhere ;  ran  a  horse 
last  week  at  Chantilly.  You  know  Chan- 
tilly.  Sir  Harry." 

The  Baronet's  face  brightened.  He  had 
won  a  cup,  given  by  Louis  Philippe,  from 
all  the  foreigners  there  on  one  occasion,  and 
be  liked  to  be  reminded  of  it. 

"  Know  it,"  said  he,  "  I  should  think  I 
do.  Why,  I  trained  Flibbertigibbet  in  the 
park  here  myself— I  and  the  old  coachman. 
We  never  sent  him  to  my  own  trainer  at 
Newmarket,  bu(  took  him  over  ourselves, 
and  beat  them  all.  That  was  the  cup  you 
saw  in  the  centre  of  the  dinner-table  yester- 
day. The  two-year-old  we  tried  at  Lans- 
downe  was  his  grandson.  Ah  !  Ropsley,  I 
wish  I  had  taken  your  advice  about  him." 

Ropsley  was,  step  by  step,  obtaining  great 
influence  over  Sir  Harry.  He  returned  to 
tl^e  subject  of  old  friendships. 

<'By  the.  bye.  Miss  Beverley,  have  you 
heard  any  thing  of  poor  Egerton  ?  I  fear 
his  father'^  death  will  be  a  sad  blow  to  him. 
I  tremble  for  the  consequences." 

And  here  he  touched  his  forehead,  with  a 
significant  look  at  Sir  Harry. 

Constance  was  a  true  woman.  She  was 
always  ready  too  vigorously  to  defend  an 
absent  friend,  but  she  was  no  match  for  her 
antagonist ;  she  could  not  keep  cool. 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  she,  angrily. 
**  Why  should  you  tremble,  as  you  call  it, 
forVere?" 

Ropsley  put  on  his  most  provoking  air,  as 
he  answered,  with  a  sort  of  playful  mock 
deference : 

"  I  b^  your  pardon.  Miss  Beverley,  I  am 
continually  affronting  you,  this  unlucky 
morning.  First,  I  bore  you  about  De 
Rohan,  thinking  you  do  care  for  your  old 
friends ;  then  I  make  you  angry  with  me 
about  Egerton,  believing  you  don^t.  Afler 
all,  I  said  no  harm  about  him ;  nothing 
more  than  we  all  know  perfectly  well.  He 
always  was  eccentric  as  a  boy — he  is  more 
so  than  ever,  I  think,  now;  and  I  only 
meant  that  I  feared  any  sudden  shock  or 
violent  affliction  might  upset  his  nervoi^ 
system,  and,  in  short — ^may  I  ask  you  for  a 
little  more  cream?— end  in  total  derangja. 
ment.  The  fact  is,"  he  added,  sotto  voet,  to 
Sir  Harry,  '<  he  is  as  mad  as  Bedlam  now." 

He  saw  the  girrs  Tip  quiver,  and  her  hand 
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sliake  as  she  gave  him  hia  cap ;  but  be  kept 
bis  cold  gray  eye  fastened  on  ber.  He 
seemed  to  read  ber  most  secret  thoughts, 
and  she  feared  him  now— actually  feared 
him.  Well,  it  was  always  something 
gained.    He  proceeded  good-bumoredly : 

<'  Bo  we  shoot  on  the  island  to-day,  Sir 
Harry  7  "  he  asked  of  his  host.  "  Perhaps 
Miss  Beverley  will  come  over  to  oar  luncheon 
in  her  boat.  How  pretty  you  have  made 
that  island.  Sir  Harry ;  and  what  a  place 
for  ducks  about  sundown." 

The  island  was  a  pet  toy  of  Sir  Harry's ; 
he  was  pleased,  as  usual,  with  bis  friend's 
good  taste. 

"  Tes,  come  oyer  to  luncheon,  Constance,'* 
said  he.  *<  You  can  manage  the  boat  quite 
well  that  short  way." 

"  No,  thank  you,  papa,"  answered  Con- 
stance, with  a  glance  at  Ropsley ;  <<  the 
boat  is  out  of  repair,  and  I  had  raUier  not 
run  the  risk  of  an  upset." 

*<  Tou  used  to  be  so  fond  of  boating,  Miss 
Beverley,"  observed  Ropsley,  with  hia 
scarcely  perceptible  sneer.  **You  and 
Egerton  used  to  be  always  on  the  water. 
Perhaps  you  don't  like  it  without  a  com- 
panion ;  pray  don't  think  of  coming  on  our 
account.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  it  makes 
All  the  difference  in  a  water-party." 

Constance  beg^i  to  talk  very  fast  to  her 
father. 

<*I'll  come,  papa,  after  all,  I  think," 
«aid  she :  *<  it  is  such  a  beautiful  day !  and 
the  boat  will  do  very  well,  I  dare  say — and 
I'm  BO  fond  of  the  water,  papa ;  and — and 
I'll  go  and  put  my  bonnet^  on  now.  I've 
got  two  or  three  things  to  do  in  the  garden 
before  I  start." 

So  she  hurried  from  the  room,  but  not 
till  Ropsley  had  presented  her  with  a  sprig 
of  geranium  he  had  gathered  in  the  conser- 
vatory, and  thanked  her  in  a  sort  of  mock- 
heroic  speech  for  her  kindness  in  so  readily 
acceding  to  his  wishes. 

Would  he  have  been  pleased  or  not,  could 
i  be  have  seen  her  in  the  privacy  of  her  own 
:  apartment,  which  she  had  no  sooner  reached 
■  than  she  dashed  his  gift  upon  the  floor, 
(-Stamping  on  it  with  her  little  foot  as  though 
-she  would  crush  it  into  atoms,  while  her 
^-bosom  heaved,  and  her  dark  eyes  filled  with 
'iaars,  shed  she  scarce  knew  why  ?  She  had 
»  Tague  oonscionsDess  of  humiliation,  and 


an  undefined  feeling  of  alarm  that  she  could 
not  have  accounted  for  even  to  herself,  but 
which  was  very  uncomfortable,  notwith- 
standing. 

The  gentlemen  put  on  their  belts  and 
shooting  apparatus ;  and  Ropsley,  with  the 
sneer  deepening  on  his  well-cut  features, 
whispered  to  himself,  "  Pour  le  coup,  papii- 
lorifje  te  Hens," 

Bold  and  I  strolled  leisurely  along :  the 
dog  indulging  in  his  usual  vagaries  on  the 
way ;  his  master  brooding  and  thoughtful, 
reflecting  on  the  many  happy  times  be  had 
trod  the  same  pathway  when  he  was  yet  in 
ignorance  of  the  fatal  secret,  and  how  it 
was  all  ovdr  now.    My  life  was  henceforth 
to  be  a  blank.    I  began  to  speculate  as  I 
had  never  speculated  before,  on  the    ob- 
jects and  aims  of  existence.    What  had  I 
done,  I  thought,  that  1  should  be  doomed  to 
be  80    miserable? — that    I    should    have 
neither  home  nor  relatives  nor  friends? — 
that,  like  the  poor  man  whose  rich  neighbor 
had  flocks  and  herds  and  vineyards,  I  should 
have  but  my  one  pet  lamb,  and  even  that 
should  be  taken  away  from  me?    Then  I 
thought  of  my  father's  career — how  I  had 
been  used  to  look  up  to  him  as  the  imper- 
sonation  of  all  that  was  admirable  and 
enviable  in  man.    With  his  personal  beauty 
and  his  princely  air  and  his  popularity  and 
talent,  I  used  to  think  my  father  mast  be 
perfectly  happy.    And  now  to  find  that  he 
too  had  been  liying  with  a  worm  at  his 
heart.    But  then  he  had  done  wrong,  and 
he  suffered  rightly,  as  he  himself  had  con- 
fessed, for  the  sins  of  his  youth.    And  I 
tried  to  think  myself  unjustly  treated ;  for 
of  what  crimes  had  I  been  guilty,  that  I 
should  suffer  too.    My  life  had  been  blame- 
less, orderly,  and  dutiful.    Little  evil  had  I 
done ;  but  even  then  my  conscience  whis- 
pered— ^Muoh  good  had  I  left  undone,     i 
had  lived  for  myself  and  my  own  affections ; 
I  had  not  trained  my  mind  for  a  carecrr  of 
usefulness  to   my  fellow-men.    It    is  not 
enough  that  a  human  being  should  abstain 
from  gross,  palpable  evil ;  he  must  follow 
actual  good.    It  is  better  to  go  down  into 
the  market,  and  run  your  chance  of  the 
dirt  that  shall  soil  it,  and  the  hands  it  shall 
pass  through,  in  making  your  one  talent  ten 
talents,  than  to  hide  it  up  in  a  napkin,  and 
stand  aloof  from  your  fellow  ereaturea,  even 
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though  it  Bhonld  give  joa  cause,  like  th& 
Pharisee,  to  '*  thank  God  that  you  are  not 
as  other  men  are.'' 

•'Steady,  Bold!  Heel, good  dog,  heel! 
You  hear  them  shooting,  I  know,  and  you 
would  like  well  to  join  the  sport.  Bang ! 
bang !  there  they  go  again.  It  is  Sir  Harry 
and  his  guest  at  their  favorite  amusement. 
We  will  stay  here,  old  dog,  and  perhaps  we 
may  see  her  once  more,  if  only  at  a  distance, 
and  we  shall  not  have  had  our  walk  for 
nothing."  So  Bold  and  I  crouched  quietly 
down  among  the  tall  fern,  on  a  knol)  in  the 

eak  from  whence  we  could  see  the  Manor 
ouse  and  the  mere,  and  Constance's  favor- 
ite walk  in  the  shrubbery  which  I  had 
paced  with  her  so  often  and  so  happily  in 
in  days  that  seemed  now  to  have  belonged 
to  another  life. 

They  were  having  capital  sport  in  the 
island ;  it  ^^as  a  fkvorite  preserve  of  Sir 
Harry;  and  although  artificially  stocked 
with  pheasants-^as  indeed  what  coverts  are 
not,  for  that  most  artificial  of  all  field  sports 
which  we  call  a  battue? — it  had  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  game  could  not  possibly  stray 
from  its  own  feeding-place  and  home. 
Moreover,  as  the  fine-plumaged  old  cocks 
went  whirring  up  out  of  the  copse,  there 
was  a  great  art  in  knocking  them  over  be- 
fore (they  were  fairly  on  the  wing,  so  that 
the  dead  birds  might  not  fall  into  the 
water,  but  be  picked  up  on  terra  firma,  dry, 
and  in  good  order  to  be  put  into  the  bag. 
Many  a  time  had  I  stood  in  the  middle  ride, 
and  brought  them  down  right  and  left,  to 
the  admiration  of  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Barrells,  and  the  applause  of  Sir  Harry. 
Many  a  happy  day  had  I  spent  there,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  scenery,  air,  exercise,  and 
sport  (not  that  I  cared  much  for  the  latter)  ; 
but,  above  all,  with  the  prospect  of  Con- 
stance Beverley  bringing  us  our  luncheon, 
or,  at  the  worst,  the  certainty  of  seeing  her 
on  our  return  to  the  Manor  House.  How 
my  heart  ached  to  think  it  was  all  gone  and 
past  now ! 

I  watched  the  smoke  from  the  sportsmen's 
guns  as  it  curled  up  into  the  peaceful 
autumn  sky.  I  heard  the  cheery  voices  of 
the  beaters,  and  the  tap  of  their  sticks  in 
the  copse ;  but  I  could  not  see  a  soul,  and 
was  myself  completely  unseen.  I  felt  I  was 
looking  on  what  had  so  long  been  my  para- 
dise for  the  last  time,  and  I  lost  the  con- 


sciousnes  of  my  own  identity  in  the  dreamy 
abstraction  with  which  I  regarded  all 
around.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  another  had 
gone  through  the  experiences  of  my  past 
life,  or  rather  as  if  I  was  no  longer  Vere 
Egerton,  but  one  who  had  known  him  and 
pitied  him,  and  would  take  some  little 
interest  in  him  for  the  future,  but  would 
probably  see  very  little  of  him  again.  I 
know  not  whether  other  men  experience 
such  strange  fancies,  or  whether  it  is  but 
the  natural  efiTect  of  continued  sorrow, 
which  stuns  the  mental  sense,  even  as  con- 
tinued pains  numbs  that  of  the  body ;  but  I 
have  oflen  felt  myself  retracing  my  own 
past  or  speculating  on  my  own  future,  al- 
most with  the  indifference  of  an  uninterested 
spectator.  Something  soon  recalled  me  to 
myself.  Bold  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  but  I 
saw  her  before  Bold  did ;  long  ere  my  dog 
erected  his  silken  ears  and  stopped  his  pant- 
ing breath,  my  beating  heart  and  throbbing 
pulses  made  me  feel  too  keenly  that  I  was 
Vere  Egerton  again. 

She  seemed  to  walk  more  slowly  than  she 
used ;  the  step  was  not  so  light ;  the  head 
no  longer  carried  so  erect,  so  haughtily; 
she  had  lost  the  deer-like  motion  I  admired 
so  fondly ;  but  0  !  how  much  better  I  loved 
to  see  her  like  this.-  I  watched  as  a  man 
watches  all  he  loves  for  the  last  time.  I 
strove,  so  to  speak,  to  print  her  image  on 
my  brain,  there  to  be  carried  a  life-long 
photograph.  She  walked  slowly  down 
towards  the  mere,  her  head  drooping,  her 
hands  clasped  before  her,  apparently  deep, 
deep  in  her  own  thoughts.  I  would  have 
given  all  I  had  in  the  world  could  I  but 
have  known  what  those  thoughts  were. 
She  stopped  at  the  very  place  where  once 
before  she  had  caressed  Bold ;  she  gathered  a 
morsel  of  fern  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom  ; 
then  she  viralked  on  faster,  like  one  who 
wakes  from  a  train  of  profound  and  not 
altogether  happy  reflections. 

Meanwhile  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
restraining  my  dog.  Good,  faithful  Bold 
was  all  anxiety  to  scour  off  at  first  sight  of 
her,  and  ^eet  his  old  friend.  He  whined 
piteously  when  I  forbade  him.  I  thought 
she  must  have  heard  him ;  but  no ;  she 
walked  quietly  on  towards  the  water,  loosed 
her  little  skiff  from  its  moorings,  got  into 
it,  and  pushed  off  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  mere. 
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She  dpread  the  tinj  sail,  and  the  boat 
rippled  its  way  slowly  through  the  waters. 
The  little  skiff  was  a  fayorite  toj  of  Con- 
stance, and  I  bad  taught  her  to  manage  it 
yery  dexterously.  At  the  most  it  would 
hold  but  two  people ;  and  many  an  hour  of 
eostasy  had  I  passed  on  the  mere  in  <*  The 
Queen  Mab,"  as  we  sportively  named  it, 
drinking  in  every  look  and  tone  of  my  idol- 
ised companion :  poison  was  in  the  draught, 
I  knew  it  well,  and  yet  I  drank  it  to  the 
dregs.  Now  I  watched  till  my  eyes  watered, 
for  I  should  never  steer  **  The  Queen  Mab  " 
again. 

A  shout  from  the  shore  of  the  island 
diverted  my  attention.  Sir  Harry  had  evi- 
dently espied  her,  and  was  welcoming  his 
daqghter.  I  made  out  his  figure,  and  that 
of  Barrells  at  the  water's  edge ;  whilst  the 
report  of  a  gun,  and  a  thin  column  of  white 
smoke  curling  upward  from  the  copse,  be- 
tokened the  presence  of  Bopsley  amongst 
the  beaters  in  the  covert.  When  I  glanced 
again  at  *'  The  Queen  Mab,"  it  struck  me 
she  had  made  but  little  way,  though  her 
gossamer-looking  sail  was  filled  by  the  light 
breeze.  She  could  not  now  be  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  her  moorings, 
whilst  I  was  myself  perhaps  twice  that  dis- 
tance from  the  brink  of  the  mere.  Con- 
stance rises  from  her  seat  and  waves  her 
hand  above  her  head.  Is  that  her  yoice? 
Bold  hears  it  toa,  and  starts  up  to  listen. 
The  white  sail  leans  over.  God  in  heaven  ! 
it  is  down  !  Vivid  like  lightning  the  ghastly 
truth  flashes  through  my  brain :  the  boat  is 
waterlogged — the  is  sinking — my  heart's 
darling  will  be  drowned  in  my  very  sight :  it 
is  ecstasy  to  think  I  can  die  with  her,  if  I 
cannot  save  her ! 

"Bold!  Bold!  Hie,  boy  ;  go  fetch  her : 
hie,  boy  ;  hie!  " 

The  dog  is  already  at  the  water  side: 
with  his  glorious,  God-given  instinct  he  has 
understood  it  all.  I  hear  the  splash  as  he 
dashes  in;  I  see  the  circles  thrown  behind 
him  as  he  swims;  whilst  I  am  straining 
eyery  nerve  to  reach  the  water's  edge. 
What  a  long  three  hundred  yards  it  is.  A 
lifetime  passes  before  me  as  I  speed  along. 
I  have  even  leisure  to  think  of  poor  Ophelia 
and  her  glorious  Dane.  As  I  ran  I  fling 
away  coat,  waistcoat,  watch,  and  liandker- 
chief.  I  see  a  white  dress  by  the  side  of  the 
white  sail.    My  gallant  dog  is  nearing  it 
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even  now.  The  next  instant  I  am  over-head 
in  the  mere ;  and  as  I  rise  to  the  surface, 
shaking  the  water  from  my  lips  and  hair,  I 
feel,  through  all  my  fear  and  all  myeuB- 
pense,  something  akin  to  triumph  in  the 
long,  vigorous  strokes  that  are  shooting  me 
onward  to  my  goal.  Mute  and  earnest  I 
thank  God  for  my  personal  strength,  never 
appreciated  till  this  day ;  for  my  hardy  edu- 
cation, and  my  father's  swimming  lessons 
in  the  sluggish,  far-away  Theiss;  for  my 
gallant,  faithful  dog,  who  has  reached  her 
even  now. 

<'  Hold  on,  Bold !  her  dress  is  floating  her 
still.    Hold  on,  good  dog.     Another  ten 

seconds  and  she  is  saved !  " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Once  I  thought  we  were  gone.  My 
strength  was  exhausted.  I  had  reached  the 
bank  with  my  rescued  love.  Her  pale  faoe 
was  close  to  mine ;  her  long,  wet  hair  across 
my  mouth ;  she  was  conscious  still,  she 
never  lost  her  senses  or  ber  courage.  Once 
she  whispered,  "  Bless  you,  my  brave  Vere." 
But  the  bank  was  steep,  and  the  water  oat 
of  our  depth  to  the  very  edge.  A  root  I 
caught  at  gave  way.  My  overtaxed  moBcles 
refused  to  second  me.  It  was. hard  to  fail  at 
the  last.  I  could  have  saved  myself  had  I 
abandoned  my  hold.  It  was  delicious  to 
know  this,  and  then  to  wind  my  arm  tighter 
round  her  waist,  and  to  think  we  should 
sleep  together  forever  down  there  ;  but  honest 
Bold  grasped  her  once  more  in  those  vigorous 
jaws, — she  bore  the  marks  of  his  teeth  on 
her  white  neck  for  many  a  day.  The  relief 
thus  afforded  enobled  me  to  make  one  desper- 
ate effort,  and  we  were  sayed. 

She  fainted  away  when  she  was  fairly  on 
the  bank ;  and  I  was  so  exhausted,  I  could 
but  lie  gasping  at  her  side.  Bold  gave  him- 
self a  vigorous  shake,  and  licked  her  face. 
Assistance,  however,  was  near  at  hand ;  the 
accident  had  been  witnessed  from  the  island; 
Sir  Harry  and  the  keeper  had  shoved  off  im- 
mediately in  their  boat,  and  pulled  vigor- 
ously for  the  spot.  It  was  a  heavy  lumbe^ 
ing  craft,  and  they  must  have  been  too  late. 
0,  selfish  heart !  I  felt  that  had  I  not  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  her,  I  had  rather  we  had 
both  remained  under  those  peaceful  waters ; 
but  selfish  though  it  may  have  been,  was  it 
not  ecstasy  to  think  that  I  had  rescued  her 
— Constance  Beverley,  my  own  Constance— 
from  death  ?  I,  the  ungainly,  unattractive 
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man,  for  whom  I  used  to  think  no  woman 
could  ever  oare;  and  she  had  called  me 
"  her  brave  Yere !  "  Hers  !  She  conld  not 
nnnj  that;  come  what  would,  nothing 
ooaid  rob  me  of  that.    '<  Fortune,  do  thy 
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worst ;  "  I  thooght^  in  mj  thrill  of  delight, 
as  I  recalled  those  words,  *<  I  am  happy  for^ 
OTermore. ' '  Blind ,  blind !  Q^em  Deus  vuU 
perdere,  priu$  demehtat. 


CHAPTER  XYI. — ^PRINCESS  TOCQSAL. 


It  was  an  accommodating  menage^  that  of 
Prince  and  Princess  Yocqsal,  and  was  car- 
ried on  upon  the  same  system,  whether  they 
were  *'  immured,"  as  Madame  la  Princeese 
called  it,  in  the  old  chateau  near  Sieben- 
bur  gen  ^  or  disporting  themselves  as  now,  in 
^e  sunshine  and  gaiety  of  her  dear  Paris, 
as  the  sameyolatile  lady  was  pleased  to  term 
that  yery  lively  resort  of  the  gay,  the  idle, 
and  the  good-for-nothing.  It  was  the  sort 
of  menage  people  do  not  understand  in  Eng- 
land quite  so  thoroughly  as  abroad ;  the  sys- 
tem was  simple  enough — *'  live  and  let  live  " 
being  in  effect  the  motto  of  an  ill-matched 
pair,  who  had  better  never  have  come  to- 
gether, but  who  having  done  so,  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  that  which  each  found  to 
be  a  bad  bargain,  and  to  see  less  of  each 
other  than  they  could  possibly  have  done 
had  they  remained  as  formerly,  simply  an 
old  cousin  and  a  young  one,  instead  of  as 
now  husband  and  wife. 

Prince  Yocqsal  was  the  best  of  fellows, 
and  the  most  sporting  of  Hungarians.  Time 
was,  *'  before  the  Revolution,  mon  cher  " — 
a  good  while  before  it,  he  might  have  added 
— that  the  Prince  was  the  handsomest  man 
of  his  day,  and  not  indisposed  to  use  his 
personal  advantages  for  the  captivation  of 
the  opposite  sex.  His  conquests,  as  he 
called  them,  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  not  to 
mention  the  fatherland,  were,  by  his  own 
account,  second  only  to  those  of  Don  Juan 
in  the  charming  opera  which  bears  the  name 
of  that  libertine ;  but  his  greatest  triumph 
was  to  detail,  in  strict  confidence,  of  course, 
how  he  had  met  with  un  grand  succks 
amongst  ces  belles  blondes  AngkuseSf  whose 
chamcters  he  was  good  enough  to  take  away 
with  a  sweeping  liberality  calculated  to  altcur 
a  Briton's  preconceived  notions  as  to  the 
propriety  of  those  prudish  dames  whom  he 
had  hithe^  been  proud  to  call  his  country- 
women. I  cannot  say  I  consider  myself 
bound  to  believe  all  an  old  gentleman,  or  ta 
young  one  either,  has  to  say  on  that  score. 
Men  are  given  to  lying,  and  woman  is  an 
enigma  better  let  alone.    The  Prince,  bow- 


ever,  clung  stoutly  to  his  fascinations,  long 
after  time,  good  living,  and  field  sports  had 
changed  him  from  a  slim,  romantic  swain,  to 
A  jollyt  roundabout  old  gentleman.  He  dyed 
his  mustaches  and  whiskers,  wore  a  belt 
patented  to  <^eck  corpulency,  and  made  up 
for  the  ravages  of  decay  by  the  artifices  of 
the  toilet.  He  could  ride  extremely  well 
(for  a  forpigner),  not  in  the  breakneck  siyle 
which  hunting  men  in  England  call  **  go- 
ing," and  which  none  except  an  Englishman 
ever  succeeds  in  attaining;  but  gracefully, 
and  like  a  gentleman.  He  could  shoot  with 
the  rifle  or  the  smooth  bore  with  an  accuracy 
not  to  be  surpassed,  and  was  an  ''  ace-of- 
diamonds  man  "  with  the  pistol.  Notwith- 
standing  the  many  times  his  amours,  had 
brought  him  **  on  the  ground,"  it  was  his 
chief  boast  that  he  had  never  killed  his  man. 
**  I  am  sure  of  my  coup,  my  dear,"  he 
would  say  with  an  amiable  smile,  and  hold- 
ing you  affectionately  by  the  arm,  "  and  I 
always  take  my  antagonist  just  below  the 
knee-pan,  I  sight  a  little  over  the  ankle, 
and  the  rise  of  the  ball  at  twelve  paces  hits 
the  exact  spot.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  repeat  my  fire,  and  he  lives  to  be  my 
friend." 

Added  to  this  he  was  a  thorough  bon 
vivant,  and  an  excellent  linguist.  On  all 
matters  connected  with  field  sports  he  held 
forth  in  English,  swearing  hideously,  under 
the  impression  that  on  those  topics  the  use 
of  frightful  oaths  was  national  and  appro- 
priate. He  was  past  middle  age,  healthy, 
good-humored,  full  of  fun,  and  he  did  not 
care  a  stow  for  Princess  Yocqsal. 

Why  did  h^  marry  her  ?  The  reason  was 
simple  enough.  Hunting,  shooting,  horse- 
racing,  gaiety,  hospitality,  love,  life,  and 
libertinism,  will  make  a  hole  in  the  finest 
fortune  that  ever  was  inherited,  even  in 
Hungary ;  and  Prince  Yocqsal  found  himself 
at  middle  age,  or  what  he  called  the  prime 
of  life,  with  all  the  tastes  of  his  youth  as 
strong  as  ever,  but  none  of  its  ready  money 
left.  He  looked  in  the  glass,  and  felt  that 
even  he  must  at  length  succumb  to  fate. 
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'' My  ecrasin  Rose  is  rich ;  she  ie  moteover 
jonag  and  beanirfal ;  unefemme  trh  distm^ 
ffude  et  tant  soit  pen  coquette.  I  muBt  laori* 
fioe  myself,  and  Comtesse  Rose  slmll  become 
Princess  Vooqsal."  Such  was  the  fruit  of 
the  Prince's  reflections,  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  add  he  made  a  most  accommodating  and 
good-humored  husband. 

Comtesse  Rose  had  no  objection  to  being 
Princess  Vocqsal.  A  thousand  flirtations 
and  at  least  half-a-dozen  grandes  passions^ 
had  a  little  tarnished  the  freshness  of  her 
youthful  beauty ;  but  what  she  had  lost  in 
bloom  she  had  gained  in  experience.  No- 
body had  such  a  flgure,  so  round,  so  shapely, 
of  such  exquisite  proportions ;  nobody  knew 
so  well  how  to  dress  that  figure  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Her  gloves  were  a  study ;  and 
as  for  her  feet  and  ankles,  their  perfection 
was  only  equalled  by  the  generosity  with 
which  they  were  displayed.  Then  what  ac- 
complishments, what  talents!  She  could 
sing,  she  could  ride,  she  could  waltz ;  she 
could  play  billiards,  smoke  cigarettes,  drive 
four  horses,  shoot  with  a  pistol,  and  talk 
sentiment  from  the  depths  of  a  low  fauteuil^ 
like  a  very  Sappho.  Her  lovers  had  com- 
pared her  at  different  times  to  nearly  all  the 
heroines  of  antiquity,  except  Diana.  She 
had  been  painted  in  every  costume,  flattered 
in  every  language,  and  slandered  in  every 
boudoir  throughout  Europe  for  a  good  many 
years;  and  still  she  was  bright,  and  fresh, 
and  sparkling,  as  if  Old  Time  too  could  not 
resist  her  fascinations,  but,  like  any  other 
elderly  gentleman,  gave  her  her  own  way, 
and  waited  patiently  for  his  turn.  Thrice 
happy  Princess  Vocqsal ! — can  it  be  possible 
that  you,  too,  are  bored? 

She  sits  in  her  own  magnificent  lofon, 
where  once  every  week  she  **  receives  "  all 
the  most  distinguished  people  in  Paris.  How 
blooming  she  looks  with  her  back  to  the  light, 
and  her  little  feet  crossed  upon  that  low 
fi)otstool.  Last  night  she  had  <*  a  reception," 
and  it  was  ^yer  and  more  crowded  than 
usual.  Why  did  she  fed  a  little  dull  to-day  7 
Pooh !  it  was  only  a  migraine^  or  the  last 
lYenoh  novel  was  so  insufferably  stupid ;  or 
•^no,  it  was  the  want  of  excitement.  She 
could  not  live  without  that  stimulus— ex- 
citement she  must  and  would  have.  She  had 
tried  politics,  bat  the  strong  immovable  will 
at  ihe  head  of  the  Government  had  given  her 
a  hint  that  she  must  put  a  stop  to  that ;  and 
she  knew  his  inflexible  obaraoter  too  weU  to 


venture  on  trifling  wilii  Aim.  She  was  tire4 
of  all  her  lovers,  too ;  she  began  to  think,  if 
her  husband  were  only  thirty  years  younger, 
and  less  good-humored,  he  would  be  worth  a 
dozen  of  these  modem  adorers.  That  Ck>imt 
de  Rohan,  to  be  sure,  was  a  good-looking 
boy ,  and  seemed  utterly  fiuicy  free.  By-tfae- 
bye,  he  was  not  at  the  **  reception  '*  last 
night,  though  she  asked  him  herself  the  pre- 
vious evening  at  "  the  Tuileries."  That 
was  very  rude ;  positively  she  must  teaoh 
him  better  manners.  A  countryman,  too ; 
it  was  a  duty  to  be  civil  to  him.  And  a  firash 
character  to  study,  it  would  be  good  sport 
to  subjugate  him.  Probably  he  would  caQ 
to-day,  to  apologize  for  being  so  rsmios. 
And  she  rose  and  looked  in  the  ghioB  at  those 
eyes  whose  power  needed  not  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  dexterous  touch  of  rouge ;  at  that 
long,  glossy  hair,  and  shapely  neck  and 
bosom,  as  a  sportsman  examines  the  locks 
and  barrels  of  the  weapon  on  which  he  de- 
pends for  his  success  in  the  chase.  The 
review  was  saUsfiMstory,  and  Princess  Vocq- 
sal did  not  look  at  all  bored.  She  had  hardly 
settled  herself  once  more  in  a  becoming 
attitude,  ere  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Rohan 
was  announced,  and  marched  in,  hat  in  hand, 
with  all  the  grace  of  his  natural  demeanor, 
and  the  frank,  happy  air  that  so  seldom  sur- 
vives boyhood.  Victor  was  handsomer  than 
ever,  brimful  of  life  and  spirits,  utterly 
devoid  of  all  conceit  or  affectation ;  and 
moreover,  since  his  father's  death,  one  of  the 
first  noblemen  of  Hungary.  It  was  a  con- 
quest worth  making. 

**  I  thought  you  would  not  go  back  with- 
out wishing  me  good-by,"  said  the  Princess, 
with  her  sweetest  smile,  and  a  blush  through 
her  rouge  that  she  could  summon  at  com- 
mand— ^indeed  this  weapon  had  done  more 
execution  than  all  the  rest  of  her  artillery 
put  together.  "  I  missed  you  last  night  at 
my  reception ;  why  did  you  not  come?  " 

Victor  blushed  too.  How  could  he  explain 
that  a  little  supper-party  at  which  *Bome 
vety  fascinating  ladies  who  were  not  of  the 
Princess'  acquaintance  had  assisted^  pre- 
vented him.  He  stammered  out  some  excuse 
about  leaving  Paris  immediately,  and  having 
to  make  preparations  for  departure. 

**  And  you  are  really  going,"  said  she,  in 
a  melancholy,  pleading  tone  of  voice,-* 
«« going  back  to  my  dsar  Hungaiy.  How  I 
wish  I  could  accompany  you.". 

••Nothing  could  be  easier,"  answered 
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Viotor,  laughing  gailj ;  <Mf  modame  would 
bat  condescend  to  accept  mj  eecort,  I  would 
wait  her  convenience.  Say,  Princess,  when 
shall  it  be?" 

**  Ah,  now  you  aie  joking,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  from  under  her  long  eye- 
lashes; ''you  know  I  cannot  leave  Paris, 
and  you  know  that  we  poor  women  cannot 
do  what  we  like.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you 
men ;  you  get  your  passports,  and  you  are 
off  to  the  end  of  the  world,  whilst  we  can 
but  sit  over  our  work  and  think." 

Here  a  deep  sigh  smote  on  Victor's  ear. 
It  began  to  strike  him  that  he  had  made  an 
impression ;  the  feeling  is  very  pleasant  at 
first,  and  the  young  Hungarian  was  keenly 
alive  to  it.  He  spoke  in  a  mu<^h  softer  tone 
now,  and  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer  that 
of  the  Princess. 

<*  I  need  not  go  quite  yet,"  he  said,  in  an 
embarrassed  tone,  which  contrasted  strongly 
with  his  frank  manner  a  few  minutes  earlier ; 
''Paris  is  very  pleasant,  and — and — there 
are  so  many  people  here  one  likes." 

*'  And  that  like  you,"  she  interrupted, 
with  an  arch  smile,  ^at  made  her  look  more 
charming  than  ever.  "  One  is  so  seldom 
happy,"  she  added,  relapsing  once  more  into 
her  melancholy  air ;  "  one  meets  so  seldom 
with  kindred  spirits— people  that  understand 
one ;  it  is  like  a  dream  to  be  allowed  to  asso- 
ciate with  those  who  are  really  pleasing  to 
us.  A  happy,  happy  dream ;  but  then  the 
waking  is  so  bitter,  perhaps  it  is  wiser  not 
to  dream  at  all.  No !  Monsieur  de  Rohan, 
you  had  better  go  back  to  Hungary,  as  you 
proposed." 

"  Not  if  you  tell  me  to  stay,"  ezdaimed 
Victor,  his  eyes  brightening,  and  his  color 
rising  rapidly ;  "  not  if  I  can  be  of  the 
slightest  use  or  interest  to  you.  Only  tell 
me  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  madame ;  your 
word  shall  be  my  law.  Go  or  stay,  I  wait 
but  for  your  commands." 

He  was  getting  on  faster  than  she  had  cal- 
culated ;  it  was  time  to  damp  him  a  little 
now.  She  withdrew  her  chair  a  foot  or  so, 
and  answered  coldly : 

"  Who — ^I,  Monsieur  le  Comte?  I  cannot 
possibly  give  you  any  commands,  except  to 
ring  that  bell.  The  Prince  w#ild  like  to 
see  you  before  you  go.  Let  the  Prince  know 
Monsieur  de  Rohan  is  here,"  she  added  to 
the  servant  who  answered  her  summons. 
''  ron  were  always  a  great  fiivorite  of  his— 
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of  ourSf  I  may  say ;  "  and  she  bade  him 
adieu,  and  gave  him  her  soft  white  hand 
with  all  her  former  sweetness  of  manner ; 
and  told  her  servant,  loud  enough  for  her 
victim  to  hear,  **  to  order  the  carriage,  for 
she  meant  to  drive  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;" 
and  finally  shot  a  Parthian  glance  at  him 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  left  the  room  by  one 
door,  whilst  he  proceeded  by  another  towards 
the  Prince's  apartments. 

No  wonder  Victor  de  Rohan  quitted  tbe 
hou^e  not  so  wise  a  man  as  he  had  entered 
it :  no  wonder  he  was  seen  that  same  after- 
noon caracolling  his  bay  horse  in  the  Boisde 
Boulogne ;  no  wonder  he  went  to  dress  moody 
and  out  of  homor,  because,  ride  where  he 
would,  he  had  failed  to  catch  a  single  glimpse 
of  tbe  well-known  carriage  and  liveries  of 
Princess  Vocqsal. 

They  met,  however,  the  foUoTnng  evening 
at  a  concert  at  tbe  Tuileries.  The  day  after 
-—oh,  what  good  luck ! — ^he  sat  next  her  at 
dinner  at  the  English  ambassador's,  and  put 
her  into  her  carriage  at  night  when  she  went 
home.  Poor  Viotor!  he  dreamed  of  her 
white  dress  and  floating  hair,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  her  gloved  hand.  Breakfast  next 
morning  was  not  half  so  important  a  meal 
as  it  Qsed  to  be,  and  he  thought  the  feneing^ 
school  would  be  a  bore.  She  was  rapidly 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  yonng  Count  id 
Rohan. 

Six  weeks  afterwards  he  was  still  in  Paris. 
The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  literally 
sparkling  in  the  morning  sun  of  a  bright 
Parisian  day.  The  Zouaves  on  guard  at  the 
gate  hmnged  over  their  firelocks  with  their 
usual  reoUess  brigand  air,  and  leered  under 
every  bonnet  that  passed  them,  as  thoagh 
the  latter  accomplishment  were  part  and 
parcel  of  a  Zonave's  duty.  Tbe  Rue  de 
Rivoli  was  alive  with  carriages ;  the  sky,  tiie 
bouses,  the  gilt-topped  railings— everything 
looked  in  full  dress,  as  it  does  nowhere  bot 
in  Paris ;  the  very  flowers  in  the  gardena 
were,  two  shades  brighter  than  in  any  other 
part  of  France.  All  the  children  looked 
clean,  all  the  women  well  dressed ;  even  the 
very  trees  had  on  their  most  beoomlng  oos- 
tume,  and  the  long  close  alleys  smelt  fresh 
and  delicious  as  the  gardens  of  Paradise. 
Why  should  Viotor  de  Rohan  alone  look 
gloomy  and  morose  when  all  else  is  so  bright 
and  fair?  Why  does  he  puff  so  savagely  at 
his  cigar,  and  glance  so  restlesBly  under  the 
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stems  of  those  thick-growing  chesnuts  ?  Why 
does  he  mutter  between  his  teeth,  *<  False, 
unfeeling !  the  third  time  she  has  played  me 
this  trick  ?  No,  it  is  not  sh^.  O !  I  should 
know  her  a  mile  off.  She  will  not  come. 
She  has  no  heart,  no  pity.  She  will  not 
oome.    Sapramento  !  there  she  is !  " 

In  the  most  becoming  of  morning  toilets, 
with  the  most  killing  litUe  bonnet  at  the  back 
of  her  glossy  head,  the  best-fitting  gloves, 
and  the  tiniest  of  chaussures^  without  a  lock 
out  of  its  place  or  a  fold  rumpled,  cool,  com- 
posed, and  beautiful,  leaving  her  maid  to 
amuse  herself  with  a  penny  chair  and  a 
feuiUeton,  Princess  Vocqsal  walks  up  to  the 
agitated  Hungarian,  and  placing  her  hand  in 
his,  says,  in  her  most  bewitching  accents, 
*'  Forgive  me,  my  friend  ;  I  have  risked  so 
much  to  oome  here ;  I  could  not  get  away  a 
moment  sooner.  I  have  passed  the  last  hour 
in  such  an  agony  of  suspense !  '*  The  time 
to  which  the  lady  alludes  has  been  spent,  and 
well  spent,  in  preparing  the  brilliant  and  ef- 
fective appearance  which  she  is  now  making. 
'  "  But  you  have  come  at  last,*'  exclaims 
Victor,  breathlessly.  '*  I  may  now, speak  to 
you  for  the  first  time  alone.  Oh,  what  hap- 
piness to  see  you  again  !  All  this  week  I 
have  been  so  wretched  without  you ;  and 
why  were  you  never  at  home  when  I 
called?" 

"  Les  amvenanceSf  my  dear  Ck>unt,"  an- 
swers the  lady.  **  Every  thing  I  do  is 
vratohed  and  known.  Only  last  night  I  was 
taxed  by  Madame  d'Alenoon  about  you,  and 
I  oould  not  help  showing  my  confusion ;  and 
you— you  were  so  foolish.  What  most  peo- 
ple think?" 

"  Let  them  think  what  they  will,"  breaks 
in  Victor,  his  honest,  truthful  face  pale  with 
excitement.  '*  I  am  yours,  and  yours  alone. 
Ever  since  I  have  known  you,  Princess,  I 
have  felt  itbat  you  might  do  with  me  what 
yon  will.  Now  I  am  your  slave.  I  ofler 
Jon " 

What  Victor  was  about  to  ofier  never 
csme  to  light,  for  at  that  instant  the  well- 
talored  Jeannette  "  rose  from  her  chair,  and  | 


hurriedly  approaching  her  mistress,  whis- 
pered to  her  a  few  agitated  words.  The 
Princess  dropped  her  veil,  squeezed  Victor's 
hand,  and  in  another  instant  disappeared 
amongst  the  trees,  leaving  the  young  Hunga- 
rian very  much  in  love,  very  much  bewil- 
dered, and  not  a  little  disgusted. 

One  or  two  more  such  scenes,  one  or  two 
more  weeks  of  alternate  delight,  suspense, 
and  disappointment,  made  poor  Victor  half 
beside  himself.  He  had  got  into  the  hands 
of  an  accomplished  flirt,  and  for  nine  men 
but  of  ten  there  would  have  been  no  more 
chance  of  escape  than  there  is  for  the  moth 
who  has  once  fluttered  within  the  magic  ring 
of  a  ground-glass  lamp.  He  may  buzz  and 
flap  and  fume  as  he  "will,  but  the  mote  he 
flutters  the  more  he  singes  his  wings,  the 
greater  his  struggles  the  less  his  likelihood 
of  liberty.  But  Victor  was  at  that  age 
when  a  man  most  appreciates  his  own  value ; 
a  few  years  earlier  we  want  confidence,  a 
few  years  later  we  lack  energy,  but  in  the 
hey-day  of  youth  we  do  not  easily  surren- 
der at  discretion  ;  besides,  we  have  so  many 
to  console  us,  and  we  are  so  eaaly  consoled. 
De  Rohan  began  to  feel  hurt,  then  angry, 
lastly  resolute.  One  night  at  the  opera  de- 
cided him.  His  box  had  a  mirror  in  it  so 
disposed  as  to  reflect  the  interior  of  the  ad- 
joining one ;  a  most  unfair  and  reprehensible 
practice,  by  the  bye,  and  one  cidculated  to 
lead  to  an  immensity  of  discord.  What  he 
saw  he  never  proclaimed,  but  as  Princess 
Vocqsal  occupied  the  box  adjoining  his  own, 
it  is  &,«  to  suppose  that  he  watched  the 
movements  of  his  mistress. 

She  bit  her  lip,  and  drew  her  features  U>* 
gether  as  if  she  had  been  stung,  when  on 
the  following  afternoon,  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, Vicomte  lAscar  informed  her  with  his 
insipid  smile,  that  he  hfA  that  morning  met 
De  Rohan  at  the  railway  station,  evidently 
en  route  for  Hungary,  adding,  for  the  Prin- 
cess was  an  excellent  linguist,  and  Lascar 
prided  himself  much  qu  his  English,  "  'Oine» 
sweet  'ome,  no  place  like  'ome." 


CHAPTSR  ZVII. — TBI  OOlOfON  LOT. 


"  And  so,  yon  see,  my  dear  Egerton,  It  is 
out  of  the  question.     I  own  to  a  great  lik- 
ing for  your  character.     I  think  you  behaved 
yesterday  like  a  trump.     I  am.  too  old  for 
'  romance,  and  all  that,  but  I  can  understand 


your  feelings,  my  boy,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
you.  The  objection  I  haye  named  woold 
alone  be  sufficient.  Let  it  never  be  men- 
tioned again.  Your  &ther  was  my  oldest 
friend,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it 
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enary  to  break  with  w ;  bat  marriage  is  a 
Bsriotis  aflhir,  and  indeed  it  ia  not  to  be 
ihoQght  of." 

''  No  hope,  Sir  Harry,"  I  gasped  out ; 
"  yean  hence,  if  I  conld  win  fame  dtstino- 
tioo,  throw  a  cloak  of  honor  over  this  ac- 
cursed brand,  give  her  a  name  to  be  prond 
of,  18  there  no  hope  ?  " 

*'  None,"  replied  Sur  Harry ;  *'  these  things 
ore  better  settled  at  once.     It  is  far  wiser 
oot  to  delude  yoarself  into  the  notion  that, 
because  yon  are  a  disappointed  man  now,  yon 
are  destined  to  become  a  great  one  hereafter. 
Greatness  grows,  Vere,  jiiet  like  a  cabbage  or 
a  cauliflower,  and  must  be  tended  and  culti- 
vated with  years  of  labor  and  perseverance ; 
you  cannot  pi  nek  it  down  at  one  spring  like  an 
apple  from  the  bough.     No,  no,  my  lad ;  you 
will  get  over  this  dieappointment,  and  be  all  the 
better  for  it.     I  am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  but  I 
moat,  Vere,  distinctly,  and  for  the  last  time. 
Besides,  I  tell  you  in  confidence,  I  have  other 
views  for  Constance,  so  you  see  it  is  totally 
oat  of  the  question.     You  may  see  her  this 
aiienioon,  if  you  like.     She  is  a  good  child, 
and  will  do  nothing  in  disobedience  to  her 
&tber.     Farewell,  Vere,  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
hat  the  thing's  done." 

So  I  walked  out  of  the  Baijpnet's  room  in 
tbe  unenviable  charaJfter  of  a  disappointed 
mi  tor,  and  he  went  back  to  his  farm-book 
and  his  trainer's  accounts,  as  coolly  as  if  he 
bad  just  been  dismissing  a  domestic ;  whilst 
I— my  misery  was  greater  than  I  could  bear 
'-his  last  words  seemed  to  scorch  me.  '*  I 
ahould  get  over  it — ^I  should  be  the  better  for 
it."  And  I  felt  all  the  time  that  my  heart 
was  breaking;  and  then,  <' ho  had  other 
views  for  Constance ; "  not  only  must  she 
never  be  mine,  but  I  must  suffer  tbe  addi- 
tional pang  of  feeling  that  she  belongs  to 
epother.  «*  Would  to  God,"  I  thought, 
**that  we  had  sunk  together  yesterday, 
never  to  rise  again." 

I  went  to  look  for  her  in  the  shrubbery ;  I 
lutew  where  I  should  find  her ;  there  was  an 
old  sanuner-honse  that  we  two  had  sat  in 
nany  a  time,  and  1  felt  sure  Constance 
would  be  there.^  She  rose  as  I  approached 
it :  she  must  have  seen  by  my  face  that  it 
was  all  OTer.  She  pnt  her  hand  in  mine, 
and,  totally  unmanned,  I  bent  my  head  over 
it,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  like  a 
child.  1  remember  to  this  day  the  very 
pattern  of  the  gown  she  wore ;  even  now  I 


seem  to  bear  the  soft,  gentle  accents  in  which 
she  reasoned  and  pleaded  with  me,  and 
strove  to  mitigate  my  despair. 

'*  I  have  long  thought  it  must  come  to 
this,  Vere,"  she  said,  with  her  dark,  melan- 
choly eyes  looking  into  my  very  soul ;  *<  I 
have  long  thought  we  have  both  been  much 
to  blame,  you  to  speak,  and  I  to  listen,  as 
we  have  done:  now  we  have  our  punish- 
ment. Vere,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  I 
suffer  much.  More  for  your  sake  than  my 
own.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  bo  miserable. 
You  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  so  many 
happy  hours,  and  yesterday  my  very  life. 
0,  Vere,  try  to  bear  it  like  a  man." 

**  I  cannot,  I  cannot,"  I  sobbed  out ;  /*  no 
hope,  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  but  a 
cheerless,  weary  life,  and  then  to  be  for- 
gotten. 0  that  I  had  died  with  you,  Con- 
stance, my  beloved  one,  my  own." 

She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  my  arm  : 

'*  Forgotten,  Vere,"  she  said ;  *<  that  is 
not  a  kind  or  a  generous  speech.  I  shall 
never  forget  you.  Always,  always,  I  shall 
think  of  you,  pray  for  you.  Papa  knovro 
best  what  is  right.  I  will  never  disobey 
him :  he  has  not  forbidden  us  to  see  each 
other ;  we  may  be  very  happy  still.  Vere, 
you  must  be  my  brother." 

•<  No  more,"  I  exclaimed,  reproachfully, 
"no  more?" 

"No  more,  Vere,"  she  answered,, quite 
gently,  but  in  a  tone  that  admitted  of  no 
further  appeal.  ".  Brother  and  sister,  Vere, 
for  the  rest  of  our  lives ;  promise  me  this," 
and  she  put  her  soft  hand  in  mine,  and 
smiled  upon  me,  pure  and  sorrowful  like  an 
angel. 

I  was  stung  to  madness  by  her  seeming 
coldness,  so  different  from  my  ow:n  wild, 
passionate  misery. 

"  Be  it  so,"  I  said ;  "  and  as  brother  and 
sister  must  part,  so  must  you  and  I.  Any 
thing  now  for  freedom  and  repose,  any  thing 
to  drive  your  image  from  my  mind.  I  tell 
yon  that  from  henceforth  I  am  a  desperate 
man.  Nobody  cares  for  me  on  earth, — no 
father,  no  mother,  none  for  whom  to  live ; 
and  the  one  I  prized  most  discards  me  now. 
Constance,  you  never  can  have  loved  me,  as 
I  have  loved.    Cold,  heartless,  false !  I  will 
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never  see  you  agam. 

She  was  quite^  bewildered  by  my  yehe- 
mence.  She  looked  round  wildly  at  me,  and 
her  pale  lip  quivered,  and  her  eyes  filled 
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with  tean :  even  then  I  TCmaiMd  bUtof  and 
unmoTed. 

«  F&rewell,"  liaid,  "  farewell, Oonetaiioe, 
and  forever.*' 

Her  band  hong  paauvely  in  minei  her 
*'  g^ood-bye  "  eeemed  froaen  on  her  lipe ;  but 
she  tamed  away  with  more  thaa  her  nsoal 
majesty,  and  walked  towards  the  honee.  I 
remarked  that  she  dropped  a  white  roee — fit 
emblem  of  her  own  d^r  self— on  the  gravel 
path,  as  she  paoed  slowly  along,  withont 
onee  taming  her  head.  I  was  too  proad  to 
follow  her  and  pick  it  ap,  but  sprang  away 
in  an  opposite  direetion,  and  was  soon  ont  of 
her  sight. 


That  nif^t  when  the  wild  olonds  were 
flying  across  the  moon,  and  the  wind  howled 
through  the  gloomy  yews  and  the  ghosUy  fir- 
trees,  and  all  was  sad  and  dreary  and  desolate, 
I  picked  up  the  white  rose  and  plaoed  it  next 
my  heart.  Faded,  shrank,  and  withered,  I 
have  got  it  still.  My  home  was  now  no 
place  for  me.  I  arranged  my  few  a£Bui8 
with  small  difficulty,  pensioned  the  two  old 
servants  my  poor  lather  had  committed  to 
my  charge ;  set  my  hoose  in  order,  packed 
up  my  things,  and  in  less  than  a  week  I  was 
many  hundired  miles  fr<Nn  Alton  Qrange  and 
Gonstance  Beverley. 


The  Moniteur  (U  V  Amee  publishes  some 
carious  detaila  relative  to  the  army  of  the  King 
of  Siam.  One  corps  particularly  attracts  the 
attention  of  strangers,  wMeh  is  a  battaUoa  of 
the  King's  Guard  composed  of  women.  This 
battalion  consists  of  400  women,  ohoeen 
among  the  handsomest  and  most  robust  girls  in 
the  country.  They  receive  excellent  pay,  and 
their  discipline  is  perfect.  Th^  are  admitted 
to  serve  at  the  age  of  18,  and  ore  plaoed  in  the 
army  of  reserve  at  26.  From  that  period  they 
no  longer  serve  about  the  King's  person,  but 
ore  employed  to  guard  the  Bo^  Palaces  and 
Crown  lands.  On  entering  the  army  th^  make 
a  vow  of  chastity,  tmm  whieh  there  is  no  ex- 
emption unless  any  of  them  should  attract  the 
King's  attention  and  be  admitted  among  his 
leflntmiate  wives.  The  King's  choice  seldom 
Umb  on  the  most  beautifiu,  but  on  the  most 
skilled  in  military  exercises.  The  hope  of  such 
a  reward  animates  them  with  extraordinary  leal 
ibr  military  instruction,  and  Europeans  are  as- 
tonished at  the  martial  appearance  of  that  bat- 
talion, as  well  OS  its  skill  in  moncsuvring  and 
its  excellent  discipline.  The  costume  these  wo* 
men  wear  is  very  rich.  Their  full  drsss  is  com- 
posed of  a  white  woollen  robe,  embroidered  with 
gold.  The  cloth  is  extremely  fine,  and  descends 
as  Ikr  as  the  knee;  it  is  covered  with  a  Hght 
coat  of  mail  and  a  gilt  cuirass.  The  arms  are 
free,  and  the  head  is  covered  with  a  gilt  casque. 
When  wearing  this  dress  on  State  occasions 
their  only  weapon  is  a  lance,  which  they  handle 
with  wonderful  dexterity.  With  their  undress 
th^are  armed  with  a  musket  The  battalion 
is  composed  of  fi>ttr  companies,  and  each  com- 
panv  of  100  women,  commanded  by  a  captain 
of  ^eir  sex.  Should  the  captain  die,  the  com- 
pany is  drilled  for  three  days  by  the  King,  who 
appoints  the  most  competent  to  succeed  to  the 
command.  The  battalion  has  been  commanded 
fi>r  the  lost  five  years  by  a  woman  who  saved 
the  King's  life  at  a  tiger  hunt  by  her  cooiage 


and  skilL  l%e  possesses  great  influence  at 
Court,  and  is  much  respected  by  those  under 
her  command.  She  has  the  same  e^bU>lishment 
as  a  member  of  the  Royal  fiunily,  and  ten  ele- 
phants are  plaoed  at  her  service.  The  King 
never  undertakes  any  expedition  without  being 
accompanied  by  his'  female  guard,  nor  does  he 
ever  hunt,  or  even  ride  out,  without  an  escort 
of  the  same  guard,  who  are  devotedly  attaehed 
to  his  person.  Each  individual  of  the  battahon 
has  five  negresses  attached  to  her  service,  and, 
having  thus  no  domestic  occupation,  she  can  de- 
vote herself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  her  pix>- 
ihssion.  There  is  a  parade  groond  near  the 
city,  where  one  company  is  stationed  fiir  two 
days  every  week  to  exercise  themseWes  in  the 
use  of  the  lance,  the  pistol,  the  musket,  and  the 
rifle.  The  King  attends  once  a  month  at  those 
exereises,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  who 
shares  in  some  degree  the  sovereign  power,  and 
distributes  prises  to  those  most  deserving. 
These  rewards  consist  of  bracelets  or  other  toI- 
uable  jewelry,  to  which  the  girls  and  their  fiun- 
ilies  attach  great  importance.  Those  so  hon- 
ored fill  the  offices  of  sergeant  and  ooipoimL 
Punishment  is  veiy  rare  in  this  corps,  and 
when  it  is  Infiicted  it  consists  of  a  suspensioa 
from  service  fer  a  period  not  exceeding  threo 
months.  But  duels  are  much  more  frequent. 
They  must  be  sanctioned,  however,  by  the  f^ 
male  captain,  and  be  fimght  with  swords  in 

Sresence  of  the  entire  company.  Whm  the 
eath  of  one  of  the  parties  ensues  the  deceased 
receives  a  magnificent  ftmeral,  and  the  high 
priest  pronounces  a  panegyrie  declaring  that 
the  deceased  by  her  valor  has  merited  eternal 
rest  in  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  The  survivor 
receives  the  congratulations  of  her  compaalona; 
but,  as  a  measure  of  discipline,  she  is  sentenoed 
to  pass  two  monttis  away  from  her  company  in 
festing  and  prayer.  The  military  csgaiiisatloit 
of  this  battalion  is  so  perfeot  that  theentire 
army  endeavors  to  imitate  it. 
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From  The  ■mnlnftr. 
Chrisiianitf  in  China ,  Tartary^and  Hiibet. 
By  M.  I'Abb^  Huo,  formerl j  Miaaionary 
Apostolic  in  Chinft,  Author  of  '*  The 
Chinese  Empire,"  &c.  In  two  volumes. 
Longman  and  Co. 

M.  Hue  has  earned  the  good-will  of  Eng- 
lish readers,  not  only  by  his  books,  but  by 
the  kind  of  personal  adventure  detailed  in 
them.  As  a  traveller  he  is  brave,  liberal, 
and  shrewd,  a  man  whom  Englishmen  can 
anderstand  and  like,  none  the  less  because 
these  qualities  are  accompanied  with  devout 
seal  on  behalf  of  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
true  religion.  In  these  volumes  our  friend 
the  Abb6  tells  not  his  own  adventures,  but 
adventures  of  the  early  missionaries  to  the 
east,  and  appears  more  distinctly  than  ever 
as  an  Abbife  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
story  begins  with  reference  to  intercourse 
between  the  East  and  West,  even  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  relates  all  the  Chinese 
dreams  and  prophecies  of  a  great  man  who 
was  to  arise  in  the  West  (which  led  to  the 
fetohing  in  of  Buddhism) ,  and  refers  them  all 
to  Bethlehem ;  collects  then  all  the  evidenoe 
in  favor  of  the  tradition  that  St.  Thomas 
iras  the  first  Apostle  to  the  Indies,  and  ends 
in  these  volumes  before  it  has  reached  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  Verbust,  with  the  honors 
paid  to  Adam  Schall  by  Chun  Tche,  the  first 
Emperor  (ezoept  the  oonqaeior  himself,  who 
died  a  few  days  after  entering  Pekin) ,  of  the 
triumphant  race  of  Mantohoo  Tartars ;  and 
with  the  death  of  Chun  Tch^  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Adam  Soball, 
M.  fine's  last  hero,  died  in  1666,  and  the 
do0e  of  his  life  is  not  inelnded  in  these  yol- 
vmes. 

As  we  have  said,  M.  Hue  appears  in  this 
book  distinctly  as  a  Roman  Catholic  writing 
a  history  that  contains  matter  honorable  to 
his  church.  Miracles,  when  they  appear  in 
any  reoord,  do  not  stagger  him.  When  pro- 
pagation of  the  fiiith  is  in  question,  he  oon- 
fesses  that  he  finds  it  easier  to  put  faith  in  a 
miracolous  than  in  a  natural  cause  for  an 
apparent  marvel.  Thus,  afler  the  miracle 
of  an  ugly  child  made  lovely  by  baptismal 
water,  told  in  connection  wiUi  a  perseoution 
of  Christians  by  Gasan,  King  of  the  Tartars, 
ended  in  1298,  M.  Hue  remarks : 

''The  circumstances  of  this  0vent  are 
related  by  St.  Antoninus,  as  he  received 
them  from  a. Florentine  who,  after  havine 
lived  a  long  time  amongst  the  Tartars,  had 
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been  deputed  to  go  >  into  Eorope  and  carry 
this  interesting  news  to  the  sovereign  pontiff 
and  the  Christian  princes.  Mdsheim  also 
relates  the  same  fkct,  but  does  not  appear  to 

Eut  any  great  faith  in  it.  <  Is  it  not  possi- 
le,'  says  he,  *  that  a  beautiful  child  may 
have  been  substituted  for  that  monstrous 
being,  and  made  to  pass  for  the  son  of 
Gazan  ? '  Tes,  assuredly  the  thing  is  very 
possible,  but  a  miraele  is  still  more  so ;  we 
nave  not,  like  Mosheim,  an  insuperable  ob« 
jeotion  to  miracles,  and  it  is  even  difficult  for 
us  to  comprehend  the  views  of  those  who 
always  prefer  granting 'to  the  cunning  of 
men  what  they  refuse  to  the  onmipotence  of 
God." 

Elsewhere  of  a  miraculous  conversion 
caused  by  the  resplendent  appearance  on  a 
mountain  of  Our  Saviour,  with  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  in  bright  raiment  sitting  by  his 
side,  Mosheim  having  remarked  that  the  in- 
ventive monks  set  their  own  mark  on  the 
story  by  the  introduction  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Abb^  observes  that  many  will 
think  Mosheim 's  argument  more  ridiculous 
than  the  statement  it  opposes.  The  Abb^, 
too,  is  careful  to  suggest  that  the  mariner's 
compass,  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of  printing 
found  their  way  into  Europe  because  of,  the 
reports  sent  home  by  the  monks  who  had 
gone  out  to  China. 

The  Abbi,  however,  is  not,  like  some  of 
his  brotherhood,  absurdly  credulous.  He 
admits  that  {thwe  may  have  been  romantio 
additions  made  to  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  being  recommended  as  an  architect  by 
Our  Lord  himself  to  King  Gondaphorus, 
went  therefore  to  India,  and  built  the  king  a 
palace  that  he  could  not  see,  and  which  he 
told  him  he  eould  only  inhabit  in  eternity ; 
for  which  suppoMd  mockery  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  flayed  alive  and  bamt. 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  however,  Sitd,  the 
brother  of  Kins  Gondaphorus,  died;  and 
the  king  ordered  him  a  magnificent  funeral. 

"  Now  on  the  forth  day,  while  the  obse- 
quies were  being  performed,*  suddenly,  to 
toe  astonishment  and  terror  of  all  present, 
the  dead  man  arose^  and  said  to  the  king, 
*  That  man  whom  you  intended  to  flay  and 
bum  alive  is  the  friend  of  God.  The  angels 
who  serve  God  took  me  to  Paradise,  and 
showed  me  a  superb  palace,  enriched  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  and 
whilst  I  stood  struck  with  admiration  before 
so  much  magnificence,  thev  said  to  me, 
*<  That  is  the  palace  which  l%omas  built  for 
vour  brother  the  King  Gondaphorus,  but  he 
has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  it ;  if  you 
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wiab  to  lire  in  it,  we  will  pray  God  to 
resuscitate  YOU,  in  order  that  you  may  pur- 
chase it  of  your  brother,  by  restoring  to 
him  the  money  he  gave  for  the  building  of 
it,  and  which  he  thinks  he  has  lost."  '  " 

From  St.  Thomas  we  pass  to  St.  Pantenus, 
who  went  to  India  in  the  year  189,  and  of 
whose  miseiion  it  is  only  related  that  he 
brought  home  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Mat- 
thew which  he  found  among  the  Indians. 
But  the  first  efforts  to  convert  Chinese  and 
Tartars  which  produced  substantial  result 
were  those  made  by  that  proselytizing  Asiatic 
sect  of  the  Nestorian  Christians  which  plays 
so  large  a  part  in  certain  chapters  of  Church 
history.  A  record  of  their  having  been 
received  with  favor  in  the  seventh  century, 
by  the  first  King  of  the  liberal  and  brilliant 
dynasty  of  Thang,  was  dug  up,  as  most 
readers  know,  in  the  year  1625,  outside  the 
walls  of  Si-ngan-Fou.  It  was  a  marble 
memorial  tablet,  ten  feet  high  and  five  feet 
broad,  on  which  was  engraved  an  inscrip- 
tion that  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. 

'*  The  inscription  is,  in  the  first  place.,  as 
we  have  said,  surmounted  by  a  cross  ;  then 
it  contains  a  concise  and  tolerably  clear 
exposition  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  exist- 
ence of  God  in  three  persons,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  and  this  God  named  0-lo-ho,  a 
transcription  of  Eloha,  the  Syria o  name  for 
God,  identical  in  fact  with  the  Hebrew  words 
Elobah,  Elohim ;  in  the  succeeding  columns 
an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
fall  of  man,  through  the  seductions  of 
Satan,  and  the  subsequent  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  human  race ;  the  coming  of 
Jeens  Christ,  expressed  in  terms  which  indi- 
cate the  Neetonan  opinions  on  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation. 

"After  having  given  this  dogmatic  exposi- 
tion, too,  the  inscription  speaks  of  the 
arrival  of  the  missionaries,  their  protection 
by  the  emperor,  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  persecutions  which  the  neophytes  had 
to  suffer. 

"  Such,  then,  is  the  early  history  of  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  in  China,  and  the 
orief  outline  of  Christian  doctrine  contained 
in  the  inscription  of  Si-ngan-Fou.  It  must 
have  been  a  striking  circumstance,  certainly, 
to  see  a  stone  thus  issuing  unexpectedly  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  this 
ancient  empire,  to  bear  witness  to  the  arti- 
cles of  the  ancient  Catholic  faith — the  Trin- 
ity, the  Incarnation,  theKedemption,  Grace 
Original  Sin,  Baptism,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,  and  even  down  to  the  tonsure  of 
the  priests. 
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M.  Hue  gives  the  entire  inscription  as 
translated  afresh  by  himself,  and  devotes 
much  space  to  the  arguments  in  &vor  of  its 
authenticity,  which  are,  we  think,  pretty 
conclusive. 

The  narrative  then  takes  for  authority  the 
Arab  writers,  who,  when  the  Mussuhnan 
religion  was  extending  over  Asia,  obtained 
much  valuable  information. 

"  The  literature  of  the  Arabs  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  one  that  can  bring;  us  on  the  track 
of  the  propagation  of  the  uospel  in  the  far 
East.  It  has  already  afforded  ns  several 
important  indications ;  and  it  is  also  from  it 
we  learn  what  became  of  the.  disciples  of 
Olopen,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
inscription  of  Si-ngan-Fou.  The  presence 
of  Christians  in  China  in  the  ninth  century 
has  been  noticed  by  Renaudot,  in  an  Arabic 
narrative  of  a  voyage  to  India,  which  he 
translated  first,  and  which  was  lone  errone- 
ously attributed  to  the  celebrated  uistorian 
Massoudi.  This  part  of  the  narrative  is  bj 
an  intelligent  and  well-informed  man,  named 
Abott-Zeyd  Hassan  de  Syraf.  He  speaks 
from  the  information  of  an  eye-witness,  Ibn- 
Vahab,  a  Mussulman  merchant  of  Bassora, 
who  had  visited  not  only  the  ports  of  China, 
but  also  the  imperial  city  Si-ngan-Fou,  sita- 
ated  at  the  distance  of  two  month's  journey 
from  the  sea." 

Ibn-Vahab  tells  an  odd  story  of  a  display 
made  to  him  (about  the  year  900)  by  the 
Emperer  of  China  of  the  pictures  of  the 
saints  of  all  religions  which  he  had  collected 
in  a  box. 

** '  Hefe  is  Moses  and  ^is  staff,  with  the 
children  of  Israel.' 

«  <  That  is  trae,  said  the  Emperor ;  bat 
Moses  showed  himself  on  a  tery  small  stage ; 
and  his  people  were  not  very  well  disposed 
towards  him. 

*<  *  I  resumed.  Here  is  Jesus,  sitting 
upon  an  ass,  and  surrounded  by  his 
Apostles. 

«<  <  The  Emperor  said.  He,  too,  had  very 
little  time  to  appear  on  the  stage.  His 
mission  did  not  last  more  than  thirty 
months.' 

<*  Ibn-Vahab  continued  to  pass  the  pro- 
phets in  review ;  but  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  a  part  of  what  was  said.  Ibn- 
Yahab  added  that  above  the  figure  of  each 

Erophet  there  was  a  long  inscription,  which 
e  supposed  to  contain  their  names,  the 
names  of  their/  countries,  and  the  circam- 
stances  accompanying  their  mission.  After- 
wards he  continued  thus, '  I  saw  the  face  of 
the  prophet  (Mahomet),  upon  whom  be 
peace !    He  was  mounted  on  a  camel,  and 
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his  companions  also  on  camels,  were  placed 
aroond  Dim.  They  all  wore  Arab  covering 
on  their  feet,  and  had  tooth-picks  at  their 
girdles.  As  I  began  to  weep  the  Emperor 
desired  the  interpreter  to  ask  me  the  caase 
of  my  tears.  I  replied,  There  is  our  prophet 
—our  Lord,  and  my  oAxsin,  upon  him  be 
peace! 
"'The   Emperor   answered.   You    have 

rken  truly  ;  be  and  his  people  have  raised 
most  glorious  empire,  only  he  has  not 
been  able  to  see  with  bis  own  eyes  the  em- 
pire he  founded.  The  edifice  was  only  seen 
Dj  those  who  came  after  him. 

**  *  I  saw  the  pictures  of  a  great  number 
of  other  prophets:  some  were  making  the 
■ign  of  a  cross  by  u nitihg  the  th u mb  and  fore- 
finger, as  if  they  meant  by  this  moYcment  to 
lignify  some  truth.  Certain  of  the  figures 
were  represented  standing  on  their  feet,  and 
!  making  signs  with  their  fingers  towards 
heaven.  There  were  also  other  pictures, 
bat  the  interpreter  told  me  these  represented 
the  prophets  of  India  and  China/  '* 

Presently  we  come  to  Prester  John,  who 
was  a  true  Nestorian,  and  in  whose  reality 
the  Abb6  Hao  believes.  John,  he  says,  is  a 
oorraption  of  the  title  Khan,  and  the  Priest 
John  of  Europe  was  the  Khan  of  the  Ker- 
aites,  the  succeesiye  Khans  being  confused 
into  the  notion  of  one  yery  long-lived  per- 
son. 

The  Khan  of  the  Keraites  sank  at  last 
mider  the  might  of  Genghis  Khan,  with 
whom  began  those  fears  and  sorrows  suf- 
fered in  Eastern  Europe  by  invasions  of 
the  Tartars,  whose  name  of  Tartar  was 
perhaps  intentionally  written  Tartar  to  ex- 
press their  infernal  origin, — as  St.  Louis 
said  when  they  threatened  even  France 
itnlf :  «  We  shall  drive  them*  back  into  the 
Tartarus  from  which  they  spring,  or  else 
they  shall  send  us  to  the  Heaven  we  pray 
for.'» 

M.  Hue's  story  now  follows  the  narratives 
that  are  left  to  us  of  perilous  and  adventurous 
embassies  sent  by  Christian  princes  to  the 
Tartar  Khans,  the  grim  figure  of  Genghis 
Khan  having  been  first  duly  painted  in  bold 
colors.  Then  we  read  of  the  ravages  of  the 
Mongols  in  Georgia,  Armenia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary. Pope  Gregory  IX  declared  himself  to 
be  paralysed  by  his  quarrel  with  Frederic 
Barbarossay  and  the  Christians  suffered.  In 
1245  a  Council  at  Lyons,  assembled  by  Pope 
Innocent  lY.,  ordered  fasts  and  prayers 
against  the  Mongols,  advised  exposed  nations 
to  blook  up  their  roads  and  fortify  their 
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towns,  and  suggested  that  missionaries  should 
be  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  the  barbarians  "  with 
letters  from  the  Pope  entreating  them  tp  shed 
no  more  Christian  blood,  and  to  be  converted 
to  the  true  faith."  They  were  brave  men- 
men  of  the  true  faith,  whatever  its  forms — 
who,  in  accordance  with  this  counsel,  ven- 
tured their  lives  in  Tartary.  Four  Domi- 
nicians  went  to  Persia,  to  the  camp  of  the 
Tartar  general  Baidjou ;  three  Franciscans, 
among  whom  was  John  of  Piano  Carpini, 
went  to  Tartary .  M.  Hue's  narrative  accom- 
panies them  upon  their  way,  and  tells  the 
courage  they  displayed  in  situations,  of  great 
peril.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  em- 
bassies sent  by  Louis  IX  of  France,  dating 
from  his  reception  of  envoys  with  letters, 
who  professed  to  oome  from  the  Tartar  Prince 
Iltchikadai,  telling  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  Grand  Khan  and  his 
tributary  kings,  and  of  the  intention  of  the 
Tartars  to  cooperate  with  Christendom  against 
the  Saracens.  King  Louis  replied  at  once 
with  an  embassy  of  three  Dominicans,  who 
took  with  them  as  his  gift  to  the  Mongol 
Emperor,  a  chapel  in  the  form  of  a  tent. 
These  monks  found  many  Nestorian  Chrit- 
tians  among  the  Tartars,  and  King  Louis, 
while  himself  engaged  on  a  crusade,  though 
bis  first  embassy  had  only  met  with  afifroot, 
having  heard  again  of  the  conversion  of  a 
Tartar  Prince  named  Surtak,  despatehed  two 
I!Vanciscan  monks,  William  of  Rabruk  and 
Bartholomew  of  Cremona,  upon  a  new  mis- 
sion to  Tartary.  These  holy  men  were  passed 
on  to  the  Greit  Khan  himself;  at  the  court 
of  which  enlightened  potentate  the  mission- 
aries found  table-rappers  and  table-tumezs, 
among  other  objects  of  curiosity ! 

Out  of  the  religious  <*  Society  of  Brother 
Travellers,"  instituted  at  about  the  same 
time,  there  sprang  other  embassies.  M.  Hue 
follows  the  records  closely,  taking  first  one 
clue  and  then  another,  by  way  of  Kubla 
Khan,  Marco  Polo,  and  Ti^merlane,  till  al 
the  beginning  of  his  second  volume  he  has 
found  his  way  to  Francois  Xavier,  and  his 
resolve  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese. 
Of  the  exertions  and  experiences  of  Father 
Ricci,  Father  Roger,  and  their  friends  there 
is  abundant  record,  and  they  ocdnpy  a  large 
part  of  the  second  volume  of  this  history. 
Very  noble  episodes  in  it  are  those  of  the 
attempt  of  fearless  Father  Go^s  to  travel  by 
land  out  of  India  to  Pekin,  and  of  the  jonrj 
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wy  of  another  Indho  miHionary,  JPftUier 
Aodv&da,  to  Thibet. 

•<  Dariiig  hie  long  itej  ia  Terkuid,  Fkther 
<9ote  was  not  nnfraquentl j  in  daogar  of  los- 
ing his  life  through  the  finnaticisoi  of  the 
Mussulmans.  One  day  a  furious  man  came 
suddenly  to  his  bouse^ond  placing  his  scym- 
itar  a^inst  his  breast,  threatenea  to  plunge 
it  in,  if  he  did  not  instantly  render  homage 
to  the  prophet  Mahomet.  The  courageons 
missionary  calmly  looked  at  him,  gentW  put 
aside  the  scvmitar,  and  said,  '  Go,  I  know 
not  who  Mahomet  is. ' " 

The  next  hero  of  M.  Hue's  book  is  Eather 
Sohall,  who  shares  the  post  of  honor  in  its 
later  pages  with  the  more  distingnisbed 
Chinese  converts  of  whom  record  is  left.  The 
most  illustrious  of  these  was  Dr.  Paul,  a 
statesman  near  the  person  of  the  Emperor, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  oelebxated  Chinese 
author.    Of  this  oonyert,  says  M.  Hno : 

<*  During  our  own  residence  in  China,  we 
went  one  day  to  visit  his  tomb,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Schan^Hai,  not  kr  from  the  banks 
of  the  Blae  itiver.  1%  was  an  immense 
tumulus,  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  rising  in  the 
midst  of  a  field  now  overgrown  with  creeping 

Slants  and  brambles ;  and  around  this  great 
illock  enclosing  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated Scu-Colao,  we  found  lying  on  the 
ground  some  fragments  of  a  pillar  and  of 
sculptures  which  nad  fonnerly  constituted  a 
portion  of  a  triumphal  aroh  and  of  a  funeral 
monoment  now  ommbled  to  dust.  There  is 
not  so  much  as  an  inscription  to  indicate  the 
name  of  him  to  whom  the  monument  was 
erected.  We  should  ourselves  have  passed 
the  place  without  notice  had  not  a  neophyte 
of  Scban^-Hai  who  accompanied  us  stopped 
us  and  said,  *  There  is  the  burial  place  of 


the  famous  Christian  ScO|  Grand  Colao  of 
the  last  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Mmg.* 
We  knelt  down  on  a  mntikted  fragment  of 
granite,  and  whilst  we  were  repeating  a 
praver  for  the  deceased,  we  saw  pasBins  a 
little  way  off  some  Chinese  peasants,  woo, 
frem  the  wretched  tattered  state  of  their 
garments,  and  from  their  legiB  being  covered 
with  Uaekish  mud,  we  oonjeotored  to  be  re- 
turning from  their  labor  in  the  rice  fields. 
They  stopped,  and  gasing  at  us  with  an  air 
of  half  stupid  astonishment,  not  unmixed 
with  malice,  said,  *See,  there  is  a  master 
of  the  worshippers  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven ; 
be  is  prayinff  tor  the  dead ! '  The  peasants 
who  spoke  tnus  were  the  deeoendants  of  Dr. 
Paul !  The  family  was  still  very  nnmerous, 
but  had  long  fallen  into  apostasy  and  the 
most  abject  misery." 

JFather  Scball,  after  a  long  straggle  with 
the  astrologen,  defeated  their  arts  against 
him  through  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  bis 
own  science,  furnished  in  September  1644  by 
an  eclipse,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
— ^first  of  the  Mantchoo  dynasty — "  Presi- 
dent of  all  that  concerns  Celestial  Litera- 
ture." In  that  high  office  at  Court  he  was 
able  greatly  to  assist  his  weaker  brethren, 
until  the  death  of  Chun-Tchd,  the  event 
with  which  the  work  of  M.  Hue  now  closes. 

**  *  For  my  own  part,'  wrote  Father  Scball 
to  his  frienos  in  Europe,  *  I  owe  an  especial 
mourning  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor. 
For  the  seventeen  years  of  his  reign  he  never 
ceased  to  bestow  on  me  many  mans  of  kind- 
ness and  regard ;  at  my  request  he  did  mach 
for  the  welfare  of  his  empire,  and  would 
doubtless  have  done  much  more  if  a  prema- 
ture death  had  not  thus  carried  off,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  this  certainly  intelligent 
and  highly-gifted  young  man.' '' 


Quack,  Derivation  of.  —  Should  the 
quack-derivation  question  remain  still  unsettied, 
may  I  venture  to  forward  you  the  following 
quotation,  as  throwing  some  l^ht  on  the  origin 
of  the  term  7 

'*  Now  we  have  many  ehimnejs»  and  yet  our 
tenderlings  complain  of  reumes,  catarres,  and 
poses;  then  had  we  none  but  reredores,  and  our 
neads  did  never  ake.  For,  as  the  smoke  in 
those  days  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
hardening  ibr  the  timber  of  the  house,  so  it 
was  reputed  a  fax  better  medicine  to  keep  the 
good  man  and  his  family  from  the  quacke  or 
pose,  wherewith  as  then  very  few  were  ac- 
quainted."— Harrison's  Description  of  Eng* 
landi  prefixed  to  HoUinshed,  1577. 

It  is  evident  that  here  the  quaeke  means  the 
ihease,  not  the  doctor;  a  disease,  I  tuaey,  some* 
how  conneoted  with  that  terrible  attack  of  that 


mysterious  complaint, "  the  pooffei,*'firam  whictt 
good  Queen  Bess  and  Mr.  Seoretair  soifered 
such  misery  one  cold  winter.     This  fteocXre 
seems  to  have  been  something   new,  and  of 
course  for  that  reason  flwhianame, — affected  by 
the  '*  tenderUngs  "  of  the  times  as  the  *'  proper 
sort  of  thing  to  have,*'  and  indicative  of  delW 
cate  uurtore  and   much   *< coddling.'*      The 
**  quacke-dootor  "  must  have  been  a  ftshionable 
style  of  man,  not  meddling  much  with  the  poor. 
and  familiar  with  boudoirs,  curing   the  ner^r 
disease  with  new  and  wondrous  remedies  :  do. 
ing  much  what  his  suocesMrs  do  even  in  oixx* 
own  time,  but  with  the  inealcolahle  advantage 
of  having  a  semi-imaginaiy  disease  ready  ma3« 
to  his  hand,  instead  of  finding  it  necessary  t^o 
invent  one,  as  they,  poor  soiUs,  have  to  do 
these  more  matter-of-fkct  days  ! 

G.  H.  Emmobukt 
— JVbteiaaci  Qimthi. 
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BT  nn  AmROft  of  •*uxa  ot  BLnAirac." 

CBAFTXB  I. 

An  old  tambledown  hoase,  which  had 
been  white  but  waa  now  reliered  by  sandry 
graoo  gieon  patphes,  stood,  seventy  yean  ag0| 
at  the  end  of  a  ehort,  straight  av«nne  nn* 
ning  tbrongh  a  belt  of  Sootch  ^xe ;  b^ond 
which,  all  around  stretched  as  bleak  and 
rushy  moorland  as  ever  dad  the  poor  wards 
of  Lanark.  The  house  was  not  without  pre- 
tension :  it  aimed  at  being  a  small  place— a 
laird's  mansions  bat  it  had  no  air  of  pros- 
perity, from  its  name  of  Watery  Butts  (and 
the  winter  rain  lay  weeks  in  the  furrows  of 
its  sour,  stiff  day  soil)  to  the  gray  stones 
rent  and  shattered  upon  its  steep  roof,  the 
lintels  of  the  small  battered  windows  defined 
and  worn,  the  wooden  work  crumbled  down, 
and  the  battered  door  opening  with  two 
leaves  like  a  cupboard.  Within  there  waa 
the  same  evidence  of  narrow  means  or  wan- 
ing fortunes:  the  sitting-room,  originally 
panelled,  was  destitute  of  all  more  modem 
pretensions  to  elegance,  or  even  comfort; 
the  bare  carpet  of  thick,  gray  woolen  stuff 
was  not  superior  to  what  might  be  met  with 
in  tho  best  room  of  the  one-story  finrmhouse 
built  on  the  first  arable  farm  beyond  these 
moors;  the  table  was  of  wainscot,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  hearth  a  young  woman, 
with  homely  striped  skirts,  and  keys  at  her 
side  as  the  mistress  of  the  house,  sat 
spinning  yam  from  a  dark  polished  wheel. 

The  mansion  might  have  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  tenant  owners  of  the  humbler 
clasB, — ^mooriand  farmers  only  raised  a  step 
above  their  cottan — ^bnt  for  the  central  fig- 
ure, a  man  of  sixty,  poring,  with  keen  eyes 
whose  lashes  were  white  as  snow,  over  the 
oobwebbed,  yellow  papers  of  the  pigeon* 
holes  in  an  andent  escritoire  mounted  on 
spindle  legs  and  planted  by  the  window,  occa- 
sionally laying  them  down  to  handle  with 
bis  big,  bony  hands  a  few  dull  chipped 
stones  contained  in  the  drawer  of  the  same 
repository,  and  compare  them  with  a  rough 
basket  at  his  feet  filled  with  the  same  smutty 
material.  The  coarse  plaiden  coat,  the 
weighty  peasant  shoes,  the  tangled  gray 
hair,  no  more  degraded  thdr  owner  than 
the  ponderous,  clumsy,  dim  frame  can  over* 
shadow  a  work  of  the  painter's  art. 

Tho  Ootober  sun,  now  setthig  behind 


tfaeee  dvsaiy  imdha,  ahot  its  xi^  throoi^ 
the  dlspeiwd,  ereet,  black  pines,  and  piete- 
ing  tiM  knsBged  panes,  ftll  upon  the  Laifd 
of  Watery  Bntts,  drsuuBg  his  phaatasy ; 
and  a  bvoad,  Idnowed  brow  of  genius  was 
Ringan  Cfoekbam's,  with  abarp  features,  and 
eyes  of  wonderfol  firs  looking  oat  beneath 
their  silvery  brows.  There  was  nobleness 
about  Ringaa  Gockbom  that  no  poverty 
coold  dog,  youth  that  no  old  age  coold 
qaenoh.  He  vraa  mnsing  earnestly,  with  a 
flush  rising  upon  his  sunken  cheek:  mad* 
dettly  be  threw  dowa  Bftmes  and  papers,  sat 
ereot  in  bis  leathar-oomed  elbow  chair, 
and  calkd  •<  Thrift,"  in  tones  of  cheery 
command. 

Thrift  Oookbnm— twice  Thrift  Cockbura, 
tho  old  Laird's  daughter  and  only  child,  and 
at  five^and-twenty  the  oompoaed  wife  of  the 
laird's  nephew  and  heir,  a  Oxdibara  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  same  gnarled  tree 
obeyed  the  summons ;  and  there  side  by  side, 
as  if  for  comparison,  wore  the  starry  light 
of  sdenoe— all  the  paxer  that  it  was  less  a 
thing  of  fiMts  than  of  conviction,  that  it 
was  idealized  in  its  lile4ong  straggle  against 
groping  ignorance  and  cambersome  difficol- 
ties— -and  the  lowlier,  commoner,  more 
blessed  beam  of  household  love,  lifting  as 
with  angd's  wings  the  simple,  anreasoning, 
instinctive  natare  to  the  higher,  stronger 
spirit  within  whose  dide  it  had  flourished— 
as  if  the  little  social  moorland  lark  had  flut- 
tered fearlessly  to  the  plumed  breast  of  the 
londy,  royal  eagle.  Thrift  Cockbom  was 
no  exemplification  of  the  somewhat  hard- 
fisted,  homely  virtue,  once  so  esteemed  on 
Scotch  lips  that  it  crept  into  a  Christian 
appellation,  pronoanoed  with  a  benediction 
over  tiny,  nnconsdons  faces  in  many  a 
heathery  nook,  firom  the  Solvray  to  the  high- 
hind-bom  Forth  and  Tay.  Thrift  Cockbom 
vras  tall  and  shapdy,  with  a  round,  dimpled 
face,  like  a  scarlet-streaked  apple  in  tho 
Bothwell  onhards,  and  eyes  Uaer  than  the 
**  flower  of  the  flax,"  which  she  bade  her 
Wat  sow.  It  was  a  kindly,  Wthe  fiice,  with 
its  own  peculiar  bloom,  that  neither  mildew 
nor  rost  ooald  wear  away— that  woold  ear- 
vivo  the  carle  time  and  care  with  the  best, 
and  whose  little  lines  of  wilfolness  never  for 
a  moment  combated  with  the  great  reverence 
that  nestled  under  her  eureh  as  beneath  her 
maiden  snood.  Thrift  Ooekbam  could  dare 
her  domestic,  long-legged,  red-headed  Jean ; 
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or  ban  the  dark  TftgMx>Bd  gipV  ^^^  would 
fascinate  her  with  his  evil  eje,  while  his  tat- 
teied  comrade  lifted  her  griddle  cakes  or  her 
**  gray  cock ; "  and  soundly  shake  her  little 
mofain  when  he  meddled  with  his  grand- 
foiher's  treasares,  his  dried  weeds,  or  his 
stones  and  rode  wooden  models.  Bat  she 
had  faith  that  never  doubted  her  manly 
Wat — faith  that  could  lift  mountains  and 
cast  them  into  the  sea  for  her  gray- 
haired  fii.ther,  the  bewared  Laird  of  Watery 
Batts. 

<<  Thrift,"  the  Laird  addreflsed  her  with 
confident  congratulation,  '*  I  see  my  way  as 
dear  as  day.  When  the  pit's  down,  your 
fortune's  won." 

*<  Do  you  say  so,  father !  "  replied  Thrift, 
with  answering  gladness,  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  the  same  story  fifty  times;  ''I'm 
blithe  to  hear  it ;  not  but  what  I  can  bear 
puirtith,  but  your  growing  auld,  and  Wat 
will  lay  aside  the  plough  and  ride  with- 
his  marrows,  and  wee  Wat  will  grow  up  to 
a  grand  inheritance ;  and  you  shall  be  hon- 
ored as  the  doer  of  M  and  the  benefactor 
of  the  country-side,  never  to  be  lichtlied 
more.     I'm   glad   that   you've   fand    the 
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"It's  no  found,  lassie,"  interrupted  the 
Laird,  hastily ;  "  only  sure  to  be ;  the  metals 
are>  the  same,  and  they  take. the  very  dip, 
and  I  canna  be  baffled  by  another  hitch. 
No  !  "  said  Ringan  Oookbum,  striking  the 
table  with  his  broad  hand,  and  speaking 
with  a  prophet's  glowing  certainty;  "  the 
victory's  won.  I  see  the  hill-head,  with  the 
blocks  of  hard,  clean  coal  —  it's  parrot. 
Thrift,  as  I'm  a  living  man — hinged  house- 
high,  and  the  train  of  carts  with  their  Clydes- 
dale mares,  and  the  stout  carters  bending 
beneath  their  load,  and  whistling  and  crack- 
ing their  whips  as  they  drive  away  to  their 
ten  miles'  distant  homes,  and  the  black-a- 
viced,  souple  miners  swinging  in  the  tubs, 
and  receiving  their  bright  silver  groats  at 
the  week's,  end.  My  word,  the  Laird  of 
Briary  Wood,  with  its  waving  holms  of 
wheat  and  barley,  wad  fain  niffer  with  the 
Laird  of  Watery  Butts;  such  a  hairst  he 
will  reap  from  his  peat  hags,  as  Briaiy 
Wood  and  all  his  generation  niver  saw. 
We'll  rebuild  the  old  house,  Thrift ;  we'll 
have  policies  and  herb  gardens  and  pleasure 
gardens.  Young  Wat  will  get  CoUege 
learning,  and  sit  in  the  London  Parliament, 


and  maintain  the  rights  of  Scotland,  and 
counsel  King  George;  and,  lassie,  I'll  lay 
down  my  weary  banes  and  dee  in  peace." 

"Dinna  speak  o'  dee 'in,  father,"  cried 
Thrift,  "  with  fortune  at  the  door :  gin  Wat 
were  but  in  to  hear  the  news." 

*'  They  have  termed  me  a  fule  and  a  mad- 
man. Thrift,"  continued  Ringan  Cockbum, 
unheeding  her;  "gentle  and  ^simple  have 
charged  me  with  wasting  your  means;  they 
have  said  I  would  bring  you  to  want  and 
misery,  and  now,  with  the  Lord's  will 
their  children's  children  will  owe  me  tl^ 
bread." 

* 

"  The  Lord  has  blessed  you,  father,"  ex- 
claimed Thrift,  devoutly ;  "  he  has  given  to 
you  to  return  gude  for  evil." 

"He  gave  me  a  gude  bairn,  Thrift," 
responded  her  father,  affectionately,  "  that 
never  failed  mo  in  my  troubles,  and  that 
can  now  rejoice  wi'  me  when  my  jewel's 
found." 

"Father,"  pleaded  Thrift,  wistfully, 
"  Wat  never  said  you  nay." 

The  Laird  patted  her  comely  cheek  and 
smiled.  "Wat's  a  loug-sigbted  chap, and 
has  a  wife  and  a  wean  to  protect,  and  he's 
been  patient,  forby  eydent ;  I'm  content." 

"  But  when  will  the  coal  be  how  kit,  and 
the  country  side  tell'd,  and  crowns  instead 
of  bodies  in  our  purse?  "  demanded  Thrift. 

The  Laird  looked  down  reprovingly. 
"  Bairn,  Rome  wasna  built  in  ae  day — ^it's 
a  fair  cry  to  Lochawe — yet  it's  yonder. 
Thrift,  ayont  the  blue  hills ;  I  saw  it  aince, 
and  its  wild  swans  and  kilted  clans, 
when  I  was  a  laddie,  and  Rob  Roy  yet 
brattled  ower  the  vale  of  Menteith,  and 
there  was  word  of  axes  and  claymores 
instead  of  picks  and  shools.  The  pit  la  not 
sunk  to  its  last  fathom,  there  maun  be  gude 
hire  to  transform  mair  hedgers  and  ditchers 
into  miners  and  banksmen,  and  but  a  cauld 
coal  to  blow  at  in  the  mean  time."  *The 
Laird  reflected.  "  Ay,  it's  never  darker 
than  afore  dawn." 

Thrift's  gleeful  lace  fell,  though  she  atroTO 
not  to  be  daunted,  and  would  cling  to  the 
bright  certainty  that  had  been  presented  to 
her,  for  one  moment,  to  be  wrested  the  next 
from  her  grasp. 

"  It  will.be  but  a  few  shifts  mair,  father, 
and  when  Wat  is  convinced  that  success  is 
80  nigh —  " 

The  Laird's  brow  contracted.    "  Wat*8 
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heiiMly  Imt  he  is  dallyMid  he  giowt  thnwii, 
and  it  is  ill  to  stoop  to  m j  joaDger  brithsr's 
orphan  son." 

«'0!  fiUher, dinsa  Uame  Wat;  henmd 
work  or  want  for  jon,  onj  day ;  hut  he's 
oTsr  anxioQS  and  he's  illradTiaedy*'  pleaded 
Thrift,  fiuthfnUy. 

•*  And  my  arms  are  stiiF,  and  the  day's 
gone  by,  when  there  was  no  want  o'  hands 
to  maw  the  hay,  and  cot  the  oats,  and  hig 
the  peats  for  the  Maister  of  Watery  Botts ; 
and  my  fellows  look  askant  on  me  at  kirk 
and  at  market,  and  hold  pair  Wat  no  better 
than  a  grieve  or  a  ploogfamany  and  wonder 
at  his  pdir  spirit  that  jowks  to  my  mag- 
gots. That's  the  way  o't.  Thrift,  and  siis, 
its  high  time  it  were  ended." 

A  new  impolse  swayed  Thrift ;  she  threw 
her  arms  round  her  father's  neck :  "  flow 
danr  they,  father,  how  daor  they?"  she 
sobbed,  '*  yoa  that  were  aye  ower  gade  and 
wise,  and  never  waared  a  plaok  on  ae  sin, 
and  labored  for  the  weal  o'  ane  an  a'.  0, 
how  can  they?" 

The  Laird  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked 
straight  before  him  with  frank  pride.  '*  Ay, 
Thrift,  I  showed  them  how  to  bore  the  wdl 
atthePends;  I  bade  Willie  Lamsden  stiaw 
lime  on  his  barren  rig^,  and  this  day  they 
bear  twofold.  I  planted  soores  o'  elms  and 
beeches  that '  will  grow  when  we  are  sleep- 
ing,' and  wave  their  green  tops  when  Wat 
and  yoa  are  threescore ;  I  have  boilt  a  mill, 
though  my  red  land's  no  great;  I've  had 
neep  seed  and  grass  seed  free  foreign  lands ; 
the  best  is  bat  little,  bat  I've  done  my  best, 
thoagh  I  impoverished  myself  to  enrich  the 
beeohen  bog  that's  a  sloagh  of  despond  to 
this  hoar;  and  the  yellow  sandstones  of 
my  qoarry  were  mauverish  as  snoff  ere  they 
had  been  months  exposed  to  son  and 
wind." 

'*  And  yoa  have  dealt  aamonses,  father, 
to  the  sick  and  infirm  ;  and  yoa  gave  yoor 
bam  to  the  tramping  preacher  that  Briary 
Wood  and  Clay  Gates  drove  off  their 
lands." 

GHAFTER  II. 

Thx  Laird  had  donned  his  gray  eloak  and 
blae  bonnet,  and  was  oht  in  the  tempesta- 
0U8  October  twilight,  plodding,  with  bent* 
head,  bat  anrelaxing  foot,  to  the  raddy  fire 
that,  like  a  beacon  at  sea,  homed  night  and 
day  on  one  spot  on  the  waste,  there  to  hold 
his  vigil . 
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•*  The  sommer  had  been  ecU  and  wet," 
And  staff  was  nnoo  green." 

And  on  the  moorlands  of  Watery  Bntts  the 
hardy  reapers  were  yet  catting  down  the 
crop  that,  in  spite  of  the  Laird's  experi- 
ments, the  winter  snow  might  surprise 
a-field.  Wat  Cockbom  was  superintending 
their  laborers. 

Thrift's  satellite,  Jean,  was  an  out- 
worker. Thrift  was  alone  at  her  warm 
hearth,  the  windows  rattling  and  the  elouds 
drifting  without— alone  save  for  little  Wat, 
who  sat  in  his  comer  marshalling  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  dry,  brown,  empty  husks  of 
field-peas,  and  knobbed  fir-tops.  Thrift 
span  and  pondered,  rose  to  set  the  great  pot 
on  the  kitchen  fire,  and  to  mingle  and  stir 
its  warm,  wholesome  mess ;  but  it  was  not 
of  the  tired  harvest  hands  she  thought,  or 
even  of  Wat's  coming  in  cold  and  hungry 
from  his  day's  toil.  Thrift  dwelt  upon  her 
father's  words  with  the  pertinacity  of  a 
temper  early  imbued  with  a  portion  of  the 
Laird's  ardor,  and  an  affection  made  up  of 
respect  and  protecting  fondneas.  The  Laird 
had  been  an  abstracted,  singular,  scheming 
man  all  his  life ;  and  in  spite  of  the  un- 
selflshness  of  his  motives  and  actions,  and 
the  occasional  flashes  of  good-fortune  whicb 
he  caught,  he  was  demurred  at  by  his  coft^ 
temporaries,  as  men,  like  water,  will  lovs'a 
dead  level  and  an  old  channel.  Thrift  kana 
better.  Thrift  honored  him  far  more  thanv 
if  he  had  been  proven  worldiy-wise,  instead 
of  crack-brained.  Thrift  was  fond  of  him 
as  one  is  fond  of  an  object  peeuliariy  his 
own,  with  wants  and  weaknesses  to  be 
softly  covered  with  a  holy  mantle.  In  many 
respects  (whisper  it  not  in  the  ears  of  suK 
tans)  Thrift  was  more  engrossed  with  her.* 
father  than  her  husband,  although  she  had 
married  Wat  from  true  love,  and  was  a> 
faithful,  tender  wife,  because  Wat  was  in- 
dependent of  her — ^Wat  was  strong,  she  but 
his  weaker  helpmeet. 

Thrift  studied  and  re-studied  her  house- 
hold resources;  she  would  fain  aid  her 
father  in  his  strait,  contribute  to  the  re- 
motest chance  of  his  fulfilling  bis  long-pro^ 
claimed  feat.  The  peril  and  precariousness 
of  his  undertaking  had  its  own  hold  on  her 
woman's  imagination  ;  she  felt  (but  proba- 
bly in  a  keener  degree)  like  Royal  Isabella 
when  she  pledged  her  crown  jewels  and  be- 
stowed the  monies  on  the  voyage**  Qoluir' 
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BleMiDgs  on  woman's  faith  !  It  may  have 
•tranded  many  a  deluded  bark,  but  it  has 
also  landed  many  a  good  ship — the  rudder 
gone,  £he  hold  sprung  a  leak.  But  Thrift 
was  sorely  puzsled,  her  means  were  so  very 
small,  and  there  were  gaps  innumerable  for 
the  price  of  the  first  sold  grain ;  there  were 
servants'  wages,  and  needful  repairs,  and 
groceries,  and  wearing  apparel,  besides  old 
accounts  to  be  looked  to.  Wat,  too,  had 
long  disapproved  of  the  Laird  *s  prooeediugs, 
and  now  it  was  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
order  to  promote  them  in  their  extremity, 
he  should  again  relinquish  the  better  part 
of  his  particular  earnings  and  the  capital  on 
which  the  family  depended  for  all  foreign 
aid  during  the  long  winter.  Wat  was  so 
twitted  for  facility  of  temper  and  weakness 
of  will  by  his  thoughtless,  complacent  ac- 
quaintances, that  he  might  be  driven  to 
assert  his  prerogative  to  the  utmost. 

At  last  a  project  occurred  to  her,  though 
it  was  humble — so  humble  that  the  little  bit 
of  pride  in  Thrift's  warm  heart  cried  out 
against  it,  and  had  to  be  silenced  by  the 
brave  doctrine  to  which  she  had  listened 
from  childhood — that  honest  means,  how- 
over  plain  and  poor,  are  dignified  and 
graced  the  moment  they  are  applied  to  a 
high  end. 

<*  My  father  and  Wat,  though  Watery 
Butts  and  its  title  deeds  have  belonged  to 
4^ur  forbears'  sin'  the  memory  of  man,  have 
not  thought  shame  to  cast  their  oats  money 
a  day,  and  slave  for  me.  I  will  put  on  my 
red  mantle,  and  fill  my  basket  with  butter, 
and  eggs,  and  young  chickens,  and  hanks 
of  yam,  and  maybe  some  napery,  and  carry 
it  into  the  merchants  of  Ravenston.  I 
haena'  money  acquaintances  to  forgather 
wi',  and  what  need  I  heed  though  they  say 
there's  the  Leddy  o'  Watery  Butts  forced, 
puir  woman,  to  bode  away  her  own  gear 
like  ony  cadger's  wife  trampin'  wi'  her 
'treel?  Jean  canna  be  spared,  and  wad 
•make  no  bargain.  I  see  na,  though  I  were 
a  warlock,  how  else  1  could  earn  a  penny." 

Thrift  would  conceal  her  simple  device 
from  the  Laird;  she  would  start  in  the 
morning  before  he  was  astir,  but  over  night 
«be  must  confide  it  to  Wat  and  obtain  his 
consent.  She  first  settled  the  minutisd  of 
her  plan,  as  she  spun  by  her  lamp,  while 
Wat^ead  hie  old  newspaper  and  attended  to 
Ibe  iiecse  suppering.    After  her  lather  had 


returned  from  '<  the  sinking,"  and  partaken 
of  the  frugal  supper ;  when  Jean,  leading 
her  male  squad  of  plou'ghboy  and  herdboy, 
had  entered,  to  profit  by  '*  the  worship," 
which  rose  so  quaintly  and  soothingly — 
Thrift's  clear  voice  leading  the  pelam,  Wat's 
deep  notes  chiming  in,  Ringan's  impreesive 
broken  bass  ottering  lofty  verse  and  reverent 
prayer  ;-*then,  when  servants  were  dis- 
missed ;  and  Ringan  had  retired  to  rest ; 
and  little  Wat,  with  his  brown  cheek 
pressed  against  his  pillow,  and  his  chubby 
hand  still  grasping  his  fir-tops,  slept  the 
dreamless  sleep  of  infancy  ;  and  Thrift  and 
Wat  sat  beside  their  own  ingle  and  talked 
in  the  fearless  confidence  of  man  and  wife, 
heart  knit  to  heart  in  the  closest,  kindest 
bonds — then  Thrift  unfolded  her  little 
secret,  and  pleaded  her  cause  with  her  hand 
on  Wat's  knee,  and  her  bhie  eyes  on  his 
face.  But  Wat's  ear  had  been  poisoned, 
and  his  heart  steeled,  his  very  love  for  the 
speaker  hardening  him  the  more  against 
her  enterprisef 

Wat  Cockbum  was  thoroughly  frank, 
manly,  and  true-hearted,  as  he  was  a  hand- 
some fellow,  with  a  warm  Gothic  tint  of 
complexion  and  hair,  but  he  had  Gothic 
traits  in  mind  as  well  as  body :  he  was  not 
bright,  he  was  not  deep,  he  was  rather  slow, 
poor  fellow,  in  intellect,  though  excitable  in 
temper ;  and  like  most  people  who  acquire 
an  idea  by  inches  and  frequently  at  second- 
hand, he  was  exceedingly  hard  to  dispossess 
of  a  notion  once  imbibed :  he  was  apt  to  be 
stubborn.  With  all  sincere  regard  for  the 
Laird,  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Laird's  perpetual  draining, 
planting,  building,  and  boring,  was  an  in- 
fatuation which,  with  his  declining  finances 
and  the  nature  of  Watery  Butts,  would  land 
the  household  in  ruin. 

Now  the  Laird  could  do  what  he  chose 
with  his  own,  but  with  Wat  lay  what  might 
be  called  the  executive  power  exerted  on  the 
fields  ;  besides,  when  he  first  came  to  Watery 
Butts  from  another  country,  to  introdoce 
himself  to  his  relations,  and  to  be  won  by 
and  win  Thrift,  he  had  sunk  his  little  patri- 
mony on  the  family  property — and  Ringan 
Cockbum,  with  all  his  scheming,  was  simple 
and  candid  as  a  child  in  admitting  another 
man's  claims,  however  they  might  interfere 
with  the  consuming  pursuit  of  the  phantoms 
of  his  busy  brain.    For  the  hist  few  months 
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there  bad  been  a  secret  straggle  at  Watery 
Bntts,  almost  harder  to  suffer  than  open 
eontentioD,  seeing  that  it  was  between  those 
who  had  till  now  been  kith  and  kin  in  heart 
tswell  as  blood  :  stolid  opposition,  grudging 
eonoessions,  from  Wat,  met  by  impatience 
and  half  scorn  and  soreness  of  spirit  from 
the  Laird  ; — Wat  growing  ever  more  dogged, 
the  Laird  more  resentful,  only  Thrift,  like  a 
hoQse-pigeon,  flying  between.  Perhaps  Wat, 
manly  as  he  was,  had  his  own  unsuspected 
littleness  in  the  matter  of  Thrift's  enamour- 
ment  of  her  father  ;  at  least,  it  was  as  his 
Thrift  that  he  would  not  hear  of  her  journey 
to  Ravenston,  a  seller  not  a  buyer ;  it  should 
never  be  said  that  he  could  not  support  his 
wife  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  that  while 
Watery  Butts  was  theirs,  or  he  retained  the 
use  of  his  stout  hands,  she  was  driven  to 
such  shifts. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Thrift  reminded  him 
that,  according  to  country  tradition,  Sir 
Allan *s  daughter,  who  had  wedded  a  Cook- 
hum  in  their  palmy  days,  on  the  temporary 
forfeiture  of  their  estate  duTing  historical 
reverses,  a  misfortune  from  wl«fch  they  never 
recoTered — better  the  whole  had  gone  than 
the  i«8toration  of  th©  mere  haggs  of  Watery 
Butts — ^the  widow  and  her  daughters  had 
for  a  time  maintained  themselves  by  plaiting 
rush  mate  in  a  neighboring  cottage. 

Wat  would  acknowledge  no  precedent: 
there  was  necessity  in  their  case,  but  none 
in  hers;  she  might  be  thankful  while  he 
was  spared.  For  the  Laird  and  his  maggots, 
he  was  a  good  man,  but  he  was  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence ;  it  was  time  he  lis- 
tened to  reason. 

Thrift  was  keenly  mortified  and  disap- 
pointed. She  longed  to  abet  her  father  in 
his  need  ;  she  could  not  bear  that  Wat 
dioald  secede  to  the  side  of  his  detractors ; 
ihe  piqaed  herself  on  her  influence  with 
Wat,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  it  had 
/kOed  since  he  came  amongst  them,  so 
rtrspping  and  sincere,  so  industrious  and 
affectionate,  since  they  held  their  trysts 
where  the  purple  iris  and  the  golden  marsh 
marigold  gave  a  July  splendor  to  the  lonely 
water  stealing  across  the  gray  moor ;  and 
Thrift  remembered  sundry  rash  pledges  and 
doting  declarations  into  which  even  sober 
Wat  Cockburn  had  plunged  in  the  height  of 
his  malady,  and  felt  a  very  ill-used  and 
bdi^iank  woman   sitting  with   her   arms 


tightly  crossed,  and  her  eyes  smarting  in 
the  fire-light,  with  Wat  at  her  side,  one 
great  block  of  cold  cruel  opposition,  yet 
glancing  slily  down  at  her,  aiiid  inwardly 
groaning  under  the  smiting  of  his  conscience 
— for  the  vanquished  do  not  always  bear 
away  the  only  or  the  severest  wound  in  the 
conflict. 

CHAPTsa  in. 

Thrift,  whose  humors  were  wont  to  be 
passing  vapors,  under  this  provocation  both 
lay  down  and  rose  up  in  bitterness.  Wat 
was  off  ere  she  awoke,  while  there  was  yet  a 
star  in  the  bleak  morning  sky,  to  marshal 
his  troop,  and  to  see  them  whet  their  sickles 
before  he  returned  for  breakfast.  The  Laird 
was  abroad,  too,  striding,  early  as  it  was,  to 
his  Will-o'-the-wisp  on  the  moor— so  com- 
pletely the  centre  of  his  aspirations,  that  if 
it  shoD^^l  be  quenched.  Thrift  felt  as  if  the 
Terj  lamp  of  life,  that  still  burned  so  brightly 
{n  the  old  student  of  nature's  making,  would 
leap  up  and  sink  in  premature  darkness. 

Thrift  went  sullenly  about  her  household 
duties^  was  listless  and  careless  about  her 
usual  brisk  business,  soundly  rebuffed  little 
Wat  when  he  was  attacked  with  a  refractory 
desire  to  continue  dabbling  in  the  water 
from  which  he  had  emerged,  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  next  stages  of  his  toilette, 
sending  him  shaking,  with  defiant  little  sobs, 
to  stand  with  his  smeared  face  turned  to  the 
chamber,  wall.  At  length  breakfast  was 
ready ;  and  catching  little  Wat  by  the  hand, 
to  drag  him  from  the  demon  fire.  Thrift 
issued  into  the  raw  air,  traversing  the  little 
fir  wood  swaying  in  the  morning  breeze,  and 
turning  her  steps  to  the  pit  in  order  to 
summon  her  father  to  his  morning  meal. 
There  was  an  unusual  stir  about  the  work- 
ing, and  Thrift  paused  on  the  first  knows  to 
watch  the  scene.  There  it  lay,  so  close  to 
her  that  she  could  not  only  distinguish  the 
actors,  but  hear  their  words.  There  were 
the  heaps  of  hardened,  trampled-down  clay* 
slatey  shale,  and  limestone  surrounding  the 
smouldering  peat  fire— there  the  black 
yawning  cavity,  in  which  treasures  more 
potent  than  diamonds  might  lie  buried— 
there  the  rude  machine  that  creaked  round 
and  round,  dragged  by  the  old  gray  pony, 
with  his  dizzying  mechanical  pace,  and  the 
crick  in  the  neck  be  seemed  to  have  acquired 
in  his  endless  circles.  The  whole  bad  a 
cheerlessnesB,    and    a    dismal,   or  ambling 
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aspect,  that  seemed  to  eschew  gain,  and  to 
pertain  to  disaster  and  decay ;  and  agreed 
with  the  cold  October  sky,  and  the  flat  which 
it  overlooked. 

But  in  place  of  the  slouching,  lounging 
figure  or  two  that  waited  on  the  ascent  of 
the  tub,  and  emptied  its  contents,  and  the 
one  stationary  man  that  contemplated  their 
labors,  there  was  a  little  knot  of  excited 
workmen,  remonstrating  against  the  solitary 
Toioe  of  command  they  yet  hesitated  to  dis- 
obey. 

The  Laird  stood  erect  and  still,  extending 
his  arm  and  giving  his  orders  clearly  and 
distinctly  as  ever  ho  had  done  in  his  life. 

**  Unyoke  the  pony,  and  you,  Simon  Moys, 
lead  him  ower  to  Claygates ;  his  wind's  sair 
spent,  but  his  back's  no  broken,  and  he'll 
supply  the  place  of  the  gude  gray  mare  that 
fell  wi'  the  full  cart  and  broke  hir  hough- 
bane  last  night ;  the  lave,  e'en  gang  ioto 
the  gin,  and  yoke  to  the  trams,  and  pul\ 
shouther  to  shouther  till  noon." 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  rebelliously, 
and  then  a  spokesman  came  forward  a  pace, 
and  addressed  Ringan  Cockburn — **  Itmay 
be  neeborlike.  Laird,  for  you  to  lend  a  hand 
to  Claygates  wi'  the  corn  no  in,  and  Marti- 
mas  nigh,"  he  said,  grumblingly,  but  re- 
spectfully, as  men  will  respect  those  who 
have  self-respect  written  broadly,  even  in 
furrows  and  bleached  hair;  <*and  I'll  say 
we  would  be  sweer  to  resist  your  bidding, 
for  you're  a  just  master  and  a  kind  ;  and 
some  o'  us  hae  been  born  and  bred  on  your 
land;  but  to  render  ourselves  brute  beasts 
to  pleasure  you,  and  work  out  your  dreams, 
is  maip  than  ony  mortals  could  accord." 

There  was  an  acquiescent  murmur  from 
his  companions,  followed  by  a  pause.  The 
Laird  lifted  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  then 
looked  in  the  rough  weather-beaten  face  of 
the  ringleader  with  bright,  unflinching  eyes, 
without  a  contortion  of  passion  or  shame 
disturbing  a  muscle  of  his  own  countenance. 

*'  Man  Simon,"  he  said,  simply  and  com- 
posedly, *<  yer  so  far  richt,  I  would  be  nee- 
borlike in  the  hairst  to  Claygates,  were  it 
in  my  power,  but  I'm  sair  straitened  for 
siller;  I'm  sending  oS  puir  Rory,  whose 
forbear  I  rode  when  I  was  a  laddie,  no  to 
help  Claygates,  but  to  bring  me  a  last  pound- 
note  or  the  coal  be  found." 

The  men  stirred  and  stared  in  blank  dis- 
may, and  then  broke  into  a  unanimous  out- 
cry: 


*'  Gie  in,  Laird,  bowk  nae  deeper;.  yeVe 
waured  ower  muckle  already  ;  the  day's  dead 
set  against  you ;  and  you'll  never  licht  a 
spunk  frae  that  hole." 

But  the  Laird's  voice    bore  down   the 
clamour,  like  a  trumpet,  such  a  ralljiDg 
sound  was  in  its  dauntless  words — "  Gie  in, 
when  the  hard  battle's  fought  and  victory 
won — ^the  fuel  that  shall  blink  on  our  b^rtb- 
stanes  and  gladden  them,  and  raise  mair  big- 
gins on  Watery  Butts  than  there  are  anns 
on  a  barley  head !     Doubt  Providence,  while 
he's  left  ae  twig  to  hing  on  by !     Yer  mistaen 
lads ;  "   and  casting   off  his  coat,  Ringan 
Cockburn  laid  his  own  hands  on  the  poles, 
as  if  the  might  of  his  spirit  alone  would  im- 
pel dull  wood  and  rusty  iron.     But  the  men 
were  shamed  for  'the  moment,  and  inspired 
with  a  common  reaction.     "Na,  Laird," 
they     said     confusedly,    pushing    forward, 
**  we'll  no  fail  you  now.     We'll  stick  by  you    * 
anither'day,  though  we  be  to  replace  Rory : 
wka  kens  but  this  may  be  the  last  bout,  and 
sometkMog  may  be  in't  ?  "  and,  as  if  they 
had  been  cracles,  these  rude,  impulsive  men, 
while  they  ptAled  round  the  machine  with 
right  good  will,  a  ^nt,  hollow  call,  repeated 
and   prolonged,  rose  Orom    the  pit-mouth. 
Was  it,  after  all,  the  proclamation  of  great 
tidings, — had  the  last  mine  )ieen  driven  to 
victory — the  planting  of  the  standard  on  new 
fields  that  were  to  render  unfavorable  Watery 
Butts  opulent  and  famous  ?     The  men  tugged 
and  strained  till  drops  started  on  their  toil- 
worn  brows,  and  a  strange  fire  of  kindled  ex- 
pectation glowed  in  their  eyes.     The  Laird 
stood  firm,  with  but  a  tighter  contraction  of 
the  sagacious  lip,  and  an  unconscious  lower- 
ing of  the  white  eyebrows,  but  how  the  f;reat 
heart  within  must  have  panted  and  prayed  ! 
No  tub  containing  the  smallest  fragment 
of  the  long-sought,   much-coveted    mineral , 
whether  in  slaty  layers  or  shining  lumps — ^a 
white  scarred  face,  how  unlike  the  harbingei 
of  fortune  and  thanksgiving — a  hoarse  voice 
calling  out  wildly,  "  Row,  for  God's   sake 
there's  twa  forby  me,  and  the  sides  o^  tb( 
mine  are  crackmg  like  the  ice  on  Cambu 
Loch." 

The  fated  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  tb 
tottering  feet  landed,  when  a  hollow  rumb1< 
like  the  roar  of  a  serf,  a  mufiled,  sharp  n 
port  like  the  crack  of  a  volley  of  musketry 
a  concussion  of  the  solid  earth  beneath  the 
feet,  a  cloud  of  dust  rising  from  that  grei 
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yawning  grave,  and  men's  hearts,  qaailing, 
ebbing  for  a  second,  flowing  back  in  a  wail 
and  lament  of  horror  and  woe. 

<' Laird,  Laird!"  called  Simon  Moys, 
clatching  his  master  by  the  arm,  and  con- 
fronting him  with  dire  accusation  in  his  ap- 
palled, wrathful  face,  "  ye  tempted  the  Lord 
wha  had  gien  us  the  braid  peat  moss  and 
bidden  us  be  content,  and  his  curse  has  fallen 
for  your  sin  on  innocent  heads." 

Ringan  Cockbum  spumed  the  touch,  and 
the  red  blood  returned  to  his  white  lips  as  he 
shouted  for  spade  and  shovel,  and  clutched 
the  rope  hanging  over  the  pit-mouth.  Much 
need  was  there  of  a  leader*s  presence  of 
mind,  of  immediate,  vigorous  action ;  for, 
work  as  their  comrades  might,  with  the 
strength  of  brotherhood  yearning  over  their 
fiite — let  the  whole  country  side  be  arrested 
to  relieve  their  strenuous  exertions,  it  would 
be  mirk  night  before  these  human  bodies 
could  be  drawn  from  the  pile  of  sand  and 
stones  heaped  high  above  the  ground,  where 
they  struck  their  picks,  living,  life-like  men 
that  morning. 

Women  with  their  fluttering  gowns  and 
shawls,  were  appearing  on  many  a  meander^ 
ing  line  across  the  moor,  trudging  to  the 
work  with  their  pitchers  and  baskets  convey- 
ing breakfast  to  husbands  and  sons  terribly 
engaged.  At  the  first  suspicion  of  the  evil, 
they  flocked  in,  tossing  their  arms  and 
screaming  in  sore  distress.  For,  who  were 
the  sufferers  1  What  wretched  wife  or  mother 
was  to  find  her  own  in  that  buried  pair,  gone 
forth  from  them  in  strength  and  security — 
to  win  their  bread — to  shelter  and  cherish 
them — to  be  praised  or  abused  never  more! 

Lawrie  Blair,  the  wild  but  good-natured 
prodigal,  whom  the  Laird  had  so  often  for- 
given, the  sole  support  of  the  fractious,  ail- 
ing mother,  who  was  continually  bemoaning 
his  sins — and  there  she  was,  she  who  had  not 
walked  half  the  distance  for  years,  already 
apprised  of  the  calamity — stumbling  along, 
her  feeble  hands  twitching  at  her  neckerchief 
or  check  apron. 

"  0,  Lawrie,  Lawrie,  hae  ye  come  to  this? 
Laird,  Laird,  save  the  lad  that  wad  hae  deet 
for  ye  afore  the  doucest  an'  decentest  man  in 
your  employ, — that  has  deet  for  you ! 
Wae's  me,  wae's  me !  Had  ye  lived  but  a 
ditcher,  my  bairn,  like  your  father  afore 
you,  ye  wad  hae  been  to  the  fore  through 
mony  anither  spree. 
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Thrift  took  her  by  the  hand  and  foond  a 
seat  for  her  on  the  grass,  and  tried  to  tell 
her  to  take  heart,  for  Lawrie  was  in  the 
Lord*s  hand,  even  in  that  overwhelmed  pit, 
and  that  he  had  been  found  at  his  post  of 
duty,  though  it  was  but  a  miner's  shift. 

CEAFTBR  IV. 

A  murmur  was  spreading  among  the 
workers,  paralysing  their  efforts ;  glances  of 
far  deeper  commiseration  and  distress  a  hun- 
dredfold shot  around;  Simon  Moys  again 
stood  out,  and  taking  off  his  cap,  communi- 
cated something  reluctantly  and  hesitatingly 
to  the  Laird.  Ringan  Cockbum  staggered, 
and  looked  up  piteously  to  the  leaden  sky. 
No — ^no,  it  could  not  be  I 

"Father,"  said  Thrift,  joining  him,  and 
suddenly  aware  of  a  strange  overlook,  '*  why 
is  Wat  not  here?  Send  him  and  the  band- 
sters  word ;  they'll  take  their  turn  wi'  the 
miners.  Wat  will  do  the  work  of  two  men, 
ay,  however  grieved  he  may  be  to  see  this 
sight." 

*'  Let  alane.  Thrift.,  my  woman,"  replied 
the  Laird,  weakly.  "Wat's  housing  the 
sheaves,  and  he  could  do  no  gude  here ;  yon 
see  there's  no  room  for  the  folk  already. 
There's  relays  upon  relays  ;  let  a'  be." 

"  Housing  the  sheaves  when  men's  lives 
are  to  save ! "  Thrift  remonstrated  indig- 
nantly. "  Father,  ye  dinna  ken  what  you 
say,  or  how  sair  ye  wrang  Wat.  I'll  run 
for  him  myself." 

"  Bide  still.  Thrift ;  bide  here,  I  command 
yon,"  the  Laird  exclaimed,  violently.  Thrift 
was  thunderstruck :  she  looked  at  her  father, 
shaking  in  every  limb,  his  fine  tranquil  face 
working  vrith  emotion.  She  caught  the 
glances  of  the  others,  now  tamed  from  Tib 
Blair,  sitting  rocking  herself  on  the  moor, 
all  directed  to  herself  with  the  same  inex- 
pressible gentleness  and  solemnity,  beaming 
so  strangely  from  those  familiar,  homely 
faces.  The  truth  gleamed  upon  her,  the  aw- 
ful fact  that  Wat,  vexed  by  her  pain  and  re- 
sentment, had  risen  from  his  bed ;  and  as  if 
possessed  by  a  dark  fate,  had  gone  where  he 
had  not  been  ibr  weeks,  to  the  pit-head ; 
and,  before  the  main  portion  of  the  workmen 
aflsembled,  had  borrowed  a  miner's  tools  and 
descended  the  shaft— -either  seised  with  a 
wild  superstitions  notion  of  trying  his  indi- 
vidual luck  in  the  costly  and  condemned  speo- 
nlation— or  with  a  calmer  parpose  of  at- 
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eecond  watcbed-for  token  that  their  weary 
taek  was  ended.  Thrift  would  not  be  kept 
back  by  any  force,  but  she  stood  still,  rigid 
rather,  in  the  centre  of  the  group.  There 
was  no  disorder  or  disfigurement  of  Wat's 
members,  scarcely  even  of  his  dress ;  his 
head  was  thrown  back  with  a  stately  air, 
the  features  fully  exposed ;  but  oh !  the  re- 
pose on  the  face,  as  if  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  had  been  borne,  great  strife,  per- 
haps, passed  through  ;  a  wrestling  for  dear 
life,  and  those  dearer  than  life — ^but  all  toil 
and  suffering  over.  Simon  Moys,  and  other 
than  he,  turned  aside,  but  Thrift  did  not 
waver — the  spectacle  was  so  solemn,  it 
soothed  rather  than  harrowed  her — for  it  was 
yet  like  a  vision,  grief-laden,  but  majestic, 
to  the  poor  pierced  spirit-wrung  girl ;  and 
all  the  sign  she  gave,  or  emotion  she  testified, 
was  a  single  quiet  whisper  of  terrible  egotism. 

^*  Ay,  Wat,  my  man,  I  wad  hae  seen  the 
hale  warld  lie  there  rather  than  you  !  " 

But  a  slight  trembling  stirred  Wat  Cock- 
burn^s  benumbed  limbs ;  a  tinge  of  red 
flickered  on  his  blanched  cheek ;  the  eyes 
they  had  believed  shut  forever,  opened  and 
gazed  around  with  a  confused,  unmeaning, 
uncertain  lustre,  clearing  slowly  until  they 
rested  on  Ringan  Cockburn ;  and  then  sud- 
denly brightening  with  a  flash  of  intelligence, 
a  world  of  knowledge  which  they  struggled 
to  convey,  a  contrition  softening  them  inex- 
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pressibly,  a  magnanimous,  generous  con- 
gratulation, an  honest,  affectionate  trust. 

«  Laird,"  said  Wat,  with  his  first  choked, 
stuttering  accents,  **  the  coal's  won !  " 

Sure  enough,  Wat's  clenched  hand  yet  re- 
tained a  precious  fragment  of  the  coal  seam^ 
laid  bare  at  last,  at  such  a  time,  and  under 
such  circumstances. 

Qod's  arm  bad  been  over  the  pair  in  the 
recesses  of  the  shaken  pit,  directing  the 
course  of  the  avalanche,  which  stunned  and 
smote,  but  did  not  slay ;  turning  aside  th« 
danger,  imminent  and  deadly :  and  the  ohei^ 
iehed  desire,  the  long  look  forward  of  Ringaa 
Cockburn 's  busy  life,  was  achieved ;  the 
swarming,  diffused,  exhaustlees  prosperity 
of  Watery  Butts  was  secured  to  his  late^ 
descendants. 

No  more  pinching  poverty  and  dishearten- 
ing struggles — no  more  thwarting  and  decry^ 
ing — no  more  mockery  and  contempt :  pe^ 
haps,  for  their  future  moderation  and  peace, 
Wat  Cockburn  and  Thrift  needed  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  that  miserable  October  day  to 
precede  the  change  in  their  fortunes ;  but  to 
Ringan  Cockburn,  in  that  sense,  it  was  un* 
necessary.  He  was  too  truly  great  to  be 
elated  by  triumph,  any  more  than  he  had 
been  depressed  by  discomfiture  and  failure; 
though  he  smiled  on  the  happiness  of  others 
and  rested  on  his  noble,  peaceful  laurels. 


JBftTHEno,  MsTBxnoAL, — ^When,  and  by 
whom  and  on  what  occasion,  was  this  word  first 
introduced  7  Qeokge. 

[Richardson  in  his  Supplement,  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  this  word :  **  Esthetic,  Gr. 
alaOrrrtKdCy  that  can  or  may  feel  {aladcv-eaOca) — 
which  is  contradistinguished  by  Greek  philoso- 
phers from  NoiTTucdc,  that  can  or  may  understand ; 
as  the  ra  vorp-a — things  perceptible  to  the  under- 
standing— are  by  mathematicians  from  ra 
aiaOrira — sensible  things.  And  thus  the  usage 
of  this  neoteric  by  Alex.  Baumgartcn,  who  gave 
the  title  of  JEsthetiea  to  a  work  published  by 
him  at  Frankfort  in  1750-58,  is,  etymologically, 
of  doubtful  propriety ;  yet  it  is  established  in 
this  and  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Germany. 
Its  opposite  An-£8THETIc,  that  can  or  may  des- 
troy Bensibility— (sc.  daring  surgical  opera- 
tions)— is  of  very  recent  introduction."] — 
JVotetand  Queries. 


BcBiAL  WITHOUT  ComKS.^As  to  this  prac- 
tice I  may  mention,  for  the  inlbrmation  of  your 
readers,    that   the   late   Bev.   John    Bernard 


Palmer,  first  abbot  of  the  Cistercians  in  Eng- 
land since  the  Reformation ;  was  buried  in  the 
Chaptor-House  at  Longborough  toiihoui  a  cofin. 
An  interesting  memoir  of  him  may  be  seen  in 
the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Catholic 
Almanack  for  1855,  and  in  the  forthcoming 
valuable  and  interesting  Collections  by  Canon 
Oliver,  relative  to  the  Missions  in  the  Six 
Soutb-Westem  Counties,  both  published  by  Mr, 
Dolman  of  New  Bond  Street — J^Totee  and 
Queries, 


A  BoT  BOBN  Blino  AND  Dbaf. — In  the 
Edinburgh  Review  vol.  xx.,  for  Nov.  1812,  p. 
462 — 471,  there  is  a  remarkably  interesting  ac- 
count by  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  of  Edin- 
burgh, relative  to  James  Mitchell,  son  of  a 
Scottish  clergyman,  who  was  born  blind  and 
deaf,  which  account  is  too  much  in  exteneo  to 
be  inserted  here,  nor  will  it  admit  of  abridg- 
ment for  that  purpose.  The  boy  was  born  Non 
11, 1795,  and  consequently,  if  he  be  now  alive^ 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  Can 
any  correspondent  supply  the  sequel  of  this 
most  extraordinary  case?— A*o/es  and  Queries, 
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CHAFTBE  THX  TWSNTT-TBISB. — ^UNCLS  JOSBPH. 


Ths  day  and  the  night  had  passed,  and  the 
new  momiog  had  come,  before  the  husband 
and  wife  could  trust  themsehes  to  speak 
calmly  of  the  Secret,  and  to  face  resignedly 
the  duties  and  the  sacrifices  which  the  dis- 
covery of  it  imposed  on  them. 

Leonard's  first  question  referred  to  those 
lines  in  the  letter,  which  Rosamond  had  in- 
formed him  were  in  a  handwriting  that  she 
knew.  Finding  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  means  she  could  have  of 
forming  an  opinion  on  this  point,  she  ex- 
plained that,  after  Captain  Treyerton's  death, 
many  letters  had  naturally  fallen  into  her 
possession  which  had  been  written  by  Mrs. 
Treyerton  to  her  husband.  They  treated  of 
ordinary  domestic  subjects,  and  she  had  read 
them  often  enough  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the-  peculiarities  of  Mrs. 
Treyerton's  handwriting.  It  was  remarka- 
bly large,  firm,  and  masculine  in  character ; 
and  the  address,  the  line  under  it,  and  the 
uppermost  of  the  two  signatures  in  the  letter 
which  had  been  found  in  the  Myrtle  Room, 
exactly  resembled  it  in  eyery  particular. 

The  next  question  relat^  to  the  body  of 
the  letter.  The  writing  of  this,  of  the  second 
signature  (**  Sarah  Leeson  "),  and  of  the  ad- 
ditional lines  on  the  third  page,  also  signed 
by  Sarah  Leeson,  proclaimed  itself  in  each 
case  to  be  the  production  of  the  same  per- 
son. While  stating  that  fact  to  her  hus- 
band, Rosamond  did  not  forget  to  explain  to 
him  that,  while  reading  the  letter  on  the 
previous  day,  her  strength  and  courage  had 
failed  her  before  she  got  to  the  end  of  it. 
She  added  that  the  postscript  which  she  had 
thus  omitted  to  read,  was  of  importance,  be- 
cause it  mentioned  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  secret  had  been  hidden ;  and 
begged  that  he  would  listen  while  she  made 
him  acquainted  with  its  contents  without 
further  delay. 

Sitting  as  close  to  his  side,  now,  as  if  they 
were  enjoying  their  first  honeymoon-days 
oyer  again,  she  read  these  last  HneB— the 
lines  which  her  mother  had  written  sixteen 
years  before,  on  the  morning  when  she  fled 
from  Porthgcnna  Tower. 

'*  If  this  paper  should  ever  be  found  (which 
I  pray  witn  my  whole  heart  it  neyer  may 
be) ,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  haye  come  to  the 
resolution  of  hiding  it,  because  I  dare  not 
show  the  writing  that  it  contains  to  my 
master,  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    In  doing 


what  I  now  propose  to  do,  tbongh  I  am 
acting  against  my  mistress'  last  wishes,  I  am 
not  breaking  the  solemn  engagement  which 
she  obliged  me  to  make  before  her  on  her 
death-bed.  That  engagement  forbids  me  to 
destroy  this  letter,  or  to  take  it  away  with  me 
if  I  leave  the  house.  I  shall  do  neither, — 
my  purpose  is  to  conceal  it  in  the  place,  of 
all  others,  where  I  think  there  is  least  chance 
of  its  ever  being  found  again.  Any  hard- 
ship or  misfortune  which  may  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  this  deceitful  proceeding  on 
my  part,  wUl  fall  on  myself.  Others,  I 
believe,  on  my  conscience,  will  be  the  happier 
for  the  hiding  of  the  dreadful  secret  which 
this  letter  contains." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  now,"  said 
Leonard,  when  his  wife  had  read  to  the  end ; 
'*  Mrs.  Jasseph,  Sarah  Leeson,  and  the  ser- 
vant who  disappeared  from  Portfigenna 
Tower,  are  one  and  the  same  person." 

*<  Poor  creature ! "  said  Rosamond,  sighing 
as  she  put  down  the  letter.  *<  We  know 
now  why  she  warned  me  so  anxiously  not  to 
go  into  the  Myrtle  Room.  Who  can  say 
what  she  must  haye  suffered  when  she  came 
as  a  stranger  to  my  bed-side?  .  0,  what 
would  I  not  give  if  I  had  been  less  hasty 
with  her !  It  is  dreadful  to  remember  that 
I  spoke  to  her  as  a  seryant  whom  I  expected 
to  obey  me ;  it  is  worse  still  to  feel  that  I 
cannot,  even  now,  think  of  her  as  a  child 
should  think  of  a  mother.    How  can  I  ever 

tell  her  that  I  know  the  secret?  how " 

She  paused,  with  a  heart-sick  consciousness 
of  the  slur  that  was  cast  on  her  birth  ;  she 
paused,  shrinking  as  she  thought  of  the 
name  that  her  husband  had  given  to  her, 
and  of  her  own  parentage,  which  the  laws 
of  society  disdained  to  recognize. 

**  Why  do  you  stop  ?  "  asked  Leonard. 

<*  I  was  afraid — "  she  began,  and  paused 
again. 

<*  Afraid,"  he  said,  finishing  the  sentence 
for  her,  <*  that  words  of  pity  for  that  un- 
happy woman  might  wound  my  sensitiye 
pride,  by  reminding  me  of  the  cireumstanoes 
of  your  birth  ?  Rosamond,  I  should  be  un- 
worthy of  your  matchless  truthfulness  to- 
wards me,  if  I,  on  my  side,  did  not  acknowl- 
edge that  this  discovery  has  wounded  me  as 
only  a  proud  man  can  be  wounded.  My 
pride  has  been  bom  and  bred  in  me.  My 
pride,  eyen  while  I  am  now  speaking  to  you, 
takes  advantage  of  my  first  moments  of  com- 
posure, and  deludes  me  into  doubting,  in  the 
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free  of  all  probability,  whether  the  worde 
yoa  have  read  to  me,  can,  after  all,  be  words 
of  truth.  But,  strong  as  that  inborn  and 
inbred  feeling  is — ^hard  as  it  may  be  for  me 
to  discipline  and  master  it  as  I  ought,  and 
must,  and  will,-*there  is  another  feeling  in 
my  heart  that  is  stronger  yet."  He  felt  for 
her  hand,  and  took  it  in  his ;  then  added : 
«  From  the  hour  when  you  first  devoted  your 
life  to  your  blind  husband, — from  the  hour 
when  you  won  all  his  gratitude,  as  you  had 
already  won  all  his  love,  you  took  a  plaeein 
his  heart,  Rosamond,  from  which  nothing, 
not  even  such  a  shook  as  has  now  assailed 
US,  can  move  you !  High  as  I  have  always 
hdd  the  worth  of  rank  in  my  estimation,  I 
have  learnt,  even  before  the  event  of  yester- 
day, to  hold  the  worth  0/  my  wife,  let  her 
parentage  be  what  it  may,  higher  still." 

<'0,  Lenny,  Lenny,  1  can't  hear  you 
praise  me,  if  you  talk  in  the  same  breath  as 
if  I  had  made  a  sacrifice  in  marrying  you ! 
But  for  my  blind  husband  I  might  never  have 
deserved  what  you  have  just  said  of  me. 
When  I  first  read  that  fearful  letter,  I  had 
one  moment  of  vile,  ungrateful  doubt  if  your 
love  for  me  would  hold  out  against  the  dis- 
covery of  the  secret.  I  had  one  moment  of 
horrible  temptation  that  drew  me  away  from 
you  when  I  ought  to  have  put  the  letter  into 
your  hand .  It  was  the  sight  of  you ,  waiting 
for  me  to  speak  again,  so  innocent  of  all 
knowledge  of  what  had  happened  close  by 
you,  that  brought  me  back  to  my  senses,  and 
told  me  what  I  ought  to  do.  It  vras  the 
sight  of  my  blind  husband  that  made  me 
conquer  the  temptation  to  destroy  that  letter 
in  the  first  hour  of  discovering  it.  0,  if  I 
had  been  the  hardest-hearted  of  women, 
oould  I  have  ever  taken  your  hand  again,— 
could  I  kiss  yoa,  could  I  lie  down  by  your 
side,  and  hear  yon  fall  asleep,  night  afler 
night,  feeling  that  I  had  abased  yoar  blind 
dependence  on  me  to  serve  my  own  selfish 
interests?  knowing  that  I  had  only  suc- 
ceeded in  my  deceit  because  your  affliction 
made  you  incapable  of  suspecting  deception? 
No,  no ;  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  basest 
of  women  could  be  guilty  of  such  baseness 
as  that ;  and  I  can  claim  nothing  more  for 
myself  than  the  credit  of  having  been  true 
to  my  trust.  You  said  yesterday,  love,  in 
the  Myrtle  Room,  that  the  one  faithful 
friend  to  you  in  your  blindness  w^o  never 
fiiiled,  was  your  wife.    It  is  reward  enough 
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and  oonsoiiition  enoogh  for  me,  now  that  the 
worst  is  over,  to  know  that  yoa  can  say  so 
still." 

*«  Yes,  Rosamond,  the  worst  is  over ;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  may  be  hard 
trials  still  to  meet." 

«*  Hard  trials,  love?  To  what  trials  do 
yoa  refer?" 

**  Perhaps,  Rosamond,  I  over-rate  the 
courage  that  the  sacrifice  demands ;  but,  to 
me,  at  least,  it  will  be  a  hard  sacrifice  of  my 
own  feelings  to  make  strangers  partakers  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  secret  that  we  now 
possess." 

Rosamond  looked  at  her  husband  in  aston- 
ishment. '*  Why  need  we  tell  the  ssoret  to 
any  one  ?  "  she  asked. 

<*  Assuming  that  we  can  satisfy  oarselves 
of  the  genuineness  of  that  letter,"  be  an- 
swered,  **  we  shall  have  no  choice  but  to  tell 
the  secret  to  strangers.  Yoa  cannot  forget 
the  circumstances  under  whioh  your  father 
— under  which  Oaptain  Trevertoo " 

**Gall  him  my  fitther,"  said  Rosamond 
sadly.  *'  Remember  how  he  loved  me,  and 
how  I  loved  him,  and  say  'my  father,' 
stiU." 

'*  I  am  afraid  I  most  say  *  Oaptain  Trever- 
ton '  now,"  returned  Leonard,  **  or  I  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  explain  simply  and  plainly 
what  it  is  very  necessary  that  yon  should 
know.  Captain  Treverton  died  without 
leaving  a  will.  His  only  property  wsa  the 
purchase-money  of  this  house  and  estate ; 
and  you  inherited  it,  as  his  next  of  kin " 

Rosamond  started  back  in  her  chair,  and 
clasped  her  hands  in  dismay.  *'0,  Lenny," 
she  said  simply.  *'  I  have  thought  so  much 
of  you,  since  I  found  the  letter,  that  I  never 
remembered  this ! " 

**  It  ii  time  to  remember  it,  my  love.  If 
yoa  are  not  Captain  Treverton 's  daughter 
yoa  have  no  right  to  one  farthing  of  the 
fortune  that  you  possess  <;  and  it  must  be 
restored  at  once  to  the  person  who  is  Captain 
Treverton 's  next  of  kin — or,  in  other  words, 
to  his  brother." 

<'To  that  man!"  exclaimed  Rosamond. 
«  To  that  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  as,  tdio 
holds  our  very  name  in  contempt !  Are  we 
to  be  made  poor  that  he  may  be  made 
rich? " 

"  We  are  to  do  what  is  honorable  and 
just,  at  any  saerifioe  of  oar  ovrn  interests 
and  oarselves,"  said  Leonard  ihfmly.    **l 
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believe,  Roeamond*  that  mj  oonsent,  as  your 
huaband,  is  neoeeeary,  according  to  the  law, 
to  effect  this  restitation.  If  Mr.  Andrew 
Treyerton  was  the  bitterest  enemy  I  had  on 
earth,  and  if  the  restoring  of  this  money 
vtteriy  rained  us  both'  in  our  worldly  cir- 
eamstanoes,  1  would  give  it  back  of  my  own 
accord  to  the  last  farthing ;  I  would  give  it 
back  without  an  instant's  hesitation — and  so 
would  you !  " 

The  blood  mantled  in  his  cheeks  as  he 
spoke.  Rosamond  looked  at  him  admiringly 
in  silence.  "  Who  would  have  had  him- lees 
proud,"  she  thought  fondly,  **when  his 
pride  speaks  in  such  words  as  those !  " 

**  You  understand  now,"  continued  Leon^ 
ard,  "  that  we  have  duties  to  perform  which 
will  oblige  us  to  seek  help  from  others,  and 
which  will  therefore  render  it  impossible  to 
keep  the  secret  to  ourselves?  If  we  search 
all  England  for  her,  Sarah  Leeson  must  be 
found.  Our  future  actions  depend  upon  her 
answers  to  our  inquiries,  upon  her  testimony 
to  the  genuineness  of  that  letter.  Although 
I  am  resolved  beforehand  to  shield  myself 
behind  no  technical  quibbles  and  delays— al- 
though I  want  nothing  but  evidence  that  is 
morally  conclusive,  however  legally  imper- 
fect it  may  be — it  is  still  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed without  seeking  advice  immediately. 
The  lawyer  who  always  managed  Captain 
Treverton's  a£bir8,  and  who  now  manages 
ours,  is  the  proper  person  to  direct  us  in  in- 
stituting the  search ;  and  to  assist  us,  if  ne- 
cessary, in  making  the  restitution." 

'*  How  quietly  and  firmly  you  speak  of  it, 
Lenny  !  Will  not  the  abandoning  of  my 
fortune  be  a  dreadful  loss  to  us  ?  " 

«  We  must  think  of  it  as  a  gain  to  our 
consciences,  Rosamond ;  and  must  alter  our 
way  of  life  resignedly  to  suit  our  altered 
means.  But  we  need  speak  no  more  of  that 
until  we  are  assured  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
storing the  money.  My  immediate  anxiety, 
and  your  immediate  anxiety,  must  turn  now 
on  the  discovery  of  Sarah  Leeson — no !  on 
the  discovery  of  your  mother ;  I  must  learn 
to  call  her  by  that  name,  or  I  shall  not  learn 
to  pity  and  forgive  her." 

Rosamond  nestled  doeer  to  her  husband's 
side.  '*  £very  word  you  say,  love,  does  my 
heart  good,"  she  whispered,  laying  her  head 
on  his  shoulder.  **  Tou  will  help  me  and 
fltrengthen  me  when  the  time  comes  to  meet 
my  mother  as  I  ought?    0,  how  pale  and 


worn  and  weary  she  was  when  she  stood  by 
my  bedside,  and  looked  at  me  and  my  child ! 
Will  it  be  long  before  we  find  her?  Is  she 
far  away  from  us,  I  wonder?  or  nearer,  much 
nearer,  than  we  think?  " 

Before  Leonard  could  answer,  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Roea- 
mond  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
the  maid  servant.  Betsey  was  flashed,  ex- 
cited, and  out  of  breath  ;  but  she  contrived 
to  deliver  intelligibly  a  brief  message  from 
Mr.  Munder,  the  steward,  requesting  permis- 
sion to  speak  to  Mr.  Frankland  or  to  Mrs. 
Frankland  on  business  of  importance. 

"  What  is  it?  What  does  he  vnuit?" 
asked  Rosamond. 

•<I  think,  ma'am,  he  wants  to  know 
whether  he  had  lietter  send  for  the  constable 
or  not,"  answered  Betsey. 

<*  Semd  for  the  constable !  "  repeated  Rosa- 
mond. **  Are  there  thieves  in  the  house  in 
broad  daylight?" 

"  Mr.  Munder  says  he  don't  know  but 
what  it  may  be  worse  than  thieves,"  replied 
Betsey..  "Its  the  foreigner  again,  if  you 
please,  ma'am.  He  come  up  and  rung  at 
the  door  as  bold  as  brass,  and  asked  if  he 
could  see  Mrs.  Frankland." 

'*  The  foreigner !  "  exclaimed  Roaamond, 
laying  her  hand  eagerly  on  her  husband's 
arm. 

«Tes,  ma'am,"  said  Betsey.  <<Him  as 
come  here  to  go  over  the  house  along  with 
the  lady " 

Rosamond,  with  characteristic  impulsive- 
ness, started  to  her  feet.  * '  Let  me  go  down ! " 
she  began. 

"Wait,"  interposed  Leonard,  catching 
her  by  the  hand.  "  There  is  not  the  least 
need  for  you  to  go  down  stairs.  Show  the 
foreigner  up  here,"  he  continued,  addressing 
himself  to  Betsey,  "  and  tell  Mr.  Munder, 
that  we  will  take  the  management  of  this 
business  into  our  ovm  hands." 

Rosamond  sat  down  again  by  her  hus- 
band's side.  "  This  is  a  very  strange  acci- 
dent," she  said,  in  a  low,  serious  tone.  *'  It 
must  be  something*  more  than  mere  chance 
that  puts  the  clue  into  our  hands  at  the  m<H 
ment  when  we  least  expected  to  find  it." 

The  door  opened  for  the  second  time,  and 
there  appeared,  modestiy,  on  the  threshold, 
a  little  old  man,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  long 
white  bair.  A  small  leather  case  was  slung 
by  a  strap  at  his  side,  and  the  stem  of  a  pipe 
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peeped  oat  of  the  breast-pocket  of  hie  coat. 
He  advanced  one  step  into  the  room,  stopped, 
raised  both  his  hands  with  his  felt  hat 
crumpled  up  in  them  to  his  heart,  and  made 
five  fantastic  bows  in  quick  succession — two 
to  Mrs.  Frankland,  two  to  her  husband,  and 
one  to  Mrs.  Frankland  again,  as  an  act  of 
separate  and  special  homage  to  the  lady. 
Never  had  Rosamond  seen  a  more  complete 
embodiment  in  human  form  of  perfect  inno- 
cence and  perfect  harmlessness,  than  the 
foreigner  who  was  described  in  the  house- 
keeper's letter  as  an  audacious  vagabond, 
and  who  was  dreaded  by  Mr.  Munder  as 
something  worse  than  a  thief ! 

"  Madame,  and  good  sir,"  said  the  old 
man  advancing  a  little  nearer  at  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  X  invitation,  *'  I  ask  your  pardon  for  in- 
truding myself.  My  name  is  Joseph  Buscb- 
mann.  I  live  in  the  town  of  Truro,  where 
I  work  in  cabinets  and  tea-caddies,  and  other 
shining  woods.  I  am  also,  if  you  please, 
the  same  little  foreign  man  who  was  scolded 
by  the  big  major-domo  when  I  came  to  see 
the  house.  All  that  I  ask  of  your  kindness 
is,  that  you  will  let  me  say  for  my  errand 
here  and  for  myself,  and  for  another  person 
who  is  very  near  to  my  love, — one  little  word. 
I  will  be  but  few  minutes,  madame  and  good 
sir,  and  then  I  will  go  my  ways  again  with 
my  best  wishes  and  my  best  thanks." 

"  Pray  consider,  Mr.  Buschmann,  that  our 
time  is  your  time,"  said  Leonard.  "  We 
have  no  engagement  whatever  which  need 
oblige  you  to  shorten  your  visit.  I  must 
tell  you,  beforehand,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
embarrassment  on  either  side,  that  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  blind.  I  can  promise  yon, 
however,  my  best  attention  as  far  as  listen- 
ing goes.  Rosamond,  is  Mr.  Buschmann 
seated?"    . 

Mr.  Buschmann  was  still  standing  near 
the  door,  and  was  expressing  sympathy  by 
bowing  to  Mr.  Frankland  again,  and  crump- 
ling his  felt  hat  once  more  over  his  heart. 

*'  Pray  come  nearer,  and  sit  down,"  said 
Rosamond.  "And  don't  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  any  opinion  of  the  steward^s 
has  the  least  influence  on  us,  or  that  we  feel 
it  at  all  necessary  for  you  to  apologize  for 
what  took  place  the  last  time  you  came  to 
this  house.  We  have  an  interest — a  very 
great  interest,"  she  added,  with  her  usual 
hearty  frankness,  "  in  hearing  anything  that 
you  have  to  tell  as.     You  are  the  person  of 
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stopped,  feeling  her  foot  touched  by  her  bus- 
handle,  and  rightly  interpreting  the  action  as 
a  warning  not  to  speak  too  unrestrainedly  to 
the  visitor  before  he  had  explained  bis  object 
in  coming  to  the  house. 

Looking  very  muoh  pleased,  and  a  little 
surprised  also,  when  ho  heard  Roeamond^B 
last  words,  Uncle  Joseph  drew  a  chair  near 
to  the  table  by  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank- 
land  were  sitting,  crumpled  his  felt  hat 
smaller  than  ever  and  put  it  in  one  of  his 
side  pockets,  drew  from  the  other  a  little 
packet  of  letters,  placed  them  on  his  knees 
as  he  sat  down,  patted  them  gently  with 
both  hands,  and  entered,  on  his  explaoafcion 
in  these  terms : 

'*  Madam  and  good  sir,"  he  began,  ''be- 
fore I  can  say  comfortably  my  little  word,  I 
must,  with  your  leave,  travel  backwards  to 
the  last  time  when  I  came  to  this  house  in 
company  with  my  niece." 

'*  Your  niece !  "  exolainted  Rosamond  and 
Leonard,  both  speaking  tc^ther. 

'*  My  niece,  Sarah,"  said  Uncle  Joseph, 
*'  the  only  child  of  my  sister  Agatha.  It  is 
for  the  love  of  Sarah,  if  you  please,  that  I 
am  here  now.  She  is  the  one  last  morsel  of 
my  flesh  and  blood  that  is  left  to  me  in  the 
world.  The  rest  they  are  all  gone !  My 
wife,  my  little  Joseph,  my  brother  Max,  my 
sister  Agatha,  and  the  husband  she  married, 
the  good  and  noble  Englishman,  Leeson — 
they  are  all  gone,  all  gone !  " 

'*  Leeson,"  said  Rosamond,  pressing  her 
husband's  band  significantly  under  the  table. 
*'  Your  niece's  name  is  Sarah  Leeson?  " 

Uncle  Joseph  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 
"  One  day,"  he  siud,  "  of  all  the  days  in 
the  year  the  evilmost  for  Sarah,  she  changed 
that  name.  Of  the  man  she  married — ^who 
is  dead,  now,  Madam — it  is  little  or  nothing 
that  I  know  but  this : — His  name  was  Jazeph, 
and  he  used  her  ill,  for  which  I  think  him 
the  First  Scoundrel !  Yes,"  exclaimed  Uncle 
Joseph,  with  the  nearest  approach  to  anger 
and  bitterness  which  his  nature  was  capable 
of  making,  and  with  an  idea  that  he  was 
using  one  of  the  strongest  superlatives  in  the 
language.  "  Yes !  if  he  was  to  come  to  life 
again  at  this  very  moment  of  time,  I  would 
say  it  of  him  to  his  face  :— Englishman  Ja> 
zeph,  you  are  the  First  Scoundrel !  " 

Rosamond  pressed  her  husband's  hand  for 
the  second  time.     If  theur  own  oonviotiona 
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had  Dot  already  identiiM  Ifn.  Jaieph  with 
Sarah  Leeaon,  the  old  man's  last  words  moat 
have  amply  sufficed  to  assure  them,  that  hoth 
names  had  been  borne  by  the  same  person. 

**  Well,  then,  I  shall  now  trayel  backwards 
to  the  time  ¥rfaen  I  was  here  with  Sarah,  my 
niece,'*  resamed  Uncle  Joseph.  **  I  must,  if 
yon  please,  speak  the  troth  in  this  business, 
or,  now  that  I  am  already  backwards  where  I 
want  to  be,  I  shall  stick  fast  in  my  place, 
and  get  on  no  more  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
Sir  and  good  madam,  wilt  yon  have  the  great 
kindness  to  forgive  me  and  Sarah,  my  niece, 
if  I  confess  that  it  was  not  to  see  the  house 
that  we  came  here,  and  rang  at  tiie  bell,  and 
gave  deal  of  trooble,  and  wasted  much  breath 
of  the  big  major-domo's  with  the  scolding 
that  we  got.  It  was  only  to  do  one  curious 
little  thing,  that  we  came  together  to  this 
place— or,  no,  it  was  all  about  a  secret  of 
Sarah's,  which  is  still  as  black  and  dark  to 
me  as  the  middle  of  the  blackest  and  darkest 
night  that  ever  was  in  the  world — and,  as  I 
nothing  knew  about  it,  except  that  there  was 
no  barm  in  it  to  anybody  or  anything,  and 
that  Sarah  was  determined  to  go,  and  that  I 
could  not  let  her  go  by  herself :  as  also  for 
the  good  reason  that  she  told  me,  she  had  the 
best  right  of  anybody  to  take  the  letter  and  to 
hide  it  again,  seeing  that  she  was  afraid  of  its 
being  found  if  longer  in  that  room  she  left  it, 
which  was  the  room  where  she  had  hidden  it 
before— Why, BO  it  happened,  that  I — ^no,  that 
she — no,  no,  that  I — Ach  Gott ! "  oried  Uncle 
Joseph,  striking  his  forehead  in  despair  and 
relieving  himself  by  an  invocation  in  his  own 
language.  '*  I  am  lost  in  my  own  mnddle- 
ment;  and  whereabouts  the  right  place  is, 
and  how  I  am  to  get  myself  back  into  it,  as 
I  am  a  living  sinner  is  more  than  I  know !  " 

*'  There  is  not  the  least  need  to  go  back 
on  our  acoonnt,"  sud  Rosamond,  forgetting 
all  caution  and  self-restraint  in  her  anxiety  to 
restore  the  old  man's  confidence  and  compo- 
■ure.  **  Pray  don't  try  to  repeat  your  ex- 
planations.    We  know  already " 

"  We  will  suppose,"  said  Leonard,  Inter- 
poring  abruptly  before  his  wife  could  add  an- 
other word,  "  that  we  know  already  every- 
thing yon  can  desire  to  tell  ns  in  relation  to 
your  niece's  secret,  and  to  your  motives  for 
desiring  to  see  the  honse." 

'*  You  will  suppose  that!  "  exclaimed  Un- 
ale  Joseph,  looking  greatly  relieved.  "  Ah  ! 
I  thank  you,  sir,  and  yon  good  madam  a  thou- 


sand times  for  helping  me  out  of  my  muddle- 
ment  with  a  '  Suppose.'     I  am  all  over  con- 
fusion from  my  tops  to  my  toes ;  but  I  can 
go  on  now,  I  think,  and  lose  myself  no  more. 
So  !     Let  us  say  it  in  this  way  :  I  and  Sar 
rah,  my  niece,  are  in  the  house— that  is  the 
first '  Suppose.*    I  and  Sarah,  my  niece,  are 
out  of  the  house— that  is  the  second  *  Sup- 
pose.'    Good !  now  we  go  on  once  more. 
On  my  way  back  to  my  own  home  at  Truro, 
t  am  frightened  for  Sarah,  because  of  the 
faint  she  fell  into  on  your  stairs  here,  and  be- 
cause of  a  look  in  her  face  that  it  makes  me 
heavy  at  my  heart  to  see.     Also,  I  am  aorry 
for  her  sake,  because  she  has  not  done  that 
one  curious  little  thing  which  she  came  into 
the  house  to  do.     I  fret  about  these  same 
matters,  but  I  console  myself  too ;  and  my 
comfort  is  that  Sarah  will  stop  with  me  in 
my  house  at  Truro,  and  that  I  shall  make 
her  happy  and  well  again,  as  soon  as  we  are 
settled  in  our  life  together.     Judge  then,  sir, 
what  a  blow  falls  on  me  when  I  hear  that 
she  will  not  make  her  home  where  I  make 
mine.     Judge  you,  also,  good  madam,  what 
my  surprise  most  be,  when  I  ask  for  her  rea- 
son, and  she  tells  me  she  must  leave  Uncle 
Joseph  because  she  is  afhud  of  being  found 
out  by  you."     He  stopped,   and,  looking 
anxiously  at  RosamQud's  face,  saw  it  sadden 
and  turn  away  from  him,  after  he  had  spoken 
his  last  words.     "  Are  you  sorry,  Madam  far 
Sarah,  my  niece  T   do  you  pity  her  ?  "  he 
asked  with  a  little  hesitation  and  trembling 
in  his  voice. 

'*  I  pity  her  with  my  whole  heart,"  said 
Rosamond,  warmly. 

**  And  with  my  whole  heart  for  that  pity 
I  thank  you !  "  rejoined  Uncle  Joseph.  "  Ah 
madam,  your  kindness  gives  me  the  courage 
to  go  on,  and  to  tell  you  that  we  parted 
from  each  other  on  the  day  of  our  getting 
back  to  Truro  !  Wlien  she  came  to  see  me 
this  time,  years  and  years,  long  and  lonely, 
and  very  many  had  passed,  and  we  two  had 
never  met,  I  had  the  fear  that  many  more 
would  pass  again,  and  I  tried  to  make  her 
stop  with  me  to  the  very  last.  But  she  had 
still  the  same  fear  to  drive  her  away — the 
fear  of  being  found  and  put  to  the  question 
by  yon.  So ,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes  (and  in 
mine),  and  the  grief  at  her  heart  (and  at 
mine),  she  went  away  to  hide  herself  in  the 
emptf  bigness  of  the  great  dty,  London, 
which  swallows  np  all  people  and  all  things 
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that  pour  into  it,  and  wbioh  has  now  iival- 
lowed  op  Sarah,  my  niece,  with  the  reet. 
'  My  child,  you  will  write  sometimea  to  Un- 
cle Joseph  ?  '  I  aaid|  and  she  anawered  me, 
'  I  will  write  often.'  It  is  three  weeks  now 
since  that  time,  and  here,  on  my  knee,  are 
four  letters  she  has  written  to  me.  I  shall 
ask  yoar  leave  to  pui  them  down  open  be- 
fore yoQ,  becaose  they  will|help  me  to  get  on 
farthur  yet  with  what  I  must  say,  and  be- 
cause I  see  in  your  face,  madam,  that  you  are 
indeed  sorry  for  Sarah,  my  niece,  from  your 
heart." 

He  untied  the  packet  of  letters,  opened 
them,  kissed  them  one  by  one,  and  put  them 
down  in  a  row  on  the  table,  smoothing 
them  out  carefully  with  his  hand,  and  tak- 
ing great  pains  to  arrange  them  all  in  a  per- 
fectly straight  line.  A  glance  at  the  first 
of  the  little  series  showed  Rosamond  that 
the  handwriting  in  it  was  the  same  as  the 
liandwriting  in  the  body  of  the  letter  which 
had  been  found  in  the  Myrtle  Room. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  read,"  said  Unde 
Joseph.  **Bnt  if  yon  will  look  through 
them  first,  madam,  I  can  tell  you  after, 
all  the  reason  for  showing  them  that  I 
have." 

The  old  man  was  right.  There  was  Tory 
little  to  read  in  the  letters,  and  they  grew 
progressiyely  shorter  as  they  became  more 
recent  in  date.  All  four  were  written  in  the 
formal,  conTcntionally  correct  style  of  a 
person  taking  up  the  pen  with  a  fear  of 
making  mistakes  in  spelling  and  grammar, 
and  were  equally  destitute  of  any  personal 
particulars  relative  to  the  writer;  all  four 
anxiously  entreated  that  Uncle  Joseph 
would  not  be  uneasy,  inquired  after  his 
health,  and  expressed  gratitude  and  love  for 
him  as  warmly  as  their  timid  restraints  of 
stylo  would  permit;  all  four  contained 
these  two  questions  relating  to  Rosamond  ; 
— First,  had  Mrs.  Frankland  arrived  yet  at 
Porthgenna  Tower?  Secondly,  if  she  had 
arrived,  what  had  Uncle  Joseph  heard 
about  her  7-Hind,  finally,  all  four  gave  the 
aamo  instructions  for  addressing  an  answer : 
— «'  Please  direct  to  me,  *  S.  J.,  Post  Office, 
Smith  Street,  London,' " — followed  by  the 
same  apology,  *'  £xcuse  my  not  giving  my 
address,  in  case  of  accidents,  for  even  in 
London,  I  am  still  afraid  of  being  followed 
and  found  out.  I  send  every  morning  for 
letters ;  so  I  am  sure  to  get  yoor  answer," 


"  I  told  yon,  madam,"  said  the  old  man, 
when  Rosamond  raised  her  head  from  the 
letters,  **  that  I  was  frightened  and  sorry  for 
Sarah  when  she  left  me.  Now  see,  if  yoa 
please,  why  I  get  more  frightened  and  more 
sorry  yet,  when  I  have  all  the  four  letten 
that  she  writes  to  me.  They  begin  here, 
with  the  first  at  my  left  hand;  and  they 
grow  shorter,  and  shorter,  and  shorter,  aa 
they  get  nearer  to  my  right,  till  the  last  is 
but  eight  little  lines.  Again,  see,  if  you 
please.  The  writing  of  the  first  letter,  here, 
at  my  left  hand,  is  very  fino—I  mean  it  Is 
very  fine  to  me,  because  I  love  Sarah,  and 
because  I  vrrite  very  badly  myself— but  it  k 
not  so  good  in  the  second  letter ;  it  shakes  a 
little,  it  blots  a  little,  it  crooks  itself  a 
little,  in  the  last  lines.  In  the  third  it  is 
worse— more  shake,  more  blot,  more  crook. 
In  the  fourth,  where  there  is  least  to  do, 
there  is  still  more  shake,  still  more  blot, 
still  more  crook,  than  in  all  the  other  three 
put  together.  I  see  this;  I  remember  that 
she  was  weak,  and  worn,  and  weary,  when 
she  left  me,  and  I  say  to  myself,  she  is  ill, 
though  she  will  not  tell  it,  for  the  writing 
betrays  her !  " 

Rosamond  looked  down  again  at  the 
letters,  and  followed  the  significant  changes 
for  the  worse  in  the  handwriting,  line  by 
line,  as  the  old  man  pointed  them  out. 

<*  I  say  to  myself  that,"  he  continued, 
*<  I  wait,  and  think  a  little ;  and  I  hear  my 
own  heart  whisper  to  me.  Go  you,  Uncle 
Joseph,  to  London,  and  while  there  is  yet 
time,  bring  her  back  to  be  cured,  and  com- 
forted and  made  happy  in  your  own  home ! 
After  that,  I  wait,  and  think  a  little  again 
— not  about  leaving  my  business ;  I  would 
leave  it  forever  sooner  than  Sarah  should 
come  to  harm— but  about  what  I  am  to  do 
to  get  her  to  come  back.  That  thought 
makes  me  look  at  the  letters  again;  the 
letters  show  me  always  the  same  questions 
about  Mistress  Frankland  ;  I  see  it  plainly 
as  my  own  hand  before  me,  that  I  shall 
never  get  Sarah,  my  niece,  back,  unless  I 
can  make  easy  her  mind  about  those  ques- 
tions of  Mistress  Frankland 's  that  she 
dreads  as  if  there  was  death  to  hor  in  every 
one  of  them.  I  see  it !  it  makes  my  pipe 
go  out ;  it  drives  me  up  from  my  chair ;  it 
puts  my  hat  on  my  head ;  it  brings  me  here, 
where  I  have  once  intruded  myself  already, 
and  where  I  have  no  right,  I  know,  to  in- 
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trude  myself  again  ;  it  makes  me  beg  and 
pray  now,  of  your  compassion  for  my  niece, 
and  of  your  goodness  for  me,  that  yon  will 
not  deny  me  the  means  of  bringing  Sarah 
back.  If  I  may  only  say  to  her,  I  have 
seen  Mistress  fVankland,  and  she  has  told 
me  with  her  own  lips  that  she  will  ask  none 
of  those  questions  that  you  fear  so  much — 
if  I  may  only  say  that,  Sarah  will  come 
back  with  me,  and  I  shall  thank  you  every 
day  of  my  life  for  making  me  a  happy 
man  f " 

The  simple  eloquence  of  the  old  man's 
words,  the  innocent  earnestness  of  his  man- 
ner, touched  Rosamond  to  the  heart.  **  I 
will  do  any  thing,  I  will  promise  any 
thing,"  she  answered  eagerly,  "  to  help  you 
bring  her  back  !  If  she  will  only  let  me  see 
her,  I  promise  not  to  say  one  word  that  she 
would  not  wish  me  to  say ;  I  promise  not  to 
ask  one  question— no,  not  one — that  it  will 
pain  her  to  answer.  0,  what  comforting 
message  can  I  send  besides!  what  can  I 
say 
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—she  stopped  confusedly,  feeling 
her  husband's  foot  touching  ber's  again. 

*<  Ah,  say  no  more !  say  no  more  !  "  cried 
Uncle  Joseph,  tying  up  his  little  packet  of 
letters,  with  his  eyes  sparkling  and  his  ruddy 
face  all  in  a  glow.  "  Enough  said  to  bring 
Sarah  back !  enougb  said  to  make  me  grate- 
ful for  all  my  life !  0,1  am  so  happy,  so 
happy,  BO  happy,  my  skin  is  too  small  to 
hold  me !  "  He  tossed  up  the  packet  of  let- 
ters into  the  air,  caught  it,  kissed  it,  and 
put  it  back  again  in  his  pocket,  all  in  an  in- 
stant. 

<*You  are  not  going?"  said  Rosamond. 
•*  Surely  you  are  not  going  yet?  " 

<<  It  is  my  loss  to  go  away  from  here, 
which  I  must  put  up  with,  because  it  is  also 
my  gain  to  get  sooner  to  Sarah,"  said  Uncle 
Joseph.  <'  For  that  reason  only,  I  shall  ask 
your  pardon  if  I  take  my  leave,  with  my 
heart  full  of  thanks,  and  go  my  ways  home 
again." 

*<  When  do  you  propose  to  start  for  Lon. 
don,  Mr.  Buschmann?"  inquired  Leonard. 

*•  To-morrow,  in  the  morning,  early,  sir," 
replied  Uncle  Joseph.  **  I  shall  finish  the 
work  that  I  must  do  to-night,  and  shall  leave 
the  rest  to  Samuel,  my  man,  and  shall  then 
go  to  Sarah  by  the  first  coach." 

'*  May  I  ask  for  your  niece's  address  in 
London,  in  case  we  wish  to  write  to  you  7  " 

*'  She  gives  me  no  address,  sir,  but  the 


post-ofBce  ;  for  even  at  the  great  distanoe  of 
London,  the  same  fear  that  she  had  all  the 
way  from  this  house  still  sticks  to  her.  But 
here  is  the  place  where  I  shall  get  my  own 
bed,"  continued  the  old  man,  producing  a 
small  shop  card.  *'  It  is  the  house  of  a 
countryman  of  my  own,  a  fine  baker  of  buns, 
sir,  and  a  very  good  man  indeed." 

<*  Have  you  thought  of  any  plan  for  find- 
ing out  your  niece's  address?"  inquired 
Rosamond,  copying  the  direction  on  the  card 
while  she  spoke. 

"Ah,  yes, — for  I  am  always  quick  at 
making  my  plans,"  said  Dnde  Joseph.  "  I 
shall  present  myself  to  the  master  of  the 
post,  and  to  him  I  shall  say  just  this  and  no 
more :  '  Good  morning,  sir.  I  am  the  man 
who  writes  the  letters  to  S.  J.  She  is  my 
niece,  if  you  please  ;  and  all  that  I  want  to 
know  is,  Where  does  she  live?*  There  is 
something  like  a  plan,  I  think.  A-ha !  " 
He  spread  out  both  his  hands  interrogatively, 
and  looked  at  Mrs.  Frankland  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile. 

<'  I  am  afraid,"  said  Rosamond,  partly 
amused,  partly  touched  by  his  simplicity, 
**  that  the  people  at  the  post-office  are  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  trusted  with  the  address.  I 
think  you  would  do  better  to  take  a  letter 
with  you,  directed  to  *  S.  J. ; '  to  deliver  it 
in  the  morning  when  letters  are  received 
from  the  country ;  to  wait  near  the  door, 
and  then  to  follow  the  person  who  is  sent  by 
your  niece  (as  she  tells  you  herself)  to  ask 
for  letters  for  S.  J." 

'<  You  think  that  is  better? "  said  Uncle 
Joseph,  secretly  convinced  that  his  own  idea 
was  unquestionably  the  most  ingenious  of  the 
two.  *<  Good !  The  least  little  world'  that 
you  say  to  me,  madam,  is  a  command  that  I 
follow  with  all  my  heart."  He  took  the 
crumpled  felt  hat  out  of  his  pocket,  and  ad- 
vanced to  say  farewell,  when  Mr.  Frankland 
spoke  to  him  again. 

"  If  you  find  your  niece  well,  and  willing 
to  travel,"  said  Leonard,  "yon  will  bring 
her  back  to  Truro  at  once?  And  you  will 
let  us  know  when  you  are  both  at  hom^ 
again  ?  " 

*'  At  once,  sir,"  said  Uncle  Joseph.  "  To 
both  these  questions,  I  say  at  onoe." 

"  If  a  w«ek  from  this  time  passes,"  con- 
tinued Leonard,  ''and  we  hear  nothing 
from  you,  we  most  conclude,  then,  either 
that  some  unforeseen  obstacle  stands  in  the 
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way  of  your  return,  or  that  your  fears  on 
your  niece's  account  have  been  but  too  well 
founded,  and  that  she  is  not  able  to  trarel  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir;  so  let  it  be.  But  I  hope  you 
will  hear  from  me  before  the  week  is  out." 

'<  O,  so  do  I !  most  earnestly,  most  anx- 
iously !  "  said  Rosamond.  *^  You  remember 
my  message?" 

♦*  I  have  got  it  here,  every  word  of  it," 
said  Uncle  Joseph,  touching  his  heart.  He 
raised  the  hand  which  Rosamond  held  out  to 
him,  to  his  lips.  **  I  shall  try  to  thank  you 
better  when  I  have  come  back,"  he  said. 
**  For  all  your  kindness  to  me  and  to  my 
niece,  God  bless  you  both,  and  keep  you 
happy,  till  we  meet  again."  With  these 
words,  he  hastened  to  the  door,  waved  his 
hand  gaily  with  the  old  crumpled  hat  in  it, 
and  went  out. 

'*  Dear,  simple,  warm-hearted  old  man !  " 
said  Rosamond,  as  the  door  closed.  **  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  everything,  Lenny.  Why 
did  you  stop  me  ?  " 


'*  My  love,  it  is  that  very  simplicity  which 
you  admire,  and  which  I  admire,  too,  that 
makes  me  cautious.  At  the  first  sound  of 
his  voice  I  felt  as  warmly  towards  him  as 
you  do ;  but  the  more  I  heard  him  talk,  the 
more  convinced. I  became  that  it  would  be 
rash  to  trust  him,  at  first,  for  fear  of  his  dis- 
closing too  abruptly  to  your  mother  that  we 
know  her  secret.  Our  chance  of  winning 
her  confidence  and  obtaining  an  interview 
with  her,  depends,  I  can  see,  upon  our  own 
tact  in  dealing  with  her  exaggerated  sus- 
picions and  her  nervous  fears.  That  good 
old  man,  with  the  best  and  kindest  intentions 
in  the  world,  might  ruin  everything.  He 
will  have  done  all  that  we  can  hope  for,  and 
all  that  we  can  wish,  if  he  only  succeeds  in 
bringing  her  back  to  Truro." 

**  But  if  he  fails — if  any  thing  happenth— 
if  she  is  really  ill?" 

**  Let  us  wait  till  the  week  is  over,  Rosa- 
mond. It  will  be  time  enough,  then,  to 
decide  what  we  shall  do  next." 
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Thb  week  of  expectation  passed,  and  no 
tidings  from  Uncle  Joseph  reached  Porth- 
genna  Tower. 

On  the  eighth  day,  Mr.  Frankland  sent  a 
messenger  to  Truro,  with  orders  to  find  out 
the  cabinet-maker's  shop  kept  by  Mr.  Busch- 
mann ,  and  to  inquire  of  the  person  left  in 
charge  there  whether  he  had  received  any 
news  from  his  master.  The  messenger  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon,  and  brought  word 
that  Mr.  Bnsohmann  has  written  one  short 
note  to  his  shopman  since  his  departure,  an- 
nouncing that  he  had  arrived  safely  towards 
nightfall  in  London  ;  that  he  had  met  with  a 
hospitable  welcome  from  his  countryman,  the 
German  baker ;  that  he  had  discovered  his 
niece*s  address  by  an  accident  which  saved 
him  all  trouble  in  finding  it  out ;  and  that  he 
intended  to  go  and  see  her  at  an  early  hour 
the  next  morning.  Since  the  delivery  of  that 
note,  no  further  oommnnication  had  been  re- 
ceived from  him,  and  nothing  therefore  was 
known  of  the  period  at  which  he  might  be 
expteted  to  return. 

The  one  fragment  of  intelligence  thus  ob- 
tained was  not  of  a  nature  to  relieve  the 
depression  of  spirits  which  the  doubt  and 
sospense  of  the  past  week  had  produced  in 
Mrs.  Frankland.  Her  husband  endeavored 
to  combat  the  oppression  of  mind  from  whieb 
8b«  WM  sniforing,  by  reminding  her  that  the 


ominous  silence  of  Uncle  Joseph  might  be 
just  as  probably  occasioned  by  his  niece's 
unwillingness  as  by  her  inability  to  return 
with  him  to  Truro.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion her  excessive  sensitiveness  and  her  un- 
reasoning timidity,  he  declared  it  to  be  quite 
possible  that  Mrs.  Frankland's  message,  in- 
stead of  relissuring  her,  might  only  inspire 
her  with  fresh  apprehensions,  and  might 
consequently  strengthen  her  resolution  to 
keep  herself  out  of  reach  off  all  communica- 
tions from  Porthgenna  Tower.  Rosamond 
listened  patiently  while  this  view  of  the  caso 
was  placed  before  her,  and  acknowledged 
that  the  reasonableness  of  it  was  beyond 
dispute ;  but  her  readiness  in  admitting  that 
her  husband  might  be  right  and  that  she 
might  be  wrong,  was  accompanied  by  no 
change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  her 
spirits.  The  Interpretatian  which  the  old 
man  had  placed  upon  the  alteration  for  the 
worse  in  Mrs.  Jazeph's  handwriting,  had 
produced  a  vivid  impression  on  her  mind, 
which  had  beeV  strengthened  by  her  own 
recollection  of  her  mother's  pale,  worn  face, 
when  they  met  as  strangers  at  West  Win- 
ston. Reason,  therefore,  as  convincingly  as 
he  might,  Mr.  Frankland  was  unable  to 
shake  his  wife's  oonyiction  that  Uncle  Jos- 
eph's silence  was  caused  solely  by  the  illn 
of  hisnieoe. 
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The  lefeam  of  tbe  messenger  from  Truro 
auspended  any  further  diecuesion  on  this 
topio  by  leading  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankland 
to  occupy  themselves  in  considering  a  qaes> 
tion  of  much  greater  importance.  Afler 
haying  waited  one  day  beyond  the  week  that 
had  been  appointed,  what  was  the  proper 
course  of  action  for  them  now  to  adopt,  in 
the  absence  of  any  information  from  London 
or  from  Truro  to  decide  their  future  pro- 
ceedings? 

Leonard's  first  idea  was  to  write  immedi- 
ately  to  Uncle  Joseph,  at  the  address  which 
he  had  given  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Porthgenna  Tower.  When  this  project  was 
communicated  to  Rosamond,  she  opposed  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  necessary  delay  before 
the  answer  to  the  letter  could  arrive  would 
involve  a  serious  waste  of  time,  when  it 
might,  for  aught  they  knew  to  the  contrary, 
be  of  the  last  importance  to  them  not  to  risk 
the  loss  of  a  single  day.  If  illness  prevented 
Mrs.  Jazeph  from  travelling,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  see  her  at  once,  because  that 
illness  might  increase.  If  she  were  only 
suspicious  of  their  motives,  it  was  equally 
important  to  open  personal  communications 
with  her  before  she  could  find  an  opportunity 
of  concealing  herself  again  in  some  place  of 
refuge  which  Uude  Joseph  himself  might 
not  be  able  to  trace. 

The  truth  of  these  conclusions  was  obvi* 
ous,  but  Leonard  hesitated  to  adopt  them, 
because  they  involved  the  necessity  of  a  jour- 
ney to  London .  If  he  went  there  without  his 
wife,  his  blindness  placed  him  at  the  mercy 
of  strangers  and  servants,  in  conducting  in- 
Teetigations  of  the  most  delicate  and  most 
private  nature.  If  Rosamond  accompanied 
him,  it  would  be  necessary  to  risk  all  kinds 
of  delays  and  inconveniences  by  taking  the 
child  with  them  on  a  long  and  wearisome 
journey  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles. 

Rosamond  met  both  these  difficulties  with 
her  usual  directness  and  decision.  The  idea 
of  her  husband  travelling  anywhere  under 
any  circumstances,  in  his  helj^ess,  dependent 
state,  without  having  her  to#ttend  on  him, 
she  dismissed  at  once  as  too  preposterous  for 
consideration.  The  second  objection  of  sub- 
jecting the  child  to  the  chances  and  fatigues 
of  a  long  journey,  she  met  by  proposing  that 
they  should  travel  to  Exeter  at  their  own 
time  and  in  their  own  conveyance,  and  that 


they  should  afterwards  insure  plenty  of  com- 
fort and  plenty  of  room  by  taking  a  carriage 
to  themselves,  when  they  reached  the  railroad 
at  Exeter.  After  thus  smoothing  away  the 
difficulties  which  seemed  to  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  journey,  she  again  reverted 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  undertaking  it. 
She  reminded  Leonard  of  the  serious  interest 
that  they  both  bad  in  immediately  obtaining 
Mrs.  Jaseph's  testimony  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  letter  which  had  been  found  in  the 
Myrtle  Room,  as  well  as  in  ascertaining  ail 
the  details  of  the  extraordinary  fraud  which 
had  been  practised  by  Mrs.  Treverton  on  her 
husband.  She  pleaded  also  her  own  natural 
anxiety  to  make  all  the  atonement  in  her 
power  for  the  pain  she  must  have  nncon- 
sciously  inflicted,  in  the  bedroom  at  West 
Winston,  on  the  person  of  all  others  whose 
failings  and  sorrows  she  was  most  bound  to 
respect :  and,  having  thus  stated  the  motiyes 
which  urged  her  husband  and  herself  to  lose 
no  time  in  communicating  personally  with 
Mrs.  Jazeph,  she  again  drew  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  there  was  no  altematiye,  in 
the  position  in  which  they  were  now  placed, 
but  to  start  forthwith  on  the  journey  to 
London. 

A  little  further  consideration  satisfied 
Leonard,  that  the  emergency  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  meet  it 
by  half  measures  impossible.  He  felt  that 
his  own  convictions  agreed  with  his  wife's ; 
and  he  resolved  accordingly  to  act  at  once, 
without  further  indecision  or  further  delay. 
Before  the  evening  was  over,  the  servants  at 
Porthgenna  were  amazed  by  receiving  direc- 
tions to  pack  the  trunks  for  travelling,  and 
to  order  horses  at  the  post-town  for  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  journey,  the  tra- 
vellers started  as  soon  as  the  carriage  was 
ready,  rested  on  the  road  towards  noon,  and 
remained  for  the  night  at  Liskeard.  On  tbe 
second  day,  they  arrived  at  Exeter,  and  slept 
there.  On  the  third  day,  they  reached  Lon- 
don, by  the  railway,  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

When  they  were  comfortably  settled  for 
tbe  night  at  their  hotel,  and  when  an  hour*s 
rest  and  quiet  had  enabled  them  to  recover  a 
little  after  the  fatigues  of  the  joum^,  Rosa- 
mond wrote  two  notes  under  her  husband's 
direction.  The  first  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Buschmann :  it  simply  informed  him  of  their 
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arrinJ,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  to  see  him 
at  the  hotel  as  earlj  as  possible  the  next 
morning ;  and  it  oonoloded  by  cautioning 
him  to  wait  nntil  he  had  seen  them,  before 
he  annoanced  their  presence  in  London  to 
his  niece. 

The  second  note  was  addressed  to  the 
family  solicitor,  Mr.  Nixon  ,-^the  same  gen- 
tleman who,  more  than  a  year  since,  had 
written,  at  Mrs.  Frankland's  request,  the 
letter  which  informed  Andrew  Treyerton  of 
his  brother's  decease,  and  of  the  circnm 
stances  under  which  the  captain  had  died. 
All  that  Rosamond  now  wrote,  in  her  hus- 
band's name  and  her  own,  to  ask  of  Mr. 
Nixon,  was  that  he  would  endeavor  to  call 
at  their  hotel  on  his  way  to  business  the  next 
morning,  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  private 
matter  of  great  importance,  which  had  obliged 
them  to  undertake  the  journey  from  Porth- 
genna  to  London.  This  note,  and  the  note 
to  Uncle  Joseph,  were  sent  to  their  respective 
addresses  by  a  messenger,  on  the  evening 
when  they  were  written. 

The  first  visitor  who  arrived  the  next  morn- 
ing vras  the  solicitor,— a  clear-headed,  fluent, 
polite  old  gentleman,  who  had  known  Cap- 
tain Treverton  and  his  father  before  him. 
He  came  to  the  hotel  fully  expecting  to  be 
eoDsolted  on  sosm  difficulties  connected  with 
the  Fortbgenna  estate,  which  the  local  agent 
was  perhaps  unable  to  settle,  and  which 
might  be  of  too  confused  and  intricate  a 
nature  to  be  easily  expressed  in  writing. 
When  he  heard  what  the  emergency  really 
was,  and  when  the  letter  that  had  been 
found  in  the  Myrtle  Boom,  was  plaoed  in  bis 
bands,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the 
fiivt  time  in  the  course  of  a  kmg  life  and  a 
Taried  practice  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  clients,  sheer  aelooishment  utterly  para- 
lyxed  Mr.  Nixon's  faculties,  and  bereft  him, 
for  some  moments,  of  the  power  of  uttering 
a  single  word. 

W hen,  however,  Mr.  Frankland  proceeded 
from  making  the  disdosure  to  announcing 
bis  resolution  to  give  up  the  purchase- 
money  of  Portbgenna  Tower,  if  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  letter  could  be  proved  to  his 
own  satis&ction,  the  old  lawyer  recovered 
tb«  use  of  his  tongue  immediately,  and  pro- 
tested against  his  client's  intention  with  the 
ameere  warmth  of  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understood  the  advantage  of  being  rich,  and 
who  knew  what  it  was  to  gain  and  loose  a 
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fortune  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Leonard 
listened  with  patient  attention,  while  Ifir. 
Nixon  argued  from  his  profesrional  point  of 
view,  against  regarding  the  letter,  taken  by 
itsrif,  as  a  genuine  document,  and  against 
aecepting  Mrs.  Jaieph's  evidence,  taken 
with  it,  as  decisive  on  the  subject  of  Miv. 
Frankland's  real  parentage.  He  expatiated 
on  the  improbability  of  Mrs.  Treverton's 
alleged  fraud  upon  her  husband  having  been 
committed,  without  other  persons,  besides 
her  maid  and  herself,  being  in  the  secret. 
He  declared  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  all 
received  experience  of  human  nature,  that 
OUQ  or  more  of  those  other  persons  must  have 
spoken  of  the  secret  either  from  malice  or 
from  want  of  caution,  and  that  the  conse- 
quent exposure  of  the  truth  must,  in  the 
course  of  so  long  a  period  as  twenty-two 
years,  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some 
among  the  many  people  in  the  West  of 
England  as  well  as  in  London,  who  knew 
the  Treverton  fiimily  personally  or  by  repu- 
tation. From  this  o^eetion  he  passed  to 
another  which  admitted  the  possible  genu- 
ineness of  the  letter,  as  a  written  document, 
but  which  pleaded  the  probability  of  its 
having  been  produced  under  the  influence  of 
some  mental  delusion  on  Mrs.  Tireverton's 
part,  which  her  maid  might  have  had  an 
intereet  in  humoring  at  the  time,  though  she 
might  have  hesitated,  after  her  mistress' 
death,  at  risking  the  possible  conssquences 
of  attempting  to  profit  by  the  imposture. 
Having  stated  this  theory,  as  one  which  not 
only  explained  the  writing  of  the  letter  but 
the  hiding  of  it  also,  Mr.  Nixon  further  ob- 
served ia«s^nce  to  Mrs.  Jaieph,  that  any 
etidenee  rile  night  give  was  of  little  or  no 
value  in  -a  legal  point  of  view,  from  the 
difficulty— or,  be  might  'Myi  the  impossibil- 
ity— of  satis&ctorily  identifying  the  infant 
mentioned  in  the  letter^  with  the  lady  whom 
he  had  now  the  honor  of  addressing  as  Mis. 
Frankland,  and  whom  no  unsubstantiated 
document  in  existence  should  induce  him  to 
believe  to  be  any  other  than  the  daughter 
of  his  old  iViend  and  elienti  Captain  Trev- 
erton. 

Having  heard  the  lawyer's  oljections  to 
the  end,  Leonard  admitted  their  ingenuity, 
but  acknowledged,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  im- 
pressions on  the  subject  of  the  letter,  or  in 
his  convictions  as  to  the  course  of  dntj 
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vliioh  b«  fdit  \mnni  to  follow.  Ha  would 
wait,  be  wid,  for  Mm.  Jaseph's  ioeiimooy 
before  be  »oted  deeisivelj ;  bu^  if  tba,t  te9- 
tunoDj  WQTQ  of  8ttoh  a  natare,  aad  woee 
giTen  in  Mcb  a  manner,  a^  to  satlafy  bim 
tbat  bis  wife  ba4  no  moral  right  to  tbe  for- 
tttoo  that  she  poseetoed,  ha  would  restore  it 
at  (Hioe  to  the  person  who  had*— Mr.  Andrew 
Tre^ertKW. 

Finding  iha^  no  freob  arguments  or  mg- 
gestions  oouid  shake  Mr.  Frankland's  reso- 
lution, and   tha<t   no  separate  appeal    to 
Bosamond  bad  the.  slightest  effeict  in  stimu- 
lating her  to  use  bar  influence  for  Uie  pur- 
pose  of  indueing  faer  husband  to  alter  his 
determination ;     and    feeling     oonviAced, 
moreover,  from  all  that  be  beard,  that  Mr. 
Frankknd  would,  if  be  was  opposed  by 
many  more  objeetions,  either  employ  another 
professional   adviser,   or   ride    oommitting 
some  fajbal  legal  error  by  aotiog  for  himsdf 
in  the  matter  of  restoring  the  money ;  Mr. 
Nixon  at  last  consented,  under  protest,  to 
give  bis  dient  what  help  he  needed  in  case 
it  became  necessary  to  bold . communication 
with  Andrew  Treverton-    He  listened  with 
polite  resignation  to.  Leonard's  brief  atate- 
ra«nt  of  the  questions  that  be  intended  to 
;put  to  Mrs.  Jaeeph ;  and  jaid  with  the 
'Slightest  possible  dash  of  8ajcafim,when  it 
•came  to  his.  turn  to  speak,  that  tb^were 
» excellent  questions  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
.and  would  doubtless  produce  answers  which 
^wottld  be  full  of  interest  of  the  most  ro^ 
.mantio  kind.    ^*  But,"  he  added,  *' as  you 
■have  one  child  a]]:eady,  Mr.  JPrankland,  and 
.afi  yon.  m^»  perhaps,  if  I  may  venture,  on 
'Suggesting  such  a  thing,  have  more  in  the 
*  course  of  years ;   and  as  those  children, 
^when  they  grow  up,  may  bear  of  the  loss 
of  their  mother's  fortuna,  and  may  wish  to 
•know  why  it  was  sacrificed,  I  should  rec- 
ommend— creating   the    matter    on   family 
.grounds  alone,  and  not  going  further  to 
make  a  legal  point  of  it  also^-tbat  you  pro- 
-eave  from  Mrs.  Jazeph,  besides  the  viv4  voce 
evidence  you  propose  to  extract  (against  the 
ndmissibility  of  which,  in  this  cose,  I  again 
f protest), -a  written  declaration,  which  you 
'.may  leave  behind  you  at  your  death,  and 
^nd  wbieh  may  justify  you  in  the  ayes  of 
your  children  in  case  the  necessity  for  such 
jiistificatien  should  arise  at   some   futuie 
^period." 

This  advlec'Was  to  plainly  valuable  to  be 


neglected.  At  Leonard's  request,  Mr^ 
Nixon  drew  out  at  once  a  form  of  deo^sa- 
tion,  affirming  the  genuineness  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Treverton,on  her 
death-bed,  to  her  husband,  since  also  de- 
ceased, and  bearing  witness,  to  the  truth  of 
the  statements  therein  contained,  both  as 
regarded  the  fraud  practised  on  Captain 
Treverton  and  the  asserted  parentage  of  the 
child.  Telling  Mr.  Frankland  that  he 
would  do  well  to  bav.e  Mrs.  Jazeph 's  signa- 
ture to  this  document  attested  by  the  names 
of  two  competent  witnesses,  Mr.  Nixon 
banded  the  declaration  to  Rosamond  to  read 
aloud  to  her  husband,  and,  finding  that  no 
objection  was  made  to  any  part  of  it,  and 
that  be  could  be  of  no  further  use  in  the 
p^resent  early  stage  of  the  proceedinga,  rose 
to  take  his  leave.  Leonard  engaged  to  com- 
municate with  him.  again,  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  if  necessary  ;  and  he  retired^  reit- 
erating his  protest  to  the  last,  and  declar- 
ing that  be  had  never  met  with  such  an  ex- 
traordinary case  and  auch  a  self-willed 
client  before  in  the  whole  course  of  bk 
practice. 

Nearly  an  hoar  elapsed  after  the  depart- 
ure of  the  lawyer  before  any  second  visitor 
was  announced.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  the  welcome  sound  of  footsteps  vras 
heard  approaching  the  door,  and  Undo 
Joseph  entered  the  room. 

Bosamond 's  observation,  stimulated  by 
anxiety,  detected  a  change  in  bis  look  and 
manner,  the  moment  he  appeared .  His  lace 
washarrassed  and  fatigued,  and  bia  gait,  as 
he  .adwaced  into  the  room,  had  loot  the 
briskness  .and  activity  which  ao  quaintly 
distinguished  it,  when  she  aaw  him,  ibr  the 
first  time,  at  Podbgeima  Tower.  He  tried 
to  add  to  his  first  words  of  greeting  an 
apology  for  being  late ;  but  Rosamond  in- 
terrupted him,  in  her  eagerness  to  aak  the 
first  important  question. 

<'  We  know  that  you  have  discovered  her 
address,"  she  said,  anxiously,  **  but  we 
know  nothing  more.  Is  she  as  you  feared  to 
find  her?    Is  she  ill?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  sadly. 
*<  When  J  showed  you  her  letter,"  he  aaid« 
«<  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  She  is  eo  UI« 
madam,  that  not  even  the  message  your 
kindness  gave  to  me  will  do  her  any  good.'* 

Those  few  simple  wordSjStruck  Rosamond's 
heart  with  a  utrange  fear,  which  ailenoed  her 
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against  her  own  will,  when  she  tried  to  speak 
again.  Uncle  Joseph  nnderstood  the  anx- 
ious look  she  fixed  on  him^  and  the  quick 
Rign  she  made  towards  the  chair  standing 
nearest  to  the  sofa  on  which  she  and  her 
husband  were  sitting.  There  he  took  his 
place,  and  there  he  confided  to  them  all  that 
he  had  to  tell. 

His  first  question,  he  said,  when  he  reached 
the  shop  of  his  countryman,  the  German 
baker,  related  to  the  locality  of  the  post- 
office  to  which  his  niece's  letters  were, ad- 
dressed ;  and  the  answer  informed  him  that 
it  was  situated  within  ten  minutes*  walk  of 
his  friend's  house.  The  conversation  that 
ensued  on  the  subject  of  his  errand  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  his  hopes  and  fears  in  und^rttik- 
ing  it,  led  to  more  questions  and  answers, 
which  terminated  in  the  discovery  that  the 
baker,  among  his  other  customers,  supplied 
the  landlady  of  a  lodging  house  in  the 
neighborhood  with  certain  light  biscuits  for 
which  his  shop  was  famous.  The  biscuits 
were  purchased  for  the  use  of  an  invalid 
lady  who  was  staying  in  the  house ;  and  the 
landlady,  on  one  of  the  many  occasions 
when  she  came  to  the  shop  and  gossiped 
about  her  own  affairs,  expressed  her  surprise 
that  a  person  so  evidently  respectable  and 
so  punctual  in  all  her  payments  as  the  sick 
lodger,  should  be  lying  ill  without  a  friend 
to  come  and  see  her,  and  should  be  living 
under  the  name  of  **  Mrs.  James,**  when 
the  name  marked  on  her  linen  was  **  S.  Ja- 
zoph.'*  Upon  arriving  at  this  extraordinary 
result  of  a  conversation  which  had  started 
from  the  simplest  possible*  beginning,  the 
old  man  had  taken  down  the  address  of 
the  lodging-house  immediately,  and  had 
gone  there  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

He  had  been  saddened,  over-night,  by  the 
confirmation  of  his  fears  on  his  niece's  ac- 
count, and  he  was  startled,  when  he  saw  her 
in  the  morning,  by  the  violent  nervous  agi- 
tation which  she  manifested  as  he  approached 
her  bedside.  But  he  had  not  lost  heart  and 
liope,  until  he  had  communicated  Mrs. 
Frunkland*s  message,  and  had  found  that  It 
fulled  altogether  in  producing  the  reSssuring 
effect  on  her  spirits  which  he  had  trusted  and 
believed  that  it  would  exercise.  Instead  of 
soothing,  it  seemed  to  excite  and  alarm  her 
afresh.  Among  a  host  of  minute  inquiries 
about  Mrs.   Frankland*8  looks,  about  her 


manner  towards  him,  abput  the  exact  words 
she  had  spoken,  all  of  which  he  was  able  to 
answer  more  or  less  to  her  satisfaction,  she 
had  addressed  two  questions  to  him,  to  which 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  reply.  The  first  of 
the  questions  was,  Whether  Mrs.  Frankland 
had  said  any  thing  about  the  Secret?  The 
second  was.  Whether  she  bad  spoken  any 
chance  word  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
she  had  found  out  the  situation  of  the 
Myrtle  Room  ? 

The  doctor  in  attendance  had  como  in,  the 
old  man  added,  while  he  was  still  sitting  by 
his  niece*8  bedside,  and  still  trying  ineffect- 
ually to  induce  her  to  accept  tlie  friendly 
and  reassuring  language  of  Mrs.  Frankland's 
message,  as  sufficient  answer  to  the  questions 
which  he  was  unable  to  meet  by  any  more 
direct  and  more  convincing  form  of  reply. 
After  making  some  inquiries  and  talking  a 
little  while  on  indifferent  matters,  the  doctor 
had  privately  taken  him  aside  ;  had  informed 
him  that  the  pain  over  the  region  of  the 
heart  and  the  difficulty  in  breathing,  which 
were  the  symptoms  of  which  his  niece  com- 
plained, were  more  serious  in  their  nature 
than  persons  uninstructed  in  medical  mat- 
ters might  be  disposed  to  think ;  and  had 
begged  him  to  give  her  no  more  mossagee  from 
any  one,  unless  he  felt  perfectly  sure  before- 
hand that  4hey  would  have  the  effect  of  clear- 
ing her  mind,  at  once  and  forever,  from  the 
secret  anxieties  that  now  harrassed  it — anx- 
ieties which  he  might  rest  assured  were  ag- 
gravating her  malady  day  by  day,  and  ren- 
dering all  the  medical  help  that  could  be 
given  of  little  or  no  avail. 

Upon  this,  after  sitting  longer  with  his 
niece  and  after  holding  counsel  with  himself, 
he  had  resolved  to  write  privately  to  Mrs. 
Frankland  that  evening  after  getting  back  to 
his  friend's  house.  The  letter  had  taken 
him  longer  to  compose  than  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  writing  would  believe.  At  last, 
after  delays  in  making  a  fair  copy  from 
many  rough  drafts,  and  delays  in  leaving  his 
task  to  attend  on  his  niece,  he  had  completed 
a  letter  narrating  what  had  happened  since 
his  arrival  in  London,  in  language  which  he 
hoped  might  be  understood.  Judging  by 
comparison  of  dates,  this  letter  must  have 
crossed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankland  on  the  road. 
It  contained  nothing  more  than  he  had  just 
been  relating  with  his  own  lips — except  that 
it  aleo  commnnioated,  as  a  proof  that  dis- 
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tance  had  not  diminiBhed  the  f«ar  which  tor- 
mented his  niece *•  mind,  the  explanation 
Hhe  had  given  to  him  of*  her  concealment  of 
her  name,  and  of  her  choice  of  an  abode 
among  strangem,  when  she  had  friends  in 
London  to  whom  she  might  have  gone. 
That  explanation  it  was  perhaps  needless  to 
have  lengthened  the  letter  bj  repeating,  for 
it  only  involved  his  saying  over  again,  in 
substance,  what  ho  had  already  said  in 
speaking  of  the  motive  which  had  forced 
Sarah  to  part  from  him  at  Truro. 

With  the  last  words  such  as  those,  the  sad 
and  simple  story  of  the  old  man  came  to  an 
end.  Ailer  waiting  a  little  to  recover  her 
self-poeseaiion  and  to  steady  her  voice,  Rosa- 
mond touched  her  husband  to  draw  his  at- 
tention to  herself,  and  whispered  to  him— 

'*  I  may  say  all,  now,  that  I  wished  to  say 
at  Portbgenna } " 

'*  All,"  he  answered.  ''  If  yon  can  trust 
yourself,  Rosamond,  it  Is  fittest  that  he  should 
bear  it  from  your  lips." 

After  the  fint  natural  burst  of  astonish- 
ment was  over,  the  eflect  of  the  disclosure  of 
the  Secret  on  Uncle  Joseph  exhibited  the 
most  striking  contrast  that  can  be  imagined 
to  the  eflect  of  it  on  Mr.  Nixon.  No  shadow 
of  doubt  darkened  the  old  man's  face,  not  a 
word  of  objection  dropped  from  his  lips. 
The  one  emotion  excited  in  him  was  simple, 
nnrefleoting,  unalloyed  delight.  He  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  all  his  natural  activity,  his 
eyes  sparkled  again  with  all  their  natural 
brightness :  one  moment,  he  clapped  his 
hands  like  a  child  ;  the  next,  he  caught  up 
his  hat,  and  entreated  Rosamond  to  let  hun 
lead  her  at  once  to  his  niece's  bedside.  "  If 
yott  will  only  tell  Sarah  what  you  have  just 
told  me,"  he  cried,  hurrying  across  the  room 
to  open  the  door  ;  '*  you  will  give  her  back 
her  courage,  you  will  raise  her  np  from  her 
bed,  you  will  cnre  her  before  the  day  is 
out!" 

A  warning  word  from  Mr.  Frankland 
stopped  him  on  a  sudden,  and  brought  him 
hack,  silent  and  attentive,  to  the  chair  that 
he  had  left  the  moment  before. 

**  Think  a  little  of  what  the  doctor  told 
you,"  said  Leonard.  "  The  sudden  surprise 
which  has  made  you  so  happy  might  do  fatal 
mischief  to  your  niece.  Before  we  take  the 
responsibility  of  speaking  to  her  on  a  subject 
which  is  sure  to  agitate  her  violently,  how- 
ever careful  we  may  be  in  introdaeing  it,  we 


ought  first,  I   think,  fiir  sa&ty'a  aake,  to 
apply  to  the  doctor  for  advice." 

Rosamond  warmly  seconded  her  husband's 
suggestion,  and  with  her  characteristic  im- 
patience of  delay,  proposed  that  they  should 
find  out  the  medical  man  immediately.  Uncle 
Joseph  announced— -a  little  unwillingly,  as  it 
seemed — in  answer  to  her  inquiries,  that  he 
knew  the  place  of  the  doctor's  residence,  and 
that  he  was  generally  to  be  found  at  home 
before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
then  just  half-past  twelve;  and  Rosamond, 
with  her  husband's  approval,  rang  the  bell 
at  once  to  send  for  a  cab.  She  was  about  to 
leave  the  room  to  put  on  her  bonnet,  after 
giving  the  necessary  order,  when  the  old  man 
stopped  her  by  adding,  with  some  appear 
ance  of  hesitation  and  oonfoaion,  if  it  was 
considered  necessary  that  be  should  go  to  th& 
doctor  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankland  ;  add- 
ing, before  the  question  could  be  answered, 
that  he  would  greatly  prefer,  if  there  was  no 
objection  to  it  on  their  parts,  being  left  to 
wait  at  the  hotel  to  receive  any  instructions 
they  might  wish  to  give  him  on  their  retom. 
Leonard  immediately  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, without  inquiring  into  his  reasons  for 
making  it;  but  Rosamond's  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  she  asked  why  he  preferred  re 
maining  by  himself  at  the  hotel  to  going 
with  them  to  the  doctor. 

"I  like  him  not,"  said  the  old  man. 
*'  When  he  speaks  about  Sarah,  he  looks  and 
talks  as  if  he  thought  she  would  never  get 
up  from  her  bed  again."  Answering  in 
those  brief  words,  he  walked  away  uneasily 
to  the  window,  as  if  he  desired  to  say  no 
more. 

The  residence  of  the  doctor  was  at  some 
little  distance,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankland 
arrived  there  before  one  o'clock,  and  foand 
him  at  home.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  a 
mild,  grave  face,  and  a  quiet  subdued  man- 
ner. Daily  contact  with  euflering  and  sor- 
row had  perhaps  prematurely  steadied  and 
saddened  his  oharacterf  Merely  introdudng 
her  husband  and  herself  to  him,  as  persons 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  bis  patient  at 
the  lodging-hoose,  Rosamond  left  it  to  Leon- 
ard to  ask  the  first  questions  relating  to  the 
oondition  of  her  mother's  health. 

The  doctor's  answer  was  ominoosly  pre- 
faced by  a  few  polite  words  which  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  a 
less  hopeful  report  than  they  might  have 
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«MM  thtre  eipeolbg  to  reoeive.  CuefuUj 
diTerting  the  tabjeot  of  all  profesnonal 
taohmealitief,  ho  told  thorn  that  his  pationt 
was  niidoabtedly  aifeoted  with  Mriooi  diieaae 
of  tho  heart.  The  exact  nature  of  this 
dieease  he  oandidly  aekoowledged  to  be  a 
matter  of  doabt,  which  ?asioiM  medical  men 
might  decide  in  Yarioai  wajs.  According  to 
the  opinion  which  he  had  himself  formed 
from  the  symptoms,  he  believed  that  the 
patient's  malady  was  connected  with  the 
artery  which  oonTeys  blood  directly  from  the 
heart  throngh  the  system.  Hayii^  found 
her  singularly  unwilling  to  answer  questions 
relating  to  the  nature  of  her  past  life,  he 
oonld  only  guess  that  the  disease  was  of  long 
standing ;  that  it  was  originally  produced  by 
some  great  mental  shock,  followed  by  long 
wearing  anxiety  (of  which  her  fiu;e  showed 
palpable  tiacee)  ;  and  that  It  had  been  se- 
riously aggravated  by  the  fatigue  of  a  jour- 
ney to  London,  which  she  acknowledged  she 
had  undertaken,  at  a  time  when  great  ner- 
vous exhaustion  rendered  her  totally  unfit  to 
travel.  Speaking  aocording  to  this  view  of 
the  case,  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  tell  her 
friends  that  any  violent  emotion  would  un- 
questionably put  her  life  in  danger.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  mental  uneasiness  from 
which  she  was  now  suffering  ooold  be  re- 
moved, and  if  she  oould  be  placed  in  a  quiet, 
comfortable,  country,  home,  among  people 
who  would  be  unremittuigly  careful  in  keep- 
ing her  composed,  and  in  suffering  her  to 
want  for  nothing,  there  vras  reason  to  hope 
that  the  progress  of  the  disease  might  be  ar- 
rested, and  that  her  life  might  he  spared  for 
some  years  to  eome. 

Rosamond's  heart  bounded  at  the  picture 
of  the  future,  which  her  fancy  drew  from 
the  suggestions  that  lay  hidden  in  the  doo- 
tor'a  last  words.  **  She  can  command  every 
advantage  you  have  mentioned,  and  more,  if 
more  is  required !  "  she  interposed  eagerly, 
before  her  husband  oould  speak  again.  *  *  Oh , 
air,  if  rest  among  kind  friends  is  ail  that  her 
poor  weary  heart  vrants,  thank  God  wo  can 
give  it!'* 

'*  Wo  can  give  it,"  said  Leonard,  continu- 
ing tho  sentonce  for  his  wife,  '*  if  the  doctor 
will  sanction  our  making  a  communication 
to  his  patient,  which  is  of  a  nature  to  relieve 
her  of  all  anxiety,  but  which,  it  is  necessary 
to  add,  she  is  at  present  quite  unprepared  to 
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'*  May  I  ask,"  said  the  dootor,  "  who  is 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  communication  you  mention?  " 

*'  There  are  two  persons  who  could  be  en- 
entrusted  with  it,"  answered  Leonard. 
*<  One  is  the  old  man  whom  you  have  seen 
by  your  patient's  bedside.  The  other  is  my 
wife." 

**  In  that  case,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  look- 
ing at  Rosamond,  **  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  lady  is  the  fittest  person  to  under- 
take the  duty."  He  paused,  and  reflected 
for  a  moment ;  then  added :  *«  May  1  in- 
quire, however,  before  I  venture  on  guiding 
your  decision,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether 
the  lady  is  as  familiarly  known  to  my  patient, 
and  is  on  the  same  iniimato  terms  with  her, 
as  the  old  man." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  answer  No  to  both 
thoee  questions,"  replied  Leonard.  **And 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  toll  you,  at  the  same 
time,  that  your  patient  believes  my  wife  to 
be  now  in  Cornwall.  Her  first  appearance 
in  the  sick  room  would,  I  fear,  cause  great 
surprise  to  the  sufferer,  and  possibly  some 
little  alarm  as  well." 

*' Under  those  circumstances,"  said  the 
doctor,  *'  the  risk  of  trusting  the  old  man, 
simple  as  he  is,  seems  to  be  infinitely  the 
least  risk  of  the  two — for  the  plain  reason 
that  bis  presence  can  cause  her  no  surprise. 
However  unskilfully  he  may  break  the  news, 
he  will  have  the  great  advantage  over  this 
lady  of  not  appearing  unexpectedly  at  the 
bedside.  If  the  haiardous  experiment  must 
be  tried, — and  I  anume  that  it  must,  from 
what  you  have  said, — ^you  have  no  choice,  I 
think,  but  to  trust  it,  with  proper  cautions 
and  instructions,  to  the  old  man  to  carry 
out." 

After  arriving  at  that  oonolusion,  there 
was  no  more  to  be  said  on  either  side.  The 
interview  terminated,  and  Rosamond  and 
her  husband  hastened  back  to  give  Unde 
Joseph  his  instructions  at  the  hotel. 

As  they  approached  the  door  of  their  sit- 
ting-room they  were  surprised  by  hearing 
the  sound  of  music  inside.  On  entering, 
they  found  the  old  man  crouched  up  on  a 
stool,  listening  to  a  shabby  little  musical  box 
which  vras  placed  on  a  teble  close  by  him, 
and  which  was  playing  an  air  that  Rosamond 
recognised  immediately  as  tho  **  Battiibatti" 
of  Mosart. 

*'  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me*  fiir  making 


